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TO  OUR  READERS. 


Midsummer  arrived  this  year  even  before  settled  summer  weather,  and  Rose  show  fixtures  came  round 
when  at  more  than  one  time  there  was  a  dread  there  would  be  no  Roses.  In  the  spring  the  growth 
was  all  too  forward,  and  it  was  feared  the  blooms  would  be  “over;”  after  the  terrible  ordeal  of  the 
20th  of  M.ay  it  was  equally  feared  they  would  not  be  “in”  for  the  tournaments;  yet  so  rapidly  does 
Nature  heal  her  wounds  that  Roses — fresh,  welcome,  and  beautiful  Roses — come  to  the  shows  that  are 
now  in  brilliant  progress. 

To  those  of  our  friends  who  were  scourged  the  most  severely  by  the  memorable  frost  we  would 
wish  to  express  our  hope  that  the  wounds  were  not  so  deep  as  they  once  seemed,  and  that  they  will 
not  prevent  a  share  in  the  triumphs  of  the  season ;  to  those  who  escaped  being  smitten  we  should  like 
to  offer  our  hearty  congratulations.  The  world  would  be  dreary  without  Roses,  and  those  persons  who 
persevere  in  their  production  add  materially  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  the  delight  of  thousands 

who  flock  to  admire  the  evidence  of  cultural  skill  as  displayed  in  exhibitions.  Our  best  wishes  then  to  all 
Rosarians. 

Last  year  at  this  time  we  were  languishing  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  crops  were  exhausted  by 

drought.  Fields  were  brown,  herbage  scant,  and  Roses  withering;  now  our  fields  are  full  of  verdancy 

and  Roses  still  unfolding.  This  is  in  part  the  compensation  for  previous  adverse  visitations.  Most 

ardently  do  we  hope  that  the  future  has  in  store  compensation  for  recent  losses  in  Strawberries  and 
other  fruits  and  crops  that  were  ruined  in  a  night. 

One  thought  —  or  rather,  we  would  say,  one  great  historic  fact,  is  always  reassuring  —  difficulties 
bring  out  the  best  qualities  of  our  race.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  this  applies  with  full  force  to 
the  horticultural  community.  Those  who  love  gardening  and  find  in  it  a  healthy,  wholesome,  recreative 
pursuit,  and  those  who  engage  in  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  are  ever  pressing  on  in  the  endeavour  to 
achieve  greater  results — to  win,  so  far  as  it  can  be  won  by  strenuous  effort,  the  hoped  for  success. 

To  the  attainment  of  success  in  gardening  we  delight  in  contributing  the  best  that  the  best  of 
helpers  enable  us  to  give  in  the  form  of  guidance  and  encouragement — encouragement  as  conveyed  in 
the  records  of  honours  won  at  shows,  guidance  as  imparted  by  experienced  practitioners. 

May  we  ask  of  all  who  have  aided  us  in  completing  another  half-yearly  volume  the  acceptance  of 
our  warm  appreciation?  Also  may  we  express  the  hope  that  our  readers  everywhere  will  derive  more 
and  more  satisfaction  from  the  pursuit  in  which  they  engage — the  noble  yet  gentle  art  of  gardening? 
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INDEX. 


ABELIA  RUPESTRIS,  77 
Aberaeen,  new  park  for,  495 
Aberpergwm,  South  Wales,  86 
Abutilon  vitifolinm«  463 
Adiantnma,  farleyense,  136 ; 

Cljeslanum,  481 
Advice,  questionable,  336, 857 
African  flowers,  6 
Agave  americana  flowering,  449 
Agricultural  eia’ninations 
(University  of  Cambridge), 
165 

Allamandas,433;  A.  WilliamsI, 
514 

Amaryllises  at  Chelsea,  286 
Amelanchier  canadensis,  29S 
America,  trade  and  weather  in, 
449 

Ammonia,  manufacturing,  451 
Amygdalus  communis  and  its 
varieties,  384 
Angelica  culture,  270 
Ants  in  a  vinery,  333 
Antwerp  Exhibition,  1894,  220, 
342  ;  a  trip  to,  388,  452,  502 
Antwerp,  banquet,  printer’s 
humour,  407  ;  a  trip  to,  888, 
452 ;  Mr.  C.  Van  Qeert’s  por¬ 
trait, 452;  a  Dahlia  discovery, 
452 ;  Calmpthont,  454  ;  a  trip 
to— with  reminiscences,  602 
Aphides,  destroying  352 
Apples,  Winter  Majetin,  5 ; 
sucker,  the  (Psylla  Mali),  5S  ; 
Standard  Bearer  versus 
Cobbam,  144 ;  Golden  Russet, 
156;  certificating,  165;  moss 
on  trees,  192 ;  late  dessert, 
192;  grafting,  198;  as  medi¬ 
cine,  204;  Hambledon  Deux 
Ans,  356;  Imported  (statis¬ 
tics),  362 ;  storing  in  pits, 
446  ;  late  -  keeping,  471 ; 
Australian  Apples  in  the 
English  market,  477 ;  Ameri¬ 
can  export,  500 

Apricots,  pruningand  training, 
116;  disbndding,329;  browned, 
375  ;  weevil,  525 
Arboriculture,  262 
Arrowroot,  culture,  407 
Artedla  squamata,  282 
Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  Chinese 
and  Globe,  229 ;  Globe,  309 
Arums,  double  spatbed,  231, 241 
Ash  V,  Oak  since  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  344 

Asparagus,  seed  sowing,  229  ; 
planting,  251,  483;  plumosus 
Sanderi,  244 ;  manuring  and 
protecting,  269 ;  early,  279  ; 
cutting,  309 ;  from  seeds, 
449 

Aspidistra  leaves  brown,  462 
Asplenlums,  hardy,  446 
Asters  for  exhibition,  463 
Athyrium  fllix-foemina,  varie¬ 
ties  of,  104 

Auricula,  a  hybrid,  319;  and 
Primula  Society  (National) 
Exhibition  —  southern  sec¬ 
tion,  319;  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
336  :  at  Manchester,  849  ; 
treatment  of,  410 
Australian  timber  trees,  110 
Ayrshire  Horticultural  Society, 

9 

Azaleas,  fertilisers  for,  119 ; 
albicans,  207  ;  repotting,  353  ; 
Ghent,  369;  hardy,  379;  at 
Kew,  385  ;  repotting,  407  ; 
ndian  and  Chinese,  4i2 


BASKET  MAKING,  49 
Beans,  preserving  103;  forcing 
French, 3  4 


Beaumontia  grandlflora  su- 
perba,  244 

Beckenham  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety-Lecture  on  Primulas, 
318 

Bedding  out,  417 
Bedding  plants  at  Hampton 
Court,  344 

Bees— Breeding,  17;  can  early 
breeding  be  arrested?  17; 
a  AVelsh  bee  farm,  17  ;  comb 
foundation,  39  ;  and  the 
weather,  60;  curing  foul 
brood,  80  ;  bees  for  gardeners 
and  farmers,  80  ;  feeding,  98  ; 
the  price  of  honey,  98  ;  press¬ 
ing  honey,  1'8;  bees  and 
fruit,  118;  short  stores,  136; 
notes  about,  156;  summer 
preparations,  173;  founda¬ 
tions,  173 ;  notes  on,  the 
apiary,  192;  death  of  Mr. 
Swords,  192  ;  robber  bees,  230  ; 
trapping  bees,  230  ;  diseased, 
250;  preventing  loss  of 
swarms,  250;  bees  and 
flowers,  260  ;  moving  bees, 
270  ;  space  over  the  combs, 
270  ;  a  meetingof  bee-keepers, 
270  ;  causes  and  signs  of 
swarming,  290;  notes  on, 
211,  310,  439,  524;  profit¬ 

able  bee-keeping  —  large  or 
small  hives,  810;  size  of 
hives,  382;  fixing  founda¬ 
tions,  332 ;  the  Lanarkshire 
storifylng  hive,  352  ;  a  suc¬ 
cessful  bee-keeper,  352;  stamp¬ 
ing  sections  and  supers,  352  ; 
improving  the  colour  of 
honey,  373  ;  the  weather  and 
bees,  896  ;  early  swarms,  396 ; 
gathering  honey, 396;  chloric 
dropsical  fever,  439  ;  brood 
drawing,  489  ;  why  swarms 
gather  most  honey,  440;  the 
weather  and  bees,  440;  some 
good  honey,  461 ;  bees  and 
the  weather,  462;  the  size 
of  hives  and  large  honey 
yields,  462;  supering,  483 ;  the 
restricted  system,  484;  the 
Stewarton  supers,  484;  two 
queens  in  one  hive,  484  ; 
Making  oilcloths,  508  ; 
naphtha,  503  ;  premature  kill¬ 
ing  of  drones,  508;  storing 
honey,  524 
Beetles,  ciick,  in  a  Tomato 
house,  231 ;  some  friendly,  315 
Beet,  sowing,  309 
Begonias,  tuberous  rooted, 
sowing  seeds,  79 ;  from  seed, 
raising,  105;  Gloire  de  Lor¬ 
raine,  185;  splitting  tubers 
of.  268 

Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  ap¬ 
pointment.  88 

Bentley,  Professor,  death  of,  9 
Benrrd,  pronunciation  of,  6 ) 
Biennials  from  cuttings,  319 
Birds  and  caterpillar  mimicry, 
160 

Birds  and  green  fiy,  54 
Birds,  notes  on,  125 
Birmingham  Amateur  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association,  28,  71, 
281,  497 

Birmingham,  spring  show  at, 
210 

Blossoming  time,  274 
Bone  fiour,  steamed,  508  ;  ana¬ 
lysis  of  Clay’s,  508 
Bongardia  Rauwolfl,  479, 495.  617 
Bookham.  notes  from.  304 
Books— "Ornamental  Flower¬ 
ing  Trees  and  Shiubs,”  115; 

"  Uses  and  Beauties  of  Trees," 
116;  review  of  “  Practical 
Forestry,’’  208;  “The  Ama¬ 
teur  Orchid  Cultivators’ 
Guide  Book,”  282  ;  "  An 


BOOKS  -  Continued. 
Introduction  to  Structural 
Botany,”  319;  review  of 
"  Oliver’s  Natural  History  of 
Plants,”  415,  (part  2),  450 
Border,  planting  with  bedding 
plants,  119 

Bordeaux  mixture,  441 
Botanic  (Royal)  Society,  diffi¬ 
culties  of,  107,  spriug  shows, 
209,  308  ;  summer  show, 

433 

Bougainvillea  glabra,  240, 483  ; 
as  a  greenhouse  plant,  184 ; 
glabra,  a  fine,  448 
Bournemouth,  analysis  of  soil 
at,  72 

Bouvardias,  culture  of,  105 ; 

old,  treatment  of,  441 
Box  edging.  40 
Brassias,  467 

British  Honduras,  products  of, 
50 

Broccoli,  Cape,  80 ;  three  good, 
260;  Liverpool  notes,  318; 
and  Cabbages,  321;  planting, 
483 

Browallla  Jamesoni,  57,  77 
Bruce  Findlay,  Mr.,  presenta¬ 
tion  to,  69 

Brnnissure  (Browning)  in 
Vines,  618 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Dwarf  Gem, 
68;  decaying, 68 
Bnddleia  globosa,  495 
Bulbs  and  tubers,  storage  of, 
90 

Bulbs,  how  to  make  a  good  bed 
of,  256 

Bnllfluches  and  trap  cages,  49 
Burlingtonias,  467 
Butterflies,  30 


CABBAGES,  A  MINIATURE,  SO’; 
El  lam’s  Dwarf,  280;  early, 
299;  bolting,  321;  good,  429; 
Inferior  strains,  449  ;  com¬ 
petition  in,  450;  a  variegated, 
495 

Calanthes  deciduous,  7 ;  culture 
of  C.  Veitchl,  8 ;  Baron 
Schroder,  163;  repotting  de¬ 
ciduous,  263 
Calla,  the  black,  128 
Callicarpa  purpurea,  347 
Caimpthout,  464 
Camellias,  buds  falling,  40 ; 
flowering  outdoors,  109  ; 
fertilisers  for, 112 ;  unhealthy, 
174 ;  outdoors,  at  St.  Leonard’s 
Hill,  306 

Cannas,  dwarf,  451, 473 
Carbolic  acid  and  eelworm, 
291 

Cardiff  Horticultural  Society, 
71 

Carnations  and  Picotees,  410 
Ca»-nations,  Marguerite,  9,  57 ; 
Malmaisons,  in  winter  and 
spring,  102 ;  Margaret,  for 
profit,  118  ;  Malmaison,  com- 
Dost  for,  137 ;  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  origin  of  the, 
180,218;  di.seaseon  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  250, 286, 299  ; 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
svringing,  327,  349,  367,  382, 
433,  448,  473  ;  Lady  Nina 
Balfour,  450  ;  diseased,  499 
Carrot  fly  and  larv.os,  397 
Carrots,  growing,  310 
Caterpillars,  mimicry,  160  ; 
hybernated,  937  ;  a  fle-^h- 
eating,  281 

Catkin,  what  is  a,  231 


Cattleyas,  Loddigesi,  207  ; 
Lawrenceana,  422  ;  Mossise, 
423 

Cauliflowers,  72  ;  early,  59  ; 
planting,  483 

Ceanothus  rigidus,  406  ;  den- 
tatus,  472 

Cedar  trees,  a  forest  of,  147 
Celery,  sowing,  191 ;  culture  of, 
395 

Celosia  plumosa,  culture  of, 
160 

Centranthus  ruber,  458 
Ceratonia  siliqua,  495 
Cercldiphyllum  japonicum, 
472 

Chamiepeuce  diacantha,  333 
Channel  Islands,  fruit  and 
flowers  from,  128 
Cheal’s,  Messrs.,  annual  excur¬ 
sion,  504 

Cherries,  attention  to,  2ll 
Cherry  blossom  and  sparrows, 
280 

Chestnut  trees,  decaying,  193 
Chionodoxas,  disease  in,  298 ; 
fungus,  321 

Christmas  flower  market,  14; 
Roses,  169 

Chrysanthemum  (  National ) 
Society— Committee  meeting, 
76,  341 ;  annual,  152 
Chrysanthemums  —  Prize 
money  of  N.C.3.,  6  ;  Canter¬ 
bury  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
date  of,  6  ;  incurved  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  at  Read¬ 
ing  Show,  6;  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Madeira  and  Mrs.  Jerome 
Jones,  6;  judging  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  6,  65  ;  analysis,  1885-93, 
21 ;  incurved  Japanese  at 
ReallngShow.  32;  judges  and 
judging,  32;  judging  at  the 
Edinburgh  Show,  32  ;  grow¬ 
ing  plants,  40;  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Madeira,  55;  point  judging, 
56;  rooting  cuttings,  Gi  ; 
Japanese  up  to  date  (Mr. 
Molyneux’s  e’ection),  63  ; 
judging  at  Edinburgh,  76; 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira,  76 ; 
useful,  76  ;  slopping,  76,  206 ; 
Croydon  show,  93  :  judges 
judged,  93;  the  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  election 
(voters’  lists),  93;  seed  from 
Portugal,  112;  Mrs,  L.  C. 
Madeira,  112,  133  ;  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  112  ;  Japanese  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  election  (voters’ 
lists),  113;  Mrs.  Aipheus 
Hardy,  112  ;  old  and  new  133  ; 
in  New  Zealand,  134;  Mrs.  A. 
Hardy,  184;  the  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  election 
(certificated  varieties),  13t; 
the  Japanese  election  (a 
national  trial  wanted),  150  ; 
stopping  plants  for  timing 
buds,  ISO ;  when  should 
Chrysanthemums  be  rooted  ? 
150 ;  old  and  new  varieties, 
151 ;  packing  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  for  long  voyages,  168  ; 
a  great  Chrysanthemum 
trial,  168  ;  Japanese  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  election,  168 ; 
Chrysanthemnmiana,  168 ; 
Highgate  and  district  society, 
188;  stopping  new  varieties, 
188 ;  Mrs.  Aipheus  Hardy,  188  ; 
Chrysanthemuming,  188 ; 
rooting  cuttings  and  stop¬ 
ping  plants,  188 ;  N.C. 8.  com¬ 
mittee  meeting,  cuttings 
damping,  193  ;  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  election, 
924;  National  trial  of  varie¬ 
ties,  224;  Mrs.  A.  Hardy,  224  ; 
new  continental  Chrysanthe- 


CHRT8ANTHBMUMS— Confif. 
mum  for  1894,  224;  M.  F. 
Deiaux  and  Madame  Simon 
Delaux.  death  of,  245 ;  novel¬ 
ties  in  Chrysanthemums,  245  ; 
stopping  Chrysanthemums 
for  timing  the  blooms,  245; 
the  N.C. 3.  report  and 
schedule,  266  ;  arranging 
Chrysanthemums, 266 ;  group- 
in  g,  263  ;  Mrs.  Aipheus 
Hardy,  266;  list  of  dwarf 
kinds  wanted,  277;  Mrs, 
Aipheus  Hardy,  277  ;  canons 
of  Chrysanthemum  judging, 
277  ;  for  large  blooms,  3U  ; 
Mdlle.  Marie  Corrtonnler,  301 ; 
Italian,  301 ;  old  and  new, 
301 ;  Mr.  Molyneux’s  book, 
301 ;  list  of  dwarf  varieties, 
301;  canons  of  judging- 
attributes,  301 ;  coddling,  340 ; 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum 
election  (introduction,  dates 
of  new  varieties),  341;  cod¬ 
dling  368  ;  presentation  to  Mr. 
Jukes,  368;  canons  of  judg¬ 
ing,  368;  C.  Coronarlum 
Princess  May  and  Duke  of 
York,  362;  coddling,  381; 
N.C.S.  and  judging,  381; 
judging  blooms,  381,  513  ;  in 
Japan,  412,  425  ;  judging. 
Show  in  May  (Port  Eliza¬ 
beth),  412;  show  of,  at 
Auckland,  Ne  w  Z  aland,  426  ; 
green,  457,  474  ;  bush  plants 
in  Scotland,  474;  on  walls, 
474  ;  Mr.  T.  H.  Spaulding, 
497  ;  a  Belgian  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  catalogue,  497  ;  N.C.S. 
of  America,  497  ;  a  Japanese 
nursery  in  America,  497  ; 
Chrysanthemum  salad,  497  ; 
a  black,  513  ;  American  and 
English,  513 

Chysis  bractescens,  244, 262 
Citric  acid,  new  process  for 
making,  240 
Citrus  trifoliata,  202 
Clay’s  fertilisers,  analysis  of, 
518 

Clematises,  about,  189;  mon- 
tana,  319 

Cleome  heptaphylla,  18 
Clibran’s,  Messrs.,  a  visit  to, 
107 

Climbers,  sweet  scented,  for 
conservatory,  174  ;  stove  and 
greenhouse,  234;  and  build¬ 
ings,  300 

Climbing  plants,  109 
Clivias,  Hillingdon  variety, 
207  ;  at  Forest  Hlil,  246 
Coelogyne  cristata,  125  ;  Mossiie, 
207, 364 ;  Swaniana,  337 
Coffee,  in  Mex'co,  33  ;  estates 
in  Angola,  451 
Colchester  Show,  506 
Coleus  Mrs.  F.  Sander, 207 
Committees,  liabilities  of  mem¬ 
bers  of,  220 

Commons,  preservation  of,  9 
Conifers,  top  diessing  at  Drop- 
more,  ’75 

Conservatory  pillar  plants, 
221 

Cornua  brachypoda  variegata 
129 ;  florida,  453 
Coryanthes  macrantha,  219 
Coslus  igneus,  30 
Cottage  farm,  Sulhampstead, 
458 

Criticising  the  critics,  12,  58 
Crocus  minimus,  146 
Crotons  in  winter.  26 
Crystal  Palace,  proposed  Fruit 
Show  at,  257 ;  Spring  Show, 
227;  Fruit  Show,  279;  Sum¬ 
mer  Show,  371  ;  and  the 
R.H.S.  Autumn  Show,  494 
Cuckoo,  the,  279  ;  eaily,  384 
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Cacuml)erJ,  raisin*?  plants  in 
frames,  78;  tempe''ature.s  for, 
191 ;  Tree,  the.  231 ;  seed.s, 
fertilising,  2(56,  291  ;  progress, 
885;  nlauts  and  eelworm, 
pheiiyle  remedy,  418 ;  grow¬ 
ing,  489 

Cnltiyatlon.  the  origin  of,  383 
Currant  bad  i.ite,  increase  of, 
199;  the,  297  44(1,471 
Currants,  pranmg,  78 
Custard  Apple,  462 
Cyclam>‘n8,8eedllng,213 ;  grow¬ 
ing  332 

Cycnoches  ch'oroehilon,  423 
Cymbidlum  Tranevanam,  163 
Cyprlpediums,  Farieano-Law- 
rencianum.  45  ;  4d  astas,  103  ; 
some  fi  le,  181;  Ashworthai, 
197;  Winifred  Uollington, 
295  ;  Annie  Me  isnres,  337  ; 
macrochiium  gigantea,  38  5  ; 
callosnm  Sander®,  422 
Cytisus  Adami  (two-coloured), 


OAPFIDILS,  THE  TEtBT,  154; 
and  dry  summers,  20  i ;  culti¬ 
vation  of,  220 ;  at  Long  Ditton. 
265 ;  in  dry  summers,  259  ;  and 
the  weather,  2S2  ;  destroyed 
by  hailstones  in  Ireland,  320  ; 
Daffodils,  361;  green-tinted, 
362 

Dahlia  {tsationali  Society, 
annual  meeting,  149;  report, 
472 

Dahlias, analysis,  1883-1893, 215  ; 

Henry  P  itrielt.  260 
Daisies  on  lawns.  462 
Damson  cnlture  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  359 

Daphne  Cueorum  majus.36i 
Darwin,  Charles,  memorial  to, 
108 

Dean,  Mr.  William,  proposed 
testimonial  to, 298 
Da  Candolle  prize.  127 
Dendrobiums,  atro-violaceum, 
65;  Bensoni.®,  125;  Bar- 
baiulum,  197  ;  Cybele,  Sibyl, 
and  Virg  niana,  207;  alter 
floworing,  213  ;  Pha  Koopsis 
Schibderianum  242  ;  Eury- 
alna,  244  ;  l>.  superbum 

Huttoni.  241.  273  ;  snperbum, 
296;  Kuryalus.  322  :  Dellense, 
386  ;  T>.  Saiidenanum,  445  ; 
D.  glomeratnm,  445  ;  Nigro- 
hirante.  467 

Dentzia  gracilis,  old  plants  of, 
136 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’ 
Assoolation,  30 
Digging  competit  on,  496 
Digitalis  canariens  s,  384 
Dipladenia  bwIiyiensiH,l4i; 
Disbudding,  anont,  21 
Dry  su'Timer.s,  299 
Dnbli'),]'  ittings  from,  13  ;  view 
in  Steuben’s  G-een.  475 
Duffns  Honse,  fruits  at,  72 
Dundee  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  185 

Dulwich  Bark  in  spring.  326 
Durmatobotrys  Saundersi,143 


EARL’S  COURT  EXHIBITIONS 
and  the  pr  ze  money,  9,  167, 
242  ;  prize  m  'nev— au  appeal 
to  Mr.  H  Turner,  69 
Earthworms  in  California,  109 
Earwigs,  the,  late>t  about.  68 
East  Lothian  gar  eu  in  1893, an, 
4 

Economical  manuring,  489 
Edelweiss,  artifl  •.iai,343 
Edvworthia  e.hrysantha,  232 
Edgings  and  walks,  garden,  86 
Eelworm  and  carbo  i!aoid,29i; 
Infesting  winter  Spinach, 
291  ;  in  Onions,  485 
El®onarpns  serra  us,  333 
Embothrium  coccineum,  343 
Epacrises,  culture  of,  .509 
Epideudrum  Ellf.si,322 
Eucalyptus  rostraia,  473 
Eucharis,  L  >w  ,  111;  at  Aller- 
tOH  Priory,  5  (4 

Euphorbias,  notes  on,  12  ; 
(Polosetria)  pulcherrima, 
notes  on.  35 
Evergreen", 196 
Exhibit  ng  u  irdy  flowers,  161 
Exhibition,  a  novel,  9 


FARM— PIGS  AND  BACON,  41; 
work  on  the  horn  >  farm,  4i, 
20.62,82,  in.,  I-IO,  138.  176,  158, 
194,  214,  232.  252,  272  292,  312, 
324,  354,  376,  4i2,  464,  4S6  5  0  ; 
Fertilisers  nd  Fe-dmg  Stuffs 
Act,  1893,  41  ;  unprofltable 
11v»  stock  20  ;  poultry 

fattening,  62;  dairy  utensils, 
62 ;  t  .e  turn  of  the  tide,  81  ; 
pickle  f'.r  ham  ,  h2  ;  mixed 
farming.99;  f.^ding  poultry, 
100;  poor  pa-tnre,  119; 

nitro  tenons  m  inures,  isg  ; 
potash,  175;  manure  for 
pasture,  176;  keeping  hams 
and  bacon,  176  ;  low  price  of 
corn,  176;  Galloways,  157; 


Y  Continued . 

curing  hams  and  bacon,  153; 
protection,  194 ;  the  farmer’s 
fowl,  214;  sivine  fever,  232  ; 
lessons  of  the  drought,  252  ; 
fodder  crops.  271;  food  crops, 
292  ;  lame  horse,  292  ;  pro- 
vi.sion  for  winter,  312 ; 
mixed  farming,  334;  green 
crops  for  sheep,  353  ;  butter 
failure,  354  farm  crops,  376  ; 
small  holdings,  397  ;  prollt- 
abie  produce,  419;  tillage, 
4tt;  haymaking,  464  ;  chaug- 
Ing  agriculture.  486  ;  plant 
fool,  510;  changing  agricul¬ 
ture,  626 

Fernery  at  Imoney,  53 
Ferns,  British  decorative,  6, 
237;  decorative  British  ( Harts- 
tongue),  32 ;  grubs  at  the 
roots  of,  99;  on  walls,  86; 
decorative  Brltisn  (the  Lady 
Fern),  104 ;  the  Buckler 
Ferns,  237;  treatment  of,  231  ; 
from  spores,  hardy,  157; 
decorative  British,  317;  the 
Shield  Ferns,  317;  decorative 
British  (Aspleniums),  446; 
decorative  British,  propaga¬ 
tion,  508 

Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs 
Act,  5893,  41 

Fertilisers,  for  small  fruits.  83  ; 
for  Azalea  and  Gimcilias, 
119 ;  for  Cucumbers,  291 
Figs,  forcing,  211,  172,  394; 

casting  their  fruit,  174; 

spotted.  374  ;  about,  438 
Filberts,  pruning,  172 
Floral  facts  and  fancies,  339, 
468 

Ftori.sts’  flowers,  hints  on,  410 
Flower  beds,  simple  and 

effective,  265 

Flower  garden,  78,  155,  373  ; 

in,  268,  321  ;  gardening,  335 
Flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
early,  363  ;  naturalising,  489  ; 
packing,  508 

FiOwers,  old-fashioned,  122 ;  for 
cutting,  157;  hardy,  exhibit¬ 
ing,  187;  cur,  exhibiting, 
(twelve  varieties  dissimilar), 
226  ;  hardy  notes  on,  293  ;  at 
Holloway  305  ;  preparing  and 
packing,  465  ;  hardy  in  June, 
511;  in  Co  vent  Garden,  612 
Forestry,  Mr.  Webster’s  book 
on,  208 

Fowl  manure  for  fruit  trees,  99 
Foxglove,  abnormal,  484 
Fritillaria  aurea,  357 
Frost,  severe,  29  ;  and  damage 
to  crops,  414, 431 
Fruit,  culture,  remarks  on 
crUicising.  12  ;  forcing,  15, 
38,  59.  78,  97.  116,  135,  154,  172, 
191),  228,  249,  268.  239,  330,  350, 
372,  394,  438,  461,  461,  507  ; 
supply, 'he  (market  tree.-), 4; 
at  Duffu'  House,  72;  product 
in  the  United  Slates,  71 ; 
Woburn  experimental 
station,  195 ;  trees  ou  wall, 
protecting, 210;  planting,  210  ; 
pruning,  210  ;  Exhibition  at 
Crystal  Palace,  rumour  of, 
220,  240;  Show  (proposed)  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  258  ; 
propositions  on,  216  ;  acreage 
in  England,  261;  South 
African,  261;  supply,  the,  8.56  ; 
ripening  and  preservation, 
380;  Imported  in  April,  3<3 ; 
stamping  foreign,  385;  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  4(J6;  thin¬ 
ning, 416;  the  law  onsellipg 
unsound.  416;  tree  pest  in 
Cornwall,  427;  ripening  and 
preservation  of,  456, 504 
Fruit  Cnlture  Society,  Na¬ 
tional,  245 

Fruiterers’  Company  and  the 
Agricultural  Department, 90 
Fruit  trees,  on  walls,  winter 
dressing,  55;  stunted,  27S ; 
protecting  e6palier8. 289 ;  and 
liquid  manure, 302;  prospeists 
and  the  weather.308  ;  forcing, 
308  :  insects  on.  457,  460  ; 
mulch  ng,  460;  watering,  460; 
syrlngl[ig,400 ;  summerprun- 
ing,  6('6 

Fungus,  on  Orange  trees,  19; 
on  Grapes  a  beneflcial,30 


OALEOPSIS  DUBtA,  349 
Galvanised  wire  (Peaches  and 
Nectarines),  164 ;  tor  fruit 
trees, 187 

Gardeners’  acquisitions,  190 
Gardeners’  Association, 49 
Gardeners’  holidays,  43, 96 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  9;  annual  meet- 
intr,58:  annual  friendly  sup¬ 
per,  75  ;  annnil  dinner,  5i3 
Gardeners’  (Royal)  Orohan 
Fund,  8,  139,  188  ;  annual 
general  meeting  and  election 
_of  candidates,  26;  subserip- 
'tion  list,  318;  annual  dinner, 
392 

Gardeners,  the  position  and 
prospects  of,  470 
Gardening,  common,  162 ;  orna¬ 
mental,  296 

Garden  produce  in  1893,  prices 
of,  67 

Garden  wa'ks  and  edgings,  86, 
128,  382 


Garden  walls,  thatch  on> 
147 

George,  Mr.  E  ,  death  of,  89 
Genistas,  raising  from  seed, 
213 

Ghent,  flower  show  at,  28 
Gibson  testimonial  fund, 
361 

Gipsy  moth,  the,71 
Gladioli,  planting,  144  ;  notes 
on,  353.  425 

Gladiolus,  cerms, cutting,  212  ; 
in  Scotland,  the,  255,  274  ;  ra- 
mosns,  517 

Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden", 

14 

Glass  structures  on  wheels, 
413 

Glory  of  the  Snow,  199 
Gloxinia, the  hybrid,  883 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra  (the 
Liquorice  plant),  450 
Qomphia  decora,  15 
Gooseberry  buds,  prestrving, 
78  ;  caterpillar,  the,  447 
Gooseberry  bn?hea  in  February 
red  spider  on.  169,  184  ; 

caterpillars  on,  174, 447 
Grafting  wax,  8i  ;  Paradise 
stock, 230 

Granite  scrapings,  147;  for 
walks,  165 

Grapes,  facts  about,  101 ;  facts 
about  (Madresfleld  Court), 
142,180;  a  beneficial  fungus 
on,  shanking,  170  ;  money 
In,  165;  Black  Hamburgh 
varieties,  180;  Mnircat,  set¬ 
ting,  297  ;  and  plants  msied, 
374;  Austral! sn,  368;  Gros 
Maroc, 378, 448; South  African, 
383  ;  Gros  Maroc  and  Cooper’s 
Black.  413;  shanaed,  causes 
and  prevention,  419  ;  seedless, 
473 ;  treatment  of,  472  ;  scald¬ 
ing,  482  ;  Hambnrghs  de¬ 
ficient  of  hi  .om,  485  ;  spot 
on,485;  packing,  508;  Muscats 
scalded,  509  ;  stoning  and 
swelling,  52i 

Green  fly  on  Gooseberries, 
375 

Grass  seed.",  sowing,  174 
Graveley,  Dr.,dfatu  of,  48 
Greenland,  the  flora  or,  10 
Greenhouses,  iron  doors  for 
109 

Guano,  origin  of,  109;  native, 
experiences  with,  128 
Gnernsey,  notes  in,  333  ;  im¬ 
pressions  of,  356 


H-RMANTHDS  LINDENI,  72 
Hailstones,  large,  495 
Half  hours  with  great  authors, 
44  ;  (the  twin  aspects  of 
cnlture),  123 
Ham,  notes  from,  2*5 
Hardy  flower  notes,  25,  274,  377, 
443,  511 

Hardy  flowers,  in  February, 
140;  list  of,  for  exhibition, 
152;  exliibiting,  161, 241 ; 
Hardy  fruit  garden,  38,  78,  116, 
172,  240,  289,  329,  871,  460 
Harrison,  Mr.  F.,  presentation 
to, 222 

Harts-tongue  Fern,  32 
Hawkesyard  specimen  plants 
the,  367 

Head,  proposed  testimonial  to 
Mr.  W.  G..4n5 

Hederas— Choic'‘,209  ;  H.  helix- 
tessellata,  20 

Heliotropes  at  Coombe  Warren, 
90 

Heileborus  niger,  86 
Hibbertia  dentata,  202 
Hilton,  Dnndrnm,  222 
Holloway.  flow.-rs  at,  3  5 
Hooker’s  “  leones  Plantarnm,” 
320 

Horseradish,  182 
Horticultural  buildings,  64 
Horticnltnral  Club,  69 ;  annual 
dinner,  148 

Horticultnral  Societies,  Oon- 
gr-ess  of,  71 

Horticultural  (Royal)  Society 
Committees,  47,  130,  208,  206, 
242,  287,  324,  370,  479,  615  ; 
names  of  committeemen,  36  ; 
certificates  and  awards,  48, 
181,244  ,  288,  325,370,  481,  516  ; 
Council  of,  48;  leciu-es  at 
the  Drill  Hall  in  1894,  52  ; 
annual  general  meeting,  1.1I ; 
report  of  the  Council  lor 
1893-4,  132  :  Sclent  fie  Com¬ 
mittee,  152,  226,  303,  413,  493  ; 
workiog  students  at  Chis- 
wi’k,  146;  lecture  on  Arnold 
Arboretum,  244  ;  and  tlie 
Crystal  falace,  256;  examina¬ 
tion,  259;  lecture  on  hybrid 
Narci.s.sl,  288;  Fruit  Show 
at  Crystal  Palace,  279  ;  lecture 
ou  botanical  exploration  in 
Borneo,  326  ;  exami  ations 
In  horticulture  (centre-),  3l8  ; 
summer  Show,  400  ;  lecture 
on  flowering  tree.s  and 
shrubs,  481;  the  R.H.S.  Show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  494 
Horticulture,  examinations  in, 
166 ;  omission  of  text  books, 
166;  in  (centres),  318;  re¬ 
sources.  our,  4’1 
Hyacinths,  Show  at  Haarlem, 
222 ;  a  preliferons.  2.55 ;  cast¬ 
ing  flower  spikes,  270 


IMPATIENS  DURICOMA  (NEW), 
71 

Impney,  fernery  at,  53 ;  appoint¬ 
ment  at,  279 

Indiarubber  plants,  propagat¬ 
ing,  is 

In  oor  decoration,  hints  on, 
26 

Ingram,  Mr.  W.,  death  of, 
48 

Injurious  Insects,  Mias  E.  A. 
Urmeiod’s  report,  247 

Insects,  attacks  on  crops  and 
trees,  52;  preventing  the 
Importations  of  Injurious, 
260;  on  fruit  trees,  447,  457  ; 
remedies,  461;  snapper,  an, 
479 

International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  182 

Ipom®a  Woodi,320 

Ireland,  a  retrospect  of  the  past 
year  in,  2;  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of,  96 ; 
Violets  in,  128  ;  early  bulbous 
plants  in,  128;  Royal  Ho.tl- 
cultural  Society’s  spring 
show,  347 

Irises,  Rosenbachiana,  189  ; 
K®mpferi,204  ;  Siudjarensis, 
227  ;  reticulata,  221 ;  Helen®, 
302 ;  for  marker,  524 

Irish  garden,  April  notes  from, 
314 

Iron  doors  for  glass  structures, 
145 

Ivies  choice,  209  ;  at  Kew,  385 

Ivy  on  church  walls,  261 


Japan,  lectures  on  trees 
and  shrubs  of,  207 
J  udas  Tree,  352 
Judging  Chrysanthemums,  277 
Justicia  flavicoma,  108;  cnly- 
tricha,  culture  of,  3H 


Ker’s,  Messrs  ,  notes  at,  284 
Kew  Gardens,  vhiltors  to  in 
1893,89;  presentation  of  dried 
plants  to,  129;  structural  im¬ 
provements  at,  143;  gardens, 
319 

Kew  Guild,  the,  385 
Kitchen  garden,  the,  16,  59, 
work  in,  135,  229,  269,  351.  395. 
439,  482,  523 

Knowsley  Hail  Gardens,  ap¬ 
pointment,  69 


LABURNUMS,  vagaries  IN 
(two  coloured), 451 
Lady  gardeners,  165 
L®  ia  auceps  Ashworthians, 
125 ;  snperbiens,207 
L®Uo-Cattleya  Nysa,  31 ;  Hon. 

Mrs.  Astor,  141 ;  Tydea,  181 
Landscapes,  152 

Lapageria  alba  seeding,  23 ;  un¬ 
healthy,  19 

Lathyrus  inberosus,  428 
Lawn  mowers,  257 
Lawns,  Daisies  on,  462;  eradi¬ 
cating  worms  from,  484 
Lawn  tennis  court,  making, 
193 

Leaves,  feeding  value  of,  71 
Leiophylium  bnxifelinm,  496 
Lsnten  Roses,  238 
Le,schenauitia  biloba  major, 
347 

Lessons  for  young  gardeners, 
233, 278 

Leucoiums,  121 

Leucophyton  Browni,  propa¬ 
gating,  291 
Libonia  florlbunda,  14 
Lilacs  for  forcing,  70 
Liliums.  anratnm  bulbs,  99; 
longiflornm,  853  ;  candidnm 
diseased,  498 
Lily,  a  gigantic,  49 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  forcing,  52 ; 
(Fortin  var.),  127;  in  woods, 
221;  after  forcing,  369;  mag¬ 
gots  on,  362 
Llnarias,  notes  on,  411 
Linden  tree,  the,  843 
Linum  arboreum,  327 
Liquorice  plant,  the  (Giy- 
cyrrhiza  glabra),  450 
Liverpool  notes,  Broccoli,  3l8; 
Liverpool  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  318;  Pyrus  japonica, 
318;  notes,  369 
Lohb, Mr.,  death  of,  400 
Lobelia  increasing,  291 
London  trees,  298 
Looking  ahead,  139 
Lorobetalon  chinense,  207, 235 
Lycaste  Skinneri  Mrs.  H. 
Ballantine,  207 ;  costata,  467 


Magnolia  stellata,30 
Manchester,  flower  shows  at, 
70;  Whit'untide  Show,  393 
ManuriS,  chemical,  world’s 
annual  consnmpiion  of,  239  ; 
chemical,  effects  of,  442 
Manuring  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  66;  economical, 
489 


Marguerite,  the  blue,  222 
Mananthus  Drummondianus, 
307 

Marigolds  for  exhibition,  463 
Market  gardening, in  Cornwall, 
108;  indnstry,  the,  a  review, 
ls9 ;  Compensation  Bill,  361 ; 
gardening,  369;  plant  and 
flower,  449 

Masdevallias,  pusllla,  45  ;  gar- 
gantna,  2o7,  288 

Mealy  bug,  exterminating,  303 
Melons,  sowing,  i5 ;  early.  In 
pits  and  frames.  117  ;  atten¬ 
tion  to,  191 ;  onlture  of,  417, 
507;  culture  in  frames,  466; 
Eclipse,  494 

Meteorological  (Royal)  Society, 
77,  321  ;  exhibition  at,  300 
Meteorology  in  relation  to 
hygiene,  lectures  on,  280 
Meyenia  erecta,  37 
Microbes,  a  new  use  for,  183 ;  In 
the  soil,  344 

Mstletoe  berries  on  Apple 
trees,  inserting.  61 
Mulching  outside  Vine  borders, 
85 

Mushrooms,  early  field,  88 ;  on 
the  moors,  148 ;  for  the 
million,  29’'  :  early.  342  ; 
soawn,  artillcial  production, 
428 

Mutisia  Clematis,  134 


NARCISSUS,  TELAMONIUS, 
plenus,  forcing,  88  107,  >24, 163; 
Snowflake,  108  ;  N.  lobnlaris, 
154 ;  Telamonins  plenus,  170  ; 
hybrid,  lecture  on,  288; 
poet  lens  ornatus.  285 ;  'Wear- 
dale  Perfection,  803 ;  poeticos 
ornatus,  298;  Exhibition  at 
Birmingham,  327 ;  Sir  Wat- 
kin,  314 ;  poeticus,  Horace, 
404  :  for  f orci  n  g,  526 
Nasturtiums  for  salads,  202 
Naturalising  flewers,  489 
Mcotiana  afHnls,  148 
Nitrate  of  soda  and  Thomas’ 
phosphate  or  basic  slag,  mix¬ 
ing,  192 

Nectarine  branches,  fungus 
(Corynenm  Beijerincki)  on, 
80 

Newcastle  spring  and  summer 
shows,  dates  of,  221 
Nodules  on  roots  of  French 
Bean",  271 

Nonagenarian  gardener,  a,  221 
Notes  from  Bookham,3ii4 
Nottingham  Natural  History 
Museum,  plants  at,  72 
N  ursery  and  Seed  Trades  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the,  427 

Nutrition  of  roots,  the,  888, 408, 
421,444,466,489,512 
Nymph»a  Parkeriana,  450 


OAK  V.  ASH  SINCE  THE  battle 
Of  Waterloo,  314 
Odontoglossutns,  eicellens 
ohrysomeiannm.  207 ;  crls- 
pnm  nobillns,  423  crispnm 
Baroness  Schroder,  4a0 
Old  Year  and  the  New,  the,  1 
Oleander,  scale  on.  213 
Oiearla  stellularia,  869 
Oncidinm  curtnm,  7 ;  splendi- 
dam,296:  t“trapetalum,  422 
Onions, maggot,  ma-terlng  the, 
an  appeal,  1.59,  173,  198.  217, 
235;  sowing,  )9i;  culture 
and  mastering  the  maggot, 
254;  experiment"  at  War¬ 
minster,  2.58 ;  sowing  with 
Carrots,  260;  maggot,  the, 
294,342;  maggot,  mastering 
the,  a  review,  323;  importa¬ 
tions  of,  383 ;  maggot,  Ameri¬ 
can  remedy,  44";  diseased, 
485;  Phytoptns  allii,  485  ; 
eelworm  in  Onions,  485 ;  good 
keeping,  491 

Ophiopogon  japoniens,  51 
Oranges,  culture  in  C  lifornla, 
88;  American,  183 ;  Jaffa,  the, 
307 ;  absorption  of  odori¬ 
ferous  rraponrs  by,  348 ;  trees, 
grafting.  484 
Orchards,  damage  to.  447 
Orchid — Oncidinm  curtnm,  7 ; 
Zygopetalum  rostratnm,  7 ; 
deciduous  Calanthes,  7 ; 
culture  of  Calanthe  Veitchi, 
7;  L®llo-Cattieya  Nysa,  81; 
lessons  for  young  gardeners 
(roots  and  their  require¬ 
ments),  81  ;  Oypnpedinm 
Fairieano-Lawenciannm,  45 ; 
Masdevaliia  pnsilla,  45 ; 
Trichocentrum  albiflorum, 
45 ;  Oncidinm  Sanderiannm, 
45;  Danlrobinm  atro  viola- 
ceum,  65 ;  Onddium  orni- 
thorhynchum,66 ;  Polystacha 
Bnchanani,  66  ;  Cyrtopera 
papillosa,  66 ;  Sobralia 
immila,  66;  a  new  Orchid 
book  (Burberry’s),  87  ; 
Oncidinm  Qravesianura,  87; 
Saccolablnm  coeleste,  87  ; 
Orchid  weevil,  86;  Cypri- 
pedium  Adrastns,  103 ;  Plen- 
roiha Ills  nnistriata,  103 ;  Sca- 
phosepalnm  microdactylum, 
103;  Paphinia  grandiflora, 
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ORCHIDS— 

103;  Lae  ia  anceps  Ashworlh- 
iana,  125;  Coeloifyne  cristata, 
125;  DendroDium  Beu-onia:, 
126;  lu  Feb  nary, 141;  LajUo- 
Cattlpya  Boa.  Mrs.  Astor, 
141;  Calanthe  Baron  Schro¬ 
der,  Cvmbiaium  Traoey- 
anurn,  133  ;  at  Roselands, 
Teddington,  163  ;  some  fine 
Cypripe  linms,  131;  Lmlio- 
Caitleya  Tydea,  i8l ;  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  in  Northninberland, 
197  ;  com  o»t  for,  213 ;  Phaius 
Mari  haj.  219 ;  Coryanthes  ma- 
craatha,  219;  Orchids  near 
towns,  219 ;  newly  Imported 
242  ;  K.H.S.  Orchid  Com¬ 
mittee,  261 :  Chysis  bractes- 
cens,  2«2 ;  repotting  de¬ 
ciduous  Calanthes.  262;  On- 
cidinm  Marshalilanum,  263; 
Dendrobium  auperbnm  Hut- 
toni,  282;  cultura  notes, 
282;  Misdevallia  gargantua, 
282  ;  Ori  hids  at  Chelsea,  282  ; 
"The  Amateur  Orchid  Cmti- 
vau.r8’  Guide  Book,”  283  ;  at 
Westminster,  295  ;  Cypri- 
peilinm  Winifred  Hollington, 

295  ;  D<-.ndrobinm  superoum, 
293;  Oncidlu  u  sp  endidum, 

296  ;  Scuil.-aria  Steeli,  296  ; 
Stanhopeas.vOd ;  Dendrobium 
Enryaius,  322;  Epidendrnm 
Elli^i,  322  ;  “  Census  Orchld- 
eirnm,”  322;  Bletia  hya¬ 
cinth  na,  3^2  ;  Phaisenopsis 
culture.  321  ;  Orchids  at 
Salisnnry,  322  ;  Orchids  at 
Rodweil  Hall,  322  ;  jottings, 

337  ;  Cceiogrne  Swaniana, 
B37;  Lae  ia  cinr  abarim,  337  ; 
Dendrobium  nobile,  Smee’s 
var..  337 ;  Cypr  pedium  Annie 
Mtiasures,  337  ;  Sobralla 
sessiiis  (true),  338;  Cirrho- 
petalum  robustum.  338  ; 
O  mntoglossum  Uervantesi, 

338  ;  Vanda  snavis,  3i8  ; 
in  pits  and  fram  s,  318; 
Ccelogyne  Jlosslae.  864;  cul¬ 
tural  notes,  864  ;  Orchids  at 
Chelsea  (Mr.  Bull’s),  364; 
Dendrobium  Del  ense,  386  ; 
Cypripedium  macrochi  lum 
gigauteum,  386  ;  Orchid 
jottings,  386  ;  Qrammato- 
phylluin  Uulielmi  II..  386; 
Pickering  Lodge  sale.  386; 
Epidendi  um  nemoralemajns, 
386  ;  smiil  collection  of 
Orobids,386 ;  Cattleyao'trlna, 
386;  O  ioutogl.i8.-.um  crispum 
S.indeiaj,  408  ;  orchids  at 
Manchester  show,  4('8 ;  at 
Barford  Hill,  Warwick  408  ; 
hints  about  Warscewicze  las, 
408 ;  an  amateur  Orchid 
grower’s  dream,  408;  Cypri¬ 
pedium  callosum  Sanoera;, 
422  ;  Cattieya  Lawrenciana, 
422;  C.  iMossise,  423;  Cyc- 
noches  chlorocut'on,  4^  ; 
notes  and  comments  on  the 
Orchid-  at  the  I’empie  Show, 
423;  Phalns  Owenlanus,  445; 
Cattieya  Walkeriana,  445 ; 
Plenrothaliis  inflata,  445; 
Dendronum  Sanderlanum, 
445;  D.  glomeratum,  445; 
cultural  notes  on  Orchids, 
445  ,  Ly caste  costata.  487  ; 
nigro-hirsnte  Dendroblums, 
467  ;  Brasmas,  467  ;  Burliug- 
tonia8,467  ;  at  Fair  Oak  Lodge, 
490  ;  at  Westmount,  Kelvin- 
side,  Glasgiw,  49t;  Orchid 
joltings,  490,  514;  Odouto- 
glossum  crispum  Baroness 
Schidder,  490 ;  British  Or¬ 
chids,  491 

Orchid  tnos,  varnishing,  18 

Osmunda  regalis  at  Hendre- 
follan,  27 

Over-production,  313 

Oxalis  creuata  as  a  vegetable. 


PACHY8TOMA  SPECIOSUM,  197 
Pancratiums,  treatment  of,166 
Pansies,  the  pric  i  of  new,  56, 
69,96;  propagating,  410 
Pansy  show  (Midland)  at 
'J’amworth,  460 

Pansy  ami  Viola  Show  at  West¬ 
minster,  478;  Scottish  So¬ 
ciety’s  Show,  522 
Paris  green  (or  winter  moth, 270 
Path,  gravel,  ‘scnm”  on,  441 
Paniownia  imperiaiis, 47$ 

Peai  h  anu  Peat  leaves  blistered, 
441 

Peaches,  buds  falling,  251  ; 
forcing,  4l7 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  15  ; 
forcing,  210;  at  H  m,  285; 
Violet  Hdtive  (grafted)  449 
Pears,  era  klng,  Beu  re  Dlel, 
8 ) ;  tree  seate,  60  ;  and  their 
cnltnre,  92;  the  best,  122; 
Beund  haiice,  258  ;  Berga- 
mocte  Esperen,  2-0 ;  leaves 
blistered,  310;  bads  falling, 
375 

Pear  and  Plums  for  a  wall  case, 
441 

Peas,  Sweet,  traveUirg,.  .71 ; 
sowing.  (10  ;  Sweet,  iu  April, 
299 ;  early,  t85 


Peat  moss  litter  as  manure, 
450 

Peskham  Kye  Park,  391 
Pelargoniums,  winter  flower¬ 
ing,  10  ;  potting  and  bedding, 
66  ;  Ivy-leavtd,  at  Coombe 
Warren.  90 ;  golden  and  silver 
variegated,  127 ;  for  winter 
flowering,  Zonal,  276;  Ivy- 
leaf,  469 

Pepper  cultivation,  110 
Pepper  Tree,  the,  496 
PcSradeniya  Botanic  Gardens, 
280 

Petroleum,  as  an  insecticide  for 
Melons  and  Cucumbers,  88, 
110,127  ;  soluble,  128 
Petunla.s  in  pots,  98 
Phaius,  Marthas,  207,  219  ; 

Owenianus,  445 

Phalaenopsis  Vesta,  207  ;  cul¬ 
ture,  322 

Phlox  canadensis  (divaricata), 
503 

Phoenix  Park,  14 
Phrynium  varlegatnm,  27, 50 
Pieris  (Andromeda)  japonica, 
259 

Pines,  potting,  2ll ;  measure¬ 
ment  of  white,  451 
Pinks,  hybrid,  179;  Pink 
Homer,  495 

Pink  Shows,  448;  Southern,  478, 
523 

Pink  Society,  southern,  220 
Plane  trees,  blight  on,  484 
Plant  food  in  soils,  501 
Plant  houses,  16 ;  work  in,  97, 
117, 155,301, 488 


PLANTS,  FRUITS,  AND  VEGE¬ 
TABLES  CERTIFICATED  BY 

THE  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  SOCIETY— 

Adiantum  tenellum,  325  :  A. 
Schneiderl,  825 ;  A.  Cla;si- 
anum,  403  ;  Aerldes  maculo- 
sidm  Schrbderi,  481 ;  Aliioa.-ila 
Watsoniaua,  325  ;  Alpinia 
nutans,  325;  Alsophiia  Mar- 
shalliana,  403;  Alst  bmeria 
peregrina  alba,  370,  4'13  ; 

Amaryllis  Major  Wilson,  131 ; 
A.  Novelty.  244 ;  A.  Olympia, 
244  ;  A.  Holloway  Belle,  258; 
A.  speculum,  2$(;  A.  Gem, 
326 ;  Amygdalus  persica  var. 
magniflca,  131 ;  Anemone  St. 
Brigid,  28$;  Angrseoum 
FournierIanum,516;  Anguloa 
Clowesi,  481 ;  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum  atro-pur- 
Bureum,  244;  Apple,  Oak¬ 
land's  Seedling,  404;  Ari- 
siema  flmbriata,  481 ;  As- 
plenium  Drueryi,  403;  A. 
mcisnm,  403 ;  A.  Mayl,  403  ; 
Athyrium  f.-f.  Frizellse  coro- 
nare,  403 ;  Atragene  alplua, 
288 ;  Aqnflegla  Stuarti,  370 ; 
Azalea  albicans,  207  ;  A.  Mr. 
Victor  Savart,  ,325  ;  A.  Lively, 
325;  A.  Julia  Vervaene,  325; 

A,  Perle  de  Ledeberg,  325. 

- Beaumont'a  grandifljra 

snperba,  244 ;  Bifrenaria  tyri- 
anthina,  481 ;  Begonia  Lord 
Milton,  870  ;  B.  pi  itantefolia 
var.  illu8tris,403 ;  B.  platanas- 
folia  decora,  403 ;  B.  Lady 
Theodore  Quest,  403 ;  B.  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Salisbury,  403; 

B.  Sunlight,  403;  B.  Rosette, 
4$1 ;  B.  Earl  of  Craven,  481 ; 
B.  Duchess  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  481 ;  B.  Colossus,  481 ; 

B.  Rev.  T.  G.  Little,  481;  t$. 

Miss  Thompson,  481 ;  B. 
Miss  Falconer,  481 ;  B.  Mary 
Cornell,  481  ;  B.  Dr.  Nansen, 
516 ;  B.  H .  J.  Infleld,  516  ;  Bdu- 
gaiuvillea  glabra  Sander- 
iana,  325  ;  Brassia  Lawrence- 
ana,  288 ;  Browalila  speciosa 
major,  481.  —  Calanthe 
Bryan,  48;  C.  Phalo-Arnoldise, 
48 ;  C.  Florence,  48 ;  C. 
William  Murray,  48 ;  C. 
Baron  Schroder,  131;  Caia- 
dium  Qaspard  Crayer,244 ;  C. 
Assungny,  403;  C.  Baroune 
Clarede  Hir8ch,403 ;  Camellia 
Exquisite,  131  ;  Caona  L.  E. 
Bailey,  288 ;  C.  Cheshunt 
Yellow,  825 ;  Carnation  Sir 
Henry  Calcraft,  48;  G  John 
Peter  Rngus,  4$;  C  Mrs. 
Everard  Uambro,  481  ;  C. 
Duchess  of  Fife,  481 ;  C.  Prim¬ 
rose  Dame,  481 ;  O.  Duke  of 
York,  481  ;  C.  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  481  ;  C.  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Bsvan,  616 ;  C.  -James 
O’Brien,  516 ;  Crlnnm 
capensis  ?  370  ;  Cattieya 

Loddigesi,  207;  C.  Mendeli 
Lewi3i,403  ;  C.  Mendeli  Mrs. 
De  Barri  Crawshay,  4ii8 ;  C. 
Mossia;  imperiaiis,  4o3 ;  C. 
Mendeli  picta,403;  C.  Mossise 
Mrs.  R.  j.  Measures,  481  ;  C. 
Mossise  alba,  Pitt’s  variety, 
481 ;  Chysis  bratescens,  244  ; 
Clematis  countess  of  Onslow, 
516  ;  Cllvia  miniatum,  Hill¬ 
ingdon  variety,207;  I’oelogyne 
Mossiae,  207  ;  C.  Swaniana, 
325 ;  Coleus  Mrs.  F.  Sander, 
207 ;  C.  Empress  of  India, 
403;  Croton  Mavi,  6i6  ; 
Coryanthes  Wo'flana,  370; 
Cucumber  Progress,  370  ; 
Cyathea  Masteriana,  403  ; 

C.  pygmea,  403  ;  Cyclamen 


PLANTS,  (fee.  CERTIFICATED- 
Continued. 

Sultan,  131  ;  Cypripedium 
Aar.istus,  4$;  C.  Morganlse 
langleyeuse,  48 ;  C.  Godseffl- 
auum,  131  ;  C.  Fraseri,  13l  ; 
C.  Captain  Lendy,  131 ;  C. 
Winifred  Hollington,  288  ;  C. 
Masterslauum,  288 ;  C,  Annie 
Meisures,  326;  C.  macro- 
chilum  giganteum,  370;  C. 
bellatulum,  Hardy’s  variety, 
403  ;  C.  callosum  Sanderte, 

403  ;  C.  Leyseaiauum,  516. - 

Datura  chlorautba,  403  ; 
Delphinium  Alfred  Hen¬ 
derson,  481  ;  Dendrobium 
atro  violaceuin,  48 ;  D  Hebe, 
48;  D.  Cyb8le,207  ;  D.  Sibyl, 
2J7;  D.  Virginia,  207  ;  O. 
Euryalus,  244  ;  D.  superbum 
Hutc,jni,  244 ;  D.  crepidatum, 
Tnng  variety ,258  ;  D.  Aloippe, 
288 ;  D.  eapillipio,  283  ;  D. 
nobile,  S  nee’s  var.,  3'25;  D. 
Dell-use,  370;  D.  nobile  var. 
ScbioJerl  lua,  370;  D.  creta- 
ceuni,  370  ;  D.  veratrifolium, 
431 ;  D  Guiberti,  481 ;  Disa 
laugleyeu.sis,  370;  Dracaena 
Barroni,  131;  D.  Princess 
May,  131;  D.  De  Smetiana, 

370;  D.  Durrandi,  516.  - 

Epldendrum  Bllisi,  238  ; 
E.  radicaas,  325  ;  Eulo- 
pbiella  Eiizabethte,  288  ; 
Exojhorda  Alberti,  326. 

- •Fagiis  rotuudifolta,  481; 

Forsythia  Intermedia,  244  ; 
Fncbsia  Princess  May,  87t. 

- Galeandra  Davoniana,13l; 

Gloxlnera  S  Brilliant,  871; 

Gloxinia  Ladas,  481. - Heli- 

conia  lllnstris  rubricaulis, 

403  ;  Heinerocallis  Prances, 
516 ;  Hymenophylon  chi- 

loense,  4 18. - Iris  Heleuae, 

288;  I.  variegata  Prince  of 

Orange,  481 - Laella  anceps 

Ashwortnl,48 ;  L  superbiens, 
207  ;  L  Bootmana  (’<'),  288; 

L.  cinnabarina  326  ;  L. 
grandis  Plttiana,  516;  Lmlio- 
Cattieya  H  n.  Mrs.  Astor, 
131 ;  L.-C.  Tydea,  1-31 ;  L.-C. 
Aylingi,  403;  L.-C.  Frederic 
Boyle,  404;  L-C.  Canham- 
I  ina,  516 ;  Loropetalum  chi- 
nense,  2)7 ;  uyeas  e  Skinner! 
Mrs.  H.  Billantine,  2o7;  L. 
cruenta  gigantea,  238;  Ly- 
godiu  u  dlchotomum  poly- 

dactylon,  48l. - Magnolia 

parviaora,404 ;  Marauta  Mas- 
sangeina  metiliica,  404  ;  M. 
Massaugeana  Florentina,404  ; 

M.  Massangeaua  atrata,  404 ; 
Masdevallla  gargantua,  2o7 ; 
M.  Parlatoreaua,  481  ;  M. 
Asmodia,  481  ;  M.  glaphy- 
rantha,  481 ;  M.  Cassiopei 
516  ;  Kembilllana,  516 
Melon  Pride  of  Ingestrie, 
870 ;  Melon  Centre  of  Eng¬ 
land,  404;  Miconia  vesicarla, 
404 ;  Miitonla  steilata, 

323.  - Odontoglossum  ex- 

cellena  chrysomelanum,  207 
O.  elegans,  Sander’s  var.i 
244  ;  o  sceptrnm  walton- 
6086,244;  O.  Andersonianam, 
288 ;  O.  crispum  Plorie,  326 ; 
O.  crispum  Lowiauum,  326; 
O.  Pescatorei  var.,  871;  O. 
trinm  ihans  Lionel  Craw- 
8nay,37l ;  O.  crispum  heaton- 
ense,  371 ;  0.  Andersouiauum, 
Young’s  var  ,  404;  O.  Ander- 
sonlanum  suoerbum,  404  ; 
O.  crispum  E.xcelsior,  4U4 ; 
O.  crispom  Rex,  404  ;  O. 
crispum  iVolsteaholmi8e,404; 
O.  crispum  zanothes,  404;  O. 
crispum  Massaageanum,i04 ; 
O.  crispum  capartiauum,  4)4 ; 
O  crispum  Trian®,  404;  O. 
VnylatekUaum,404;  O.  vVilck- 
eauum  grauuis,  481  ;  O. 
sceptrum  aareum,  4S1 ;  O, 
scppcrum  leopard  anum,  481 ; 

O.  crisoum  Miss  Florence  M. 
Bovili  481 ;  O.  crispum  mira- 
bile,  481 ;  O  crispum  Barones.s 
Schidder,  481 ;  O.  crispum 
grandis  maouiatum,  481 ;  O. 
citrosmum.Rosefleid  var  ,481 ; 
Oncidium  (species?  ,  288;  O. 
Lucotianum,  288;  O.  sessile, 
321;  O.  Marshalilanum  su- 
perbum,  404;  Osmuuda  ja- 
vauica,  481.  — Pavonia  inter¬ 
media  kerm-siana,  131  ; 
Paj  ny  Mrs.  Manning,  481; 

P.  La  Perle,  516 ;  Pelar¬ 
gonium  Mrs.  W.  Wright, 
371  ;  F.  Imogene,  404  ;  F. 
Duchess  of  Fife,  481 ;  Pesca- 
torea  itlabochor'imexcellens, 
516;  Phaius  Blumei,207  ;  P. 
OweniiB,  8.'6 ;  F.  Owenlanus, 
4ii4  ;  P.  Sauderiauus,  6I6  ; 
PhaiiBuoiiSiS  Youngi,  131 ; 
P.  Vesta,  207 ;  P.  tacrasois, 
326  ;  Phlox  canadensis,  326  ; 
Pkyllocactus  Romeo,  326  ; 
P.  Cooperl,  404  ;  P.  Jessica, 

404  ;  F.  Orion,  404  ;  Pieris 
formosa,  371 ;  Primrose 
Elizabeth  Brodle,  244  ;  P. 
(iueen  of  the  White.-),  244 ; 
P.  Evelyn’s  Beaoon,  321 ; 
Primula  White  Perfection, 
131 ;  Polvpodum  Schneiderl, 
4)4 ;  Pteris  cretica  semper- 
virens,  4  ;4  ;  P.  ludens,  48l ; 


PLANTS,  &a,  CERTIFICATED- 
Continued. 

Pyrethrum  A'fred  Header- 
son,  481.  Rhododendron 
multicolor  Mrs.  Heal,  181 ; 
R.  Ne  Pus  Dlira,  2o7:  R. 
Niobe,  207 ;  R.  Rosy  Bell,  328  ; 
R.  rhomb  cum,  3’26 ;  R.  Prin¬ 
cess,  826;  R.  William  of  War- 
tembargh,326  ;  R.  Parity, 371 ; 
R.  Duebess  of  York.  4i)4 ;  R. 
Duka  of  York,  404  ;  Rose 
Lawrence  AUen.  283  ;  R. 
Medea.  871;  R.  Eugfene  Ver- 
dler,  404  SaiTaceuia  Wil- 
llsi,  481 ;  Scolopendrium  vul- 
garescaiariforme  404;  Senecio 
Qhiesbreghtt  isyu.  grandl- 
folius),  131 ;  Sonerlla  H. 
Walter,  404  ;  3p  rsea  astii- 
boides  floribunda,  5i6;  Strep- 
tocarpus  Weadlaudi,  2o7 ; 
Sycamore,  Dr.  Hogg’s  Crim¬ 
son  fruited,  48l  ;  Syringa, 
Madame  Lemoine,  871;  S. 
pyramidale,  371 ;  8.  Souvenir 
de  Lonis  S  iacne.  37i ;  S. 
Geant  des  BataiUes,  371 ; 
Sweet  Pea  Emily  Henderson, 

516. - Thunbe  gia  Harris!, 

326;  Tomato  Frogmore  Se¬ 
lected,  324  ;  Trioocentrum 
tigrlnum,  207.  —  Vanda 
Cathcartl  grandiflora,  207 ; 
V.  Hnghi.  288 ;  Vrlesta  Rex, 

207. - Wistaria  mnltijnga, 

404. 


Plants,  some  neglected,  347  ; 
for  house  decoration,  38) ; 
species  of,  384.43) 

Plumbago  rosea,  348 
Plumieria  braztlieuse,  496 
Plums,  363;  Mr.  Crowley’s 
mode  of  drying,  324 
Plum  trees,  scale  on,  353 
Pocket-book  notes,  265 
Poinsettias,  notes  on,  35 ;  leaves 
falling,  40 

Polygonum  oomplexam,  204 
Polypodiums,  the,  6;  vulgare, 
52 

Polystlchums,  317 
Pomological  society  (National) 
proposed,  220 

Potatoes,  pot  cul  ure  of,  16; 
crop,  the,  28;  la  Ireland,  59; 
starting,  81;  Jeannle  Deans 
and  The  Bruce,  109 ;  new 
French,  204  ;  crops  and 
chemical  manures  (Alnwick 
trials),  225;  exoerlraents  at 
Warminster,  258  .  326,  340 ; 
at  Alnwick,  -^59;  the  price  of, 
259,471;  and  Brussels  Sprouts, 
3t0;  trial  In  Surrey,  299  ; 
imoortatlons  of,  383 ;  from 
Cornwall,  405 ;  disease  in 
Ireland,  45) ;  crop  In  Jersey, 
493 

Poultry  fattening,  62 
Presentation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Iggnlden,  427 

Prices  of  garden  produce  In 
1893,  67 

Primu'as,  A.  P.  Barron  and 
King  of  ths  Pnrples,  10; 
at  Reading.  54;  Gaanell’s,94 ; 
missing,  146;  japonica  in 
pots,  203;  farinosa,  222  ; 
leaves  uses  of,  270;  Chinese, 
278 ;  obconica,  306 ;  obcouica, 
poison  and  remedy  327  ; 
lecture  on,  318 ;  Auricula,  419 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses 
(double),  496 

Primroses,  hardy,  222  ;  a  plea 
for,  240  ;  double,  281,  299,  321, 
314 

Progress  in  winter  flowers,  94 
Prunus  myrobalana  rosea 
plena.  267;  Ptssardi,  287 
Psylla  Mall,  56 
Ptychoraphis  angnsta,  91 
Pyrethmms.  propagating,  281 
Pyrus  elieagnifoiia,  298 


QUEEN  AND  THE  FRUIT 
growing  industry,  108 
Questionable  advice,  336,357 
(Juince  rust,  204 


RAILWAY,  GARDENING,  30 ; 
embankment,  a  picturesque, 
429 

Rainfall,  at  Abbots  Leigh,  2 ; 
at  Swaumore,  51 ;  influence 
of  artificial  on  plants,  52 ;  in 
West  Scot  and,  147 
Ramondia  pyrenaica,  19,  71 
Rsnancnins  acris,  poisonous, 
451 

Raspberries,  jottings,  S3  ;  Su¬ 
perlative.  70;  lertil  sers  fOJ, 
(4;  digging  amongst,  183; 
ernes  Injured,  310 
Reading,  winter  flowers  at,  54 
Red  spider  on  Apple  trees,  375 
Resources,  our  Lorticultural, 
421 

Rhododendrons,  multi«elor 
Mrs.  Heal,  149;  Ne  Plus 


RHODODENDRONS  -Continued 
Ultra  and  Niobe,  267  ;  Himiv 
lavan,  254 ;  Hd  fene  Schiffner, 
363 ;  at  Kew,  385 ;  rhombof- 
deum,  407  ;  some  fine,  at 
Birmingham,  473 
Rhus  cotlnoides,  51 
Richmond  Show.  522 
Riddings  Court,  477 
Robtnia  hisplda,  51 
Rookery,  building  a,  367 
Root  pruning,  value  of,  308 
Roots,  the  nutrl  tlon  of,  388,  408. 

424,  444,  468,  489,  512 
Roses,  Hybrid  I'eas.  12;  N.R.3,’9 
Exnibitiou  at  Windsor,  34  ; 
Reigate  Rose  Association  and 
Cottage  Gai'dsn  Society.  34  ; 
Hybrid  Teas,  84  ;  climbing 
Tea  Roses,  34;  clashing  of 
dates  ol  exhibitions  in  1894, 
46;  Hybrid  Tea  question.  46; 
Queen’s  prize,  Windsor  Shnw^ 
74,  li^e  ;  Reigate  Ro-e  Asso¬ 
ciation,  74  ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 
renimed  Belle  Siebreebt,  74  ; 
canker  on  the  wHd  Briar, 
74  ;  Hybrid  Tea  classifloation, 
74 ;  a  royal  cup  for  Rose* 
(Windsor  show),  92 ;  Hybrid 
Teas,  92  ;  Rose  Mrs  W.  J. 
Grant,  92;  "The  Ros-arian’s 
Year  Book,  1394,”  92 ;  E  tbam 
Rose  Show,  106  ;  Northern 
Provincial  Rose  Show,  106; 
Hybrid  Teas,  lOil ;  N.R.S, 
synonymous  Roses.106;  Work¬ 
sop  Rose  and  Horoicultuial 
Society,  106 ;  Ro-es  in  pots. 
100  ;  Rose-growing  under 
glass  in  AmeriC),  l4i;  gild 
medal  Roses  and  their  origin, 
145  ;  synonymous  Roses,  145> 
162;  gold  medal  Roses,  i6-i; 
the  clashing  of  Ro-ie  meet¬ 
ings,  162,  136,  225,  246  ;  the 
best  twenty-four  U.P.’s,  162; 
Rose  growing  under  glass  in 
Ameri-ja,  162 ;  early  growth 
in  Roses,  162;  Laeharms’s 
Hybrid  Noisettes,  -62;  prun¬ 
ing  Tea  Roses,  174  ;  Sut¬ 
ton  show,  186;  earliness  of 
growth  lu,  186;  north  and 
south,  186 ;  the  Q  leen  s  prize 
for,  186  ;  pruning  climbing, 
186;  north  and  south  shows 
clashing,  elect!  m  of  Teas, 
2)0  ;  early  growth  of.  -201  ; 
show  fixtures  m  18)4,  Rei¬ 
gate  Rose  Association  and 
clashing  of  shows,  225;  Gus¬ 
tave  Piganeau,  225 ;  National 
Rose  Society’s  provincial 
shows,  225  ;  Hybrid  Perpe- 
tuals  in  pots,  223 ;  the  H  rk- 
ness  silver  cui.  246  ;  pr-j- 
spects  of  the  co  nlng  season, 
243,520  ;  own  root  Roses,  251  ; 
show  fixtures,  186,  264,  284, 
304,  316,  360,  434,  46',  492.  519; 
N.R.S. ,  the  Sliver  cup  for 
small  growers,  264;  Mare -hal 
Kiel  at  Fair  Oak,  264  ;  new 
French  Roses,2i)4 ;  our  future 
new  Roses,  2,S4;  too-mneh- 
allke  Roses,  234 ;  parenr.ugeof 
Roses,  304  ;  Roses  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  305;  mildew  On  R-ises, 
311 ;  the  prnspects  of  the 
season,  316  ;  Mr.  A.  Hill  Grav 
on  Tea  Roses.  316  ;  prospects 
of  Rose  exhibitors  in  1894. 
346;  Roses  at  the  R  H.S., 
343 ;  early  Roses,  389 ;  the 
National  Rose  society  3 
Shows,  361;  Tea  Rises,  375; 
mildew  on  Rises,  392  ; 
canker,392;  National  Society, 
dates  of  Show.s,  414;  fungnj 
on  and  remedy,  4)7  ;  N.R.S. 
report  and  sche  uD,  434  ; 
the  Harkness  cha-lenge  can, 
434;  Rose)  and  the  frost, 

434  ;  a  wreck  of  Roses.  435  ; 
death  of  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Gall,  435 ;  work  among  Roses 
In  pots,  4'15 ;  Inforra-itioa 
wanted  in  New  Zia'and. 

435  ;  Qloire  de  D  jon  fail  ng, 

44);  orange  fungus  on.  441; 
effects  or  the  recent  fmet  on 
Roses,  454;  the  late  Rev. 
F.  H.  Gall,  455  ;  N  R.S.  dates 
for  Metropolitan  Shows, 455  ; 
Rose  Congress  at  Antwerp. 
455;  Roses  in  New  Zealand. 
Rose  notes,  jottings,  455  ; 
NR.S.  members  to  visit 
Windsor,  469  ;  dates  of  Rose 
shows,  469;  the  Rose  pro¬ 
spects,  470;  eine  Mane  Hen- 
rlette,  470  ;  Qioire  de  Dijon. 
470;  in  New  Zea  and,  470  ; 
Rev.  F.  II  GUI.  470  ;  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  470  ;  -m-es  lor 
hedges,  470  ;  own  root  Roses. 
470  ;  number  of  b  noms  sta  -ed 
at  N  R.3.  iiietrooo  It  iQ  Ex¬ 
hibitions  in  1  87  9',  493; 

Roses  at  Y’oi'k,  493.  519,  62'; 
Roses  at  Col -hester,  4i3; 
early  Rose  shows,  49.3  ;  Tea 
Roses  for  stall  ard-,  508;  the 
Polyanth-a  stock,  .508 

Rose  (National)  Booiet  ’s  gold 
medal,  130  ;  regulation  of 
synonymous  Roses,  145 
RoseShoivs  -Isle 01  W  ght..5‘2); 
Westminstsr,  52 1 ;  Windsor. 
521;  Richmond.  .522 
Rubbish,  a  c  uita  'Our.  18) 

Rubus  dellcio-u-,  4 15 ;  R  s  lecta- 
bilis,  4)6  ;  auikimus,  419 
Rule  of  thumb  gai  deuiiig,  261 
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SACCOLABIDM  CELESTE,  87 
Salvia  splenrtens,  at  Ugbrook 
Park,  7;  splendens  Bruanti, 
60 

Sarracenla  Wllli8l,498 
Saxifragas  luteo-purpurea  and 
S.  Malyi,  227 

Scale  insect  on  Plum  trees, 
352 

Scolopendriums,  32 
Scottish  manse  garden,  the  in¬ 
termediate  season  in,  67 ;  m 
a,  357 

Scuticaria  Steeli,296 
Seakale,  for  forcing,  growing, 
137 ;  Insects  on,  352  ;  root 
cuttings,  320 

Seaside  market,  growing  for 
the,  254 

Season,  the,  9  ;  an  ideal,  335 
Seeds,  sowing,  103,  143,  177  ; 
germination  of,  109, 184  ;  red- 
leading,  239 :  soaking  hard, 
223;  protecting  from  birds, 
221 

Senecio  grandifolius,  167 
Sensitive  plants,  362 
Sequoia,  an  ancient,  281 
ericographls  Qhiesbreghtlana, 
SO 

Shamrock,  the,  224 
Shows— Birmingham,  210 ;  Bo¬ 
tanic, 209;  Brighton  (spring), 
267  ;  Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne 
spring,  328 ;  Narcissus  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  328  ;  Auricula  and 
Primula  at  Westminster, 
329 ;  Antwerp,  388  ;  Man¬ 
chester  Whitsuntide,  393  ; 
Southampton  Spring  Show, 
94 ;  flower,  home,  foreign. 
International,  899 ;  Southern 
Pink  Show,  478  ;  London 
Pansy  and  Vio'a,  478 
Shrubs,  manuring  ornamental, 
66 ;  and  trees  flowering,  314 
Slaughterhouse  liquid  for 
Vines,  375 

Smllax  asparagoides,  396 
Snowdrops,  early,  72  ;  new, 
179 

Snowflakes,  121 

Soda,  nitrate  of,  in  Egypt, 
429 

Soil,  enriching  during  autumn 
and  winter,  45 


Soot  in  Strawberry  pots, 
212 

Sparrows  and  Cherry  blossom, 
280  ;  vanity  of,  343 
Sphreralcea  abuti  loides,  241 
Spider,  a  clever,  240 
Spinach,  failing,  winter,  250  ; 
winter,  infested  with  eel- 
worm,  29  L 

Splraia  astilboides,  SO:  Thun- 
bergi.  260  :  S.  arguta,  260  ;  a 
hybrid,  472 
Spray  leg,  407 
Spraying  fruits,  166 
Spring  bedding,  timely  hints 
about,  236 

Spruce,  Mr,  Robert,  death  of, 
10 

Stachys  tuberifera,  69 
Stanhopeas,  treatment  of,  298 
Stapelia  patnla,  95 
Statlce  profusa,  459 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  483 
Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin.  475 
Stigmaphyllon  ciliatum,  472 
St.  John  s  Bread  Tree,  495 
St.  Mary  Tallagkt,  Co.  Dublin, 
500 

Stocks  for  exhibition,  463 
Strawberries,  early,  10  ;  leaves, 
black  dots' on,  80;  fertilisers 
for,  84  ;  in  India,  89 ;  plant¬ 
ing,  172  ;  plants  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  231 :  forced,  unsatis¬ 
factory,  311 ;  growing  for 
profit,  346;  the  flowering  o', 
342 ;  Royal  8overeign,3l9,406 ; 
plants  unfruitful, 396 ;  Sensa¬ 
tion,  472  ;  The  Captain,  496 ; 
notes  on,  514  ;  utility  of 
Noble,  614 

Streptocarpns  Wendlandi,  207, 
223 

Streptoselen(Browallia)  Jame- 
soni,57,  77 

Sugar  cane  in  Japan,  407 
Sulhampstead,  cottage  farm 
459 

Surrey  sand  for  fruit,  285 
Sutton  &  Son",  Messrs.,  ex¬ 
cursion,  497 

Swanley,  flowers  at,  473 
Swanley  Horticultural  College, 
the,  498 

Sweet  Peas,  travelling,  28,  49 ; 
sowing,  49 ;  white,  90, 114 ;  bed 


SWEET  PKA.S—Con/inued 
of,  192  ;  in  Apri',  299  ;  Emily 
Henderson,  516 
Syringing,  the  value  of,  253 


TABERN.EMONTANA  coro- 
NARIA  riiORS- PLENO,  246  ; 
T.  cyraosa  fl  ire-pleno,  246 
Tea  cultivation  on  the  Cauca¬ 
sus,  70 

Tea  sesd  oil,  47  3 
Tecoma  jasminoides,  1.53, 166 
Tecophilaea  cyanocrocus,  363 
Temperatures,  temperance  in, 
84 

Temple  show,  the  date  of,  239 ; 
the,  100,  424 

Tennis  courts,  dimensions  of, 
484 

Thoughts  developed,  some,  153 
Thuia  Lobbi,270  ;  aurea,449 
Thunbergia  Harris!,  345 
Thyrsacanthus  rutilaus,  348 
Toads  and  woodlice,  343 
Tomatoes,  raising,  16 ;  plants 
fligging.  39’;  discoloured, 
440;  leaves  blackened,  440  ; 
“drooping”  disease  in,  524 
Tomtits,  28;  in  the  garden,  54 : 
in  the  garden  and  orchard, 
70 

Tool  houses  as  tell-tales,  275 
Trachelium  cieruleum,  61 
Trees,  planting,  9, 43, 70, 93, 108 ; 
management  of,  24 ;  the  in¬ 
ternal  temperature  of,  108  ; 
planting,  injulicions  149; 
in  Northumberland,  146 ; 
growth  of,  147 

Trees  and  shrubs,  manuring 
ornamental,  66;  (Mr,  A.  D. 
AVebster’s  book),  115;  orna¬ 
mental,  128;  fiowerine,  314 
Tree  leaves  as  fodder,  429 
Trichoeentrum  alblflorum,  45  ; 
tigrinnm,  207 

Trinity  College  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens,  13 

Tritelela  uniflora  and  T. uniflora 
pillida,  319 
Tuberose  culture,  353 
Tulipa  Kaufmanni,  362 
Tulips,  troubles,  3;  early 
Dutch,  285 ;  English,  364  ; 


TOLIPS  —Continued 
exhibition  at  AVestminster, 
363;  Dr. Clarke’s  lecture, 406; 
for  forcing,  ,525 

Tulip  Society,  Royal  National, 
88,  123  :  show  at  York,  4-36  ; 
Wakefield  Society’s  show, 
437 ;  show  at  Butley,  437 
Turkey  Oak  in  South  Afric.a,2H 
Turnips,  191 


CMBERSLADK  HALb,  501 
United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society  annual 
meeting,  208 
Urceolina  aurea,  348 


VALERIAN,  THE  (CBVTRAN- 
THUS  RUBER),  458,  471  ; 

the  Golden,  496 

A'lndi  Cathcarti  grandiflora, 
207 

Vemetables  in  Americ  204  ; 

over-production,  313 
Veitch  Memorial  med  s  ,«,  pre¬ 
sentation,  471 

Village  oa  Mav  day,  our,  357 
Vilmorin's,  MM.,  donations.  252 
Vineries,  ventilating,  336,  444; 
forcing,  350 

Vines,  outdoor  culture,  38 ; 
analysis  of,  39  ;  borders,  deep, 
watering,  46,  85;  forcing.  78, 
199,  2.8:  borders,  mulching, 
163:  planting  young,  159 ;  for 
lean-to  house,  174 ;  canes, 
shortening,  193 ;  managing, 
212;  abou',  214;  shoots 
blackened,  271 ;  attention  to, 
SOS  ;  grow.hs  dying,  311 ; 
aerial  ro  >ta  on,  352  ;  leaves 
runed,  39.5  ;  laterals,  dis¬ 
coloured,  44);  attention  to, 
438;  treatment  of,  482  ;  prun¬ 
ing,  rational  methods  of,  487  ; 
browning  disease  in,  518 
Violas,  13;  Conference,  pro¬ 
posed, 219  ;  at  Birmingham  471 
Violets,  in  irames,  13;  in  Ire¬ 
land,  90,  128;  in  Ireland,  the 
si»;e.  of  a  shilling  apiece,  163 
culture  of,  3)2 


Viticulture  in  Uruguay,  89 
Vriesia  Rex,  207 


AVAKEPIELD  PAXTON  SOCIETY 
497 

AValks  and  edgings,  garden,  36 
Wallflowers,  acres  of,  284  ;  at 
Canbury  Garden'<,343 
AAtarmlnster  Potato  and  Onion 
experiments,  285, 326  240 
W asps,  early  queen,  143 ;  queen, 

298 

AVatering,  wall  trees,  286 ;  in 
the  spring.  266 

Weather,  the  recent  cold,  61 ; 
in  Guernsey,  61  ;  the  recent 
severe,  29  ;  the  dry,  262  ;  in 
March,  262;  notes,  183,  598, 

299  ;  in  London,  warm,  279  ; 
in  May,  notes  on,  4,57 

AVeeds  and  their  uses,  102 
AVeir,  Mr.  J.  Jenner,  death  of, 
239 

Whin,  and  Furze,  201 ;  or 
Furze  ?  122 

AVilliams,  Mr.  Walter  Henry, 
death  of,  62 

AVilliams’  Memorial  medals,143 
AVindsor  Gardens  in  April,  335 
AVinter,  moths  on  Plums,  270  ; 
decoration,  hardy  foliage  for, 
127 

Wireworms,  true  and  false,  378 
Wistaria  sinensis,  289 
Wolverhampton  floral  fSte  for 
1894.  9 ;  prizes  at,  69 
AA’oodllce,  destroying.  Sll 
AVrightia  zeylanlca,  115 


YEAR  2000,  THE,  279 
Yew,  is  It  poisonous?  3',  89, 
100;  poisoning  by,  344 
York  Floral  Fete,  605 
Yorkshire  Gaia,  grand,  30, 108 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  AT 
LEWISHAM,  27 

Zygopetalum  rostratum,  7  ; 
Mackayi,  culture  of,  80 


WOODCUTS. 


Abelia  rupestris  . 

Abutilon  vitifolium . 

Adiantum  Clmsianum 

Amateur  Orchid  grower’s  dream,  an 

Beaumontia  grandiflora  ♦ , 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
Bongardia  Rauwolfl . 
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ONCE  more  I  have  been  asked  to  send  forth  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  a  friendly  salutation  on  the  opening  of  the  New 
Year.  I  could  not  but  respond  to  it,  although  there  are  reasons 
why  another  voice  and  hand  might  be  preferable,  for  when  one 
comes  to  be  verging  on  the  octogenarian  it  is  questionable  whether 
younger  and  more  active  minds  should  not  engage  in  the  task. 
The  old  hunter,  when  he  hears  the  pack  in  full  cry,  may  raise  his 
head,  and  snort,  and  whisk  his  tail  as  if  he  were  going  to  engage  in 
the  chase  ;  but,  alas  !  he  finds  after  a  few  frantic  attempts  that  his 
limbs  will  not  carry  him,  and  he  cannot  do  as  he  once  would.  So 
we  may  fiatter  ourselves  that  our  experience  may  tell  for  some¬ 
thing  ;  but,  after  all,  the  freshness  and  the  vigour  of  youth  are 
gone  from  us. 

Then  again,  when  year  after  year  one  comes  to  fulfil  the  same 
doty,  there  is  the  dread  of  repeating  oneself  ever  present.  When 
I  was  at  Deal  I  had  once  a  year  to  perform  a  somewhat  curious 
function.  An  old  pilot  had  left  a  small  sum  of  money,  out  of 
which  a  fee  had  to  be  given  to  the  clergyman,  clerk,  and  sexton,  on 
the  condition  that  on  the  anniversary  of  his  first  wife’s  death  a 
sermon  should  be  preached  by  the  parson  on  one  particular  text. 
Now  as  I  had  to  do  this  for  twenty  years,  it  was  not  easy  to  break 
fresh  ground,  and  consequently  there  was  always  the  fear  of 
repetition.  The  moral  of  this  incident  is  evident,  and  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  do  take  the  trouble  to  look  back  at  the  past 
volumes  to  see  what  the  old  parson  has  said,  they  may  perhaps  be 
ready  to  say,  “Why  this  is  the  same  old  story.”  And  yet  the 
variations  of  horticulture  are  so  many,  its  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment  so  great,  that  there  must  ever  be  some  change  at  any  rate  to 
note,  and  therefore  to  give  some  relish  to  the  dish. 

The  year  1893  will  ever  remain  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals 
of  horticulture  and  agriculture  in  this  kingdom.  The  full  effects 
of  the  terrible  drought  which  for  so  many  months  prevailed  over 
the  southern  part  of  our  kingdom  had  not  perhaps  been  fully 
realised,  yet  on  all  sides  we  hear  how  great  have  been  the  losses 
the  cultivator  of  herbaceous  plants  has  had  to  tell  of,  losses  and 
injuries  such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced  ;  and  in  places 
where  the  supply  of  water  has  been  deficient  every  species  of 
culture  suffered.  Many  are  the  moans  that  have  come  from  the 
cultivators  of  Lilies  as  to  its  evil  effects  on  that  charming  tribe  ; 
flowers  were  fully  expanded  a  month  before  their  time,  and 
consequently  were  over  and  past  much  sooner  than  they  ought  to 
have  been  ;  and  as  week  after  week  the  hot  weather  drove  plants 
into  flower,  it  became  evident  that  when  autumn  really  came  the 
so-called  autumn  flowers  would  be  past.  This  forwardness  upset 
all  the  plans  and  calculations  of  growers  of  special  flowers — Roses, 
as  we  all  know  in  the  south  of  England,  were  a  miserable  failure  ; 
Carnations  and  Picotees  were  pretty  well  bloomed  out  by  the  time 
that  the  exhibition  day  arrived  ;  Gladioli,  which  should  have  been 
in  full  bloom  about  the  beginning  of  September,  were  over  in  the 
beginning  of  August ;  and  the  same  had  to  be  told  of  most  flowers, 
although  by  some  strange  perversity  Chrysanthemums  were  in 
many  districts  somewhat  later  than  usual  ;  but  altogether  we  must 
put  down  the  past  year  as  the  most  disappointing  one  that  the 
gardener  has  experienced  for  half  a  century. 

The  most  extraordinary  circumstance,  however,  connected 
with  the  season  was  the  superabundance  of  fruit  of  all  descrip- 
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tions.  Not  only  were  our 'gardens  filled  with  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
bush  and  tree,  but  every  hedgerow  teemed  with  its  ripened 
fruit,  while  the  abundance  of  acorns  was  prodigious.  All  this  had 
a  striking  lesson  for  fruit  growers.  Apples,  unless  of  the  first 
class,  were  unsaleable,  though  first-class  fruit  was  able  to  command 
a  fair  market.  X  have  heard,  for  instance,  of  one  grower  who  sold 
500  bushels  of  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  for  Ss.  per  bushel,  while  com¬ 
moner  Apples  had  to  be  given  to  pigs  and  other  animals  to  eat, 
clearly  pointing  again  to  what  has  been  so  frequently  enforced  in 
the  Journal,  that  if  fruit-growing  is  to  be  profitable  only  superior 
and  saleable  varieties  should  be  grown.  It  is  somewhat  strange 
how  the  colour  of  a  nasty  flat  Baldwin  will  entice  buyers,  who 
will  turn  their  faces  away  from  an  English  Apple  not  so  hand¬ 
some,  but  with  ten  times  the  flavour  in  it.  It  is  the  same,  say, 
with  Potatoes.  One  is  continually  recommended  to  try  some  new 
variety  from  the  other  size  of  the  Atlantic.  They  are,  as  it  is 
said  of  them,  a  ball  of  flour,  but  without  a  particle  of  the  true 
Potato  flavour  such  as  we  get  in  a  York  or  Scotch  Regent. 

The  year  has  not  been  one  with  any  remarkable  sensation 
in  horticulture,  and  as  London  is  the  centre  of  all  things  to  the 
Englishman  so  the  state  and  condition  of  horticulture  as  exhibited 
in  the  metropolis  is  a  pretty  sure  index  how  things  generally  are 
throughout  the  country.  That  the  love  of  flowers  and  gardening 
generally  is  still  ever  increasing  is  testified  by  the  wonderful  growths 
of  immense  establishments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and 
throughout  the  kingdom,  where  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are 
grown  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demand.  The  result  has  been 
in  such  a  season  as  the  past  of  excluding  many  of  those  foreign 
competitors  who  have  been  accustomed  to  spoil  the  English  market, 
and  home-grown  Grapes  and  Tomatoes  have  almost  excluded  the 
foreign  ones  ;  and  if  London  is  the  centre  of  horticultural  enter¬ 
prise,  then  will  all  lovers  of  gardens  ever  look  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  as  the  source  of  much  that  is  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  all  gardeners.  During  the  past  year  it  has  gone  on 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  indeed  has  attempted  something 
new.  The  grand  scheme  for  a  horticultural  hall  seems  to  have 
collapsed,  and  for  the  time  at  least  the  matter  is  shelved. 
Rumours  have  been  circulated  of  a  proposed  return  to  South 
Kensington  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Institute.  Those 
who  remember  the  miseries  of  those  years  when  the  Society  was 
located  at  South  Kensington  might  well  shrink  at  the  possibility 
of  such  a  retrograde  movement.  We  are  assured,  however,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  ;  for  although  its  present  position  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  yet  it  would  be  a  sorry  thing  were  it  to  barter  its 
independence  for  any  problematical  advantage.  The  Temple 
Show  was  as  usual  a  grand  success,  it  brought  together  exhibitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  some  from  Belgium  and 
Holland.  No  department  of  horticulture  was  left  out,  and  from 
the  aristocratic  Orchids  down  to  the  tiniest  alpines  everything  was 
a  grand  display  of  floral  beauty  to  suit  all  tastes.  The  Show  also 
was  financially  a  success.  The  same,  however,  could  not  be  said 
of  the  new  departure  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  in  the 
closing  days  of  August.  Anyone  who  knows  the  neighbourhood 
could  hardly  have  anticipated  anything  else  but  failure.  There 
was  a  grand  collection  of  flowers,  of  fruit,  and  vegetables,  but,  alas  ! 
few  to  look  at  them.  The  Society  did  what  it  could  to  open  out 
new  sources  of  interest,  not  without  success.  After  all,  the  fort¬ 
nightly  meetings  form  the  chief  source  of  interest  in  the  Society’s 
proceedings.  Whatever  novelties  the  world  can  produce  are 
brought  forward,  and  it  is  sometimes  wonderful  to  see  how  the 
dingy  building  is  brightened  by  the  multitude  of  brilliant 
flowers.  But  two  things  suggest  themselves — one  is,  whether 
there  is  not  too  much  of  a  market  appearance  about  it,  and 
whether  the  large  collections  of  plants,  which  are  the  ordinary 
stock-in-trade  of  so  many  growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
might  not  be  dispensed  with  when  rarities  and  novelties  would 
stand  a  better  chance  of  being  noticed  ;  the  other  is,  whether  Kew 
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might  not  do  a  little  more  to  add  interest  to  the  meetings.  There 
most  be  always  many  things  in  such  an  establishment  to  interest 
all  lovers  of  plants,  and  although  the  officials  occupy  a  high  and 
serene  position,  they  might  sometimes  condescend  to  consider  the 
inferior  mortals  who  lie  outside  their  gate. 

The  International  Exhibitions  at  Earl’s  Court,  while  not  equal 
in  point  of  interest  to  those  of  the  preceding  year,  have  yet  on 
the  whole  been  creditable,  and  advanced  the  interests  of  horti¬ 
culture.  They  have  had  the  effect,  as  before,  of  interfering  with 
the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  and  the  loss  of  the  Great  Autumn 
Fruit  Show  held  there  in  September  has  been  widely  felt  and 
greatly  mourned,  and,  as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  probability 
of  the  continuance  of  the  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition,  1894  will  no 
doubt  see  its  revival.  Of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  we  hear  but 
little  ;  its  finances,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  in  a  too  flourishing 
condition,  but  its  exhibitions  and  fetes  seem  to  attract  many 
persons. 

I  do  not  think  either  that  the  past  year  has  been  noted  by  any 
great  horticultural  or  botanical  novelty.  The  love  of  Orchids,  or 
rather  the  taste  for  Orchids,  seems  to  know  no  diminution.  Not 
only  is  the  world  ransacked,  the  primeval  forests  penetrated  in 
.  search  for  them,  but  the  successful  efforts  of  the  hybridiser  are 
,  adding  fresh  beauties  to  our  collections  and  fresh  perplexities  to 
.  the  botanist,  who,  having  been  wont  to  scoff  at  the  florists  with 
=.  their  unscientific  names,  now  find  their  sacred  domain  invaded  in 
^  like  manner.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
taste  runs,  when  we  find  that  eighteen  Cattleyas  and  thirty-four 
:  Cypripediums  have  been  either  certificated  or  had  awards  of  merit 
given  to  them,  while  amongst  florists’  flowers  thirty-two  Carnations 
and  sixty-two  Chrysanthemums  sharing  the  same  honours  are  a 
pretty  strong  indication  as  to  the  popularity  of  these  two  classes  j 
but  where  are  places  to  be  found  for  all  these  novelties,  and  will 
many  of  the  older  varieties  survive?  The  past  year  has  not  been 
signalised  by  any  new  departure  in  horticultural  literature,  for  we 
can  hardly  include  in  that  description  the  commencement  of  the 
puhlication  of  the  “  Index  Kewensis,”  a  magnum  opus  indeed,  of 
which  two  parts  have  already  appeared — a  work  of  immense 
.  labour  and  research,  and  as  a  book  of  reference  will  be  found 
invaluable. 

The  death  roll,  though  not  so  long  as  usual,  contains  the  names 
of  many  for  whom  florists  especially  will  mourn — men  who  have 
done  good  service  to  the  classes  of  flowers  over  which  they  have 
been  engaged.  What  a  hearty  florist,  for  instance,  have  we  lost  in 
“  Sam  Barlow,  to  whom  nothing  that  claimed  to  be  a  florist  flower 
came  strange,  and  who,  first  at  Stakehill  near  Manchester,  and 
afterwards  in  his  beautiful  garden  near  the  Orme’s  Head,  cultivated 
-so  many  and  such  choice  plants.  The  Rev.  Frederick  Tymons^ 
but  little  known  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  but  a  kind  and 
genial  florist,  occupied  in  the  sister  Island  the  most  prominent 
place  as  the  cultivator  and  exhibitor  of  many  florist  flowers.  Of 
the  good  service  done  by  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton  as  a  hybridiser  in 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  ; 
while  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year  have  removed  from  amongst 
us  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  who  during  a  long  life  has  done  more  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  as  a  florist  flower  than 
perhaps  any  other  person.  Two  well-known  names  amongst 
raisers  of  Roses  abroad  have  passed  away  during  the  past  year, 
Mens.  Guillot  of  Lyons  and  Mons.  Charles  Verdier  at  Paris.  The 
former,  who  has  done  more  to  enrich  our  Rose  gardens  than  almost 
•any  other  raiser,  the  value  of  his  introductions  being  testified  by 
the  fact  that  two  of  his  Roses  carried  off  the  highest  awards  the 
very  year  he  was  taken  from  us.  Mons.  Charles  Yerdier  did  not 
occupy  perhaps  so  prominent  a  position  ;  in  past  years  he  gave  us 
'many  good  Roses,  which  have  been,  however,  superseded  by  other 
varieties.  He  was  an  estimable  man,  quiet,  and  business-like  ;  ho 
leaves  no  family,  and  I  believe  his  business  passes  into  the  hands 
of  his  brother  Eugene.  Nor  can  I  leave  the  record  of  our  Rose 
losses  without  alluding  to  th§  loss  we  have  sustained  by  the  death 


of  our  Yice-President,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller  ;  he  will  long  be 
missed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  over  which  as  one  of 
the  Yice-Piesideuts  of  the  Society  he  has  so  long  and  so  ably 
presided. 

Such  is  a  brief  record  of  the  past  year.  Of  course  it  can  only 
be  a  sketch,  and  that  a  very  imperfect  one,  and  now  we  have  to 
look  forward,  uncertain  in  this  as  in  everything  else,  to  what  a  year 
may  produce.  We  have  fallen  upon  critical  times ;  the  continued 
depression  in  agriculture,  stagnation  in  commercial  enterprise,  the 
disputes  between  capital  and  labour,  have  all  had  a  depressing 
tendency,  and  their  effects  are  being  felt  in  many  departments  of 
horticulture.  Still,  we  must  try  to  look  hopefully  on;  we  must 
recollect  how  difficulties  have  been  surmounted  in  the  past,  and 
that  by  the  same  energy  they  may  be  in  the  future.  All  we  who 
are  interested  in  the  Journal  must  hail  with  satisfaction  the  many 
proofs  that  it  gives  of  its  vigour,  its  power  of  adaptation  to  the 
increasing  exigencies  of  the  times.  We  are  all  thankful  to  see  the 
vigour  of  our  venerated  chief,  and  hope  that  he  may  long  be  spared 
to  guide  its  ways.  Some  of  us  have  grown  old  in  its  service,  and 
must  soon  resign  our  pens  to  younger  and  abler  hands,  and  so 
gladly  welcome  the  appearance  of  fresh  contributors,  who  may 
supply  our  places  when  we  are  gone.  To  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  also  we  all  look  hopefully  ;  so  long  as  its  affairs  are  under 
the  direction  of  its  present  Secretary,  whose  courteous  and  business¬ 
like  habits  have  done  so  much  to  lift  it  out  of  the  quagmire  in 
which  it  was  sunk,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  Council  which  commands 
the  confidence  of  horticulturists,  we  may  hope  success  will  attend  | 
its  efforts. 

Now,  my  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  gentle  craft,  look  hopefully 
on.  We  know  not  what  new  developments  may  take  place,  or  in 
what  direction.  Some  years  ago  a  few  horticulturists  were  met 
together,  when  the  question  arose,  “  What  flower  shall  be  taken 
in  hand  to  be  improved  ?  ”  It  was  said  the  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums* 
and  Cinerarias  had  reached  a  standard  which  could  not  be  surpassed. 
One  of  the  company  said,  “  There  is  the  Tuberous  Begonia  !  ”  It 
was  taken  in  hand,  and  with  what  marvellous  results  we  all  know. 
What  is  to  be  the  flower  of  the  future,  who  can  tell  ?  But  I  would 
say  to  you.  Press  on  ;  there  are  triumphs  to  be  won,  and  pleasures 
to  be  experienced.  We  need  not  fall  back  upon  Lord  Bacon’s 
apothegm,  for  we  all  know  from  experience  the  pleasures  which  a 
garden  gives  to  us.  Ever  since  my  earliest  days  flowers  have  been 
my  companions  and  friends  ;  in  rain  and  sunshine,  storm  and  calm, 
they  have  ever  spoken  to  me,  and  now  that  I  am  old  I  can  look 
back  with  thankfulness  to  the  solace  they  have  been  to  me  during 
those  dark  and  cloudy  days  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  everyone  of  us. 
They  tell  me,  too,  that  in  looking  forward  to  what  lies  beyond  this 
life  the  fairest  idea  that  can  be  set  before  us  is  the  new  Eden  into 
which  sin  and  sorrow  are  never  to  enter.  I  ask  you,  then,  not 
simply  to  believe  -what  experience  has  taught  me,  but  try  it  more 
and  more  for  yourselves,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  results  will  be 
to  you  what  they  have  been  to  me.  And  now  the  year  1894  opens 
upon  us  may  it  be  to  you  and  all  in  the  truest  sense,  a  Happy 
New  Year. — D.,  Deal. 


A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR  IN 

IRELAND. 

In  a  slight  retrcspect  of  the  past  year  in  Ireland  I  must  claim 
the  indulgence  of  those  who  read  the  little  1  am  able  to  say  on  the 
subject,  for  my  personal  experience  is  limited  to  the  county  of 
Dublin  ;  but  centrally  situated  as  it  is  on  the  eastern  seaboard  it  should 
give  a  fair  average  of  the  effects  of  the  past  year  on  our  green  little 
island.  Is'either  can  I  offer  a  mass  of  statistics.  Why  then,  may  be 
asked,  do  1  obtrude  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  ? 
With  the  proverb  in  my  mind  that  qui  s' excuse  s' accuse  I  offer 
instead  of  excuse  a  motive,  viz.,  that  of  making  the  Journal  a  bridge 
over  the  seventy  miles  of  sea  on  which  we  can  communicate  with 
you,  gardeners  of  England,  and  that  the  ocean  may  not  be  a  bar 
to  a  ‘*  union  of  hearts  and  hands.” 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  you  are  aware  this  land,  known  of  old 
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as  the  Island  of  Saints,  is  not  all  saints  now  any  more  than  the  flora 
and  fauna  is  summed  up  in  Potatoes  and  pigs,  of  which  in  some 
minds  a  vague  idea  may  (I  think  it  does)  prevail  that  it  largely 
consists  of  ;  but  Potato  patches  do  not  monopolise  the  country,  and 
as  for  the  “  gentleman  who  pays  the  rent,’'  judging  by  his  present 
high  market  value,  he  may  yet  become  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 

Comparing  the  year  just  past  with  Jubilee  Year,  already  passed 
into  history,  yet  sufficiently  near  to  bring  them  side  by  side  for  com¬ 
parison,  at  no  period  of  it  did  vegetation  assume  the  parched 
appearance  of  1887,  when  lawns  and  pastures  were  so  killed  that  not 
till  the  following  spring  did  they  resume  their  normal  c  mdition. 
Here,  at  the  foot  of  the  Dublin  mountains,  with  the  granite  rock 
peeping  through  the  lawns,  sufficient  surface  sprinklings  of  rain  have 
fallen  to  keep  ihem  fresh  and  green,  and  our  meadows  yielded  a  crop 
but  slightly  under  the  average  ;  yet  springs  all  but  failed,  placing  us 
in  the  anomalous  position  of  wanting  water  but  not  rain.  The  supply 
to  the  city  taken  from  the  mountains  of  Wicklow  has  been  a  source 
of  serious  anxiety  to  the  corporation,  who  have  had  to  supplement  it 
by  going  back  to  their  original  supply  from  the  canals. 

Whilst  mentioning  our  metropolis,  familiarly  known  as  “  dear 
dirty  Dublin,”  I  would  ask  any  visitor  who  finds  himself  in  it  on  a 
fine  day  to  stand  on  Carlisle  Bridge  and  look  seawards,  the  stately 
Custom  House  on  the  left,  an  azure  sky  oractically  untainted  by 
smoke,  flocks  of  gulls,  “  birds  of  the  broad  and  sweeping  wing,” 
circling  in  mid  air,  rhen  make  a  mental  comparison  with  any  manu¬ 
facturing  town  of  similar  size  he  may  be  acquainted  with,  say  Bristol, 
which  1  know,  or  Edinburgh,  which  I  regret  to  say  I  have  not  seen, 
any  seaport  will  do,  to  ask  himself,  as  I  have  done,  Is  not  this  a  lioel 
on  the  chief  Irish  city  ?  At  low  water,  perhaps,  some  leviathan  of 
the  deep  churns  up  the  bed  of  the  river  with  its  screw,  causing  com¬ 
parisons  to  be  “odorous,”  but  the  ozone-laden  breezes  sweep  up  from 
Dublin  Bay  neutralising  these  “ancient  and  fishlike  smells,”  that  in 
place  of  being  injurious  they  must  be  actually  nourishing,  judging  by 
the  longevity  of  dwellers  on  the  quays. 

In  a  review  of  the  seasons  in  their  order,  spring  commenced  with 
the  advent  of  March,  February’s  snows  which  had  mantled  us  now 
disappeared,  the  thermometer  seldom  falling  below  freezing  point, 
and  maximum  temperatures  read  high.  This  was  the  dryest  month 
of  the  year,  rain  falling  on  five  days  only  with  a  total  of  but  0’360. 
Never  did  seeds  go  in  better,  but  germination  was  slow;  previous  to 
March  our  rainfall  was  5'330.  April  gave  on  six  days  a  rainfall  of 
1T40,  The  Koyal  Horticultural  Society’s  spring  Show  on  the  20ch 
just  caught  the  last  of  the  Narcissi,  which  had  Lem  exceptionally 
fine.  In  comparison  with  a  normal  season  we  were  now  fully  a 
month  in  advance,  which  position  was  maintained  throughout. 
Spring  flowers  were  on  the  wane  ;  in  a  stand  of  twenty-four  varieties 
in  which  hardy  flowering  shrubs  are  admitted  I  was  able  to  put  the 
showy  rose-coloured  Tree  Pseony,  Khododendron  Barclayanum,  and 
the  handsome  Cytisus  scoparius  Andreanus.  All  should  have  this 
beautiful  new  Broom,  which  in  a  stand  of  hardy  flowers  helps  to 
sweep  clean. 

May  was  a  delightful  month,  without  frosts  ;  rainfall  2-320. 
Three  weeks'  absence  from  home  and  duty  in  making  a  P-mporary 
garden  for  a  fete  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  premises,  Ball’s 
Bridge,  it  is  needless  to  say,  threw  me  out  of  the  routine  of  work  and 
observation,  but  it  was  satisfaction  to  find  amid  the  varied  ent-rtain- 
ments  and  stalls  represented  by  all  Ireland,  the  work  abroad  was 
appreciated,  and  the  garden  was  a  prominent  feature  of  this  com¬ 
bined  fete  and  bazaar,  styled  “  Kosmos,”  resulting  during  the  six 
days  it  was  open  in  a  nett  gain  of  £11,000  to  the  City  of  Dublin 
Hospital,  for  which  it  was  organised.  But  while  I  was  busy  abroad 
others  were  busy  at  home  in  the  shape  of  Onion  and  Carr  J  ^rubs,  and 
these  gentry  had  each  cleared  otf  the  food  they  favoured. 

June  came  in  with  anxiety  to  complete  the  bedding.  Calceolarias 
had  been  planted  in  April  ;  though  many  complaints  of  their  dying 
out  was  common  during  the  summer  I  never  had  them  better. 
Altemantheras  went  away  without  a  check.  The  only  drawback  to 
carpet  bedding  was  the  persistent  manner  in  which  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  tore  up  the  Sedums,  and  marred  the  effect  of  what  would 
have  been  otherwise  perfect.  Arenaria  balearica  they  avoided,  and 
this  I  am  preparing  to  use  as  a  substitute  for  Sedums.  At  this  time 
one  could  never  tire  in  admiring  the  rich  and  varied  beauty  in  the 
foliage  of  the  trees,  dense  canopies  of  many  tints,  nifiped  by  no 
untim-ly  frosts  nor  torn  by  ruthless  winds  ;  nor  were  they  of  less 
interest  in  the  heavy  crops  of  inflorescence  they  now  carried,  whilst 
the  music  of  countless  myriads  of  unseen  things  in  their  leafy  home 
overhead  fell  soothingly  on  the  ear.  We  started  cutting  grass  in 
meadows  on  Junelflth  with  all  appearance  of  a  long  spell  of  unbroken 
weather,  but  were  sadly  out  in  our  reckoning,  fur  from  the  21 -t  to 
the  29th  we  had  more  or  less  rain  every  day,  but  with  that  doubtful 
consolation  of  others  being  in  the  same  boat,  for  haymiking  at  this 
time  was  general  in  County  Dublin  ;  1-960  was  the  measure  of  rain 
this  month. 

Rummer  was  marked  by  no  boundary  line  of  dates.  Some  time 


back  in  the  spring  it  had  imperceptibly  stolen  upon  us.  Our  Rose 
Exhibition  on  July  6th  showed  at  a  glance  how  matters  stood. 
Amateurs  in  County  Dublin  were  fairly  out  of  it,  but  the  Messrs. 
Dickson  saved  the  reputation  of  the  Show,  and  added  to  their  own  by 
staging  exceptionally  fine  stands,  bearing  witness  that  with  them  in 
the  north  matters  were  not  so  far  advanced.  Expectations  of  a  good 
autumn  display  were  not  realised — aftergrowth  was  wretched. 
Strawberries  were  practically  over  and  only  represented  by  Waterloa, 
shown  in  good  form,  but  to  my  thinking  the  colour  is  objectionable. 
By  July  many  Chrysanthemums  had  given  their  second  crown  bud, 
which  removed,  resulted  in  a  third  crown  rightly  timed  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Princess  family  were  the  exception,  forming  second  crowns  at 
the  usual  time  ;  Mrs.  A.  Hardy  was  as  usual  “uncertain,  coy,  and  hard 
to  please  ” — with  thirty  plants  sue  refused  me  a  show  flower  for  the 
battlefield.  Give  her  up,  you  say.  Oh,  no,  I  am  in  for  fifty  this 
year.  The  lady  may,  as  she  has  before,  prove  a  ministering  angel  in 
the  hour  of  trial.  July  registered  2*290  in  the  rain  gauge,  with  78® 
maximum  shade  temperature  on  the  24th,  the  hottest  day  we  had 
here  except  August  17th,  which  gave  the  record  for  the  summer 
with  79°. 

Bush  fruits  were  abundant.  Gooseberries  phenomenally  so. 
Every  flower  must  have  set  and  swelled.  Pendent  varieties  hung  to- 
the  ground  in  competi.ion  with  blackbirds  to  see  which  could  get  the 
most.  They  beat  us,  but  both  parties  were  satisfied,  for  we  had  other 
fish  to  fry — so  had  they  in  attacking  hard  Pears  and  making  inroads 
for  the  wasps,  which  were  here  as  elsewhere  unusually  abundant. 
August  gave  the  record  for  rainfall  with  3-400.  On  the  9lh  a 
tempest,  tropical  in  its  grandeur,  visited  us,  coming  up  at  9  30  p.m. 
from  the  south,  also  eastwards  from  the  sea.  Vivid  and  continuous 
sheet  lightning  lasted  till  11  o’clock.  Cattle  on  the  mountain  sides 
two  miles  distant  stood  out  distinct  in  the  electric  glare  against  the 
black  pall  overhead.  In  this  locality  storms  of  such  intensity  are 
rare.  The  autumn  Show  on  the  25th  was  an  unusually  good  one, 

September,  October,  and  November  gave  cfilectively  4-230  inches 
of  rain,  completing  our  total  supply  for  the  eleven  months  of  21  030' 
inches,  being  about  two-thirds  of  the  usual  average  of  other  years. 
Autumn  afforded  every  facility  for  lifting  Potatoes,  and  disease  was 
rarely  noticeable.  The  Scotch  Champion  is  for  Ireland  the  champion 
still,  being  grown  to  the  extent  of  79  per  cent.  Present  price  for 
picked  qualities  in  Dublin  Market  is  £3  per  ton.  Kemps  and 
Flounders  are  the  principal  mioseason  varieties. 

The  panic  at  midsummer  in  the  hay  and  straw  markets  was  of  but 
short  duration,  though  we  were  then  threatened  that  hay  would  now 
be  £10  per  ton.  Present  prices  for  best  qualities  are  less  than  half 
that,  while  straw,  wheaten  and  oat,  fluctuates  from  30s.  to  50s.  per 
ton.  The  shiftless  way  in  which  both  are  put  on  the  market  detracts 
much  from  its  appearance,  and  cannot  fail  to  lessen  its  value. 
Trussing  and  binding  hay  seems  unknown  here,  being  loaded  loose  on 
the  carts,  and  straw,  if  bundled,  is  tumbled  together  in  the  loosest 
manner.  Agricultural  statistics  will  probably  show  an  all-round 
under  average,  but  no  such  failures  as  reported  in  the  south  of 
England.  We  may  not  have  had  so  much  sunshine  as  in  England, 
but  sufficient,  and  I  trust  a  balance  over,  to  carry  forward  in  our 
hearts  to  meet  those  rainy  days  which  may  come  to  us  in  the  yet 
unrevealed  present  year. 

A  retrospect  of  a  year  just  gone,  but  gone  for  ever,  brings  solemn 
thoughts  ;  other  things  crop  up  besides  those  mentioned.  We  miss 

“  The  touch  of  some  vanished  hand, 

The  sound  of  a  voice  that’s  still.” 

But,  sustained  by  that  “hope  which  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast,”  we  look  forward  to  a  Happy  New  Year.  Such  may  it  be  to 
you,  brothers  of  the  craft  in  England. — E.  K.,  Dublin. 


TULIP  TROUBLES. 

Are  Tulips  really  so  troublesome  that  they  may  justly  be  put 
aside  ?  Surely  not.  Many  growers  of  them  will  dissent  strongly 
from  the  implication  that  the  beauty  and  interest  of  these  splendid 
flowers  are  overbalanced  by  the  necessity  for  an  elaborate  cnltural 
rigime.  There  are  few  florists’  flowers  which  will  flourish  under 
such  simple  treatment  as  Tulips,  and  still  fewer  which  give  their 
grower  so  rich  a  reward  for  his  care  and  attention. 

I  do  not  think  it  could  be  said  that  the  decline  in  favour  which 
Tulips  experienced  some  years  ago  is  attributable  to  their  entail¬ 
ing  a  great  amount  of  trouble  in  cultivation.  Even  when  they 
are  managed  on  the  old  plan,  arranging  bizarres,  bybloemens,  and 
roses  on  the  orthodox  lines  of  the  old  growers,  it  merely  means 
working  on  a  well-ordered  system,  and  that,  as  every  business  man 
knows,  saves  trouble  instead  of  causing  it.  Anyone  who  has  had 
opportunities  of  practising  it,  or  seeing  it  practised,  will  recognise 
that  an  ordinary  routine  of  Tulip  growing  is  a  constant  guide 
to  the  worker.  He  knows  where  to  look  for  every  sort,  and 
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if  unable  to  do  the  honours  of  his  collection  can  hand  his  plan 
over  to  the  visitor,  and  leave  him  with  the  certainty  of  his  being 
in  a  position  to  make  an  instructive  as  well  as  enjoyable  survey. 

So  far  as  culture  is  concerned,  there  is  no  more  trouble  in 
growing  a  collection  of  Tulips  than  there  is  in  managing  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Daffodils.  Save  for  the  season  of  planting,  the  course  is 
very  much  the  same.  Neither  Daffodils  nor  Tulips  do  thoroughly 
well  on  the  leave  alone  system,  but  if  annually  lifted,  cleansed,  the 
smaller  sorted  out  for  nursery  beds,  and  the  full-sized  bulbs  then 
replanted,  the  best  results  are  secured.  There  is  much  enjoyment 
to  be  derived  from  growing  a  collection  of  either  of  these  beautiful 
bulbs,  and  the  fact  of  operations  being  carried  on  in  the  open  air 
means  that  the  work  is  healthful  too. 

It  might  perhaps  be  said  that  there  is  a  serious  trouble  in 
refining  a  collection  of  Tulips,  so  many  sorts  having  to  be  eliminated 
that  are  not  up  to  concert  pitch.  But  is  not  this  task  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  Tulip  growing?  There  is  a  perennial  hopefulness 
in  the  work.  It  is  scholastic,  and  gives  pleasure  to  those  whose 
thought-tendency  is  advancement.  The  grower  weeding  out 
inferior  sorts  is  like  the  lapidary  who  is  making  a  beautiful  gem 
from  a  shapeless  “  rough  diamond.”  His  art  does  more  than 
occupy  his  hours,  it  gives  him  keen  mental  enjoyment  and 
intellectual  satisfaction. 

Tulip  lovers  of  all  grades  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
devoted  band  who  are  striving  to  lift  the  Tulip  back  to  its  old 
place,  and  who  are  working  with  true  wisdom  in  the  groove  of 
improvement.  The  secret  of  the  flower’s  decline  may  not  lie 
wholly  in  the  gross  corruption  of  the  strains  by  the  wholesale  dis¬ 
semination  of  bad  sorts,  but  unquestionably  that  had  much  to  do 
with  it.  A  good  Tulip — a  Mabel  let  us  say,  or  a  Pilot,  or  a 
Storer’s  No.  4 — is  a  truly  beautiful  object ;  but  many  of  the 
mongrels  have  no  more  claim  to  comparison  with  them  than  a 
street  cur  has  to  a  St.  Bernard.  Without  pandering  to  the  absurdity 
that  everything  English  must  be  good,  and  everything  foreign  bad, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  blending  of  foreign  “blood  ”  has 
seriously  impaired  the  value  of  the  true  strains.  Many  of  the 
continental  sorts  lack  cleanliness,  and  when  they  crop  up  amongst 
their  purer  sisters  their  appearance  at  once  betrays  them. 

Those  of  the  trade  growers  who  are  taking  up  florists’  Tulips, 
will  find  the  advantage  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
private  cultivators.  Before  they  trouble  much  about  selling, 
they  must  refine.  There  are  immense  numbers  of  Tulips  either 
masquerading  under  false  names,  or  hiding  a  mysterious  light 
under  the  bushel  of  an  unknown  one,  that  are  utterly  unworthy 
of  culture  beside  the  true  jewels.  These  will  have  to  be  rigorously 
condemned  if  growers  are  to  become  more  numerous.  In  short 
our  dealers  must  be  artists  as  well  as  tradesmen,  and,  to  their 
•credit  be  it  said,  they  are  awake  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Then  there  may  be  another,  and  this  time  a  real,  source  of 
trouble,  and  that  is  disease  in  the  collection.  While  there  may  be  two 
opinions  as  to  whether  improving  the  strain  is  tedious  or  pleasur¬ 
able,  there  can  only  be  one  when  foul  brood  finds  its  way  into  the 
Tulip  hive.  Disease  is  the  serpent  in  the  Eden  of  the  Dutch 
growers,  and  sometimes  baffles  all  their  efforts  to  eradicate  it. 
I  have  seen  thousands  of  plants  going  off  under  the  eyes  of 
life-long  cultivators.  Growers  of  choice  collections  in  this  country 
will  not  err  by  giving  a  season  or  two  of  quarantine  to  all 
importations,  keeping  them  in  a  separate  bed,  and  for  the  rest 
guard  against  evil  by  the  provision  of  a  wholesome  and  well- 
drained  soil.  To  pick  the  lowest  spot  in  a  garden  for  a  Tulip  bed 
is  quite  likely  to  “  entail  trouble,”  in  the  form  of  disease.  Without 
doubt  one  of  the  great  requirements  of  Tulips  is  a  deep,  friable, 
and  thoroughly  drained  root  medium  ;  and  with  that  provided  a 
long  step  has  been  taken  on  the  road  to  success. 

The  beauty  of  these  flowers  is  great,  their  interest  absorbing. 
As  the  eye  is  arrested  by  their  exquisite  markings  and  pure  tones, 
so  the  imagination  is  struck  by  the  twofold  phase  of  their  bright 
life  span.  In  the  self  stage  they  are  as  children  developing  under 
the  eye  of  a  loving  parent  into  the  ripe  dignity  of  a  noble 
maturity,  or  as  the  tints  of  dawn  deepening  into  the  flaming 
glories  of  day. — W.  P.  W. 


THE  FRUIT  SUPPLY— MARKET  TREES. 

Much  good  advice  has  been  given  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
relative  to  the  avoidance  of  cheap  bargains  in  fruit  trees,  and 
readers  have  been  t(.ld  to  let  market  bundles  alone.  Everyone 
whose  advice  is  asked  on  buying  and  planting  fruit  trees  should 
express  those  views.  I  bold  that  the  greater  amount  of  inferior 
fruit  which  is  produced  in  orchards  all  over  the  country  and  sent 
to  the  markets  is  grown  on  trees  which  have  been  purchased  in 
open  markets.  Many  such  trees  have  been  planted  that  should  be 
grubbed  up  and  better  varieties  from  a  good  source  obtained.  These 


will  produce  fruit  that,  under  good  management,  will  bring  profit  in 
due  time.  I  am  aware  that  trees  sold  in  the  markets  at  the  present 
day  are  better  and  truer  to  name  than  formerly,  but  they  are  risky, 
and  time  and  money  may  be  wasted  in  buying  and  planting  such 
trees.  Too  often  we  see  fruit  trees  exposed  for  sale  with  a  rank 
growth  and  few  roots.  These  when  planted  have  a  lingering 
existence,  and  inferior  fruit  is  the  inevitable  result. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  many  orchards,  particularly  in  the  West  of 
England,  are  being  planted  with  well  selected  trees  of  approved 
sorts  of  fruit.  I  have  previously  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  an  instance  of  many  cheap  market  trees  having  been 
planted,  which  I  predicted  would  be  of  little  value.  This  has  since 
proved  true.  Several  of  the  trees  have  died,  and  the  ground  is 
now  planted  with  new  trees  from  a  good  source.  No  doubt  the 
cost  of  standard  fruit  trees  is  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
tenant  farmers.  In  some  instances  the  price  is  as  much  again  from 
a  nurseryman  as  that  paid  for  trees  in  the  market,  and  with  the 
present  depression  in  agriculture  and  other  industries,  the  farmer  or 
small  holder,  unless  he  is  told  the  difference,  and  what  the  results 
are  likely  to  be  from  the  rank  growth  and  dried  roots  of  the 
market  trees,  buys  these  trees  as  his  father  did  before  him,  and 
then  if  he  eventually  has  fruit,  wonders  why  it  is  not  so  large  and 
good  as  his  neighbour’s,  who  procured  better  trees  of  useful  varieties 
from  a  nursery. 

I  believe  that  well-rooted,  healthy,  standard  fruit  trees  can  be 
purchased  from  £7  lOs.  per  100  trees  true  to  name,  and  if  their 
selection  is  left  to  a  nurseryman  of  repute,  and  he  has  a  description 
of  the  soil,  varieties  will  be  sent  that  will  succeed,  and  give 
pleasure  and  profit  to  the  buyer  if  properly  attended  to  when 
received,  carefully  planting  and  staked,  also  protected  from  rabbits, 
and  mulched  with  manure.  When  tenant  farmers  or  small  holders 
cannot  procure  trees  I  think  the  owner  of  the  land  should  purchase 
them  ;  surely  no  right  thinking  tenant  would  object  to  pay  interest 
on  such  outlay.  I  know  on  some  estates  (Madresfield  Court,  for 
instance)  where  trees  are  supplied  to  the  tenant  farmers  and 
cottagers  by  the  owner.  We  see  planted  healthy  young  fruit  trees, 
which  are  giving  pleasure  to  the  possessors  and  increasing  in  value 
every  year.  The  example  practised  on  that  estate  is  worthy  of 
being  followed.  Private  enterprise  can  do  a  great  deal  to  further 
the  object  we  all  have  in  view  without  in  any  way  doing  injury  to 
the  trade  :  it  would  rather  a  benefit  to  it,  as  the  example  alone 
mentioned  has  encouraged  other  people  to  purchase  and  plant 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  done  so. — John  Chinnery. 


AN  BAST  LOTHIAN  GARDEN  IN  1893. 

{Concluded  from  page  570,  last  vol.) 

Among  flowers  I  think  the  outstanding  one  has  been  the 
Carnation.  I  had  about  a  thousand  plants  together  out  of  doors, 
and  when  these  were  in  full  flower  they  presented  a  beautiful 
sight,  while  individually  the  several  varieties,  many  of  which  were 
tried  for  the  first  time,  gave  much  pleasurable  interest.  In  addition 
to  the  above  we  had  500  yellow -flowered  kinds  and  a  few  hundreds 
on  trial,  which  were  later  than  the  majority  of  the  plants,  and, 
therefore,  prolonged  the  display  for  a  long  period.  Last  year  and 
the  year  preceding  that  Carnations  flowered  so  late  that  the  time 
of  their  beauty  was  greatly  curtailed,  therefore  they  were  all  the 
more  welcome  this  season.  The  new  varieties  in  Carnations  are 
being  distinctly  overdone.  What  with  Continental  and  English, 
not  to  say  American  varieties,  which  appear  to  have  characteristics 
of  their  own,  it  is  impossible  to  try  many  of  the  newer  kinds. 
Some  of  Benary’s  sorts  are  very  good,  and  they  have  generally  a 
strong  fragrance.  These  are  kinds  which  ladies  like  : — Emilia 
Gallotti,  Mignon,  Jessica,  Brockhaus,  Holbein,  Meta,  Fireball, 
Madonna,  Schleiben,  Cordula,  and  Superba.  Of  English  sorts 
Ketton  Rose  was  in  particular  very  beautiful  ;  the  want  of  scent 
is,  however,  a  drawback.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  white  varieties 
I  liked  Niphetos  best  of  all.  It  is  good  in  all  respects,  and  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  Clove  scented.  Another  grand  border  Carnation  from  the 
same  raiser  is  Aline  Newman;  a  red  variety  with  a  sweet  fragrance. 
The  older  sorts — Germania,  Raby  Castle  (a  variety  of  several 
aliases),  and  Mrs.  R.  Hole — are  still  unsurpassed.  I  notice  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  strain  of  Marguerite  Carnations.  “  Mal- 
maisons  ”  were  not  in  general  so  good  as  usual.  The  intense  heat 
seemed  to  take  the  colour  out  of  the  flowers,  and  the  growths  were 
so  much  ripened  that  plants  intended  to  flower  in  the  spring  have 
produced  an  abundance  of  bloom  during  the  autumn  and  winter. 
At  present  the  flowers  are  darker  in  colour  than  I  have  ever  seen 
them.  I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the  dark  pink  form. 

Next  to  Carnations  the  spring  display  of  Fancy  Polyanthus, 
Tulips,  and  Narcissus  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  A  bed  of 
the  Giant  French  Ranunculus  yielded  much  pleasure.  Irises  of  all 
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kinds  were  finer  than  usual.  Unfortunately,  early  Gladiolus  had 
been  killed  by  frost,  and  the  display  of  these  was  wanting.  The 
same  frost  destroyed  nearly  all  our  plants  of  Hyacinthus  candicans, 
and  also  a  large  collection  of  Montbretias,  as  well  as  crippling 
Schizostylis  coccinea  and  Tritomas.  The  other  Gladiolus  were 
somewhat  crippled  by  want  of  water,  and  the  spikes  were  not  so 
good  as  usual ;  but  as  a  set  off  the  corms  have  never  turned  out 
cleaner  or  better  ripened.  The  feature  of  the  late  autumn  months 
was  doubtless  the  Michaelmas  Daisies.  Aster  amellus  was  beautiful 
for  ten  weeks,  and  A.  novse-anglise  and  A.  novae -belgae  produced 
abundance  of  flowers.  The  season  favoured  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
and  among  these  nothing  was  prettier  than  the  clear  pink  Christine. 
Henry  Jacoby  next  to  this  was  the  best.  In  our  dry  soil,  notwith¬ 
standing  much  watering,  Begonias  did  not  prove  successful.  We 
had  eleven  beds  of  Begonias,  and  if  it  had  not  been  that  a  ground¬ 
work  of  Koniga  was  growing  among  them,  these  beds  would  have 
been  an  eyesore.  Dahlias  were  very  floriferous ;  too  much  so, 
perhaps,  as  by  autumn  the  flowers  were  small.  We  had  some  very 
beautiful  forms  of  Cactus,  such  as  St.  Catherine,  Kyneritb,  Beauty 
of  Arundel,  Panther,  Juarezi,  Yellow  Juarezi,  and  many  more. 
Roses  were  particularly  poor.  They  had  been  badly  frostbitten, 
and  then  the  drought  made  the  period  of  flowering  very  short. 
However,  many  of  the  plants  have  made  excellent  growth,  and  the 
prospects  for  another  year  are  encouraging.  Rosa  rugosa  fruited 
freely,  and  the  heps  were  very  beautiful.  Autumn  Roses  have 
been  fairly  plentiful.  There  has  always  been  a  few  blooms  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon  ;  last  week  we  had  some  charming  buds  of  Henry 
Bennet.  Christmas  Roses  again  are  much  earlier  than  usual ; 
Helleborus  maximus  is  almost  past,  H.  angustifolius  is  just 
opening  its  pearly  buds,  and  some  of  the  species,  such  as  atro-rubens, 
are  opening  flowers  not  a  few. 

Regarding  Chrysanthemums,  the  earlier  varieties  were  very 
early,  but  the  others  have  kept  back  exceedingly  well — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  we  have  a  splendid  Christmas  and  New  Year  supply. 
Our  best  at  present  comprise,  in  white  varieties.  Lady  Margaret, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Madame  Louise  Leroy  (a  fine  sort), 
Florence  Percy,  Princess  Teck,  Mons.  Astorg,  Condor,  and  some 
plants  of  Soeur  Melanie  kept  cool.  In  yellow  flowers  we  have 
Peter  the  Great,  Miss  A.  Lowe,  Guernsey  Nugget,  and  Yellow 
Ethel  in  light  shades  ;  Alice  Bird,  Old  Gold,  and  President  Hyde 
in  dark  shades.  Red  varieties  are  represented  by  Val  d’Andorre, 
Julie  Lagravere,  and  E.  Molyneux ;  and  rosy  shades  by  Maiden’s 
Blush,  Amy  Furze,  and  Etoile  de  Lyon.  Of  earlier  kinds  I  have 
never  seen  Elaine  finer  than  this  year.  These,  of  course,  are  all 
grown  as  bush  plants. 

Of  annuals.  Asters  were  excellent.  Comet  improves  on 
acquaintance,  and  among  white  flowers  this  must  be  termed  one 
of  the  best  for  cutting.  I  had  a  long-continued  display  of  Sweet 
Williams,  raised  from  seeds  sown  the  previous  year.  Mignonette 
again  from  June  until  November  was  most  attractive.  I  had  a 
number  of  varieties,  and  allowed  each  plant  room  for  development 
with  a  most  pleasing  result.  Though  the  season  was  one  of  the 
worst  for  Sweet  Peas  flowering,  by  keeping  the  pods  from  develop¬ 
ing  the  bloom  was  generally  good  and  continued  as  long  as  usual. 
The  sorts  I  shall  grow  in  largest  numbers  in  1894  will  be  Her 
Majesty,  Venus,  Blushing  Beauty,  Cardinal,  Firefly,  Countess  of 
Radnor,  Emily  Eckford,  Captain  of  the  Blues,  Mrs.  Sankey,  Lady 
Penzance,  and  Orange  Prince.  The  only  essentials  to  be  observed 
with  these  are  to  give  the  plants  plenty  of  room,  to  grow  only  the 
best  kinds,  and  gather  all  the  flowers  as  they  open. — B. 


AFRICAN  FLOWERS. 

When  at  times  I  read  about  the  yellow  Arum  it  occurs  to  me  I 
may  copy  portions  of  letters  received  from  my  nephew  in  Swaziland, 
Africa,  sent  to  me  in  1891.  Having  to  search  for  some  other  matter 
I  came  across  these  African  letters,  and  am  of  an  opinion  that  they 
will  he  of  interest  to*  many  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 
My  nephew  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  The  seeds  I  sent  home  were  those  of  a  very  pretty  fluffy  Grass, 
some  white,  some  a  coral  pink,  and  also  seeds  of  the  Sensitive  Plant 
which  I  think  most  probably  the  kind  you  had  ;  it  grows  to  a  fine 
bush  here  and  has  a  very  pretty  blossom.  Grasses  are  now  coming 
on,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  some  seeds  shortly,  though  I 
do  not  know  if  they  will  come  to  perfection  in  your  country. 

“  The  Ferns  are  very  prett}'^  and  varied  in  the  streams  and  gullies  ; 
some  I  have  pressed.  The  Tree  Fern  grows  like  a  Palm  in  almost 
every  kloof. 

“  We  have  a  great  variety  of  Lilies  and  Orchids.  The  Arum  Lily 
is  very  plentiful  in  moist  places,  though  the  prettiest  is  a  pink  and 
white  striped  one  which  grows  in  great  clusters,  and  which  the 
natives  dry  and  eat  when  short  of  food.  When  in  blossom  I  used  to 


have  bunches,  which  the  Kaffirs  bring  for  a  few  matches,  all  over  the 
place. 

“  A  few  months  ago  we  had  a  flower  more  co.mmon  than  the 
Primrose  in  Sussex,  but  oouble  the  size  and  more  like  a  Primula. 
The  country  is  now  a  deep  pick  wi  h  a  flower  that  grows  like  a 
Foxglove,  only  the  petals  are  thick  and  waxy.  That  is  the  drawback 
in  pressing  flowers  here,  the  flowers  bt  ing  mostly  of  a  waxy  nature. 
This  is  a  fine  country  for  anything  to  grow  provided  seedlings  get  a 
fair  start  before  being  put  out  in  the  sun.  1  have  started  a  number  of 
plants  by  sowing  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  no  sooner  they  begin  to 
show  than  the  sun  scorches  them.  I  tried  by  putting  matting  over, 
but  if  only  left  off  for  a  few  minutes  they  are  destroyed. 

“  The  Granadillas  (a  Passion-flower  with  eatable  fruit)  are 
covering  the  place.  Young  Peaches  are  forming,  and  four  of  pur 
Banana  trees  are  in  fruit.  We  also  have  Pawpaws  lipe,  like  a  Melon 
in  appearance  and  shape,  but  grows  on  the  stem  of  a  tree  20  feet 
high  ;  of  Granadillas  we  have  a  cartload. 

“  The  red  leaf  enclosed  makes  a  very  pretty  hedgerow  ;  the  plant 
from  which  it  was  taken  grows  very  thick,  about  3  feet  6  inches  high. 
Any  slip  will  grow,  and  in  a  very  few  months  makes  a  heavy  bush. 
It  produces  feathery  white  blossoms  twice  a  year  and  is  an  ever  red, 
never  losing  any  foliage.  The  green  and  white  kind  is  a  variety,  how 
caused  I  cannot  tell,  as  on  the  same  root  half  may  spring  up  red  and 
half  the  green  and  white.  It  is  easily  trimmed  with  a  sickle  or  bush 
knife. 

“I  expect  some  Oranges  this  year.  Wattle?,  Gums,  and  Pinus 
insignia  do  wonderfully  well  and  grow  at  a  tremendous  rate.  Gums 
grow  15  feet  a  year,  but  in  the  first  year  we  lose  about  three  out  of 
five  from  white  ants,  and  about  five  out  of  ten  afterwards.  ; 

“  I  have  found  a  very  pretty  wild  flowering  plant  which  makes 
excellent  garden  edging.  It  is  a  Daisy  as  large  as  a  Mars^uerite,  but 
only  grows  about  8  inches  high.  It  is  a  free  bloomer  and  has  much 
improved  by  cultivation. 

“  We  have  a  scarlet  Marguerite,  very  showy,  which  grows  a  few 
miles  off  and  which  I  want  to  try  in  the  garden  ;  also  a  large  bright 
yellow  flower  as  large  as  a  Chrysanthemum  and  like  a  Dandeliqti  in 
looks,  only  a  brighter  colour  and  about  six  times  the  size,  growing 
about  18  inches  high. 

“  My  patch  of  Sunflowers  was  not  a  success  for  food  use.  The 
plants  grew  beautifully,  but  80  per  cent,  of  what  should  have  been 
seed  had  no  substance — merely  husks. 

“Business  is  very  quiet,  and  I  think  we  shall  have  to  take  tf- 
farming.  I  am  going  to  try  Oaffee  and  Tea,  as  I  fancy  from  repoil 
the  country  is  suitable  for  them,  though  I  think  they  have  not  yeA 
been  tried.  Cotton  is  spoken  well  of  on  the  flats.’’ 

1  sowed  seeds  of  the  coral-pink  Grass,  but  the  seedlings  perished 
quickly  after  commencing  growth.  The  seeds  of  the  Sensitive  Plant 
did  not  germinate.  Some  other  seeds  sent  were  described  as  belonging^ 
to  a  climber  that  had  round  white  scented  flowers  as  large  as  a  plate, 
and  locally  called  the  “  Moonflower.”  Seeds  of  it  germinated,  but 
do  what  I  would  after  growing  the  plants  about  2  feet  they  suddenly 
flagged  and  some  started  again  from  the  bottom,  but  all  eventually 
died.  I  have  the  red  leaf  and  green  and  white  leaf,  but  do  not 
know  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant. — J.  H.  Verrall. 

[We  are  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Verrall,  and  we  quite  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  citations  in  question  will  be  perused 
with  interest  by  many  of  our  readers.] 


APPLE  WINTER  MAJETIN. 

With  this  I  enclose  for  your  inspection  some  Apples,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  described  to  me  as  remaining  on  the  tree  till  March,  and  then 
being  fit  for  use.  In  a  walled  garden  by  Friar  Street,  Sudbury,  stands  a 
tree  from  which  these  Apples  were  gathered.  The  leafless  branches  are 
covered  with  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  only  very  few  being  blown  down  by 
the  violent  gale  about  a  fortnight  since.  The  tree  is  quite  healthy,  and 
I  should  say  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old.  It  appears  to  be  budded  dose 
down  on  the  ground,  or  it  may  be  raised  from  a  “  burr  knot,’’  a  not 
uncommon  practice  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In  appearance  it  reseipbles 
the  old  Kent  sort  called  “  French  Crab,”  but  it  differs  in  one  or  two 
particulars. — Thomas  Bunyard. 

[The  Apple  is  Winter  Majetin — a  good  culinary  variety  in  use  till 
May,  preserving  its  deep  green  colour.  “  This  variety,”  says  Dr.  Hogg, 
in  the  “  Fruit  Manual,”  “  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  Noifolk  Apple,  where 
it  is  much  grown  for  the  local  markets.  It  was  first  made  public  by 
Mr.  George  Bindley,  who  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society.  In  the  ‘  Guide  to  the  Orchard,’ it  is  stated  that 
the  Aphis  lanigera  or  ‘  mealy  bug,’  so  destructive  to  most  of  our  old 
orchard  trees,  seems  to  be  set  at  defiance  by  the  Majetin.  ‘An  old  .tree 
now  growing  in  a  garden  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Youngman  of 
Norwich,  which  had  been  grafted  about  3  feet  high  in  the  stem,  has 
been  for  many  years  attacked  by  this  insect  below  the  grafted  par  t 
but  never  above  it,  the  limbs  and  branches  being  to  this  day  perfectly 
free,  although  all  the  other  trees  in  the  same  garden  have  been  infected 
more  or  less  with  it,’  ”]  ; 
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Natiokal  Cheybanthemum  Society. 

We  are  requested  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  state  that,  owing  to  severe 
illness,  the  Treasurer  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  is  unable 
to  sign  the  cheques  for  the  payment  of  the  prize  money  awarded  at  the 
December  Show,  and  some  delay  in  forwarding  the  same  within  the 
specified  time  is  therefore  unavoidable. 

Canteebuey  Cheysanthemum  Show. 

We  have  been  asked  to  announce  that  the  Canterbury  Chrysanthemum 
Show  will  take  place  on  November  14th  and  15th,  at  the  Foresters’ 
Hall. 

iNCtJBVED  Japanese  Cheysanthemums. 

Me.  E.  Beckett  on  page  661,  last  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture^  states  that  “  he  cannot  understand  ‘  Beginner  ’  (p.  497) 
accusing  the  winner  of  a  first  prize  at  the  Reading  Chrysanthemum 
Show  exhibiting  unfairly.”  He  will  see,  however,  on  the  same  page 
that  I  had  made  a  slight  error.  Perhaps  as  the  matter  is  under  discussion 
he  will  kindly  state  why  the  stand  containing  L6on  Frache  and  Mdlle. 
Marie  Hoste  was  not  disqualified  ? — Beginnee. 

Cheysanthemum  Ameeica. 

In  speaking  of  this  single  flowered  variety  “W.  S.,”  page  579  last 
volume,  says,  “  That  such  a  beautiful  sort  should  have  escaped  attention 
80  long  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret.”  I  presume  he  is  thinking  of 
himself  only,  as  the  numerous  qualities  possessed  by  this  charming 
variety  have  long  been  known  to  cultivators  of  this  type  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum.  For  years  I  have  appreciated  this  variety,  and  advised 
others  to  grow  it  for  flowering  at  Christmas.  Perhaps  "  W.  S.”  has  only 
just  “taken  up”  the  cultivation  of  these  charming  members  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  family  ;  if  this  be  so  I  am  glad  he  has  found  out  their 
value. — E.  M. 

.Cheysanthemums  Mes.  L.  C.  Madeieiand  Mes.  Jeeome  Jones. 

I  enclose  a  bloom  each  of  Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira  (incurved),  and 
Mrs.  Jerome  Jones  (Japanese  incurved),  two  of  the  best  of  these 
classes  I  know  of  for  Christmas  decoration.  Both  are  very  dwarf  in 
habit  and  free  in  blooming,  the  former  carrying  six  and  the  latter 
twelve  blooms  each.  These  will  make  grand  exhibition  varieties,  but 
must  be  stopped  in  March  to  make  them  breik  sufficiently  early  for  the 
November  shows.  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones  is  a  first  favourite  in  America, 
I  hope  to  see  it  shown  in  England  next  season.  The  colour  is  a  glisten¬ 
ing  marble  white  when  taken  on  the  earlier  bud,  and  has  very  broad 
stiff  florets. — W.  Wells. 

[The  flowers  sent  were  fresh  and  of  a  fair  size.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira 
ia  a  blight  orange  yellow,  and  a  useful  addition  to  the  incurved 
varieties.  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones  will  doubtless  also  become  a  popular 
yariety]. 

Judging  at  Edinbuegh. 

I  HAVE  just  read  Mr.  Eushton’s  letter  on  page  578,  last  volume  ot 
She  Journal  of  Uorticultvre.  Regarding  the  appointing  of  an  “  expert,” 
allow  me  to  say  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  appointing,  and 
never  have  dreamt  of  doing  such  a  thing.  I  was  made  aware  that  an 
expert  had  been  asked  to  point  the  stands,  and  saw  his  figures  when  he 
had  done  so.  The  expert  states,  according  to  your  editorial  note,  that 
“  be  was  desired,  but  not  officially  appointed,  to  examine  the  collection 
and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  be  was  not  “desired  ”  by  any  member  of 
the  Committee,  either  officially  or  privately.  Mr.  Rushton,  in  his 
accusation,  declared  that  “the  Secretary  afterwards  told  the  protestors 
that  the  Committee  acknowledged  the  misjudgment.”  This  I  still  most 
.emphatically  deny  ;  and  I  told  Mr.  Rushton  frequently  that  I  declined 
to  express  an  opinion  officially,  or  take  any  other  steps  than  those  I 
had  taken. — Robeet  Laied,  Sec, 

[Some  of  our  readers  have  suggested  that  the  “  expert’s  ”  view  would 
be  interesting.] 


I  AM  sure  there  are  few  exhibitors  who  will  fail  to  sympathise  with 
Mr.  Rushton.  He  states  the  case  so  clearly  (p.  578)  that  I  cannot  see 
how  he  could  be  blamed  for  lodging  a  protest  against  the  award  of  the 
oflflcials.  As  a  rule  I  deprecate  protests  on  these  said  grounds,  but  there 
are  circumstances  which  alter  the  conditions  ;  as  for  instance,  when  an 
exhibitor  and  others  see  flagrant  acts  committed,  how  can  he  be  expected 
to  remain  silent  ?  I  should  have  thought  that  the  Judges  would  have 
before  this  had  something  to  say  relative  to  the  justness  of  their  award. 
Aa  a  rule  competent  men  never  decline  to  discuss  the  accuracy  of  a 
verdict  when  approached  in  a  proper  manner.  I  thought  also  the 
Committee  had  power  to  ask  these  officials  how  they  arrived  at  their 
verdict,  but  it  seems  the  Judges  bold  absolute  sway  in  the  Edinburgh 
case,  right  or  wrong.  This  state  of  affairs  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
quite  as  it  ought  to  be,  neither  in  the  interests  of  exhibitors  or  the  Show 
itself.  I  for  one  will  consider  that  a  blunder  really  was  made  in  the 
absence  of  a  denial  from  the  Judges  themselves.  Silence  is  condemning 
ia  this  particular  case  certainly. 


I  am  not  in  favour  of  upsetting  the  verdict  of  Judges  twenty-fou 
hours  after  it  is  given.  IE  such  a  practice  became  anything  like  common 
there  are  numerous  instances  where  it  would  entail  dissatisfaction.  If 
such  a  practice  were  followed  protests  without  number  would  be  made. 
If  the  Judges  of  the  Japanese  blooms  at  the  November  Show  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  were  condemned  in  the  same  way,  I 
think  they  would  have  troubled  little  about  the  protest.  I  allude  to 
the  second  prize  in  the  48  class.  The  blooms  in  this  particular  stand 
“  fell  away  ”  very  decidedly  on  the  second  and  third  days  of  the 
Exhibition,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  two  stands  placed  third  and 
fourth  in  the  same  class.  Although  the  award  was  freely  commented 
upon  at  the  time,  I  do  not  say  that  the  Judges  made  a  mistake.  I  only 
make  allusion  to  this  particular  case  to  show  the  fallacy  of  basing  an 
allegation  upon  the  appearance  and  condition  of  certain  blooms  upon 
the  second  or  third  day  of  a  show  instead  of  the  first. — An  Exhibitoe. 


DECORATIVE  BRITISH  FERNS. 

The  Polypodiums. 

Although  the  number  of  species  of  Polypodiumin  the  world  is  very 
large,  embracing  plants  of  considerable  range  of  size  and  form.  The 
family  is  one  of  the  more  easily  distinguishable  when  in  fructification, 
the  spore  masses  which  are  found  upon  the  frond  backs  being  invariably 
round  or  oval,  and  quite  destitute  of  anyco'  er,  while  all  other  genera 
with  uncovered  spores  have  them  either  in  lines  along  the  veins,  in 
masses  evenly  spread  of  the  surface,  or  forming  terminal  panicles  as  on 
Osmunda  and  Anemia.  No  better  example  of  this  typical  fructification 
could  be  afforded  than  our  own  common  Polypody  (P.  vulgare)  upon 
the  frond  backs  of  which  the  rich  golden  heaps  of  spore  capsules  are 
often  so  conspicuous  as  to  constitute  it  a  veritable  golden  Fern. 

Our  native  species  of  this  tribe  are  few,  and  belong  to  two  very 
distinct  sections.  P.  vulgare,  the  most  cosmopolitan  among  them, 
having  plain  pinnate  or  once-divided  fronds  of  dark  green  cblour,  and 
stout  texture  springing  from  a  creeping  rootstock  often  as  thick  as  one’s 
little  finger.  These  fronds  are  evergreen,  persisting  well  into  the  second 
season,  when  they  drop  off  at  a  joint  like  the  deciduous  leaves  of  trees. 
The  spore  heaps,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  are  large  and  conspicuous,  and  of 
a  bright  golden  colour.  The  other  members  of  the  genus — viz.,  the 
Oak  Fern  (P.  dryopteris),  the  Beech  Fern  (P.  phegopteris),  and  the 
Limestone  Polypody  (P.  ca’careum),  are  all  on  the  contrary  quite 
oppositely  characterised,  the  fronds  being  twice-divided,  of  light  green 
colour  and  delicate  texture,  springing  from  a  very  slender  creeping 
rootstock.  The  fronds  are  perfectly  deciduous,  dying  down  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  are  adherent  to  the  roots  until  completely  decayed. 

The  spore  heaps  are  numerous,  but  small  and  dot-  ike,  uncovered  and 
of  a  dull  brown  colour.  We  therefore  see  that  they  are  only  linked  by 
two  characters  out  of  many,  but  they  are  essential,  viz.,  the  uncovered, 
dot-like  heaps  of  spores  and  a  creeping  rootstock.  Curiously  enough, 
though  the  former  feature  is  the  unique  distinguishing  one  of  the  genus, 
others  of  widely  divergent  type  having  similar  creeping  rootstocks,  it  is 
the  latter  which  gives  the  generic  name  of  Polypodium,  i.e.,  many¬ 
footed,  in  allusion  to  the  foot-like  appearance  of  the  growing  root  tips.  This 
anomaly  is  seen  at  once  when  we  consider  that  the  so-called  Haresfoot 
and  Squirrels-foot  Ferns  (Davallias)  belong  to  another  genus  altogether. 
In  this  case,  as  in  hosts  of  others,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  legacy  of 
anomalous  names  handed  down  to  us  from  less  enlightened  days,  and 
all  we  can  do  is  to  regard  them  merely  as  symbols,  since  the  innumerable 
attempts  to  improve  matters  have  landed  us  in  a  very  Slough  of  Despond 
of  synonyms.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above  lists  we  ignore  one 
so-called  Polypodium,  viz.,  P.  alpestris,  which  is  a  misnomer  altogether. 
In  our  opinion  it  is  an  undoubted  Athyrium,  possessing  all  the  general 
characters  of  that  family,  plus  occasional  rudimentary  spore  covers, 
which  no  true  Polypody  ever  bears.  It  also  has  no  creeping  rootstock, 
being  built  up  a  la  shuttlecock,  and,  finally  it  is  well-known  fact  that 
several  plumose  Athyria  bear  spores  equally  destitute  of  cover,  so  that 
to  be  consistent,  they  too  should  be  ranked  as  Polypods. 

As  a  decorative  Fern  the  normal  form  of  the  common  Polypody  is  fre¬ 
quently  hawked  about  the  streets  in  baskets  made  up  with  moss,  and  if 
skilfully  so  treated  and  not  allowed  to  get  dry,  it  forms  very  pretty  hanging 
plants,  the  creeping  rootstocks  pushing  their  way  out  in  all  directions.  In 
its  native  habitats  we  find  it  occupying  very  diverse  positions,  thriving 
alike  in  the  forks  of  old  trees,  pushing  its  way  through  the  moss  on 
their  trunks,  and  forming  dense  masses  in  the  leaf  mould  accumulated 
among  their  gnarled  roots.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  it  absolutely 
lines  the  hedge-banks  for  miles  by  the  roadsides;  again,  be  it  observed, 
revelling  in  the  loose  leafy  debris  which  accumulates  in  such  places.  It 
is  also  peculiarly  a  wall  and  roof  Fern,  delighting  in  loose  open  rubble  in 
sheltered  positions,  or  existing  in  a  dwarf  state  in  the  merest  crevices  in 
rough  walls  and  stone  dykes.  Loose  leaf  mould  and  plenty  of  drainage 
characterise  the  habitats  of  freest  growth  and  teach  a  lesson  to  the 
intending  cultivator.  The  rootstocks  keep  very  near  the  surface  and 
must  not  therefore  be  deeper  buried  when  planting.  When  thoroughly 
at  home  in  S'  me  shady  hedgebank  the  fronds  attain  a  length  of 
18  inches,  or  even  more,  and  have  a  very  graceful  appearance. 

So  much  for  the  common  form,  but  keeping  to  our  theme  of 
“  Decorative  Ferns,”  it  is  to  the  varieties  that  we  must  turn  to  find 
what  this  plant  of  simple  plan  is  capable  of  doing  when  Nature’s 
fanciful  fingers  have  been  busied  with  it.  Under  her  freakish  touch  it 
has  assumed  all  sorts  of  beautiful  and  curious  forms,  some  of  the  best  of 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  Lake  district,  no  less  than  thirty-five 
distinct  varieties  figuring  in  “The  Ferns  of  the  Lake  District,”  edited 
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by  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Barnes,  one  of  our  moat  renowned  and  successful 
Fern  lovers,  hunters,  and  raisers.  In  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe’s  list  seventy-five 
varieties  are  eatalogued  of  which  seventeen  belong  to  the  plumose  or 
extra  leafy  section,  of  which  the  well-known  Welsh  Polypody  (P.  cam- 
bricum)  is  the  type.  The  best  of  these  undoubtedly  is  P.  v.  var.  Prestoni. 
found  at  Zelland,  in  which  the  fronds  are  not  only  splendidly  sub¬ 
divided,  but  also  sopiewhat  congested,  each  frond  forming  a  densely 
overlapping  mass  of  most  delicate  leafage.  In  this  section  Mr.  Lowe 
includes  P.  v.  cornubiense,  though  to  our  mind  the  distinction  between 
the  others  and  this  is  rather  too  great.  In  this  the  whole  frond  is  cut 
up  into  fine  narrow  segments,  so  much  so  that  the  beat  form  of  jt  has 
been  named  P.  v.  trichomanoides,  from  its  very  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Killarney  Fern  (Trichomanes  radicans).  So  different  is  this  to  the 
normal  that  it  is  difficult  to  credit  it  as  being  a  mere  sport  ;  a  fact, 
however,  which  it  has  a  peculiar  knack  of  confirming  by  throwing  up 
occasionally  composite  fronds  partially  normal  and  partially  true  to 
type.  Mr.  Clapham  succeeded  in  crossing  this  with  a  finely  tasselled 
form  known  as  P.  v.  bifido-cristatum,  the  result  being  a  crested 
cornubiense  showing  the  tendency  to  reversion  by  throwing  up  a  per¬ 
centage  of  true  bifido-cristatum  fronds.  A  clearer  proof  of  the  dual 
parentage  could  obviously  hardly  be  afforded.  The  best  forms  a  la 
cambricum  besides  Prestoni  are  P.  v.  Barrowi,  Hadwini,  and  pluma. 
P.  V;  pulcherrimum  is  a  splendid  form  on  similar  plan,  but  is  of  stouter 
texture  and  fertile. 

A  number  of  very  handsome  tasselled  varieties  have  been  found,  and 
rank  very  high  as  decorative  plants  when  well  grown  in  suspended 
baskets  or  wide  shallow  specimen  pans.  P.  v.  bifido-cristatum  already 
mentioned  has  long  narrow  fronds  bearing  a  heavy  terminal  spreading 
crest,  while  minor  ones  tip  the  short  pinnae.  P.  v.  criatatum,  the  old 
form,  is  simply  the  normal,  neatly  tasselled  at  all  terminals.  P.  v.  cris- 
tatum,  Cleioarth,  or  Foster!  and  grandiceps,  Aha?, are  two  infinitely  finer 
forms  of  same  type,  the  latter  especially.  A  still  greater  development 
of  cresting  is  seen  in  P.  v.  grandiceps,  Parker  (multifido-cristatum),  in 
which  the  frond  is  one  huge  crest  very  finely  comminuted.  P.  v. 
glonillatum,  Mullins,  is  a  crested  form  gone  mad,  no  two  fronda  being 
alike  in  their  eccentric  ramifications.  P.  v.  semilacerum,  the  Irish 
Polypody,  and  especially  semilacerum  grande,  are  very  fine  decorative 
varieties,  as  also  is  P.  v.  omnilacerum  when  in  form,  which  it  rarely  is. 
In  that  case  it  reaches  2  feet  in  length,  and  so  hard  to  beat. 

Besides  these  there  are  numerous  interesting  forms  of  less  beauty 
and  interest  into  which  space  precludes  us  from  entering.  Wherever 
the  plant  grows  plentifully,  which  it  does  in  very  many  parts  of  the 
country,  it  well  repays  careful  scrutiny,  even  the  minor  forms  of  varia¬ 
tion  constituting  pleasant  little  souvenirs  of  pleasant  rambles,  while  if 
a  really  good  thing  falls  to  the  hunter’s  lot  he  is  well  repaid  indeed. 

From  the  varietal  point  of  view  the  other  British  members  of  the 
genus  already  named  possess  little  interest,  but  for  delicacy  of  verdure 
there  is  no  Fern  capable  of  surpassing  the  Oak  Fern  (P.  dryopteris). 
The  fronds  are  of  an  indescribable  moonshiny  green,  which  renders  a 
good  specimen  in  the  early  spring  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  as  long 
as  it  lasts.  Culture  is  of  the  easiest  in  a  loose  open  compost,  mainly 
leaf  mould  and  well  drained.  It  grows  apace,  and  speedily  fills 
pot  or  pan  to  repletion.  Planted  in  the  chinks  of  rockwork  in  cool 
conservatories  it  takes  care  of  itself  and  soon  spreads.  Its  very  near 
relative,  P.  calcaieum,  or  the  Limestone  Polypody,  is  much  rarer  in 
Britain.  It  is  a  more  robust  grower  on  precisely  similar  lines,  but  its 
green  is  not  so  delicate.  The  two  may  always  be  discriminated  by  the 
fact  that  the  stems  of  the  Oak  Fern  are  always  bent  abruptly  back¬ 
wards  at  a  slight  angle  where  the  frond  is  set  on,  while  on  the  other  it 
is  straight.  The  uncoiling  fronds  of  the  Oak  Fern,  too,  ape  exactly  just 
before  they  unfold  the  three  balls  familiar  to  pawnbrokers  ;  while 
P.  calcareum  unrolls  differently.  Neither  of  these  forms  has  yet 
yielded  a  distinct  variety.  The  Beech  Fern  (P.  phegopteris)  has  its 
fronds  bipinnate,  the  two  lowest  divisions  turning  abruptly  downwards, 
giving  a  barbed  appearance  to  the  outline  of  the  frond.  Culture  exactly 
as  above.  It  is  hardly  so  plentiful  as  the  Oak  Fern,  but  has  yielded 
one  or  two  sports,  P.  p.  cristatum  being  a  neatly  tasselled  form. — 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SALVIA  SPLENDENS. 

The  finest  plants  of  this  Salvia  I  have  seen  were  at  Ugbrook  Park, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Clifford,  not  far  from  Newton  Abbot.  The  plants  were 
quite  6  feet  high,  3  feet  through  them,  and  numerously  studded  with 
flower  spikes,  many  of  them  10  inches  and  1  foot  long.  As  may  be 
supposed  such  grand  examples  as  these  during  the  month  of  November 
m^e  a  gorgeous  display,  especially  when  arranged  in  a  mass  together. 
When  we  consider  the  ease  with  which  this  Salvia  can  be  grown  the 
wonder  is  that  more  plants  are  not  seen. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  culture  adopted  with  such  successful 
results  by  Mr.  Abraham.  Cuttings  3  inches  long  are  taken  in  February, 
inserted  m  sandy  soil,  plunged  in  a  mild  heat,  where  they  quickly  root. 
They  have  their  points  pinched  out,  about  four  times,  to  induce  a  sturdy 
growth  and  to  increase  the  number  of  spikes  on  each.  When  the  pits 
are  cleared  of  the  ordinary  bedding  plants  the  Salvias  are  planted  out, 
allowing  about  15  inches  of  space  between  each.  Hera  they  make  free 
growth,  and  are  taken  up  and  placed  in  9  inch  pots  in  any  ordinary 
light  compost.  To  prevent  the  leaves  flagging  unduly  the  plants  are  stood 
behind  a  north  wall,  where  they  escape  the  sun’s  rays,  are  syringed 
two  or  three  times  daily  and  housed  on  the  approach  of  winter. — E.  M. 


This  Brazilian  Orchid  is  very  useful  for  winter  flowering;  spikes 
4  feet  long,  and  carrying  fifty  or  upwards  of  its  showy  blossoms, 
render  the  Orchid  house  gay  during  November.  In  colour  it  is 
distinct.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow,  barred  and  blotched  with 
cinnamon  brown  ;  the  lip  golden  yellow,  spotted  towards  the 
margin  with  dark  purple.  This  Oncidium  is  all  the  more 
valuable  because  it  can  be  well  grown  in  an  ordinary  plant  stove. — 
E.  M. 

Zygopetalum  rostratum. 

Although  this  Zygopetalum  has  been  in  cultivation  for  many 
years,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  cultivated.  The  flowers, 
as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  illustration  (fig.  1)  are  large  and 
of  an  attractive  character.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  tipped 
with  brownish  purple.  The  lip  also  is  white,  with  purplish  crimson 
veins  starting  from  the  base.  The  engraving  has  been  prepared 
from  blooms  of  a  plant  exhibited  on  December  12tb,  1893,  at  the  Drill 


FIG.  1.— ZYGOPETALUM  ROSTRATUM. 


Hall,  Westminster,  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  and  for 
which  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
adjudged  an  award  of  merit. 

Deciduous  Calantiies. 

Deciduous  Calanthes  have  for  some  weeks  past  been  in  flower, 
and  in  order  to  have  a  fine  bright  colour  in  C.  Veitchi  I  find  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  plants  dry  at  the  roots  and  near  the  glass  in  a 
temperature  of  GO^  The  blooms  are  of  better  substance  and 
more  lasting  when  they  are  allowed  to  expand  in  a  comparatively 
cool  temperature,  and,  moreover,  they  last  much  longer  after  being 
cut.  Cold  draughts  must  not  be  permitted  to  blow  on  them  at  any 
time.  Grown  in  light  turfy  loam  larger  pseudo-bulbs  ani  .stronger 
spikes  are  produced  than  when  peat  is  used.  Whilst  growing  they 
require  also  plenty  of  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture,  also  feeling 
with  liquid  manure  made  from  sheep  or  deer  droppings. — W.  S. 
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Culture  of  Calantiie  Veitciii. 

Of  all  the  plants  that  belong  to  the  Orchid  family,  there  is 
not  one  more  useful  or  easy  of  cultivation  than  this  Calanthe. 
In  a  cut  condition  the  flowers  are  perhaps  more  generally  admired 
and  employed,  the  absence  of  foliage  militating  against  the  general 
use  of  the  plants.  If  the  pots  are  arranged  amidst  a  base  of 
Maidenhair,  or  other  low-growing  Ferns,  intermixed  with  a  few 
well-grown  Palms,  such  as  Kentias,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  or  Geonoma 
gracilis,  about  2  feet  high,  a  good  effect  can  be  obtained.  An  excel¬ 
lent  way  of  arranging  them  is  in  a  mass  in  a  sloping  form  on  each 
side  of  a  narrow  span-roofed  house,  having  a  path  in  the  centre. 

Our  plants  occupy  a  position  in  the  late  vinery,  the  Grapes 
having  been  cut  to  admit  of  the  Calanthes  being  accommodated. 
A  vinery  in  midwinter  would  not  perhaps  be  considered  by  some 
a  suitable  site  to  flower  Orchids  in,  but  the  fact  of  their  flowering  so 
satisfactorily  under  these  conditions  convinces  me  more  than  ever 
of  the  usefulness  of  Calanthes.  The  spikes  show  to  great  advantage 
if  cut  with  their  whole  length  of  stem  and  arranged  lightly  in  suit¬ 
able  vases  along  with  graceful  greenery.  There  is  nothing  better 
for  this  purpose  than  a  spray  of  the  dark  bronzy  coloured  Berberis 
aquifolium,  this  colour  forming  a  really  good  base  for  the  Calanthe 
blooms.  To  give  additional  lightness,  amongst  the  Mahonia  foliage 
some  fronds  of  Maidenhair  Fern  should  be  inserted.  They  are 
also  useful  for  bouquets.  The  colour  is  especially  pleasing  when  in 
good  condition — a  rich  rose  ;  even  then  in  density  the  colour  varies, 
owing  mainly  to  cultural  conditions.  In  districts  much  addicted  to 
fog  and  want  of  light  the  colour  is  often  a  pale  lilac.  The  height 
of  the  flower  spikes  varies  according  to  the  treatment  given  the 
plants.  In  some  instances  they  do  not  reach  more  than  15  inches 
high,  while  in  others  they  attain  a  height  of  3  feet,  and  even  more. 
Well  developed  spikes  will  average  thirty  blooms  to  each.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  some  single  spikes  with  twenty-eight  developed 
blooms  and  four  unopened  buds,  the  spikes  being  2  feet  10  inches 
long.  The  length  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  also  varies  considerably  for 
the  same  reason  as  does  the  flower  spikes,  but  mainly  these  are 
influenced  by  the  methods  of  culture  practised.  Sometimes  they 
are  not  more  than  6  inches  high,  and  again  they  grow  1  foot 
and  of  proportionate  thickness,  which  means  strong  or  weak  flower 
spikes,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  useless  to  expect  large,  fully 
developed  flower  spikes  from  half-starved,  weakly  pseudo-bulbs. 


Considering  the  ease  with  which  this  Calanthe  can  be, grown, 
and  its  usefulness  when  in  bloom,  it  is  surprising  that  more  of 
them  are  not  seen  in  better  condition  in  private  gardens  of  small 
pretensions.  A  moist  warm  atmosphere  during  the  time  they  are 
making  their  growth  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  good 
foliage  and  stout  healthy  pseudo-bulbs.  A  temperature  which 
ranges  from  65°  to  70°  by  night,  and  rises  to  85°  during  the  day, 
accompanied  with  shade  to  the  plants  and  a  position  near  the 
glass,  are  the  salient  points  in  their  culture.  A  shelf  near  the  roof 
in  an  ordinary  stove.  Cucumber  or  Melon  house,  will  answer  very 
well.  A  position  so  near  to  the  glass  that  the  foliage  will  be  burnt 
during  the  summer  is  to  be  deprecated,  the  scorching  of  the  leaves 
under  such  conditions  being  attended  with  results  not  to  be  desired 
when  flowering  time  comes  round.  When  growing  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  the  foliage  is  rather  susceptible  to  scalding,  owing  to 
sudden  bursts  of  bright  sunshine.  Various  sized  pots  may  be 
employed,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  plants  are 
required.  We  pot  our  Calanthes  in  different  sizes,  four  of  the 
largest  being  placed  in  7-inch  pots,  and  as  many  of  the  smaller  size 
into  5^-inch  pots.  One  strong  pseudo  bulb  is  sometimes  put  into 
a  4^-inch  pot.  Such  plants  come  in  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways 
when  they  are  required  for  certain  positions  in  the  dwelling  house. 
When  greater  masses  of  flowers  are  neeeed,  eight  pseudo-bulbs 
should  be  employed  in  9-inch  pots. 


The  middle  of  February  is  a  good  time  to  repot  this  Calanthe. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  by  that  time  will  be  making  fresh  roots,  the 
soil  for  some  time  previous  having  been  kept  quite  dry. 
Thoroughly  shake  the  old  soil  out  of  the  roots.  The  pots 
should  be  quite  clean  and  half  filled  with  crocks  ;  in  the  case  of 
the  largest  sized  pots  a  few  additional  crocks  will  be  needed.  It 
is  an  essential  point  to  maintain  the  drainage  in  a  perfect  condition. 
Over  the  crocks  place  a  layer  of  rough  loam.  The  compost  that 
answers  well  is  one  of  three  parts  fibry  loam,  one  of  partly  dried 
cow  manure,  but  not  much  decayed,  with  a  free  addition  of  sharp 
silver  sand  and  charcoal  to  keep  the  whole  porous  where  the  loam 
is  of  a  heavy  nature.  Place  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  the  soil  sufficiently 
deep  to  allow  of  them  standing  erect,  and  no  more.  If  the  soil 
is  moist  give  no  water  until  they  show  signs  of  new  growth, 
except  it  be  a  sprinkle  with  the  syringe  to  maintain  moisture 
about  them.  After  potting,  the  pots  in  our  case  are  packed  closely 


together  on  the  stage  over  a  water  tank  in  the  Cucumber  house 
until  growth  is  well  begun.  Afterwards  the  pots  are  stood  on  a 
shelf,  either  in  the  same  house  or  in  a  similar  position  in  the  plant 
stove,  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  otherwise  they  receive  all 
available  light. 

When  the  growth  has  fairly  commenced,  abundance  of  water  is 
given  to  the  roots.  Where  possible  use  rain  or  softened  water ; 
and  when  roots  are  freely  made  weak  liquid  manure  is  supplied 
every  alternate  watering.  The  plants  are  syringed  at  least  twice  daily^ 
which  tends  to  keep  the  foliage  clean.  If  a  base  of  coal  ashes  can  be 
provided  for  them  on  the  shelf  during  the  summer  so  much  the  better. 
A  top-dressing  of  freshly  gathered  cow  manure  at  a  time  when  the 
bulbs  are  swelling  freely  and  the  foliage  developing  will  be  of 
much  service,  adding  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  and  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  flower  spikes.  When  the  growth  is  made,  and 
the  new  pseudo-bulbs  ripening,  water  should  be  gradually  with¬ 
held  both  from  the  roots  and  foliage.  I  would,  however,  warn  cul¬ 
tivators  of  little  experience  to  be  careful  in  this  detail ;  if  the  water 
supply  is  suddenly  limited  the  foliage  will  prematurely  decay. 
I  like  to  see  some  at  the  time  the  flower  spikes  are  opening. 
Towards  the  autumn  the  flower  spikes  will  protrude  from  the  base 
of  each  pseudo-bulb.  The  soil  should  be  kept  moist  at  this  stage, 
and  when  the  plants  commence  to  unfold  their  flowers  provide  a 
dry  atmosphere,  combined  with  a  cooler  temperature,  say  50  to 
55°  by  night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  during  the  day ,  although  two  or 
three  degrees  higher  at  both  periods  will  not  interfere  with  their 
development  properly.  A  lower  temperature  than  that  named, 
along  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  would  cause  the  flowers  to  become 
spotted,  and  eventually  decay  prematurely.  Under  favourable 
conditions  the  flowers  last  in  beauty  fully  three  months,  our  jJlants 
commencing  to  unfold  the  lower  blooms  early  in  November.  The 
spikes  at  the  present  time,  December  28th,  are  not  yet  fully 
developed. — E.  Molyneux. 

[Some  spikes  of  bloom  we  received  from  Mr.  Molyneux  were 
remarkably  fine,  and  indicated  that  the  system  of  culture  detailed 
above  is  an  excellent  one,  which  may  advantageously  be  adopted  by 
other  growers,] 


The  Weather  in  London. — Changeable  weather  has  characterised 
the  past  week.  Severe  frosts  and  local  fogs  were  prevalent  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  but  Monday  was  milder  and  tolerably  clear.  Tuesday  was 
for  the  most  part  dull  and  cold,  with  snow  showers.  Wednesday 
opened  cold,  and  with  a  wintry  aspect. 

-  The  Weather  in  the  North. — The  weather  of  the  past 

week  was  less  variable  than  that  of  the  preceding  one.  The  27th  ult. 
was  a  gloomy  day,  and  the  evening  very  wet.  The  following  four  days 
were  dry  and  pleasant,  the  former  part  of  the  Slat  especially  so  ;  but 
the  afternoon  was  colder,  and  a  heavy  shower  fell  in  the  evening.  New 
Year’s  Bay  was  fine  with  a  slight  touch  of  frost  throughout  the  day  aud 
night,  and  Tuesday  also  was  a  fine  seasonable  day. — B.  D  ,  S.  Perthshire. 

-  Koyal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Gratifying  as  is  the 

public  support  giren  to  this  charity,  unfortunately  the  claims  on  its 
resources  are  greater  than  can  be  met.  The  Secretary  had  an  excellent 
record  to  place  before  the  Committee  on  Friday  last,  in  the  form  of 
upwards  of  £110  in  special  contributions  ;  but  he  had  also  a  list  of 
eleven  new  applicants,  making  eighteen  in  all  for  election,  but  one  of 
these  was  not  considered  eligible.  Amongst  the  contributions  were 
£35  15s.,  the  proceeds  of  a  concert  at  Altrincham,  sent  by  Mr.  W. 
Plant.  The  following  sums  were  also  sent  from  autumn  shows  : — 
Eeigate,  £20  ;  Rugby,  £6  17s.  8d. ;  Bristol,  £6  lls.  4d.  and  Leighton 
Buzzard,  £6  lls.  Personal  donations  amounted  to  £16  5s.,  aud  the 
proceeds  of  collecting  boxes  £18  14s.  2d.,  including  £7  Is.  5J.  from 
Mr.  Jones  of  Lewisham,  as  resulting  from  his  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
The  month’s  record  shows  how  much  may  be  done  towards  a  good 
cause  by  a  combination  of  effort  by  sympathetic  helpers  in  various 
ways  and  districts.  Only  five  children  can  be  elected  as  recipients  of 
the  charity  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel  on  9th  February.  The  annual  dinner  is  proposed  to  be  held, 
subject  to  the  convenience  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  lOih  May. 
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-  The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The 

fifty-fifth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Institution  will 
be  held  at  Simpson’s,  101,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  on  Wednesday, 
January  17th,  1894,  at  3  P.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report 
of  the  Committee  and  the  accounts  of  the  Institution  for  the  present 
year,  electing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  other  affairs  ;  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  fifteen  pensioners  on  the  funds.  The  annual 
friendly  supper  of  members  and  friends  will  also  be  held  at  the  same 
place,  and  on  the  same  date,  at  6  p.m.,  tickets  for  which  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  George  J.  Ingram,  at  the  office,  50, 
Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

- The  Earl’s  Court  Exhibitions  and  Prize  Money. — 

Mr.  Harry  Turner  informs  us  of  the  death  on  the  20 tn  inst.  of 
Mr.  W.  Hay,  who  was  Financial  Director  of  the  Earl’s  Court  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  He  caught  cold  through  joining  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  procession 
on  November  9th,  influenza  supervening.  Mr.  Hay  was  a  very  genial 
man,  and  was  known  to  several  of  our  readers.  Though  there  may  be 
still  more  delay  in  completing  the  financial  arrangements  it  is  expected 
that  the  prize  money  due  to  exhibitors  will  be  paid,  as  undoubtedly  it 
ought  to  be,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

— -  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete. — This  important  provincial 
Show  is  announced  to  be  held  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  July.  The 
money  is  increased  by  about  £20.  Prizes  will  also  be  offered  for  displays 
of  Roses,  allowing  small  Palms,  Ferns,  and  mosses  to  be  used.  A  some¬ 
what  similar  class  is  provided  for  hardy  garden  flowers.  Mr.  Lutz  has 
again  promised  a  gold  medal  for  Pansies,  and  other  classes  are  added  to 
the  schedule.  The  Committee  have  now  a  reserve  fund  of  over  £1800, 
though  various  large  sums  have  at  times  been  voted  from  the  funds  for 
special  improvements  in  the  park. 

- —  We  learn  from  a  daily  paper  that  the  Botanical  Department 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  has  received  a  valuable  acquisition. 
Mr.  Lehmann, 'one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  has  presented  to  that 
institution  the  specimens  of  flowers  which  he  has  collected  during  many 
years’  residence  in  Ecuador  and  British  Columbia.  They  include  many 
kinds  with  which  European  specialists  are  totally  unacquainted.  In 
particular,  the  Orchids  are  of  extraordinary  variety. 

-  The  Season. — A  Sussex  correspondent  writes :  “  I  do  not 

know  whether  we  are  going  to  have  the  same  forward  season  that  we 
had  last  year ;  but  there  is  some  evidence  to  that  effect,  for  my  Tulip 
bed  is  so  advanced  that  some  of  the  plants  are  already  through  the 
ground,  and  will  very  shortly  be  generally  so.  This  is  most  unusual,  as 
we  never  expect  to  see  any  appearance  of  growth  before  February. 
Last  year  everything  was  a  month  earlier,  and  there  is  some  indication 
that  it  will  be  the  same  this  year.  We  have  yellow  Crocus  in  bloom, 
and  also  the  Winter  Aconite  and  Snowdrop,  together  with  yellow 
Wallflower  and  purple  Stock.” 

-  Marguerite  Carnations. — I  would  like  to  corroborate  your 

correspondent  s,  “  W.  C.,”  remarks  (page  572,  last  volume),  respecting 
the  usefulness  and  adaptability  of  the  Marguerite  Carnation  as  a  pot  plant 
and  cutting.  Some  weeks  ago  I  had  an  occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  well- 
kept  gardens  at  Moor  Top  House,  Ackworth,  when  to  my  surprise  I  saw  a 
number  of  these  useful  plants  in  full  flower.  The  colours  were  varied 
and  bright,  and  deliciously  sweet-scented.  These  Carnations  seem 
particularly  well  adapted  for  pot  culture  for  an^autumn  or  early  winter 
display,  Mr.  Ketchell,  the  head  gardener,  informed  me  that  they  had 
been  growing  in  pots  outdoors  all  through  the  summer,  and  under 
similar  treatment  described  by  your  correspondent. — J.  E. 

-  Preservation  op  Commons. — The  Board  of  Agriculture  call 

attention  to  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament  amending  the  law  relating  to 
commons,  with  a  view  to  their  better  preservation  and  in  connection 
with  previous  enactments.  “  By  the  Law  of  Commons  Amendment 
Act,  1893,  lately  passed,  it  is  enacted  that  an  enclosure  or  approvement 
of  any  part  of  a  common  purporting  to  be  made  under  the  Statute  of 
Merton  and  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  second,  or  either  of  such 
statutes,  shall  not  be  valid  unless  it  is  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
Boatd  of  Agriculture.  By  the  3l8t  section  of  the  Commons  Act,  1876, 
it  is  provided  that  any  person  intending  to  enclose  or  approve  a  common, 
or  part  of  a  common,  otherwise  than  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
shall  give  notice  to  all  persons  claiming  any  legal  right  in  such  common 
or  part  of  a  common,  by  publishing  at  least  three  months  beforehand  a 
statement  of  bis  intention  to  make  such  enclosure,  for  three  successive 
times,  and  in  two  or  more  of  the  principal  local  newspapers  in  the  county^ 
town,  or  district  in  which  the  common  or  part  of  common  proposed  to 
be  enclosed  is  situate.” 


-  Death  op  PROPEasoR  Bentley.— With  much  regret  we 

announce  the  death,  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  91,  Warwick  Road,  Earl’s 
Court,  of  Professor  Robert  Bentley,  a  botanist,  who  has  more  particu¬ 
larly  directed  attention  to  the  application  of  botany  to  medicine.  He 
was  born  at  Hitchin,  Herts,  in  1825,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  1847.  He  was  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 
Honorary  Fellow  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  King’s  College,  London  ; 
Honorary  Member  of  and  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  to 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  ;  Honorary  Member  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  ;  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
London  Institution  ;  Examiner  in  Botany  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons ;  Member  of  the  Council  and  Chairman  of  the 
Garden  Committee  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London ;  and  was 
formerly  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Medical  Colleges  of  the  London, 
Middlesex,  and  St.  Mary’s  Hospitals.  Professor  Bentley  was  President 
of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conferences  in  1866  and  1867,  and  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  PharmaceuticalJournal.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  numerous  books,  including  a  “  Manual  of  Botany,”  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Trimen,  he  brought  out  an  illustrated  work  on 
“  Medicinal  Plants,”  in  four  volumes.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Satur¬ 
day  last  at  Kensal  Green.  The  first  portion  of  the  burial  office  was  said 
with  imposing  ritual  at  the  church  of  St.  Matthias,  Earl’s  Court,  by 
the  Rev.  Jonas  Pascal  Davidson,  and  among  those  present  were  Mrs. 
Bentley  (the  widow),  Mr.  Bentley,  Mr.  A.  Shaw,  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  (who  conducted  the  service  at  the  cemetery),  the  Rev.  J.  Outram 
Marshall,  the  Rev.  H.  Westall,  Mr.  J.  W.  Cunningham  (representing 
King’s  College),  Dr.  Attfield  (representing  the  Pharmaceutical  Society), 
Mr.  Goodsir,  and  Mr.  Hobbrow.  The  coffin  was  covered  with  wreaths, 
including  one  from  the  members  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke. 

-  Planting  Trees. — A  somewhat  advanced  politician  writing 

on  the  unemployed  question,  makes  the  suggestion  that  much  labour 
might  be  found  at  this  time  of  year  in  planting  trees  on  our  bare,  and, 
in  many  cases,  at  present  absolutely  unprofitable  soils.  The  proposal 
has  the  merit  of  being  a  moat  practical  one,  and  commends  itself  to 
horticulturists.  We  seem  of  late  very  much  to  have  neglected  tree 
planting,  taking  little  thought  of  the  needs  of  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us.  Yet  trees  are  rarely  other  than  profitable  in  the  long  run  if 
well  cared  for.  Still  further,  they  [serve  in  the  most  efficient  way  to 
bring  barren,  sour,  or  poor  soils  into  a  condition  of  sweetness  and  fertility 
To  meet  the  unemployed  requirements  we  need  have  sturdy  forest  trees 
planted  by  the  million  ;  but  there  are  vast  areas  of  soil  that  would  be 
better  employed  than  at  present  if  so  planted.  Would  that  the 
suggestion  could  nationally  be  acted  upon  speedily.— D. 

- Ayrshire  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  general 

meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Carrick  Street  Hall  last  week.  In 
the  absence  of  the  President  (ex-Bailie  Hill,  who  was  indisposed)  Mr. 
Wilson  of  Auchencruive  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  Secretary  and 
Treasurer’s  reports  were  duly  read  and  approved  of.  The  Society’s 
books  were  produced  with  vouchers,  and  certified  to  be  correct  by  the 
Auditors,  Messrs.  J.  M.  Rodger  and  J.  D.  Graham.  The  books  showed 
that  the  drawings  at  both  the  autumn  and  winter  Shows  were  less  than 
last  year,  causing  a  deficit  of  £8  7s.  Id.,  and  thus  reducing  the  balance 
at  the  credit  of  the  Society  to  £101  lbs.  lid.  Mr.  Wm.  Burns  in¬ 
timated  his  retiral  from  the  post  of  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The 
members  present  having  expressed  their  regret  at  losing  the  services  of 
their  Secretary,  who  ’ey  his  zeal  and  untiring  efforts  these  last  eleven  years 
had  brought  the  Society  to  such  a  high  state  of  excellence,  the  Chair¬ 
man,  in  name  of  the  subscribers  of  this  Society,  thanked  him,  and 
acknowledged  the  debt  which  the  Society  owed  him. 

-  A  Novel  Exhibition. — A  daily  contemporary  says  that  an 

Exhibition  is  being  held  in  Portland  Street,  Manchester,  of  a  new 
method  of  public  decoration.  A  great  variety  of  real  flowers  and  plants 
are  preserved  in  such  a  way  by  a  patent  process  that  their  natural 
colours  and  form  are  retained  and  protected  against  the  weather.  A 
room  in  the  form  of  a  garden  was  laid  out  with  grass  plots,  flower  beds, 
and  walks.  The  entrance  is  by  three  arches  built  in  trellis  work  and 
real  flowers  and  grasses.  At  the  further  end  of  the  room  there  is  a 
collection  of  devices  of  the  sea,  made  entirely  of  flowers,  including  a 
ship’s  bridge,  pennant  in  colours,  life  buoy,  and  life  belt.  On  the  front 
of  the  bridge  was  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  city.  In  the  centre 
of  the  garden  is  a  large  cut  crystal  fountain  lighted  by  electricity, 
which  is  intended  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  the  ability  of  the 
flowers  to  resist  rain.  There  are  columns  festooned  with  garlands  of 
natural  flowers,  draperies  tied  up  with  bouquets,  and  long  curves  of 
pendant  grasses  of  various  colours. 
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-  We  learn  from  the  “Victorian  Naturalist”  that  Baron  von 

Mueller  has  withdrawn  from  the  directorship  of  the  International 
Academy  for  Botanic  Geography  of  Le  Mans. 

-  A  New  Park  for  London. — It  ia  reported  that  a  new  park 

for  the  south-east  of  London  has  been  secured  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Hilly  Fields,  Lewisham.  The  area  of  this  open  space  is  45  acres,  and 
the  sum  paid  £43,300. 

-  Mr.  W.  C,  Drummond,  a  well-known  florist,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Bath  and  Park  Lane  Nurseries,  recently  died  at  Charles 
Street,  Bath,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Forty  years  or  so  ago 
Mr.  Drummond  was  a  Dahlia  cultivator  and  exhibitor. 

-  Mr.  George  Hawkins,  who  was  gardener  to  the  late  Colonel 

Turheville  at  Ewenny  Priory  for  eighteen  years,  desires  us  to  state  that 
he  is  now  gardener  at  Hendrefoilan,  near  Swansea,  Mrs.  Turheville 
having  taken  this  residence,  formerly  the  home  of  the  late  Mr. 
Dillwyn,  M.P. 

-  Mr.  F.  Burvenick,  sen. — We  learn  that  a  Royal  Resolution 

of  December  3rd,  1893,  decreed  the  Civic  Cross  of  the  first-class  to  Mr. 
Burvenick,  Professor  at  the  State  School  of  Horticulture,  Ghent,  in 
recognition  of  the  valued  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  school  during  a 
career  of  more  than  thirty-five  years. 

-  Early  Strawberries. — Mr,  E.  Parry,  The  Gardens,  Castle- 

mans,  Twyford,  Berks,  sends  us  some  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury 
Strawberries,  as  a  sample  from  a  dish  that  he  gathered  on  New 
Year’s  Day.  It  is  a  very  good  sample  indeed,  the  fruits  being  quite  as 
large  as  many  as  we  have  seen  gathered  in  March. 

-  Conveying  Fruit. — According  to  a  circular  issued  by  Mr. 

Marshall  Stevens,  manager  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  whieh  was 
formally  opened  on  Monday  last,  a  saving  of  from  63.  3d.  to  10s.  9d.  per 
ton  will  be  effected  by  sending  fruit  through  the  canal  from  Liverpool 
to  the  large  towns  in  the  Manchester  district.  The  trade  of  imported 
fruits  will  therefore  be  favourably  influenced  by  the  change  in  transit. 

-  Primulas  A.  F.  Barron  and  King  of  the  Purples. — 

These  double-flowered  varieties  are  valuable  for  giving  flowers  for 
cutting,  as  they  last  a  long  time  in  water.  The  colour  of  the  first-named 
is  pleasing — white,  edged  and  suffused  with  lilac  ;  the  flowers  are  very 
double.  King  of  the  Purples  is  a  good  companion,  and  should  be 
grown.  So  free  is  this  Primula  that  it  sometimes  flowers  itself  to  death, 
as  it  were. — E. 

-  The  Death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  took  place  recently  at 

Birnie,  Morayshire.  Dr,  Gordon,  who  was  ninety-three  years  of  age,  had 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
in  1859,  and  made  considerable  botanical,  geological,  and  antiquarian 
researches.  He  published,  in  1839,  “  Collectanea  for  a  Flora  of  Moray,’’ 
and  contributed  a  series  of  papers  on  botanical  and  other  matters  to 
various  magazines. 

- Technical  Education  in  Northumberland. — We  under¬ 
stand  that  a  most  useful  course  of  lectures  in  horticulture  is  now  being 
given  at  different  centres  in  Northumberland  under  the  auspices  of  the 
County  Council.  The  course  consists  of  four  lectures,  embracing  in¬ 
struction  in  all  branches  of  a  subjeet  so  necessary  in  rural  districts,  and 
illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams  and  lantern  slides.  Mr.  Jas.  Wilson, 
jun.,  F.R.H.S.,  St.  Andrew’s,  is  the  lecturer. 

-  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.’s  Employes.— We  are  informed  that 

on  Friday  last  the  annual  social  meeting  of  the  employes  of  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Springfield  Nurseries,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  was  held  in  the 
Lesser  Public  Hall,  Mr.  Robert  Fyfe  presided,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance,  numbering  over  120.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Chairman  and  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson  and  others.  Songs,  readings,  and 
instrumental  selections  were  also  given,  and  an  enjoyable  evening  was 
spent. 

-  Winter  Flowering  Pelargoniums.— In  one  of  the  green¬ 
houses  attached  to  Lord  Clifford’s  garden  in  Devonshire  I  noted  some 
remarkably  well  flowered  Pelargoniums  during  the  middle  of  November. 
So  profusely  were  they  bloomed  that  a  mention  of  their  names  may  be 
an  advantage  to  others  who  require  similar  masses  of  colour  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  The  sorts  I  observed  were  Sophia  Birkin,  round  flower, 
compact  truss,  free,  mottled  salmon  in  colour ;  Souvenir  de  Carpsia, 
semi-double,  rose ;  Belle  Nancienne,  oculated,  semi-double ;  Guillon 
Mangilli,  double,  cerise ;  aud  the  well-known  varieties.  Favourite, 
Rev.  F.  Atkinson,  Col.  Holden,  and  Dr.  Jacoby  were  exceedingly  well 
flowered. — E.  M. 


- The  Paintings  in  the  North  Gallery  at  Kew  it  is  stated 

will  not  be  on  view  for  some  time  to  come.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  the  charming  paintings  of  the  late  Miss 
M.  North  were  recently  examined  by  experts,  and  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  take  precautions  to  protect  them  from  atmospheric 
influences.  The  pictures  are  now  being  cleaned,  varnished,  and  glazed,. 
BO  that  they  will  be  preserved. 

-  Death  of  Mr.  R.  Spruce. — We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death, 

which  took  place  on  December  28th,  at  Castle  Howard,  Malton,  of  Mr. 
Richard  Spruce,  the  botanist  and  traveller,  aged  sixty-six  years.  The 
deceased  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  on  Lord  Carlisle’s  estate,  and 
his  early  botanical  researches  led  Sir  William  Hooker,  Humboldt,  and 
other  leading  scientists  to  take  an  interest  in  him.  In  1849  he  was  sent 
to  South  America  in  the  interest  of  Kew  Gardens,  and  his  missioa 
developed  into  an  important  scientific  and  commercial  investigation, 
extending  over  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Spruce  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  introduction  of  the  quinine-yielding  tree  into  India. 

-  The  Flora  of  Greenland. — We  have  to  acknowledge  the 

receipt  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  A  Contribution  to  the  Flora  of  Green¬ 
land,”  by  Mr.  William  E.  Meehan,  and  reprinted  from  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.  The  author 
accompanied  an  expedition  to  Greenland  in  1892,  and  made  collections 
of  plants  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  says  : — “  The  abundance 
of  Lichens  is  characteristic  of  the  Flora  of  Greenland.  Rocks  supposed 
from  a  distance  to  be  naturally  coloured  are  found  on  closer  inspection 
to  derive  their  hue  from  a  complete  investiture  of  some  Lichen.  Mosses 
are  even  more  abundant  than  Lichens.  They  grow  in  such  vast 
quantities  in  spots  that  their  light  or  dark  greens  are  visible  often  for 
some  miles  away,  brightening  the  otherwise  bleak  shores  wonderfully. 
Their  persistence  in  growth  under  apparently  adverse  circumstances  is 
also  remarkable.  No  obstacle  save  the  sea  seems  sufficient  to  stop  their 
progress.  Even  dead  glaciers  have  been  and  are  being  buried  under  the 
steady  march  of  these  cryptogamous  plants.  Mosses  fulfil  the  same  duty 
in  Greenland  that  other  forms  of  plant  life  perform  in  more  favoured 
climes,  and  the  amount  of  rich  vegetable  matter  being  deposited  by 
them  may  be  of  great  value  in  the  future  to  that  great  arctic  island.” 
Many  flowering  plants  and  trees  were  also  noticed  by  Mr.  Meehan,  and 
these  are  described  in  paragraphs  similar  to  the  five  that  follow. 

-  Papaver  nudicaule. — Common  everywhere  in  Greenland, 

A  remarkably  variable  plant.  On  the  table  land,  back  of  McCormick 
Bay  (Prudhoe  Land)  a  white  flowered  form  is  somewhat  common  ;  it 
has  a  more  compact  habit  and  smaller  flowers  than  the  yellow  or  more 
prevalent  form.  On  Wostenholm  Island  the  compactness  of  growth  is 
particularly  marked.  The  number  of  petals  varies,  and  the  margins  are  not 
unfrequently  fimbriate.  In  the  vicinity  of  Disco  the  peduncles  are  hairy. 
At  Upernavik  forms  with  hairy  and  smooth  peduncles  grow  together. 

-  Draba  hirta. — Varying  remarkably  in  different  localities. 

At  Disco  more  tall  and  slender  than  at  Etah.  In  company  with  Papaver 
nudicaule,  Dryaa,  several  Ranunculi  and  other  flowers,  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  some  Hypnum,  it  formed  a  striking  feature  in  the  flora  of  a 
“  Nunatak,”  or  snowless  peak,  arising  out  of  the  Verhoeff  glacier. 

-  Lychnis  apetala. — Remarkably  variable.  Sometimes  with 

quite  showy  petals.  Flowers  often  singly  on  scapes,  at  others  in  five- 
six  flowered  capitate  heads,  and  again  with  flowers  scattered  along  the 
stems.  One  specimen  at  Inglefield  Gulf  close  to  the  front  edge  of  a 
receding  glacier,  which  spot  had  been  covered  by  solid  ice  within  a  year 
or  two. 

-  Betula  NANA. — Common  in  company  with  the  arctic  Willow 

at  Disco  and  southwardly,  growing  about  6  inches  high,  and  forming 
tufts  of  several  feet  radius.  It  is  found  from  Cape  Farewell  to  Ducks 
Islands,  the  south  border  of  Melville  Bay.  This  is  probably  its  limit. 
I  found  it  no  further  north.  Saved  for  fuel  by  the  South  Greenland 
Esquimos. 

-  Salix  arctica. — Average  height  6  inches,  but  spreading 

often  to  6  leet  in  circumference  of  its  branches.  But  its  short  stem 
grows  quite  thick.  At  Disco  I  saw  one  with  the  short  trunk  as  thick  as 
one’s  wrist,  hanging  from  a  crevice  in  a  rock.  Grows  at  all  altitudes 
from  the  beach  line  close  to  the  ice  cap.  In  Inglefield  Gulf  found  large 
old  plants  up  to  within  20  feet  of  a  receding  glacier,  and  on  a  spot 
which  had  certainly  been  covered  by  ice  less  than  two  years  before. 
There  were  no  lateral  or  medial  moraines  to  bring  the  plants,  and  all 
the  facts  on  the  spot  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Willows  had  been 
buried  when  the  glacier  flowed  over  the  spot,  and  had  been  dormant 
until  the  ice  receded.  Professor  Heilprin  coincided  with  me  in  this 
conclusion.  Catkins  used  for  tinder, 
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-  Snowdbops.  — It  appears  that  Snowdrops  may  be  obtained 

during  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year.  I  hear  of  Galanthns  nivalis 
being  in  flower  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  we  are  later  in 
Scotland,  and  need  not  expect  them  so  early.  I  have  been  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  Snowdrops  of  late,  and  more  so  since  Mr.  S.  Arnott  presented 
me  with  bulbs  of  half  a  dozen  sorts.  For  a  month  past  I  have 


[COSTUS  IGNEUS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  (Society  on  December 
12Ji,  1893,  Mr.  W.  Bain,  gardener  to':  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited  some  dwarf  plants  of  Coetus  igneus, 
on  which  much  interest  was  centred.  From  these  plants  the  illustration 


Fig.  2.— COSTUS  IGNEUS. 


been  watching  seven  or  eight  sorts,  one  said  to  be  G.  plicatus, 
but  which  Mr.  Arnott  says  is  hardly  likely  to  be  plicatus,  although  it 
has  the  plicate  leaf.  This  opened  its  petals  on  December  29th, 
G.  icarite  showed  signs  of  flowering  much  earlier,  but  the  flower  was 
destroyed  ;  it  is  very  rare.  G.  Scharloki  seems  to  be  a  few  days  later, 
so  is  G.  Elwesi  Olympus.  G.  Elwesi  and  a  seedling  of  my  own  raising 
are  in  bud,  and  from  these  I  shall  cross-fertilise  for  the  purpose  of 
lengthening  the  flowering  period,  and  if  possible  improve  the  flowers, 
— W  T 


(fig.  2)  has  been  prepared,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  Costus  merits 
more  attention  than  is  usually  given  it.  The  flowers  are  flat,  of  a  rich 
orange  colour,  and  are  usually  borne  in  clusters  on  the  top  of  the  stems. 
The  leaves  also  are  of  an  ornamental  character,  and  are  produced  in 
crowded  masses,  as  depicted  in  the  engraving.  Like  most  of  the  Costus, 
this  species  thrives  best  in  a  stove,  heat  and  moisture  being  essential  to 
its  successful  culture.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  the 
above  mentioned  plant  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society. 
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Hybrid  Teas. 


Ok  page  659  (last  vol.)  “  W.  K.  Raillem  ”  has  an  interesting  note  on 
the  above.  It  is  a  question  upon  which  I  feel  rather  strongly,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  upon  the  subject.  Like“W.  R. 
Raillem  ”  I  am  desirous  of  being  loyal  to  the  decisions  of  the  majority. 
As  an  attending  member  of  the  Catalogue  Committee  I  may  say  that  we 
had  much  discussion  regarding  several  varieties,  and  the  pretensions  of 
Victor  Verdier  to  a  position  among  the  so-called  Hybrid  Teas  was 
brought  forward.  I  do  not  endorse  that  part  of  the  general  report 
where  it  is  claimed  that  several  foreign  trade  growers  have  followed  the 
Society’s  lead  by  introducing  a  separate  section  for  Hybrid  Teas.  Both 
German  and  French  growers  were  pioneers  in  this  respect,  not  followers. 

What  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  ?  This  is  a  very  pertinent  question  when  we 
note  the  many  inconsistencies  of  the  present  list.  If  a  cross  between 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  then  most  decidedly  we  have  omitted 
several.  I  think  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  class  between  the  two  main 
sections  of  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  is  one  which  might  well  have 
been  avoided.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  the  necessity 
arose  through  a  feeling  of  the  General  Committee  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  a  class  devoted  entirely  to  this  growing  section. 
Viscountess  Folkestone  and  others  were  barred  from  the  Teas  and 
Noissttes,  and  yet  could  not  be  exhibited  in  the  classes  set  apart  for  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  By  the  way,  there  are  no  classes  entirely  for  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petuals  now ;  but  they  did  exist,  and  may  again.  It  was  also  con¬ 
templated  to  frame  a  class  entirely  for  the  H.  Teas ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  deciding  which  kinds  were  to  be  included.  Personally, 
I  must  say  I  am  far  from  satisfied  with  the  result  of  our  labours  in  this 
direction.  I  do  not  think  the  latter  part  of  your  correspondent’s  opening 
paragraph  is  so  inconsistent  as  it  appears.  With  the  Teas  and  Noisettes 
we  have  become  so  intermixed  that  there  is  absolutely  no  distinction  ; 
they  have  been  shown  together  for  many  years  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  name 
a  variety  in  one  class  which  could  not  be  duplicated  in  the  whole  of  its 
characteristics  by  a  selection  from  the  other. 

It  was  necessary  to  do  something,  but  I  fear  we  have  not  hit  upon 
the  best  plan  ;  not  only  for  the  present  but  the  future.  If  the  definition 
of  a  Hybrid  Tea  is  a  cross  between  the  two  classes  then  we  have  failed 
to  sift  them  out  thoroughly,  and  if  this  is  to  be  a  guide  we  shall  soon 
have  this  middle  class  a  complete  mixture;  some  crosses  favouring  one 
pareut  much  more  than  the  other.  We  have  lumped  the  Teas  and 
Noisettes  as  a  way  out  of  that  difficulty.  Then  why  not  do  so  with 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  Hybrid  Chinas,  and  Hybrid 
Bourbons?  In  what  way  does  Paul  Verdier,  Charles  Lawson,  Blairi 
No.  2  and  others  differ  from  selections  we  could  make  from  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  ?  I  would  even  include  the  true  (?)  Bourbons,  and  call  them 
all  hybrids  of  Roses. 

At  present  the  number  of  classes  makes  it  difficult  to  find  many 
of  our  best  Roses.  Until  the  National  Rose  Society  decided  the 
question  one  might  pick  up  the  catalogues  of  our  leading  growers,  and 
find  several  remarkable  differences  of  opinion.  We  surely  did  not 
want  a  new  class  entirely.  I  see  much  confusion  in  the  future,  and 
only  the  small  present  benefit  of  knowing  which  varieties  will  be 
recognised  as  Hybrid  Teas  in  the  class  or  classes  I  believe  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  form  for  them.  As  the  question  has  been  opened  by  a 
member  of  the  sub-Committee,  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  give 
these  few  notes.  At  some  personal  inconvenience  and  expense  I 
attended  all  but  one  meeting  (when  questions  were  to  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  upon  which  I  did  not  feel  competent  to  vote),  and  I  am  sure  our 
labours  were  heavier  than  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  framing 
a  catalogue  would  imagine  ;  but  I  am  afraid  we  have  over-classified  our 
floral  queen. — Pbactice. 


CRITICISING  THE  CRITICS. 

It  is  I  know  rather  a  dangerous  practice  to  criticise  what  other 
correspondents  may  have  written,  still  some  will  rush  into  danger 
sometimes,  and  I  fcr  one  take  a  plunge.  However,  I  do  so  in  a  kindly 
spirit,  just  because  1  desire  to  elicit,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  facts 
and  truths.  A  correspondent,  “  A  Fruit  Grower  and  an  Exhibitor  ” 
(page  673,  last  volume),  having  undertaken  to  set  another  right  on 
some  points  in  fruit  culture,  and  having  imade  public  his  criticisms  on 
replies  to  certain  questions,  I  follow  suit. 

First,  Is  canker  in  fruit  trees  principally  caused  by  the  roots  pene¬ 
trating  into  bad  subsoil?  The  fruit  grower  replies,  Yes  ;  then  adds  that 
strong  growers  worked  on  free  slocks  are  rarely  affected.  But  is  not 
such  a  reply  practically  a  contradiction  ?  If  the  roots  getting  into  bad 
subsoil  produce  canker,  how  is  it  that  strong  growers  on  free  stocks,  the 
roots  of  which  equally  get  into  bad  subsoils,  are  rarely  affected  with 
canker  ?  I  agree  with  the  first  cause  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  then  it  should 
have  applied  to  particular  varieties,  which  notably  canker,  whilst 
the  strong  growers  are  certain  other  varieties  that  do  not  canker.  How 
is  that  distinction  explained  ?  Only  on  the  hypothesis  that  some  sorts 
require  as  foods  manurial  compounds  that  others  do  not,  or  have  in 


abundance,  or  can  find,  whilst  others  starve.  No  doubt  Mr.  Abbey  will 
say  that  some  varieties  are  more  susceptible  to  fungoid  attacks  than 
others,  hence  canker.  I  am,  however,  dealing  with  “  A  Fruit  Grower’s  ” 
replies  solely  now,  and  I  think  “  A  Member  of  a  Gardeners’ Association  ” 
must  have  felt  that  the  answer  to  the  first  query  needed  much  amending. 

Then  in  relation  to  the  second  query,  as  to  the  inactivity  of  roots  of 
fruit  trees.  Vines  especially,  during  the  winter.  We  are  told  that 
practically,  if  not  literally,  they  are  inactive.  Now,  on  that  head  I 
would  ask.  What  ground  have  we  for  assuming  that  tree  roots,  even 
when  the  heads  are  apparently  at  rest,  are  really  inactive?  Of  course  it 
is  so  concluded  because  the  trees  are,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  performing 
no  active  function.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  in  dealing  with  this 
subject,  that  whilst  tree  heads  in  the  winter  are  in  a  low  temperature, 
roots  remain  in  the  ground  under  precisely  similar  conditions  all  the 
year.  The  earth  is  rather  colder,  it  is  true,  but  after  all,  at  some  12  to 
18  inches  below  the  surface  how  much  cooler  is  the  soil  now  than  it  will  be 
next  April,  when  leafage  develops  ?  Can  we  prove  that,  even  although 
the  winter  roots  may  not  be  performing  important  functions  ?  I  think 
they  do,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Nature  utilises  the  winter 
chiefly  for  giving  to  the  soil  its  greater  portion  of  moisture,  and  if  roots 
remain  practically  inactive,  or  as  it  were  stagnant,  during  the  long  winter 
season,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  they  would  decay.  We  can  understand 
roots  becoming  absolutely  inactive  in  great  drought  because  they  can  only 
operate  in  a  moist  soil,  and  find  in  such  soil  plant  food.  Our  only 
reason  for  assuming  that  roots  are  inoperative  in  the  winter  is  that  we 
see  no  results  of  their  activity.  But  if  we  lift  deciduous  trees  in  the 
winter,  lay  them  in  for  a  few  weeks,  then  lift  again,  do  we  not  always 
see  ample  evidence  that  roots  have  been  active  although  the  trees  do 
not  show  it  above  ? 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  is  of  necessity  dependant  on  that 
given  to  the  preceding  one.  As  my  own  opinion  is  that  roots  are  always 
active,  I  prefer  to  hold  that  top  growth  on  Vines  follows  rather  than 
precedes  root  action.  That  artificial  warmth  in  the  case  of  forced  Vines 
is  essential  for  the  production  of  leafage  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Light 
cannot  be  by  any  means  so  important  a  factor  in  growth  production  as 
is  generally  assumed,  as  it  is  found  easy  with  suitable  warmth  to  obtain 
robust  growth  and  leafage  on  Vines  in  January,  whereas  in  a  state  of 
nature  they  would  not  leaf  until  May.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that 
given  heat  allied  to  such  indifferent  light  as  Nature  furnishes  in  the 
winter,  growth  and  foliage  can  be  had  at  any  time.  We  may  too 
remember  that  the  soil  is  practically  as  dark  to  roots  in  May  as  in 
January.  Light  becomes  an  important  factor  in  plant  growth  when 
leaves  and  fruit  have  to  be  matured,  but  in  the  matter  of  generating 
leafage  at  the  first,  it  comes  a  long  way  below  heat. 

With  regard  to  the  giving  of  liquid  manure  to  fruit  trees  just  previous 
to  coming  into  bloom,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  query  must  apply  to 
trees  in  pots,  as  it  seems  so  unlikely  that  fruit  trees  would  need  any 
special  waterings  so  early  as  the  month  of  April,  when  outdoors  most 
trees  are  blooming,  and  those  on  walls  often  in  March.  But,  perhaps, 
though  not  so  stated,  the  query  applied  to  fruit  trees  under  glass. 
Obviously,  in  this  case,  trees  ought  not  to  need  watering  just  then,  for 
there  has  been  so  far  very  little  strain  on  the  roots  for  foliage  pro¬ 
duction,  and  if  Nature’s  course  in  giving  the  bulk  of  her  moisture  to 
trees  in  the  winter  has  been  followed  in  houses,  though  unfortunately 
it  seldom  is,  by  then  the  trees  ought  to  want  no  special  watering  until 
the  fruits  were  well  set.  Of  course,  trees  in  pots  need  constant  water¬ 
ings,  but  even  in  their  case  liquid  manure  will  be  found  most  useful 
after  there  is  ample  leafage  and  the  fruit  is  developing,  as  no  form  of 
manure  is  so  quickly  operative  as  is  that  given  in  liquid  form. — A.  D. 

Remakes  Beaeikg  ok  Fruit  Culture. 

Akythikg  relative  to  the  above  is  always  interesting,  especially  if 
Vines  are  included  in  the  question.  I  note  at  page  573,  in  last  week’s 
Journal,  “A  Fruit  Grower  and  Exhibitor”  is  asked.  Do  the  roots  of 
Vines  start  into  growth  before  or  after  growth  has  commenced?  In 
my  opinion  your  correspondent  has  given  his  querist  the  proper 
answer,  and  if  he  wishes  a  practical  proof  of  it  he  can  easily  have  it 
if  he  has  any  pot  Vines  under  his  charge.  If  he  will  turn  one  of  the 
Vines  out  just  as  the  buds  are  bursting  into  growth  he  will  observe  that 
there  is  no  root  action ;  but  wait  until  the  third  leaf  is  showing, 
when  there  will  be  from  4  to  6  inches  of  growth  made,  turn  the  Vine 
out  again,  and  he  will  see  that  the  roots  are  beginning  to  move. — 
R.  M.,  Somerset. 


NOTES  ON  EUPHORBIAS. 

Mr.  G.  Pareakt  contributed  a  very  interesting  article  on  these 
desirable  winter  flowering  plants  on  page  655  of -the  last  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  the  cultural  points  in  which  many  readers  will 
be  found  to  agree.  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora  is  undoubtedly  diflflcult 
to  root  successfully  from  cuttings,  at  least  with  those  who  are  unpro¬ 
vided  with  good  convenience  for  propagating  purposes,  including 
bottom  heat,  and  if  the  rooting  process  is  slow  the  after  progress  is 
invariably  poor.  What  is  wanted  is  a  steady  bottom  heat  and  a  close- 
fitting  propagating  frame.  More  than  ordinary  attention  is  usually 
paid  to  the  preparation  and  insertion  of  cuttings,  which  are  always  soft, 
and  emit  a  milky  fluid  on  being  separated  from  the  parent  plant. 
Many  growers  insert  the  ends  in  dry  sand  or  powdered  charcoal  to  absorb 
and  prevent  an  excessive  loss  of  sap.  I  have  followed  this  course  with 
varying  success,  but  the  best  plants  I  have  ever  had  were  from  cuttings 
obtained  from  a  gardening  neighbour,  and  not  subjected  to  the  treat- 
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ment  above  mentioned,  Of  the  several  cuttings  then  obtained  not  one 
failed  to  root  freely,  and  eventually  formed  vigorous  and  free-flowering 
specimens.  This  seemed  to  point  to  gain,  more  than  otherwise,  from  the 
loss  of  stored  sap  in  the  cutting  previous  to  its  insertion, 

Poinsettias  are  often  subject  to  the  same  course  of  treatment  in  the 
cutting  stage,  indeed  I  know  of  cases  where  a  special  hotbed  is  made 
for  rooting  cuttings  of  these  in  the  early  summer  months.  Those  who 
have  a  Cucumber  house  in  which  a  good  heat  is  maintained  will  find 
that  the  cuttings  root  with  fair  certainty  when  dibbled  thinly  in  the 
soil,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  hand-light.  If  the  Cucumbers  do  not 
completely  shade  the  cuttings  resort  must  be  made  to  paper  to  prevent 
the  sun  reaching  them.  They  lift  better  when  put  into  turf  than  is 
the  case  when  leaf  mould  or  other  light  materials  are  used,  because  the 
roots  are  more  compact,  and  the  soil  adheres  to  them  more  securely. 
There  is  some  gain  in  placing  them  under  the  shelter  of  a  close  frame 
after  being  thus  lifted  for  potting,  because  this  prevents  flagging, 
which  is  sure  to  occur  if  exposed  to  airy  surroundings.  There  may  be 
advantages  in  devoting  a  house  to  them  in  the  summer,  but  it  is  not 
often  that  a  house  can  be  spared  that  would  be  suitable. 

Mr.  Parrant  advises  that  the  early  variety  of  Poinsettia  pulcher- 
rima  only  be  grown  if  a  mass  of  colour  is  desirable  at  one  time. 
This,  I  think,  should  depend  on  whether  the  display  is  desirable  at  an 
early  or  late  period  of  the  winter.  If  a  good  mass  of  colour  is  required 
at  Christmas  and  in  January  the  late  form  certainly  is  the  one  that 
should  be  given  preference  to,  the  earlier  kind  being  by  that  lime 
getting  past  its  best.  Under  good  culture  quite  as  good  a  show  may 
be  had  from  the  one  as  the  other,  and  bracts  of  greater  breadth  may  be 
obtained  from  the  late  one  because  of  the  irregular  form  of  its  head. 
At  Heywood  Mr.  Kobinson  had  splendid  plants  prepared  for  furnishing 
at  the  festive  season.  They  were  grown  from  cuttings,  the  old  stools 
after  the  desired  number  of  cuttings  are  obtained  being  thrown  away. 
They  are  mostly  in  6-inch  pots,  and  being  furnished  with  healthy 
foliage  to  their  base  they  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended.  A  few  plants  were  kept  indoors  throughout  the 
summer,  but  the  much  greater  length  of  stem  obtained  from  this 
course  of  treatment  does  not  bear  out  the  advantages  claimed  by  Mr. 
Parrant,  because  for  such  tall  plants  a  varied  employment  cannot  be 
made  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  dwarf  ones,  and  there  is  no 
gain  in  the  size  of  bracts  apparent  in  the  case  of  those  kept  in  the  house 
at  Hey  wood. — W.  Stkugnell. 


VIOLAS. 

I  HEAETILY  agree  with  your  correspondent  “  J.  B.  R,”  Cp^gs  558, 
last  vol.)  in  his  protest  against  “  the  constant  influx  of  so-called  novel¬ 
ties  ;  ”  but  how  is  it  to  be  checked  ?  I  have  at  times  raised  my  “  mild 
protest,”  and  sometimes  a  stronger  one,  for  I  have  felt,  and  very  strongly 
too,  that  many  varieties  sent  out  ought  to  have  been  thrown  to  the 
rubbish  heap  from  the  seedling  bed  instead  of  being  distributed  as 
acquisitions. 

My  chief  object  in  compiling  the  annual  summary  of  seedlings  to 
be  sent  out,  and  which  I  have  seen,  for  publication  in  your  columns  has 
been  to  try  to  help  amateurs  in  making  selections  from  the  new  sorts 
which  they  do  not  see,  or  perhaps  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but 
which  come  under  my  notice.  I  do  not  wish  to  pose  as  a  duly  qualified 
judge  of  their  merits,  still  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  many  varieties 
which  have  been  introduced  are  of  very  questionable  merit  in  the 
opinion  of  Viola  cultivators  in  general.  I  have  frequently  been  met 
with  the  argument  that  individual  tastes  are  so  varied,  especially 
amongst  ladies,  that  all  have  to  be  catored  for;  and  what“J.  B.  R.,” 
myself,  and  others  may  look  upon  as  inferior  kinds  find  favour  with  some 
growers. 

J.  B.  R.”  alludes  to  some  varieties  sent  out  three  years  ago  which  are 
now  discarded  from  some  collections.  This  is  so,  undoubtedly,  but  the 
“some”  is  not  all.  Let  us  take  Chrysanthemums  for  instance,  and 
what  a  host  of  the  newly  introduced  kinds  are  “lost  to  sight”  three 
years  afterwards,  again  in  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  other  popular 
flowers;  and  what  are  we  to  say  as  to  Fancy  Pansies  with  a  yearly 
introduction  of  from  eighty  to  over  100  new  varieties  ?  I  am  preparing 
my  notes  of  the  new  Fancy  Pansies  I  have  seen,  and  which  are  being 
sent  out,  or  will  be  next  spring,  and  I  am  bewildered,  for  they  are  so 
numerous.  What  a  host  of  those  sent  out  even  two  years  since  are 
non  est  in  collections  I 

The  truth  is  the  general  public  believe  in  novelties,  and  tire  of 
growing  the  same  sorts  year  after  year,  excepting  for  special  bedding 
purposes.  But  “  J.  B.  R.”  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Viola  specialists  “  are 
now  sacrificing  everything  for  large  flowers,”  for  that  is  not  the  case, 
although  some  kinds  thoroughly  merit  his  condemnation  as  they 
certainly  do  have  mine.  We  are  getting  in  some  varieties  too  much  of 
the  Pansy  breed,  and  when  this  is  so,  the  flowers  run  large,  and  these 
cross-bred  varieties  fail  to  find  a  place  in  my  affections.  “  J.  B.  R.” 
instances  as  a  type  of  Viola  raisers  should  aim  at  in  habit  and  character, 
such  as  Ardwell  Gem,  Duchess  of  Fife  and  White  Duchess.  What  is 
wanted  on  the  part  of  raisers  is  to  preserve  this  type  as  much  as  possible, 
and  by  crossing  these  and  others  with  the  miniature  or  Violetta  section. 
But  in  such  sorts  as  Bullion,  True  Blue,  Skylark,  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
and  Countess  of  Wharncliffe  we  have  model  types  of  close  growing, 
early  and  continuous  flowering  bedding  kinds  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  although  the  Countess  of  Hopetoun’s  flowers  are  large  under  good 
cultivation,  but  we  have  no  other  white  to  equal  it  in  every  point,  and 
who  can  doubt  its  immense  popularity  1  I 


Blooms  of  Sylvia,  a  variety  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent,  were 
sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Stuart  before  being  sent  out,  and  on  referring  to  my 
notes  1  find  it  described  as  “  Sylvia  and  Sylvia’s  Rival  have  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  and  the  last  named  is  the 
whitest ;  and  Bridai  Wreath,  all  run  very  close  together  in  colour,  size, 
and  form.”  I  feel  that  I  maysa'ely  say  that  no  other  person  sees  so 
many  new  varieties  before  they  are  sent  out  as  I  do,  for  many  of  the 
raisers  send  me  flowers,  as  they  say,  for  my  opinion,  this  1  always  give 
them  in  writing  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  you  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  publish  year  by  year  my  notes  as  to  which  I  think  are  the  best.  I 
suppose  raisers  have  some  confidence  in  my  opinion  or  they  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  send  their  blooms,  but  I  always  wish  I  could  see  the 
plants  growing  so  as  to  note  their  habit  also.  I  am  sure  of  one  thing, 
that  many  other  seedlings  would  have  been  sent  out  but  for  my  con¬ 
demnation  of  them. 

I  have  now  given  up  raising  seedlings,  but  more  than  one  of  mine  are 
still  amongst  the  best,  notably  True  Blue,  the  best  by  far  of  all  the 
Blues,  and  Bridesmaid,  for  I  am  not  able  now  through  failing  health 
and  age  to  attend  to  this  work.  My  great  aim  has  always  been  to  work 
for  rayless  varieties,  self  coloured  as  far  as  possible  and  entirely  free 
from  any  blotch  or  marking  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  of  dwarf  and 
compact  habit,  very  early  and  continuous  bloomers,  of  good  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  retaining  the  smaller  flowers  and  habit  of  Ardwell  Gem,  True 
Blue,  and  Duchess  of  Fife. 

Personally,  as  an  old  Viola  grower,  I  heartily  thank  “  J.  B.  R.”  for 
so  timely  drawing  our  attention  to  this  subject,  and  all  florists  and 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  floricultural  work  owe  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  always  being  ready  to  give 
publicity  to  our  views  and  so  readily  show  great  interest  in  helping  us 
on  in  our  work.  Some  of  the  older  correspondents  have  passed  away 
and  others  of  us  must  soon  follow,  but  we  see  with  great  satisfaction 
that  many  younger  men  are  coming  to  front  as  true  florists.  May  they 
one  and  all,  and  the  Journal  also,  experience  a  prosperous  new  year.— 
W.  Dean. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  DUBLIN. 

Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  the  talented  Curator  of  these  Gardens,  ig 
perhaps  as  well  known  in  England  as  in  Ireland.  It  was  a  distinct  plea¬ 
sure  to  me  to  meet  this  estimable  man  and  hardy  plant  lover  in  his  own 
domain  as  it  were,  I  having  been  most  pleasantly  associated  with  him 
a  few  years  since  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Mr.  Burbidge  was  most 
anxious  to  show  us  the  most  striking  features  of  this  wonderful  garden 
in  the  short  space  of  time  at  disposal.  The  first  object  to  attract  our 
notice  was  a  magnificent  bush  or  tree  of  Garrya  elliptica  growing  on  the 
grass,  its  branches  sweeping  the  ground  ail  round.  Fully  30  feet  in 
diameter  and  20  feet  high  was  this  specimen,  and  in  the  picture  of 
health,  being  loaded  with  its  catkin-like  blossoms.  Close  by  was  an 
exceedingly  venerable  looking  Arbutus  Unedo,  its  stem  the  size  of 
a  man’s  body,  far  and  away  the  largest  tree  of  its  kind  that  I  have  seen 
growing.  Against  a  wall  having  a  southern  aspect  many  interesting 
shrubs  both  evergreen  and  deciduous  were  growing.  For  instance, 
Colletia  spinosa  was  12  feet  high,  C.  horrida  (C.  ferox),  and 
C.  Bictoniensis  (C.  cruciata),  also  in  splendid  condition.  Pittosporum 
Mayi,  a  dense  bush  10  feet  high,  with  shiny  green  leaves  and  pleasantly 
smelling  bark  was  most  interesting.  Berberidopsis  corallina  was 
growing  in  a  variety  of  situations  with  a  view  to  testing  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  somewhat  fickle  yet  handsome  wall  climber.  A  moist 
subsoil  and  slightly  shaded  from  the  fierce  noonday  sun  seems  to  suit 
it  the  best.  Chimonanthus  fragrans  was,  as  is  generally  the  case  this 
season,  flowering  somewhat  early.  Many  other  choice  and  rare  shrubs  I 
noted,  but  time  would  not  admit  of  a  close  inspection. 

Rockery  plants,  as  is  generally  known,  are  a  decided  feature  here. 
Edelweiss,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  before,  was  growing  luxuriantly. 
Ramondia  pyrenaica  was  firmly  established  on  the  top  of  a  low  wall, 
and  scores  of  seedlings  were  springing  up  in  the  most  unlikely  of  places 
— the  face  of  the  wall — having  established  themselves  in  the  crevices 
where  a  particle  of  moisture  could  be  obtained.  Arenarias  of  sorts  were 
seen  in  profusion  clinging  to  the  wall  in  the  small  hollows  therein, 
showing  the  adaptability  of  this  genus  to  situations  sparse  of  soil. 
Saxifragas  were  common  enough,  and  so  was  Gentiana  verna,  but 
Mr.  Burbidge  finds  some  difiSculty  in  flowering  G.  acaulis.  A  6-feet 
square  bed  of  Cyclamen  europeum  at  the  base  of  a  low  wall  was  a 
gorgeous  sight ;  even  in  winter  the  marbled  beauty  of  its  foliage  was 
delightful,  hundreds  of  seedlings  testifying  to  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  this  Cyclamen  increases.  In  warm  nooks  I  noted  varieties  of 
Narcissus,  Crocus  hyemalis,  and  Galanthus  corcyrensis  in  flower 
(November  23rd).  Mr.  Burbidge  is  famed  for  his  collection  of  the 
former,  having  some  hundreds  of  varieties.  Polyanthus  in  separate 
colours,  especially  the  yellow,  I  noticed  were  largely  grown,  their  merits 
for  spring  flowering  being  fully  recognised.  Mr.  Burbidge  makes  an 
excellent  use  of  Tellima  grandiflora  rubra  by  planting  it  as  an  edging 
to  the  shrubberies  and  herbaceous  borders,  where  its  brightly  coloured 
leaves  show  to  advantage  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  A 
very  interesting  collection  of  Ivies  I  also  noted,  such  varieties  as  dentata, 
Regneriana,  conglomerata,  Gulden  Irish,  hastata,  himalaica,  atropurpurea 
(the  black-leaved  Ivy),  and  azorica,  which  latter  is  well  adapted  for 
planting  in  a  cold  conservatory, 

A  very  hurried  run  through  the  numerous  houses  devoted  to  Orchids, 
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Ferns,  and  other  plants  not  often  met  with  'outside  a  garden  of  this 
kind  revealed  the  fact  that  good  health  is  everywhere  apparent.  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  receive  some  attention,  an  abundance  of  flowers  being 
preferred  to  a  few  of  individual  quality.  Tlie  plants  were  grouped 
together  in  masses  of  one  colour,  making  quite  a  pleasing  effect,  so 
distinct  from  the  usual  plan.  Excivations  were  going  on  for  the 
building  of  a  house  to  accommodate  the  many  Tree  Ferns,  which  sadly 
need  extended  space.  Within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  garden  Mr. 
Burbidge  pointed  to  a  building  where  the  iron  was  cast  for  building  the 
large  Palm  house  at  Kew, 

Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens. 

A  quick  drive  past  some  of  the  many  open  spaces  which  Dublin  is 
favoured  with,  through  some  of  the  most  busy  and  fashionable  streets 
in  the  city,  and  by  the  on'y  penal  establishment  in  the  country,  brought 
us  to  Glasnevin — the  Kew  of  Ireland.  One  cannot  help  but  notice  the 
prim  neatness  of  the  grass,  paths,  shrubs,  and  trees  the  moment  the 
gardens  are  entered.  We  were  unfortunate  in  not  finding  the  courteous 
and  able  Curator,  Mr.  Moore,  but  his  trusty  lieutenant,  Mr.  Pope, 
quickly  made  us  feel  at  home  at  once  by  the  geniality  of  his  manner. 
No  wonder  Mr.  Pope  proved  so  able  a  pilot,  when  I  gathered  from 
him  that  forty  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  this  garden.  The 
large  lean-to  house  filled  with  Chrysanthemums  was  the  first  inspected. 
Instead  of  following  the  prevailing  fashion  of  cultivating  the  plants  for 
the  production  of  large  blooms,  a  few  to  a  plant,  the  system  known  as 
the  “  bush  ”  method  is  that  practised.  Perha  s  it  would  be  more 
correct  in  saying  they  were  naturally  grown,  for  in  the  majority  of 
instances  I  noted  they  had  not  been  stopped  at  all,  but  allowed  to  grow 
freely  and  flower  in  the  same  manner  without  any  disbudding.  From 
six  to  seven  hundred  plants  there  must  have  been  in  this  one  house, 
and  a  mass  of  colour  they  produced,  the  like  of  which  I  have  not  seen 
before.  Not  only  are  new  varieties  grown,  but  older  and  deserving 
favourites  like  James  Salter  and  Bouquet  Fait  were  to  be  seen, 
rendering  the  groups  all  the  more  interesting,  as  it  afforded  means  of 
comparison  between  the  older  and  newer  sorts. 

House  after  house  literally  crammed  with  all  conceivable  kinds  of  plants 
were  passed  through.  Camellias  de-erve  more  than  a  passing  note,  so 
healthy  did  they  appear.  New  Holland  plants  are  a  feature,  and  of  these 
Mr.  Moore  may  justly  be  proud.  Orchids  are  indeed  a  speciality  here,  many 
houses  being  filled  with  them,  and  all  testify  to  the  treatment  received. 
Want  of  space  forbids  details  of  them  being  given,  but  I  cannot  omit  a 
mention  of  the  splendid  Calanthes.  The  colour  of  the  blooms  repre¬ 
senting  the  Veitchi  type  were  especially  rich.  Cypripediums  are  a 
feature  in  themselves,  so  well  is  this  genus  represented.  The  large 
Palm  house  erected  but  a  few  years  since  is  now  almost  filled,  so  rapid 
has  been  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Ferns  are  extremely  well  grown, 
and  in  such  numbers  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  variety  not  to 
be  found  here.  Filmy  Ferns  enjoy  a  house  to  themselves  on  the  north 
side  of  the  garden,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  by  all  lovers  of  this 
section.  Bulbous  plants,  such  as  Lachenalias  for  example,  are  growing 
in  large  numbers  and  variety,  rendering  the  different  houses  quite  gay 
in  their  turn. 

A  mere  glance  only  could  be  given  to  the  outside  plants.  The  her¬ 
baceous  department  I  thought  very  extensive,  judging  from  the  number 
of  beds  and  space  devoted  to  this  branch.  Much  regret  I  had  to  confess 
at  the  brevity  of  my  visit  to  this  fine  garden,  but  hope  for  an  extension 
next  time. 

Phcenix  Park. 

A  sharp  drive  past  the  huge  Cattle  Market  and  the  recruiting 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  brought  us  to  Phoenix 
Park.  Here  but  a  glance  could  be  taken  of  that  part  known  as  the 
People’s  Garden,  which  is  in  itself  a  feature,  so  dmirably  is  it  laid  out 
and  managed.  The  deer  strolling  lei-nrely  about  on  the  footpaths 
and  roads  in  a  public  park  was  a  sight  unique  to  me,  A  mere  glance  in 
the  direction  of  the  Viceregal  Lodge  had  to  suffice  with  the  deep  regret 
that  daylight  did  not  admit  of  my  making  the  acquaintance  of  that 
estimable  man  and  good  gardener,  Mr.  Smith,  who  my  guide  informed 
me  has  always  much  of  interest  to  show. 

From  the  Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge  a  rapid  drive  was  taken  the  whole 
length  of  the  Park  out  at  the  main  entrance,  where  we  caught  a 
view  of  Kilmainham,  past  Guiness’s  Brewery — a  town  in  itself — over 
the  river  Liffey  (not  noted  for  its  purny  of  water),  past  Dublin  Castle 
and  the  O’Connell  Monument,  and  back  to  our  starting  point,  the 
Grosvenor  Hotel.  The  last  few  miles  our  spirited  nag  had  taken  us 
with  but  one  trace,  and  appeared  quite  as  fit  to  repeat  the  journey 
of  twenty-five  miles  if  necessary. 

I  fear  these  jottings  may  contain  a  few  imperfections,  but  as  having 
made  no  notes  beyond  mental  ones,  the  mistakes  (if  any),  I  doubt  not, 
will  be  passed  over  indulgently,  1  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  all 
concerned  for  rendering  my  first  and  brief  visit  to  Dublin  so 
interesting  and  enjoyable. — E.  Molyneux, 


CULTURE  OF  LTBONIA  FLORIBUNDA. 

We  have  few  plants  flowering  at  this  time  of  the  year  more  elegant 
and  attractive  than  Libonias,  and  as  their  cultural  necessities  are  of  the 
simplest  description,  it  is  a  pity  they  are  not  more  generally  grown. 
Their  uses  are  many  and  varied.  One-year-old  plants  in  5-inch  pots  are 
very  useful  for  intermixing  with  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  a  bright  and 


pretty  effect  being  produced.  Larger  plants  are  excellent  for  cutting 
from,  and  the  length  of  time  they  produce  flowers  is  remarkable.  The 
blooms  when  cut  are  admirable  for  large  or  small  vases  and  epergnes  ; 
the  colour  is  telling,  and  they  last  well  in  water. 

Early  in  January  cut  back  a  few  plants  that  are  past  their  best, 
and  put  them  in  a  house  having  a  temperature  of  about  65°  or  70°. 
This  will  cause  them  to  break  freely.  When  these  shoots  are  about 
an  inch  or  so  in  length  they  can  be  taken  off  and  dibbled  in  about 
2  inches  asunder  in  pots  in  a  propagating  frame  or  under  hand- 
lights  in  a  warm  house.  In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  these  will  be 
rooted,  and  will  need  to  be  hardened  a  little,  and  pinched  preparatory  to 
being  placed  in  small  pots.  After  potting  keep  close  for  a  few  days, 
when  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  same  house  will  be  the  best  position 
for  them,  topping  them  frequently  as  they  grow,  which  they  will  do 
rapidly.  Water  rather  sparingly  until  the  roots  are  well  through 
the  soil  and  filling  the  pots,  when  they  will  require  a  more  liberal 
supply. 

When  ready  for  their  final  shift  thev  must  be  potted  firmly  and 
stood  in  a  light  frame  or  on  the  front  stage  of  a  vinery,  and  grown 
without  a  check  until  the  end  of  July,  when  they  should  be  gradually 
hardened  and  stood  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  and  shelter  d  position  to 
ripen  the  growth.  A  neat  stake  should  be  put  to  each  plant,  and  the 
leading  growths  loosely  tied,  as  at  this  stage  they  are  very  brittle,  and 
apt  to  be  blown  off  if  not  supported.  They  may  remain  out  of  doors 
until  September,  when  they  should  be  taken  inside,  and  can  be  induced 
to  flower  as  required.  A  rich  porous  compost  is  necessary.  Two  parts 
fibry  loam,  one  each  of  leaf  mould  and  horse  droppings,  and  a  good 
dash  of  clean  coarse  sand  will  suit  them  well.  From  the  time  they 
have  fllled  their  pots  with  roots  until  they  are  in  flower  occasional 
waterings  with  liquid  manure  are  necessary. — H.  R.  Richards. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  FLOWER  MARKEf. 

“  Such  a  smother  of  flowers  at  Christmas  has  never  been  known 
before,”  said  a  leading  grower  in  Covent  Garden  the  other  morning, 
and,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  market,  it  certainly  was  easy  to 
believe  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  has  been  possible  to  say 
this  of  almost  every  Christmas  for  many  years  past.  Year  by  year  the 
market  coatinues  to  grow,  and  there  must  be  at  least  flve  times  as  much 
trade  done  here  now  as  there  was  five-and-twenty  yeais  ago.  The 
public  taste  for  flowers  and  for  floral  decorations  has  greatly  developed, 
the  numbers  engaged  in  the  trade  have  multiplied  very  considerably, 
and  prices,  of  course,  gone  down.  Not  so  very  many  years  ago  the 
height  of  the  summer  trade  could  not  have  shown  anything  like  such  a 
profusion  of  blossoms  as  did  the  Saturday  morning  proceeding  Christmas, 
though,  of  course,  the  flowers  would  have  been  somewhat  different.  The 
Christmas  trade  has  been  quite  exceptional.  A  mild  open  season  is 
always  good  for  the  business,  so  far  as  the  generality  of  buyers  are 
concerned  in  it.  People  will  not  stand  in  the  streets  to  buy  flowers  in 
frost  and  snow,  and  it  is  difficult  to  display  them  with  biting  winds  and 
sharp  frost  nipping  to  pieces  the  foliage  and  blooms  that  have  been 
coaxed  to  unfold  in  the  genial  warmth  of  the  greenhouse.  All  the  busy 
thoroughfares  in  all  parts  of  London  have  been  veritable  flower  gardens, 
and  greengrocers’  and  fruiterers’  shops  have  been  almost  as  well  supplied 
as  in  June  and  .July. 

The  special  feature  of  this  Christmas  market  has  been  its  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.  The  flowers  this  autumn  came  on  in  great  profusion,  and 
the  frosts  were  so  late  that  everybody  was  able  to  get  a  fine  show  of 
bloom  under  glass  before  they  were  any  of  them  nipped  off,  and  by 
keeping  them  a  little  back  they  have  been  made  to  hold  out  for 
Christmas,  and  have  thus  supplemented  the  enormous  supply  of  Arums 
and  Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  Marguerites,  Cyclamens  and  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  and  so  on,  that  are  always  grown  for  this  season’s  trade.  So 
enormous  has  been  the  supply  that  growers  have  been  many  of  them 
wishing  that  half  of  it  had  been  caught  by  the  frosts.  After  the  manner 
of  the  farmers,  they  are  apt  to  grumble  when  flowers  are  few  that  they 
have  nothing  to  sell,  and  when  they  are  plentiful  that  they  can  get  no 
prices.  The  only  thing  that  could  render  a  Covent  Garden  flower 
dealer  really  happy  would  be  a  season  that  spoiled  all  the  flowers  but 
those  he  had  the  luck  to  save.  Plenty  of  flowers  at  good  high  prices  are 
really  the  desiderata,  but  certainly  the  market  on  Saturday  morning 
hardly  gave  the  impression  that  anybody  could  have  been  indulged  tbat 
way  this  year.  There  were  some  things  that  appeared  to  have  done 
very  well.  One  grower  from  Hoddesdon,  for  instance,  Mr.  Beckwith, 
had  brought  in  nearly  800  bunches  of  deliciously  fresh  Roses — between 
9000  and  10,000  blooms — and  within  an  hour  or  two  every  blossom  was 
cleared  off  at  satisfactory  prices.  About  1000  bunches  of  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  and  1200  bunches  of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  besides  Tulips  and 
Hyacinths,  Bouvardias,  and  so  forth,  were  also  disposed  of  before  the 
bell  rang  for  the  closing  of  the  market.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight  pre¬ 
sented  as  one  turned  into  the  market  from  the  bleak  and  sloppy  streets 
in  the  early  hours  of  Saturday,  and  it  was  difificult  indeed  to  realise  that 
it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  that  the  enormous  gathering  was  for 
Christmas  decoration. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o’clock,  although  the  stock  had  been 
dribbling  away  for  an  hour  or  more,  the  great  floor  and  the  stands 
rising  from  it  were  so  choked  with  foliage  and  flowers,  and  the  throng 
of  buyers  so  great,  that  it  was  difficult  to  squeeze  one’s  way  about,  and 
the  precincts  of  the  market  all  around  were  blocked  with  carts  and  vans 
and  cabs  and  costermongers’  barrows  heavily  laden  with  Ferns  and 
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evergreens,  and  masses  of  the  loveliest  blooms,  for  the  most  part  white. 
White  flowers  are  at  all  times  the  safest  to  grow  for  the  market,  as 
there  is  always  a  demaad  for  them — funerals  and  weddings  and  church 
decorations  keeping  up  a  steady  requisition  all  the  year  round.  The 
white  Narcissi  and  the  Christmas  Roses — the  Hellebores — were 
wonderful  in  their  profusion,  and  the  great  Trumpet  Lilies — Calla 
aethiopica — were  very  fine.  Of  coloured  flowers  the  most  striking  were 
the  magnificent  reds  of  the  Gardenias,  the  vivid  yellows  of  the 
Chrysanthemums  and  of  some  of  the  Narcissi,  and  the  scarlet  of  the 
common  Pelargoniums,  which  have  had  this  winter  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  doing  well  since  we  have  had  so  little  fog.  These  flowers 
cannot  endure  fog,  and,  however  carefully  they  may  be  coddled  up  with 
heat,  they  will  not  bloom  satisfactorily  unless  they  get  plenty  of 
sunshine  also.  Under  fog  their  blossoms  damp  off  into  a  poor  purple. 
Scarlet  Pelargoniums  always  fetch  a  high  price  at  this  time  of  year,  but 
they  were  not  very  conspicuous  in  the  market.  Stocks  and  Carnations 
and  Heliotropes,  Mignonette  and  Violets,  Wallflowers  and  vast 
quantities  of  Ferns,  and  Palms,  and  Dracaenas,  and  many  other  things 
combined  to  render  the  market  fragrant  and  beautiful,  and  though  to 
turn  out  in  the  dead  of  winter  in  time  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  business 
requires  some  little  resolution,  and  the  costermongers  and  flower  women 
are  not  the  pleasantest  of  people  to  elbow  one’s  way  amongst,  the  sight 


FIG.  3.— GOMPHIA  DECORA. 

for  once  in  a  way  well  repays  one.  The  next  great  display  of  the  year 
will  be  the  Saturday  before  Easter,  for  which  hundreds  of  vast  glass 
structures  all  round  London  are  already  preparing. — (“  Daily  News.”) 


GOMPHIA  DECORA. 

A  NORTHERN  correspondent  sends  us  a  spray,  as  represented  in  the 
illustration  (fig.  3).  of  Jthis  useful  winter  flowering  plant,  and  “  wonders 
why  it  is  not  more  extensively  grown.”  So  do  we,  for  small  plants  of 
Gomphia  decora  are  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  When  grown  in 
pots  in  warm  ’conservatories  or  stoves  the  bright  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  freely  produced,  have  a  very  cheerful  effect  amongst  the  foliage 
plants  that  usually  predominate  in  such  structures.  It  is  easily  grown. 


but  is  seen  to  better  advantage  in  a  small  state,  say  in  48-size  pots,  than 
when  of  larger  size,  and  to  maintain  a  stock  of  suitable  plants  a  few 
cuttings  might  be  rooted  occasionally.  Light  turfy  loam  with  a  little 
peat  or,  preferably,  good  leaf  soil,  will  form  a  compost  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  plant.  Some  attention  is  needed  to  keep  the  plants 
clear  of  insects,  mealy  bug  and  scale  being  the  chief  enemies,  but  these 
can  be  readily  destroyed. 


WOKK.foi(the  week..  O 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peacbes  and  nectarines.— Howie. — The  trees  started 
last  month  are  now  in  blossom.  When  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded 
the  night  temperature  may  be  maintained  at  50°  to  55°  in  mild  weather 
(5°  less  when  the  weather  is  severe),  55°  by  day  as  a  maximum  in 
severe  weather  by  artificial  means  when  the  sky  is  overcast,  65°  by  day 
from  sun  heat,  and  if  the  air  be  mild  a  few  degrees  more  may  be 
allowed  with  free  ventilation.  Syringing  the  trees  must  cease — 
always  in  dull  weather — when  the  blossoms  show  colour,  but  a  genial 
atmosphere  should  be  secured  by  damping  the  floor  and  border  in  the 
morning  and  early  afternoon  of  bright  days,  having  recourse  to  an  occa¬ 
sional  sprinkling  of  such  surfaces  only  in  dull  weather.  Ventilate 
freely  when  the  external  conditions  are  favourable,  and  when  the  pollen 
is  ripe  choose  the  warmest  and  driest  part  of  the  day,  preferably  before 
or  within  an  hour  of  the  sun  passing  the  meridian,  for  aiding  its  dis¬ 
tribution  by  shaking  the  trees  or  trellis,  or  taking  a  camel-hair  brush  or 
feather  and  gently  applying  the  pollen  to  the  stigmas.  If  there  be  a 
deficiency  of  pollen  of  any  variety  it  may  be  taken  from  those  that 
afford  it  plentifully  and  applied  to  the  stigmas  of  the  flowers  sparsely 
furnished  with  that  essential  of  fertilisation  and  securing  of  a  good  set 
of  fruit.  The  inside  border  must  not  be  neglected  for  water,  but  avoid 
making  the  soil  sodden  by  needless  applications,  especially  of  liquid 
manure,  and  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  outside  border  for  the 
exclusion  of  frost. 

Second  Early  House. — The  house  containing  trees  of  Hale’s  Early, 
Stirling  Cas'le,  Royal  George,  or  Dymond  Peaches,  with  Lord  Napier 
and  Elruge  Nectarines  to  afford  ripe  fruit  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in 
June,  should  now  be  started.  Damp  the  trees  and  house  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  but  the  former  must  be  allowed  to  become  fairly  dry  before 
nightfall,  and  in  dull  weather  the  syringing  should  be  omitted,  or  had 
recourse  to  occasionally  only.  Turn  the  heat  on  in  the  morning  so  as  to 
secure  50°  through  the  day,  ventilating  at  that  temperature,  and  allowing 
it  to  rise  from  sun  heat  to  65°  with  free  ventilation.  Sufficient  fire  heat 
at  night  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°  will  bring  the  trees  on 
quite  fast  enough.  The  inside  borders  must  be  brought  into  a  thoroughly 
moist  condition  by  repeated  waterings,  but  where  the  roof  lights  have 
been  removed  water  will  not  be  required  until  the  fruit  is  set  and 
swelling  freely.  The  outside  border  should  be  protected  with  litter — 
all  that  is  wanted  is  a  covering  to  prevent  chill  from  snow  and  the  soil 
being  frozen. 

Later  Houses. — These  should  be  put  in  order  forthwith,  and  if  any 
trees  are  swelling  the  buds  more  rapidly  than  is  desired,  a  covering  of 
mats  over  the  lights  will  prevent  the  temperature  being  raised  by  sun 
heat  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  flowering  will  be  retarded  considerably. 
Where  the  roof  lights  have  been  removed  the  buds  are  as  yet  quite 
dormant,  and  the  lights  may  remain  off  until  the  time  arrives  for 
starting  the  trees,  or  in  the  case  of  late  houses  until  the  buds  commence 
swelling.  Pruning  may  then  be  effected  and  the  lights  replaced,  which 
will  not  he  required  until  the  end  of  February,  or  later. 

Cherry  House. — The  house  having  been  closed  as  advised  last 
month,  or  if  the  trees  have  not  yet  been  started,  they  must  be  set  to 
work  at  once  to  have  the  fruit  ripe  with  certainty  early  in  May.  Fire 
heat  may  be  employed  to  maintain  a  temperature  by  artificial  means 
of  40°  at  night  and  45°  in  the  day,  advancing  10°  by  sun  heat,  venti¬ 
lating  at  50°  and  closing  at  that  point.  Sprinkle  the  trees  occasionally 
only  in  dull  weather,  and  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  when  bright. 
Ventilate  very  freely  in  mild  weather,  and  avoid  hasty  treatment  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth.  Examine  the  trees  caretuily,  and  if  there  is 
the  least  trace  of  aphides  fumigate  the  house  repeatedly,  or  syringe  the 
trees  with  some  approved  insecticide  for  the  thorough  extirpation  of 
the  pests.  Trees  in  pots  must  not  be  neglected  for  water,  supplying  it 
repeatedly,  if  necessary,  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  balls  through  to  the 
drainage. 

IVXelons. — Sow  seed  at  once  for  the  first  crop.  The  seeds  may  either 
be  sown  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  or  a  dozen  or  more  be  placed  round  the 
edge  of  a  6-inch  pot,  to  be  afterwards  shifted  to  3-inch  pots.  In  the 
first  case,  the  pots  should  only  be  about  half  filled  with  soil,  covering 
the  seed  about  half  an  inch  deep,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  bottom  heat 
of  80°,  and  covering  each  with  a  pane  of  glass,  which  must  be  removed 
so  soon  as  the  plants  appear.  In  the  other  case,  the  pots  should  be 
three  parts  filled  with  soil,  covering  the  seeds  with  fine  soil  and  a  square 
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of  glass  until  the  seedlings  appear.  Two  parts  good  fibrous  loam  and 
one  part  leaf  soil  mixed,  and  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  but  moderately 
moist,  forms  a  good  medium  for  germination  and  for  ramification  by 
the  young  rootlets.  It  is  important  that  the  soil  be  sweet  and  fine,  and 
the  pots  efficiently  drained  ;  but  the  rough  parts  of  the  compost 
answer  for  the  smaller  pots.  Drawing  the  plants  up  weakly  must  be 
prevented  by  keeping  them  near  to  the  glass.  Most  every  grower  has 
his  particular  favourite  seedling  ;  those  who  have  not  will  find  the 
following  satisfactory  : — Scarlet-fleshed  :  Blenheim  Orange  and  Sion 
House.  Green-fleshed  :  Eastnor  Castle  and  Golden  Perfection.  White- 
fleshed  :  The  Countess  and  Hero  of  Lockinge.  Kipe  fruit  from  a  sowing 
made  at  this  time  may  be  expected  at  the  close  of  April  or  early  in 
May ;  but  this  is  only  possible  in  well  heated  structures  and  with 
favourable  weather.  A  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  at  night  and  70°  to 
75°  by  day  is  suitable,  with  10°  rise  from  sun  heat. 

Cucumbers.  —  Young  plants  coming  into  bearing  should  not  be 
overcropped,  and  they  will  be  assisted  by  removing  staminate  as  well  as 
superfluous  flowers  as  they  appear.  Plants  in  bearing  will  require  to  be 
examined  at  least  twice  a  week,  removing  all  weakly  and  exhausted 
growths,  reserving  as  much  of  the  young  growths  as  there  is  room  for 
them  to  expand  their  foliage,  overcrowding  tending  greatly  to  disaster, 
inasmuch  as  it  must  end  in  denuding  the  plants  of  a  large  extent  of 
foliage.  Stop  the  shoots  at  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  show  of  fruit, 
allowing  young  plants  more  freedom,  yet  keeping  the  trellis  evenly 
covered  without  overcrowding.  The  temperature  at  night  should  be 
65°  to  70°,  70°  to  75°  by  day  artificially,  with  a  rise  of  10°  or  more  from 
sun  heat,  admitting  a  little  air  at  80°  if  the  external  air  be  moderately 
warm  and  soft,  but  if  cold  and  sharp  it  is  better  to  allow  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  advance  a  little  higher  than  admit  too  much  dry  cold  air  even 
when  the  sun  is  powerful.  Close  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  utilise 
the  sun  heat,  a  temperature  of  90°  to  100°  from  that  source  being 
beneficial  than  otherwise.  Root  action  will  be  encouraged  by  light  top- 
dressings  of  turfy  loam  and  sweetened  horse  droppings  in  equal  parts, 
sprinkling  a  little  superphosphate  over  it  occasionally.  Water  or  liquid 
manure  should  be  supplied  as  required,  but  avoid  excessive  supplies,  and 
be  moderate  in  damping  down  and  syringing  at  this  season.  Sprinkling 
the  floor  and  other  surfaces  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  with  light 
syringing  on  very  fine  days  will  be  sufficient. 

Where  winter  Cucumbers  are  not  grown  or  the  supply  from  April 
forwards  is  obtained  from  frames,  seed  should  now  be  sown  for  planting 
next  month,  either  in  houses  or  manure-heated  pits  or  frames.  The  fer¬ 
menting  materials  for  the  latter  should  now  be  in  course  of  preparation 
for  making  up  the  beds.  If  no  convenience  exists  for  raising  the  plants  a 
bed  of  fermenting  materials  should  be  made  up  forthwith,  the  seed  to  be 
sown  as  soon  as  the  bed  affords  a  suitable  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  top 
heat,  and  85°  bottom  heat.  Plants  from  this  sowing  will  be  available 
for  house  planting  to  afford  a  supply  of  fruit  from  about  the  middle  of 
April  through  the  summer.  Telegraph  and  Cardiff  Castle  are  good 
varieties. 

Strawberries  In  Pots. — The  earliest  plants  must  not  be  pushed 
too  rapidly,  especially  in  severe  weather,  50°  to  55°  at  night  being 
sufficient  for  those  that  were  started  at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  and 
60°  to  65°  by  day  ;  but  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  therefore  5° 
less  in  the  absence  of  sun,  the  weather  being  cold,  is  advisable. 
Scrutinise  the  plants  closely,  and  if  any  aphides  are  found  fumigate  the 
house,  so  as  to  destroy  the  pests  before  the  flowers  appear.  Mildew 
sometimes  fastens  on  the  opening  buds  ;  in  that  case  dust  with  flowers 
of  sulphur.  Place  more  plants  on  shelves  in  Peach  houses  or  in  vineries 
started  about  this  time.  The  pots  should  have  the  drainage  rectified  if 
necessary,  the  surface  soil  removed  or  freed  of  moss  or  other  matter,  and 
be  washed  clean.  A  top-dressing  may  be  given  of  rich  material — say 
horse  droppings  rubbed  through  a  half-inch  sieve,  with  a  pinch  of  some 
chemical  manure  sprinkled  on  the  surface.  La  Grosse  Sucr^e,  Vicom- 
tesse  H^ricart  de  Thury,  Noble,  Auguste  Nicaise,  and  President  are 
suitable  varieties  for  introducing  now. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Tomatoes. — Those  who  have  healthy  plants  trained  not  far  from 
the  glass  ought  to  take  good  care  of  them,  as  it  is  from  these  the  earliest 
supplies  of  fruit  can  be  had.  If  the  leading  growths  have  room  to 
extend  there  will  soon  be  strong  bunches  of  well  formed  flowers  opening 
on  these,  and  a  few  side  shoots  being  laid  in,  these  also  quickly  commence 
flowering.  More  than  ordinary  care  should  be  taken  in  pollinating  these 
early  flowers,  transferring  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  to  the  stigmas  being 
perhaps  the  surest  if  most  tedious  process,  this  being  done  towards  mid¬ 
day.  A  dry  atmosphere  is  essential  to  the  well  doing  of  Tomatoes. 
Keep  enough  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes  to  prevent  the  thermometer 
falling  much  below  55°,  and  give  a  little  air  during  mild  days,  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  temperature  during  the  daytime  always  being 
accompanied  by  fresh  air.  If  these  precautions  are  taken  there  will  not 
bo  much  disease  to  contend  with,  a  moist  atmosphere  with  or  without 
much  heat  being  the  sure  precursor  of  an  attack,  while  low  temperatures 
militate  against  the  quality  of  the  ripening  fruit,  and  are  not  unfre- 
quently  the  cause  of  a  total  collapse  of  some  of  the  plants.  Any 
planted  out  in  beds  or  fairly  large  borders  must  be  sparingly 
watered  ;  in  fact,  should  not  have  been  given  any  water  for  the  past 
eight  or  ten  weeks,  according  to  circumstances.  Any  well  rooted  in 
pots  will  naturally  require  more  water,  and  when  swelling  crops  should 
be  fed  freely. 

Insect  Pest  and  Diseases . — The  white  fly,  or  Aleyrodes  vaporariorum 


is  a  terrible  pest  in  many  establishments,  especially  where  Tomatoes 
are  grown  all  the  year  round.  A  thorough  clearance  of  Tomato  plants 
is  desirable  in  extreme  cases,  though  this  will  not  wholly  get  rid  of  these 
tenacious  insects  if  there  are  any  other  kinds  of  plants  at  hand  on  which 
they  can  exist  for  a  time.  Nothing  short  of  painting  the  hot-water 
pipes  with  sulphur  mixed  with  milk  and  making  them  as  hot  as  possible 
repeatedly  for  a  fortnight,  keeping  the  house  close  shut  at  the  time,  will 
effectually  destroy  the  pest.  The  sulphur  fumes  have  apparently  no  ill 
effects  on  the  plants,  but  quite  spoil  any  flowers  opening  or  expanded, 
and  the  remedy  should,  therefore,  be  applied  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible,  or  be  delayed  till  a  good  crop  is  set,  the  first  alternative  being 
most  commended.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  extra  heat  and 
sulphur  fumes  are  also  of  service  in  getting  rid  of  fungoid  diseases. 

Sowing  Tomato  Seeds — If  seeds  are  sown  at  once  and  the  plants 
are  kept  growing  strongly  or  without  a  severe  check  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  have  ripe  fruit  from  them  in  April,  or  early  in  May  at  the 
latest,  in  close  succession  to  those  obtained  from  the  old  plants  or  any 
small  plants  kept  through  the  winter  in  small  pots,  and  shifted  into 
their  fruiting  quarters  during  this  month.  Pot  culture  answers  best  for 
these  early  crops  in  most  private  as  well  as  market  gardens,  and  for  this 
purpose  Early  Ruby  and  Challenger  are  admirably  adapted.  Sow  the 
seeds  very  thinly  in  well  drained  pots,  pans,  or  shallow  boxes,  using 
light  sandy  soil,  and  place  on  a  brisk  hotbed  to  germinate.  Before  the 
seedlings  become  badly  drawn  raise  them  well  up  to  the  light,  and  if 
there  are  any  signs  of  their  being  too  thick  thin  out  freely.  When  well 
into  rough  leaf  they  may  be  shaken  out,  and  either  placed  singly  in 
2i-inch  pots,  or  if  the  heat  of  the  house  seldom  falls  much  below  60° 
they  may  be  either  placed  singly  in  5-inch  pots,  or  in  pairs  in  6-inch 
pots,  sinking  them  to  the  seed  leaves  in  either  case.  The  sturdiest  plants 
are  usually  obtained  when  the  larger  pots  are  used,  the  necessity  for  an 
extra  shift  being  also  obviated  Give  the  plants  the  benefit  of  a  little 
bottom  heat  after  potting,  water  sparingly  at  first,  and  directly  they 
recover  a  fresh  green  colour  raise  them  to  the  light  once  more.  If 
clean  healthy  cuttings  can  be  had,  these  may  be  placed  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  quickly  rooted  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  Should  there  be  any 
vapour  in  the  frame  or  handlight  used  frequently  wipe  the  glass  dry  or 
leave  a  chink  of  air  on.  At  this  period  of  the  year  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  should  be  ready  for  their  fruiting  quarters  considerably  earlier 
than  any  obtained  by  sowing  seed. 

Carrots  and  Radishes. — Not  much  is  gained  by  sowing  seed  of 
these  in  December,  especially  when  a  long  spell  of  frost  is  experienced  in 
January.  What  both  kinds  need  is  a  gentle  bottom  heat  and  as  much 
light  as  can  safely  be  admitted  to  them,  the  start  being  made  now  with  a 
shallow  frame  on  a  hotbed  formed  with  a  mixture  of  fresh  leaves  and 
stable  manure,  the  latter  being  required  for  livening  up  the  leaves  as 
well  as  for  keeping  them  well  together.  At  this  early  date  a  depth  of 
4  feet  at  the  back  and  3  feet  at  the  front  is  not  too  much,  but  if  stable 
manure  only  is  used  this  ought  to  have  been  well  prepared,  by  being 
thrown  into  a  heap  to  ferment,  sweeten,  and  moderate  in  strength,  two 
or  three  turnings  in  the  course  of  about  a  fortnight  being  given,  A 
bed  made  solely  of  this  material  should  not  be  more  than  3  feet  deep. 

After  the  frame  is  placed  in  position  half  fill  with  some  of  the 
shortest  of  the  heating  material,  on  this  placing  6  inches  or  rather 
more  of  fine  sandy  soil,  and  then  cover  with  glazed  lights.  When  the 
trial  sticks  show  that  no  risks  of  overheating  will  be  run  the  seed  should 
be  sown.  Open  shallow  drills,  with  the  aid  of  the  edge  of  a  square 
measuring  rod,  4  inches  asunder.  In  every  second  drill  sow  the  Carrot 
seed,  in  the  rest  Radish  seed,  and  either  level  over  or  cover  with  a  little 
added  soil.  Should  the  soil  be  somewhat  dry  moisten  the  drills  prior  to 
sowing,  otherwise  no  watering  will  be  needed  for  some  time  to  come. 
Protect  frames  with  mats  and  litter.  Radishes  may  also  be  sown  in 
drills  or  broadcast  over  the  borders  of  houses  intended  for  Tomatoes 
later  on,  being  a  fairly  profitable  “  snap  crop.”  French  Forcing  is  the 
quickest  growing  Carrot,  Nantes  Horn  forming  a  good  succession  ;  while 
of  Radishes  the  first  ready  for  use  are  Early  Scarlet  and  White  Forcing 
Turnip,  Wood’s  Frame  and  French  Breakfast  also  being  quick  growing 
and  good.  In  each  case  sow  seed  thinly,  or  much  thinning  out  will  be 
absolutely  necessary. 

Pot  Culture  of  Potatoes. — Extra  early,  if  not  very  heavy  crops 
of  Potatoes  can  be  had  from  9-inch  or  somewhat  larger  pots,  set  on 
shelves  at  the  back  and  on  the  beds  and  front  stages  of  vineries  and 
Peach  houses  being  forced.  The  earliest  short-topped  varieties  are  to  be 
preferred  for  this  method  of  culture,  and  if  the  favourites  Mona’s  Pride 
and  Old  Ashleaf  are  not  available,  such  varieties  as  Sharpe’s  Victor, 
Early  Border,  and  Early  Laxton  may  be  substituted.  Fairly  strong 
sets,  each  furnished  with  the  first  strong  sprouts  only,  are  desirable,  these 
having  been  previously  started  in  moist  heat.  Old  Chrysanthemum  soil, 
or  failing  this  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  light  loam  to  one  part  of  old 
Mushroom-bed  manure  with  a  very  little  soot  added,  answers  well. 
Drain  the  pots  roughly,  and  plant  a  single  set  in  each  rather  deeply, 
good  room  being  allowed  for  a  top-dressing  to  be  given  when  the  shoots 
have  extended  above  the  level  of  the  rim  of  each  pot.  Water  carefully 
at  first,  only  enough  being  given  to  keep  the  soil  just  moist,  and  when 
the  pots  are  becoming  well  filled  with  roots  do  not  let  the  soil  become 
dry.  Fairly  deep  boxes  and  large  pots  may  also  be  utilised  for  a  similar 
purpose,  the  sets  being  disposed  6  inches  apart  each  way. 

* 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

lioam. — If  a  large  stock  has  not  been  wheeled  under  cover,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  doing  so,  to  have  it  in  good  condition  for  use  when 
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required.  As  opportunity  offers  it  should  be  pulled  to  pieces  and  the 
worms  removed.  As  this  work  proceeds  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  select  the 
most  fibrous  portions,  and  store  it  for  choice  plants  that  need  a  compost 
of  this  nature.  This  is  readily  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  an  inch  sieve. 
That  which  passes  through  should  be  again  placed  in  a  finer  sieve,  and 
the  particles  that  pass  through  reserved  for  seeds,  seedlings,  cuttings,  and 
small  plants  where  a  rough  compost  would  prove  unsuitable  and  out  of 
place.  It  is  surprising  when  a  large  amount  of  loam  is  prepared  for 
use  in  this  manner  how  quickly  the  work  of  potting,  filling  pans  and 
boxes  for  seeds  and  cuttings  can  be  carried  on.  It  is  a  mistake  to  leave 
work  of  this  nature  until  the  busy  season  of  the  year, 

Zioaf  Mould. — The  amount  required  for  use  during  the  spring 
months  should  also  be  under  cover,  ready  for  preparation  during  un¬ 
favourable  weather.  This  undergoes  a  similar  process  to  the  loam, 
differing  only  in  being  passed  through  a  sieve  with  a  half-inch  mesh.  A 
heap  of  rough  material  may  also  be  prepared  by  breaking  it  up  with  a 
fork,  removing  the  finest  particles  by  the  aid  of  a  sieve,  sticks  also  being 
carefully  picked  out.  This  rough  heap,  when  cleaned,  will  be  found 
useful  for  placing  over  the  drainage  of  many  plants,  and  incorporating 
with  composts  that  are  required  as  rough  as  possible.  Our  leaf  mould 
is  never  stacked  or  used  for  potting  purposes  when  too  much  decom¬ 
posed.  We  prefer  it  when  the  fibre  of  the  leaves  is  still  perfectly  fresh, 
which  will  be  the  case  if  the  leaves  have  not  laid  more  than  1  foot  in 
depth,  and  are  fully  exposed. 

Manure. — Where  much  potting  has  to  be  done  at  various  times  of 
the  year  it  is  necessary  to  wheel  into  a  shed  good  heaps  of  manure  in 
autumn  and  at  the  present  time.  The  autumn  supply  consists  of  cow 
manure,  from  which  the  straw  was  shaken  out,  and  horse  droppings. 
The  former,  if  moderately  dry  when  stored,  will  rub  easily  through  a 
half-inch  sieve.  It  is  useless  to  sift  it  if  not  dry  enough,  for  if  laid 
thickly  together  the  labour  of  sifting  would  be  wasted.  If  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry  place  it  in  boxes  or  flat  hampers  for  a  few  days  in  the  boiler 
house  or  other  position  to  dry.  Be  careful  that  it  is  not  baked,  for  this 
evil  is  as  bad  as  sifting  it  when  too  wet.  The  horse  droppings  should  be 
in  good  condition  for  passing  through  a  sieve.  The  preparation  of 
manure  for  potting  is  important  ;  it  cannot  well  be  too  finely  divided  for 
incorporating  with  other  adhesive  ingredients.  If  it  is  wet  and  adhesive 
it  renders  a  compost  with  which  it  may  be  mixed  unsuitable  for  use. 
Cow  manure  may  be  stored  twelve  months  previous  to  being  used  when 
perfectly  fresh.  Our  plan  is  to  place  it  in  an  old  shed  and  surround  it 
with  dry  loam  to  soak  up  all  the  liquid  that  runs  from  it.  This  loam  is 
equal  to  manure  for  many  plants  afterwards.  As  it  is  removed  from 
the  manure  heap  it  is  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  dry  loam  and  a 
fresh  supply  placed  round  the  heap  of  manure.  No  waste  takes  place 
by  this  method,  and  the  loam  that  has  been  soaked  with  manure  will  be 
found  invaluable  for  Richardias,  Chrysanthemums,  and  plants  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Cbemlcal  Manures. — The  stock  required  for  the  year’s  supply 
should  be  ordered,  so  that  it  will  be  ready  for  use  when  required. 
Amongst  these  may  be  included  half  and  quarter-inch  bones  with  the 
fine  left  in,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  meal.  A  box  or  barrel  of  soot  should 
also  be  placed  handy  for  use,  and  a  few  barrowfuls  of  wood  ashes.  Very 
few  plants  dislike  the  two  latter,  and  either  may  be  beneficially  used  in 
the  majority  of  composts  where  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  manure  are  mainly 
employed. 

Sand  and  Cbarcoal. — If  the  supply  of  the  former  is  not  equal 
to  what  will  be  required  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  in  the 
necessary  quantity.  For  mixing  with  composts  it  is  much  better  dry 
than  wet,  especially  early  in  the  season  when  other  ingredients  have  a 
tendency  to  be  moist.  Charcoal  should  be  sorted  and  broken  into  suit¬ 
able  sizes. 

Peat. — Sort  this  into  three  classes,  that  with  the  most  fibre  being 
reserved  for  Orchids,  the  hardest  for  Azaleas,  Heaths,  and  other  hard- 
wooded  plants,  while  the  lightest  will  do  for  Ferns.  For  the  two  latter 
it  should  simply  be  broken  up  with  the  hand,  and  Fern  roots,  pieces  of 
wood,  and  strong  roots  of  Heaths  removed;  while  that  required  for 
Orchids  should  have  all  the  particles  of  soil  shook  out  of  it,  which  will 
be  useful  for  many  small  Ferns,  Mosses,  and  other  plants. 

Pots  and  Crocks. — The  former  should  all  be  washed  ready  for  use 
where  they  are  not  cleaned  as  they  are  emptied  and  stored  away  in 
their  sizes.  The  crocks  must  be  thoroughly  washed  ;  this  is  as  important 
as  using  clean  pots.  The  drainage  of  many  plants  is  rendered  untimely 
defective  by  the  use  of  dirty  crocks.  When  washed  and  dry  sort  and 
b^eak  them  into  various  sizes  ready  for  use,  and  place  them  separately. 
This  is  quickly  done  by  the  aid  of  sieves,  except  the  largest  or  two 
largest  sizes,  and  this  can  be  selected  during  the  process  of  breaking, 
and  should  be  placed  on  one  side  first. 

Iiabels  and  Stakes. — The  first  we  have  long  since  discontinued 
miking,  for  they  can  now  be  purchased  so  cheaply.  The  necessary 
quantify  should  be  ordered  ready  for  use,  and  relabelling  can  be  done 
as  for  as  possible.  It  is  a  mistake  to  leave  it  until  the  different  plants 
require  potting,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case.  Repoint  stakes  and  tie 
them  in  sizes,  it  can  then  be  seen  what  sizes  and  the  quantity  that  will 
be  needed.  These,  if  bought,  should  be  placed  in  early  so  that  they  can 
be  pointed.  Small  stakes  for  a  variety  of  purposes  are  generally  in 
demand,  and  for  this  purpose  large  Bamboos  are  bought,  cut  into  lengths, 
and  split ;  the  sharp  edges  are  merely  taken  off  with  a  knife,  and  the 
stakes  pointed  off  at  one  end. 

Boxes. — Some  will  decay,  and  to  keep  a  good  stock  in  condition 
for  use  a  few  should  be  made  annually.  We  use  common  floor  boards 


6  inches  wide.  The  ends  and  sides  only  want  sawing  into  lengths. 
The  bottoms  are  soon  nailed  on  if  the  width  is  such  that  two  or  three 
boards  without  sawing  will  cover  it.  For  three  boards  placed  length¬ 
ways  the  boxes  should  be  19  inches  wide,  which  will  allow  two  half-inch 
spaces  for  drainage.  If  shallow  boxes  only  are  needed  the  boards  may 
be  sawed  straight  down  the  centre.  Boxes  last  half  as  long  again  when 
thoroughly  painted  inside  and  out  before  they  are  used . 
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APIARIAN  NOTES. 

Breeding. 

Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  season,  the  mean  temperature  for 
several  weeks  being  about  40°,  bees  are  daily  on  the  wing,  search¬ 
ing  everywhere  for  pollen  for  breeding  purposes,  which  many  hives 
are  now  doing,  ocular  demonstration  proving  breeding  com¬ 
menced  when  the  temperature  was  at  9°  early  in  December. 
I  have  observed  occasionally  bees  began  to  breed  at  a  zero 
temperature  about  Christmas,  which  negatives  the  assertions  that 
bees  hibernate,  or  that  to  get  bees  to  breed  they  must  be  fed. 

With  one  exception  they  began  to  increase  about  three  weeks 
earlier  than  is  usually  the  case.  Whether  this  will  be  an  advantage 
or  not  is  as  yet  uncertain,  but  it  is  worth  watching.  One  thing  is 
certain.  The  early  spring  of  1893  encouraged  the  bees  to  increase 
their  numbers  quickly  ;  early  swarming  resulted,  and  the  long 
continuance  of  fine  weather  induced  repeated  swarming.  I  con¬ 
fess  past  experience  has  taught  me  that  excessive  early  breeding 
demands  a  deposition  of  queens  at  an  early  date  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  if  profitable  hives  are  expected. 

Can  Early  Breeding  be  Arrested  ? 

This  question  may  in  some  instances  be  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  but  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  A  complete  stripping  of 
the  hive’s  outer  covering  would  lessen,  if  it  did  not  stop  it  alto¬ 
gether,  but  otherwise  the  hive  would  be  a  great  deal  the  worse. 
Hives  that  do  not  carry  away  the  moisture  sufficiently,  being  damp 
and  unhealthy,  are  unfavourable  to  early  breeding,  it  being  most 
prevalent  in  comfortable  hives.  Early  breeding  has  its  advantages . 
I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  the  south  of 
England  in  which  the  writer  refers  to  several  hives  that  were 
unprofitable  because  they  did  not  come  up  to  full  strength  early 
enough  to  catch  the  flow  of  honey.  An  important  item  for  the 
southerner,  however,  is  because  of  the  superior  quality  of  his  honey. 
Thanks  to  his  mode  of  management,  his  next  summer’s  produce  is 
all  bespoke,  and  this  by  gentlemen  who  previous  to  1893  had  their 
supply  from  Scotland,  where  up  till  that  date  they  did  not  find 
the  southern  honey  to  their  taste.  It  is  in  the  south  of  England 
and  other  favourable  localities  that  early  breeding  is  desirable,  and 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  bees,  so  that  they 
would  be  in  full  strength  by  the  beginning  of  April.  Even  so  far 
north  as  we  are,  hives  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  first  flow  of 
honey  from  fruit  blossoms  should  be  on  the  eve  of  swarming  by 
the  first  day  of  April.  In  both  cases  young  fertilised  queens  should 
be  in  readiness  to  take  the  place  of  old  ones  by  the  month  of  May, 
and  later  ones  for  next  year  by  the  end  of  June. 

The  health  of  our  hives  is  good  ;  not  a  single  speck  of  excremental 
matter  has  been  seen  since  the  first  break  of  the  frost  early  in 
November,  and  that  was  from  young  bees,  and  in  two  or  three 
hives  only.  We  may  have  severe  weather  yet,  but  every  hive  is  in 
a  fit  condition  to  stand  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks’  confinement 
without  being  injured.  It  is  therefore  my  hope  that  others  are 
similarly  situated,  and  that  1894  will  be  a  favourable  year  for 
bees. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


A  WELSH  BEE  FARM. 

Some  months  ago  I  called  upon  Mr.  E.  J.  Gibbins  at  Gilfach,  about 
two  miles  from  the  busy  town  of  Neath,  with  the  intention  of  seeing 
his  collection  of  Roses,  for  I  was  under  the  impression  that  this  was  the 
pet  hobby  of  our  genial  friend.  Roses  there  were,  Carnations  there 
were,  and  a  host  of  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials  too  ;  but  instead 
of  waxing  eloquent  upon  any  of  these,  what  we  hear  is,  “  Come  and 
see  my  bees.”  And  being  assured  that  the  creatures  aie  “  perfectly 
harmless,”  we  follow,  and  in  a  few  minutes  are  convinced  that  Mr. 
Gibbins  is  a  bee  fancier  first,  and  a  gardener  after. 

Most  of  the  hives  are  arranged  in  a  wooden  shed  or  house  about 
60  feet  by  8  feet,  whereby  warmth  and  dryness  are  promoted  and 
maintained,  which  would  be  impossible  if  kept  in  the  open.  To  this 
treatment  Mr.  Gibbins  attributes  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  send  away 
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about  fifty  swarms  this  seASon  before  swarming  generally  had  com¬ 
menced.  Much  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  pure  native  English 
bee.  Carniolans  were  tried  some  years  ago,  but  these  were  found  to  do 
less  work,  and  were  consequently  discarded  in  favour  of  the  native,  of 
which  there  generally  from  100  to  150  hives. 

Another  shed  nearly  adjoining  the  “  bee  house  ”  is  used  as  a  work¬ 
shop,  where  hives  are  made  during  the  winter,  and  where  honey  is 
stored  and  bottled,  and  adjoining  again  is  a  commodious  and  comfort¬ 
able  “  bothy,”  the  walls  of  which  are  decorated  with  “  prize  cards  ”  and 
certificates  taken  at  shows  for  honey.  Book-shelves  are  filled  with 
“  bee  literature  ”  comprising  all  the  latest  English  and  American  works, 
and  here  too  the  queen  bees  are  packed  for  sending  away  by  post,  for 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  honey  crop  Mr.  Gibbins  makes  it  a  point 
of  selling  his  surplus  swarms  and  queens  each  year,  and  looking  through 
his  books  we  find  that  these  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
Ireland  and  Scotland  taking  a  good  share. 

It  strikes  the  uninitiated  as  strange  that  bees  should  be  sold  by 
weight,  yet  such  is  the  case,  and  here  we  note  one  instance  of  ^  cwt. 
going  to  one  place.  To  our  question  as  to  whether  any  disease  had  to 
be  contended  with,  the  reply  is,  “  So  far,  no  disease  has  made  its 
appearance  ;  ”  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  either,  considering  that 
within  and  around  the  apiary  everything  is  kept  scrupulously  clean  and 
sweet.  Mr.  Gibbins  was  evidently  given  to  figures,  and  told  us  that  he 
considered  that  he  had  about  42, 000,000  bees,  which  would  weigh  over 
2  ton  ;  we  cannot  now  remember  of  any  amateur  who  has  a  larger 
apiary  ;  but,  large  as  this  is,  Mr.  Gibbins  still  means  to  extend  it.  He 
has  presented  some  neighbouring  farmers  with  Dutch  Clover  seeds  gratis, 
to  provide  forage  ;  this,  with  the  Blackberry  and  Charlock,  being  the 
chief  source  of  honey  in  the  district,  with  Heather  sometimes  in  the 
autumn.  We  are  told  that  before  bottling,  the  honey  is  kept  for  some 
days  in  large  clean  earthenware  jars,  to  allow  any  pieces  of  wax  to  settle, 
and  the  quality  is  so  uniformly  good  that  the  best  prices  are  always, 
without  difficulty  realised,  *■  Of  course,”  we  remark,  *•  you  must  realise 
a  good  profit  from  your  hobby.”  But  the  rejoinder  was  a  hearty  laugh — 
“  Have  you  ever  yet  discovered  a  hobby  that  did  pay  in  &  s.  d.?”  On 
the  ou'sides  of  the  bee  houses  Apple  trees  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses 
are  trained,  and  surrounding  them  are  banks  of  Roses  and  other  flowers 
with  large  buihes  of  wild  Gorse  in  the  background. — Bradwen. 


GARDENERS’  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Secretary, 
Mr.  G,  J.  Ingram,  50,  Parliament  Street,  London,  W.C. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. _ 

Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  'Pvst).— Secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  London,  W 


•,*A11  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor”  or  to  “The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  AD 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 


The  “  Best  ’  Articles  (f7.  J.  F.'). — It  is  entirely  contrary  to  our 
rules  to  do  wnat  you  ask,  as  it  would  amount  to  a  public  disparagement 
of  many  articles  that  answer  their  purpose  well.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  article  that  all  persons  regard  as  the  best,  and  all  others  inferior. 


Primula  Blooms  (^JoJin  Laing) — The  blooms  were  no  doubt  very 
good  when  gathered,  judging  by  two  or  three  which  arrived  com¬ 
paratively  fresh,  but  the  dry  paper  in  which  they  were  sent  had 
extracted  the  moisture  from  most  of  them,  causing  them  to  shrivel 


{Reader').— It  the  soil  be  very  fibrous 
It  would  not  be  advisable  to  mix  any  manure  with  it.  The 
following  18  a  good  chemical  manure  for  Tomatoes  Four  parts  bone 
superphosphate,  three  parts  sulphate  of  potash,  and  one  part  nitrate  of 


soda  powdered ;  mix,  keep  dry,  and  apply  at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  ozs.  per 
square  yard  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  sprinkling  on  the 
surface  and  washing  in. 

Grape  Vines  In  an  Xnslde  Border  {G.  B.). — Gros  Colman 
succeeded  well  with  us  with  the  roots  entirely  confined  to  an  inside 
border,  and  only  a  few  of  the  berries  cracked  occasionally,  generally 
when  the  weather  was  moist  in  late  summer,  and  hot  and  dry  previously. 
This  we  attributed  to  insufficient  water  at  the  roots  and  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  during  the  swelling  period.  The  house  must  be  properly 
heated  and  the  Vines  started  in  March  for  ripening  Gros  Colman 
properly.  White  Gros  Colman  succeeds  grown  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  but  does  not  require  so  much  heat  nor  so  long  a  season  to  perfect 
the  fruit  in  as  Gros  Colman.  We  have  not  seen  this  grown  profitably. 
Gros  Colman  is  the  best  late  black  Grape  for  market.  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  will  succeed  in  a  house  with  Gros  Colman,  especially  with 
the  Vines  in  an  inside  border  only.  When  well  grown  and  finished  this 
Muscat  is  the  most  profitable  white  Grape,  and  the  best  of  all  in  quality. 

Varnlsblng-  Orcbld  Tubs  (J.  L.). — Although  teak  is  very  liable 
to  mildew,  like  most  other  wood  when  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  varnish  it,  as  the  Orchid  roots  run  over  and  cling  to  it 
much  better  bare  than  when  varnished.  Of  course,  if  your  intention 
is  only  to  paint  the  outside  of  the  tubs  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  it  will 
not  do  any  harm  ;  but  it  should  be  done  when  the  wood  is  thoroughly 
dry  and  before  the  tubs  are  used  for  the  plants.  The  vap  ur  given  off 
by  varnish,  also  the  “flatting”  used  by  painters  for  drying  quickly,  is 
very  injurious  to  plants,  as  it  is  absorbed  along  with  atmospheric  air, 
and  they  show  signs  of  distress  in  a  short  time.  Vines  will  flag  under 
its  influence,  but  they  take  no  harm  provided  air  is  freely  admitted. 
Perhaps  no  injury  would  result  to  the  Orchids  if  this  precaution  be 
taken.  Admit  air  abundantly  until  the  volatile  matter  has  passed  off 
and  the  varnish  has  thoroughly  dried.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise,  however,  to  risk  it  at  this  time  of  year,  nor  at  any  other  without 
free  ventilation. 

Cleome  beptapbylla  (^Amateur). — Comparatively  few  plants  of 
the  Capparis  family  are  cultivated  in  British  gardens.  Even  the  typical 
caper-yielding  Capparis  spinosa  is  a  stranger  except  in  botanieal 
collections  of  economic  plants.  This  points  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
not  many  possessing  marked  floral  attractions.  Of  the  numerous  species 
long  known  in  cultivation  there  are  a  few  well  worth  a  little  attention. 
Cleome  is  a  large  genus,  and  includes  plants  of  very  diverse  habit  and 
character,  both  annuals  and  perennials,  from  tropical  and  temperate 
regions.  Cleome  heptaphylla  is  of  moderate  height,  with  seven-lobed 
leaves  and  white  flowers,  the  long  purplish  stamens  of  which  contrast 
with  the  spreading  white  petals.  The  flowers  are  produced  freely,  and 
when  well  grown  the  plant  possesses  a  light  graceful  appearance.  It 
can  be  treated  similarly  to  many  other  annuals  from  warm  climates — 
namely,  the  seeds  are  sown  in  heat,  and  the  young  plants  grown  in 
light  soil  in  the  stove,  or  placed  during  the  summer  in  the  conservatory. 
It  flowers  late  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  lasts  some  weeks  in  good 
condition  with  ordinary  care. 

Violets  In  Frames  (//.  B.). — The  method  of  culture  in  preparing 
Violets  for  flowering  in  frames  in  the  winter  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  adopted  in  growing  Strawberries,  only  rooted  runners  of  the 
former  can  be  had  in  April,  while  the  latter  cannot  be  layered  before 
June.  In  soil  prepared  as  if  for  Strawberries,  and  in  an  open 
pocition,  plant  roo  ed  runners  or  offsets  of  Violets  during  showery 
weather  in  April.  Compact  growers,  such  as  Devoniensis,  a  very  useful 
single,  and  Marie  Louise,  a  valuable  double  variety,  may  be  inserted  a 
foot  apart  in  rows  18  inches  asunder;  but  such  strong  growers  and  fine 
varieties  as  Victoria  Regina  and  Prince  Consort  need  more  space,  and 
the  plants  should  be  18  inches  apart,  in  rows  2  feet  asunder.  Those 
named  are  excellent  varieties,  and  if  Argentemflora  is  added  you  may 
haie  abundance  of  flowers  in  different  colours  from  September  onwards 
throughout  the  winter,  providing  you  can  maintain  a  night  temperature 
in  the  frames  of  40°  to  45°,  not  otherwise,  as  Violets  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  for  insuring  a  continuous  supply  of  flowers.  Violets  can 
be  had  in  winter  by  taking  stout  runners  and  dibbing  them  an  inch  or 
two  apart  in  boxes  of  good  soil — loam  and  leaf  mould — as  if  inserting 
cuttings,  keeping  them  constantly  moist,  and  placing  the  boxes  in  a 
light  position  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 

Propagratlngr  Indlarubber  Plants  (F.  B.  C.).  —  The  following 
methods,  successiully  practieod  by  an  old  grower,  will  answer  with  you 
if  carefully  carried  out  : — The  present  time  is  suitable  for  propagating 
this  plant,  either  by  shoots  taken  off  with  a  heel  or  by  eyes.  When  it  ia 
propagated  by  eyes  they  should  be  taken  with  a  leaf  attached  to  each, 
and  be  placed  in  silver  sand  to  keep  them  from  bleeding.  Insert  them 
in  small  pots  well  drained,  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and 
plunge  in  a  strong  bottom  heat  of  90°,  with  a  little  sand  under  each 
cutting.  If  they  are  not  placed  in  a  strong  bottom  heat  the  eyes  will 
not  break.  When  the  eyes  have  rooted  and  commenced  growing  they 
should  be  repotted  inio  48-sized  pots,  in  equal  parts  of  turfy  lotm  and 
peat,  with  sufiicient  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open.  The  plants  should  be 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  about  70°,  and  be  syringed  frequently  ; 
occasionally  sponjiing  the  foliage  is  also  highly  beneficial.  The  plants 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  root-bound  until  they  have  grown  to 
the  allotted  size,  when  they  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  liberal  supplies 
of  liquid  manure.  During  their  growing  season  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  as  dryness  causes  the  leaves  to  turn 
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yellow,  and  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  plants.  Shoots  taken  off  with  a 
heel  will  make  plants  much  quicker  than  raising  them  from  eyes  ;  and 
it  is  the  safest  plan,  for  if  strong  bottom  heat  is  not  afforded,  the  eyes, 
as  before  mentioned,  will  not  break  into  growth.  When  only  a  few 
plants  of  rapid  growth  are  required  we  advise  that  they  be  raised  from 
cuttings,  but  when  a  great  number  of  small  plants  is  required  the 
mode  of  raising  them  from  eyes  must  be  adopted. 

Culture  of  Ramondla  pyrenalca  QF.  —  The  plant  you 
name  inhabits  a  somewhat  varied  area  in  the  Pyrenean  and  Piedmontese 
Alps,  oft-times  on  the  steep  and  almost  perpendicular  faces  of  the  rocks. 
When  so  situated,  however,  it  is  generally  where  moisture  is  in  abun¬ 
dance,  as  it  is  impatient  of  drought,  preferring  protection  from  hot  sun. 
This,  however,  is  of  not  so  great  moment  as  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture 
in  a  well-drained  position.  Plant  it  in  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam, 
together  with  a  liberal  addition  of  silver  sand  or  grit — it  delights  to 
send  its  tiny  fibres  into  moist  sand — and  success  will  invariably  attend 
the  operation.  From  its  extremely  prostrate  habit  of  growth  it  is  not 
to  be  recommended  as  a  border  plant,  since  heavy  rains  keep  the  plant 
almost  wholly  covered  with  earth,  but  on  a  mound  above  the  ordinary 
level  it  may  be  made  as  equally  at  home  as  in  its  native  habitat.  It  is 
chiefly  increased  from  seed,  though  now  and  then  some  few  plants 
throw  out  offsets  ;  but  to  detach  these  with  roots  is  a  very  dangerous 
operation,  and  should  always  be  avoided.  Sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  ripe. 
This  will  be  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  seedlings  will  appear 
the  following  spring.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  the  slow  growth  of 
seedlings,  which  is  remarkable.  When  the  seedlings  are  of  sufficient 
size  they  may  either  be  potted  or  pricked  out  in  small  colonies  on  the 
rockery. 

Xiapagrerla  Vnhealtby  (^H.  A.  B.'). — There  are  two  main  reasons 
why  these  plants  are  often  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  in  pots  : — 1,  Close, 
soil  not  sufficiently  drained,  and  hence  sour.  2,  Pots  so  densely  crowded 
with  roots  that  the  plants  do  not  receive  adequate  support.  Lapagerias 
usually  grow  best  planted  out  in  a  bed  at  least  18  inches  deep,  the  bottom 
6  inches  being  of  drainage,  broken  clinkers  and  charcoal  being  excellent, 
the  remainder  springy  turfy  peat  and  loam,  twice  the  quantity  of  the 
former,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  charcoal,  the  whole  to  be  pressed 
down  as  firmly  as  the  turfy  nature  of  the  compost  permits.  A  bed  thus 
prepared  can  scarcely  be  made  sour,  due  provision  being  made  for  the 
tree  exit  of  water  from  the  drainage,  and  when  the  soil  is  permeated 
with  roots  it  is  not  easy  to  give  too  much  water  ;  until  then  water  must 
be  given  more  sparingly,  yet  the  soil  should  never  get  anything  like  dry. 
If  you  prefer  growing  the  plant  in  a  pot,  prepare  the  soil  similarly.  In 
the  event  of  your  plant  not  having  rooted  freely,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
remove  a  good  part  of  the  old  soil,  which  will  be  sour,  and  give  fresh  as 
suggested,  thinning  out  and  shortening  wiry  growths  to  the  best  buds 
you  can  find,  syringing  the  plant  twice  or  thrice  a  day  according  to  the 
weather,  to  prevent  excessive  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  and  so  assist 
the  emission  of  fresh  healthy  roots,  which  alone  can  invigorate  the  plants. 
We  know  of  Lapagerias  that  grow  luxuriantly  and  flower  profusely  on 
the  north  side  of  greenhouses. 

Fungus  on  Orange  Trees  (^Inquirer')  — No  doubt  the  fungus  to 
which  you  allude  is  Capnodium  Citri,  which  infests  Oranges,  Lemons, 
and  allied  plants.  The  following  account  of  the  genus  Capnodium  was 
given  by  the  late  Eev.  M.  J .  Berkeley  in  the  *•  Treasury  of  Botany” — 
“A  curious  genus  of  fungi  established  by  Dr.  Montague  to  receive  a 
portion  of  the  black  smutty  parasites  which  infest  the  leaves  and  twigs 
of  shrubs  in  damp  warm  climates.  It  belongs  to  the  division  Ascomy- 
cetes,  and  is  characterised  by  the  abundant  creeping  black  threads  which 
run  over  the  several  parts  of  the  plants  which  it  attacks.  Shoots  from 
these  threads  either  invest  the  fruit  or  are  combined  to  form  it.  The 
fruit  consists  of  irregular  often  elongated  and  branched  cysts,  which  in 
the  same  species  contain  naked  spores,  and  sporidia  enclosed  in  asci. 
Two  species  belong  to  the  British  flora :  C.  Footti,  found  on  Laurel 
leaves  ;  and  C.  elongatum,  in  the  extreme  south-west,  on  Pear  trees. 
Others  are  the  plague  of  Coffee,  Lemons,  Olives,  and  other  important 
plants.  In  a  young  state  these  plants  are  not  distinguishable  from 
Antennaria.  The  stomates  of  the  plants  they  attack  are  completely 
smothered,  and  direct  light  almost  excluded,  so  that  the  functions  of 
the  leaves  are  greatly  impeded.  No  remedy  is  known  when  the  parasite 
is  once  developed.  If  any  is  applied  it  muse  be  directed  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  different  species  of  coccus  on  whose  excretions  these 
fungi  seem  mostly  to  be  developed.  Lemons  frequently  arrive  in  this 
country  in  an  unsaleable  condition,  incrusted  more  or  less  completely 
with  a  jet  black  felt  in  consequence  of  the  growth  either  of  an 
Antennaria  or  the  spawn  of  Capnodium  Citri,  which  seems  to  increase 
greatly  after  the  fruit  is  packed  up  for  the  markets.’’  It  may  be 
prevented  by  the  application  of  a  fungicide,  which  we  suspect  you 
know  how  to  prepare  and  apply. 

TTames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Sllgntly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(^Amateur'). — Dieffenbachia  picta.  (//.  B.  D'). — The  Zonal  Pelargo- 
n  urns  are  florists’  flowers,  which  we  do  not  undertake  to  name. 
(^Yorlis) — 1,  Cypripedium  barbatum  ;  2,  Oncidium  curtum.  (_Svhur- 
ian). — Lrelia  anceps. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Brockhampton  Nursery  Seed  and  Floral  Depot,  Havant,  Hants. — 

Garden  Seeds. 

William  Bull,  King’s  Koad,  Chelsea. — Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  Kent. — liome-grown  and  Genuine 
Seeds. 

Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  90,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. —  Wholesale 
Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.  —  Flower, 
Vegetable,  and  Farm  Seeds. 

M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  N.B. — Seeds  and  Plants. 

E.  P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Hull. — Seed  Catalogue. 

Hogg  &  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. — Seed  List. 

Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. — Manual  of  Horticulture  and 
Agriculture. 

Charles  Lorenz,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  Princess  Street,  Edinburgh.  —  Garden 
Seeds  and  Implements. 

W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — Seeds  and  Garden 
Sundries. 

John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. — 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  and  Gaiden  Sundries. 

Charles  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. —  Garden  and  Farm 
Seeds. 

H.  &  F.  Sharpe,  Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire. — Garden  and  Agricultural 
Seeds. 

Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham.  —  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Taylor  &  Thomson,  Duke  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London. — Seeds.and 
Horticultural  Sundries. 

Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter. — Kitchen  Garden  and 
Floicer  Seeds. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — January  3rd. 


FRUIT. 


There  has  been  the  usual  cessation  from  briskness  in  trade  that  occurs  after 
Christmas. 


3. 

Apples,  per  bushel  ..  ,.  2 


Cobs  . 40 

Crapes  per  lb . 0 

Lemons,  case  . 10 


a. 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb.  ..  0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 1 

Carrots,  bunch . 0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . .  2 

Celery,  bundle  . 1 

Coleworts,  dozen  bunches  2 
Cucumbers,  dozen  . .  . .  3 

Endive,  dozen  . 1 

Herbs,  bunch  . 0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 0 

Lettuce,  dozen . 0 

Mushrooms,  punnet  . .  , ,  0 


d.  8.  d. 

6  to  9  0 

0  42  6 

6  2  0 

0  15  0 


Peaches,  per  doz . 

Plums,  per  half  sieve  . . 
St.  Michael  Pines,  each  . , 


VEGETABLES. 


d.  s.  d. 

3  to  0  4 

0  0  0 

4  0  6 

0  3  0 

0  13 

0  4  0 

0  7  0 

3  16 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 

9  10 

9  10 


Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

Onions,  bunch  . 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

Scorzonera,  bundle  . .  . . 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

Spinach,  bushel . 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

Turnips,  bunch . 


AVERAGE  WHOLESALE 


Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 

s.  d.  s. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  ..  4  0  to  6 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays..  ..0  9  1 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  ..0  6  1 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  ..10  3 

Carnations,  12  blooms  ..16  3 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

bunches . 2  0  6 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 
blooms  ..  ..  ..  ,.0  6  2 

Eucharis,  dozen . 4  0  6 

Gardenias,  per  dozen  ..40  6 

Hyacinths,  dozen  spikes  ..  3  0  5 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

sprays  . 0  6  0 

Lilac  ( French)  per  bunch  3  6  6 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

sprays  . 0  9  2 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per 

dozen . 6  0  12 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

bunches . 4  0  6 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  ..2  0  4 

Mignonette.  12  bunches  .,3  0  6 

Narciss,  Yellow  (French), 
dozen  bunches . 2  0  4 


d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


PRICES.— CUT  FLOWERS. 


Narciss,  White  (French), 

dozen  bunches . 

Orchids,  per  dozen  bicoms 
Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches . 

Poinsettia,  doz.  blooms  . . 
Primula  (double),  dozen 

sprays  . 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 
Roses  (indoor),  dozen 
„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . , 
„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  .. 

Roses,  Safrano  (French), 

per  dozen  . 

Roses.  Safrano  (French), 

per  100  . 

Tuberoses.  12  blooms. .  . . 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms 
Violets,  Parme  (French), 

per  bunch . 

Violets,  Czar  (French),  per 

bunch  . 

Violets  (English),  dozen 
bunches  . 


0 

0 

2 


3. 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 


2 

3 
6 

4 
4 

0 

2 

0 

1 


1 

4 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 


PLANTS 


8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Arbor  Vit®  (golden)  dozen 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10 

6 

Azaleas,  per  dozen  .. 

24 

0 

42 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 
Draciena  terminalis,  per 

4 

0 

9 

0 

dozen . 

18 

0 

42 

0 

Dracmna  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Ericas,  per  dozen 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Euonvni us.  var.,  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  .. 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Ferns  (smalL  per  hundred 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  . .  . . 

1 

0 

7 

6 

IN  POTS. 

a. 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each. .  2 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . .  6 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

pots .  9 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen  12 
Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  ..  3 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . .  6 

Mignonette,  per  doz .  6 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 6 

Palms,  in  var..  each  ..  ..  1 

„  (specimens)  ..  ..21 

Poinsettia,  per  dozen. .  ..  12 

Solanums.  per  dozen. .  ..  9 

Tulips,  per  dozen  ..  ..  6 


d.  8.  d 

0  to  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  6  0 


d.  8.  d. 

2  to  0  0 

3  0  0 

0  3  0 

0  0  6 

0  4  H 

0  1  5 

6  0  I 

3  6  0 

0  0  0 

3  0  7 

4  0  6 


d.  s.  d. 

0  to  4  0 

0  12  0 

0  12  0 

0  6  0 

0  8  0 

6  10 

0  4  0 

6  16 

0  2  0 

0  4  0 

0  2  0 

0  6  0 

4  0  6 

9  2  0 

0  5  0 

0  3  0 

6  2  0 


d.  8.  d. 

OtolO  0 
0  3  0 

0  12  0 

0  24  0 

0  4  0 

0  12  0 

0  9  0 

0  9  0 

0  15  0 

0  63  0 

0  15  0 

0  12  0 

0  9  0 
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It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  shortest  day  that  we  left  Euston 
by  the  4.30  p.M.  express  for  the  Midlands.  The  day  had  been 
stormy,  the  wind  was  still  high,  and  heavy  rain  came  pelting 
against  the  carriage  windows  all  the  way  to  Northampton  :  then 
came  sleet,  and  beyond  Market  Harborough  snow  had  followed 
rain  as  the  wind  veered  round  to  the  north-east,  covering  the 
whole  countryside  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches.  The  storm 
clouds  vanished  before  the  stiff  nor’easter,  and  we  drove  from 
the  station  over  the  snow,  which  glistened  in  the  bright  clear 
light  of  the  Christmas  moon.  Most  striking  and  impressive 
was  the  weird  beauty  of  the  scene,  but  the  wind  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  the  sight  of  a  number  of  cows  standing  in  the  snow 
on  the  south  side  of  a  hedge  for  shelter  was  a  bit  of  stern 
re^ity  which  drove  away  every  sentimental  thought.  What  a 
day  and  what  a  night  for  them  !  What  a  lesson  was  the  scene 
for  anyone  able  to  grasp  its  full  meaning — its  true  significance  ! 

Those  cows,  we  found,  were  “  dry,”  and  were  within  six  or 
eight  weeks  of  calving.  They  had  ceased  to  yield  any  milkj 
therefore  they  required  no  special  care.  Surely  if  their  owner 
gave  any  thought  to  the  matter  that  was  the  conclusion  he  had 
come  to  ;  or  probably — most  probably — mere  custom,  old  as  the 
hills,  had  been  followed  without  a  thought  as  to  the  good  or  evil 
of  it.  There  were  the  cows  without  shelter  and  practically 
without  food.  The  hedge,  a  noble  one  of  full  twenty  years 
growth,  had  just  been  reduced  from  a  height  of  14  or  15  feet 
and  half  as  much  in  width,  to  4  or  5  feet,  all  the  stem  growth 
being  cut  out  except  what  was  required  for  plashing,  in  view  of 
subsequent  trim  keeping.  Yery  praiseworthy  is  neatness,  but 
the  wisdom  of  its  application  in  this  instance  was  very  ques¬ 
tionable.  If  that  old  hedge  was  the  only  means  of  shelter  for 
stock  it  ought  never  to  have  been  cut  down  ;  but  being  cut  down, 
the  cows*ought  not  to  have  been  left  out  on  pasture  so  devoid  of 
shelter.  Just  consider  what  they  required  and  what  they  had  ! 
For  cows  BO  forward  in  calf  extra  nourishment,  with  shelter 
from  cold  and  wet,  are  absolute  necessities.  How  can  we  have 
healthy  cows  or  sturdy  calves  without  them  ?  Short  commons 
in  the  way  of  food  would  be  bad  enough,  but  in  combination 
with  such  reckless  exposure  the  effect  must  be  most  serious. 
Here  had  the  cows  been  out  in  a  pouring  wet  day,  driven  to 
clear  off  the  innutritions  fog  by  ravenous  hunger  ;  out,  too,  in 
the  snowstorm  with  the  scow  melting  upon  them  as  it  fell,  and 
then  through  the  long  winter  night  standing  in  the  snow,  with 
only  the  thin  barrier  of  the  newly  plashed  hedge  to  break  the 
force  of  the  high  wind.  The  owner  of  those  cows  has  had 
abortion  in  his  herd,  he  will  have  more  of  it ;  the  calves  that 
survive  the  trying  ordeal  will  be  weakly,  and  the  cows  will  come 
into  milking  again  so  much  out  of  condition  that  the  milk  will 
be  alike  inferior  in  quality  and  quantity.  Such  stock  is  bound 
to  be  unprofitable. 

On  the  following  morning  we  saw  another  example  of  unpro¬ 
fitable  stock  which  seemed  positively  even  more  reprehensible. 
This  was  a  herd  of  calves  nine  or  ten  months  old  that  had  just 
been  turned  out  of  a  hovel  into  the  snow-clad  home- close  for 
exercise.  Their  clamorous  outcry  for  food  as  they  crowded 
together  against  the  gate  of  the  homestead  attracted  our  atten¬ 
tion.  Never  had  we  seen  animals  in  more  wretched  plight ;  the 
prominent  ribs  and  staring  coat  told  all  too  plainly  of  the  s'ate 
of  semi- starvation  in  which  they  were  kept,  and  their  filthy  con¬ 
dition  showed  that  not  only  had  they  no  dry  litter  for  bedding, 
but  that  they  had  to  lie  down  night  after  night  in  an  accumula¬ 


tion  of  filth,  so  that  the  whole  of  their  coats  except  the  back 
were  clotted  thickly  with  it.  Under  such  conditions  shelter  is 
assuredly  of  little  value.  Better  be  without  live  stock  than  so 
mismanage  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  positive  cruelty  to  the  poor 
animals.  How  can  anyone  expect  a  profit  from  such  stock?  If 
calves  subjected  to  such  ill-treatment  live  to  go  out  on  pasture 
next  spring  they  will  require  the  whole  of  the  summer  to  bring 
them  round.  See  what  loss  of  time  this  involves,  as  well  as 
loss  of  means.  Does  not  this  throw  some  light  upon  the  oft- 
told  tale  of  purchased  stock  being  kept  for  a  year,  and  then  sold 
for  less  than  they  cost  ? 

The  want  of  litter  for  bedding  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
fact  of  the  whole  of  the  farm  being  in  grass.  Often  have  we 
called  attention  to  the  folly  of  such  an  extreme,  and  insisted 
upon  the  value  of  a  few  acres  of  arable  land.  The  great  drought 
of  1893  has  perhaps  done  more  to  correct  this  mistake  than 
anything  that  could  be  written  or  said,  and  we  hope  that  another 
spring  will  witness  the  breaking  up  of  a  moderate  area  of  every 
dairy  farm  for  the  production  of  corn  and  straw  for  home  use, 
as  well  as  roots,  and  such  extra  green  crops  as  are  suitable  to 
each  locality. 

WOEK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM, 

Early  lambing  demands  extra  care,  and  every  precaution  must  be 
taken  against  the  trying  effects  of  sudden  changes  of  weather.  See  that  fold 
or  yard  shelter  is  eiBcient  and  ample,  that  the  shepherd  has  everything 
at  hand  for  his  requirements,  and  that  nothing  takes  him  from  the  flock, 
which  must  be  under  close  observation  by  night  and  day.  If  the 
master  or  an  efficient  assistant  can  take  charge  for  a  few  hours  by  day 
frequently  the  shepherd  should  be  sent  home  to  get  some  real  rest. 
This  is  quite  worth  while,  as  it  enables  him  to  bear  the  strain  of  broken 
rest  better,  and  to  be  more  on  the  alert  always.  A  cordial  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  brandy  and  nitre,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  ergot  of 
rye  is  useful  in  cases  of  protracted  labour,  and  subsequently  syringing 
with  carbolised  oil,  has  saved  the  life  of  many  a  valuable  ewe. 

Watchfulness  and  care,  patience  and  gentle  treatment,  are  the  chief 
factors  to  success  in  this  important  work.  No  Turnips  before  the 
lambing,  no  exposure  of  lambs  to  cold  and  wet ;  the  flock  all  in  the 
folds  at  night  or  close  by,  if  the  lambing  pasture  is  well  sheltered  by 
a  belt  of  trees  or  a  wood.  Such  an  advantage  is  a  great  boon  as  we 
have  found,  but  we  have  had  quite  the  reverse  in  a  lambing  yard 
open  to  a  bleak  pasture,  where  a  single  night  of  exposure  would  involve 
the  risk  of  a  heavy  loss  of  lambs.  Now  will  be  realised  the  importance 
of  severe  drafting  of  ewes  at  all  over-aged  last  season.  It  is  among  such 
animals  that  losses  mount  up.  Get  rid  of  them  in  good  time  say  we, 
and  so  reduce  the  losses  to  a  minimum.  Let  the  shepherd  have  plenty 
of  crushed  oats  and  bran,  and  let  the  master’s  eye  guide  him  in  the 
use  of  this  and  other  wholesome  food.  Mark  all  ewes  at  once  that 
prove  to  be  bad  mothers,  or  that  are  unsuitable  from  any  cause  for 
retaining  in  the  flock.  In  a  long  frost  or  heavy  snowfall  see  that  the 
supply  of  food  in  trough  and  racks  is  full  and  ample,  and  that  the 
feeding  is  done  often  enough  to  prevent  the  ewes  from  burrowing 
among  the  snow  for  grass,  as  they  will  do  if  they  become  at  all 
hungry. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamden  Squarb,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day, 

(S 

1893. 

D  ecember. 

Barometer 
at  32°,  and 
Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  .. 

24 

30-236 

43-6 

43-0 

S. 

40-1 

48-0 

S8-0 

57-9 

31-7 

0-049 

Monday  .. 

25 

30153 

40-2 

38-7 

S.W. 

41-0 

46-2 

39-9 

64-7 

34-2 

0-124 

Tuesday  . . 

26 

30-432 

35-8 

35-2 

N.B. 

40*4 

46*0 

33-1 

54-2 

27-7 

— 

Wednesday 

27 

30-441 

40-9 

40-6 

W. 

40-1 

45-6 

34-6 

46-1 

30-0 

— 

Thursday . , 

28 

30-601 

38-2 

38-1 

S.W. 

39-9 

43-1 

35-5 

43-2 

30-3 

— 

Friday 

29 

30*705 

41*2 

40-9 

S.W. 

40-1 

42-1 

37-3 

44-1 

37-0 

— 

Saturday  . . 

30 

30-747 

29-8 

29-3 

N.B. 

39-6 

35-3 

26-4 

45-2 

24-6 

— 

30  474 

38-5 

38-0 

40-2 

43-8 

35-0 

50-8 

30-8 

0-173 

REMARKS. 

24th. — Dull  morning,  and  cloudy  and  mild  day;  slight  rain  in  evening  and  night. 

25th. — Bright  and  fine  throughout  the  day ;  heavy  rain  from  9  p.M,  to  9.30  P.M. 

26th. — Brilliant  till  3  P.M.  (but  misty  about  9  A.M.)  ;  fair  evening. 

27th.— Fog  all  day ;  frequently  dense  till  2.30  P.M.,  slight  after. 

28th. — Thick  fog  almost  throughout ;  lights  necessary  much  of  the  day. 

29th.— Smoke  fog  all  morning,  rendering  lights  necessary,  but  not  dense  at  the  ground 
level;  particularly  dark  from  11.15  to  11.45  A.M.,  then  cleared  rapidly  and 
lights  put  out  at  noon,  and  practically  no  fog  after  ;  fine  evening  and  night. 
30th. — Tery  high  barometer  in  early  morning,  pressure  at  1.50  A.M.  being  30-772  inches  ; 
bright  sunshine  till  noon;  faint  sun  in  afternoon;  foggy  in  evening. 

A  very  average  tveek,  the  only  noticeable  feature  being  the  high  barometer. — 
G.  J.  Symons. 
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CHEYSANTHEMUM  ANALYSIS 

1885—93. 

- X - 

The  last  November  Exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  if  we  include  all  sections  of  the  Show,  proved  with 
one  exception,  1890,  the  largest  the  Society  has  yet  held.  The 
display  in  the  incurved  section,  although  small  as  compared  with 
that  at  several  former  shows,  was  nevertheless  larger  than  in  either 
of  the  two  previous  years.  The  Japanese  were  splendidly  repre¬ 
sented.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  Centenary  Exhibition  of  1890, 
the  number  staged  has  never  before  been  equalled. 

The  total  number  of  flowers  shown  in  competition  in  the 
incurved  and  Japanese  divisions  at  each  of  the  nine  exhibitions, 
exclusive  of  those  staged  in  the  classes  set  apart  for  six  blooms  of 
a  variety,  was  as  follows  : — 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Incurved 

839 

1080 

964 

1147 

682 

1377 

827 

609 

885 

Japanese 

835 

1026 

1221 

1759 

922 

2054 

975 

1033 

1862 

1674 

2106 

2185 

2906 

1604 

3431 

1802 

1642 

2747 

There  were  not  quite  as  many  Japanese  Anemones  as  in  1891, 
but  the  Reflexed,  Large  Anemones,  Pompons,  Pompon  Anemones, 
and  Single  were  all  staged  in  larger  numbers  than  at  any  previous 
exhibition. 

The  growing  period  having  proved  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  it  exceptionally  warm,  a  very  early  flowering  season  might 
reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  and  that  consequently  the  late- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  would  have  obtained  a  great  advantage 
over  the  early  ones  at  the  November  exhibition.  This,  however, 
is  found  not  to  have  been  the  case,  the  early  flowering  kinds  being 
as  a  rule  rather  more  largely  shown  than  usual,  while  the  latter 
sorts  were  somewhat  less  frequently  staged  than  in  an  average 
season. 

During  the  period  covered  by  our  analysis  the  early  and  late 
seasons  have  been  pretty  equally  balanced,  there  having  been  four 
of  the  former  against  five  of  the  latter.  In  the  case  of  the 
Japanese  other  influences  are  at  the  present  time  so  much  more 
powerful  that  this  even  distribution  of  early  and  late  seasons  is 
of  comparatively  little  consequence,  but  the  table  of  Incurved 
is,  of  course,  benefited  by  it. 

The  Empress  of  India,  although  never  before  so  poorly  repre¬ 
sented  as  at  the  last  Exhibition,  nevertheless  still  continues  to 
retain  the  position  it  has  held  throughout  the  nine  years  as  the 
premier  flower  in  the  incurved  section.  Several  other  leading 
varieties  in  the  table,  including  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress 
of  India,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  were  also  less  frequently  staged 
than  at  any  previous  show,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  Empress 
did  not  stand  alone.  Other  choice  kinds,  such  as  Lord  Alcesterj 
Golden  Queen  of  England,  Alfred  Salter,  and  Nil  Desperandum 
were  also  to  be  seen  in  fewer  stands  than  usual  ;  in  fact,  the 
only  noteworthy  exception  was  Jeanne  d’Arc,  which,  except  in 
1887,  has  never  before  been  as  well  shown. 

In  some  cases  this  falling  away  may  have  been  due  to  the 
season,  but  so  general  was  it  that  some  other  cause  must  be 
sought  for  if  any  satisfactory  solution  is  to  be  obtained,  for  at 
none  of  the  preceding  eight  exhibitions  has  this  occurred  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
positions  occupied  by  the  varieties  of  recent  introduction  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  owing  to  an  unprecedentedly  large  number  of  these 


being  exhibited  rather  than  to  any  sudden  decline  in  favour  of  the 
older  kinds  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found. 

Looking  down  the  table  we  come  to  the  first  of  these  new 
varieties,  Madame  Darier,  at  No.  5,  which  although  only  sent  out 
in  1890,  was  shown  at  the  last  exhibition  in  more  stands  than  any 
other  incurved,  with  the  single  exception  of  Jeanne  d’Arc.  By  the 
way,  the  name  of  this  new  variety  is  almost  invariably  incorrectly 
spelt  ‘‘  Barrier,”  whereas  in  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
catalogue  and  also  in  the  raisers’  catalogue  (so  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne 
kindly  informs  me)  it  appears  as  I  have  here  given  it — Darier. 

Then  at  No.  17  we  reach  another  variety  of  the  same  year^ 
Monsieur  R.  Bahuant,  which  was  staged  oftener  than  Golden 
Empress  of  India,  Golden  Queen  of  England,  or  Alfred  Salter. 
Next  at  No.  24  we  find  Baron  Hirsch,  which  although  only 
distributed  the  year  before,  appeared  in  as  many  stands  as  either 
Golden  Empress  of  India  or  Mrs.  Heale.  Then  lower  down  at 
No.  31  we  come  to  Ami  Hoste  (1890),  at  No.  33  Madame  F.  Mistral 
(also  1890),  at  No.  33  to  Mrs.  Robinson  King  (1891),  at  No.  36  to 
Brookleigh  Gem  (1892),  and  lastly  at  No.  43  to  Lucy  Kendall 
(1892).  In  fact,  taking  the  total  number  of  flowers  staged  in  this 
section,  about  one-sixth  were  those  of  varieties  sent  out  during  the 
last  three  years,  i.e.,  since  1889. 

Judging  by  a  table  before  me  giving  the  performances  of  the 
established  varieties  for  the  nine  years,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  consistently  nearly  all  the  best  of  them  have  maintained  their 
positions  as  exhibition  flowers  throughout  this  period.  The 
important  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  but  three  in  number — John 
Salter,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  Mr.  Bunn.  John  Salter  at  the  last 
three  shows  has  been  staged  only  about  half  as  frequently  as  at 
the  preceding  six  exhibitions.  Jardin  des  Plantes  has  also  fallen 
away  considerably  the  last  three  years.  The  most  noteworthy 
instance,  however,  is  that  of  Mr.  Bunn,  its  average  for  the  first 
four  years  being  thirty-five  against  eight  in  the  remaining  five 
years. 

I  have  again  done  my  best  with  those  go-a-head  fellows  the 
Japanese,  with  the  result  that  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  our  old 
favourites  still  continues,  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  being  at  once  filled 
by  younger  competitors  for  fame.  In  order  to  cut  short  the 
lingering  agonies  of  a  few  which  would  otherwise  take  refuge  low 
down  in  the  table,  I  have  this  time  refused  admission  to  any  but 
new  varieties  which  show  a  record  below  eight. 

Viviand  Morel,  the  sensational  flower  at  the  1892  Exhibition, 
now  heads  the  list  of  Japanese.  The  record  for  this  fine  variety  is 
a  truly  astonishing  one.  It  came  out  in  1891,  and  yet  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1892  was  only  beaten  by  Edwin  Molyneux, 
Avalanche,  and  Sunflower.  Then  again,  with  or  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  varying  extent  of  the  different  shows,  there 
is  no  other  instance  of  any  Chrysanthemum  whatever  being  as 
frequently  shown  as  Viviand  Morel  was  last  year.  Considering  the 
rapid  influx  of  new  sorts  it  is  somewhat  consoling  to  find  that  there 
still  remains  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  so-called  “  established  ”  kinds 
which  continue  to  maintain  their  popularity.  Three  of  these  are 
worthy  of  special  mention — Sunflower,  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  and 
Boule  d’Or. 

Among  others  which  stand  their  ground  almost  equally  well 
may  be  mentioned  Edwin  Molyneux,  Avalanche,  Mr.  A.  H.  Neve, 
and  Madame  John  Laing.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  of  course 
very  many  more  which  have  fallen  away  more  or  less  seriously 
in  recent  years.  For  instance,  at  the  last  two  exhibitions  the 
following  have  been  indifferently  represented  as  compared  with 
former  years — Etoile  de  Lyon,  Stanstead  White,  Jeanne  Delaux, 
Sarah  Owen,  Madame  Baco,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank.  Of 
those  which  have  been  losing  ground  for  three  or  more  years 
may  be  mentioned  Val  d’Andorre,  Meg  Merrilies,  Baronne  de 
Frailly,  Belle  Paule,  Carew  Underwood,  and  Comte  de  Germiny. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  leading  variety  being  badly 
shown  last  year  as  compared  with  its  previous  records  is  Monsieur 
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Bernard,  which  was  scarcely  anywhere  to  be  seen  throughout 
the  Show. 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  already  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
seven  varieties  on  the  list  which  were  not  even  in  existence  in  1889, 
and  that  many  of  these  are  improvements  on  those  previously  in 
cultivation,  the  only  wonder  is  that  any  of  the  older  kinds  should 
retain  their  places  as  well  as  they  do.  Yiviand  Morel,  the  premier 
flower,  was,  as  I  before  stated,  sent  out  in  1891  ;  Florence  Davis 
(No.  6),  a  very  popular  variety  with  the  general  public,  is  of  the 
same  year  ;  also  W.  Tricker  (No.  7).  Next  we  reach  Col. 
W.  B.  Smith,  the  champion  new  flower  of  the  last  Exhibition, 
which,  although  it  only  came  out  the  year  before,  was  nevertheless 
staged  oftener  than  any  other  Jap  of  recent  introduction.  W.  H. 
Lincoln  (No.  9),  an  1890  kind,  was  again  well  shown.  Gloire  du 
Rocher  (No.  10)  maintains  its  position  fairly  well.  Mdlle.  Marie 
Hoste  (1891)  has  risen  since  the  previous  analysis  from  No.  33  to 
No.  15.  Mr.  A.  H.  Neve  (1890)  still  holds  its  own  at  No.  15. 
Louis  Boehmer  (1891),  however,  falls  from  No.  15  to  No.  21  ; 
Alberic  Lunden  (1890),  on  the  other  hand,  rises  from  No.  44  to 
No.  22.  G.  C.  Schwabe  (1892)  already  takes  up  a  place  at  No.  25, 
while  Charles  Davis,  of  the  same  year,  is  only  two  steps  lower 
down,  at  No.  27.  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne  (1892),  also  new  to  the 


analysis,  will  be  found  at  No.  29  ;  Excelsior  and  Lord  Brooke,  also 
1892  sorts,  at  No.  32,  W.  Seward  (1892,  but  only  sent  out  last 
spring)  at  No.  33,  John  Shrimpton  (sent  out  at  the  same  time)  at 
No.  40,  Vice-President  Audiguier  (1890)  also  at  No.  40> 
followed  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett  at  No.  41.  Lower  down  we  reach 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  Cesare  Costa,  Lilian  B.  Bird,  R.  C.  Kingston, 
Amos  Perry,  Mr.  Charles  Blick,  J.  S.  Dibbens,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Shea,  also  all  sent  out  during  the  last  few  years.  In  the  next 
analysis  many  of  the  above  will,  no  doubt,  greatly  improve  their 
positions,  while  several  sterling  novelties  of  still  more  recent 
introduction  also  appear  likely  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
I  here  append,  as  usual,  select  lists  of  varieties  in  the  sections 
other  than  those  devoted  to  the  incurved  and  Japanese.  In  each 
case  the  different  sorts  are  arranged  according  to  their  average 
records  at  the  last  six  or  less  exhibitions,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
varieties  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  new  to  the  analysis. 

Reflexed. — Cullingfordi,  King  of  Crimsons,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Pink 
Christine,  White  Christine,  Golden  Christine,  Peach  Christine, 
Dr.  Sharpe,  Chevalier  Domage,  Mr.  M.  Sullivan,  and  R.  Smith.* 
Large  Anemones. — Mrs.  Judge  Benedict,  Lady  Margaret,  Gluck, 
Miss  Annie  Lowe,  Delaware,*  W.  &  G.  Drover,  Gladys  Spaulding 
Empress,  Grand  Alveole,  J.  Thorpe,  jun.,  Mdlle.  Nathalie  Brun.* 


INCURVED  VARIETIES. 


Position  in  Present 
Analysis. 

Average  Number  of 
Times  Shown. 

1 

No.  of  Times 
Shown  in  1893  in 
True  Relative  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Average. 

Name 

Date  of 
Introduction. 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name. 

Colour. 

1 

56-3 

34 

Empress  of  India . 

1861 

Downie,  Laird  &  Laing 

Pure  white 

2 

48-0 

85 

Queen  of  England  . 

1847 

J.  Salter . 

Delicate  rose  blush 

3 

468 

80 

Lord  Alcester  . 

1882 

Freemantle  . 

Pale  primrose 

4 

46-3 

20 

Golden  Empress  of  India  . 

1877 

Loader  . ; . 

Pale  yellow 

5 

43  0 

43 

Madame  Darier . 

1890 

Sautel . 

Yellow,  shaded  purple 

6 

40  9 

48 

Jeanne  d’Arc . 

1881 

Lacroix  . 

Blush  white,  tipped  purple 

7 

40  0 

24 

Golden  Queen  of  England  . 

1859 

J.  Salter . 

Pale  straw  colour 

8 

39  2 

40 

Princess  of  Wales . 

1865 

Davis  . 

Blush,  tinted  rose 

9 

38-8 

36 

Miss  Violet  Tomlin  . 

1888 

Doughty . 

Bright  violet  purple 

10 

37  3 

27 

Miss  M.  A.  Haggas  . 

1888 

Hayes . 

Soft  bright  yellow 

11 

37'2 

38 

Lord  Wolseley  . 

1883 

Orchard  . 

Bronzy  red 

12 

33-2 

21 

Alfred  Salter . 

1856 

J.  Salter . 

Clear  lilac  pink 

13 

32  0 

31 

Prince  Alfred  . 

1863 

Davis  . 

Rose  carmine,  shaded  purple 

14 

305 

23 

Mrs.  S.  Coleman  . 

1889 

Russell  . 

Bright  rose,  shaded  yellow 

15 

29-5 

14 

John  Doughty  . 

1889 

Doughty . 

Bronze  fawn,  suffused  rose 

16 

270 

17 

Nil  Desperandum  . 

1862 

Smith . 

Dark  orange  red 

17 

26-0 

26 

Monsieur  R.  Bahuant . 

1890 

Hoste  . 

Rose  purple 

18 

23  8 

14 

John  Salter  . 

1866 

J.  Salter . 

Cinnamon,  orange  centre 

19 

23-1 

20 

Mrs.  Heale . 

1867 

Heale . 

Pure  white 

20 

22 '5 

14 

Lady  Hardinge . 

1861 

Clark  . 

Silvery  rose 

21 

21-8 

11 

Barbara  . 

1869 

J  Salter  . 

Bright  amber,  shaded  orange 

Fawn  colour 

22 

21-3 

8 

Mrs.  W.  Shipman . 

1878 

Shipman . 

23 

20-6 

16 

Princess  of  Teck  . 

1868 

Pethers  . 

White,  suffused  pink 

24 

200 

20 

Baron  Hirsch  . 

1892 

Owen  . 

Golden  buff 

25 

19  0 

2 

Jardin  des  Plantes  . 

1859 

J.  Salter  . 

Deep  golden  yellow 

26 

17  0 

16 

Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  . 

1873 

Forsyth  . 

Rose  pink 

27 

16  0 

16 

Robert  Cannell . 

1889 

Cannell  . 

Deep  golden  buff 

28 

15  0 

19 

Alfred  Lyne  . 

1888 

Lyne  . 

Rose  lilac 

29 

13-4 

11 

Empress  Eugdnie . 

1866 

Pethers  . 

Rosy  lilac 

Rich  purple  maroon 

30 

13-3 

10 

Ref ul  gens  . 

1873 

Hock  . 

31 

130 

13 

Ami  Hoste . 

1890 

Sautel . 

Buff  yellow,  striped  carmine 

32 

12  3 

3 

Mr.  Brunlees . 

1884 

Smith . 

Indian  red,  tipped  gold 

33 

12  0 

11 

Camille  B.  Flammarion  . 

1889 

Sautel . 

Dark  violet 

33 

12  0 

12 

Madame  P.  Mistral . 

1890 

Sautel . 

Violet  rose,  tipped  salmon 

33 

12-0 

12 

Mrs.  Robinson  King  . 

1891 

Hotham . 

Rich  yellow 

Delicate  rosy  pink 

33 

12-0 

12 

Princess  Beatrice  . 

1868 

Wyness  . 

34 

11-2 

7 

Cherub  . 

1862 

Smith . 

Orange,  tinted  rose  bronze 

Cinnamon  buff,  suffused  rose 

35 

10  8 

12 

Lady  Dorothy  . 

1887 

Buss  . 

36 

8  0 

8 

Brookleigh  Gem  . 

1892 

Cante  . 

Lilac  pink 

37 

7-8 

5 

Mr.  Bunn  . 

1881 

Bunn  . 

Bright  golden  yellow 

Blush 

38 

7-0 

6 

Novelty . 

1860 

Clark  . 

39 

6  5 

3 

White  Venus . 

1872 

Shrimpton . 

Pure  white 

40 

6-3 

3 

Prince  of  Wales  . 

1865 

Davis  . 

Purple 

Rich  golden  yellow 

41 

5-9 

7 

Mrs.  Norman  Davis . 

1886 

Mizen . 

42 

5  3 

5 

Charles  Gibson . 

1887 

Mizen . 

Bronze  red,  centre  fawn 

43 

5-0 

5 

Lucy  Kendall  . 

1892 

Owen  . 

Coral  red 
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Japanese  Anemones. — Jeanne  Marty,  Monsienr  C.  Lebocqz, 
Nelson,  Monsieur  Pankoucke,*  Sabilie,  Mdlle.  Cabrol,  Fabian  de 
Mediana,  Le  Deuil,  Soenr  Dorothee  Souille,  and  Rodolpho 
Ragioniere. 

Pompons. — Mdlle.  Elise  Dordan,  Black  Douglas,  W.  Kennedy,* 
W.  Westlake,  Prince  of  Orange,  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Golden 
Mdlle.  Marthe,  Rubrum  Perfectum,  Pygmalion,  President,  and 
Cendrillon. 

Pompon  Anemones. — Antonius,  Madame  Montels,  Francis  Boyce,* 


Rose  Marguerite,  Marie  Stuart,  Mr.  Astie,  Astrea,  Regulus,  Emily 
Rowbottom,*  Perle,  Calliope. 

Single. — Admiral  Sir  T.  Symonds,  Jane,  Mary  Anderson, 
Rev.  W.  E.  Remfrey,*  Bessie  Conway,*  Guiding  Star,*  Lady 
Churchill,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  Purity,*  and  Yellow  Jane. 

My  thanks  are  once  more  due  to  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  who  has 
again  been  so  good  as  to  supply  me  with  the  dates  and  raisers’  names 
of  those  varieties  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  catalogue. — E.  M.,  Berhampstecl 


JAPANESE  VARIETIES. 


Position  in  Present 
Analysis. 

Average  Number  of 
Times  Shown. 

No.  of  Times 
Shown  in  1893  in 
True  Relative  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Average. 

Name. 

Date  of 

Introduction. 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name 

Colour 

1 

790 

79 

Vi  viand  Morel  . 

1891 

Lacroix  . 

Rose,  striped  white 

2 

57  5 

45 

Edwin  Molyneux . 

1886 

Cannell  . 

Chestnut  crimson,  golden  reverse 

3 

573 

41 

Avalanche . 

1887 

Cannell  . 

Snow  white 

4 

52-8 

52 

Sunflower  . 

1888 

Cannell  . 

Rich  golden  yellow 

5 

49-3 

35 

Etoile  de  Lyon . 

1888 

Boucharlat  . 

Rosy  purple 

6 

47-0 

47 

Florence  Davis . 

1891 

Davis  . . 

Pure  white,  greenish  white  centre 

7 

440 

44 

William  Tricker  . 

1891 

Rich  light  pink 

8 

43  0 

43 

Col.  W.  B.  Smith . 

1892 

Spaulding  . 

Light  terra-cotta 

9 

42  0 

40 

W.  H.  Lincoln  . 

1890 

Fewkes  . 

Deep  yellow 

10 

39-5 

35 

Gloire  du  Rocher . 

1891 

Gibson  . 

Orange  amber,  flushed  crimson 

11 

36-7 

4 

Monsieur  Bernard  . 

1886 

Laing . 

Rosy  purple 

12 

33-5 

20 

Stanstead  White  . 

1887 

Laing . 

Pure  white 

13 

30  0 

17 

Val  d’Andorre  . 

1883 

Pertuzes . 

Orange  red 

14 

29  0 

27 

Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  . 

1888 

Cannell  . 

Orange  bronze 

15 

250 

25 

Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste . 

1891 

Lacroix  . 

White,  slightly  tinted  pink 

15 

25  0 

22 

Mr.  A.  H.  Neve . 

1890 

Owen  . 

Silvery  blush,  purplish  centre 

15 

25  0 

15 

Puritan  . 

1887 

Waterer  . 

White,  flashed  lilac 

16 

220 

18 

Boule  d’Or . 

1882 

Bernard  . 

Rich  yellow,  tipped  bronze 

17 

21-3 

12 

Condor  . 

1888 

Boucharlat  . 

White 

18 

20-8 

9 

Jeanne  D61aux . 

1882 

D41aux  . 

Dark  crimson  maroon 

18 

20  8 

12 

Madame  J.  Laing . 

1885 

D^laux  . 

Creamy  white,  tinged  rose 

19 

20-5 

6 

Sarah  Owen  . 

1887 

Owen  . 

Golden  bronze,  shaded  rose 

20 

19  7 

10 

Madame  Baco  . 

1886 

Davis  . 

Deep  rose 

21 

19  5 

11 

Louis  Boehmer . 

1891 

Henderson . 

Deep  purplish  rose,  lighter  reverse 

22 

180 

18 

Alberic  Lunden  . 

1890 

D(^Iaux  . 

Purple  crimson 

22 

180 

10 

W.  W.  Coles . 

1888 

Craig  . 

Bright  terra-cotta 

23 

16-7 

9 

Madame  C.  Audiguier . 

1879 

Marrouch  . 

Deep  mauve 

24 

16'5 

10 

Gloriosum . 

1885 

Waterer . 

Orange  to  golden  yellow 

25 

160 

16 

G.  C.  Schwabe  . 

1892 

Owen  . 

Carmine  rose 

25 

16  0 

16 

Miss  A.  Hartshorn  . 

1889 

Waterer . 

White,  slightly  tinted  pink 

26 

15-8 

4 

Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank . 

1886 

Winkworth  . 

Yellow 

27 

15  0 

15 

Charles  Davis  . 

1892 

N.  Davis . 

Canary  yellow,  tinted  rosy  bronze 

28 

14-3 

10 

Mdlle.  Lacroix . 

1880 

Lacroix  . 

White 

28 

14-3 

9 

Stanstead  Surprise  . 

1888 

Laing . 

Reddish  purple 

29 

140 

14 

Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne  . 

1892 

E.  Calvat  . 

Bright  rose  and  white 

30 

12  5 

3 

Meg  Merrilies  . 

1871 

J.  Salter . 

Sulphur  white 

30 

12-5 

7 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Wheeler . 

1885 

Waterer . 

Chestnut  crimson,  golden  reverse 

31 

12  3 

3 

Japonais  . 

1880 

D<51aux  . 

Bronze  yellow 

32 

12  0 

12 

Excelsior  . 

1892 

Owen  . 

Cerise  rose 

32 

12  0 

12 

Lord  Brooke . 

1892 

Pitcher  &  Manda . 

Yellow  and  bronze 

33 

11.0 

11 

Mrs.  E .  W.  Clarke  . 

1888 

Craig  . 

Amaranth 

33 

11  0 

11 

W.  Seward  . 

1892 

W.  Seward . 

Deep  rich  crimson 

34 

108 

2 

Carew  Underwood  . 

1886 

Beckett  . 

Bronze 

35 

10-3 

12 

Comte  de  Germiny  . 

1881 

Veitch . 

Nankeen,  striped  crimson  brown- 

36 

10-0 

3 

Coronet  . 

1889 

Thorpe  . 

Clear  yellow 

37 

95 

1 

Baronne  de  Prailly  . 

1868 

J.  Salter . 

Pale  rose 

38 

85 

3 

Belle  Paule  . 

1881 

Marrouch  . 

White,  edged  rosy  purple 

38 

8-5 

1 

Criterion  . 

1873 

J.  Salter . 

Orange  amber 

39 

8-3 

3 

Yellow  Dragon . 

1863 

Salter . 

Bright  golden  yellow 

40 

8-0 

8 

John  Shrimpton  . 

1892 

W.  Seward . 

Crimson  scarlet,  golden  reverse 

40 

8-0 

8 

Vice-President  Audiguier  . , 

1890 

Lacroix  . 

Rose  and  white 

40 

8-0 

8 

Violet  Rose  . 

1889 

Harris  . 

Rosy  violet 

41 

7-5 

4 

Mr.  E.  Beckett . 

1892 

Davis  . 

Rich  deep  yellow 

41 

7*5 

6 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardv  . 

1890 

From  Japan  . 

Creamy  white 

42 

7-0 

3 

Cesare  Costa . 

1890 

Hoste . 

Deep  crimson  red 

42 

70 

6 

Lilian  B.  Bird  . 

1890 

Fewkes  . 

White,  tinted  pink 

42 

7  0 

4 

Monsieur  E.  A.  Carriere . 

1889 

D^laux  . 

Creamy  white,  tinted  blush 

42 

7-0 

7 

R.  C.  Kingston . 

1891 

Surman  . 

Rich  purple  crimson 

43 

60 

6 

Amos  Perry  . 

1892 

Ware  . 

Golden  yellow 

43 

60 

6 

Mr.  Charles  Blick . 

1892 

Jones  . 

Golden  yellow 

44 

50 

5 

J.  Stanborough  Dibbeus . 

1891 

Dibbens  . 

Dull  yellow 

44 

50 

5 

Miss  Dorothy  Shea  . 

Terra-cotta,  buff  reverse 

24 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  TREES. 

Trees  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  Nature, 
and  are  so  interwoven  with  the  history  of  men  from  the  earliest 
times,  that  the  subject  is  not  only  vast  but  illimitable.  With 
thoughts  flying  back  over  the  silent  centuries  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  control  one’s  pen  and  bring  it  within  the  bounds  of  the 
object  in  view — to  shut  out  all  other  considerations  but  the  very 
limited  yet  not  unimportant  one  of  our  timber  trees  so  treated  as 
to  give  the  best  results  from  two  standpoints — firstly,  as  ornaments 
which  they  are  often  far  from  being  ;  secondly,  their  utility  as 
timber,  which  they  do  not  always  attain.  Ornaments  first, 
timber  after :  these  two  desirable  objects  appear  to  me  inseparably 
connected. 

There  are  of  necessity  other  views,  notably  that  of  the  artist. 
Here  I  have  in  my  mind  a  fine  picture  of  Burnham  Beeches 
in  all  their  rugged  grandeur,  but  on  this  delicate  ground  where  the 
artist  stands  I  will  not  venture  to  tread  ;  there  are  distinct  types  of 
beauty,  which 

“  Like  wit,  to  judges  should  be  shown, 

Both  are  most  valued  where  they  beat  are  known.” 

Being  but  a  gardener,  I  take  for  my  ideal  a  stately  trunk  reach¬ 
ing  far  up,  harmonious  in  its  proportions,  and  constitutionally 
strong  to  brave  the  elements,  and  must  admit,  though  loth  to  do 
so,  I  cannot  avoid  comparing  my  ideal  as  so  many  cubic  feet  of 
timber  with  the  tree  in  the  picture  as  so  many  tons  of  firewood. 
But  I  think  these  ideals  of  mine  do  obtain  the  respect  and  admir¬ 
ation  of  all,  and  they  should  receive  in  their  early  days  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  deserve  and  require  at  our  hands.  That  they  do  not 
always  do  so  is  only  too  evident  in  many  otherwise  well-kept 
demesnes,  in  which  the  gardens  may  be  perfect,  the  mansion 
stately,  but  those  tall,  ancestral  trees — where  are  they  ?  As  a  rule, 
walled-in  demesnes  are  generally  girdled  by  a  belt  of  trees,  and 
this  is  the  first  point  of  observation  with  us  gardeners  in  our 
peregrinations.  How  often  is  a  beautiful  picture  marred  by  the 
neglect  observable  in  this  timber  frame  !  No  matter  what  good 
taste  is  displayed  in  the  grounds,  or  skill  in  the  gardens,  this  is 
the  one  thing  wanting.  In  a  large  demesne  this  may  oftener 
obtain  than  in  one  of  less  acreage  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  no  man’s  land. 
A  forester  may  be  doing  his  duty  on  the  estate,  but  comes  not 
here.  It  is  nothing  to  do  with  our  friend  the  gardener,  and  the 
farm  steward  has  many  and  various  duties  in  which  tree-pruning 
does  not  find  a  place.  Contrast  these  attenuated  forms,  debilitated 
by  bad  company  in  the  form  of  the  ubiquitous  Ivy,  with  those  in 
some  place  where  each  tree  is  considered  and  thought  for  as  it 
should  be,  I  think  you  will  allow  there  is  room  for  a  little  to  be 
said  on  the  matter,  and  that  this  is  a  seasonable  time  to  say  it. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  learn  some  useful  lessons  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  from  a  noble  employer  who  loved  his  trees  and  had  made 
them  a  life  study.  In  doing  this  he  but  carried  on  the  good  work 
done  for  many  years  previous  by  his  father,  and  very  evident  was  the 
result  in  the  thousands  of  tall  and  stately  specimens  in  the  demesne. 
He  now  lies  beneath  their  shade,  but  many  a  walk  and  a  talk  come 
back  in  memory,  and  some  pithy  anecdote  recounted,  relevant  to 
the  subject  so  dear  to  him.  With  one  I  venture  to  point  a  moral 
and  adorn  a  tale.  I  may  add  that  those  mentioned  have  long  since 
passed  away.  In  discussing  some  point  of  thinning  my  noble  master 
asked  ine  if  I  had  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  forester’s 
reputation.  Not  having  done  so,  he  told  me  a  certain  Duke  of 
Bedford  in  conference  with  his  forester,  was  anxious  to  have  a 
plantation  thinned,  to  which  the  latter  made  strong  objections. 
Asked  his  reason,  he  said,  “Well,  your  Grace,  it  would  injure  my 
reputation.”  In  consideration  of  which,  the  Duke,  while  carrying 
out  his  plans,  had  a  notice  board  prominently  placed,  saying  it  was 
done  by  himself  against  the  wishes  of  his  forester.  The  effects  of 
thinning  gave,  for  the  time,  evidence  in  favour  of  the  forester’s 
opinion  ;  but  the  Duke  was  a  far-seeing  man,  and  waited  (“  all 
things  come  to  those  who  wait”)  till  time  had  repaired  the  ravages, 
then  improvement  was  so  apparent,  and  the  notice  board  so  promi¬ 
nent,  that  at  last  that  forester  asked  His  Grace  to  have  it  removed. 
“  For  what  reason  ?  ”  says  the  Duke.  “  Oh,  your  Grace,”  it  injures 
my  reputation.”  »  J 

Foreigners  in  the  form  of  choice  Coniferse  generally  get  all  the 
attention  they  require,  perhaps  more  than  some  of  them  deserve, 
while  our  native  trees  are  passed  over  ;  in  the  former  on  the  first 
sign  of  a  double  leader  it  is  promptly  removed.  'Jhis  same  double 
leader  is  the  rock  on  which  many  a  fine  timber  tree  is  wrecked. 
They  may  go  on  unscathed  by  storms  for  a  long  time,  but  the  more 
certain  is  the  work  of  destruction  when  some  “  dark  showery  south¬ 
west  gale  ’  vents  its  fury  on  them,  splitting  them  down,  leaving  an 

has  to  be  removed.  This  is  a  case  of  where 
that  stitch  in  time  ”  would  have  saved  many  a  noble  tree.  In 
the  case  of  Coniferae,  which  I  neither  despise  nor  wish  to  disparage, 


a  pruning  chisel,  with  a  handle  of  as  many  feet  as  you  like  to  have 
it,  is  convenient  and  useful  for  removing  superfluous  leaders.  In 
one  case  of  a  specimen  some  50  feet  high  showing  three  leaders  a 
friend,  expert  with  the  rifle,  shot  two  off  for  me  ;  though  the  dead 
tops  hung  for  some  time  rather  nnsightly  the  object  was  attained. 
With  choice  and  comparatively  recent  introduced  Coniferse  much 
care  and  thought  is  bestowed  on  them  and  great  pleasure  derived 
in  watching  the  results,  a  pleasure  which  has  its  corresponding 
amount  of  pain,  when  the  rigours  of  some  exceptional  winter  kills 
them  outright. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  several  varieties  of  Eucalyptus  given 
me  to  raise.  They  had  been  sent  to  my  employer  from  Australia  by 
the  Baron  F.  von  Muller,  with  the  idea  that  they  might  succeed 
in  Ireland.  Some  of  the  plants  raised  were  planted  on  a  nobleman’s 
estate  in  Wexford,  where  in  four  or  five  years  they  attained  the 
height  of  60  feet,  but  then  succumbed  to  frost.  Without  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  those  who  endeavour  to 
acclimatise  the  interesting  trees  from  many  lands,  and  add  to  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  estates  and  pleasure  grounds,  I  think 
our  native  trees,  and  those  long  ago  introduced,  which  are  as 
reliable,  should  with  good  reason  receive  as  much  attention,  by 
judicious  and  timely  thinning — periodical  trips  with  a  small  hatchet 
to  remove  Ivy  at  the  base,  removing  some  of  the  lower  branches, 
shortening  back  as  a  corrective  those  which  have  a  tendency  to 
develop  into  heavy  limbs,  with  the  idea  of  attaining  a  stately  trunk 
with  a  well  balanced  head. 

These  are  the  trees  which  must  and  do  give  pleasure  to  all  who 
look  on  them,  whether  it  is  the  gardener  with  an  eye  to  beauty  and 
stateliness,  or  the  timber  merchant  with  an  eye  to  cubic  measure¬ 
ment,  or  the  owner  with  perhaps  an  eye  to  both  considerations, 
and  these  are  the  trees  which  stand  when  storms  have  swept  off 
many  a  weaker  neighbour  whose  strength  has  been  diverted  into 
more  heads  and  limbs  than  they  are  able  to  carry.  When  the 
hands  that  planted,  the  heads  that  thought  for  them  are,  too,  laid 
low,  our  children  may  say,  “My  father  planted  that  tree,” 
and  add,  perhaps,  “  he  pruned  it,  too,  or  it  would  not  now  be 
here.” — E.  K.,  Dublin. 


ABOUT  DISBUDDING. 

It  is  many  years  now  since  Mr.  John  Keynes  first  adopted  dis¬ 
budding  in  Rose  exhibiting,  and  certainly  with  marked  success. 
Whether  anyone  else  had  adopted  it  I  cannot  say,  but  I  think  it 
was  through  that  veteran  enthusiast  that  it  became  general.  In 
those  days  trusses  of  Roses  were  asked  for  in  schedules  and  often 
shown.  Is  a  truss  of  Roses  ever  shown  now  ?  and  by  a  truss  I 
mean  all  that  is  growing  on  a  shoot  that  is  going  to  bloom. 
Excepting  in  the  case  of  those  Roses  that  rarely  produce  more  than 
one  bud  on  a  shoot,  I  should  say  the  original  truss  untouched  is 
very  exceptionally  seen.  In  the  struggle  for  size  in  a  bloom  the 
outsiders  of  a  truss  of  flowers  have  had  a  ruthless  touch,  and 
decapitation  has  been  the  result. 

Some  years  ago  I  recollect  our  genial  friend  “  D ,  Deal," 
narrating  in  these  pages  the  beauty  of  some  Rose  garden  belonging 
to  a  friend  who  did  not  exhibit,  but  whose  Roses  left  nothing  to 
be  desired,  and  yet  no  disbudding  practices  found  any  favour  there. 
I  was  struck  with  this  at  the  time.  I  had  begun  the  practice,  and 
often  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  plant  resented  the  treatment,  and 
said  in  appearance,  “  Well,  if  you  serve  me  so  cruelly  I  do  not  care 
to  grow  on  !  ”  Since  I  have  been  a  grower  of  Chrysanthemums 
the  same  thought  has  often  crossed  my  mind  when,  after  carefully 
disbudding,  the  petted  remnant  has  remained  almost  stagnant,  and 
certainly  not  as  if  it  had  profited  by  that  nourishment  intended  for 
several  others,  but  by  the  disbudding  concentrated  on  it. 

The  wise  man  tells  us  there  is  “a  time  for  all  things  this 
being  so,  it  follows  that  disbudding,  to  be  useful  and  successful, 
must  be  done  at  that  time.  I  think  my  earlier  reasoning  on  this 
practice  was,  if  it  be  good,  to  get  all  the  nourishment  conveyed  in 
the  shoot  to  a  single  bloom  on  that  shoot,  then  the  sooner  the 
infant  buds  are  sacrificed  the  better  for  the  selected  survivor. 
This,  at  any  rate,  I  think  is  an  error.  The  shoot  is  then  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  with  sap,  and  I  fancy  the  sore  thus  made  does  not 
fct  kindly,  and  the  sap  oozing  out,  much  that  would  go  into  the 
bloom  is  lost. 

Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  in  his  valuable  book  on  the  Chrysanthemum, 
in  speaking  of  the  knotty  point  of  taking  the  bud,  gives  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  crown  and  terminal.  In  both  of  these  the  taking  is 
apparently  at  a  much  later  date  than  some  young  ardent  enthusiasts 
would  adopt.  Whether  in  the  Rose  or  the  Chrysanthemum,  it 
seems  to  me  that  within  2  inches  of  the  selected  bloom,  the  young 
fry  surrounding  it  had  better  be  allowed  to  show  a  visible  stem,  say 
of  half  an  inch  in  length,  before  decapitation  takes  place.  Lower 
down  the  stem  I  do  not  think  our  disbudding  can  be  too  early,  at 
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some  distance  from  the  future  bloom,  whether  in  the  Rose  or  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  and  in  the  latter  it  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  crown 
bud  nearly  to  the  same  degree  as  the  terminal.  In  the  terminal 
the  selected  bud  is  crowded  round  by  juveniles,  as  if  gummed  to 
it.  Here,  I  think,  the  selected  bud  very  much  dislikes  early 
removal  of  its  fellows. 

When  the  buds  to  be  disbudded  have  made  a  short  growth,  say 
of  half  an  inch,  disbudding  is  an  easier  process,  and  the  remaining 
stem  seems  in  a  few  days  to  drop  off  at  a  joint  as  it  were.  Much 
the  same  result  happens  in  disbudding  the  Rose.  The  point  that 
it  seems  necessary  to  inculcate  to  those  commencing  the  treatment 
is  that  it  may  be  performed  too  early  for  the  most  perfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  “  taken  bud.” 

In  Roses,  La  France  amongst  H.P.’s  always  seems  to  me  a  more 
difficult  Rose  to  manage  ;  it  is  here  that  in  my  eye  it  plainly  shows 
its  Tea  blood.  We  may  have  disbudded,  but  lower  down  the  stem 
as  in  the  Teas,  only  more  so,  the  buds  grow  into  shoots  at  a 
wondrous  pace,  and  at  the  same  time  the  bloom  on  which  we  had 
fixed  our  hopes  seems  to  stay  in  its  development.  My  experience 
leads  me  to  say  these  buds  or  shoots  cannot  be  dealt  with  too  early. 
Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  these  shoots  are  far  less  frequently 
seen  on  standards  than  on  dwarf  plants  ?  However  much  Tea  blood 
La  France  may  have  it  has  none  of  the  “  lasting  power  that  the 
Tea  possesses,  and  which  adds  so  immensely  to  their  value  either 
in  the  exhibition  tent  or  in  the  house  as  a  floral  decoration. 
— Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


HARDY  FLOWER  NOTES. 

With  the  dawning  of  the  new  year  the  heart  of  the  lover  of 
hardy  flowers  begins  to  beat  high  with  hope.  This  hope  is,  however, 
too  often  mingled  with  despair,  as,  with  sad  misgivings,  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  words  of  Shakespeare  : — 

“  We  see  the  appearing  buds — which  to  prove  fruit, 

Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant  as  despair 
That  frost  will  bite  them.” 

It  is,  however,  profitless  to  cherish  these  thoughts  of  disaster  to 
the  budding  flowers,  and  a  walk  round  the  garden  in  the  early  days 
of  1894  will  help  to  drive  the  fears  away  and  brighten  us  with 
feelings  of  hope  and  pleasure.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  the 
garden  should  vie  at  the  present  time  with  stove  or  greenhouse  gay 
with  tender  exotics,  but,  after  all,  the  heart  of  the  hardy  plantsman 
is  with  those  flowers  which  defy  our  British  winters  and  struggle 
against  all  their  storms  and  trials.  So  we  gladly  search  the  borders 
and  rockeries  for  some  of  those  blossoms  which  seek  in  these  gloomy 
days  to  bring  a  little  brightness  to  the  garden  and  to  give  their  owners 
a  cheering  raj'^  of  pleasure. 

Appealing  to  all  in  their  drooping,  modest  beauty,  the  Snowdrops 
are  ever  welcome.  Early  are  some  this  year,  far  anticipating  the 
traditional  period  of  their  bloom,  and  some  plants  of  Galanthus 
nivalis  have  been  in  flower  since  Christmas  Day.  These  were, 
however,  selected  last  year  on  account  of  their  early  flowering  from 
many  thousands  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  and  only  stray  blossoms  of 
the  common  Snowdrop  will  be  seen  for  a  week  or  two  to  come. 
Imported  bulbs  of  G.  montanus  have  been  in  flower  for  some 
weeks,  and  G.  corcyrensis  still  remained  in  flower  until  the  opening 
days  of  the  year.  G.  caucasicus,  too,  and  G.  nivalis  Magnet,  one  of 
Mr.  James  Alien’s  seedlings,  have  opened  their  pure  blossoms,  and  an 
early  Snowdrop  received  with  the  true  G.  nivalis  Redoutei  as  G. 
Elwesi  has  been  in  flower  since  the  middle  of  December.  This  is  a 
fine  Snowdrop,  and  1  have  lifted  it  and  planted  it  apart  from  the 
remainder  of  the  plants  of  G.  Redoutei,  which,  on  New  Year’s  Day 
were  only  through  the  ground.  G.  Elwesi  is  not  any  earlier  than 
usual,  and  only  a  stray  flower  or  two  welcomed  the  beginning  of 
another  season.  Soon,  however,  in  border,  in  hedgerow,  and  on 
rockeries  the  snow-white  flowers,  bedecked  with  emerald  green,  will 
in  many  kinds  nod  to  the  winds  of  January  and  delight  us  with 
their  pure  beauty. 

Hapless  seems  the  fate  of  these  pure  Crocuses  which  in  such 
drenching  rain  peered  out  to  seek  in  vain  the  smiles  of  the  sun,  so 
essential  to  their  attaining  the  zenith  of  their  loveliness.  Several 
kinds  appeared  and  seemed  to  wait  patiently  for  a  little  sunshine  to 
enable  them  to  transform  their  cone-like  buds  into  cups  all  glittering 
with  light.  To  some  the  wailing  has  been  all  in  vain,  and  they  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  displaying  themselves  in  gold  apparel,  but 
have  remained  in  what  may  be  termed  their  work-a-day  attire  until 
destroyed  by  torrents  of  rain  and  storms  of  wind.  This  work-a-day 
attire  is,  however,  extremely  pleasing  and  varied  in  colour.  Crocus 
Korolkowi  has  been  one  of  the  unfortunates,  having  waited  for 
weeks  for  sun  bright  enough  to  induce  it  to  unfold  its  seg.ments, 
only  to  fall  a  victim  to  a  south-west  gale.  Very  interesting  it  was 
with  its  curiously  brown  coloured  buds  all  grained  and  showing  at 


the  tip  the  bright  yellow  it  would  have  displayed  in  more  favourable 
weather.  Then  Crocus  Fleischeri,  which  has  its  buds  of  white 
streaked  with  a  blackish  purple,  opened  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
when  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  displayed  its  small  white  flowers 
with  deep  orange-scarlet  stigmas.  C.  ancyrensis,  which,  with  its 
bright  orange-yellow  buds,  is  gay  even  in  what  may  be  called  its 
chrysalis  stage,  opened  at  the  same  time  and  made  a  bit  of  lively 
colouring  in  the  border  with  its  small,  sharp-petalled  orange  flowers 
C.  biflorus  is  far  advanced,  and  I  have  several  varieties  of  it. 
some  fawn  coloured  in  the  bud  with  blackish  feathering,  others 
devoid  of  marking,  and  others  of  a  pretty  brown,  has  up  to  the 
time  of  writing  not  yet  opened.  C.  Imperati  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  the  others  having  opened  fully  several  times  and  delighted 
one  with  its  glowing  purple  flowers.  Very  beautiful  and  very 
welcome  are  these  at  this  season,  and  even  in  the  bud  stage  the 
flowers  are  pleasing.  Among  a  considerable  number  there  will 
be  found  much  variety,  some  light  fawn  coloured  on  the  outside  of 
the  outer  segments  with  pretty  streaks  upon  this  ground  colour,  and 
others  quite  free  from  marking.  There  is  a  variety  of  shade  of 
purple  among  my  flowers,  and  as  I  am  raising  others  from  seed  I 
hope  in  time  to  increase  the  range  of  colours  in  my  garden.  These 
winter  Crocuses  are  of  little  value  unless  in  a  position  where  tuey 
obtain  every  ray  of  sun  and  are  sheltered  from  furious  winds. 
Several  other  species  are  in  bud. 

With  the  Persian  Cyclamens  in  flower  in  the  greenhouse  it  might 
be  thought  that  we  would  be  satisfied  to  wait  for  the  opening  of  the 
hardy  species  for  a  little  longer.  The  ways  of  the  hardy  plantsman 
are,  however,  peculiar,  and,  as  we  look  round,  many  times  do  we 
look  for  the  upraising  of  the  flowers  of  C.  Coum,  which  have  for 
long  showed  their  crimson  or  white  blossoms  “  cowering,”  as  one  may 
best  name  their  attitude,  to  the  ground.  The  typical  C.  Coum  has 
round  leaves  without  markings,  but  a  zoned  variety  has  been  grown 
for  some  time,  and  in  this  garden  are  several  of  this  kind,  some  of 
them  sent  me  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Broussa.  Very  delightful 
is  a  large  bush  of  the  white  variety  of  Erica  carnea,  known  some¬ 
times  as  E.  herbacea.  While  the  flesh-coloured  form  is  hardly 
showing  its  colour  the  white  one  has  been  in  flower  since  the  end  of 
October  or  beginning  of  November,  and  forms  quite  an  attraction 
upon  the  top  of  a  rockery  fully  exposed  to  weather  of  all  kinds. 

The  absence  of  sun  is  delaying  the  opening  of  the  earlier  Saxi¬ 
frages,  and  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  they  will  be  later  here  than  in- 
several  previous  years.  Even  S.  Burseriana  major  has  not  yet  opened 
with  me,  and  S.  sancta  and  S.  luteo-purpurea,  which  are  both 
bristling  with  buds,  will  be  a  week  or  two  before  they  expand.  It  is 
in  a  season  such  as  this  that  we  can  surely  appreciate  the  great 
beauty  of  the  Saxifrages  in  their  varied  forms,  some  mounds  of 
vivid  green,  some  patches  of  charming  rosettes  margined  with  dots- 
of  white,  and  others  forming  little  clumps  of  small  and  prickly 
foliage.  With  the  evergreen  Sempervivutns  and  Stonecrops  they 
help  to  give  the  garden  a  furnished  appearance,  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  We  have  also  the  usual  number  of  precocious  flowers  of 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  in  various  colours,  and  one  large  plant 
of  the  common  yellow  Primrose  which  I  have  retained  in  a  choice 
position  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  proliferousness  has  many 
fully  opened  flowers.  The  Anemones  are  represented  by  flowers 
of  A.  coronaria,  while  A.  blanda  and  A.  fulgens  still  remain 
in  bud. 

Very  useful  for  winter  gardening  in  localities  where  they  stand 
the  climate  are  the  evergreen  Veronicas  from  New  Zealand.  The 
somewhat  tender  V.  speciosa  is  hardy  with  me,  due  doubtless  to  the 
influence  of  the  sea,  and  one  plant  had  two  spikes  of  purple  flowers 
in  bloom  as  the  old  year  passed  away.  This  plant  is  growing  on 
the  top  of  a  rockery  facing  due  south,  and  protected  by  a  wall  from 
the  north  and  north-west  winds.  The  curious  looking  little  V.  sali- 
cornoides  is  bright  and  attractive  on  the  same  rockery,  while  other 
New  Zealand  Veronicas  in  various  parts  of  the  garden  give  interest 
and  welcome  greenery.  These  plants  are  far  too  little  known,  and 
their  extended  cultivation  is  much  to  be  desired.  It  would  be  well 
to  have  them  fully  tested  in  our  colder  districts,  and  anyone  in  such 
a  climate  would  deserve  our  gratitude  by  testing  the  hardiness  of  several 
species.  A  considerable  number  are  perfectly  hardy  at  Edinburgh, 
and  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  there,  is 
recognised  as  an  authority  upon  the  various  species. 

Modest,  yet  bright  and  attractive,  are  the  little  flowers  of  the 
Winter  Aconite,  Eranthis  hyemalis,  which  flowered  with  me^  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  new  year.  Cheering  is  it  to  see  this  little 
flower  once  more,  and  so  blithesome  does  it  seem  that  we  are  disposed 
to  agree  with  the  description  of  the  couplet,  which  says — 

“  The  Aconite  that  decks  with  gold 
Its  little  merry  face.” 

I  cannot  at  this  moment  remember  who  spoke  of  it  as  appearing 
with  “  its  Elizabethan  ruff,”  but  it  was  a  fitting  description  of  the 
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arrangement  of  the  leaf  around  the  flower  which  adds  so  much  to 
its  beauty.  Common  and  cheap  as  is  this  little  flower,  it  is  a  great 
favourite  of  mine,  and,  in  addition  to  my  former  stock,  about  two  years 
ago  I  planted  a  clump  in  front  of  my  sitting-room  window,  so  that 
when  the  weather  did  not  permit  of  venturing  outside,  one’s  eyes  might 
be  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  these  little  cups  of  gold.  Its  name 
in  Miller’s  time  was  the  “  Winter  Wolfsbane,”  and  it  is  only 
indulging  a  slight  play  of  fancy  to  think  of  it  as  a  very  bane  to 
the  dullness  so  apt  to  haunt  us  in  these  short  days. 

But  among  the  flowers  of  the  season,  peerless  stand  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Roses  with  their  beautiful  flowers,  which  for  all  their  beauty 
seem  to  be  cold  and  to  lack  the  enticements  of  some  other  flowers 
which  endear  themselves  to  us  by  other  charms  than  those  possessed 
by  this  queen  of  the  outdoor  flowers  of  winter.  Cold  as  it  seems, 
the  Christmas  Rose  is  very  beautiful,  and  a  large  clump  covered 
with  flowers  and  protected  by  a  handlight  from  stormy  weather 
will  give  much  pleasure  and  will  dwell  long  in  one’s  memory.  All 
around  the  early  flowers  are  piercing  through  the  dark  soil,  holding 
forth  the  promise  of  longer  and  brighter  days,  which  shall  assuredly 
bring  fair  and  welcome  blossoms  in  their  train  and  reveal  to  us 
once  more  the  charms  of  that  season  of  pleasure  to  the  lover  of 
early  flowers — spring. — S.  Arnott,  Dumfries. 

[Since  the  foregoing  article  was  put  in  type  Mr.  Arnott  writes 
"that  on  W^ednesday,  3rd  inst.,  the  weather,  which  had  been  mild, 
changed,  and  frost  with  occasional  flakes  of  snow  succeeded. 
The  frost  has  been  verj'^  severe,  and  on  Friday  night,  the  5th  inst.,  an 
inch  of  snow  fell.  On  Monday,  the  8th  inst.,  the  wind  shifted  from 
east  and  north  to  south-east,  and  there  was  bright  sunshine.] 


HINTS  ON  INDOOR  DECORATION, 

The  introduction  of  plants  of  various  descriptions  into  the 
dwelling  rooms  of  the  wealthy  in  the  land,  adds  so  much  to  their 
beauty  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  that  no  house  of  pretension 
can  be  considered  complete  unless  a  few  well  selected  plants  are 
arranged  in  suitable  positions  in  its  principal  apartments.  Time  was 
when  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose  were  comparatively  limited  in 
variety,  and  so  long  as  they  supplied  the  requisite  colours  the  form 
of  their  outline  was  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration. 

The  advancing  taste  of  the  present  generation  brought  about  a 
gradual  change,  and  beauty  of  form  began  to  be  considered  of 
•equal  importance  to  that  of  colour.  This  growing  taste  created  a 
demand  for  plants  which  were  graceful  and  elegant  in  outline.  The 
demand  quickly  received  attention,  and  by  the  aid  of  indefatigable 
collectors  in  distant  lands,  as  well  as  hybridists  at  home,  our  gardens 
now  abound  in  plants  which  are  as  highly  prized  on  account  of  their 
graceful  forms  as  are  others  for  their  bright  or  delicately  coloured 
flowers.  With  plenty  of  these  materials  at  command,  combined  with 
originality  and  taste  in  conception,  as  well  as  skill  in  execution,  the 
stately  halls  and  luxurious  rooms  of  the  castle  or  the  mansion  may 
be  made  veritable  temples  of  artistic  beauty.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer 
•by  this  that  a  lavish  display  of  plants  is  by  any  means  desirable  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  the  tendency  of  the  present  day  errs  in  the 
direction  of  employing  too  many  plants  in  the  embellishment  of 
dwelling  rooms,  which  should  never  be  made  to  vie  in  this  matter 
with  the  conservatory  proper.  TUe  effect  I  have  above  described 
should  be  mainly  produced  by  the  judicious  disposal  of  plants  which 
vary  in  size  and  boldness  of  outline  according  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  rooms  in  which  they  are  placed.  A  strict  attention  to  the  proportion 
and  colours  of  surroundings  is  to  my  mind  the  foundation  of  success 
in  plant  decoration  of  all  kinds. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  plants  contribute  so  much  toward  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  striking  effect  as  the  various  species  and  varieties  of 
Palms,  a  good  stock  of  which  is  essential  if  the  work  is  to  be  well 
done.  For  placing  in  entrance  halls  Palms  of  large  size  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  effective.  Those  with  long  arching  leaves  are  preferable  ; 
but  in  all  instances  where  plants  of  considerable  dimensions  are 
employed  they  ought  to  have  a  good  length  of  straight  stem  below 
the  fronds,  so  that  the  view  across  the  structure  be  not  greatly 
impeded.  Chamserops  Fortune!  or  Thrinax  elegans  when  they  have 
grown  to  this  condition  are  useful  for  the  purpose,  the  first  named 
lasting  in  good  condition  in  unfavourable  positions  longer  than  most 
Palms.  Seaforthia  elegans  was  at  one  time  our  most  effective  Palm 
for  use  ill  a  large  state,  its  great  weakness  being  that  it  did  not 
last  well.  Now,  however,  that  Kentias  are  becoming  plentiful  the 
Seaforthias  are  being  gradually  driven  out  of  the  field.  One  or  more 
of  these  Kentias  placed  in  large  entrance  halls  in  positions  where 
lounges  and  settees  can  be  grouped  around  the  base  produce  a  far 
more  striking  effect  than  numbers  of  smaller  plants.  If  flowering 
plants  are  required  in  this  apartment,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  arrange 
them  in  window  boxes  or  jardiniere,  fitted  with  tins,  and  placed  in 
the  window  recesses.  In  some  instances  there  are  corners  which 


seem  especially  adapted  for  groups  of  plants  ;  when  this  is  the  case 
shallow  tins  should  be  made  to  fit  into  the  corners  and  extend  as  far 
as  it  is  desirable  to  form  the  group.  To  add  finish  to  the  outline 
of  such  groups,  and  hide  the  pots,  I  know  of  nothing  better  than 
rustic  pieces  of  oak  fastened  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  appear 
interwoven,  and  stained  or  varnished  so  as  to  resemble  the  woodwork 
around. 

Turning  to  the  drawing  room  or  the  library,  which  are  generally 
large,  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  making  a  good  display  without 
causing  the  plants  to  appear  too  obtrusive.  There  is  usually  some 
position  in  which  tall  slender  Palms  from  5  to  7  feet  in  height  can 
be  arranged  with  marked  effect.  When  the  width  of  the  rooms  will 
admit  of  the  use  of  Palms  with  long  arching  fronds  Kentias  answer 
the  purpose  admirably.  In  many  instances,  however,  height  is 
required  without  a  great  spread  of  leaves,  then  Areca  glaucophylla 
and  Cocos  plumosa  will  be  found  both  useful  and  effective.  Palms 
of  smaller  sizes  if  arranged  on  pedestals  have  the  necessary  height 
without  unduly  impeding  the  view  across  the  room.  A  few  Palms 
dotted  about  at  irregular  intervals  add  much  to  the  general  effect  of 
a  well-arranged  room.  Rustic  baskets  arranged  with  small  Ferns 
in  pots,  and  whatever  floweringi  plants  are  in  season,  and  placed 
in  well  chosen  positions,  sometimes  on  pedestals  beneath  the  Palms, 
supply  the  opportunities  for  effecting  tasteful  arrangements  which 
will  bear  minute  inspection.  In  addition  to  these,  a  few  vases  should 
be  set  apart  for  single  specimens  of  flowering  plants,  such  as  Erica 
hyemalis,  the  very  beautiful  varieties  of  Epacris,  Azalea  mollis, 
Begonias,  Ivy-leaved  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  as  the  season  for  each 
in  turn  comes  round.  The  appearance  of  these  embellished  rooms  is 
then  ever  changing,  and  always  beautiful. 

Some  of  the  choicest  materials  should  be  reserved  for  the 
adornment  of  the  boudoir.  It  is  seldom  that  large  plants  of  any 
kind  are  admissible  here.  Among  Palms,  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
Geonoma  gracilis,  and  Euterpe  edulis  are,  on  account  of  their 
graceful  habit,  perhaps  the  best.  Phmnix  rupicola,  while  it  still 
retains  some  of  its  strap-shaped  leaves,  is  both  novel  and  effective, 
especially  when  placed  on  a  rather  high  pedestal.  Eulalias  japonica 
and  variegata  are  also  excellent  plants  for  decorative  work.  Orna¬ 
mental  stands  of  various  devices,  provided  with  tins  for  holding 
groups  of  plants  in  pots,  are  frequently  used  in  the  boudoir.  At 
the  present  time  these  may  be  effectively  filled  with  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Tulips,  Fuchsias,  intermingled  with 
small  Palms,  plants  of  Curculigo  recurvata,  Cyperus  alternifolius, 
Pteris  and  Maidenhair  Ferns.  Where  several  of  these  are  in  use 
it  is  well  to  use  only  one  colour  in  the  arrangement  of  each. 
Brackets  having  cavities  in  the  centre  large  enough  to  admit  of 
small  Ferns  being  placed  in  them,  when  thus  filled  look  well 
disposed  around  the  walls,  so  also  do  small  china  receptacles  filled 
with  Ferns  and  placed  in  suitable  positions  on  tables  or  brackets . 

In  carrying  out  this  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  decorative 
work,  one  great  point  to  aim  at  is  to  study  the  taste  and  wishes  of 
those  whom  our  efforts  are  intended  to  delight ;  in  doing  this  we 
shall  learn  much  that  will  enable  us  to  rise  to  higher  flights  of 
artistic  conception,  while  we  are  also  striving  to  do  that  which  means 
so  much  to  all  true  Britons — viz.,  our  duty. — H.  Dunkin,  Castle 
Gardens,  WarioicTc . 


CROTONS  IN  WINTER. 

Apart  from  the  beauty  which  these  foliage  plants  possess  during 
the  summer,  they  are  a  great  attraction  during  the  dull  days  of  winter. 
Their  brightness  and  richness  of  foliage  render  them  most  desirable 
objects,  and  especially  when  they  can  be  viewed  en  masse  in  a  house. 
Messrs.  Kerr  &  Sons,  Aigburth,  Liverpool,  have  long  been  famed  for 
their  collection  of  Crotons,  but  I  hardly  expected  to  see  such  a  sight  as 
that  which  I  beheld  on  that  memorable  day — November  17th  last — 
when  a  terrific  gale  blew  over  the  country,  and  especially  over  the 
nursery  in  question.  To  be  inside  a  large  span-roofed  house,  full  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  this  foliage  plant,  and  with  such  a  guide  as  Mr. 
Ranger,  their  manager,  made  one  almost  forget  for  the  time  that  I  ought 
to  have  been  crossing  the  Irish  Channel  at  that  moment. 

The  varieties  that  most  attracted  my  attention  were  the  under¬ 
mentioned  : — Musaicus,  medium-sized  foliage,  very  richly  variegated 
with  carmine  red.  Baron  Frank  Selliere  has  rich  red  foliage.  Flamingo 
was  especially  showy,  the  centre  of  the  leaves  red,  edged  with  a  darker 
tint.  Aigburthiensis  belongs  to  the  narrow-leaved  section,  the  leaves 
mainly  a  bright  primrose  yellow,  of  a  very  free  branching  habit. 
Mortefontainensis,  the  foliage  of  this  is  fiddle-shaped,  is  richly  variegated 
with  deep  crimson  and  red  ;  the  habit  of  growth  is  excellent.  Carrier! 
may  best  be  described  as  a  yellow  Weismanni,  it  having  more  of  that 
colour  than  this  old  favourite.  Thomson!  has  large  fiddle-shaped  leaves, 
golden  yellow,  with  narrow  green  margin.  Hanburyanus  is  one  of  the 
large-leaved  pale  coloured  varieties,  but  very  handsome. 

Golden  Ring  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the  narrow'-leaved  section, 
especially  for  table  decoration  ;  the  foliage  is  so  beautifully  mottled  and 
marbled,  the  long  semi-drooping  leaves  render  it  a  handsome  variety. 
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Madame  Charles  Heine  is  another  gorgeous  coloured  variety,  and 
Aneitumensis  has  long  leaves,  reticulated  bright  yellow.  Aigburth 
Gem  is  regarded  as  being  the  best  variety  in  existence  for  table  or 
room  decoration.  The  colour  mainly  is  red,  which  is  what  is  required 
where  artificial  light  is  employed.  In  style  of  growth  this  variety 
resembles  Interruptum,  but  so  much  more  graceful.  Baroness  Kothschild 
has  large  broad  leaves,  variegated  deep  carmine  red  ;  and  Chelsoni  has 
narrow  pendent  foliage,  deep  red  and  yellow.  Very  few  Crotons  excel 
Sinitzinianus  for  elegance  of  form,  either  as  small  or  large  plants.  The 
long  interrupted  foliage  is  very  largely  variegated  with  bright  primrose 
yellow.  Newmanni  has  large  noble  foliage,  variegated  vermilion  crimson, 
an  exceedingly  showy  variety,  fine  habit,  and  abundantly  clothed  with 
leaves.  Although  I  name  Warreni  last  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  best ; 
its  long  pendulous  waved  and  twisted  foliage  fits  it  for  any  form  of 
decoration,  variegated  with  red  and  crimson. —  E.  M. 


PHRYNIUM  VARIEGATUM. 

Fob  decorative  purposes  few  ornamental  foliage  plants  are  more 
useful  than  Phrynium  variegatum.  When  well  grown  this  plant  forms 
an  attractive  feature  in  the  stove,  and  it  is  also  admirably  adapted  for 
table  decoration.  The  character  of  this  Phrynium  is  so  well  depicted 
in  the  illustration  (fig.  4)  that  a  djt.riled  description  is  unnecessary.  It 
usually  grows  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  height,  and  the  foliage  is 
prettily  marked  with  deep  green.  In  most  cases  it  is  grown  in  a  stove, 
but  an  intermediate  temperature  suits  it,  and  if  cultivated  under  the 
latter  conditions  it  is  hardier  and  more  suitable  for  the  embellishment 
of  warm  apartments.  The  engraving  has  been  prepared  from  a  plant 
supplied  by  Messrs.  B.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Albert  Nurseries, 
Peckham  Rye. 


OSMUND  A  REGALIS. 

I  AM  sending  a  photograph  of  a  noble  specimen  of  this  truly  “  Royal 
Fern,”  growing  in  the  grounds  at  Hendrefoilan,  near  Swansea.  It  is 
the  finest  single  plant  that  I  have  seen,  although  acquainted  with  many 
a  fine  Brake  in  its  undisturbed  boggy  habitat.  The  following  figures 
will  demonstrate  the  robust  luxuriance  and  happy  condition  thereof  : — 
Diameter  of  the  crown,  7  to  8  feet ;  ditto,  measuring  across  top  of  the  plant 
from  tip  to  tip  of  fronds,  18  to  20  feet.  In  this  measurement  the  fronds 
occupied  their  natural  position,  but  if  bent  outwards  several  more  feet 
could  be  added.  It  grows  in  a  boggy  position  in  a  portion  of  the 
grounds  that  are  in  semi-wilderness  state,  and  though  amply  shaded  by 
native  tree-growth  it  is  not  at  all  overcrowded  or  confined  by  under¬ 
growth.  Mr.  Hawkins  may  safely  be  trusted  to  guard  this  interesting 
Fern,  as  well  as  many  other  good  plants  that  nestis  cosily  in  the  many 
sly  nooks  that  fond  hands  in  the  past  have  laboured  to  create  here  and 
there  in  these  woodland  gardens. 

Mr.  Hawkins’s  name  is  more  familiar  to  your  readers  in  connection  j 
with  Ewenny  Priory,  where  he  served  eighteen  years,  and  only  left  at 
the  death  of  his  late  employer.  Col.  T.  Picton  Turberville,  a  surviving 
brother  succeeding  to  the  estate.  The  widow,  Mrs.  Turberville,  took  up 
her  abode  at  Hendrefoilan,  retaining  Mr.  Hawkins  in  her  service,  where 
we  find  him  actively  engaged  in  renovating  a  good  old  garden  which 
has  for  some  years  been  badly  neglected,  and  preparing  again  for 
“  friendly  ”  hostilities  in  the  South  Wales  horticultural  arenas. — 
Beadwen. 

[The  plant  is  a  magnificent  one,  but  the  photograph  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  not  suitable  for  reproduction.] 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  IN  WINTER. 

Most  gardeners  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
are  valuable  for  producing  a  grand  display  of  bloom  during  the  winter, 
and  yet  all  do  not  attend  to  their  cultivation  for  that  purpose  so  closely 
as  they  might  do  with  advantage  to  themselves.  Compared  with 
Chrysanthemums  Zonal  Pelargoniums  can  well  hold  their  own,  and  were 
they  given  half  as  much  attention  in  private  gardens  the  results  would 
be  most  satisfactory.  It  is,  however,  in  a  few  trade  establishments  that 
these  useful  plants  are  seen  at  their  best,  and  I  was  reminded  of  this  by 
a  recent  visit  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham.  Here, 
as  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  are  aware,  Chrysanthemjums 
receive  special  attention  ;  but  other  plants  are  by  no  means  neglected,  a 
feature  at  this  time  of  the  year  being  the  Zonals.  A  long  span-roofed 
house  is  devoted  to  their  culture,  and  this  is  now  filled  with  plants  that 
are  flowering  profusely.  All  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  are  grown, 
and  in  addition  to  those  sent  out  by  other  firms  Mr.  Jones  has  many 
new  kinds  of  his  own  raising.  The  whole  make  a  display  that  for 
brilliancy  can  hardly  be  excelled,  the  bright  colours  showing  up 
splendidly  when  everything  outside  is  covered  with  snow.  The  single 
varieties  flower  with  characteristic  freedom,  while  the  double  ones  are 
well  represented,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
best  newer  kinds  now  in  bloom. 

Amongst  the  single  varieties  introduced  last  year  Mr.  W.  Wright  was 
particularly  noticeable.  This  has  a  grand  truss  and  flowers  of  a  deep 
salmon  shade,  the  plant  possessing  a  robust  habit.  Mr.  B.  C.  Ravens- 


croft  is  conspicuous  for  its  bold  crimson  scarlet  pips,  the  white  eye  in 
the  centre  of  each  forming  a  pleasing  contrast.  As  a  white  Edith  Syratt 
is  very  fine,  the  flowers  being  extra  large  and  freely  produced.  Another 
comparatively  new  variety  of  exceptional  merit  is  Mrs.  W.  Wright,  a 
variety  that  has  been  certificated  several  times.  It  is  of  a  bright  purplish 
magenta  shade,  possibly  the  nearest  approach  to  a  blue  extant.  The 
plant  is  of  good  habit  and  profuse  in  flowering.  Mr.  F.  T.  Shepley  is  a 
fine  magenta  crimson,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  is  one  of  the  best  scarlet 
varieties  in  existence.  All  the  above-mentioned  kinds  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  in  due  course  be 
found  in  many  collections.  Of  those  sent  out  by  other  firms  Flamingo,  a 
fine  orange  scarlet,  was  flowering  freely,  the  same  also  applying  to 
Galatea,  salmon  rose  ;  and  Puritan,  white,  delicately  tinted  salmon, 


FIG.  4.— PHRYNIUM  VARIEGATUM. 


Marquis  of  Dufferin  has  large,  rich,  crimson  magenta  flowers,  and 
Cyelops  is  a  splendid  dark  rich  crimson  with  a  white  eye.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  is  a  magnificent  variety  with  enormous,  richly  coloured  pips  of 
great  substance,  and  Conde  is  a  brilliant  crimson  scarlet. 

With  reference  to  the  double  or  semi-double  varieties  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction,  Mr.  W.  S.  Sach  appeared  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  well- 
known  F.  V.  Raspail,  the  pips  being  large  and  the  trusses  of  bloom  very 
freely  produced.  Colossus  is  a  gigantic  bloom  of  a  rich  reddish 
crimson  hue,  and  in  Mr.  J  Surman  w^e  have  a  pleasing  blush  pink  shade. 
Mr.  John  Spencer  Phillips  is  a  charming  deep  salmon,  the  plant  being 
dwarf  and  very  free.  Golden  Rain  is  a  variety  that  should  be  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated ;  the  flowers  are  large,  of  excellent  form,  and  a  striking 
orange  scarlet  colour.  Nydia  has  white  blooms,  and  a  pink  centre  being 
conspicuous  in  each  pip  it  is  an  attractive  kind.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Turtle’s  Surprise,  a  sport  from  F.  V.  Raspail,  which  is  a  grand 
free-flowering  variety.  White  Abbey  is  considered  an  improvement  on 
many  existing  double  white  varieties,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  dwarf 
spreading  habit  and  chaste  flowers  of  fine  form.  Besides  the  foregoing 
the  best  of  the  older  varieties  are  represented,  though  these  it  is  needless 
to  mention. — C. 
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Events  of  the  Week. — The  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  will  meet  for  the  first  time  this  year  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  inst.  On  the 
following  day,  the  17th  inst.,  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  will  be  held  at  Simpson’s, 
101,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  at  3  P.M,  In  addition  to  reading  the 
Committee’s  report  and  the  accounts  of  the  Institution,  fifteen  pensioners 
will  be  elected  on  the  funds.  The  members  and  friends  will  hold  their 
annual  supper  at  6  p.m.  on  the  day  mentioned  and  at  the  same  place. 
Tickets  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Ingram,  at  the  oflSce,  50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

-  The  Weather  in  London. — As  in  other  places,  the  weather 

has  been  very  severe  in  the  metropolis  during  the  past  week,  frost, 
snow,  and  fog  being  prevalent.  On  Friday  the  5th  inst.  the  ther¬ 
mometer  in  Fleet  Street  did  not  rise  above  18°,  and  it  is  reported  to  be 
the  coldest  day  experienced  in  London  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  occurred  on  the  4th  of  January  last  year, 
when  the  maximum  was  only  22°,  but  with  this  exception  the  lowest 
day  temperature  recorded  in  the  metropolis  during  the  twenty-three  years, 
1871-1893,  was  25°.  Saturday  and  Sunday  were  also  very  cold,  but  on 
Monday  a  change  was  apparent,  the  temperature  gradually  rising.  On 
Tuesday  it  rained,  but  a  slight  frost  occurred  again  at  night.  Wednes¬ 
day,  however,  opened  mild,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  this  paragraph 
jt  is  raining. 

-  Weather  in  the  North. — The  past  eight  days  have  been 

marked  by  very  severe  weather.  Frost  set  in  on  New  Year’s  Day  and 
continued  increasing  in  intensity  till  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  when  30° 
of  frost  were  registered.  Snow  fell  on  the  previous  night  to  about 
4  inches  in  depth.  Even  lower  temperatures  are  reported  from  some 
districts  ;  from  one,  38°  of  frost.  On  Monday  morning  14°  frost 
were  recorded,  fully  an  inch  of  snow  fell  during  the  night,  but  a  thaw 
seems  probable  on  Tuesday  morning. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

-  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

— The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel  on  Monday  evening  last.  Five  new  members  were  elected. 
There  being  an  accumulated  balance  in  the  Benefit  Fund,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  same  be  added  to  the  credit  of  members  on  all 
amounts  above  dSl  at  the  rate  of  4d.  in  the  £1.  The  annual  meeting 
will  take  place  on  Monday  evening,  March  12th,  at  8  o’clock,  and  Mr. 
B.  Wynne  is  invited  to  preside  on  that  occasion. 

-  A  Flourishing  Horticultural  Society.— The  first  annual 

meeting  of  the  Welshpool  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  recently.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  last  Show  was  taken  as  read, 
and  showed  a  balance  of  £111  11s.  3d.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
on  August  9th  and  10th,  in  Powis  Castle  Park,  by  permission  of  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Powis.  Mrs.  Naylor  of  Leighton  Hall  was  elected 
President,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Addie  being  re-elected  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Ward  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Poole  Hon.  Treasurer.  The  General 
Committee  of  last  year  was  also  re-elected, 

-  The  Birmingham  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. — A 

number  of  amateurs  in  the  district  were  desirous  a  year  or  so  since  that 
a  Society  should  be  formed  for  their  meeting  together  to  read  papers, 
have  discussions,  and  exhibiting  the  products  of  their  gardens  ;  but 
membership  to  be  confined  to  those  only  who  do  their  own  gardening  as 
a  recreation,  not  for  profit,  and  the  Association  now  has  152  members. 
Papers  and  discussions  are  initiated  chiefly  by  themselves,  but  during 
each  session  one  or  two  well  known  horticulturists  are  invited  to  read  a 
paper  ;  and  in  the  syllabus  for  the  coming  winter  session  two  papers  of 
this  kind  are  to  be  read,  one  on  hardy  fruits  for  suburban  gardens  and 
their  culture  ;  the  other  on  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks  suitable  for 
town  gardens.  The  members  had  three  excursions  to  well  known 
gardens  during  the  past  year.  In  June  to  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Kenil¬ 
worth  ;  in  July  to  Can  well  Hall,  Tam  worth  ;  in  August  to  Impney, 
Droitwich.  Mr.  W.  B.  Griffin  is  a  very  energetic  Secretary,  and  with  a 
good  Committee,  the  Association  makes  a  considerable  headway,  and  is 
doing  much  good. 


- -  A  prize  of  1250  francs  is  offered  by  the  Natural  History  Society 

of  Dantzic  for  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  poisonous  insects, in 
the  forests  of  Western  Prussia. 

-  We  understand  that  the  Queensland  Government,  in  pursuance 

of  their  policy  of  retrenchment,  have  abolished  the’post  of  Government 
botanist  hitherto  held  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Bailey. 

-  Sweet  Peas  Travelling. — Will  any  of  your  readers  inform 

me  whether  the  cut  blooms  of  Sweet  Peas,  if  carefully  packed,  will 
travel  well  and  be  fit  for  market  purposes  after  a  railway  journey  ?— 
Subscriber. 

-  The  Mulberry  Tree  at  Bourg-le-Roi  in  Southern  France  is, 

says  a  correspondent,  about  40  feet  high,  and  supposed  to  be  250  years 
old.  A  short  distance  from  the  ground  the  trunk  is  9  feet  in 
circumference. 

-  The  Potato  Crop. — It  is  stated  that  the  Potato  crop  of 

1893  occupied  an  area  of  527,821  acres  in  Great  Britain,  and  of 
1,262,674  acres  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  compared  with  525,361  and 
1,276,835  acres  respectively  in  1892, 

-  Cyclamens  and  Primulas  at  Reading, — Messrs.  Sutton 

and  Sons  inform  us  that  their  Cyclamens  and  Primulas  are  now  in 
bloom,  and  if  any  of  our  'readers  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading 
the  firm  will  be  glad  for  them  to  see  the  display. 

-  Lapageria  alba  Seeding. — Could  any  of  the  numerous 

readers  of  the  Journal  inform  me  the  time  that  Lapageria  alba  seed 
pods  will  take  to  ripen  ?  Will  twenty  pods  be  likely  to  injure  the  plant, 
which  is  about  thirty  years  old  ? — J.  M. 

-  Royal  Botanic  Society. — It  is  reported  that  the  summer 

Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
May  30th,  instead  of  on  May  23rd,  the  date  originally  fixed,  as  that 
is  the  opening  day  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Exhibition  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

-  Tomtits. — These  are  extremely  numerous  this  year.  I  hear 

they  are  molesting  bees  in  some  places  in  the  South  of  England  ;  and  in 
Lanarkshire  fruit  buds,  as  they  usually  do.  In  order  that  Mr.  J.  Hiam 
may  see  their  depredations,!  would  be  pleased  to  show  any  commissioner 
he  may  appoint  to  examine  and  report,  if  he  cannot  come  and  see  for 
himself. — A  L.  B. 

-  Flower  Show  at  Ghent.  —  It  is  reported  that  the  next 

annual  horticultural  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical 
Society  of  Ghent  will  be  held  from  the  11th  to  the  13th  November. 
The  Show  will  consist  of  Chrysanthemums,  ornamental  plants,  and 
Orchids.  The  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society 
as  well  as  amateurs  and  foreign  nurserymen  alone  will  be  permitted  to 
exhibit. 

-  The  Wren  and  Green  Fly. — One  day  recently  I  noticed  a 

wren  moving  quickly  about  among  some  Pelargonium  plants.  I  was 
curious  to  know  what  the  bird  was  doing,  so  went  quietly  up  to  the 
plants  to  observe  its  movements,  and  saw  at  once  that  it  was  hunting 
for  green  fly  and  eating  them.  The  plants  are  growing  in  a  heated  pit. 
I  never  knew  before  that  the  wren  would  eat  green  fly,  and  I  should  be 
very  loth  to  disturb  such  a  careful  watcher  for  this  troublesome  plant 
pest. — Geo.  Garner. 

-  At  the  annual  country  meeting  of  the  Royal  AGRICULTURAL 

Society  to  be  held  at  Cambridge  on  Monday,  June  25th,  1894,  and  the 
four  following  days,  arrangements,  we  understand,  will  be  made  for 
exhibiting  cider,  perry,  preserved  fruits,  jams,  honey,  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  garden  and  orchard.  Four  classes  are  provided  for  cider 
and  perry,  the  prizes  amounting  to  £40.  Jams  and  fruits  occupy  but 
three  classes,  and  £18  in  prizes  are  offered  in  this  section.  Among  the 
eighteen  classes  devoted  to  hives  and  honey  £36  will  be  given  in  prizes. 

-  WooLTON  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  4th,  a  paper  on  the  “  Culture  of 
Calanthes,”  by  Mr.  R.  Pinnington,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Banner,  Blacklow 
House,  Roby,  Liverpool,  was  read  before  the  members  of  the  above 
Society.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pinnington,  who  is  only  just  recovering 
from  a  serious  illness,  the  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman,  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  and  listened  to  with  great  interest,  a  good  discussion 
taking  place  afterwards.  It  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  members 
that  the  Secretary  convey  to  Mr.  Pinnington  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  paper,  together  with  their  sympathy  in  his  illness,  and  a  hope  that 
he  may  soon  be  restored  to  good  health. 
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-  Gardening  Appointment. — We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Rust, 

who  for  many  years  has  had  charge  of  Bridge  Castle  Gardens,  having 
resigned  through  ill  heath,  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr;  Arthur  Wilson, 
until  now  foreman  at  the  establishment.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  also 
that  Mr.  Rust  has  been  granted  a  handsome  pension  by  the  Marquess 
of  Abergavenny. 

-  Rainfall  at  the  Friary,  Old  Windsor,  Berks,  for 

1893. — Mr.  J.  Williams  sends  us  a  tabulated  record  of  the  rainfall  at 
the  Friary  Gardens  during  the  past  year.  From  this  we  learn  that  the 
greatest  fall  for  any  month  was  during  October,  this  being  7'20  inches, 
2  78  falling  on  the  10th.  In  February  3-33  inches  of  rain  fell,  2-16 
November,  and  2  62  December.  The  total  for  the  year  amounted  to 
23  64  inches,  falling  on  135  days. 

-  December  Weather  in  Hertfordshire. — Mr.  E.  Wallis, 

The  Gardens,  Hamels  Park,  Buntingford,  Herts,  writes  : — The  weather 
during  the  past  month  has  been  of  a  very  mild  and  open  nature,  most 
suitable  to  any  operations  connected  with  horticulture.  Rain  has  fallen 
upon  twelve  days  during  the  past  month.  Maximum  in  any  twenty-four 
hours  0‘45  on  the  14th ;  minimum,  0  05  on  the  12th ;  total  during  the 
month,  2'28,  against  1’73  of  1892.  During  the  past  year  I  have  registered 
20-94  of  rainfall.  During  the  year  1892  I  registered  26-28,  or  in  other 
words,  640  tons  of  water  less  per  acre  fell  during  1893  than  during  the 
year  1892. 

-  The  total  Rainfall  at  Abbot’s  Leigh,  Haywards 

Heath,  Sussex,  for  the  past  month  was  2-18  inches,  being  0-56  inch 
below  the  average.  The  heaviest  fall  was  0  38  inch  on  the  20th.  Rain 
fell  on  fourteen  days.  The  total  for  the  twelvemonth  was  24-60,  which 
is  5-92  inches  below  the  average.  The  total  for  1884  was  24  05  inches, 
80  that  1893  has  not  been  the  driest  year  on  record  after  all.  The 
maximum  temperature  in  the  shade  was  55°  on  the  13th,  the  minimum 
21°  on  the  31st.  Mean  maximum  44-24°;  mean  minimum  33-26°. 
Mean  temperature  38*75°,  slightly  below  the  average.  Snow  fell  for 
several  hours  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd,  clearing  out  to  frost  in  the 
evening. — R.  I. 

-  Frost  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — Mr.  C.  Orchard,  Bembridge 

observes  : — “  The  weather  here  last  week  was  very  severe.  On  Thursday 
January  4tfa,  the  north-east  wind  was  very  piercing,  blowing  half  a  gale, 
with  about  6°  of  frost  all  the  day.  On  Thursday  night  some  snow  fell,  and 
the  wind  kept  up,  while  the  thermometer  registered  17°  of  frost,  which 
penetrated  dwelling  houses  and  stores,  as  well  as  glass  structures, 
freezing  in  places  that  have  never  been  known  before  by  the  oldest 
inhabitant ;  in  fact  it  seemed  a  perfect  blizzard.  The  damage  to  plants 
and  roots,  such  as  Potatoes,  in  stores  cannot  yet  be  estimated.  Fires, 
lamps,  and  stoves  entirely  failed  to  keep  the  frost  from  the  greengrocers’ 
shops  and  stores  in  Ryde  and  the  other  towns  in  the  island,  the  contents 
in  most  cases  being  frozen  quite  hard.” 

- Weather  at  Swanmore,  Hants. — Mr.  E.  Molyneux  says  : — 

The  weather  has  undergone  a  decided  change  since  December  25th, 
which  was  considered  to  be  the  warmest  Christmas  Day  for  the  last 
fifty-two  years  experienced  here.  On  Wednesday  the  thermometer 
registered  12°  frost,  accompanied  with  a  blinding  snowstorm,  similar  to 
that  experienced  in  1881,  but  not  quite  so  severe  ;  14°  frost  were 
registered  on  the  4th.  On  Friday  the  thermometer  at  5  A.M.  went  down 
to  8°,  or  24°  frost.  During  the  sixteen  years  that  I  have  been  here  this 
is  the  hardest  frost  we  have  had.  At  no  hour  of  the  day  did  the 
thermometer  rise  above  12°,  and  the  wind  being  bitterly  cold.  Saturday 
the  6  th,  21°  frost  was  registered.  At  the  time  I  now  write,  the  8  th,  a 
alow  thaw  has  set  in,  the  wind  being  in  the  south. 

-  The  Weather  Last  Month. — Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Ketton 

Hall  Gardens,  Stamford,  writes  : — December  was  showery,  with  gales  on 
8th  and  13th.  It  was  remarkable  for  a  very  high  reading  of  barometer 
— viz.,  30  73  inches  at  9  A.M.  on  30th  ;  for  an  extremely  low  reading, 
28-62  inches  at  3  P.M.  on  20th  ;  and  for  a  rapid  rise  from  28-98  inches  at 
6  P.M.  on  13th  to  29-99  inches  at  5  p.m.  on  14th.  Total  rainfall  was 
1*34  inches,  which  fell  on  nineteen  days,  the  greatest  daily  fall  being 
0  25  inches  on  the  12th  ;  the  total  is  1-00  inch  below  the  average  for  the 
month.  Highest  shade  temperature,  56°  on  13th  ;  lowest,  18°  on  3rd. 
Mean  daily  maximum,  45-70° ;  mean  daily  minimum,  3212°.  Mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  39  80°.  Lowest  on  grass,  13°  on  3rd  ;  mean 
minimum  on  grass,  27-61°.  Wind  was  in  a  westerly  direction  twenty -six 
days.  The  garden  spring  ran  3|  gallons  per  minute  on  Slst,  which  is 
the  lowest  quantity  during  the  six  years  in  which  measurements  have 
been  taken. 


-  Weather  in  Devonshire. — We  have  had  very  sharp  frosts 

in  South  Devon  with  biting  east  winds.  On  Saturday  morning  the 
thermometer  registered  19°  of  frost,  on  Sunday  morning  it  registered 
22°.  Snow  fell  on  Friday  night  to  the  depth  of  15  inches. — 
J.  M.,  Tojjsham, 

-  Severe  Weather  in  Sussex.— “R.  I.”  writes  During 

the  5th  inst.  about  6  inches  of  snow  fell,  but  fortunately  without  any 
wind  to  blow  in  drifts.  The  following  are  the  lowest  readings  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  On  the  4th,  22°  ;  5th,  10°;  6th,  16°;  7th, 
8°;  8th,  13°.  To-day,  8th,  the  wind  is  S.E.,  and  it  is  much  milder. 

- The  Weather  in  Scotland  During  December. — Mr. 

G.  McDougall,  Ravenna  Cottage,  Stirling,  says  : — The  past  month  has  been 
a  very  wet  one.  Total  rainfall,  6-906  inches,  which  fell  on  twenty-four 
days,  of  that  3  391  inches  fell  the  first  nine  days  ;  on  two  days  the  fall 
exceeded  an  inch  —  the  8th,  1-140  inch;  and  the  24th,  1-156  inch. 
Frost  was  registered  on  ten  nights.  The  warmest  day  was  the  16th, 
with  53-9°  ;  the  warmest  night  was  the  4th,  with  46  5°  ;  the  coldest  day 
was  the  let,  with  33  2°  ;  the  coldest  night  was  the  2nd,  with  15-2°.  Mean 
maximum,  46-2°  ;  mean  minimum,  341°. 

-  Summary  of  Meteorological  Observations  at  Hod- 

sock  Priory,  Worksop,  Notts,  December  1893.— Mean  temperature 
of  month,  39-6°.  Maximum  on  the  13th,  54-7° ;  minimum  on  the  2ad, 
19-0°.  Maximum  in  sun  on  the  16th,  87*8°  ;  minimum  on  grass  on  the 
3rd,  11-0°.  Mean  temperature  of  air  at  9  A.M.,  38-8°.  Mean  temperature 
of  soil  1  foot  deep,  39-8°.  Nights  below  32°,  in  shade,  ten  ;  on  grass, 
twenty-four.  Total  duration  of  sunshine  in  month,  thirty-nine  hours, 
or  17  per  cent,  of  possible  duration.  We  had  sixteen  sunless  days. 
Total  rainfall,  2-84  inches  ;  rain  fell  on  twenty  days.  Wind  average 
velocity,  12-6  miles  per  hour.  Velocity  exceeded  400  miles  on  twelve 
days,  and  fell  short  of  100  miles  on  four  days.  Approximate  averages 
for  December. — Mean  temperature,  37-1°.  Sunshine,  thirty-two  hours. 
Rainfall,  1-97  inch.  A  mild  and  stormy  month  with  very  little  frost 
and  a  fair  amount  of  rain.  During  the  last  seventeen  years  three 
Decembers  only  have  been  warmer. — J.  Mallender. 

-  The  Recent  Severe  Weather. — During  the  past  week 

exceptionally  severe  weather  was  experienced  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  temperatures  recorded  over  England  were  as  low,  and 
in  some  respects  even  lower,  than  any  observed  for  very  many  years 
past.  During  Wednesday  night  or  early  Thursday  morning  the 
thermometer  in  the  screen  fell  to  a  minimum  of  16°  at  Jersey,  15°  at 
Oxford  and  the  North  Foreland,  and  13°  at  Dungeness,  the  readings 
being  from  19°  to  23°  below  the  average  for  the  time  of  year.  In 
the  metropolitan  area  also  some  very  severe  weather  occurred,  the 
minimum  reading  being  12°  at  Tulse  Hill  and  Wandsworth  Common, 
but  13°  at  Greenwich  and  14°  at  Brixton.  Equally  low  temperatures 
were  observed  at  Brixton  both  in  December,  1890,  and  in  January, 
1891,  but  a  keener  frost  has  not  been  experienced  in  that  locality 
since  January  21st,  1891,  when  the  sheltered  thermometer  fell  to  12°. 
Over  the  Continent  the  weather  has  been  very  severe,  the  lowest 
temperatures  being  —  3°  Fahrenheit  at  Munich,  zero  at  Berlin,  5° 
at  Cuxhaven,  7°  at  Paris,  and  8°  at  Brussels.  At  ShornclifEe  on 
Friday  night  the  thermometer  went  down  to  zero.  The  temperature 
officially  taken  at  Dover  on  the  same  day  was  23°  below  freezing. 
The  lowest  reading  reported  to  the  Meteorological  Office  on  Saturday 
morning  was  5°,  or  27°  below  the  freezing  point,  at  Loughborough, 
in  Leicestershire.  At  Parsonstown,  in  King’s  County,  Ireland,  the 
thermometer  in  the  screen  registered  6°,  at  York  10°,  at  Oxford  and 
Ca-mbridge  11°,  and  at  Shields  12°.  The  frost  was  continuous 
throughout  Saturday  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  York  the 
thermometer  did  not  rise  above  21°.  On  Sunday  the  frost  was  again 
very  severe,  and  a  thick  fog  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  weather  in  Scotland  has  been  excessively  cold.  In  Dundee  on 
Sunday  14°  of  frost  were  registered.  At  Invergowrie,  four  miles  west, 
there  were  24°,  and  at  Coupar  Angus  it  registered  11°  below  zero. 
Snowstorms  are  also  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  From 
authentic  records  received  on  Tuesday  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  recent 
frost  was  of  unusual  severity  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  Bawtry,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  the  thermometer  went  as  low  as  zero.  The  lowesc 
reading,  with  the  exception  of  Coupar  Angus,  taken  by  carefully  verified 
instruments,  correctly  exposed,  was  at  Braemar  and  at  Worksop,  where 
the  thermometer  fell  to  4°  below  zero.  The  mean  temperature  for  last 
week  was  from  10°  to  12°  below  the  average  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  Rev.  Page-Roberts 
reports  that  at  Scole  Rectory,  Norfolk,  the  thermometer  fell  to  1^° 
below  zero. 
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-  Buttebflies. — A  northern  correspondent  says  “  So  unto¬ 
ward  were  the  summers,  1890,  1891,  and  1892,  in  the  Leadhill  district, 
that  in  the  last  named  year  insect  life,  ‘  midges  ’  excepted,  had  almost 
disappeared,  yet  in  1893  saw  countless  multitudes  of  many  sorts  scarcely 
ever  seen  before  in  the  neighbourhood.  Butterflies  were  present  in 
thousands  ;  and  what  was  very  remarkable,  they  swarmed  in  houses, 
new  and  old  alike.  In  one  of  the  former  there  were  clusters  of  them 
hanging  to  the  cornice  of  the  ceiling  not  unlike  swarms  of  bees,  a  new  thing 
in  my  experience.  So  well  may  the  question  be  put,  Whence  come  they  ?  ” 

-  A  Beneficial  Fungus  on  Grapes. — Writing  to  “The 

Pacific  Rural  Press,”  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Hayne  states  that  while  investi¬ 
gating  the  fungi  attacking  the  Grapes  of  California,  he  found  one  which 
may  prove  an  advantage.  This  is  Botrytis  cinera,  which  is  essential  to 
the  production  of  the  best  Rhine  wines  of  Johannisberg.  Grapes  which 
are  covered  with  this  mould  are  sold  for  as  much  as  £230  a  ton.  The 
fungus  is  not  altogether  a  blessing,  for  when  it  attacks  black  or  red 
Grapes  it  robs  them  of  their  colour  and  destroys  the  tannin.  Besides  this, 
it  concentrates  the  sugar  until  it  becomes  impossible  to  make  a  dry  wine. 

—  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala. — The  annual  meeting  of  guaran¬ 
tors  and  life  members  of  the  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  was  he’d  on  the  6th 
at  Barker’s  Hotel,  York.  In  the  absence  of  Sir  Joseph  Terry,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Aid.  Milward, 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  business,  expressed  regret  that  Sir 
Joseph  was  unable  to  be  present.  He  moved  the  election  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  as  President  for  1891.  Mr.  G.  Balmford  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Joseph  Wilkinson  was  re-elected 
Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  W.  Simmons  Secretary,  and  Messrs.  Pearson  and 
Taylor  Auditors.  The  voting  for  the  election  of  twenty-three  members 
on  the  Council  then  took  place,  when  the  following  were  elected 
Messrs.  R.  Anderson,  G.  Balmford,  J.  Blenkin,  S.  Border,  J.  Biscomb, 
G.  Browne,  J.  W.  Craven,  M.  Cooper,  H.  C.  Day,  R.  P.  Dale,  L.  Foster, 
G.  Garbutt,  T.  G.  Hodgson,  J.  J.  Hunt,  A.  Jones,  G.  Kirby,  J.  M.  Lambert, 
Alderman  Milward,  E.  W.  Purnell,  J.  Rotherford,  H.  Scott,  W.  S.  Sharp, 
and  J.  B.  Sampson.  Grants  were  made  for  the  various  departments  of 
the  Gala,  as  follows  : — Floral  Committee,  £600  ;  music,  £120  ;  fireworks, 
£100 ;  balloons,  £75  ;  amusements,  £150.  The  Secretary  announced 
that  he  had  secured  several  special  prizes,  including  one  of  £5  from  Mr. 
Alderman  Close,  and  another  of  £5  53.  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Sons. 

-  The  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association.  —  The  following  is  the  spring  programme  of  this 
Association,  the  meetings  to  be  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Guildhall,  Exeter.  10th  January,  Mr.  F.  Anning,  gardener  at  Ford 
House.  Subject : — “  Strawberry  Culture  under  Glass.”  24th  January^ 
Mr.  T.  E.  Bartlett,  Knightleys  Gardens.  Subject: — “Thrift;  or.  How 
to  become  Independent.”  7th  February,  Mr.  Albert  George,  lecturer 
on  horticulture  under  the  Devon  County  Council.  Subject : — “  Experi¬ 
ences  in  Lecturing  on  Horticulture  in  the  County  of  Devon.”  2l8t 
February,  Mr.  Alfred  Tucker,  Exeter  (lately  Assistant  at  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew).  Subject : — “  Kew  Gardens  and  Kew  Gardeners.” 
7th  March,  Mr.  G.  Camp,  Culver  Gardens.  Subject : — “  Exotic  Ferns 
and  their  Culture.”  21st  March,  Private  Hyacinth  and  Spring  Bulb 
Show.  4th  April.  Subject  : — “  The  Papers  of  Last  Session.”  The 
members  held  their  annual  supper  on  January  5th.  There  was  a 
large  attendance.  Mr.  W.  Mackay  presided,  and  among  those  present  were 
Messrs.  Lansdale  and  Weeks,  Vice-Chairmen  ;  A.  Hope,  Hon.  Secretary  ; 
A.  George,  Lecturer  in  Horticulture  under  the  Devon  County  Council ; 
T.  Stoneman,  Teacher  of  Botany  at  the  Exeter  Museum,  and  others. 
The  Chairman  announced  letters  regretting  absence  from  the  President 
(Sir  Dudley  Duckworth-King,  Bait.),  Messrs.  D.  C.  Powell,  J.  Franklin, 
and  T.  Bartlett  (Joint  Hon.  Secretary).  The  Chairman,  in  proposing 
“  The  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association,”  said  that  the  Society 
did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  bringing  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood 
into  closer  communication  one  with  the  other  ;  it  afforded  a  blending  of 
ideas,  bringing  about,  he  hoped,  better  results  in  the  cultivation  of 
different  plants.  The  essays  during  the  session  had  been  listened  to  by 
large  audiences.  The  reading  of  essays  tended  to  give  the  essayists  a 
desire  for  greater  exertion  to  search  for  knowledge  in  connection  with 
the  particular  branch  of  business.  What  the  Committee  would  wish  to 
see  at  the  meetings  was  the  presence  of  more  young  debaters.  They 
could,  by  listening  to  the  essays  and  taking  part  in  the  discussions,  learn 
much  which  would  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  them  in  the  future.  Mr. 
Lansdale  submitted  “  The  President  and  Vice-Presidents,”  referring  to 
the  interest  they  took  in  the  Association.  The  gardeners  were  much  in¬ 
debted  to  these  gentlemen  for  throwing  open  their  spacious  and 
fj  1  nd  dly  kept  gardens  for  inspection. 


-  Magnolia  stellata.— “  J.  S.,  Grimston,"  writes  I  would 

like  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  of  your  readers  who  may  not  know 
this  handsome  ornamental  Japanese  flowering  shrub,  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  well  adapted  for  forcing,  and  at  this  period  of  the  year  would  prove 
most  useful.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  slight  perfume.  One  draw¬ 
back  is  that  it  flowers  without  foliage.  We  have  here  a  small  plant 
2  feet  in  height,  carrying  about  thirty  flowers. 

-  The  Kingston  and  Surbiton  Gardeners’  Association. 

— The  following  is  the  programme  of  lectures  of  this  Association  for  the 
next  three  months  : — Jan.  16th,  “The  Dahlia,”  Mr.  A.  Dean  ;  Jan.  30th, 
Discussion — “How  Can  we  Make  our  Chrysanthemum  Exhibitions  more 
Attractive,”  Mr.  Cushon  ;  Feb.  13th,  “  The  Carnation,”  Mr.  G.  Woodgate  ; 
Feb.  27th, “  The  Culture  of  Mushrooms,”  Mr.  Benson ;  March  13th,  Discus¬ 
sion — “  How  Best  to  Secure  a  Good  Supply  of  Peas  over  a  Long  Season,” 
Mr.  Cox  ;  March  27tb,  “  Hardy  Spring-flowering  Bulbs,”  Mr.  W.  Barr. 

-  COSTOS  IGNEUS. — I  was  very  pleased  to  see  in  your  last 

week’s  Journal  (page  11)  an  illustration  and  notice  of  this  beautiful 
but  little  known  iplant,  because  I  so  often  see  it  in  its  full  beauty  at 
the  Birmingham  Botanical  Gardens,  where  Mr.  Latham  grows  it  well 
year  after  year,  and  it  is  always  a  striking  plant  in  the  early  winter 
months.  The  colour  is  a  rich  deep  orange,  and  the  form  of  the 
flower  brings  to  mind  Lychnis  Haageana,  the  entire  habit  of  the  plant 
being  dense  growing  and  sturdy.  Mr.  Latham  grows  it  in  a  warm 
stove,  and  flowers  it  generally  in  the  show  Orchid  house  ;  it  is  of  easy 
culture,  moisture  and  heat  suiting  it. — W.  D. 

-  Spir^a  astilboides.  —  Although  this  Spiraea  will  never 

replace  the  old  and  useful  S.  japonica,  it  is,  nevertheless,  invaluable 
for  its  gracefulness.  S.  astilboides  bears  gentle  forcing  only,  and  three 
good  batches  may  be  obtained,  the  first  by  gentle  warmth  after  the 
plants  have  started  well  into  growth,  the  second  by  cool  greenhouse 
treatment,  and  the  third  by  keeping  the  plants  outside,  behind  a  north 
wall,  as  long  as  possible.  Plants  that  have  been  flowered  in  pots  will 
bloom  again  if  they  are  well  cared  for,  but  they  do  not  flower  so  well 
as  those  that  have  been  purposely  prepared  for  forcing.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  stock  of  plants,  so  that  they  can  be  flowered  in  pots 
every  other  year.  After  flowering,  the  plants  may  be  divided  and 
planted  out,  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  in  deeply  dug  and  well 
manured  ground.  A  sunny,  open  spot  should  be  selected  for  them. — B.O« 

-  Is  the  Yew  Poisonous  1 — This  question  is  constantly  being 

asked,  and  more  often  at  this  time  of  year,  when  the  so-called  berries  of 
this  tree  are  plentiful,  and  children  occasionally  partake  of  them.  The 
other  evening,  when  looking  through  Caesar’s  “  De  Bello  Gallico,”  I 
found  it  related  in  liber  vi.,  par.  xxxi.  that  a  joint  King  of  a  German 
tribe  “killed  himself  with  Yew.”  Se  exanimavit  taxo.  A  footnote 
explains  “  taxo  ”  to  mean  the  “  juice  of  the  Yew  ;  ’’  but  as  in  par.  xxix. 
it  is  stated  that  the  time  of  year  was  “  when  the  grains  began  to  ripen,” 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  poison  would  be  obtained  from  the  Yew,  not  as 
an  extract  of  the  “  juice,”  but  as  a  decoction  of  the  leaves.  Birds  when 
hard  pressed  for  food  devour  the  fruit,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  with  no  bad 
effects  following  ;  and  cattle  and  horses  can  eat  shoots  of  the  Yew  with 
no  after  bad  effect,  though  there  is  no  doubt  of  both  having  been 
poisoned  under  certain  conditions.  No  reference  is  made  in  Veitch’s 
“  Manual  of  the  Conifer*  ”  as  to  the  fatality  mentioned  by  Cassar.  I 
have  not  Loudon’s  work  by  me  to  refer  to,  but  some  of  your  many 
readers  may  be  able  to  say  something  on  the  matter  as  to  whether  the 
Yew  is  really  poisonous  to  man, — B. 

-  Railway  Gardening. — “  A  Traveller  ”  writes  : — Apropos 

of  the  note  in  the  issue  for  December  21st,  1893,  page  554,  the  following 
clipping  from  a  daily  paper  may  be  worth  reproducing — “  A  journey 
from  Birmingham  to  Stratford  during  the  summer  months  is  enlivened 
by  a  succession  of  very  creditable  floral  displays,  and  many  are  the 
comments  of  the  public  as  to  the  artistic  effect  attained  by  the  station- 
masters,  Doubtless  this  has  been  the  cause  of  some  surprise  as  to 
why  this  pleasant  rivalry  exists,  but  the  Great  Western  Company  have, 
since  the  year  1877,  given  prizes  for  the  best  gardens  throughout  their 
line  to  the  extent  of  £250  annually.  Last  year  (1893)  the  premier 
garden  in  the  Birmingham  Division  was  voted  to  be  Wilmcote  on  the 
Stratford  Branch  ;  Knowle,  which  on  several  previous  occasions  had 
won  the  special  prize,  coming  second.  Prizes  of  considerable  value 
have  also  been  awarded  to  Claverdon,  Long  Marston,  Aynho,  Milcote, 
Hatton,  Somerton,  in  the  out-country  district  of  the  Birmingham 
division,  and,  what  is  more  gratifying,  some  of  the  stations  in  the 
Black  Country  have  vied  with  their  compeers  in  the  country  districts, 
and  have  been  successful  in  gaining  prizes,  notably  Soho,  West  Brom¬ 
wich,  Daisy  Bank,  Great  Bridge,  Bilston,  and  Lye.” 
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LyELIO-CATTLEYA  NySA. 

This  beautiful  bigeneric  hybrid  was  raised  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitcb 
and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  and  was  exhibited  on 
several  occasions  last  year.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Laelia 
crispa  and  Cattleya  Warscewiczi,  the  latter  being  the  pollen  parent. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  rosy  mauve,  while  the  lip  is 
large  and  of  a  rich  purplish  crimson  hue,  the  throat 
being  pale  yellow.  It  is  a  beautiful  flower  when  seen 
at  its  best,  and  usually  attracts  attention.  The  engraving 
(fig.  5)  has  been  prepared  from  a  bloom  exhibited  by 


will  even  exist  without  that,  and  thrive  better  upon  bare  blocks  of 
wood  than  in  any  other  way,  as  will  be  indicated  later  on. 

No  substance  has  yet  been  found  to  equal  good  peat  for  such 
I  epiphytal  Orchids  as  are  most  conveniently  grown  in  pots,  pans,  or 
j  baskets,  and  a  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  this 
:  material.  Peat  differs  greatly  in  character  and  composition.  It  can 
be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  as  it  must  be  selected  with 
care  for  the  plants  we  are  dealing  with  in  these  notes,  it  may  be 
‘  well  to  review  its  origin,  qualities,  and  uses.  Wherever  we  find  a 
i  low  vegetation  which  produces  an  annual  vigorous  growth  from 
perennial  fibrous  roots,  there  is  the  approach  to  the  formation  of 
I  a  substance  analogous  to  peat,  which  consists  of  a  netted  mass  of 
I  roots  with  a  proportion  of  humus  derived  from  decayed  leaves  or 
stems  more  or  less  completely  reduced.  For  cultural 
purposes,  therefore,  peat  can  be  divided  into  three 
classes  ;  first.  Orchid  peat,  consisting  of  durable  fibre 
with  but  little  decayed  substance  ;  secondly.  Fern 
peat,  comprising  less  lasting  fibre  and  more  humus  ; 


Fig.  5.— L^LIO-CATTLEYA  NYSA. 


Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  December  12th,  1893,  and  for  which  a 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded. 

ORCHID  LESSONS  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS. 

Roots  and  their  Requirements. 

{Continued from  page  573  last  vol.) 

Having  considered  the  peculiarities  of  Orchid  roots  we  may 
next  proceed  to  briefly  describe  what  is  needed  as  a  soil  or  sub¬ 
stitute.  As  regards  epiphytal  Orchids,  this  acts  chiefly  as  a  medium 
for  the  retention  of  moisture,  and  the  more  durable  the  substance 
employed  the  more  valuible  it  is  for  the  purpose  in  view.  A  little 
support  is  derived  from  it,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  extremely  small 
compared  with  that  yielded  by  the  soils  used  for  the  majority  of 
plants  grown  in  pots.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  fact  that 
many  Orchids  need  nothing  but  moss  about  their  roots,  and  some 


thirdly,  bog  or  heath  peat,  which  is  formed  of  fine  roots  and  a 
proportion  of  much-reduced  humus,  often  hav  ing  the  appearance 
of  a  fine  black  soil,  and  with  the  addition  of  sand.  These  are 
adapted  for  very  widely  differing  plants,  from  the  rapidly  growing, 
soft-textured  inhabitants  of  tropical  regions  to  the  slow-growing, 
hard-wooded  natives  of  more  temperate  regions,  such  as  the  Heath 
and  Azalea  family,  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  selecting  peat  we 
must  keep  the  kind  of  plants  we  are  about  to  place  in  it  distinctly 
in  view. 


It  is  a  frequent  error  to  regard  peat  as  of  a  uniform  character, 
whereas,  even  with  that  suitable  for  Orchids,  the  difference  in 
quality  and  value  is  surprising,  and  the  large  dealers  find  no  mean 
difficulty  in  securing  a  constant  and  reliable  supply.  The  best 
Orchid  peat  is  found  where  the  common  Bracken  flourishes,  and 
is  practically  formed  of  the  rhizomes  and  roots  of  this  Fern. 
It  is  always,  therefore,  near  the  surface,  and  rarely  extends  to  a 
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greater  depth  than  2  feet,  so  the  supply  is  necessarily  limited ; 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  how  long  these  beds  have  taken 
to  form,  and  unfortunately  in  some  cases  large  extents  have  been 
destroyed  by  firing  the  drying  fronds  in  autumn  or  winter,  for  it 
would  smoulder  until  useless.  Some  of  the  largest  supplies  of 
excellent  peat  have  been  for  some  time  obtained  from  Hampshire, 
especially  in  the  Eingwood  district,  where  two  dealers  (both  regular 
advertisers  in  this  Journal)  have  their  depots— namely,  Messrs. 
Epps  &  Co.  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards.  I  have  dealt  with  these 
firms,  and  have  no  preference,  for  both  are  trustworthy.  There 
is  a  great  demand  for  the  best  Orchid  peat,  and  many  estate 
owners  may  possess  miniature  gold  mines  in  this  way,  of 
which  they  are  quite  unaware,  and  it  is  worth  anyone’s  while  to 
endeavour  to  discover  fresh  supplies  of  saleable  material  when  soil 
produce  is  at  such  a  discount. — Orciiidist. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Incurved  Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 

In  reply  to  “  Beginner  ”  (page  6),  he  will  notice  I  did  not  answer 
his  first  note  until  I  was  quite  satisfied  he  had  wrongfully  accused  the 
winner  of  the  first-prize  stand  exhibiting  unfairly.  “  Beginner  ”  had 
not  then  written  to  say  he  had  made  a  mistake.  If  L6on  Frache  and 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste  were  included  in  either  of  the  prizewinning  stands 
we  must  have  overlooked  them,  and  I  very  much  regret  that  the  mistake 
was  made,  but  of  course  we  are  quite  as  liable  to  make  mistakes  as 
“  Beginner.”  For  the  future  I  would  advise  your  correspondent  to  care¬ 
fully  look  through  the  competing  stands,  and  if  not  showing  according  to 
schedule  enter  a  protest  before  the  judging  is  finished,  also  before 
rushing  into  print  to  be  more  careful  not  to  accuse  any  one  exhibitor  ; 
the  mistake,  if  any  was  made,  would  then  be  more  promptly  cleared  up, 
— Edwin  Beckett. 

Judges  and  Judging. 

I  HAVE  been  very  much  interested  in  reading  the  opinions  of  your 
various  correspondents  on  the  above  subject.  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
Mr.  E.  Molyneux  (page  629,  last  vol.)  when  he  says,  “The  adjudicators 
should  be  in  a  position  to  give  a  reason  for  their  decision  ;  ”  but  how 
seldom  is  this  the  case  in  rural  shows — perhaps  once  in  twenty  times. 
Then  again,  if  the  judges  are  in  a  position  to  give  a  reason  for  their 
decision,  and  you  ask  them  civilly  to  point  out  to  you  the  difference, 
they  either  refuse  to  do  it,  or  are  very  reluctant  about  the  matter,  and 
particularly  if  the  questioner  be  an  amateur  or  a  young  man  who  is 
desirous  of  improving  himself.  For  many  years  I  have  advocated  that 
after  the  awards  are  made  at  a  show,  the  judges,  exhibitors,  and  com¬ 
mittee  meet  together  in  conference,  where  the  judges  should  be  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  This  method  would 
minimise  to  a  great  extent  the  dissatisfaction  of  exhibitors.  As  an 
alternative  to  the  above  I  should  suggest  that  the  class  cards  have,  in 
addition  to  the  exhibitor’s  number,  the  qualities  of  the  various  products 
in  their  respective  classes  printed,  with  space  provided  for  points.  By 
this  means  we  should  gain  a  twofold  object.  In  the  first  place  we 
should  satisfy  the  exhibitors,  in  the  second  place  we  should  impart 
educational  matter  to  visitors. — S.  H. 

Judging  at  the  Edinburgh  Show. 

As  one  greatly  interested  in  the  discussion  in  the  Journal  oj  Horti¬ 
culture  I  should  like  to  bring  a  few  facts  before  your  readers  bearing 
on  the  case,  from  I  hope  an  entirely  impartial  point  of  view.  In  the 
first  place  the  judges  were  men  drawn  from  a  wide  area,  nearly  100  miles 
apart,  so  absolute  strangers  to  each  other,  occupying  the  positions  of 
head  gardeners  in  some  of  the  best  appointed  gardens  in  the  country, 
where  the  collections  of  Chrysanthemums  have  been  famous  for  many 
years.  Two  of  them  acted  as  judges  at  several  International  Exhibi¬ 
tions  held  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  most  of  the  important  shows  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  several  years.  Their  decisions 
always  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  even  at  this  past  show  with  this 
one  exception. 

In  looking  over  the  Show  they  appeared  to  favour  blooms  with 
decided  bright  colours  of  rounded  high  build  of  moderate  size ;  varieties 
difficult  to  get  up  seemed  to  tell  with  them  if  they  were  good  specimens 
of  their  kind.  This  appeared  to  be  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
first  and  second  prize  stands  in  the  cup  competition.  The  third  and 
fourth  prize  stands  consisted  of  much  larger  blooms  of  greater  width, 
but  rougher  in  outline  and  very  dull  colours.  A  few  seemed  to  con¬ 
sider  that  these  two  stands  should  have  been  placed  higher  in  the  prize 
list  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  blooms  ;  but  it  was  only  the  opinion 
of  those  who  were  not  educated  up  to  the  idea  that  size  alone  does  not 
constitute  a  meritorious  bloom.  This  system  of  judging  has  been 
advocated  by  all  the  leading  horticultural  papers  as  well  as  the  best 


judges  in  the  south.  The  judges  at  Edinburgh  are  certainly  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  very  decided  step  they  took  in  this  direction,  and 
I  shall  expect  to  find  blooms  of  more  refinement  staged  next  time  ;  but 
since  your  adverse  criticism  on  the  judges  nobody  knows  hardly  what 
to  accept  as  to  the  correct  system. 

The  Committee  have  still  some  explanation  to  give  anent  not 
entertaining  the  protest,  to  some  extent  at  least,  or  what  was  the 
reason  that  the  cup  was  not  presented  to  the  winner  on  the  platform 
at  the  opening  of  the  show  as  this  had  always  been  done  hitherto? 
“The  expert”  is  a  well  known  trade  grower,  but  whose  figures  go  to 
prove  very  little,  as  the  blooms  had  been  staged  for  nearly  forty-eight 
hours  before  he  pointed  them,  and  after  several  thousand  people  had 
attended  the  Exhibition,  causing  dust  to  rise  and  fall  and  dull  the 
bright  colours  of  the  blooms.  The  expert  pointed  the  third  prize  stand 
very  high  in  comparison  with  the  others. 

I  would  advise  the  persons  who  entered  their  proteit  in  this  case,  as 
well  as  others  who  may  find  themselves  defeated  competitors  at  some 
future  time,  to  refrain  from  rushing  into  print  and  exposing  their 
grievances,  for  it  serves  no  good  purpose.  They  should  learn  to  accept 
their  defeat  with  good  grace. — Robert  Wood,  Carnoustie. 


DECORATIVE  BRITISH  FERNS. 

The  Harts-tongue. 

{Continued  from  page  7.) 

The  common  Harts-tongue  Fern  (Scolopendrium  vulgare),  though  it 
contributes  so  largely  to  the  vegetation  of  many  of  our  British  counties, 
lining  the  hedges  and  dotting  the  walls  with  myriads  of  its  long  strap¬ 
shaped  fronds,  is  yet  a  member  of  an  extremely  small  family  which  is 
only  distinguished  botanically  from  the  Spleenworts  (Asplenia)  by  its 
long  lines  of  spore  heaps  being  invariably  formed  of  twm  sori,  or  two 
lines  instead  of  one,  the  twin  crops  of  spores  coalescing  as  they  develop 
into  one  uniform  sausage-shaped  mass.  The  kinship  of  the  species  is 
best  seen  in  the  exotic  Bird’s-nest  Fern  (Asp.  nidus  avis),  whose  broad, 
erect,  simple  fronds  are  exactly  like  gigantic  Harts- tongues,  to  which  the 
long  lines  of  the  spore  heaps  give  an  additional  resemblance.  The 
Harts-tongue  is  one  of  the  few  Ferns  which  adapt  themselves  both  to 
growth  in  deep  soil  and  at  same  time  are  quite  at  home  in  the  dry 
chinks  of  walls  and  rocks,  where  its  relatives,  the  Spleenworts,  are  also 
in  their  element.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  secluded  damp  places, 
where  the  air  is  always  humid,  its  fronds  will  assume  very  vigorous 
and  healthy  growth,  and  a  length  of  it  may  be  a  couple  of  feet,  though 
the  roots  may  be  of  the  scantiest,  and  only  sufficient  to  anchor  the 
crown  to  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand  we  may  find  it  revelling  in 
the  hedge  bottoms  in  ample  leaf  mould  and  with  yard-long  fronds  or 
nestling  in  the  chinks  of  a  dry  wall  as  tough  little  specimens  only  an 
inch  or  so  across.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  all  these  situations 
imply  thorough  drainage,  a  point  not  to  be  forgotten  in  pot  culture.  It 
is  to  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  lines  of  spore  heaps  with  which  a 
frond  may  be  striped  at  the  back  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  hundred  or 
more,  that  the  botanical  name  of  Scolopendrium  (from  Scolopendra,  a 
centipede)  is  derived.  It  is  the  only  British  Fern  with  perfectly 
plain,  undivided  fronds,  ani  hence  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other. 

From  the  decorative  point  of  view  even  the  common  form  makes  a 
fine  handsome  ornament  when  well  grown,  but  although  the  simple 
strap  would  seem  to  afford  scanty  material  for  varietal  divergence, 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  hundreds  of  distinct  varieties  have  been  evolved 
from  it,  many  of  which  indubitably  far  surpass  the  normal  in  beauty. 
So  prolific,  indeed,  has  it  been  in  this  direction,  that  a  collection  of 
Harts-tongues  alone  would  demand  a  very  large  space,  and  be  of 
inexhaustable  interest  to  the  owner. 

Decidedly  the  most  ornate  forms  are  those  belonging  to  the  frilled 
or  “  crispum  ”  section,  of  which  the  ordinary  type  is  well  known.  This 
is  the  form  which  the  “  plumose  ”  or  extra  feathery  variation  in  the 
divided  species  takes  in  this,  the  abnormal  development  of  the  leafy 
part  of  the  frond  taking  the  shape  perforce  of  a  more  or  less  dense  frill, 
this  frill  in  some  of  the  best  forms  being  moreover  fringed  or  finely 
lacerated  on  its  edges.  As  in  plumose  forms  generally,  d.y..  Polypo¬ 
dium  cambricum  or  the  Welsh  Polypody,  no  spores  are  produced,  and 
the  extra  feathery  or  frilled  character  appears  to  arise  from  their 
suppression,  the  reproductive  vigour  being  transmitted  into  leaf-forming 
energy.  Considering  this  barrenness,  which  in  all  the  true  crispums 
is  thorough,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
Monmouthshire  especially,  a  great  number  of  independent  finds  of 
crispum  have  been  recorded.  Col.  A.  M.  Jones  of  Clifton  finding  no 
less  than  twenty-nine  isolated  plants  in  one  lane.  We  must  thus  believe 
that  some  of  the  common  plants  in  certain  localities  yield  spores  which 
in  their  turn  produce  barren,  and  therefore  fiilled  plants,  since  it  is 
clear  that  each  find  must  be  au  independent  sport.  Some  forms  of 
crispum  have  been  found  which  are  partially  fertile,  but  they  yield 
fertile  progeny,  and  are,  as  we  have  indicated,  not  considered  to  be 
“  true,”  their  plumose  character  suffering  through  their  fertility  to  au 
appreciable  extent.  The  best  known  varieties  of  crispum  are  S.  v. 
crispum  grande.  Wills,  which  in  our  own  collection  bears  fronds 
6^  inches  across,  i.e.,  more  than  double  the  or  unary  width.  S.  v.  c. 
fimbriatum,  Stansfield,  is  a  gem  with  a  finely  fimbriate!  edge,  of  which 
a  crested  form  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Cropper.  The  Fern  is,  however, 
manifestly  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  produce  a  deep  frill,  and  hence  when 
a  crest  is  formed  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  primary  or  frilled  character. 
S.  V,  c.  majus,  Moses,  S.  v.  c.  Kitonse  (a  crested  form),  and  S.  v.  c.  capi- 
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tatum,  Jones  (also  crested),  are  the  next  finest,  and  being  all  distinct, 
form  a  splendid  group  when  well  grown. 

In  any  Fern  district,  where  the  Harts-tongue  prevails,  it  will  need 
very  little  search  to  discover  here  and  there  in  the  hedgerows  or  on  the 
walls  plants  in  which  the  tips  of  some  of  the  fronds  are  more  or  less 
forked,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  a  little  more  perseverance  will  not  yield 
a  plant  of  this  sort  which  is  true,  i.e.,  in  which  all  the  fronds  are  so 
characterised.  In  this  case  a  find  of  S.  v.  lobatum  may  be  scheduled. 
Extended  search  will,  however,  reveal  the  fact  that  the  plant  is  capable 
of  bearing  heavy  tassels  of  countless  divisions,  and  one  of  my  happiest 
discoveries  (S.  v.  corymbiferum,  Bruenf)  was  found  when  investigating 
a  huge  plant  of  lobatum  which  was  poking  its  great  forked  fronds  most 
obtrusively  through  a  hedge  near  Sidmouth.  Opening  the  hedge  to  get 
a  good  look  at  this  plant  we  found  a  round  bunch  of  apparent  moss 
bobbing  against  my  nose,  and  this  I  discovered  was  at  the  tip  of  a  frond 
of  an  independent  plant,  all  five  fronds  of  which  were  similarly  charac¬ 
terised,  though  all  the  rest  were  hidden  by  the  lobatum  in  question. 
This  was  one  of  those  unexpected  hits  which  now  and  then  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  Fern  hunter.  In  this  the  frond  is  normal  to  within  an  inch 
or  so  of  the  tip,  the  midrib  then  thickens  and  divides  into  infinite  ramifi¬ 
cations,  forming  quite  moss-like  balls.  Of  this  tasselled  section  the 
name  is  legion,  and  we  can  only  specify  a  few  of  the  best.  To  take  first 
those  with  branched  and  crested  fronds,  S.  v.  ramo-cristatum,  ramo- 
digittatum,  keratoides,  ramo-cristulatum,  constellatum,  unguiceps,  and 
ramo-marginatum,  Clapham,  are  the  best  of  this  type,  the  last  especially 
forming  highly  decorative  plants  when  well  grown.  The  best  with 
single  or  unbranched  fronds  bearing  tassels  at  their  tips  of  varying 
character  are  S.  v.  cristatum,  cristatum,  Barraud  (a  very  neat  new  find), 
corymbiferum,  coronatum,  capitatum  cristulatum,  flabellatum,  grandi- 
ceps,  Cornells,  nudicaule  capitatum,  and  crista-galli.  The  extreme  forms 
of  cresting  are  termed  conglomerate,  the  whole  frond  being  repeatedly 
divided  from  the  very  base.  To  this  section  belong  the  well  known 
varieties  Kelwayi,  Coolingi,  and  Baxteri,  which  are  almost  if  not  quite 
identical.  These  have  the  peculiar  faculty  of  throwing  young  plants 
from  bulbils  on  their  edges,  and  from  one  of  these  was  raised  con- 
glomeratum  densum,  Kelway,  in  which  the  whole  plant  is  a  small  dense 
absolutely  moss-like  mass,  not  unlike  Selaginella  apoda.  S.  v.  Cousensi 
is  a  denser  form  a  la  Kelwayi,  and  Wardi  is  of  same  tribe. 

The  base  of  the  normal  Harts-tongue  frond  is  cordate  or  heart-shaped, 
consisting  of  two  rounded  lobes.  In  some  of  the  varieties  these  lobes 
are  considerably  lengthened,  and  even  tasselled,  forming  what  is  termed 
the  sagittate  or  arrow-shaped  section.  The  old  variety,  known  as 
laceratum  or  endivaefolium,  is  a  good  example,  the  rough  outline  of  the 
frond  being  a  triangle,  each  point  of  which  is  formed  out  into  a  tassel. 
In  this  form,  too,  the  edges  of  the  frond  are  deeply  cut  into  long 
segments,  an  obvious  attempt  in  the  species  to  assume  the  pinnate  or 
feathery  character  of  its  confreres.  S.  v.  sagittato-projectum,  Westropp, 
and  S.  V.  sagittato-projectum,  Sclater,  are  bolder  growing  Ferns  of  like 
character.  Sagittato-cristatum,  Dodds,  is  a  small  variety  without  side 
lobes,  but  with  more  pronounced  trifoliation.  S.  v.  cristato-viviparum, 
O' Kelly,  is  another  small  form  with  enlarged  basal  lobes,  but  is  singular 
in  its  capacity  for  forming  bunches  of  young  plants  on  its  upper  surface. 
S.  V.  Hankeyi  is  a  grand  sagittate  variety,  and  so  is  Mr.  Moly’s  sagittato- 
projectum. 

In  the  bulk  of  those  named  the  character  of  the  frond  is  only  altered 
by  extension  of  its  parts,  but  there  are  several  sections  in  which  the 
smooth  surface,  upper  or  under,  is  affected  as  well.  S.  v.  marginatum, 
for  instance,  which  has  afforded  a  good  quota  of  tasselled  forms,  has  its 
under  surface  longitudinally  ribbed  between  the  midrib  and  the 
edges,  a  distinct  ridge  running  down  each  side.  In  S.  v.  supralineatum 
we  have  these  ridges  on  the  upper  surface  instead.  In  some  forms  the 
frond  is  contracted  and  narrow,  with  the  whole  surface  wrinkled  and 
roughened.  S.  v.  muricatum,  S.  v.  rugosum,  and  S.  v.  sculpturatum,  to 
wit,  or,  as  in  S.  v.  pappillosum,  a  line  of  warty  projections  may  exist. 
In  some  plants  several  characters  are  combined,  and  they  may  be 
dwarfed  as  well,  so  that  the  changes  are  rung  ad  infinitum.  Nor  must 
we  forget  the  peculiar  peraferous  sports  in  which  the  fronds  may  be 
long  or  short,  but  ends  abruptly  with  a  pouch  either  at  the  back  or  the 
front  of  the  frond,  the  midrib  projecting  for  some  distance  therefrom 
like  a  Thorn.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  variety  of  this  in  which 
the  basal  lobes  have  also  pouches,  breeches  pockets  as  it  were.  In 
another  direction  there  are  the  variegated  forms,  both  yellow  and 
white,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  with  these  by  selective  culture 
before  we  can  boast  of  a  really  beautiful  one.  The  possibility  is,  how 
ever,  manifest,  and  it  remains  for  our  hybridisers  to  persevere  until 
they  attain  it. 

This  brings  us  to  possibly  the  most  interesting  group  of  all — viz., 
those  remarkable  mixed  forms  which  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe  has  exhibited  of 
late  years  at  the  various  British  Fern  exhibitions  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  London.  In  these  it  is 
manifest  that  he  has  managed  to  cross  several  marked  forms  together  so 
as  to  combine  in  one  plant  the  salient  characteristics  of,  it  may  be,  half  a 
dozen.  He  takes,  for  instance,  S.  v.  spirale,  a  dwarf  plant  like  a  bunch 
of  fat  corkscrews,  S.  v.  muricatum,  a  plant  with  roughened  fronds,  an 
undulate  or  wavy  variety,  a  crested  variety,  and  a  variegated  form,  sows 
these  spores  thickly  together,  and  eventually  pricks  out  from  the  crop 
plants  of  all  sorts,  some  with  two  characters  combined,  some  with  three, 
and  now  and  again  one  embodying  the  whole.  The  plants  have  been  in 
evidence  beyond  a  doubt,  but  so  far  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  the 
scientific  biologist  swallow  such  a  pill  as  the  mixed  parentage  constitutes, 
assuming  the  maximum  results  to  be  produced  by  a  single  crossing — 


i.e.,  in  one  generation.  For  a  long  time  the  capacity  of  Ferns  for 
crossing  at  all  was  doubted,  but  now  it  is  a  well  recognised  possibility 
and  systematically  acted  upon,  but  it  is  generally  assumed  that  to  obtain 
plants  of  more  characters  than  two  parental  ones,  a  second  crossing 
between  the  compound  parents  must  be  effected,  when  four  might  be 
expected,  and  so  on  ;  and  of  course,  clear  as  is  the  evidence  afforded  by 
Mr.  Lowe’s  exhibits,  it  is  impossible  when  once  there  are  innumerable 
crossed  plants  in  a  collection,  to  eliminate  the  chance  of  stray  spores 
from  these  effecting  results  which  the  register  would  not  lead  one  to 
expect. 

The  Lake  District  has  afforded  a  very  fair  quota  of  good  varieties, 
seventy-four  being  recorded  in  “The  Ferns  of  the  Lake  District,”  edited 
by  the  late  Mr.  Baines,  no  less  than  211  figure  in  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe’s  lists 
as  wild  finds  out  of  a  total  of  450  described,  this  being  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  distinct  forms  yielded  by  any  known  Fern,  though  I 
venture  to  assert  that  were  a  common  Harts-tongue  frond  handed  to  the 
more  versatile  decorative  artist  existing  with  a  commission  to  invent  a 
hundred  variations  of  that  simple  theme,  he  would  find  himself  non¬ 
plussed  halfway  through  his  task. — Chas.  T.  Dexjery,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S. 

(To  be  continued.! 


RASPBERRY  JOTTINGS. 

I  HAVE  no  doubt  the  pleasant  jottings  from  “  W.  P.  W.”  (page  571 
last  vol.)  proved  very  interesting  to  all  fruit  growers.  Probably  the 
phenomenal  weather  caused  some  people  to  indulge  in  the  abnormal 
figure  of  £40  per  ton.  I  would  very  much  like  to  know  any  grower 
who  obtained  anything  like  such  a  figure.  I  know  some  growers  in 
Kent  who  did  not  realise  more  than  £20  per  ton,  and  if  they  add  the 
light  crop  to  this,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  the  Raspberry  crop  of  1893 
was  barely  remunerative.  Many  growers  will  probably  be  glad  to  have 
particulars  of  any  Raspberry  likely  to  supersede  Carter’s  Prolific.  I 
have  never  met  with  Dr.  Maclean,  but  it  appears  to  be  an  old  variety. 
I  see  Mr.  J.  Fraser  of  the  Lea  Bridge  Nurseries  catalogues  it,  though  it 
does  not  figure  in  the  “  Fruit  Manual,”  neither  do  many  fruit  nursery¬ 
men  appear  to  grow  it.  I  shall  be  looking  out  for  information  respecting 
it,  for  though  at  present  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  Kentish 
growers,  “  There’s  nothing  like  Prolific,”  I  shall  be  pleased  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  better  variety. 

I  suppose  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question  for  market  growers  to  adopt 
the  tall-growing  varieties  on  any  large  scale ;  but  I  am  under  the 
impression  where  a  tall  variety,  such  as  Rivers’  Hornet,  could  be  grown 
to  wires  in  lines  5  feet  asunder,  it  could  not  fail  to  prove  remunerative. 
The  cost  of  wire  at  the  present  day  is  a  very  small  item,  while  the  posts 
could  be  made  of  rough  pieces  of  oak.  The  labour  in  fixing  would  not 
be  great,  for,  providing  the  posts  are  dipped  in  tar,  they  will  last 
almost  as  long  as  the  crop  of  Raspberries,  which  should  be  ten  years  at 
the  outside.  I  notice  “  W.  P.  W.”  mentions  my  initials  in  reference  to 
Rivers’  Hornet.  I  first  saw  it  growing  at  Sawbridgeworth  some 
years  ago.  I  was  told  it  was  a  French  Raspberry,  and  would  make 
a  good  one.  So  it  has  turned  out.  The  grower  mentioned  by 
“W.  P.  W.”  sends  me  particulars  of  his  last  year’s  crop,  which  I  find 
works  out  at  2  lbs.  to  the  yard  rnn.  This,  too,  in  a  bad  season,  with  a 
light  soil  resting  on  gravel,  and  no  mulching.  In  an  ordinary  season  it 
must  be  conceded,  this  would  be  greatly  surpassed  without  the  least 
difficulty.  The  fruits  individually  are  very  fine,  and  always  command  a 
ready  sale.  The  surplus  canes  are  sold  each  season  to  other  growers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  I  daresay  help  to  swell  the  margin  on  the  right 
side.  My  friend  finds  the  Raspberry  crop  the  most  remunerative  of  his 
fruit  crops.  I  am  confident  if  private  gardeners  were  acquainted  with 
the  merits  of  this  variety,  they  would  give  it  a  trial.  It  has  a  very 
vigorous  constitution  and  crops  well. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  readers  to  know  the  barbarous 
practice  of  digging  between  the  rows  of  canes  is  not  yet  obsolete.  I  was 
under  the  impression  it  was  till  I  saw  a  case  a  few  weeks  back.  I  very 
mildly  suggested  the  roots  would  be  much  better  were  the  autumn 
digging  discarded,  but  was  in'^ormed  they  always  had  good  crops 
of  Raspberries,  so  there  was  no  necessity  to  alter  their  system.  It 
appears  so  palpably  plain  the  roots  get  destroyed  by  such  a  method  of 
procedure,  that  one  can  only  marvel  to  see  it  being  accomplished. — 
J.  R.  B, 


Coffee  in  Mexico. — The  facilities  offered  by  this  country  for 
the  growing  of  Coffee,  at  present  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  tropical 
crops,  are  attracting  much  attention  in  the  United  States.  A  short  time 
ago  Americans  took  up  for  Coffee  culture  large  tracts  of  land  on  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  since  then  the  enterprise  has  taken  definite 
shape  under  the  name  of  the  Mexico  Land  and  Improvement  Company. 
Following  the  lead  of  this  Company  several  private  individuals  have 
made  purchases  of  Coffee  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Some  of  these  investors,  says  a  Mexican  paper,  have  settled  on  their 
plantations  in  order  personally  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  business 
of  Coffee  growing,  while  others  have  appointed  agents  to  watch  over 
their  interests.  As  long  as  the  price  of  Coffee  rules  high,  the  investment 
of  American  capital  in  Mexico  Coffee  lands  is  likely  to  continue.  The 
unfavourable  conditions  of  the  labour  market  in  Brazil  and  the  unsettled 
state  of  affairs  there  generally,  have  furnished  Mexico  with  her  golden 
opportunity  in  the  matter  of  Coffee  production. 
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National  Rose  Society’s  Exhibition  at  Windsoe. 

This  Exhibition,  which  will  he  held  on  June  27th,  should  prove  a 
success,  for  the  local  Society  is  actively  making  the  preliminary 
arrangements.  The  Queen  has,  we  are  informed,  graciously  promised  to 
give  a  prize,  to  be  offered  in  such  class  as  the  Executive  may  determine. 

Reigate  Rose  Association  and  Cottage  Garden  Society. 

By  the  amalgamation  of  the  Cottage  Garden  Society  and  Rose 
Association  of  this  Surrey  town  it  is  hoped  that  a  great  South  of 
England  show  will  result.  In  the  Rose  schedule  we  observe  that  very 
good  prizes  are  offered  in  open  classes  to  growers  of  (A)  any  number  of 
plants  ;  (b)  of  not  more  than  2000 ;  (C)  not  more  than  1000  ;  and  (d) 
growers  of  not  more  than  bOO  plants.  In  the  local  classes  prizes  to 
growers  of  not  more  than  100,  and  more  than  fifty  plants  respectively. 
The  Honorary  Secretaries,  Mr.  William  Wells  and  Mr.  R.  G.  West,  trust 
to  receive  adequate  support  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  project 
successfully. 

Hybrid  Teas. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  able  criticisms  of  “  W.  R. 
Raillem  ”  (page  559),  and  Mr.  Grahame  (page  677,  last  voL),  on  the 
new  section  for  Hybrid  Teas  in  the  National  Rose  Society  catalogue,  and 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  views  expressed  by  them.  The  idea  in 
forming  this  new  section,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  understood  it,  was  to 
bring  in  some  beautiful  hybrids  such  as  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Grace 
Darling,  and  the  like,  which,  from  their  strong  infusion  of  Tea  blood 
and  similarity  to  the  true  Teas,  were  unfitted  to  be  placed  among  the 
exhibition  list  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  ;  but  why  a  Hybrid  China  like 
La  France,  and  why  a  Rose  like  Captain  Christy,  which  in  its  flower 
and  foliage  appears  to  show  more  Bourbon  than  Tea  ancestry,  should 
now  be  pitchforked  out  of  the  position  they  have  held  for  many  years 
among  Hybrid  Perpetuals  into  this  new  section,  is  beyond  the  under¬ 
standing  of  anyone  who  has  discussed  the  question  with  me  during  the 
past  exhibition  season. 

With  “  W.  R.  Raillem  ”  I  accept  my  full  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  mistake,  whatever  my  individual  action  may  have  been,  and  echo 
his  prophecy  that  the  new  classification  is  unlikely  to  be  permanent. — 
E.  B.  Lindsell, 

Climbing  Tea  Roses. 

For  culture  under  glass,  whether  in  pots  or  planted  into  the  side 
borders,  few  plants  will  produce  a  better  and  more  certain  crop  of  bloom 
than  Tea  Roses.  With  a  few  of  the  newer  additions  we  now  possess  a 
grand  assortment  of  colour,  the  varieties  mentioned  below  being  well 
suited  for  culture  under  glass. 

Climbing  Niphetos  is  a  pure  white,  of  extra  strong  growth,  and  remark¬ 
ably  free  blooming.  Reine  Marie- Henriette  gives  us  a  deep  red  flower 
of  excellent  quality ;  the  buds  are  long,  well  shaped,  and  accompanied 
by  handsome  deep  green  foliage.  This  is  a  superior  colour  under  glass  ; 
in  this  respect  it  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule,  as  most  Rosea  are 
considerably  deeper  in  shade  when  grown  in  the  open.  Mar^chal  Niel 
needs  little  comment,  as  it  is  so  well  known  as  the  best  yellow  Rose,  even 
after  thirty  years’  culture.  However,  it  has  a  formidable  rival  in 
Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins,  a  Rose  of  comparatively  recent  introduction. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  decided  acquisitions  of  the  present  decade,  when 
many  grand  Roses  have  been  given  to  the  public.  It  is  a  deep  yellow 
of  extraordinary  strength.  L’Ideal  possesses  a  remarkably  sweet 
perfume,  as  well  as  almost  indescribable  colours.  Rose,  carmine,  copper, 
salmon,  and  orange  are  all  blended  more  or  less,  some  blooms  having 
one  of  the  above  colours  more  pronounced  than  others.  Not  very 
double,  but  particularly  free,  and  much  more  perpetual  than  most 
climbers.  William  Allen  Richardson  is  of  similar  character  except  for 
colour.  This  is  a  deep  orange  and  apricot,  sometimes  like  a  deep 
coloured  yolk  of  an  egg,  varying  from  that  to  pale  orange  and  lemon 
white.  The  variations  are  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  grand  Rose,  and 
are  unaccountable — a  plant  may  carry  all  deep  coloured  blossoms  during 
one  crop,  and  almost  all  pale  at  the  next,  or  both  may  be  present.  I 
have  frequency  had  a  large  truss  of  some  fifteen  blooms  in  different 
stages  and  colours,  the  very  deepest  shades  being  borne  by  a  bloom  next 
to  one  almost  pure  white.  It  is  like  Mar^chal  Niel  in  its  uncertainty  of 
growth  and  liability  to  canker.  Occasionally  one  meets  with  a  plant 
which  remains  in  a  puny  state  for  a  long  time,  although  its  fellow,  and 
under  precisely  the  same  treatment,  developes  into  a  grand  specimen  in 
every  respect. 

Madame  Bbrard  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  shy  bloomer  under 
glass.  My  own  plants  are  a  complete  denial  of  this,  for  they  bloom 
from  almost  every  eye  throughout  the  length  of  15  feet  growths.  This 
Rose  requires  its  wood  to  he  a  little  more  matured  than  others,  when  it 
is  the  grandest  of  the  apricot-buffs.  Bouquet  d’Or  seems  to  be  a  deeper 
coloured  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  perhaps  hardly  so  strong  in  growth 
When  I  say  it  is  an  improvement  upon  Gloire  de  Dijon  under  glass  there 
is  need  for  no  more.  Madame  Chauvry  is  a  rich  salmon-yellow,  possessing 
a  warm  rosy  yellow  shade ;  a  difficult  Rose  to  describe,  but  quite  distinct. 


and  exceedingly  pretty.  Lamarque  was  introduced  upwards  of  sixty  years 
ago,  and  is  still  the  best  lemon-white  ;  too  tender  for  any  open  position 
but  a  warm  wall  in  the  south  when  growing  in  the  open  air  ;  it  is  a 
grand  Rose  under  glass  where  numbers  of  blooms  are  wanted.  Henriette 
de  Beauveau  is  an  1887  Rose,  and  one  of  the  best  clear  yellows  we  have. 
Grand  form  and  size,  free  blooming,  and  very  sweet  scented.  Comtesse 
de  Bouchard  was  only  introduced  in  1890,  and  I  have  not  seen  enough 
of  it  to  speak  positively,  but  I  think  sufficiently  high  of  this  new  variety 
to  include  it  in  my  list.  It  is  very  large  and  full ;  a  peculiar  colour, 
yellow  or  lemon-white  and  saffron  ;  most  distinct. 

The  six  best  of  the  above  are  Mardchal  Niel,  Climbing  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Climbing  Niphetos,  W.  A,  Richardson,  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
and  L’Ideal.  I  am  writing  more  particularly  about  Roses  under  glass, 
but  with  the  exception  of  Lamarque  and  Climbing  Niphetos  it  would 
be  difficult  to  select  better  varieties  for  walls  and  fences  in  the  open. 

There  is  a  decided  advantage  in  having  these  climbers  in  pots  when 
early  forced  blooms  are  required.  They  should  be  grown  similarly  to 
young  Vines,  one  or  two  good  rods  being  much  better  than  a  number 
of  medium  growths.  December  and  January  are  two  excellent  months 
to  commence  operations,  as  we  are  in  the  midst  of  gralting.  Seedling 
Briars  established  in  small  pots  are  the  best  stock,  being  closely  followed 
by  Briar  cuttings,  which  may  be  potted  at  once,  and  then  worked  a  few 
weeks  later,  or  be  grafted  before  potting.  I  like  to  have  the  roots  of 
stocks  partly  established,  and  on  the  point  of  producing  a  good  flow  of 
sap.  It  is  of  greater  importance  than  is  generally  recognised  to  have 
the  stocks  in  the  exact  stage  I  will  describe.  They  should  not  be 
sufficiently  forward  to  receive  a  check  to  root  action  when  cut  down 
for  receiving  the  graft,  nor  should  they  be  quite  dormant,  Catch 
them  when  new  roots  are  starting  freely,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long  ;  no  more.  Where  stocks  are  not  available,  portions  of  healthy 
Briar  roots  will  do  almost  as  well.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  the 
latter  as  regards  probable  suckers.  It  is  well  to  secure  the  roots  in 
suitable  pieces,  and  to  lay  them,  in  soil  under  cover  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  grafting,  if  they  are  to  be  worked  previous  to  being 
potted  up.  They  are  more  easy  to  handle  thus,  and  if  the  rise  of  sap 
be  encouraged  in  this  way  it  is  more  nearly  approaching  that  of  the 
graft.  The  latter  are  much  best  when  procured  from  plants  under  glass, 
and  unless  the  roots  and  stocks  are  prepared  in  the  manner  indicated 
we  get  the  sap  of  grafts  a  little  more  forward  than  that  of  the  stock, 
whereas  the  contrary  is  far  preferable. 

When  grafted  they  should  be  placed  in  a  close  case,  having  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  ;  65°  is  a  good  temperature.  Grafting  wax,  moss,  clay,  or 
any  other  substance  are  not  used  by  the  majority  of  trade  growers  to 
keep  air  from  the  wound  while  a  junction  is  being  made,  as  healthy 
scions  and  stocks  unite  better  without  such  aids.  Some  few  are  certain 
to  grow  in  advance  of  the  rest,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  them 
from  the  case  when  young  growth  of  about  2  inches  has  formed.  On  no 
account  must  they  receive  any  severe  check,  or  strong  rods  of  growth 
cannot  be  produced.  Repot  them  when  necessary,  using  a  slightly 
richer  compost  each  time.  I  do  not  care  for  them  in  larger  than  6  to 
7-inch  pots  during  the  first  summer,  as  I  find  the  wood  matures  better, 
and  quite  enough  length  can  be  obtained  if  the  plants  are  treated 
generously.  Frequent  syringing  and  full  exposure  to  sun,  especially 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  are  most  essential.  It  is  best  to 
remove  them  to  the  open  by  the  middle  of  July.  My  plan  is  to  stand 
them  on  the  south  side  of  a  hedge  and  half  plunge  the  pots.  The 
shoots  are  secured  to  the  hedge  by  one  or  two  stout  pieces  of  string 
stretched  from  end  to  end.  This  keeps  them  from  blowing  down  and 
being  otherwise  injured  by  wind.  They  also  get  plenty  of  air,  partial 
shelter,  and  full  exposure  to  sun.  Here  they  remain  until  thoroughly 
ripened,  a  process  which  may  be  materially  assisted  by  judicious 
watering. 

Many  persons  object  to  repotting  their  Roses  previous  to  forcing, 
believing  that  a  greater  profusion  of  bloom  is  secured  by  keeping  the 
plants  root-bound.  My  own  experience  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  an 
additional  shift  into  good  soil  after  the  plants  have  become  matured 
and  rested  for  a  few  weeks.  Last  year  I  potted  all  those  I  intend 
forcing  about  the  middle  of  October.  By  doing  this  early  the  roots 
move  steadily  and  strongly  into  new  soil,  being  far  different  to  those 
produced  upon  root-bound  plants.  This  system  also  recommends  itself 
to  me  for  the  following  reasons.  The  compost  in  a  6-inch  pot  is  neces¬ 
sarily  much  exhausted  after  having  produced  the  strong  rods  we  require, 
and  is  therefore  incapable  of  carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  blooms  and  foliage 
under  the  strain  of  early  forcing.  True,  they  can  be  aided  by  liquid 
stimulants,  but  even  then  it  is  a  great  tax  upon  the  roots.  Nor  do  the 
roots  commence  new  growths  until  introduced  to  heat,  while  if  fresh 
potted  we  get  a  natural  and  steady  start  that  is  greatly  in  favour  of 
satisfactory  breaks  of  new  wood  when  taken  under  cover.  It  is  of 
considerabie  importance  to  get  the  roots  moving  in  this  way,  otherwise 
artificial  heat  causes  the  eyes  to  burst  so  rapidly  that  the  whole  of  the 
sap  in  the  wood  is  soon  exhausted,  and  a  check  is  experienced  through 
the  backwardness  of  the  roots.  We  can  have  no  better  guide  than 
Nature,  and  the  roots  of  plants  invariably  start  first  under  these  condi¬ 
tions.  A  check  to  young  growth,  from  whatever  cause,  is  often  the  sole 
reason  of  an  indifferent  crop  and  much  blind  growth.  Dryness  at  the 
root  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  this,  and  a  root-bound  plant  dries  very  rapidly. 
When  new  growth  is  active,  and  the  roots  have  permeated  the  fresh 
soil,  liquid  manures  are  beneficial  and  necessary.  My  plants  are  brought 
into  heat  in  batches  so  as  to  keep  a  success’on  of  bloom.  On  November 
15th  I  cut  blooms  of  climbing  Perle  des  Jardins  and  L’Ideal  from  plants 
grafted  last  January  and  treated  as  I  have  described.  This  was  my 
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earliest  batch,  and  consisted  of  a  few  of  the  forwardest  plants,  which 
were  potted  early  in  September,  and  brought  under  cover  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  I  trust  I  have  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  none  of  the 
plants  are  moved  from  the  6-inch  pots  until  the  wood  is  thoroughly 
matured.— Practice. 


MEYENIA  ERECTA. 

The  Meyenias  constitute  a  small  genus  which  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Thunbergias,  although  the  former  are  by  no  means  so  well  known  as 
the  latter.  The  cultural  requirements  of  the  Meyenias  are  few.  If  a 
light,  rich  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  leaf  soil,  and  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  well-decayed  manure  be  employed,  and  the  plants  grown  in 
a  brisk  moist  stove  temperature,  very  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  obtaining  vigorous  specimens  that  will  flower  satisfactorily.  A 
position  well  exposed  to  light,  and  yet  sufficiently  shaded  in  hot  sunny 
weather  to  prevent  the  foliage  being  scorched,  or  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  deteriorated,  is  beneficial,  with  abundant  supplies  of  water  to 
the  roots  and  on  the  foliage  while  growth  is  active.  The  plants  have 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  become  rather  straggling  unless  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  pruning  the  too  greatly  extended  or  bare  shoots ;  but 
this  is  a  matter  that  is  very  easily  accomplished.  As  regards  increasing 
the  stock,  cuttings  are  readily  obtained,  and  if  judiciously  selected 
usually  strike  readily  in  an  ordinary  propagating  frame.  The  moderately 
firm  wood  should  be  chosen,  as  the  tender  extremities  of  the  shoots  are 
rather  liable  to  damp. 

One  of  the  species  of  shrubby  habit,  M.  erecta,  is  represented  by  the 
engraving  (fig.  6).  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  with  dark  green  leaves  and 
trumpet-shaped  flowers,  the  corollas  of  which  have  a  pale  yellow  tube, 
a  throat  of  a  deeper  yellow,  and  a  rich  purple  limb.  It  is  a  really 
useful  plant,  as  flowers  are  produced  nearly  all  through  the  year,  a 
quality  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  forms. 


BEURRE  DIEL  PEARS  CRACKING. 

In  reply  to  “E.  P.  R.’s”  query  (page  578,  last  volume),  respecting 
the  cracking  of  the  fruits  of  this  variety  “  in  wet  weather  as  well  as 
dry,”  I  may  say  that  cracking  is  its  prevailing  characteristic  on  trees 
in  the  open  ground,  whether  these  are  standards  on  the  Pear,  or  bushes, 
pyramids,  or  cordons  on  the  Quince.  The  cracking  sometimes  com¬ 
mences  with  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  some  of  it  falling  discoloured  and 
cracked  when  it  is  just  formed.  This  happens  in  a  dry  and  in  a  wet 
spring.  At  other  times  the  fruit  only  shows  discoloured  depressed  spots 
or  patches  until  it  is  a  quarter  or  more  grown,  and  then  cracking  begins 
when  it  is  about  half  swelled.  This  is  attributed  to  a  wet  summer 
following  a  dry  spring  ;  but  the  cracking  is,  as  a  rule,  most  pronounced 
in  the  three-quarters-grown  fruit  towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  this 
is  saddled  on  a  droughty  summer,  followed  by  wet  at  its  close. 

A  tree  of  this  variety  on  the  Pear,  trained  to  the  west  wall  of  a 
building,  and  covering  space  18  feet  high  by  24  feet  =  432  feet  super¬ 
ficial,  produces  on  an  average  thirty-six  dozen  blemishless  fruits,  few 
under  1  lb.  in  weight,  and  some  have  reached  29  ozs.  each.  These 
fruits  bring  a  return  of  Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  clear  of  all  expenses  =  £2  14s. 
per  annum . 

In  comparison  with  this  tree  the  doings  of  a  standard  on  the  Pear  are 
remarkable.  Though  a  giant  in  its  way,  and  burdening  itself  year  after 
year  with  loads  of  fruits,  the  crop  is  so  pitted  and  cracked  as  to  be 
rejected  for  stewing  purposes.  Both  the  tree  against  the  wall  and  the 
standard  tree  grow  in  the  same  soil— a  somewhat  light  gravelly  loam 
overlying  ferruginous  gravels. 

Bushes,  pyramids,  or  cordons  on  the  Quince  usually  produce  a  large 
per-centage  of  cracked  fruits  in  the  open,  where  the  soil  is  a  moist  rather 
strong  loam,  about  2  feet  deep,  and  incumbent  on  a  gravelly  clay. 
Trees  on  the  same  stock  and  as  cordons  trained  to  a  wall  with  an  east, 
west,  or  south  aspect,  and  not  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  bushes  and 
pyramids,  produce  large,  clear-skinned,  well-flavoured  fruit.  The 
seasons  really  make  little  difference  as  regards  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
though  there  may  be  considerable  variation  in  the  effects.  A  wet  season 
favours  the  tree’s  enemies  more  than  its  fruit,  a  dry  summer  abets  the 
tree  more  than  its  plagues.  This  with  special  reference  to  cracking  in 
Pears. 

“  R.  P.  R.’s”  Beurrd  Diel  Pears  from  a  south  wall  were  “of  very 
good  flavour.”  What  does  that  mean  ?  Pears  free  from  cracking  in  the 
hottest  and  driest  position  in  a  garden  1  It  signifies  thoroughly  ripened 
wood,  sturdy  blossoms,  stout  growths,  and  thick  epidermal  tissues. 
This  in  consequence  of  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  situation.  The 
tree  against  a  south  wall  has  a  great  advantage  as  regards  climate— a 
far  more  important  factor  in  Pear  growing  than  is  generally  credited. 
Of  its  value  “R.  P.  R.’s”  evidence  is  singularly  convincing — Pears 
grown  against  a  south  wall  do  not  crack,  but  those  on  bush  trees  “  crack 
in  wet  weather  as  well  as  dry.”  Why  1  The  wood  is  not  thoroughly 
ripened,  the  blossoms  are  succulent,  the  growths  soft,  and  the  epidermal 
tissues  are  thin.  This  because  it  receives  less  heat  and  more  moisture 
than  a  similar  tree  against  a  south  wall.  Relatively,  the  tree  against  a 
south  wall  has  the  advantages  of  a  bush  tree  in  the  favouring  climate 
of  France,  and  is  in  a  better  condition  for  resisting  invasions  from 


parasites  than  a  bush  tree  in  the  open.  This  is  a  very  important  point — 
climate — in  the  cultivation  of  Pears,  for  in  no  other  fruit  is  there  so 
great  divergence  in  the  hardiness  of  varieties,  and  it  is  mainly  upon 
selecting  those  suited  to  the  environment  that  success  or  failure 
depends.  Draining  and  soil  sanitation  greatly  aid  climate  ;  lifting,  root- 
pruning,  and  sound  cultural  practice  render  the  culture  of  certain 
varieties  feasible  under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  but  the  main 
point  is  the  “  fitness  of  things.” 

“E.  P.  E.’s”  Beurrd  Diel  Pears  crack  on  bush  trees  because  they 
have  the  epidermis  destroyed  in  places,  and  the  underlying  and  adjacent 
tissues  more  or  less  hardened  by  the  abstraction  of  their  cell  contents. 
This  is  caused  by  the  scale  fungus  (Cladosporium  dendriticum  var. 
pyrinum),  which,  no  doubt,  lives  on  the  bush  trees  from  year  to  year  for 
reasons  before  given — the  facilities  they  afford  for  its  growth.  Spraying 
with  sulphate  of  copper  solution,  4  ozs.  to  gallons  of  water, 
before  the  buds  unfold,  and  syringing  with  sulphide  of  potassium, 
4  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  directly  the  fruit  is  set,  and  repeating  twice 
at  intervals  of  three  weeks,  is  recommended  as  a  preventive  and  curative 
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of  scale  fungus.  Lifting  or  root-pruning,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  soil, 
would  aid  the  trees  against  the  fungus,  and  is  advised,  but  the  better 
plan  would  be  regrafting  with  a  variety  that  succeeds  in  a  similar 
situation. — G.  Abbey. 


NOTES  ON  EUPHORBIAS, 

I  READ  with  interest  the  remarks  which  appeared  on  page  12  in 
reference  to  my  recent  article  respecting  the  above  plants.  In  regard 
to  the  two  varieties  of  Euphorbia  (Poinsettia)  pulcherrima  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  W.  Strugnell,  that  where  a  mass  of  colour  is  required 
during  the  present  month  preference  ought  most  certainly  be  given  to 
the  later  variety.  I  have  some  thirty  or  forty  plants  in  full  beauty  at 
the  present  time,  forming  an  excellent  succession  to  the  earlier  variety, 
which  are  now  past  their  best ;  but  it  is  not  everyone  that  has  the 
facilities  for  cultivating  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  for  this  purpose. 
Where  practicable  I  would  strongly  recommend  both  varieties  to  be 
grown.  My  reasons  for  recommending  the  early  variety  in  preference 
to  the  late  one  are  twofold,  for  not  only  are  the  bracts  produced  with 
greater  certainty  and  of  a  more  even  character,  but  they  are  also  at 
their  best  during  November  and  December,  when  the  supply  of  flowers 
is  limited. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Strugnell  I  must  still  adhere  to  my 
previous  statement — viz.,  that  of  growing  them  in  a  cold  house  in 
preference  to  frames.  In  referring  to  the  plants  grown  at  Heywood  Mr. 
Strugnell  says,  “A  few  plants  were  kept  indoors  throughout  the  summer, 
but  the  much  greater  length  of  stem  obtained  by  this  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  does  not  bear  out  the  advantages  claimed  by  Mr.  Parrant.”  No 
reference  is  made  concerning  the  treatment  the  above  plants  received. 
I  am  confident  that  were  the  cultural  details  recommended  in  my 
previous  article  carried  out  the  plants  will  be  cq'^lly  as  sturdy  as  those 
grown  in  a  cold  frame. 

I  omitted  to  say  in  my  previous  notes  that  when  the  weather  was 
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favourable  the  ventilators  should  be  left  open  wide  enough  to  cause  a 
current  of  air  to  circulate  in  the  house  all  night.  I  am  well  aware 
that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  a  suitable  house  that  may  be 
devoted  to  their  culture,  but  with  a  little  judicious  arrangement  I  feel 
confident  that  this  difficulty  may  be  surmounted. — G,  Parrant. 


ABERPERGWM,  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  “Vale  of  Neath”  is  one  of  the  few  Glamorganshire  valleys 
that  retains  most  of  its  primitive  beauty  and  is  not  obscured  by  the 
smoke  from  the  numerous  collieries,  iron  or  steel  and  tin  works  that 
abound  in  the  valleys  and  hill  sides  of  South  Wales.  Yet  this  charming 
valley  is  not  totally  free  either.  Works  extending  thereunto  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  at  its  lower  end,  and  a  few  isolated  collieries  even  in  its 
upper  and  most  beautiful  part  flourish,  but,  as  though  ashamed  to  exist 
among  such  surroundings,  are  carefully  hidden  as  far  as  possible  from 
view.  We  are  only  reminded  of  their  existence  by  the  large  number  of 
coal  trucks  full  and  waiting  to  be  fliled  with  their  precious  cargoes 
that  occupy  the  Great  Western  Railway  premises  as  we  alight  at  the 
Glyn-Neath  station. 

Our  visit  was  during  the  dry  part  of  the  summer,  and  though  vege¬ 
tation  all  around  seemed  to  enjoy  its  usual  luxuriance,  the  various 
watercourses — some  of  which  form  charming  cascades — and  even  the 
river  “  Nedd  ”  itself,  with  the  exception  of  stagnant  pools  in  its  deeper 
parts,  were  quite  dry.  The  canal  only  seemed  totally  unconcerned  at 
the  drought,  and  in  its  perennial  sluggishness  for  once  directly  echoed 
the  state  of  our  own  feelings  on  that  exceedingly  hot  day.  We  cross 
the  latter,  and  pass  near  to  an  old  and  quaint-looking  church,  which, 
from  its  appearance,  must  have  the  secrets  of  ages  in  its  safe  keeping, 
and  immediately  we  are  within  the  gardens  that  form  the  subject  of  our 
notes. 

Here  we  find  Mr.  C.  Foster  literally  “  earning  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,”  and  we  start  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  Mr.  Foster 
is  young  and  an  enthusiast,  bent  upon  making  his  mark,  and  comes  of 
a  good  gardening  stock,  consequently  we  set  off  with  high  expectations, 
and  notwithstanding  many  drawbacks  and  obstacles,  which  need  not 
here  be  enumerated,  they  have  had  to  give  way  before  the  will  and 
perseverance  of  our  young  friend.  We  were  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  department  usually  obtaining  the  least  care  and  attention 
from  young  gardeners,  the  kitchen  garden,  was  here  perhaps  even  more 
cared  for  than  others.  Would  that  young  men  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  training  devote  more  attention  to  this  branch  of  gardening.  If 
they  were  to  do  so,  they  would  meet  with  fewer  reverses  when  called 
upon  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  kitchen,  perhaps  with  meagre 
resources,  in  establishments  to  which  they  may  be  appointed.  When 
Mr.  Foster  was  appointed  gardener  here  a  few  years  ago  he  found  the 
kitchen  garden  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  Forest  plants  occupied 
a  large  portion,  and  weeds — well,  the  old  adage  is,  “  One  year’s  seeding, 
seven  years’  weeding,”  but  what  about  several  years’  seeding?  “  I  shall 
manage  it  very  well,”  was  our  guide’s  remark.  “  I  keep  the  hoes 
going,  and  the  hot  dry  weather  will  help  and  so  it  seemed  to  be, 
and  the  crops,  too,  seemed  the  better  for  the  “  hoes  kept  going.”  What 
Carrots  and  Parsnips,  and  what  Peas,  too,  for  such  a  dry  season  ! 
Tomatoes  on  walls  and  borders  were  bearing  loads  of  fine  fruit,  the 
first  being  gathered  on  the  17th  June.  Speaking  of  first  fruit,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  earliest  Apricots  were  gathered  on  walls  here 
the  last  week  in  May.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  spot 
where  they  grew  is  a  veritable  suntrap. 

It  must  be  very  many  years  since  the  stout  Yew  hedges  in  the  garden 
were  planted.  How  stately  they  look  !  and  what  an  air  of  patronage 
they  seem  to  assume  side  by  side  with  commonplace  crops  1  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  kitchen  garden  is  between  two  of  these  massive  hedges, 
with  enough  space,  however,  for  good  herbaceous  borders  on  each  side 
the  path,  which  were  wonderfully  effective  in  their  arrangement  and 
variety.  A  feature  in  the  gardens  throughout  is  the  wealth  of  old- 
fashioned  Monthly,  China,  Cluster,  and  other  Roses.  Rustic  pillars, 
arches,  arbours,  odd  corners,  chimneys,  and  all  sorts  of  places  are  made 
charming  by  this  garb  of  frequently  despised  objects  ;  and  a  wall  forming 
a  terrace  near  the  front  of  the  hall  itself  was  rendered  singularly  beautiful, 
clothed  with  the  old  Monthly  from  end  to  end  and  ablaze  in  bloom  ; 
indeed,  Roses  of  all  sections  are  seen  at  home  here — the  Teas  as  well  as 
H.P.’s  with  the  finest  possible  growths  were  carrying  blooms  indicative 
alike  of  rich  soil  and  good  treatment.  Yucca  gloriosa  was  conspicuously 
blooming,  and  Sweet  Peas  of  an  excellent  strain  demanded  more  than  a 
casual  glance  in  passing  them. 

The  glass  is  neither  extensive  nor  modern  in  style,  but  every 
structure  was  as  full  as  the  proverbial  egg.  A  crop  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  was  something  to  be  justly  proud  of,  particularly 
remembering  the  condition  of  house,  border,  and  Vines  not  a  very  long 
time  previous.  Muscats,  too,  were  good  in  another  house,  and  in  a  stove 
near  some  capital  Ferns,  Eucharis,  and  various  foliage  and  other  plants 
were  luxuriating,  under  the  partial  shade  of  a  fine  Stephanotis,  which 
occupied  the  roof.  Wonderfully  fine  Achimenes  were  blooming  in 
dense  masses,  and  only  in  4-inch  pots,  in  a  cooler  house,  with  very  good 
Tuberous  Begonias,  and  a  stage  full  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  4-inch 
pots,  carrying  enormous  trusses  of  bloom,  were  certainly  extraordinary. 
The  plants  were  rooted  in  the  preceding  autumn,  and  had  made  pheno¬ 
menal  growth  in  so  short  a  period.  Tomatoes  were  everywhere,  indoors 
as  well  as  out,  and  Melons,  we  were  .almost  saying,  were  as  plentiful. 
Certainly,  there  were  enough  of  them,  and  not  lacking  in  quality  either, 
Blenheim  Orange  and  Scarlet  Invincible  being  most  in  evidence. 


Hardy  fruit,  as  in  most  places,  was  plentiful,  and  the  wall  fruit 
particularly  fine.  On  one  of  the  lawns  a  fine  old  Mulberry  was  fruiting 
freely,  and  Fig  trees  were  loaded  with  good  fruit.  The  Mulberry  just 
mentioned  is  a  very  old  specimen,  and  its  branches  had  many  years  ago 
partly  given  way  from  tbe  main  stem,  and  resting  themselves  on  the 
ground  in  a  semi-detached  state,  took  root  again  at  the  various  points 
of  contact,  gaining  fresh  support,  and  adding  new  life  to  the  worthy 
veteran.  In  the  near  distance  are  to  be  seen  the  Tulip  Tree,  Hemlock 
Spruce,  and  Copper  Beech,  of  more  than  ordinary  heights  and  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  and  further  still  extraordinary  specimens  of  common  Beech, 
Silver  and  common  Fir,  with  here  and  there  an  Arbutus,  no  longer  a 
shrub,  but  trees  rejoicing  in  a  girth  of  9  and  10  feet.  The  park  and 
adjoining  meadows  are  well  wooded,  and  the  specimens  in  a  most 
charming  woodland  behind  the  gardens  are  fine  ;  whilst  beneath  them 
the  wealth  of  native  flora  and  Ferns  that  clothe  the  banks  and  the  bogs 
on  all  hands,  are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Before  concluding  our 
notice  of  Aberpergwm  we  should  inform  our  readers  that  it  is  the 
residence  of  W.  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  well  known  throughout 
the  industrial  centres  of  South  Wales  and  the  West  of  England.  Leaving 
this  romantic  spot  we  proceed  nothwards,  and  soon  forget  romance  and 
poetry  in  the  spectacle  and  reality  of  coal  tips  and  chimney  stacks  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ever-grimy  Merthyr  Tydvil. — Bradwen. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  “  Arrangements  for  1894,”  issued  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  addition  to  the  customary 
periodical  meetings,  the  dates  of  which  were  given  on  page  553  of  the 
Journal  of  Hi  rticulture  for  December  2l8t,  several  prominent  features 
are  noticeable.  The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula  and 
Primula  Society  wdll  be  held,  in  conjunction  with  the  usual  meeting,  on 
April  24th.  The  Temple  Show  takes  place  on  May  23rd,  24th,  and  25th, 
and  in  connection  with  this  the  first  Exhibition  of  the  Southern  Section 
of  the  Royal  National  Tulip  Society  will  be  held.  The  London  Pansy 
and  Violet  Society’s  Exhibition  is  arranged  for  June  12th,  and  a  special 
Rose  Show  will  take  place  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  June  26th.  July  24th  is 
the  date  fixed  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Show,  held  in  connection  with  the  usual  fortnightly  meet¬ 
ing  ;  and  a  Conference  on  Trees  and  Hardy  Shrubs  at  Chiswick  on 
September  25th,  the  details  of  which  will  be  published  in  due  course. 
An  examination  in  Horticulture  will  be  held  on  May  1st,  and  intending 
candidates  can  obtain  further  particulars  from  the  Secretary,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  We  append  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  members  of  the  various  Committees  for  the  current  year. 

Scientific  Committee. 

Chairman. — Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  The  Camp, 
Sunningdale. 

Vice-Chairmen. — Dyer,  W.  T.  Thiselton,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew  ;  Foster.  Professor  M.,  Sec.  R.S.,  Great  Shelford, 
Cambridge  ;  Masters,  Maxwell  T.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &;c.,  Mount  Avenue, 
Ealing,  W. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Drayton 
House,  Ealing,  W. 

Allen,  J.,  Park  House,  Shepton  Mallet. 

Baker,  J.  G.,  F.R.S.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Balfour,  Prof.  I.  B.,  F.R.S.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Blandford,  W.  H.  F.,  M  A,,  F.E.S,,  48,  Wimpole  Street,  W. 

Bonavia,  Dr.  E.,  5,  Harrington  Mansions,  South  Kensington. 

Burbidge,  F.  W.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin. 

Cheshire,  Prof.  F  ,  Ham  melton  Road,  Bromley. 

Church,  Prof,  A.  H  ,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Shelsley  Gardens,  Kew. 

Clarke,  Colonel  R.  Trevor,  Walton  Place,  Daventry. 

Darwin,  Francis,  F.R.S.,  Wychfield,  Huntingdon  Road,  Cambridge. 

Dod,  Rev.  C.  WoDey,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire. 

Elwes,  H.  J.,  F.L  S.,  F.Z.S.,  Colesborne,  Andoversford,  Glos. 

Engleheart,  Rev.  G.  H.,  M.A.,  Appleshaw,  Andover. 

Ewbank,  Rev.  H.,  St.  John’s,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Farmer,  Prof.  J.  B.,  M.A.,  Royal  College  of  Science,  S.  Kensington. 

Frankland,  E.,  F.R.S.,  The  Yews,  Reigate  Hill,  Reigate. 

Godman,  F.  DuCane,  F.R.S.,  10,  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

Green,  Prof.  J.  R.,  M.A.,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Lindsay,  R.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Llewelyn,  Sir  J.  T.  D.,  Bart.,  F.L.S.,  Penllergare,  Swansea. 

Lynch,  R.  Irwin,  A.L.S.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge. 

Maxwell,  W.  H.,  Munches,  Dalbeattie,  N.B. 

McLachlan,  R.,  F.R  S.,  West  View,  Clarendon  Road,  Lewisham,  S  E. 

Michael,  A.  D.,  F.L.S.,  Cadogan  Mansions,  Sloane  Square,  S.W. 

Morris,  D.,  M.A.,  C.M.G.,  F.L.S.,  11,  Kew  Gardens  Road,  Kew. 

Mliller,  Hugo,  Ph.D.,  F.R  S.,  13,  Park  Square  East,  Regent’s  Park. 

Oliver,  F.  W.,  D.Sc.,  F.L  S.,  10,  Kew  Gardens  Road,  Kew. 

Pascoe,  F.  P.,  F.L.S.,  1,  Burlington  Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 

Plowright,  C.  B.,  F.L.S.,  7,  King  Street,  King’s  Lynn. 

Russell,  Dr.  W.  J.,  F.R.S.,  34,  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 

Salvin,  Osbert,  F.R.S.,  Hawksfold,  Fernhurst,  Haslemere. 

Scott,  D.  H.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  The  Old  Palace,  Richmond,  S.W. 

Symons,  G.  J.,  F.R.S.,  62,  Camden  Square,  N.W. 

Veitch,  H  J.,  F.L.S.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Ward,  Prof.  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  The  Laurels,  Englefield  Green,  Staines. 

Weir,  J.  Jenner,  Chirbury,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

Wilson,  Geo.  F.,  F.R.S.,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath, 
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Fruit  and  Vegetablk  Committee. 

Chairman. — Crowley,  Philip,  F.L.S.,  Wadclon  House,  by  Croydon, 

Vice-Chairmen. — Hogg:,  Dr.,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  99,  St.  George’s  Road, 
Pimlico ;  Lee,  John,  78,  Warwick.  Gardens,  Kensington  ;  Rivers, 
T.  Francis,  Sawbridgeworth. 

Sicrctary.  —  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Chiswick,  W. 

Balderson,  H.,  Corner  Hall,  Hemel  Hempstead. 

Bates,  W.,  Poulett  Lodge  Gardens,  Twickenham. 

Bennett,  W.  Rangemore  Park  Gardens,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Cheal,  Joseph,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Cummins,  G.  W.,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Wallington. 

Dean,  A.,  62,  Richmond  Road,  Kingston,  S.W. 

Divers,  W.  H.,  Ketton  Hall  Gardens,  Stamford. 

Dunn,  Malcolm,  The  Palace  Gardens,  Dalkeith,  N.B. 

Gilman,  E  ,  Ingestre  Gardens,  Stafford. 

Glen,  T.,  Worth  Park  Gardens,  Crawley. 

Goldsmith,  Geo.,  Leonardslee  Gardens,  Horsham. 

Herrin,  C.,  Dropmore  Gardens,  Maidenhead. 

Hudson,  J.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 

Iggulden,  W.,  Marston  Gardens,  Frome. 

Laing,  J.,  jun..  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Lane,  Fred.  Q.,  Berkhamsted. 

Mclndoe,  James,  Hutton  Hall  Gardens,  Guisborough. 

Miles,  G.  T.,  Wycombe  Abbey,  High  Wycombe. 

Norman,  G.,  Hatfield  House  Gardens,  Hatfield. 

Pearson,  A.  H.,  The  Nurseries,  Chilwell,  Notts. 

Reynolds,  G.,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton. 

Ross,  Charles,  The  Gardens,  Welford  Park,  Newbury. 

Sage,  G.  H.,  Ham  House  Gardens,  Richmond,  S.W. 

Saltmarsh,  T.  J.,  The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 

Smith,  James,  The  Gardens,  Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Sutton,  A.  W.,  F.L.S.,  Reading. 

Taber,  G.,  Rivenhall,  Witham,  Essex. 

Veitch,  J.  H.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Veitch,  P.  C.  M.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Exeter. 

Warren,  W.,  Worton  Gardens,  Isleworth. 

Weir,  Harrison,  Sevenoaks. 

Willard,  Jesse,  Holly  Lodge  Gardens,  Highgate,  N. 

Woodward,  G.,  Barham  Court,  Teston,  Maidstone. 

Wright,  John,  171,  Fleet  Street. 

Wright,  S.  T.,  Glewston  Court  Gardens,  Hereford. 

Wythes,  G.,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 

Young,  A.,  Abberley  Hall  Gardens,  Stourport. 

Floral  Committee. 

Chairman. — Marshall,  William,  Auchinraith,  Bexley. 

Vice-Chairmen. — D’Ombrain,  Rev.  H.  H.,  Westwell  Vicarage,  Ash¬ 
ford,  Kent  J  Fraser,  John,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Leytonstone,  E.  ;  Paul, 
George,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 

Secretary. — T.  Humphreys,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  W 

Bain,  W.,  The  Gardens,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Baines,  Thomas,  Fern  Cottage,  Palmer’s  Green,  N. 

Barr,  P.,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Bause,  F.,  Portland  Road,  South  Norwood,  S.E. 

Beckett,  E.,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

Cannell,  H.  Swanley,  Kent. 

Dean,  R.,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

Druery,  C.  T.,  F.L.S.,  25,  Windsor  Road,  Forest  Gate. 

Fitt,  J.  H.,  The  Frythe  Gardens,  Welwyn. 

Furze,  W.,  Roselands,  Broom  Road,  Teddington. 

Godfrey,  Thos.,  Hillingdon,  Uxbridge. 

Gordon,  G.,  1,  Style  Villas,  Gunnersbury. 

Herbst,  H.,  Kew  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Ingram,  W.,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

Jeffries,  C.,  Boston  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 

Jennings,  J.,  Ascott  Gardens,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Jones,  H.  J.,  Ryecroft,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 

Laing,  J.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Leach,  W.  C.,  Albury  Park  Gardens,  Guildford. 

Lowe,  R.  B.,  Ashridge  Gardens,  Berkhamsted. 

May,  H.  B.,  Dyson’s  Lane,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Mawley,  E.,  Risebank,  Berkhamsted. 

Molyneux,  E.,Swanmore  Park  Gardens,  Bishop’s  Waltham. 
Nicholson,  G.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Noble,  C.,  Sunningdale  Nursery,  Bagshot. 

Owen,  R  ,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead. 

Pawle,  J.  D.,  12,  Stanley  Gardens,  Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

Pearson,  C.  E.,  Chilwell,  Nottingham. 

Peerless,  G.  R  ,  Park  Hill  House,  Clapham,  S.W. 

Salter,  C.  J.,  Woodhatch  Gardens,  Reigate. 

Selfe-Leonard,  IL,  Hitherbury,  Guildford. 

Stevens,  Geo.,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney. 

Turner,  H.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Walker,  J.,  Ham  Common,  Surrey. 

Watson,  W.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Williams,  W.  H.  (Keynes  &  Co.),  Salisbury. 


Orchid  Committee. 

Chairman. — Veitch,  H.  J.,  F.L.S.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chel¬ 
sea,  S.W. 

Vice-Chairmen. — Lawrence,  Sir  Trevor,  Bart.,  M.P.,  57,  Princes 
Gate,  S.W.  ;  Masters,  Maxwell  T.,  M.D.,  F.R  S.,  Mount  Avenue, 
Ealing,  W. ;  SchidJer,  Baron,  The  Dell,  Staines. 

Hon.  Secretary. — O’Brien,  James,  West  Street,  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Ballantine,  H.,  The  Dell  Gardens,  Staines. 

Bond,  T.  W.,  Elstead  House  Gardens,  Godaiming. 

Brooman-White,  R.,  Ardarroch,  Garelochead,  N.B. 

Broome,  Joseph,  Sunny  Hill,  Llandudno. 

Burberry,  H.  A.,  Highbury  Gardens,  Birmingham. 

Burbidge,  F.  W.,  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin. 

Chapman,  H.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Flodden  Road,  Camberwell. 

Cobb,  W.,  Broadwater  Down,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Cookson,  Norman  C.,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Courtauld,  Sydney,  Booking  Place,  Braintree. 

Crawshay,  De  Barri,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Douglas,  J.,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 

Gabriel,  J.  T.,  6,  Palace  Road,  Streatham  Hill. 

Handley,  Rev.  E.,  19,  Royal  Crescent,  Bath. 

Haywood,  T.  B.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 

Hill,  E.,  Tring  Park  Gardens,  Tring. 

Ingram,  C.,  86,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 

Jaques,  J.,  Waddesdon  Manor  Gardens,  Aylesbury. 

Latham,  W.  B.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Lindsay,  R  ,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Low,  E.  V.,  The  Nurseries,  Clapton,  N.E. 

Lucas,  C.  J.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham. 

Mason,  Major,  The  Firs,  Warwick. 

Pilcher,  Charles.  84,  Ringford  Road,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

Pollett,  H.  M.,  Fernside,  Bickley,  Kent. 

Protheroe,  W.  H.,  67,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Sander,  F.,  St.  Albans, 

Smee,  H.  J.,  Wallington,  Surrey. 

Statter,  Thos.,  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield,  Manchester, 

Tautz,  F.  G.,  Dibdin  House,  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing. 

Wells,  M.,  Broomfield,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 

White,  W.  H.,  Burford  Lodge  Gardens,  Dorking. 

Williams,  H.,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway,  N. 

Wrigley,  0.  0.,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury,  Lancs. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Chairman. — Foster,  Professor  M.,  Sec.  R.S.,  Shelford,  Cambridge. 
Vice-Chairmen. — Baker,  J.  G.,  F.R.S.,  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew; 
Dod,  Rev.  C.  Woolley,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire;  Engleheart, 
Rev.  George  H.,  Appleshaw,  Andover  ;  Wilks,  Rev.  W.,  Shirley  Vicarage, 
Croydon. 

Hon.  Secretary . — Scrase-Dickins,  C.  R.,  Coolhursc  Park,  Horsham. 
Barr,  P.  12,  King  Street,  Covent,  Garden,  W.C. 

Barr,  W.  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Bennett-Poe,  John  T.,  29,  Ashley  Place,  S.W. 

Bourne,  Rev.  S.  E.,  Dunston  Vicarage,  Lincoln, 

Burbidge,  F.  W.,  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin. 

Cammell,  G.,  Brookfield,  Hathersage,  near  Sheffield. 

Clarke,  Col.  R.  Trevor,  Welton  Place,  Daventry. 

Collins,  A.,  39,  Waterloo  Road,  S.E. 

Cowan,  C  W.,  Valleyfield,  Penicuick,  Midlothian. 

Darlington,  H.  R,,  Cromdale,  Marlboro’  Hill,  Harrow. 

De  Graaff,  S.  A.,  Leyden,  Holland. 

Blwes,  H.  J.,F.L.S.,  Colesborne,  Andoversford,  Gloucestershire. 
Goldring,  W.,  52,  Gloucester  Road,  Kew. 

Hartland,  W.  B.,  Ard-Cairn,  Cork. 

Haydon,  Rev.  G.  P.,  Hatfield  Vicarage,  Doncaster. 

Jekyll,  Miss  G.,  Munstead,  Godaiming. 

Jenkins,  E.  H.,  Queen’s  Head,  Hampton  Hill,  S.W. 

Krelage,  J.  H.,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Leichtlin,  Max,  Baden-Baden. 

Llewelyn,  Sir  J.  T.  D.,  Bart.,  F.L.S.,  Penllergare,  Swansea. 
MacMichael,  Rev.  C.,  Walpole  Rectory,  Wisbech. 

Marsh,  Rev.  T.  H..  Causton  Rectory,  Norfolk. 

Milne-Readhead,  R.,  Holden  Clough,  Bolton-by-Bowland,  Clitheroe. 
Moore,  F.  W.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin. 

Perry,  Amos  I.,  30,  Tynemouth  Road,  South  Tottenham. 

Vilmorin,  Henry  L.  De,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. 

Walker,  James,  Ham  Common.  Surrey. 

Ware,  Walter  T.,  Inglescombe  Nurseries,  near  Bath, 

Weir,  J.  Jenner,  Chirbury,  Beckenham. 


GARDENERS’  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Secretary, 
Mr,  G.  J.  Ingram,  50,  Parliament  Street,  London,  W.C. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
Secretary,  Mr.  W,  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Secretary,  Mr.  A,  F.  Barron, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  London,  W 
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dead  shoots.  These  of  course  may  be  cut  out.  The  access  of  air  and 
light  prevents  wood  dying  if  trees  are  otherwise  healthy,  and  a  free 
extension  of  the  branches  within  moderate  limits,  so  that  the  foliage  can 
properly  perform  its  functions,  favours  the  production  of  sturdy  fruit 
buds  instead  of  a  preponderance  of  wood  growth.  A  little  regulation 
yearly,  especially  in  the  autumn  before  the  leaves  fall,  thinning  out  any 
obstructing  branches  then,  serves  generally  to  maintain  large  standard 
garden  and  orchard  fruit  trees  in  shapely  form  and  prolific  bearing. 


HABDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Outdoor  Vine  Culture.  —  Planted  in  favourable  situations  on 
south  aspects  in  southern  and  south-western  districts  of  England  Vines 
often  yield  good  crops.  They  require  a  gravelly  or  sandy  calcareous 
soil  thoroughly  well  drained,  hence  warm  and  friable.  They  do  not 
succeed  well  outdoors  in  a  strong  rich  soil,  being  liable  in  this  case  to 
produce  coarse  sappy  wood  instead  of  shoots  of  medium  texture,  which 
become  hard  and  ripe,  producing  plump  firm  buds,  the  shoots  from  such 
invariably  being  fruitful. 

Sites. — The  most  successful  results  are  obtained  from  Vines  on  walls 
or  gable  ends  of  buildings  having  an  uninterrupted  frontage  to  the  south 
or  south-west,  the  greatest  proportion  of  sunshine  thus  being  easily 
secured,  for  without  abundance,  especially  in  the  autumn,  nut-browned 
ripened  wood,  so  essential  in  Grape  culture,  cannot  be  obtained.  Walls 
of  any  height,  or  gable  ends  of  various  shapes,  may  all  be  utilised,  as 
Vines  are  amenable  to  various  methods  of  training,  the  best  being 
adopted  which  the  conformity  of  the  wall  surface  renders  most 
applicable. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — A  border  3  feet  wide  will  be  of  sufficient 
width  at  first  for  the  needs  of  a  Vine  on  outside  walls.  If  necessary  it 
may  be  added  to  in  after  years,  but  the  roots  usually  find  nutriment 
enough  by  rambling  at  will,  especially  if  the  subsoil  is  of  such  a 
character  that  the  roots  find  it  fertile.  A  border  of  this  width  well 
prepared  and  broken  up  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  will  prove  a  suitable 
rooting  medium  in  which  the  Vines  will  establish  themselves  readily. 
This  depth  and  width  of  soil  may  be  kept  fertile  and  sufficiently 
encouraging  to  the  roots  by  annual  top-dressings  of  manure  and  due 
supplies  of  water,  liquid  manure,  soapsuds  in  summer,  together  with 
additions  of  substantial  compost  from  time  to  time  for  the  benefit  of 
active  surface  roots.  This  will  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  descent  of 
the  bulk  of  roots  into  cold  poor  subsoil.  In  preparing  the  soil  do  not  use 
fresh  manure.  Turfy  loam,  light  or  heavy,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  staple  soil,  intermixed  with  dry  wood  ashes  and  a  handful  of  bone- 
meal  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  roots  of  each  Vine  when  planting 
answers  the  best. 

Planting. — Autumn  is  the  best  season  for  planting  young  canes,  but 
it  maybe  done  in  spring.  Early  in  April  is  a  suitable  time.  Strong 
plants  in  pots  should  be  obtained  now,  pruning  the  rods  down  to  about 
a  foot  in  length,  shorter  if  to  be  grown  to  single  stems  only.  Defer  the 
actual  planting  until  the  time  named,  plunging  the  pots  either  in  the 
ground  to  be  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Vines  or  in  a  bed  of  ashes. 
There  will  be  nothing  gained  by  planting  earlier.  The  roots  will  be 
inactive  until  April.  At  that  time  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  and  the 
roots  are  ready  for  immediately  taking  hold  of  fresh  material  which 
they  will  do  if  carefully  laid  out  between  layers  of  fine,  loamy,  gritty 
soil. 

Pruning  and  T  aining. — Close  pruning  is  requisite  the  first  season  in 
order  to  obtain  stout  canes  for  furnishing  the  space.  If  only  one  stem 
is  desired  prune  to  two  buds,  and  when  these  break  rub  off  the  weakest, 
allowing  the  other  to  extend  ;  at  the  winter  pruning  shorten  this  to 
3  feet.  Should  the  cane  be  weak,  shorten  it  closely  again,  a  strong  rod 
being  produced  the  following  year  which  may  be  left  feet  in  length 
when  pruning  in  the  winter.  The  next  season  only  those  buds  situated 
about  15  inches  apart  alternately  are  allowed  to  remain,  the  shoots 
proceeding  being  duly  stopped  at  the  sixth  joint  or  one  joint  beyond  the 
fruit,  laterals  and  sub-laterals  suppressed  at  one  joint.  The  leading 
shoot  IS  continued,  and  shortened  each  winter  to  3  feet  until  the  desired 
height  is  reached.  The  side  shoots  are  pruned  to  one  bud  if  plump  ; 
if  not,  two  or  more  are  left.  Single-stemmed  Vines  should  be  planted 
3  feet  apart.  One  Vine,  however,  may  be  induced  to  cover  much  more 
space  by  training  two  stems  horizontally  18  inches  from  the  ground, 
upright  canes  being  carried  from  these  at  2  feet  apart,  originating  spurs 
not  closer  than  a  foot,  15  inches  being  better.  The  pruning  of  these  are 
the  same  as  for  single  stems.  Another  method  of  training,  less  formal, 
consists  in  laying  in  young  rods  wherever  room  can  be  found  18  inches 
apart,  only  shortening  them  at  the  winter  pruning  to  firm  ripe  parts. 
A  contant  supply  of  young  wood  can  thus  be  secured  and  trained  in  any 
direction,  older  portions  being  cut  out  to  make  room  as  necessary.  Some 
of  the  shoots  may  be  shortened  to  form  spurs. 

Varieties.  —  Blaek  and  White  Cluster,  Miller’s  Burgandy,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Chasselas  Vibert,  and  Royal  Muscadine  are  the  best  varieties 
of  Grapes  for  outdoor  culture. 

Pruning'  liarge  Orchard  Fruit  Trees. — The  removal  of  crowded 
branehes,  those  that  cross  and  interlace  with  others,  small  spray  growing 
in  the  interior  of  trees,  and  dead  portions  of  wood  are  the  chief  details 
necessary  in  keeping  trees  healthy  and  fruitful.  Though  thin  disposal 
of  the  branches  is  very  essential,  severe  thinning  at  one  operation  is  not 
desirable,  should  the  trees  be  exceptionally  full  of  rank  growth  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  previous  years’  neglect.  A  reasonable  amount  may,  however, 
be  taken  out,  each  branch  removed  being  cut  close  at  its  junction  with 
another,  which  will  prevent  young  shoots  breaking  strongly  afterwards. 
Among  a  host  of  crowded  branches  there  is  invariably  an  amount  of 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. — Early-forced  Vines  in  Pots. — When  the  fruit  is  set 
attention  should  be  given  to  thinning,  commencing  as  soon  as  the  berries 
are  fairly  swelling,  removing  the  smallest  first,  and  allowing  sufficient 
room  for  the  berries  left  to  swell  to  their  full  size  without  wedging  or 
crushing  each  other,  yet  leaving  enough  to  form  a  compact  symmetrical 
bunch.  As  a  rule,  early-forced  Vines  require  less  thinning  than  mid¬ 
season  crops,  partly  because  the  bunches  are  smaller,  and  mainly 
through  the  berries  not  attaining  so  large  a  size  as  under  more  favourable 
conditions.  Water  copiously  with  liquid  manure,  keeping  the  evapora¬ 
tion  troughs  charged  with  liquid — 1  oz.  guano  to  each  gallon  of  water, 
dissolving  the  guano  and  straining  before  use.  Where  there  are  no 
evaporation  troughs  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  the  floor  and  pit  edges  may 
be  sprinkled  with  liquid  manure  in  the  afternoon.  Encourage  growth 
above  the  fruit,  yet  only  as  much  as  can  have  exposure  to  light.  Surface 
dress  the  soil  with  short  sweet  manure,  and  when  roots  are  freely 
emitted  from  the  collar  some  turves  may  be  placed  on,  round,  and  over 
the  rims,  extending  a  couple  of  inches  on  the  inside  and  outside,  so  as 
to  rest  on  the  fermenting  material.  This  should  be  pressed  down  and 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  it  level  with  the  rims  of  the 
pots,  but  do  not  raise  the  temperature  about  the  pots  above  75°.  When 
the  roots  are  working  freely  in  the  top-dressing  they  will  greedily  absorb 
nourishment,  which  should  be  supplied  by  sprinkling  a  little  of  some 
approved  fertiliser  on  the  surface  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight.  Bone  and 
blood  manures  have  special  value  for  Vines.  The  temperature  should 
range  from  65°  to  70°  at  night,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  80°  to  85°  from  sun 
heat,  admitting  air  from  75°,  and  closing  early,  so  as  to  raise  it  to  85°  or 
90°  with  sun  heat,  damping  surfaces  at  closing  time  or  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Syringing  the  Vines  ought  not  to  be  practised,  as  there  is 
always  danger  of  the  water  leaving  a  deposit  on  the  berries. 

Early  Houses. — These  will  now  require  care  in  ventilating,  so  as 
not  to  admit  cold  draughts  of  air,  which  cripples  the  foliage  and 
produces  rust  on  the  berries.  Disbud  when  the  best  shows  for  fruit  are 
discernible  in  the  points  of  growths,  and  tie  the  shoots  down  before 
their  points  touch  the  glass.  In  stopping,  be  guided  by  the  space  at 
command.  If  the  distance  between  the  rods  does  not  admit  of  much 
extension  beyond  the  bunch,  stop  one  or  two  joints  above  it,  always 
allowing  space  for  one  or  two  joints  of  lateral  extension.  But  where 
there  is  room,  stop  three  or  four  joints  beyond  the  show  of  fruit,  nipping 
off  the  points  of  the  shoots  when  the  leaf  at  the  stopping  joint  is 
about  the  size  of  a  penny,  and  the  tendrils  as  they  form.  Extend  the 
laterals  so  that  an*  ample  and  even  spread  of  growth  will  be  insured, 
but  do  not  crowd  the  trellis  with  more  foliage  than  can  be  fully 
exposed  to  light.  Remove  all  superfluous  bunches,  overcropping  being 
the  precursor  of  deficiency  of  colour,  and  some  say  of  shanking  in  the 
Grapes.  When  the  flowers  open,  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70°  to 
75°  when  mild,  about  5°  less  if  severe  weather  prevail,  but  insure 
moderate  humidity  in  the  atmosphere.  Where  fermenting  materials 
have  been  employed  in  the  house,  do  not  allow  the  heat  to  decline  at 
this  critical  stage,  but  preserve  a  good  heap  of  Oak,  Beech,  or  Spanish 
Chesnut  leaves  and  stable  litter  in  the  reserve  ground,  to  admit  of  a 
supply  being  obtained  as  required  to  maintain  the  heat  of  that  in  the 
house  with  regularity. 

Vineries  Started  at  the  New  Tear. — The  inside  border  must  be  brought 
into  a  thoroughly  moist  condition  by  repeated  waterings  or  liquid 
manure  at  a  temperature  about  10°  warmer  than  that  of  the  house.  The 
liquid  manure  will  enrich  the  soil,  and  its  value  will  be  seen  later  in  the 
increased  chlorophyll  in  the  leaves  and  in  the  berries.  This  means  good 
colour  later  on,  but  avoid  making  the  soil  sodden  and  sour  by  needless 
early  waterings,  as  this  only  hinders  root  action  and  favours  soft  growths 
with  their  flabby  leaves.  A  heap  of  fermenting  material  on  the  floor 
about  18  inches  deep,  turning  a  portion  of  it  daily,  is  conducive  to  an 
even  break  and  favours  speedy  growth.  Where  this  cannot  be  secured 
sprinkle  the  floors  and  borders  in  the  afternoon  with  liquid  manure,  the 
neat  drainings  of  stables  and  cowhouses  diluted  with  six  times  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water.  This  will  in  due  course  decompose  and  ammonia  be 
liberated,  which,  being  volatile,  forms  with  the  moisture  also  given  off 
from  the  soil  an  ammonia-charged  atmosphere  highly  conducive  to  rapid 
vegetation. 

The  outside  borders  should  be  amply  protected  against  frost,  for  the 
roots  cannot  derive  nor  transmit  nourishment  from  a  frozen  soil.  If  the 
roots  of  the  Vines  are  entirely  outside  the  border  should  have  a  good 
supply  of  fermenting  material,  and  if  this  may  not  be  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  material,  afford  dry  litter  or  fern  or  leaves,  so  as  to  modify 
in  some  measure  the  chilling  tendency  of  cold  rains  or  snow.  Attend  to 
the  due  protection  of  the  stems,  for  if  these  become  frozen  it  is  likely 
the  crop  will  be  destroyed  if  not  the  Vines  down  to  where  frozen. 
Sprinkle  the  Vines  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  bright  dry  weather,  occa¬ 
sionally  only  in  dull.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  60°  to 
65°  by  day,  ventilating  freely  above  65°,  and  close  at  that  point.  The 
rod  and  canes  of  young  Vines  should  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position 
or  lower  to  secure  the  buds  breaking  with  regularity. 
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Late  Grapes. — These  are  best  removed  to  a  dry  room,  where  they 
will  keep  quite  as  well  or  better  as  if  left  on  the  Vines.  The  bunches 
should  be  cut  with  as  much  wood  as  can  be  spared,  and  placed  in  bottles 
filled  with  rain  water,  with  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  in  each,  which  will 
render  any  organic  matter  innocuous.  The  bottles  should  be  fixed  in 
an  inclined  position,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  bunches  hanging  clear  of  the 
sides,  and  they  may  be  as  far  apart  as  not  to  allow  the  bunches  to  touch 
each  other.  Keep  the  temperature  of  the  room  at  about  45°,  examining 
the  bunches  occasionally  for  decayed  berries,  which  should  be  carefully 
removed.  The  Vines  should  then  be  pruned  after  keeping  cool  for  a 
day  or  two,  dressing  the  cuts  with  French  polish,  patent  knotting,  or 
other  approved  preparation  as  a  safeguard  against  bleeding ;  also 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  house.  Admit  air  freely  in  favourable  weather, 
striving  to  give  the  Vines  as  long  and  complete  rest  as  possible.  If  the 
borders  are  unsatisfactory  lift  the  roots  of  the  Vines,  clear  out  the  bad 
soil,  rectify  the  drainage,  and  relay  the  roots  in  fresh  sweet  compost 
within  1  foot  of  the  surface,  and  the  fibry  ones  not  deeper  than  3  inches. 
Where  the  Vines  are  planted  inside,  and  have  inside  and  outside  borders, 
the  renovation  may  be  accomplished  without  loss  of  crop  by  renewing 
the  former  one  year  and  the  latter  the  year  following. 

Flgrs. — Early  Forced,  Trees  in  Pots. — The  temperature  should  now, 
for  trees  started  in  November,  be  increased  to  60°  at  night,  and  65°  by 
day  by  artificial  means,  70°  to  55°  with  sun  heat,  commencing  to  venti¬ 
late  at  70°,  closing  at  75°,  and  if  the  temperature  rise  5°  to  10°  it  will 
be  an  advantage,  provided  it  is  due  to  sun  heat.  Avoid,  however,  a 
high  temperature  by  artificial  means,  for  it  tends  to  attenuate  and 
weaken  the  growths,  and  this  is  unfavourable  to  the  first  and  second 
crops  of  fruit.  The  sturdier  and  shorter  jointed  the  young  shoots  can 
be  kept  the  greater  will  be  the  chances  of  a  satisfactory  early  crop. 
Syringe  the  house  and  trees  twice  a  day — in  the  morning,  and  again  at 
closing  time  in  bright  weather  ;  but  when  dull,  sprinkle  the  floor,  pit 
sides,  and  walls,  as  a  saturated  atmosphere  at  such  times  is  unfavour¬ 
able  to  a  sturdy  fruitful  habit.  As  the  fermenting  material  settles 
firmly  about  the  pots  add  more  fresh  leaves,  bringing  them  nearer  to 
the  rims,  taking  care  that  the  heat  about  the  pots  does  not  exceed  70° 
to  75°.  Water  the  trees  as  required  with  liquid  manure,  always  before 
the  soil  becomes  dry.  Neglect  of  water  for  once  only  will  cause  the 
entire  collapse  of  the  first  crop.  Place  some  turves  about  2  inches  thick, 
grass  side  downwards,  as  already  advised  for  “  Vines  in  pots,”  filling  the 
circular  dish  with  rich  compost.  Sprinkle  a  little  superphosphate  on 
the  turves,  and  surface  dressing  occasionally,  and  water  the  turves  with 
liquid  manure,  so  as  to  keep  them  moist.  Stop  the  growth  at  the  fifth 
leaf,  especially  if  it  is  necessary  for  inducing  a  bushy  habit,  but  avoid 
crowding  the  trees  with  growths  and  foliage  that  cannot  receive  plenty 
of  light. 

Planted-o^it  Ely  Trees  to  Ripen  Fruit  in  May, — The  house  contain¬ 
ing  the  planted-out  trees  for  this  purpose  would  be  started  at  the  new 
year,  or  if  not,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  setting  the  house  to  work. 
The  border  will  need  thoroughly  moistening  through,  after  which  the 
surface  may  be  covered  about  2  inches  thick  with  short  manure.  The 
roots  will  extend  from  the  collar  into  this,  especially  if  the  mulch  be 
rather  thicker  there ;  and  if  the  border  be  narrow  and  shallow  some 
turfy  loam  and  old  mortar  rubbish  may  be  mixed  with  the  manure. 
This  will  favour  surface  rooting,  and  it  will  be  still  further  accelerated 
and  growth  sustained,  both  in  the  wood  and  fruit,  by  sprinkling  a  good 
handful  of  the  following  mixture  on  each  square  yard  every  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  : — Bone  superphosphate  four  parts,  powdered  saltpetre 
two  parts,  ground  gypsum  one  part,  mix,  and  keep  dry.  The  surfaces 
of  the  house  and  trees  will  require  an  occasional  syringing,  but  avoid 
damping  the  trees  in  very  dull  weather,  yet  maintain  a  genial  atmosphere 
by  sprinkling  available  surfaces  when  they  become  dry.  Maintain  a 
night  temperature  of  50°,  55°  from  fire  heat  by  day,  and  from  60°  to  65° 
with  sun  heat,  ventilating  freely  from  that  temperature  and  losing  no 
opportunity  of  effecting  a  change  of  air  daily. 


APIARIAN  NOTES. 

Comb  Foundation. 

It  is  now  thirty-two  years  since  comb  foundation  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  Germany  to  this  country,  and  from  that  time,  being  the 
first  to  manufacture  it,  I  have  employed  it  in  my  hives  extensively. 
There  is  no  wonder  then  that  I  should  be  constantly  appealed  to 
regarding  its  use  by  so  many  bee-keepers.  At  one  time  I 
recommended  full  sheets  of  foundation  in  super  and  in  the  hive  ; 
but  I  have  modified  my  views  and  practice.  Then  sugar  in  some 
places  was  as  high  as  8d.  per  lb.,  and  inferior  at  6d.,  now  the  very 
finest  of  sugar  can  be  had  from  2d.  to  2jd.  per  lb.  Although  I 
recorded  in  these  pages  that  it  was  most  profitable  to  use  full  sheets 
in  supers,  I  soon  experienced  that  if  delicate  samples  of  honey¬ 
comb  were  to  be  produced,  and  our  reputation  for  superior  produce 
was  to  be  maintained,  full  sheets  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  and 
for  thirty  years  I  have  used  narrow  starters  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  broad,  and  will  not  use  broader  ones,  even  at  the  risk  of 
getting  much  less  honey.  I  have  also  modified  my  views  a  little  in 


some  instances  connected  with  the  hive  proper,  and  it  is  here 
most  queries  are  concerned. 

For  the  benefit  of  novices,  I  advise  them  to  use  comb  founda¬ 
tion  economically  and  profitablj’^  ;  certain  conditions  of  bees, 
weather,  and  season,  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  one  mode  of  management  in  its  use 
without  alternatives.  For  example,  with  the  honey  flow  on,  and 
having  a  large  swarm  of  bees,  I  approve  of  having  the  frames  of 
the  hive  filled  with  foundation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  honey 
flow  was  not  on,  or  the  weather  being  inauspicious,  or  it  being  a 
swarm  of  driven  bees  at  the  end  of  the  season,  I  approve  of  starters 
only,  because  in  such  cases  sugar  produces  combs  cheaper  than  comb 
foundation,  with  the  advantage  that  eggs  will  not  be  destroyed 
but  hatched  into  healthy  bees,  while  drone  comb,  especially  in  the 
latter  case,  will  not  be  built.  In  the  case  of  nuclei  and  after 
swarms,  a  portion  of  what  the  bees  can  cover  need  only  have 
full  sheets  for  a  time,  until  the  cluster  of  bees  outgrow  the 
combs.  If  in  the  height  of  the  honey  season,  try  to  prevent 
drone  comb  being  built  ;  circumstances  encourage  the  bees  to 
build  drone  comb,  and  not  the  inclination  of  the  queen  or  the 
variety  of  bees.  After  the  honey  season  is  past,  no  normal  hive 
of  bees  will  build  drone  combs  ;  therefore  they  may  be  encouraged 
to  fill  their  hive  by  feeding,  or  by  transferring  filled  frames  from 
hives  not  intended  for  stocks  to  those  that  are. 

A  little  study  of  the  above  matters  will  enable  novices  in  a  very 
short  time  to  know  when  it  is  best  to  supply  foundation  or  when 
to  withhold  it,  the  great  object  being  to  assist  Nature,  and  to  check 
superabundance  of  drone  combs  with  the  least  possible  outlay. 
Fruitless  discussions  have  been  engaged  in  regarding  the  advantages 
of  giving  comb  foundation  when  the  bees  had  wax  secreted  in  their 
abdomens.  Bees  cannot  secrete  at  one  time  as  much  wax  as  is 
necessary  to  fill  the  hive  with  combs.  When  they  are  prepared  to 
build  combs  by  having  much  wax  secreted  in  the  segments  of  their 
abdomen,  it  is  all  the  more  profitable  to  increase  foundation  ;  but, 
again,  during  the  working  and  breeding  season  bees  are  always 
more  or  less  secreting  wax,  as  it  is  required  not  only  for  the 
building  and  sealing  of  honeycombs,  as  well  as  for  brood  combs. 
Some  bees  also  employ  much  of  it  instead  of  propolis. — A  Lanark¬ 
shire  Bee-keeper. 


■'>,j-AlI  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor  ’’  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Odontoglossum  Insleayl  leopardlnum  (^Tom  Jones'),  —  This 
Orchid  requires  similar  treatment  to  that  usually  accorded  the  other 
species  named  in  your  letter.  It  is  not  advisable  to  keep  it  in  too  high 
a  temperature,  and  water  must  be  judiciously  applied  during  the  winter. 

The  XVXummy  Pea  (AT.  J.  P.). — We  are  astonished  that  such 
absurd  notions  as  you  cite,  about  seeds  never  dying  but  flourishing 
irrespective  of  age,  are  not  extinct.  The  Mummy  Pea  story  is  a  myth. 
The  wily  Arabs  impose  on  travelleis  by  selling  seeds  falsely  stated  to 
have  been  obtained  from  ancient  tombs,  and  find  wonder-seeking 
customers  for  their  wares. 

Analysis  of  Vine  (^E.  IF.).  —  Ash  in  100  parts,  2  62  ;  potash, 
27'88  ;  soda,  8’96  ;  magnesia,  6‘61  ;  lime,  36*26  ;  phosphoric  acid,  13'18  ; 
sulphuric  acid,  2  70;  silica,  088;  iron,  212;-  chloride  of  soda,  1'39. 
This  is  of  continental  vineyards.  Grapes  :  Potash,  63*14  ;  soda,  0*40  ; 
magnesia,  3  97  ;  lime,  9  05  ;  iron,  0  06  ;  phosphoric  acid,  10'42  ;  sulphuric 
acid,  5*61  ;  silicic  acid,  4  11  ;  albuminoides,  0  7  ;  mineral  matter,  0'4. 

Pickled  Timber  for  Footpaths  In  Hothouses  (IF.  L.  B,),— 
The  timber  having  been  pickled  in  petroleum  or  tar  refuse  (bye-products) 
will  continue  to  emit  fumes  injurious  to  vegetation  for  a  considerable 
time,  especially  when  the  sun  heat  is  powerful,  and  the  damage  done  to 
the  plants  will  be  most  pronounced  when  the  houses  are  kept  warm  and 
close.  If  you  take  the  racks  outside,  and  wash  them  well  with  hot 
water  and  soap,  the  smell  will  in  a  great  measure  be  subdued.  Use 
4  ozs.  of  softsoap  to  a  gallon  of  water,  scrub  well,  and  rinse  with  boiling 
water.  The  black  varnish  would  subdue  the  smell,  but  only  temporarily. 
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Camellia  Buds  Falling'  (J.  F,  TF.). — The  buds  may  fall  from  a 
number  of  causes.  One  of  the  most  common  is  dryness  at  the  roots,  but 
we  do  not  think  yours  is  a  case  of  that  kind,  as  the  buds  are  perfectly 
plump,  completely  sound  to  their  centres,  and  the  cells  in  nowise  devoid 
of  nutrient  matter  or  sap.  Nor  is  there  any  trace  whatever  of  disease. 
We  think  the  buds  are  simply  unable  to  expand  from  the  compactness 
of  the  petals,  which  are  so  tight,  especially  at  the  apex  of  the  buds,  as 
to  have  the  appearance  of  being  glued  together.  The  late  Mr.  W.  Wright 
found  that  cutting  off  a  small  portion  of  the  tips  of  the  buds  transversely, 
like  taking  the  end  off  a  cigar,  had  the  effect  of  secuiing  the  expansion 
of  the  flowers,  and  this  on  trees  which  otherwise  failed  to  open  their 
buds,  but  cast  them  year  after  year.  Tbe  experiment  has  been  tried 
on  other  trees,  and  found  to  prevent  the  buds  falling  when  partly 
swelled  for  expanding,  and  secure  fine  blooms.  Try  it  on  yours. 

Planting  Box  Edging  (M.  B.). — Take  up  the  Box,  tear  it  into 
slips,  and  every  one  with  a  small  root  or  two  attached  will  grow,  and  if 
sufficient  of  these  cannot  be  had,  mix  some  without  roots  with  the  others. 
They  should  be  5  or  6  inches  long,  held  in  the  hand  and  the  tops  trimmed 
level,  the  bottom  also.  Make  the  ground  very  firm  and  quite  level,  then 
stretch  the  line,  keeping  it  firm  with  pegs,  and  take  out  a  trench,  the 
side  next  the  line  being  perpendicular,  arrange  the  slips  in  it  close 
together  and  level,  holding  them  in  position  with  one  hand  while  the 
soil  is  beaten  firmly  against  them  with  the  other,  then  fill  in  with  the 
rake  or  spade,  and  tread  the  ground  along  both  sides  the  row,  which, 
when  completed,  may  be  2  inches  above  the  walk.  If  no  rooted  portions 
can  be  had  it  will  be  well  to  take  off  a  number  of  rootless  slips  and  lay 
them  thickly  and  deeply  in  the  ground  in  a  position  shaded  from  the 
sun  in  summer,  and  they  will  emit  roots  and  be  ready  for  planting  in 
the  autumn.  Rooted  portions  may  be  planted  now  if  the  weather  is 
favourable,  or  in  spring,  the  earlier  the  better. 

Growing  Chrysanthemum  Plants  (^Beginner'). — Your  proposed 
compost,  although  very  different  from  the  orthodox  mixture,  may  yet 
answer,  especially  if  by  garden  clay  you  mean  some  of  the  best  of  the 
soil  taken  from  immediately  below  the  surface  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
Strong  clay  or  marl  would  not  be  fit  to  mix  with  the  compost  before  it 
has  been  first  well  pulverised  by  exposure  to  frosts,  and  when  it  has 
broken  up  into  fine  particles  one  load  of  this  would  be  ample  for  five 
loads  of  your  non-retentive  soil.  Use  soot  and  lime  a  little  more  freely, 
and  substitute  grit,  if  available,  for  silver  sand.  To  every  bushel 
of  compost  add  a  6-inch  potful  of  crushed  bones,  and  all  being  well 
mixed  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a  heap  till  wanted,  you  should  have  a 
fairly  good  compost.  Instead  of  allowing  the  three  shoots  obtained 
from  the  first  breaks  to  run  up  as  proposed,  continue  to  pinch  back  till 
the  requisite  number  of  shoots  are  obtained,  the  final  stopping  taking 
place  late  in  June.  The  full  number  of  strong  growths  being  reserved, 
and  the  weakest  cut  out,  place  a  tall  stake  to  each  and  keep  them 
properly  trained.  Only  a  single  bloom  should  be  allowed  on  each.  All 
side  shoots  should  be  closely  pinched,  and  the  buds  that  cluster  round 
the  central  bud  also  carefully  removed,  fairly  large  well  formed  and 
richly  coloured  blooms  may  then  be  expected.  The  requisite  number  of 
blooms  could  be  had  by  allowing  the  three  growths  to  extend  as 
proposed,  especially  if  the  points  are  taken  out  in  June,  allowing  the 
stem  to  branch  naturally. 

Polnsettla  Beaves  Falling  (/?.  IF,). — The  leaves  always  turn 
yellow  and  drop  off  after  the  plants  have  been  in  beauty  for  some  time  ; 
but  the  change  and  casting  of  the  foliage  is  accelerated  by  the  checks 
the  plants  have  received  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature  or  extreme 
dryness  of  the  roots  even  if  only  for  a  few  hours.  If  the  plants  to 
which  you  allude  had  been  grown  in  a  very  warm  house,  and  especially 
if  the  pots  had  been  partly  plunged  in  a  hotbed,  the  journey  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  is  quite  sufficient  to  cause  the  loss  of  foliage. 
Continue  watering  them  regularly  as  long  as  the  bracts  remain  fresh  and 
bright,  then  gradually  withhold  water  until  the  soil  is  quite  dry.  After 
a  few  weeks  of  rest  the  plants  may  be  cut  down,  the  growths  being  made 
into  cuttings  and  inserted  in  sand,  one  joint  below  and  one  eye  just 
above  the  surface.  If  the  pots  are  placed  in  heat  these  cuttings  will 
emit  roots,  and  with  good  culture  form  fine  plants  during  the  season  ; 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  (that  are  produced  if  the  plants  are  not 
cut  down)  root  freely  if  inserted  when  3  inches  long  and  placed  in 
brisk  moist  heat  and  shaded  so  as  to  prevent  flagging.  The  old  cut- 
down  plants,  when  they  have  made  half  an  inch  of  fresh  growth,  should 
be  shaken  out  of  the  pots  and  be  repotted  in  fresh  soil,  and  if  properly 
treated  they  will  produce  large  heads  of  brilliant  bracts  by  next 
Christmas.  Read  the  article  on  the  culture  of  Poinsettias,  published  in 
our  issue  for  December  2l8t,  1893. 

N'ames  of  Fruits. — Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  tbe  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the 
specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 


first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot  be 
named  in  a  hard  green  state.  (_R.  P.  Stafford'). — 1,  Easter  Beurre  ; 
2,  Nec  Plus  Meuris  ;  3,  Knight’s  Monarch  ;  4,  Bergamotte  Esperen. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
Qlom  Jones). — A  Cymbidium,  but  the  flower  was  too  faded  to  ident.fy 
the  species.  (//.  F.). — Oncidium  tigrinum,  (P.  T.  31.). —  The  Date 
Palm,  Phoenix  dactylifera.  (^Amateiir), — Tillandsia  Lindeni.  (^Herts). — 
1,  Selaginella  apus  ;  2,  S.  Kraussiana  ;  3,  S.  Kraussiana  variegata. 
(^Young  Gardener). — Meyenia  erecta  ;  see  illustration  and  description 
in  the  current  issue. 


TRADE  CATALO(JUES  RECEIVED. 

P.  Barr  &  Son,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. —  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Perfect  Golden  Seeds. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nursery,  Crawley,  Sussex. — Garden  Seeds 
and  Garden,  Sundries. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — Garden  Seeds. 

Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray. — Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

J.  B.  Riding,  Chingford,  Essex. — Chrysanthemums. 

Arthur  Robinson,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  E.C. — Seed  Catalogue 
and  Garden  Guide. 

B.  Soddy,  243,  Walworth  Road,  S.E. — Spring  Catalogiie, 

T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries. — Chrysanthemums,  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Begonias,  and  Lilies. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— JANUARY  10th. 

FRUIT. 

The  past  frost  has  not  improved  our  Market,  business  being  exceptionally 


Apples,  per  bushel  , .  . .  2  6  to  9  0 

Cobs  .  40  0  42  6 

Grapes  per  lb .  0  6  2  0 

Lemons,  case  . 10  0  15  0 

VEGET. 

B.  d.  8.  d. 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb.  ..  1  0  to  1  6 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 10  0  0 

Carrots,  bunch .  0  4  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  ..  ..  2  0  3  0 

Celery,  bundle  . 10  13 

Coleworts,  dozen  bunches  2  0  4  0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  ....  2  0  4  0 

Endive,  dozen  . . 13  16 

Herbs,  bunch  ......  0  3  0  0 

Leeks,  bunch  .  0  2  0  0 

Lettuce,  dozen . 0  9  10 

Mushrooms,  punnet  . .  ,,09  10 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE 


d.  s.  d. 

Peaches,  per  doz.  . .  . .  ®  9  ? 

Plums,  per  half  sieve  ,.  0  0  0  0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  ..  2  0  6  0 


A.BLES. 

s.  d.  B.  d, 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet  0  2  to  0  0 

Onions,  bushel .  3  6  4  0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  ..  2  0  3  0 

Parsnips,  dozen . 10  0  6 

Potatoes,  per  cwt .  2  0  4  « 

Salsafy,  bundle . 10  15 

Scorzonera,  bundle  ....  1  6  0  ^ 

Seakale,  per  basket  ....  1  6  19 

Shallots,  per  lb . 0  3  0  0 

Spinach,  bushel  . .  80  00 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 03  07 

Turnips,  bunch . .  0  4  0  6 

PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS, 


Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  ..  4  0  to  6  0 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays ....  0  9  10 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  ..0  6  10 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  ..  0  9  2  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  ..2  0  4  0 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

bunches .  20  60 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

blooms  . 10  4  0 

Euoharis,  dozen .  4  0  6  0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen  ..  4  0  6  0 

Hyacinths,  dozen  spikes  3  0  5  0 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

sprays  .  0  6  0  9 

Lilac  (French)  per  bunch  3  6  6  0 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

sprays  .  09  20 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per 

dozen . 6  0  12  0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

bunches .  40  60 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  ..2  0  4  0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches  ..  3  0  6  0 

Narciss,  Yellow  (French), 

dozen  bunches .  2  0  4  0 

Narciss,  White  (French), 
dozen  bunches .  2  0  4  0 

PLANTS 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arbor  Vit®  (golden)  dozen  6  0  to  12  0 


Aspidistra,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10 

6 

Azaleas,  per  dozen  . .  . , 

24 

0 

42 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 
Drac®na  terminalis,  per 

4 

0 

9 

0 

dozen . 

18 

0 

42 

0 

Drac®na  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Ericas,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Euonvmus ,  var.,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 
Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

24 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Ferns  (small'i  per  hundred 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  ..  ,. 

1 

0 

7 

6 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blcoms 

3 

Oto  12 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches . 

4 

u 

0 

Poinsettia,  doz.  blooms  . . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  YeUow,  dozen  ..  .. 

o 

0 

4 

u 

Roses,  Safrano  (French), 

per  dozen . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Roses,  Safrano  (French), 

per  100  . 

6 

0 

10 

0 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

per  dozen . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Roses,  Marechal  Neil,  per 

dozen  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms . .  . . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms 

0 

9 

2 

0 

Violets,  Parme  (French), 

per  bunch. . 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Violets,  Czar  (French),  per 

bunch  . 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Violets  (English),  dozen 

bunches  . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

[N  POTS. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Foliage  plant?,  var.,  each . . 

2 

Oto  10 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

pots . 

9 

0 

12 

u 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen  12 

0 

24 

0 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each  . .  . . 

„  (specimens)  ..  .. 

1 

0 

15 

0 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Poinsettia,  per  dozen . .  . . 

12 

0 

15 

0 

Solanums,  per  dozen. .  .• 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Tulips,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 
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PIGS  AMD  BACON. 


Pia  management  at  a  home  farm  is  altogether  a  matter  of 
expediency,  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  farm  as  well  as  upon 
household  requirements.  If  the  family  is  in  residence  during 
the  winter,  porkers  of  50  lbs.  or  60  lbs.  weight  will  be  required 
for  a  supply  of  fresh  pork  which  when  fed  upon  milk  thickened 
with  ground  Oats  or  Barley  meal  is  delicious.  But  when  the 
family  is  absent  in  the  winter,  then  only  enough  bacon  hogs  will 
be  required  for  curing  to  afford  a  supply  of  bacon  and  hams 
during  spring,  summer  and  autumn.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of 
detail,  the  number  of  pigs  being  easily  increased  or  reduced  as 
may  be  necessary,  if  only  enough  sows  are  kept  at  the  farm. 
An  extra  sow  or  two  is  immaterial,  as  they  “  pay  for  their  keep  ” 
and  something  more— it  has  been  very  much  more  for  the  last 
year ;  and  if  we  take  the  average  number  of  its  two  litters  a  year 
at  fifteen,  we  shall  find  the  profits  derived  from  a  sow  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  those  of  a  cow.  Where  breeding 
and  selection  have  attention,  and  sows  are  well  cared  for,  the 
average  might  safely  be  placed  at  twenty. 

Well  do  we  remember  the  time  when  it  was  everywhere 
customary  for  men  and  boys  in  charge  of  the  farm  horses  to 
board  and  lodge  with  the  bailiff,  who  used  during  winter  to  kill 
and  salt  enough  pork  to  supply  his  table  till  the  following 
Michaelmas.  Fine  fat  hogs  were  they,  weighing  from  500  to 
600  lb?.,  but  their  day  at  the  home  farm  has  gone  by  ;  porkers, 
and  bacon  hogs  of  about  300  lbs.  weight  are  only  required  now. 
A  middle  white  boar  and  compact  sows  of  medium  size,  such  as 
are  to  be  found  at  most  farms,  give  cross-bred  pigs  very  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  Stress  is  always  placed  upon  the  importance 
of  a  well  bred  male  parent,  and  .iustly  so.  The  term  “profitable 
pigs  ”  is  altogether  comparative  ;  to  render  pigs  really  profitable 
every  detail  must  have  attention.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
greater  number;  the  most  successful  manager  being  he  who 
breeds  well,  feeds  well,  and  also  takes  care  not  to  allow  a  sow  to 
be  burdened  with  more  pigs  than  it  can  properly  rear.  It  is  often 
as  desirable  to  knock  one  or  two  of  an  exceptionally  large  farrow 
on  the  head,  as  it  is  to  get  rid  at  once  of  any  pigs  very  much 
undersized  at  birth. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  remainder  thrive  apace  and 
come  to  hand  quickly  either  as  porkers  or  for  bacon.  It  is  with 
bacon  hogs  that  we  are  now  most  concerned,  because  the  regular 
annual  supply  is  in  course  of  preparation,  one  batch  following 
another  as  fast  as  is  convenient.  We  always  give  bacon  and 
hams  a  month  in  pickle  and  a  month  in  smoke,  and  we  have 
ample  reason  to  keep  to  this  plan.  No  doubt  it  is  obsolete,  but 
the  fact  that  home -cured  bacon  must  be  forthcoming  from  the 
home  farm  at  any  time  of  the  year  is  our  guide  in  curing,  which 
is  so  well  done  that  hams  and  bacon  keep  pei’fectly  sweet,  whole¬ 
some,  and  of  fine  flavour  for  a  year. 

Bacon  to  be  sold  by  the  grocer  and  provision  merchant  is,  on 
the  contrary,  cured,  sold,  and  consumed  with  such  despatch  as  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  accelerated  pace  of  the  day.  The 
bacon  is  palatable  enough,  but  let  the  home  farmer  beware  of 
the  introduction  of  bacon  factory  curing  at  his  farm. 

The  green  bacon  of  commerce  is  now  ready  for  market  in 
eight  or  nine  days  from  the  slaughtering  of  the  pig,  smoked 
bacon  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  This  is  rendered  possible  by  a 
forcing  or  pumping  of  brine  into  the  pores  of  the  pork.  This 
brine  is  made  of  45  lbs.  of  salt,  4  lbs.  of  food  pi’eservative,  3  lbs- 
of  Cane  sugar,  2  lbs.  of  saltpetre,  4  lb.  of  sal  prunella,  and 
20  gallons  of  water.  After  the  pumping  the  flitches  are  sprinkled 


over  with  a  mixture  of  food  preservative  and  saltpetre  in  equal 
parts,  then  rubbed  with  finely  powdered  salt,  and  so  left  in  stacks 
for  three  days,  when  the  stacks  are  turned,  the  salt  rubbing 
repeatel,  and  in  a  few  more  days  is  ready  either  for  sale  as  green 
Dacon  or  for  two  days  in  the  smoking  house.  The  brine  may  be 
used  for  any  bacon  if  cai'e  is  taken  to  test  it  with  the  salino- 
meter,  and  to  use  it  at  a  strength  of  90°.  Oak  sawdust  is  used 
for  the  smoking,  and  it  is  occasionally  sprinkled  with  Juniper 
berries  to  improve  the  flavour. 

F or  the  hams  we  altogether  prefer  the  recipe  which  we  have 
used  for  so  many  years,  and  which  imparts  a  delicious  flavour, 
far  superior  to  that  of  any  ham  which  can  be  bought.  Old 
readers  of  the  Journal  are  familiar  with  it;  here  it  is  for  new 
ones:  For  a  ham  of  20  lbs. — 2  lbs.  of  salt,  3  ozs.  saltpetre, 
3  ozs.  bay  salt,  3  ozs.  Shallots,  1  oz.  Coriander  seed,  1  oz. 
Juniper  berries,  4  lbs.  treacle,  4  lb.  beef  suet.  Use  enough  water 
to  cover  the  hams.  Keep  them  in  this  pickle  for  a  month,  then 
smoke  for  a  month. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

As  we  write  snow  is  falling  fast,  the  land  is  frost-bound,  and  farm 
work  is  likely  to  be  confined  very  much  to  the  homestead  for  the  next 
few  weeks,  which  will  certainly  not  be  idle  ones.  At  the  farmhouse 
there  is  the  daily  and  bi-weekly  churning  of  butter,  the  daily  work 
among  the  cheese,  the  salting  or  placing  in  pickle  of  hams  and  bacon, 
the  bacon  house  fire  to  keep  going,  the  potting  of  lard,  the  plucking  of 
poultry,  the  despatch  of  produce  to  the  hall.  The  slaughter-house  is  in 
almost  daily  use  now  for  the  slaughter  and  dressing  of  sheep  and  pigs. 
See  that  mutton  is  hung  long  enough  before  it  leaves  the  farm  to  insure 
tenderness  when  cooked — there  must  be  a  distinct  understanding  with 
the  cook  about  this  important  matter.  Flour  from  home-grown  wheat 
shows  the  effect  of  the  hot  dry  harvest  in  its  superior  quality,  and  the 
wheat  was  so  hard  and  dry  when  stacked  that  a  stack  may  be  threshed 
whenever  more  wheat  is  wanted,  if  only  it  is  done  when  the  outside  of 
the  stack  is  dry  .  This  may  be  thought  a  trifle,  but  when  heavy  rain  has 
beaten  against  a  stack  day  after  day  it  is  just  as  well  to  wait  a  bit  before 
threshing.  Let  Oat  crushing,  Barley  grinding,  chaff  cutting,  and  root 
slicing  be  done  systematically.  Allow  none  of  the  horses,  cattle,  or 
sheep  to  have  whole  corn.  Some  straw  and  hay  may  be  used  in  rack 
and  manger  to  amuse  and  quiet  them,  but  we  like  the  bulk  of  the  food 
to  be  cut,  crushed,  or  ground.  We  have  had  old  horses  fall  off  sadly  in 
condition  through  feeding  with  whole  corn,  this  has  ever  since  been  an 
incentive  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  careless  carters  to  do  harm  in 
that  way. 

See  that  thorough  cleanliness  has  strict  attention  in  every  stable, 
hovel,  or  building  of  any  sort  used  for  stock.  Insist  upon  the  coats  o£ 
cows,  calves,  and  store  cattle  being  kept  as  clem  and  free  from  filth  as 
those  of  the  horses.  Clean  dry  litter  or  none  must  be  the  rule.  Never 
suffer  any  animal  to  lie  down  upon  sodden  filthy  litter,  or  upon  a  foul 
floor.  Be  much  among  the  stock,  study  any  special  requirements  of 
young  or  delicate  animals,  give  a  look  round  often  of  an  evening,  and 
see  that  all  orders  for  shelter,  warmth,  and  cleanliness  have  attention. 


FERTILISERS  AND  FEEDINU  STUFFS  ACT,  1893. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  consider  it  desirable  to  give  publicity  to  . 
the  provisions  of  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  which  came 
into  force  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1894,  and  extends  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act,  which  applies  to  wholesale  as  well  as 
retail  sales,  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  — 

1,  Provisions  relating  to  the  warranty  to  be  implied  on  the  sale  of  a 
fertiliser  or  feeding  stuff  ; 

2,  Provisions  relating  to  taking  samples  and  obtaining  analyses ;  and 

3,  Provisions  relating  to  offences,  penalties,  and  legal  proceedings. 

Provisions  Relating  to  the  Warrantv  to  be  Implied  on  the 
Sale  of  a  Fertiliser  or  Feeding  Stuff. 

Every  person  who  sells  a  fertiliser  (ie,,  any  article  sold  as  a  fertiliser 
of  the  soil)  which  has  been  manufactured  or  subjected  to  any  artificial 
process  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  imported  from  abroad,  is  required  to 
give  to  the  purchaser  an  invoice  stating  the  name  of  the  fertiliser,  and 
whether  it  is  artificially  compounded  or  not,  and  what  is,  at  least,  the 
per-centage  of  the  nitrogen,  phosphates  soluble  and  insoluble  (i  e.,  in 
water),  and  potash,  if  any,  contained  in  the  fertiliser,  and  this  invoice  is 
to  have  effect  as  a  warranty  by  the  seller  of  the  statements  contained 
therein.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  a  sale  where  the  whole  amount 
sold  at  the  ^ame  time  weighs  less  than  half  a  cwt. 

Every  person  who  sells  a  feeding  stuff  (t.e.,  any  article  sold  for  use 
as  food  for  cattle)  which  has  been  artificially  prepared,  is  required  to 
give  to  the  purchaser  an  invoice,  stating  the  name  of  the  feeding  stuff, 
and  whether  it  has  been  prepared  from  one  substance  or  seed,  or  from 
more  than  one  substance  or  seed,  and  this  invoice  is  to  have  effect  as  a 
warranty  by  the  seller  of  the  statements  contained  therein. 

Where  any  feeding  stuff  is  sold  under  a  name  or  description  implying 
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that  it  is  prepared  from  any  particular  substance,  or  from  any  two  or 
more  particular  substances,  or  is  the  product  of  any  particular  seed,  or 
of  any  two  or  more  particular  seeds,  and  without  any  indication  that  it 
is  mixed  or  compounded  with  any  other  substance  or  seed,  there  is  to  be 
implied  a  warranty  by  the  seller  that  it  is  pure,  that  is  to  say,  is  prepared 
from  that  substance  or  those  substances  only  or  is  a  product  of  that  seed 
or  those  seeds  only. 

On  the  sale  of  any  feeding;  stuff  there  is  to  be  implied  a  warranty  by 
the  seller  that  the  article  is  suitable  for  feeding  purposes. 

Any  statement  by  the  seller  of  the  per-centages  of  nutritive  and  other 
ingredients  contained  in  any  feeding  stuff  made  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Act  in  an  invoice  of  such  feeding  stuff,  or  in  any  circular  or  adver¬ 
tisement  descriptive  of  such  feeding  stuff,  is  to  have  effect  as  a  warranty 
by  the  seller. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  the  expression  “  cattle  ”  means  bulls, 
cows,  heifers,  calves,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  horses. 

Peovisions  Relating  to  Taking  Samples  and  Obtaining 

Analyses. 

The  Act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  chief  analyst  by  the 
Board  and  of  district  analysts  by  local  authorities. 

Every  purchaser  of  any  fertiliser  or  feeding  stuff,  on  payment  to  a 
district  analyst  of  a  fee  sanctioned  by  the  body  who  appointed  the 
analyst,  is  entitled,  within  ten  days  after  delivery  of  the  article  to  the 
purchaser,  or  receipt  of  the  invoice  by  the  purchaser,  whichever  is  later, 
to  have  the  article  analysed  by  the  analyst,  and  to  receive  from  him  a 
certificate  of  the  result  of  his  analysis  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
Board. 

Where  a  purchaser  desires  to  have  an  article  thus  analysed  he  may, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  made  by  the  Board,  take  three  samples 
of  the  article  for  the  purpose  of  analysis. 

A  copy  of  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Regulations,  1893,  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Board,  appears  at  the  end  of  this  leaflet.  These 
regulations  must  be  strictly  followed  by  any  purchaser  who  takes  the 
samples  himself. 

The  Act  provides,  however,  that  a  district  analyst,  or  some  person 
authorised  by  him  in  that  behalf,  with  the  approval  of  the  body  who 
appointed  the  analyst,  shall,  on  request  either  by  the  purchaser  or  by 
the  seller,  and  on  payment  of  a  fee  sanctioned  by  the  said  body,  take 
the  samples  on  behalf  of  the  purchaser. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  purchaser  has  the  option  of  setting  the 
Act  in  motion  by  merely  sending  to  the  district  analyst,  within  ten  days 
after  delivery  of  the  article  to  him  or  receipt  of  the  invoice,  whichever 
is  later,  a  notice  in  writing  stating  that  he  desires  that  the  samples  shall 
be  taken  by  the  district  analyst,  and  also  stating  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  purchaser  and  the  seller,  and  such  particulars  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  district  analyst  to  identify  the  article  to  be 
analysed. 

The  purchaser  is,  at  or  before  the  time  when  the  samples  are  thus 
taken,  to  supply  the  district  analyst  with  the  invoice  or  a  copy  thereof, 
and  also,  in  the  case  of  a  feeding  stuff,  with  any  circular  or  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  seller  descriptive  of  the  article  to  be  analysed,  which  the 
purchaser  may  wish  the  district  analyst  to  consider  in  making  his 
analysis  and  giving  his  certificate. 

When  the  purchaser  intends  to  take  the  samples  himself,  he  is  to 
give  three  days’  notice  in  writing  of  such  intention  to  the  seller,  with 
particulars  as  to  the  place,  day,  and  hour  of  sampling.  If  the  seller  does 
not  attend,  the  samples  are  to  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  a  witness, 
who  is  to  initial  each  sample. 

The  purchaser  is  immediately  to  deliver  or  send  by  post  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  analyst  one  of  such  samples  with  a  report  of  the  case,  the  invoice, 
or  a  copy  thereof,  and  also,  in  the  case  of  a  feeding  stuff,  any  circular 
or  advertisement  of  the  seller  descriptive  of  the  article  to  be  analysed, 
which  the  purchaser  may  wish  the  district  analyst  to  consider  in  making 
his  analysis  and  giving  his  certificate.  One  of  the  remaining  samples  is 
to  be  delivered  or  sent  by  post  to  the  seller,  and  the  other  is  to  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  purchaser. 

All  samples  are  to  be  so  packed  and  secured  that  they  cannot  be 
tampered  with,  and  to  be  sealed  and  initialed  by  the  person  taking  the 
sample,  and  numbered  consecutively,  and  they  may  also  be  sealed  by 
the  purchaser  and  the  seller,  if  present  and  so  desiring.  Each  sample  is 
to  be  endorsed  with  the  name  of  the  article,  and  the  date  and  place  of 
the  sampling. 

Where  any  samples  are  taken  in  the  presence  of  and  sealed  by  the 
seller  as  well  as  the  purchaser,  such  samples  are  to  be  deemed,  as  be¬ 
tween  the  purchaser  and  seller,  to  have  been  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  above  mentioned  regulations. 

If  the  seller  or  the  purchaser  objects  to  the  certificate  of  the  district 
analyst,  one  of  the  samples  selected,  or  another  sample  selected  in  like 
manner,  may,  at  the  request  of  the  seller,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
purchaser,  be  submitted  to  the  chief  analyst  with  the  invoice  or  a  copy 
thereof,  and  any  such  circular  or  advertisement  as  above  mentioned, 
and  the  seller,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  purchaser,  is,  on  payment  of 
a  fee  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury,  entitled  to  have  the  sample  analysed 
by  the  chief  analyst,  and  to  receive  from  him  a  certificate  of  the  result 
of  his  analysis.  The  fees  approved  by  the  Treasury  for  analyses  by  the 
chief  analyst  are,  one  guinea  for  each  of  the  more  diflScult  and  complex 
samples,  and  half  a  guinea  for  each  of  those  of  a  simpler  character,  the 
chief  analyst  determining  in  each  case  whether  the  higher  or  lower  fee 
shall  be  charged. 

The  cost  of  and  incidental  to  obtaining  any  analysis  in  pursuance  of 


the  above  provisions  are  to  be  borne  by  the  seller  or  the  purchaser  in 
accordance  with  the  results  of  the  analysis,  and  to  be  recoverable  as  a 
simple  contract  debt. 

Peovisions  Relating  to  Offences,  Penalties,  and  Legal 

Peoceedings. 

Section  3  of  the  Act  makes  the  seller  of  any  fertiliser  or  feeding  stuff 
liable  (without  prejudice  to  any  civil  liability),  on  summary  conviction, 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20  for  a  first  offence,  and  for  any  subsequent 
offence  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50  if  he  commits  any  of  the  following 
offences — namely, 

(a)  Fails  without  reasonable  excuse  to  give,  on  or  before,  or  as  soon 
as  soon  as  possible  after,  the  delivery  of  the  article,  the  invoice  required 
by  the  Act ;  or 

(h')  Causes  or  permits  any  invoice  or  description  of  the  article  sold 
by  him  to  be  false  in  any  material  particular  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
purchaser ;  or 

(c)  Sells  as  a  feeding  stuff  any  article  which  contains  any  in¬ 
gredient  deleterious  to  cattle,  or  to  which  has  been  added  any  in¬ 
gredient  worthless  for  feeding  purposes  and  not  disclosed  at  the  time  of 
the  sale. 

In  any  proceeding  for  an  offence  under  this  section  it  will  be  no 
defence  to  allege  that  the  purchaser,  having  bought  only  for  analysis, 
was  not  prejudiced  by  the  sale. 

A  person  alleged  to  have  committed  an  offence  under  the  preceding 
provisions  in  respect  of  an  article  sold  by  him,  will  be  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  and  remedies,  civil  or  criminal,  against  the  person  from 
whom  he  bought  the  article  as  are  available  to  the  person  who  bought 
the  article  from  him,  and  any  damages  recovered  by  him  may,  if  the 
circumstances  justify  it,  include  the  amount  of  any  fine  and  costs  paid 
by  him  on  his  conviction,  and  the  costs  of  and  incidental  to  his  defence 
on  such  conviction. 

If  any  person  knowingly  and  fraudulently — 

(a)  Tampers  with  any  parcel  of  fertiliser  or  feeding  stuff  so  as  to 
procure  that  any  sample  of  it  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  does  not 
correctly  represent  the  content  of  the  parcel ;  or 

(V)  Tampers  with  any  sample  taken  under  the  Act  ; 
he  will  be  liable,  under  section  6  of  the  Act,  on  summary  conviction  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  £20,  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
six  months. 

Section  7  of  the  Act  provides  that  a  prosecution  may  be  instituted 
either  by  the  person  aggrieved  or  by  the  local  authorities,  or  by  any 
body  or  association  authorised  in  that  behalf  by  the  Board,  but  that  in 
the  case  of  an  offence  under  section  3  of  the  Act ,  no  prosecutiom  shall 
be  instituted  by  the  person  aggrieved  or  by  any  body  or  association 
except  on  a  certificate  by  the  Board  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
the  prosecution. 

It  also  provides  that  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  summary  conviction 
under  the  Act  may  appeal  therefrom  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts. 

At  the  hearing  of  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding  with  respect  to 
any  article  analysed  in  pursuance  of  the  above  provision,  the  production 
of  a  certificate  of  the  district  analyst,  or  if  a  sample  has  been  submitted 
to  the  chief  anaylst,  will  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
stated,  unless  the  defendant  or  person  charged  requires  that  the  analyst 
be  called  as  a  witness. — {Board  of  Agriculture). 


METEOROLOaiCAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamden  Squabb,  London. 

Lat.Sl®  32' 40"  N. ;  Loag.  0°  8/  0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day, 

A 

09 

1893, 

December 

and 

January. 

1  Barometer 

1  at  32°,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Eadiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  . . 

31 

30-556 

23-0 

22-4 

Calm. 

38-1 

38-0 

21-2 

37-3 

22-1 

0-012 

Monday  . , 

1 

30-335 

35-7 

34-7 

N.W. 

37-2 

38-0 

22-1 

45-4 

22-1 

— 

Tuesday  . . 

2 

30-216 

34-1 

33-2 

N. 

36-9 

36*4 

320 

46-9 

28-2 

0-047 

Wednesday 

3 

30-572 

27-9 

26-1 

B. 

36-8 

31-0 

24-8 

41-1 

23-0» 

0-048 

Thursday . . 

4 

30-288 

24.7 

23-8 

n.e. 

36-2 

25-9 

23-1 

39-8 

20-4* 

0-029 

Friday 

5 

29-85^ 

14-3 

13-9 

B. 

35-9 

19-8 

13-1 

38-2 

20-2« 

0-115 

Saturday  . . 

6 

29-647 

23-6 

23-1 

N.E. 

35-6 

25-3 

13-6 

30-0 

14-3* 

— 

30-210 

26  2 

25-3 

36-7 

31-1 

21-4 

39-8 

21-5 

0-251 

*  Covered  by  the  falling  snow. 

EEMAEKS. 

31st. — Cold, with  bright  sunshine,  and  much  rime  in  morning;  cloudy  afternoon;  a 
little  fog  in  evening. 

Isl. — Fine  with  occasional  gleams  of  sun  in  morning ;  generally  sunny  in  afternoon ; 
fair  evening. 

2nd. — Fine  with  frequent  sunshine  in  morning ;  snow  showers  at  0.30  P.M.,  and  from 
2.15  p.M.  to  2.45  P.M.,  and  occasional  flakes  later. 

3rd. — Sufficient  snow  to  cover  the  ground  early,  and  frequent  flakes  or  very  slight 
falls  all  morning ;  much  bright  sunshine  in  afternoon  ;  overcast  evening ; 
snow  again  at  night,  with  high  wind. 

4th. — Snow  early,  making  the  depth  on  the  ground  about  an  inch  by  9  A.M. ;  occasional 
gleams  of  sun,  and  frequent  sprinkles  of  snow  all  day. 

5th. — Frequent  sprinkles  of  snow  early  (about  1  inch) ;  bright  sunshine  from  10  A.M. 
to  noon ;  overcast  afternoon  and  evening  ;  snow  at  night. 

6th.— Snow  early  (2  inches  deep  by  9  A.M.),  and  overcast  after  ;  fog  in  evening. 

A  cold  week,  temperature  much  below  the  average,  but  not  quite  so  cold  as  the 

corresponding  week  of  1893, — G.  J.  Symons. 
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Never  was  the  planter’s  work  put  to  a  more  severe  test  than 
in  the  great  drought  of  last  summer,  never  were  results  of 
good  and  bad  work  more  pronounced,  or  the  cause  of  them  more 
apparent.  Undoubtedly  it  caused  much  anxiety  because  of  its 
extraordinary  duration,  but  a  little  more  watchfulness  than  usual, 
with  some  extra  care  of  the  trees  planted  last  winter,  was  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the  finest  season 
for  growth,  development,  and  well  ripened  wood  of  our  time. 
Persons  who  ignored  the  first  principles  of  planting,  or  were  too 
careless  to  apply  them  in  practice,  have  been  loud  in  their  outcry 
about  losses  from  the  drought.  Will  they  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  long,  hot,  dry  summer  was  a  positive  boon  to  those 
planters  who  knew  how  to  take  care  of  their  trees,  and  did  it  ?  It 
can  do  nothing  but  good  to  go  sufficiently  into  particulars  to  make 
clear  the  causes  ©f  success  or  failure,  in  view  of  improvement  in 
practice  where  it  is  so  entirely  possible,  and  to  prevent  losses  of 
trees,  of  time,  of  money — often  too  of  patience,  by  those  who 
spend  it,  and  who  have  a  reasonable  right  to  a  fair  return  for  it. 

Of  work  which  came  under  my  control  last  season  two  or  three 
examples  may  be  given  by  way  of  illustration.  Early  in  November 
1892  a  new  kitchen  garden  and  an  orchard  were  planted  with  fruit 
trees  and  bushes — standards  in  the  orchard;  pyramids,  espaliers, 
cordons,  and  dwarf  trained  trees  around  the  garden  quarters  and 
against  the  walls  ;  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  the  fruit  houses. 
The  soil  had  been  carefully  prepared  by  draining  and  trenching,  so 
that  when  ihe  trees  were  received  from  the  nurseryman  there  was 
no  waiting,  they  were  unpacked  and  planted  at  once.  Every  tree, 
of  whatever  form  or  kind,  had  its  branch  growth  thinned  and 
shortened,  bruised  root  ends  taken  off  with  a  clean  cut,  the  roots 
carefully  spread  out  at  full  length,  well  packed  with  fine  soil  pressed 
firmly  upon  them  by  treading,  and  planted  at  the  same  depth  as  it 
had  been  at  the  nursery.  Each  tree  requiring  support  was  made 
80  secure  that  it  could  not  be  loosened  in  the  soil  by  storms,  and  a 
mulching  of  short  stable  manure  about  6  inches  deep  was  applied 
from  each  stem  outwards,  far  enough  not  only  to  cover  the  soil  in 
which  the  roots  then  were,  but  that  also  into  which  new  root 
growth  would  enter. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  pruned  roots  would  be  bristling  with 
a  new  growth  of  rootlets — feeders  for  the  trees  in  the  following 
spring.  Therein  lies  an  important  advantage  of  early  planting, 
and  my  expectations  of  vigorous  spring  growth  realised.  Growth 
was  well  sustained  throughout  the  season  and  entirely  satisfactory, 
that  of  the  Peaches  and  Nectarints  being  especially  remarkable, 
most  of  the  trees  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  the  autumn  of  1893 
having  a  spread  of  9  feet.  The  wood  is,  moreover,  well  ripened, 
and  much  of  it  bristling  with  those  plump  triple  buds  which  are  a 
sure  indication  of  fine  fruit  this  season.  With  such  thorough 
mulching  the  trees  only  required  water  occasionally,  because  eva¬ 
poration  was  so  well  checked  by  it  that  the  soil  was  kept  precisely 
in  that  warm  moist  condition  so  favourable  to  the  free  unchecked 
growth  of  root  and  branch.  In  the  Peach  houses,  a  constant  use  of 
the  syringe  with  plenty  of  clean  water  kept  the  leaves  clean  and 
free  from  spot  or  blemish  of  any  kind.  Some  forest  trees  and 
shrubs  planted  about  the  same  time  with  similar  care  on  the  same 
estate  also  made  good  growth . 

In  another  county  for  unavoidable  reasons  a  new  fruit  garden 
No.  708. — VoL.  XXVIII.,  Third  Skkies. 
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could  not  be  planted  till  March,  yOi  by  the  exercise  of  great  care 
in  planting,  and  especially  in  the  mulching  and  subsequent 
watering,  growth  was  so  satisfactory  that  dozens  of  Apple  cordons 
were  allowed  to  mature  some  fruit.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
further  upon  the  detiils  of  the  planting,  as  it  was  precisely 
similar  in  each  case. 

Of  failures  which  came  under  my  notice,  the  loss  of  many 
hundreds  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  new  public  park  was  one  of  the 
most  startling.  How  the  planting  was  done  I  cannot  say,  but 
afterwards  the  trees  were  left  to  take  their  chance  of  what  might 
follow.  My  inspection  induced  the  conclusion  that  the  planting 
had  been  done  carelessly;  certainly  no  mulching  had  been  used, 
and  for  supports  the  trees  had  only  single  stakes,  from  which  they 
had  broken  loose  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  string.  Frequently 
in  planting  a  large  number  of  tx’ees  much  harm  is  done  by  exposing 
the  roots  to  the  air — to  frost,  wind,  and  sunshine — causing  the 
rootlets  to  perish.  This  alone  tells  seriously  against  them,  root  action 
when  growth  begins  being  so  feeble  that  a  drought  commencing 
so  early  as  did  that  of  last  year  would  be  fatal  to  them. 

In  one  instance  some  Peach  trees  which  I  saw  last  autumn  had 
been  planted  two  years,  but  had  made  no  appreciable  growth.  The 
owner  of  them — a  market  gardener — said  Peach  trees  would  not 
answer  with  him,  and  he  must  try  something  else  !  Apparently 
such  things  as  watering  and  mulching  had  never  been  thought  of 
by  him,  for  he  told  me  as  something  remarkable  that  he  had  dug  a 
bole  near  one  of  them  last  summer,  and  found  the  soil  “  dust  dry  ” 
to  the  depth  of  his  spade  !  Comment  is  unnecessary,  but  I  record 
the  fact,  as  skilful  practitioners  would  hardly  suppose  such 
ignorance  or  want  of  thought  to  be  possible. — Edward  Luckhurst. 


GABDENERS’  HOLIDAYS. 

Gardeners’  holidays  appear  to  me  so  impregnated  with  the 
working  spirit  pervading  our  lives,  that  a  little  chat  about  them 
may  not  be  out  of  place  amongst  the  more  solid  matter  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  which  certainly  would,  if  they  consisted  of 
high  junketings  or  boisterous  revelry  ;  but  they  are  so  peculiarly 
different  to  the  relaxations  of  other  workers — bearing  fruit  in  the 
form  of  notes  and  jottings  from  many  pens,  not  the  least  palatable 
amongst  the  many  good  things  in  its  pages.  Pleasant  reading  are 
these  notes,  fresh  and  crisp  as  those  of  the  “  Old  Lady  of  Thread- 
needle  Street,”  though  it  was  once  remarked  to  me  by  one  whose 
business  lay  more  with  the  latter  than  the  former,  on  reading  a 
gardener’s  note  in  which  a  little  extra  praise  had  been  allocated  to 
the  visited  by  the  visitor  :  “  Oh !  you  gardeners  are  like  the 
Hottentots  who  butter  one  another  all  over.”  Though  not  agreeing 
with  him,  I  have  since  thought  there  was  a  grain  of  wheat  amongst 
his  chaff. 

The  marked  difference  in  our  holidays  and  those  of  a  business 
man,  who  in  putting  up  his  last  shutter  shuts  up  his  shop  com¬ 
pletely  and  goes  off  fancy  free,  is  that,  metaphorically,  we  needs 
must  carry  our  shop  on  our  back — plant  houses,  vineries,  and  other 
impedimenta  which  are  ever  crying  out  for  water,  fire,  or  other 
necessaries.  Though  young  heads  are  left  in  charge,  the  old  heads 
carry  the  anxiety  with  them.  Still,  if  we  take  our  pleasures 
quietly  it  is  not  sorrowfully  ;  and  how  enjoyable  it  is  to  pay  a  visit 
to  an  old  friend,  and  after  a  journey  of  perhaps  some  miles  across 
country  and  nearing  his  house  you  sniff  the  welcome  in  the  air, 
certain  mysterious  odours  from  the  interior  mingling  with  the  scents 
of  Flora  outside.  It  is — yes,  it  is  really  grateful  and  comforting. 
I  cannot  avoid  retailing  some  of  my  experiences  of  what  are  to  me 
ideal  holidays.  “What  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know  ? 
An  old  friend  and  his  family  to  meet,  a  hearty  welcome,  plenty  to 
look  at  after,  and  so  much  to  talk  about.  But  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  is  never  finished.  And  what  do  we  talk  about?  is  it  not 
shop  ? — a  vulgar  simile,  but  expressive  ;  and  that  spoil  we  go 
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honaa  laden  with  !  Is  not  that  shop  too  in  the  form  of  roots  or 
cuttings  parcelled  up,  and  some  scraps,  mayhap,  fixed  in  the  lining 
of  your  hat,  yes,  and  some  fresh  ideas  in  the  head  under  the  hat? 
So,  judging  by  myself  as  the  ordinary  type  of  gardener  to  be  met 
with  in  these  islands,  I  conclude  that  our  shop  is  fixed  as  firmly  on 
oar  backs  as  the  house  on  a  snail ;  to  remove  either  would  entail  a 
catastrophe. 

Many  employers  do  give  every  facility  for  these  mutual  visits. 
Yet  are  there  a  few  places  in  which  from  the  time  you  enter  till 
the  time  you  leave  a  sense  of  dread  prevails,  and  you  are  ready  to 
run  for  the  nearest  ambush  in  the  form  of  shrub  or  tree  at  the 
ominous  words,  “  some  of  the  family.”  This  is  a  mistake,  to 
obviate  which  it  would  be  better  for  master  and  man  to  have  a 
proper  understanding  as  to  whether  his  gardening  friends  might  be 
visible,  and  I  think  there  are  but  few  owners  who  would  deny  the 
privilege  if  the  matter  was  rightly  placed  before  them. 

Some  of  us  can  say  we  get  too  many  holidays,  unless  they  be  in 
the  form  of  those  gaps  in  our  lives  coming  between  two  situations. 
These  I  dismiss,  for  there  is  no  pleasure  in  contemplating  them,  but 
the  amount  of  pleasure  in  the  pleasant  ones  is  not,  happily,  in  ratio 
to  the  time  they  occupy.  Many  of  us  do  perhaps  feel  a  little 
envious  of  the  few  so  happily  placed  as  to  be  able  to  make  annual 
peregrinations  lasting  days,  and  in  some  cases  weeks  ;  but  again, 
with  a  little  philosophising  we  may  be  able  to  draw  around  our¬ 
selves  curtains  of  comfort,  and  with  heart  and  mind  fixed  in  the 
endless  variety  of  our  work  learn  to  look  upon  our  lives  as  one 
long  holiday.  Some  can  do  this,  and  I  do  not  know  that  these 
happily  placed  men  are  to  be  much  envied,  if  we  consider  the 
amount  of  labour  and  fatigue  they  face  on  their  holidays,  rushing 
off  at  express  speed  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  kingdom  to  judge 
at  some  show,  to  find  themselves  again  judged  by  experts  ;  to  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  ;  to  be  severely  shaken  on  Irish  jaunting 
cars  for  twenty-five  miles  at  a  stretch.  No,  we  will  not  envy  them  ; 
we  will  honour  them  for  the  sacrifice.  I  have  given  you  at  starting 
my  ideal  of  a  gardener’s  holiday  ;  these  latter,  enviable  ones, 
we,  I  think,  enjoy  better  through  the  notes  and  jottings  over  the 
pipe  of  peace  at  home,  and  here  we  can,  at  a  small  outlay,  visit 
torrid  and  frigid  zones,  visit  Borneo,  “the  gardens  of  the  sun,”  in 
the  company  of  a  scientist,  traveller,  and,  last  not  least,  a  gardener  ; 
and  what  we  miss  in  these  imaginary  travels  we  must,  for  com¬ 
pensation,  think  of  the  dangers  we  escape — incurred  by  these 
earnest  men  in  fighting  extremes  of  climate. 

We,  too,  can  gather  the  ripe  fruit  of  experience,  of  the  clear 
head,  the  warm  heart,  through  the  medium  of  a  facile  pen  as 
(exemplified  in  the  New  Year’s  address  of  “  D.,  Deal,"  as  well  as  the 
pleasure — a  pleasure  qualified  by  his  opening  remarks  that  a 
younger  voice  and  hand  might  be  preferable,  and  to  which  there 
<;an  be  but  one  answer.  No  !  emphatically  no  !  The  green  fruit 
may  piomise  well,  but  give  us  the  ripe  fruit  that  we  know  is  so 
good.  May  it  yet  for  years  to  come  be  the  premier  dish  served  up 
to  us  in  the  New  Year’s  number  of  the  Journal  (the  holiday 
number  may  I  call  it  ?)  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  my  erratic  pen, 
seemingly  gone  a  little  way  from  the  text,  but  easy,  I  think,  to 
connect  the  pleasures  of  our  brief  holidays  with  those  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom. 

“  Whose  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 

,  .  And  all  her  paths  are  peace.” 

— E.  K. 


HALF  HOURS  WITH  GREAT  AUTHORS. 

The  Twin  Aspects  of  Culture. 

The  temptation  to  indulge  in  a  lay  sermon,  directed,  of 
course,  against  somebody  else,  is  one  that,  at  some  time  or  other, 
assails  nearly  all  of  us.  There  occur  such  reprehensible  instances 
of  moral  obliquity,  that  it  seems  nothing  short  of  a  duty  to 
fulminate  against  them,  albeit  the  denouncer  would  often  be  better 
employed  in  a  little  wholesome  self-condemnation. 

Now,  in  this  and  any  other  communication  of  a  like  nature 
which  may  follow  it,  if  haply  it  should  be  found  worthy  of  type, 
it  would  ill  become  me,  for  reasons  drawn  from  reflections  on  the 
truth  of  my  last  sentence,  to  fall  into  the  temptation  foreshadowed 
by  the  first.  What  I  wish  to  do  is  to  call  attention  to  the  points 
of  some  of  our  best  writers,  outside  the  narrow  trammels  of  the 
formal  review,  and  to  deduce  from  them  some  lessons  which  may 
be  of  value  from  a  gardening  point  of  view,  without  an  excess  of 
redundant  and  pedantic  moralising. 

I  should  commence  with  a  sad  platitude  if  I  were  to  say  that 
even  the  specialist  is  benefited  by  general  reading,  and  yet  it  would 
not  be  an  entire  waste  of  words  to  enter  a  mild  protest  against  the 
strong  tendency  which  affects  most  persons  who  are  pursuing  any 
particular  course  of  study  to  read  and  think  in  one  groove  ;  and 
this  protest  I  think  the  more  pardonable,  inasmuch  as  its  effects 


would  be  in  the  direction  of  breaking  down  narrow  conceptions 
and  opening  up  broader  and  wider  views — not  only  of  things  in 
general,  but  even,  and  also,  of  the  special  subject  which  is  being 
followed  up.  Thus  the  military  pupil  studying  gunnery  is  not 
confined  to  the  mastery  of  the  methods  of  ramming  in  charges,  but 
is  directed  through  a  course  of  study,  which  embraces  the  principles 
of  manufacture,  combustion,  vacuum  and  wind  resistance,  and 
many  other  points  which  are  a  sealed  book  to  the  ignorant  artillery¬ 
man,  but  a  necessary  part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  his  officer. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  in  the  more  peaceful  art  of 
gardening.  Would  we  be  as  the  rank  and  file,  then  let  us  be 
content  with  practising  the  rapid  spreading  of  manure.  Would  we  be 
as  the  masters  of  the  profession,  then  let  us  go  beyond  the  mere 
muscle  work,  and  learn  what  the  manure  is,  what  its  constituents 
are,  the  different  crops  to  which  the  different  kinds  can  be  best 
applied,  and  the  reasons  why  they  are  benefited  by  i*".  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  observe  that  on  the  whole  there  is  a  far  more  pronounced 
desire  for  advanced  information  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  gardening  than  of  gunnery,  and  it  is  mainly  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  hopeful  that  a  casual  chat  about  books  and  what  their 
writers  tell  us  may  find  an  occasional  welcome. 

In  response  to  the  oft-repeated  and  sometimes  almost  despairing 
question,  “ What  shall  I  read?”  I  have  wondered  if  it  would  be 
thought  a  mere  idle  conceit  to  suggest  that  all  good  writing,  no 
matter  what  its  subject,  must  of  necessity  be  helpful  to  every 
student.  To  give  an  instance,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  many  young 
gardeners  would  turn  to  the  criticisms  of  Carlyle  on  German 
literature  for  any  help  to  them  in  their  special  line  of  work,  and 
undoubtedly  if  their  search  were  in  the  direction  of  ascertaining 
the  constituents  of  a  Parsnip  or  the  elements  of  a  heap  of  stable 
manure  they  would  look  in  vain.  But  on  the  higher  ground  of 
ethics,  on  the  noblest  aspects  of  knowledge,  on  the  question  of  the 
perception  of  high  principles  in  respect  to  beauty  and  conduct,  on 
the  intellectual  grasp  of  motives,  as  well  as  the  physical  capacity 
for  action — on  these  and  many  other  grounds  the  Chelsea  sage  may 
be  looked  up  to  as  a  wise  and  eloquent  master. 

At  the  outset  I  must  confess  my  inability  to  copy  the  methods 
of  the  fashionable  reviewer  by  laying  bare  the  inner  lives  of  my 
authors.  Not,  perhaps,  that  my  knowledge  of  Carlyle  was  less 
than  theirs  of  the  various  great  men  with  whom  they  deal.  When 
a  small  boy  in  a  Chelsea  nursery  years  ago,  I  more  than  once  had 
the  privilege  of  staring  in  awe  at  the  wonderful  old  man  before 
whom  the  finest  intellects  of  the  past  few  decades  have  humbly 
bowed,  and  on  one  occasion  I  even  picked  up  his  umbrella.  He 
lived  in  a  row  of  old-fashioned  houses  near  the  river,  and  his 
rugged  features  were  as  familiar  to  the  ’bus  conductors  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  those  of  the  Personally  Criticised  are  to  the 
Personal  Critic.  But  let  his  writings  satisfy  us.  Carlyle  has 
spoken  strongly  on  the  necessity  for  thoroughness  on  the  part 
of  the  students,  else  may  the  master  be  misconceived.  Do  not,  he 
says  in  effect,  be  hasty  in  condemning  that  which  is  not  easy 
to  understand,  but  try  as  hard  to  grasp  the  writer’s  meaning  as  the 
latter  has  done  to  express  it. 

“  The  reader  must  faithfully  and  toilsomely  co-operate  with  him  [the 
writer]  if  any  fruit  is  to  come  of  their  mutual  endeavours.  Should  the 
former  take  up  his  ground  too  early,  and  affirm  to  himself  that  now  he 
has  seized  what  he  has  not  seized ;  that  this  and  nothing  else  is  the 
thing  aimed  at  by  his  teacher,  the  consequences  are  plain  enough- 
disunion,  darkness  and  contradiction  between  the  two.” 

Might  not  this  be  taken  as  the  basis  and  foundation  of  all 
study?  Would  not  every  student,  whether  of  gardening  or  any 
other  subject,  act  wisely  by  laying  these  words  to  heart  ? 

My  title  this  week  is  “  The  Twin  Aspects  of  Culture,”  and  my 
point  is  that  it  should  be  clearly  recognised  that  there  are  two,  the 
one  differing  widely  from  the  other,  yet  capable  of  uniting  with  it 
to  form  a  fruitful  and  harmonious  whole.  I  need  not  stop  for  a 
moment  to  dwell  on  what  may  be  called  the  Practical  Aspect  of 
Culture,  the  manual  work,  for  it  and  its  importance  are  clearly 
seen  and  widely  recognised  ;  but  as  to  the  intellectual  or  spiritual 
side  it  may  be  well  to  pause.  Do  any  of  us  feel  tempted  to  say 
that  such  and  such  a  thing  is  beyond  our  capacity,  that  we  are 
incapable  of  improving  ourselves  ?  Let  us  take  heart  of  grace 
from  Carlyle’s  eloquent  words  ;  — 

“The  great  law  of  culture  is:  Let  each  become  all  that  he  was 
created  capable  of  being;  expand,  if  possible,  into  his  full  growth; 
resisting  all  impediments,  casting  off  all  foreign,  especially  all  noxious 
adhesions,  and  show  himself  at  length  in  his  own  shape  and  stature,  be 
these  what  they  may.” 

Perish  all  thoughts  of  remaining  in  the  mental  darkness  which 
is  so  common,  because  so  easy.  Bouse  yourself  !  says  the  philosopher ; 
work,  study,  be  no  longer  the  mere  clod,  the  spoke  in  the  wheel, 
1  but  expand,  develop  every  latent  capability,  and  so  attain  to  the 
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higher  ground  where  the  breezes  blow  more  purely  and  the  view  is 
richer  and  wider.  Here  is  a  beautiful  passage,  referring  directly 
to  the  German  writer  Richter,  but  which  might  refer  indirectly  to 
every  earnest  student  : — 

“  Inanimate  Nature  itself  is  no  longer  an  insensible  assemblage  of 
colours  and  perfumes,  but  a  mysterious  Presence,  with  which  he  com¬ 
munes  in  unutterable  sympathies . The  infinite  Night  with 

her  solemn  aspects,  Day,  and  the  sweet  approach  of  Even  and  Morn, 
are  full  of  meaning  for  him.  He  loves  the  green  Earth  with  her 
streams  and  forests,  her  fiowery  leas  and  eternal  skies  ;  loves  her  with  a 
sort  of  passion,  in  all  her  vicissitudes  of  light  and  shade;  his  spirit 
revels  in  her  grandeur  and  charms  ;  expands,  like  the  breeze,  over  wood 
and  lawn,  over  glade  and  dingle,  stealing  and  giving  odours.” 

Who,  reading  this  wonderful  word  picture,  shall  say  that  there 
is  nothing  in  Carlyle  for  gardeners’  reading,  and  that  I  do  wrong  in 
turning  to  him  for  the  first  of  my  quiet  half-hours  ?  There  is  not 
only  beauty  in  it,  there  is  encouragement  and  inspiration.  Like  a 
flash  of  lightning  in  an  inky  sky,  it  shows  in  letters  of  flame  the 
second  of  the  twin  aspects  of  culture. — W.  P.  W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Cypripedium  Fairie ano-  Lawrencianum  . 

Tins  is  a  distinct  hybrid  Cypripedium,  being  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  C  Fairieanum  and  C.  Lawrencianum,  and  when  exhibited 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  November  30th  of  last  year  by 
T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  an  award  of  merit  was 
adjudged  for  it  by  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  illustration  (fig.  7), 
the  upper  sepal  is  broad,  slightly  reflexed,  white  and  green,  heavily 
veined  with  deep  purple.  The  petals  are  long,  deflexed,  green, 
spotted  purple,  with  hirsute  margins.  The  lip  is  medium  sized 
and  a  bronzy  green  shade.  The  flower  from  which  the  engraving 
has  been  prepared  was  borne  on  a  scape  about  9  inches  in 
height. 

Masdevallia  pusilla. 

This  belongs  to  the  section  Saccolabiatse,  and  is  the  smallest 
flowered  species  of  the  group.  It  is,  says  the  “  Kew  Bulletin,” 
readily  distinguished  from  every  other  by  this  character,  the  less 
open  tube  of  the  sepals,  and  the  nearly  parallel  or  scarcely  divari¬ 
cate  tails.  It  is  perhaps  nearest  M.  troglodytes,  E.  Morr.  The 
sepals  are  pale  yellowish  green,  densely  spotted  with  dark  purple- 
brown,  and  somewhat  suffused  with  a  lighter  shade  ;  the  petals 
are  yellowish  white  with  a  pair  of  large  purple-brown  blotches,  and 
the  lip  has  many  light  brown  spots  and  some  purplish  lines  near  the 
base.  The  sac  of  the  lip  is  unusually  small.  It  flowered  at  Glas- 
nevin  in  August  1891,  and  on  subsequent  occasions,  when  it  was 
sent  for  determination  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  the  keeper  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens. 

Trichocentrum  albiflorum. 

A  CURIOUS  little  species  sent  to  Kew  in  1891  by  Mr.  Hugo 
Finck,  of  Cordova.  It  flowered  in  September  1892,  and  again 
during  the  present  year.  It  is  allied  to  T.  candidum,  Lindl., 
from  Guatemala,  which  is  apparently  the  only  other  species  in 
which  the  spur  is  reduced  to  a  very  short  sac.  T.  candidum, 
however,  has  much  longer  leaves,  and  various  differences  of  floral 
structure.  In  the  present  species,  the  “  Kew  Bulletin  ”  observes, 
the  spur  is  distinctly  bi-dentate.  The  flowers  are  white,  with 
the  exception  of  a  purple  stain  at  the  junction  of  the  lip  with 
the  column. 

Oncidium  Sanderianum. 

A  HANDSOME  species  of  tte  section  Microchila,  allied  to 
O.  annulare,  Rchh.f,  and  O.  monachicum,  Bchb.  /.,  both  of  which 
have  the  peculiarity  that  the  petals  remain  tightly  clasped 
together  at  their  much-crisped  tips,  forming  a  ring.  As  regards 
its  general  appearance, the  “Kew  Bulletin”  remarks,  it  approaches 
the  Venezulan  O.  falcipetalum,  Lindl.,  in  which  the  petals  are 
falcate  and  much  crisped,  though  according  to  ample  dried 
specimens  they  usually  become  free.  The  flowers  are  chocolate- 
brown,  the  dorsal  one  with  a  narrow  yellow  border.  The  petals 
are  golden  yellow  broadly  barred  with  brown,  except  at  their 
tips.  The  lip  is  brown  with  a  jellow  crest,  and  nearly  purple 


side  lobes.  Plants  have  recently  been  imported  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  from  Peru,  together  with  dried 
specimens,  from  which  this  description  has  been  prepared. 


ENRICHING  THE  SOIL  DURING  AUTUMN 

AND  WINTER. 

{Concluded  from  page  571  last  vol.) 

In  my  recent  article  on  this  subject  I  treated  on  the  importance 
of  digging  heavy  soils  during  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  in  order 
to  expose  them  to  the  pulverising  influence  of  frost,  wind,  and 
sunshine,  which  render  them  more  easily  worked  at  sowing  and 
planting  time.  I  have  now  to  deal  with  soils  of  varying  degrees 
of  lightness,  which  by  reason  of  their  porosity  are  readily  worked, 
but,  for  the  same  reason,  are  incapable  of  long  retaining  the 
elements  of  fertility  given  from  time  to  time. 


The  first  step  towards  the  improvement  of  sandy  or  gravelly' 
soils  naturally  seems  to  be  to  mix  with  them  soil  of  closer  texture' 
to  make  them  more  holding,  and  to  prevent  the  food  applied  in 
the  form  of  manure  being  washed  into  the  subsoil  before  the’ 
crops  have  had  time  to  appropriate  it.  This  may  to  some  extent 
be  effected  by  the  application  of  clay  or  marl,  a  slight  annual' 
coating  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  plenty  of  manure,  will  work' 
wonders  in  the  improvement  of  the  poorest  of  soils.  The  best 
mode  of  preparing  and  applying  this  is  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
amount  in  the  summer  months,  dry  and  crush  it,  then  spread  it 
upon  the  land  in  the  autumn,  when  the  action  of  the  weather  will 
reduce  it  to  a  still  finer  condition.  Where  no  preparation  of  this 
kind  has  been  made,  it  may  be  spread  in  large  lumps  upon  the 
giound,  but  reduced  to  as  fine  a  state  as  possible  before  digging 
in.  Soils  containing  much  sand  or  gravel,  for  the  first  few  years 
during  which  they  are  cultivated,  require  many  dressings  of  manure 
annually,  and  a  gradual  deepening  if  they  are  to  be  made  pro¬ 
fitable.  Cow  manure  I  have  found  to  be  unequalled  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  is  both  a  powerful  fertilizer  and  an  excellent  agent 
in  bringing  porous  soils  into  a  more  retentive  condition.  Whatever 
kind  of  manure  is  employed  when  ordinary  digging  is  being  done 
should  be  thoroughly  decomposed  ;  for,  although  manure  in  a 
fresh  state  contains  more  real  plant  food,  yet,  being  rough,  it 
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would  tend  to  make  light  soils  still  more  open  ;  moreover,  it  is 
then  inimical  to  root  action.  When,  however,  fresh  manure  is 
dug  into  land  during  the  autumn,  as  decomposition  takes  place 
the  whole  of  the  manorial  properties  are  absorbed  by  the  soil, 
and  the  utmost  benefit  is  derived  from  it. 

Bearing  the  foregoing  in  mind,  some  may,  with  a  good  show  of 
reason  inquire.  Why,  then,  is  this  course  of  treatment  not  advised 
for  light  soils,  which  are  invariably  the  poorer  ones  ?  The  answer 
has  already  been  given,  but  I  think  it  well  to  repeat  it  in  a  more 
emphatic  form  here.  If  fresh  manure  be  applied  to  light  soils 
sufficiently  long  before  planting  takes  place  to  enable  the  manure 
to  become  decomposed  by  the  time  roots  are  formed,  having  so 
little  power  of  retaining  moisture,  the  greater  part  of  the  virtue  of 
the  manure  would  by  that  time  have  passed  beyond  their  reach, 
and  as  fresh  manure  is  invariably  the  rougher,  applying  this  would 
still  further  facilitate  the  escape  of  rich  foods.  For  these  reasons, 
therefore,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  defer  the  digging  of  light 
soils  till  the  spring ;  but  as  so  many  operations  have  to  be  per¬ 
formed  at  that  season,  it  is  important  to  have  everything  in  readiness 
as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the  work  may  be  pushed  on  with  speed 
when  the  weather  breaks  up.  In  doing  this,  however,  we  ought  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  error  of  allowing  manure  to  lie  long  exposed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  its  most  potent  properties  to  escape  into 
the  atmosphere. 

Manure  placed  in  pits  provided  with  a  cesspool  for  carrying  off 
superfluous  water,  or  that  which  has  been  trodden  under  the  foot 
of  cattle  while  decay  is  taking  place,  is  immeasurably  richer  than 
that  formed  of  the  same  materials  and  thrown  together  in  a  heap 
to  decay,  because  in  the  latter  case  rapid  fermentation  dispels 
much  of  the  nitrogen.  Where  pits  are  not  provided  for  manure  it 
is  therefore  a  wise  expenditure  of  labour  to  make  them,  or  if  the 
manure  heap  in  a  fresh  state  must  be  continued  it  should  be  trodden 
firmly  whenever  large  additions  are  made  to  it,  and  common  salt 
be  scattered  upon  the  surface,  which  will,  to  some  extent,  fix  the 
ammonia.  When  the  pits  are  emptied  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
rough  portions  on  the  surface  should  be  placed  on  one  side,  and  the 
short  manure  thrown  into  a  heap.  It  is  then  ready  for  wheeling 
on  to  any  vacant  quarters  during  the  prevalence  of  sharp  frosts. 
If  placed  in  heaps  where  required  and  covered  with  a  little  soil 
all  will  be  in  readiness  for  digging  in  when  the  weather  permits 
without  any  appreciable  loss  in  the  quality  of  the  manure  resulting 
through  thus  forwarding  the  work  of  spring. 

When  very  poor  soils  are  being  double  dug  I  find  it  an  excellent 
practice  to  prepare  some  fresh  manure  by  shaking  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  straw  from  it  and  then  to  mix  the  residue  freely  with 
the  subsoil  as  it  is  broken  up.  In  this  way  the  soil  is  speedily 
enriched  to  a  sufficient  depth,  and  that  portion  of  Jt  in  which  the 
seeds  are  sown  or  plants  set  is  in  such  a  condition  as  to  enable  roots 
immediately  they  are  emitted  to  permeate  freely  and  assimilate 
the  food  which  surrounds  them. 

The  adoption  of  such  methods  as  these  tends  not  only  to  employ 
much  native  labour,  but  also  to  unlock  the  vast  store  of  food  which 
is  ever  present  in  Nature’s  storehouse — the  atmosphere — that  the 
fertile  soil  of  this  sea-girt  land  may  be  made  to  yield  such  abundant 
harvests  as  its  geological  composition  enable  and  her  geographical 
situation  and  vast  population  demand  that  she  should  do.— - 
H.  Dunkin. 


DEEP  VINE  BORDERS— WATERING. 

Many  new  Vine  borders  will  shortly  be  made,  and  those  gardeners 
with  varied  experience  in  the  work  will  make  them  wisely  and  well. 
Some  comparatively  new  to  the  work  will  probably  make  errors  in  the 
construction  of  the  borders  aud  in  planting  the  yoiing  Vines.  I  have 
had  to  deal  with  borders  which  were  6  feet  deep  and  very  wide,  and  the 
compost  had  but  little  opening  material  in  it.  In  such  borders,  I  think, 
the  roots,  if  they  go  down  deeply,  will,  many  of  them,  annually  perish. 
They  are  then  out  of  reach  of  the  sun’s  influence. 

One  outside  border  which  I  had  charge  of  a  few  years  ago  was  located 
in  a  very  cold  position.  Tue  sun  never  shone  on  one  end  of  it.  A  Vine 
planted  there  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  so  we  took  out  a 
trench  1  foot  wide  down  to  the  drainage  across  the  extreme  end,  left  it 
open  except  at  the  top,  which  was  covered  with  stone  slabs  so  placed  as 
to  admit  plenty  of  air.  The  border  during  the  following  season  was 
drier — more  under  control — the  Vine  grew  stronger,  and  produced  better 
bunches  of  Grapes  w'hich  did  not  shank  as  they  did  before  the  drain  was 
made. 

Unless  the  ground  is  naturally  very  gravelly  it  is  best  to  concrete  the 
bottom,  placing  a  drain  at  the  lower  side  on  the  concrete  and  under 
9  inches  or  1  foot  of  drainage  material — i.o.,  old  bricks  and  broken 
stones.  Upon  this  place  a  layer  of  sods  grass  side  down,  whole,  as 
taken  up  from  some  old  pasture.  If  the  soil  be  of  a  retentive  nature, 
break  up  plenty  of  old  tiles  and  bricks,  mixing  them,  and  some  old 
mortar  rubbish,  free  of  wood,  with  the  roughly  chopped  turves  which 
form  the  border.  A  depth  of  2  feet  6  inches  of  soil  will  be  sufficient. 
Making  the  border  piecemeal  is,  I  think,  the  best  plan  ;  4  feet  wide  the 


first  year,  and  adding  a  few  feet  each  season  as  required.  I  do  not 
favour  the  mixing  of  any  farmyard  manure  with  the  compost  which 
forms  the  border.  If  made  during  this  month  the  soil  will  have  settled 
down  and  be  in  fit  condition  for  planting  at  the  end  of  February. 

Planting  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  does  not  find  favour  with 
me.  Many  practise  it  successfully,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it ; 
but  for  beginners  the  safer  plan  is  to  shake  out  the  soil  carefully  from 
the  roots,  spreading  the  latter  out  evenly,  and  covering  with  4  inches  of 
finer  soil  of  the  same  nature  as  that  composing  the  bulk  of  the  border. 
If  the  Vine  rod  be  shortened  at  the  time  of  planting  the  wounds  must 
be  dressed  with  styptic  to  prevent  bleeding.  If  not  shortened  then, 
the  young  growths  must  be  rubbed  off  down  to  the  level  of  the  glass 
when  an  inch  long  or  so.  Frost  only  should  be  kept  away  from  the 
young  Vines  after  planting.  No  attempt  to  force  them  must  be  made. 
Growth  should  start  very  slowly  with  the  heat  from  the  sun  only,  but 
once  started,  an  even  temperature  must  thin  be  maintained,  not 
excessive  at  any  time.  An  inside  border,  if  practicable,  is  best. 

Well  constructed  Vine  borders  require  constant  attention  as  regards 
watering,  but  where  very  deep  ones  have  to  be  dealt  with  discretion 
must  be  exercised.  When  once  it  is  thoroughly  wetted  through,  pro¬ 
viding  a  good  mulch  be  applied,  such  a  border  will  remain  in  a  moist 
condition  for  a  number  of  weeks.  I  have  only  watered  a  border 
as  that  just  named  twice  during  an  extremely  hot  summer,  the  growth 
and  finish  of  the  Grapes  being  very  satisfactory  ;  whereas  in  previous 
years  when  water  was  too  freely  given,  shanking  of  the  berries  occurred 
very  much.  A  well  known  gardener  once,  when  writing  in  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture  on  watering  plants  in  pots,  said  that  the  person  doing  it 
should  “  think  through  the  soil  ”  before  watering,  and  I  say  here  that  his 
advice  may  apply  with  profit  to  those  who  have  the  management  of 
Vine  borders. — G.  Garner. 


Crashing  of  Dates  of  Rose  Exhibitions  in  1894. 

In  reference  to  your  remarks  (page  34)  about  the  Reigate  Rose 
Society,  which  has  been  resuscitated  by  Mr.  R.  E.  West,  it  is  very 
unfortunate  that  the  managers  of  this  Show  have  chosen  the  same  date 
for  their  fixture  as  that  on  which  the  Croydon  meeting  will  be  held. 
The  Croydon  Horticultural  Society  has  for  many  years  held  its  shows 
(which,  I  may  remark,  Mr.  West  has  usually  attended  as  an  exhibitor) 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  July,  and  in  1893  spoiled  their  Rose  exhibition 
by  being  unwilling  to  alter  this  invariable  date.  Similarly  the  Reigate 
Society  has  hitherto  held  its  shows  on  a  Saturday,  and  when  altering 
the  day  of  the  week  for  their  exhibition  the  new  executive  have  not  shown 
much  care  in  selecting  a  date  which  will  now  clash  with  that  of  a 
neighbouring  Society.  I  hear  that  the  Sutton  Rose  Society  has  unfor¬ 
tunately  selected  the  27th  June  for  its  exhibition,  this  being  the  date  of 
the  N.R.S.  Show  at  Windsor ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  error  will  be 
promptly  set  right.  It  is  a  pity  and  against  the  interest  of  societies  not 
to  endeavour  to  carefully  arrange  their  fixtures,  as  two  fixed  for  the 
same  day  in  the  same  Rose  district  cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  their  promoters. 

The  Hybrid  Tea  Question. 

I  am  glad  to  see  so  great  a  rosarian  as  Mr.  Lindsell  (page  34)  giving  his 
vote  and  writing  in  support  of  “  W.  R.  Raillem’s”  and  my  comments  on 
the  new  Hybrid  Tea  class  of  the  N.R.S.  In  connection  with  this  question 
I  may  say  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  some  good  reason  for  the 
inclusion  of  La  France  amongst  H.T.’s,  and  as  this  Rose  is  closely  allied 
with  Augustine  Guinoisseau  and  other  somewhat  important  new  varieties, 
it  is  of  consequence  to  rosarians  that  some  explanation  should  be  forth¬ 
coming  for  its  transference  from  the  H.P.  to  the  H.T.  class.  I  cannot 
find  any  trace  of  the  parentage  of  La  France  in  any  of  the  usual 
authorities,  and  not  only  am  I  told,  but  also  have  recently  read,  that  its 
parentage  is  not  known  and  cannot  now  be  traced.  I  do  not  myself 
see  the  faintest  resemblance  to  or  sign  of  Tea  Rose  origin  in  the  variety, 
and  the  removal  of  this  beautiful  flower  to  “another  place”  is  certainly 
neither  promotion  nor  a  desirable  change  or  improvement  in  classifica¬ 
tion,  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  to  suggest  anything  but  the  carrying  out  of 
certain  preconceived  views  by  a  section  of  the  N.R.S.  Rose  Catalogue 
Committee,  whose  zeal  in  this  case  was  not  tempered  with  discretion. — 
Charles  J.  Grahame. 


What  a  delightful  imbroglio  has  arisen  upon  this  question  1  nor  can 
I  say  much  to  my  surprise  nor  dissatisfaction,  for  I  suppose  it  is  in 
human  nature  to  rejoice  when  one’s  anticipations  are  realised.  I  think 
all  who  know  the  course  that  I  have  adopted  ever  since  the  question 
was  first  mooted  will  agree  that  my  view  on  the  subject  has  been  a 
consistent  one.  When  my  good  friend  “  A.  C.”  advocated  the  admission 
of  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  which  was  the  first  and  only  Hybrid  Tea  for  years 
(would  that  it  had  remained  so),  amongst  Tea  Roses  I  stoutly  fought 
against  it,  and  I  think  Rose  exhibitors  were  glad  thereof,  for  however 
useful  it  may  be  as  a  garden  Rose  its  colour  and  form  make  it  utterly 
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out  of  place  amongst  the  refined  and  delicate  coloured  Teas.  When  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Bennett  introduced  Viscountess  Folkestone  and  Grace 
Darling,  and  Guillot  transferred  La  France  from  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
in  which  section  it  had  existed  for  many  years,  it  assumed  a  new  aspect, 
and  it  was  asked  where  these  were  to  be  exhibited.  It  was  proposed  by 
some  to  form  a  separate  class  for  them  ;  this  for  some  years  I  resisted  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  but  in  an  evil  hour,  as  1  think,  the  Catalogue 
Committee  of  the  N.K.S.,  influenced  mainly,  I  think,  by  one  strenuous 
advocate,  introduce!  into  their  new  catalogue  a  section  for  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  this,  as  I  think,  retrograde  movement  interferes  with  its  usefulness. 
Of  course,  as  loyal  members  of  the  Society  we  shall  bow  to  its  decisions, 
but  this  does  not  hinder  us  from  advocating  a  return  to  the  old  path  ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  because  I  am  one  of  its  secretaries  I  am  hindered 
from  adopting  this  course.  Our  committee  is  not  a  cabinet  whose 
members  are  supposed  to  be  all  of  one  mind  and  who  are  bound  to  keep 
secret  its  deliberations  and  decisions — we  are  rather  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  where  full  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech  is  allowed  and 
its  proceedings  are  open.  Your  correspondents  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame  and 
“  Practice  ”  have  already  given  most  of  the  reasons  against  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  I  desire  only  to  accentuate  them,  not  in  a  position  of 
secretary  carrying  no  official  weight,  but  simply  as  a  member  of  the 
N.R.S. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  The  Rose  La  France  was  sent  out  by  Guillot 
in  1867  as  a  Hybrid  Perpetual.  He  afterwards  put  it  in  amongst  the 
Hybrid  Teas  ;  but  by  the  great  majority  of  exhibitors  it  is  still  regarded 
as  a  H.P.,  and  now  see  what  the  action  of  the  N.R.S.  has  done  for  it.  It 
and  its  three  sports — Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Duchess  of  Albany,  and 
Danmark — cannot  be  shown  in  any  class  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  It  is 
true,  as  “  Practice”  says  (page  12),  that  very  few  classes,  even  at  pro¬ 
vincial  shows,  are  arranged  for  H.P.’s  alone,  but  when  they  are  these 
Roses  are  excluded.  They  cannot  be  shown,  of  course,  amongst  Teas 
and  Noisettes,  and  I  do  not  think  when  we  consider  the  smallness  of  the 
number  included  in  this  class  that  we  are  likely  to  get  much  of  an 
exhibit  of  them  alone  ;  indeed,  when  you  look  through  the  list  included 
in  this  section  you  are  surprised  how  short  it  is — there  are  only  eleven, 
and  of  these  four  must  be  referred  to  one  Rose,  for  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
Danmark,  and  Duchess  of  Albany  are  merely  sports  of  La  France,  and 
are  oftentimes  found  to  revert  to  the  original  type.  Then  there  are 
our  old  friend  Captain  Christy  and  its  sport.  Climbing  Captain  Christy, 
which  accounts  for  six  out  of  the  eleven,  and  it  is  for  the  allocation  of 
these  that  all  this  fuss  has  been  made.  Surely  never  was  there  more 
“  ridiculus  mus”  brought  forth.  Surely  it  is  not  contended  that  these 
are  the  only  exhibition  H.P.’s  which  have  Tea  blood  in  them  ;  and  if 
not,  why  has  not  the  list  been  extended  ?  Just  because  if  you  mention 
any  one  Rose  as  belonging  to  this  section  there  are  the  most  diverse 
opinions  as  to  whether  it  does  so  or  not.  What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  I 
would  propose  that  which  has  been  already  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Grahame  (page  577,  last  vol.) — viz.,  that  of  including  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
Hybrid  Teas,  and  Bourbons  under  the  one  heading  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
I  say  Bourbons  advisedly,  for  I  see  little  distinction  between  them  and 
H.P.’s.  Take  for  example  Mrs.  George  Paul ;  is  not  this  best  described 
as  a  blush  white  form  of  Madame  Isaac  Perriere  ?  but  that  Rose  when 
first  sent  out  was  called  a  H.P.,  and  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
limited  list  of  Bourbons.  By  this  arrangement  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  confusion  would  be  avoided,  and  questions  of  disqualification 
would  not  be  likely  to  occur,  while  that  which  is  most  desirable  in  all 
such  matters — simplicity — would  be  attained. 

I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  your  correspondent  “Practice” 
(page  12)  in  wishing  to  include  in  one  class  not  only  these  but  the 
Hybrid  Bourbons  and  Hybrid  Chinas.  He  asks  what  difference  there 
is  between  Charles  Lawson,  and  others  which  he  names,  and  many  of 
the  H.P.’s.  There  are  two  very  material  ones  ;  in  the  first  place  they 
never  by  any  chance  give  a  second  bloom,  and  in  the  second  place  they 
are  all  essentially  pure  Roses,  and  are  out  of  bloom  before  our  exhibi¬ 
tion  season  commences.  They  are  no  doubt  many  of  them  very  beautiful, 
and  possess  that  characteristic  of  delightful  fragrance  in  which  so  many 
of  our  H.P.’s  are  wanting. 

I  daresay  these  suggestions  will  be  regarded  as  revolutionary  and 
impracticable.  There  are  some  people  who  have  a  mania  for  minute 
classifications,  and  would  shrink  from  taking  their  part  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  an  amalgam  such  as  I  have  recommended,  but  none  the  less  do 
I  believe  that  this  idea  will  gain  ground.  I  consider  that  the  idea  of 
separating  the  Hybrid  Teas  is  so  utterly  unsound  that  it  will  not  bide 
the  test  of  experience.  I  have  several  times  during  the  course  of  my 
long  secretariat  found  myself  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  our  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  never,  except  in  me  case,  that  of  Mr.  Grahame’s  classifica¬ 
tion  of  exhibitions,  have  I  had  cause  to  regret  the  position  that  I  took 
up.  As  a  non-exhibitor  I  cannot  be  biassed  by  any  interested  views  in 
that  direction.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  at  the  same  time  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  I  have  but  one  object  in  view,  the  welfare  of  the  Society  and 
the  convenience  of  exhibitors,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
these  views  will  be  accepted  by  the  great  mass  of  our  growers  and 
exhibitors. — D.,  Beal.  _ 

Are  not  your  correspondents  upon  the  above  matter  distressing 
themselves  unnecessarily  ?  Through  all  their  letters  there  runs  a  minor 
tone  which  seems  to  imply  that  these  flowers  have  on  the  one  hand  been 
deposed  from  some  position  of  honour,  and  on  the  other  saddled  with  a 
disqualification.  Surely  this  is  not  so,  but  rather  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 
Hybrid  Teas  may  now  be  shown  in  all  classes  in  which  they  were  ever 
eligible,  and  in  addition  they  have  a  class  or  classes  provided  expressly 


for  themselves.  Where  is  the  hardship  in  this  I  There  has  always  been 
a  ceHam  amount  of  difficulty  in  deciding  the  exact  parentage  of  some  of 
our  Roses,  and  always  will  be  except  when  seedling  raising  is  conducted 
strictly  upon  the  careful  lines  laid  down  by  the  late  Mr.  Bennett  and  by 
Messrs.  D.ckson  &  Sons;  but  all  that  the  list  in  the  N.R.S  catalogue 
does  18  to  specify  which  Roses  may  be  shown  as  Hybrid  Teas  in  the 
special  classes  provided  for  this  section. 

There  cannot  be  any  reasonable  objection  to  a  Society  devoted  to 
the  especial  care  of  the  Rose  providing  for  all  the  well  defined  branches 
of  the  subject.  H.P.’s  exist  and  classes  are  provided  for  them.  Teas 
and  Noi^ttes  are  grown,  and  they  are  provided  for  in  the  schedules. 
Garden  Roses  are  with  us  and  have  their  own  classes  ;  and  for  Moss 
Roses  provision  has  been  made.  Then  why  not  for  the  Hybrid  Teas 
which,  as  a  family,  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  already  contain  some  of 
freest  bloomers  and  most  chastely  beautiful  flowers?  And  if  they  are 
to  be  shown  it  must  be  (in  the  present  undecided  position  of  some 
varieties)  a  convenience  and  benefit  rather  than  otherwise  to  have  an 
authoritative  declaration  as  to  which  may  be  included. 

_  I  believe  that  in  the  course  of  another  season  or  two  the  classifica¬ 
tion  and  cataloguing  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  will  result  in  a  considerable 
increase  in  their  culture,  for  while  the  rosarian  pure  and  simple  has 
grown  and  will  grow  them  for  their  essential  beauty,  the  exhibitor  will 
feel  that  he  also  can  spare  room  for  them  now  that  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  display  of  his  skill  in  their  cultivation.  The  fact  that 
the  class  did  not  fill  in  the  first  year  of  its  introduction  (and  such  a 
year  !)  signifies  nothing.— -J.  B. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

January  IGth. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  current  year  was  held  at  the  Drill  Hall 
James  Street,  Westminster,  on  the  above  date.  There  was  a  fine  display 
of  bloom.  Orchids  being  specially  well  represented.  Fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  also  shown  in  good  condition. 

Fruit  Committee. — Present  ;  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) 
with  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Messrs.  John  Lee,  Harrison  Weir,  G.  W.  Cummins 
C.  Herrin,  J.  H.  Veitch,  J.  Cheal,  G.  Taber,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  A.  Dean 
H.  J.Laing,  J.  Hudson,  W.  Bates,  G.  Wythes,  G.  Sage,  F.  Q.  Lane 
H.  Baldersop,  G.  T.  Miles,  J.  Smith,  and  J.  Wright. 

The  Chairman  gave  his  colleagues  a  pleasant  greeting,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  meetings  of  the  year  would  be  as  agreeable  and  useful 
as  those  of  the  past.  The  first  fruit  placed  on  the  table  was  in  the 
form  of  a  dish  of  a  new  Apple,  Jenny  Brewster,  sent  by  Rev. 
H.  C.  Brewster,  Kelsey  Rectory,  Caistor,  Lincolnshire.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  result  of  cross  fertilisation,  but  the  letters  explaining  the  parentage 
were  the  reverse  of  clear,  and  the  writer  had  evidently  made  a  mistake 
in  one  of  them.  The  fruits  were  not  tempting  in  appearance,  through 
probably  in  the  first  instance  having  been  gathered  too  soon  and  then 
affected^  by  frost,  but  the  flavour  was  such  as  to  induce  the  expression 
of  a  desire  to  see  specimens  in  good  condition  in  the  spring  of  next  year. 
The  fruit  is  said  to  keep  till  May.  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  Albury  Park  Gardens, 
sent  a  seedling  Apple,  named  Warksworth  Castle.  It  closely  resembled 
Grange’s  Pearmain,  and  though  no  doubt  a  useful  late  cooking  Apple, 
was  passed.  A  dish  of  Albury  Park  Nonesuch  was  also  sent.  It  was- 
described  as  an  excellent  cooking  Apple,  and  was  granted  an  award  of 
merit  last  year.  Mr.  H.  Bannister,  Cote  House  Gardens,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  sent  a  dish  of  a  new  Apple,  Standard  Bearer.  It  resembles  the 
Cobham,  a  good  form  of  the  Blenheim,  with  which  it  is  to  be  compared 
on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  J.  Dumble,  gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Philipps,  Bart.,  Picton 
Castle,  Haverfordwest,  sent  a  dish  of  the  Bahia  Navel  Oiange,  very  fine 
specimens  grown  on  a  tree  carrying  two  dozen  fruits  in  a  15-inch  pot. 
The  Oranges  were  very  large,  oval  shaped,  seedless,  and  sweet.  A 
cultural  certificate  was  awarded. 

The  Chairman  placed  on  the  table  a  sample  of  “Taro”  prepared 
from  the  root  of  Colocasia  esculenta,  as  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Samples  were  shown  in  the  form  of  powder,  like 
silver  sand,  also  in  a  cooked  state.  It  resembled  a  starch  pudding,  but 
not  flavoured  with  anything.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  A  bronze 
medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Leach  for  Lady  Downe’s  and  Mrs.  Pearson 
Grapes.  Messrs.  Osman  &  Co.  exhibited  a  simple  contrivance  for 
trapping  wireworms.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  sharp-pointed  tin  ex¬ 
tinguisher  full  of  large  holes  ;  Carrots  or  other  baits  are  placed  inside, 
the  appliance  thrust  down  in  the  soil,  and  drawn  out  with  a  wire  handle 
provided  for  the  purpose.  Vote  of  thanks. 


Floral  Committee.— Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair). 
Rev.  H.  H,  D’Ombrain,  Messrs.  J.  Fraser,  0.  Thomas,  H.  Herbst, 
R  Dean,  H.  B.  May,  J.  H.  Fitt,  G.  Stevens,  W.  C.  Leach,  C.  F.  Bause, 
C  Jeffries,  J.  Jennings,  P.  Barr,  G.  Nicholson,  J.  Walker,  C.  E.  Pearson, 
C'  J.  Salter,  E.  Beckett,  H.  J.  Jones,  H.  Cannell,  T.  Baines,  R.  Owen, 
J.'  T.  Bennett  Pcii,  G.  Paul,  H.  Turner,  G.  Gordon,  and  H.  Selfe  Leonard. 

Mr.  Sturt,  gardener  to  N.  L.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Round  Oak,  Englefield 
Green,  staged  two  magnificent  baskets  of  Freesia  refracta  alba.  The 
plants,  in  IS-pots,  were  perfect  examples  of  high  culture  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Albert  Nurseries,  Peckkam 
Rye,  arranged  an  effective  group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  promi¬ 
nent  in  which  were  some  excellent  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The 
same  firm  also  showed  specimens  of  Palms  grown  in  an  ordinary  sitting- 
room,  and  which  formed  an  interesting  and  instructive  exhibit  (silver 
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Banksian  medal).  A  grand  collection  of  Amaryllises  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P,,  Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames,  and  also  a  handsomely  flowered  specimen  of  Den- 
drobium  Cooksoni  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Mr.  C.  Holden,  Cl,  Warwick  Eoad,  Ealing,  staged  a  group  of  foliage  and 
berries,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  much  taste  was  displayed  (vote  of 
thanks).  Messrs.  J.  Laing& Son,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited  an  attractive  group 
of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  amongst  the  most  noticeable  of  which 
were  Crotons,  Anthuriums,  Cyclamens,  Orchids,  and  Palms  (silver 
Flora  medal).  Mr.  W.  Stevens,  gardener  to  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton 
G  ranee,  Stone,  showed  plants  of  Eucharis  Stevensi  in  fine  condition. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Whillans,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim, 
received  awards  of  merit  for  Carnations  John  Peter  Eugus  and  Sir  H. 
Calcroft,  which  are  described  below.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Eeading, 
exhibited  a  basket  each  of  Primula  sinensis  Moss  Curled  Double  Lilac, 
a  charming  variety,  P.  s.  Moss  Curled  Fern- leaf,  a  variety  with  beauti¬ 
fully  curled  leaves  and  single  white  flowers,  and  P.  s.  Moss  Curled 
double  alba  magnifica,  a  dwarf  growing  kind  with  white  flowers 
slightly  tinged  with  rose.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
showed  some  splendid  Primulas,  amongst  the  best  of  which  were 
Canterbury,  Invicta,  My  Favourite,  Swanley  White  and  New  Pink 
(bronze  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged 
an  excellently  grown  plant  of  Balantium  (Dicksonia)  culcita.  Mr. 
Eobert  Owen,  Maidenhead,  staged  some  fine  Chrysanthemums,  the  best 
blooms  being  New  Year’s  Gift,  Good  Gracious,  and  W.  G.  Nevill. 

Orchid  Committee. — Present :  H.  J.  Veitch,  Eeq.  (in  the  chair) ; 
Dr.  Masters,  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  S.  Courtauld,  E.  Hill  J.  Gabriel, 
H.  Chapman,  J.  Douglas,  W.  Cobb,  W.  H.  White,  W.  H.  Protheroe, 
T.  Statter,  T.  W.  Bond,  H.  Ballantine,  A.  H.  Smee,  H.  M.  Pollett,  De  B. 
Crawshay,  T.  B.  Haywood,  and  E.  B.  White. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  large  group  of  all  the 
finest  varieties  of  the  white  Lselia  anceps,  including  L.  a.  Schrdderiana 
and  L.  a.  Sandenana,  with  about  250  large  and  splendidly  formed 
blossoms ;  one  spike  had  six  blossoms,  and  another  on  the  same  plant 
five  blooms.  One  plant  carried  sixty  blossoms.  Besides  those  mentioned 
were  the  unique  variety  L.  a.  Ashworthiana  (first-class  certificate), 
L.  a.  Hollidayana,  and  others.  Messrs.  Sander  also  had  some  splendid 
Cypripediums.  Among  these  were  C.  Lathamianum,  C.  Calypso,  Oak- 
wood  var.,  and  C.  Godsefiianum.  An  award  of  merit  was  adjudged  for 
Calanthe-Phaio  Arnoldim,  a  beautiful  bigeneric  hybrid,  shown  by  the 
same  firm,  to  whom  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  recommended. 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq  ,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  sent  several  good 
"Calanthes,  and  obtained  awards  of  merit  for  C.  William  Murray  and 
C.  Bryan.  These  are  described  below.  J.  Crispin,  Esq.,  Chester  Park, 
Fishpond,  Bristol,  sent  a  box  of  cut  Cypripediums,  comprising  many  of 
the  best  forms  in  cultivation  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  had  an  interesting  group  of 
Dendrobiums  and  other  Orchids  (silver  Banksian  medal).  An  award  of 
merit  was  given  for  Dendrobium  Hebe,  which  is  referred  to  elsewhere. 
Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  for  Epidendrum  polybulbon,  a 
miniature  species,  and  for  Mormodes  Eolfei. 

A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cummins),  sent  a  fine  spike  of  Odontoglossum  ramosissimum,  and  G.  H. 
Goulten,  Esq.,  Somerset  Villa,  County  Park  Eoad,  had  a  dark  Cypri- 
pedium  named  C.  Goultenianum.  T .  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester, 
sent  some  Cypripediums,  and  Calanthe  Florence  was  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Fitt,  Welwyn,  Herts,  and  for  which  an  award  of  merit  was  adjudged. 
A.  J.  Hollington,  Esq.,  Forty  Hill,  Enfield,  staged  some  Cypripediums, 
.and  a  few  fine  spikes  of  Lmlia  anceps  came  from  W.  H.  Evans,  Esq., 
Forde  Abbey,  Chard.  A  splendid  spike  of  Cyperorchis  elegans,  and 
some  of  Bulbophyllum  comosum  came  from  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  E.  J.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  staged 
a  large  coPection  of  Cypripediums,  for  which  a  silver  medal  was 
recommended.  Messrs.  15.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  also 
had  Cypripediums  in  splendid  condition,  the  fine  C.  Pitcherianum, 
Williams’  var.,  being  particularly  good  (silver  Banksian  medal).  W. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  sent  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum 
Eossi  majus  Stevensi,  a  very  fine  form.  C.  W.  Finckens,  Esq.,  Hoyland 
Hall,  Barnsley,  had  some  Odontoglossums  and  a  good  variety  of  Laelia 
anceps  SchroJeriana. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Eoyal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  staged  a 
small  collection  of  Cypripediums  and  Dendrobiums.  A  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  for  Cypripedium  X  Morganise  Langleyense.  A 
similar  honour  went  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  C.  Adrastus,  which 
is  described  below'.  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  secured  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  plant 
of  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  atro-violaceum.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton,  sent  an  interesting  group  of  Orchids,  and  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  recommended. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Calanthe  Bryan  (Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.). — A  distinct  hybrid  with 
a  fine  spike  of  flow'ers.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  vestita 
rubro-oculata  and  C.  Williamsi.  The  flowers  are  creamy  white  W'ith  a 
rich  purplish  crimson  centre  (award  of  merit). 

Calanthe-Phaio  Arnoldlce  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — This  is  a  pretty 
bigeneric  hybrid,  being  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Calanthe  Eegnieri 
and  Phaius  grandiflora.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  tinted  terra  cotta 
suffused  pink,  and  the  lip  is  a  charming  pale  rose  shade  (award  of 
merit). 

Calanthe  Florence  (J.  H.  Fitt). — A  fine  hybrid  from  C.  Bella  and  ^ 


C.  Veitchi.  The  flowers  are  deep  pink  suffused  with  white,  and  very 
pretty  (award  of  merit). 

Calanthe  William  Murray  (N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.). — This  is  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  C.  vestita  rubro-oculata  and  C.  Williamsi.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  lips  being  a  deep  pink,  with  a  rich 
crimson  centre  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Sir  Henry  Calcroft  (T.  Whillans). — A  splendid  bloom,  of 
good  form,  and  dark  red  colour  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  John  Peter  Bvgus. — A  bright  red  flower  of  medium  size, 
faintly  scented  (award  of  merit). 

Cypripedium  Adrastus  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  very  distinct  hybrid, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  villosum  Boxalli  and  C.  Leeanum. 
The  upper  sepal  is  white  at  the  tip,  with  a  green  base,  the  whole  being 
spotted  brown.  The  petals  and  lips  are  shiny  reddish  brown  and 
yellowish  green  (first-class  certificate). 

Cypripedium  x  Morganice  Langleyense  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  fine 
variety,  the  parents  being  C.  Stonei  platytsenium  and  superbiens,  the 
first  named  of  which  it  resembles  (first  class  certificate). 

Dendrohium  atro-violaeeum  (F.  Wigan,  Esq.). — A  beautiful  species 
that  attracted  much  notice.  The  plant  shown  bore  two  spikes  of  bloom, 
one  carrying  eight  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  yellow 
spotted  brown,  the  lip  being  green  and  rich  violet  (first-class 
certificate). 

Dendrohium  Eehe  (Sir  T.  Lawrence).— A  pretty  hybrid,  the  parents 
being  D.  Findleyanum  and  D.  Ainsworthi.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
creamy  white,  tipped  and  veined  rosy  lilac.  The  lip  is  pale  yellow, 
with  a  deep  violet  blotch  in  the  throat  (award  of  merit). 

Loelia  anceps  Ashworthi  (F.  Sander  &  Co.)  — This  is  a  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  variety.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  latter  being 
very  broad,  while  the  lip  is  white  spotted  violet.  The  throat  is 
veined  violet  and  yellow  (first-class  certificate). 


The  Weather  in  London. —  During  the  past  week  the 
weather  in  the  metropolis  has  been  exceptionally  mild,  contrasting 
greatly  with  the  previous  week.  Bright  sunshine  prevailed  on  some 
days,  whilst  on  others,  including  Sunday,  much  rain  fell.  Monday  and 
Tuesday  were  fine,  but  Wednesday  opened  dull,  and  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press  it  is  raining. 

-  Weather  in  the  North. — In  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the 

preceding,  the  weather  of  last  week  has  been  throughout  unseasonably 
mild.  The  rapid  thaw  which  set  in  on  the  9th  soon  dispersed  the  snow. 
Since  then  high  southerly  and  westerly  winds  have  prevailed  and  a  good 
deal  of  rain  has  fallen.  The  12th  was  a  fine  day,  and  Sunday  particu¬ 
larly  so,  both  day  and  evening.  On  the  morning  of  Monday  there  was  a 
very  slight  touch  of  frost,  the  day  was  drizzly,  and  the  evening  very  wet. 
Tuesday  morning  was  showery  with  high  southerly  w'ind. — B.  D., 
S.  Perthshire. 

-  The  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society. — 

According  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  three 
members  of  the  Council  now  retire,  these  being  Messrs.  S.  Courtauld, 
D.  Morris,  and  G.  Paul.  The  Fellows  recommended  for  the  vacancies, 
which  will  be  filled  at  the  annual  general  meeting  to  be  held  on 
February  13  th,  are  Sir  Alex.  J.  Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.I.,  Sir  John  Edwards 
Moss,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Shea.  The  following  gentlemen  are 
recommended  by  the  Council  as  officers  ; — President  :  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.  Treasurer  :  Mr.  Philip  Crowley.  Secretary,  Eev.  W. 
Wilks,  M.A.  Auditors  :  Messrs.  Harry  Turner,  Henry  Williams,  and 
A.  H.  Pearson. 

-  Death  of  Mr.  William  Ingram. — With  regret  we  record 

the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Ingram,  the  well-known  gardener  at  Belvoir  Castle, 
Grantham,  which  took  place  on  the  9.h  ins*^.  Mr.  Ingram  was  born  in 
1820  at  Frogmore,  where  his  father  had  charge  of  the  Eoyal  Gardens, 
and  was  therefore  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  Whilst  a  youth  he  had 
the  management  of  the  famous  Vine  at  Cumberland  Lodge.  In  184G  he 
went  to  France  for  the  sake  of  learning  the  language,  and  of  attending 
the  lectures  of  MM.  Milne-Edwards,  Brongniart,  and  Adren  de  Jussieu. 
Eeturning  to  England,  he  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  gardens 
at  Hatfield,  and  in  1853  he  proceeded  to  Belvoir  Castle.  Mr.  Ingram 
made  Belvoir  famous  by  the  spring  flower  gardening  which  has  been 
extensively  conducted  for  a  number  of  years.  The  position,  the  lower 
part  of  the  slope  of  a  bold  tree-clad  eminence,  was  an  ideal  one  for  spring 
gardens,  and  it  was  turned  to  the  best  account  by  the  genuine  gardener 
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who  has  passed  away.  Thousands  of  tourists  annually  visit  Belvoir  to 
admire  the  work  of  one  who  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  gardening 
world.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Knipton  on  Saturday  last. 

Death  of  Dr.  T,  Graveley. — Another  of  our  old  and  much- 
respected  friends  has  passed  away,  after  only  four  days’  illness.  The 
deceased  was  seventy-six  years  old,  and  had  practised  as  a  surgeon  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years.  His  funeral  on  Wednesday  last  week  was  well 
attended  by  most  of  the  leading  gentry  and  tradesmen  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  Dr,  Graveley’s  chief  hobby  was  Rose-growing,  and  a  few 
years  ago  he  was  one  of  our  foremost  exhibitors.  He  was  also  for 
many  years  the  local  secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society  in  the 
district  in  which  he  resided — Cowfold,  Sussex. 

Bhllfixches  and  Trap  Cages, — A  correspondent  a  few 
weeks  ago  asked  for  information  on  this  subject.  It  is  too  late  to 
•expect  to  do  any  good  in  catching  these  birds  this  winter,  as  they  pay  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  call  birds.  From  July  to  December  they  are  easily 
trapped.  The  trap  cages  I  use  are  home-made,  different  to  any  I  ever 
saw  at  bird  cage  dealers,  and  more  substantial,  as  I  have  used  one 
constantly  for  twenty  years  at  least,  in  which  hundreds  have  placed 
themselves  out  of  harm’s  way  as  regards  fruit  buds.  I  have  noticed  a 
great  scarcity  of  these  birds  this  winter. — J.  Hiam, 

-  Lawn  Mowing  Machines. — We  are  requested  to  state  that 

the  London  Branch  of  the  Chadborn  and  Coldvvell  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  at  22.'),  Upper  Thames 
Street,  E.C,,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  London  Excelsior  Company,  who  will  hold  the  sole 
agency  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  patent  “  Excelsior  ”  and  “  New 
Model  ”  Lawn  Mowers.  The  new  Company  will  continue  to  keep  a 
large  and  well-assorted  stock  of  mowers  and  wearing  parts.  Although 
relinquishing  the  active  management  of  the  London  business,  Mr. 
Clarke  still  retains  his  position  as  ofiicer  of  the  Chadborn  and  Coldwell 
Manufacturing  Company. 

-  Fruit  Packing  for  Villagers.— The  Britannia  Fruit  Pre¬ 
serving  Company,  Limited,  write: — “We  wish  the  technical  classes 
would  instruct  the  poor  in  basket  making.  There  would  not  be  so  many 
out  of  work  in  the  rural  districts  if  the  men  learnt  to  make  the  baskets 
which  are  annually  required  in  every  market.  The  new  shape  which 
is  favoured  in  Covent  Garden  for  Strawberries  and  Grapes  is  ordered 
by  fruit  growers  from  France  in  thousands.  We  have  lately  received 
some  of  these,  and  can  give  the  dimensions.  To  hold  12  or  14  lbs.  of 
Strawberries  (according  to  ripeness),  inside  measure  at  top  IGJ  inches 
long,  9|  wide,  4|  deep,  rounded  ends  ;  to  hold  about  20  lbs.,  17^  by  lOJ 
by  6|.  Osiers  are  easy  enough  to  grow.  Cuttings  should  be  put  into  the 
ground  immediately,  just  as  for  Currant  or  Gooseberry  bushes,  and  next 
autumn  removed  to  a  watery  soil.  They  are  ‘  cured  ’  by  placing  them 
in  pits  with  water  and  lime  to  take  off  the  bark.” 

-  Gardeners’  Associations. — The  numerous  reports  of  the 

Droceedings  of  these  various  bodies  that  are  continually  published  in  the 
Joxirnal  of  show  how  great  a  force  for  good  these  bodies 

are  becoming  in  relation  to  gardening  and  its  education.  Very  soon, 
indeed,  shall  w'e  be  surprised  to  learn  that  any  considerable  centre  of 
gardeners  exists  where  there  is  no  such  mutual  improvement  associa¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  we  may  yet  even  get  further,  and  find  employers  in¬ 
sisting  on  their  employes  being  members,  at  least  so  far  as  may  be 
practicable.  Gardeners  may  well  learn  that  gardening  has  its  practical 
and  its  literary  aspects.  The  merely  practical  man  may  have  very  good 
rule  of  thumb  practice,  but  he  cannot  be  an  intelligent,  broad¬ 
minded  and  capable  man  in  the  same  way — that  is,  one  who,  in  addition 
to  being  essentially  practical,  also  enlarges  his  knowledge  through  the 
aid  of  mutual  instruction  and  sound  reading.  Gardening  is  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  vocations  ;  there  is  not,  cannot  be,  hardly  any 
kind  of  vocation  so  poorly  paid  that  demands  from  its  workers  so  much 
of  knowledge  that  is  both  practical  and  theoretical  as  gardening 
does.  In  a  really  bright,  energetic,  capable,  intelligent  man 
we  find  the  worker  of  perhaps  the  highest  order  in  mental  capacity 
to  be  found  in  any  vocation.  It  is  with  a  desire  to  see  the  entire 
profession  lifted  up  to  this  higher  order  of  gardening,  that  it  seems  so 
desirable  we  should  not  only  have  gardeners’  associations  everywhere,  but 
that  active  association  with  them  should  be  regarded  as  essential  to  good 
gardening  status.  There  is,  too,  about  gardeners’  associations  an  element 
of  sociability  that  should  have  full  CDnsideration.  The  man  who 
declines  to  meet  his  fellows  of  the  craft  in  common  union  is  a  weak  one 
at  the  best.  Happily,  gardening  is  little  troubled  with  that  class  of 
workers. — A.  D. 


-  Gardening  Appointments. — We  understand  that  Djepdene, 

Dorking,  has  been  leased  to  Her  Grace,  Lily,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  foreman  to  Mr.  Whillans  at  Blenheim. 
Palace,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener.  Mr.  W.  Burke,  for  six  and 
a  half  years  foreman  at  Hornby  Castle,  Lancaster,  has  been  appointed 
as  head  gardener  to  Sir  F.  C.  Hunloke,  Bart.,  at  Wingerworth  HaP, 
Chesterfield,  Derbyshire. 

-  Sowing  Sweet  Peas. — If  not  done  in  the  autumn  a  sowing 

of  Sweet  Peas  in  pots  should  now  be  made.  By  doing  so  a  great  gain 
is  effected,  for  should  we  have  an  unfavourable  summer,  or  if  the  flowers 
are  desired  early,  this  sowing  is  a  great  advance  on  the  outdoor  one. 
Have  good  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  a  little  manure  all  thoroughly  mixed. 
Fill  some  4-inch  pots  with  it,  and  sow  about  a  dozen  seeds  in  each  pot, 
A  vinery  just  started  or  any  warm  house  vi  ill  soon  cause  the  seed  to 
germinate,  and  when  the  plants  are  well  through  the  soil  remove  to  a 
cool  frame.  Take  the  first  opportunity  to  plant  them  outdoors. — R.  P.  R. 

-  A  Gigantic  Lily. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 

held  at  the  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  Saturday,  the  13th  inst.,  Mr. 
Granville  R.  Ryder  in  the  chair,  it  was  reported  that,  among  the 
donations  for  the  Museum  la'ely  received  was  a  fasciated  or  monstrous 
flower  spike  of  Lilium  longiflorum,  which  had  borne  the  remarkable 
number  of  181  perfect  flowers.  The  stem  of  this  Lily,  clothed  with 
normal  leaves,  spread  out  at  the  top  into  the  shape  of  a  fan  14  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  flowers  were  arranged  in  a  waved  line  extending 
along  the  summit,  It  was  sent  from  Bermuda,  where  this  species  is 
grown  for  its  bulbs  in  fields,  by  Mrs.  Hadlow,  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Society. 

-  Veitch  Memorial  Medals. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Veitch 

Memorial  Trustees,  held  on  Wednesday,  17th  inst.,  large  silver  medals 
were  awarded  to  Colonel  R.  Trevor  Clarke,  of  Welton  Place,  near 
Daventry,  for  his  life-long  labours  in  the  advancement  of  scientific 
horticulture  ;  to  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales ;  to  T.  Francis  Rivers,  Esq.,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  for  his 
services  to  horticulture  in  the  raising  of  new  fruits  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  fruit  culture ;  to  Mr.  George  Nicholson,  of  Kew 
Gardens,  for  his  labours  in  plant  culture  and  garden  literature  ;  to 
Mr.  Adolphus  H.  Kent,  of  Chelsea,  for  his  valuable  treatises  on  the 
Coniferas  and  his  Manual  of  Orchidacems  plants  ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  Martin 
(Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading),  for  his  success  in  hybridization  and 
cross-breeding  of  various  genera  of  plants. 

-  Sweet  Peas  Travelling.— Mr.  W.  Cuthertson  of  Messrs. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  writes : — “  I  will  tell  ‘  Subscriber  ’  (page  28)  how 
Sweet  Peas  travelled  to  meet  me  at  various  centres  in  England  last 
summer.  My  firm  exhibited  at  many  of  the  principal  exhibitions  in 
London,  and  being  resident  at  a  Hampshire  place,  I  used  to  go  up  and 
meet  the  exhibits  and  stage  them.  Sweet  Peas  always  formed  a  primary 
feature  of  the  exhibits.  The  flowers  were  gathered  at  Rothesay  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  preceding  the  Show,  and  made  into  sprays  with  a 
little  damp  moss  round  the  stems.  They  were  packed  into  wreath 
boxes  with  tissue  paper,  and  had  to  leave  Rothesay  at  2.40  p.m. 
to  catch  the  limited  mail  from  Glasgow  at  5,50.  They  reached  London 
next  morning — the  morning  of  the  Show — and  invariably  turned  out 
fresh  and  bright.  Of  course  some  care  was  taken  at  Rothesay  to  pick 
fresh  flowers,  but  beyond  that  nothing  more  was  done  than  I  have 
detailed.  The  boxes  were  booked  at  Glasgow  as  ordinary  parcels,  and 
were  received  at  Euston  about  8  o’clock  the  following  morning.” 

-  Eastbourne  Horticultural  Society. — There  was  a  good 

attendance  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society,  which  took 
place  at  the  Natural  History  Society’s  room,  Lismore  Road,  on  Monday 
evening,  8th  inst.  Mr.  F.  Pike,  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  in  making  a  financial 
statement,  said  the  honorary, and  ordinary  members’  subscriptions  for  the 
year  had  amountel  to  £94  12i.  (5J.;  that  £12  13i.  accrued  to  the  Society 
from  the  Spring  Show  at  Dovonshire  Park,  and  £10  Ss.  5i.  from  the 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  The  balance  in  hand,  after  the  payment  of  the 
usual  expenses,  was  £19  8s.  8J.  Mr.  E.  A.  Newman,  the  Secretary,  in 
reporting  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  1893,  said  there  were 
105  honorary  members  and  sixty-four  ordinary  members,  of  whom 
seventeen  honorary  and  thirteen  ordinary  had  been  elected  during  the 
year.  Some  of  the  old  members,  however,  had  declined  to  continue 
their  subscriptions.  Of  the  two  shows,  that  in  May,  when  there  were 
209  entries,  was  considered  the  best  the  Society  had  ever  held.  For 
the  Chrysanthemum  Show  t'nere  were  225  entries,  and  the  medal  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Socie'y  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Carpenter 
with  four  specimen  plants  which  were  the  best  ever  exhibited  in 
Eastbourne. 
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— —  A  BOTANIC  garden  and  arboretum  has  been  established  at 
Buenos  Ayres  by  M.  C.  Thays. 

-  Professor  G.  Schweinfurth  has  started  on  his  third  botanical 

exploring  visit  to  the  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea,  on  the  Ked  Sea. 

-  Prop.  F.  Delpino,  of  Bologna,  has  been  appointed  Director  of 

the  Botanic  Garden  at  Naples,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University. 

-  Presentation  to  Miss  Sander. — On  the  occasion  of  the 

marriage  of  Miss  Sander,  the  staff  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albansi 
presented  her  with  a  handsome  ornamental  bronze-mounted  clock,  with 
the  following  inscription — “  Presented  to  Miss  Sander  on  her  marriage 
by  the  employes  of  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  with  hearty  good  wishes  from  all. 
Wednesday,  January  17th,  1894.” 

-  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society. — We 

are  requested  to  announce  that  the  dates  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  current  year  are  as  follows  : — Spring  Show, 
April  3rd  and  4th ;  summer  Show,  August  28th  and  29th ;  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show,  November  Gth  and  7th.  Mr.  M.  Longhurst,  18,  Church 
Road,  Hove,  is  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

-  English  Vegetables  in  India.— An  Indian  paper  says  : — 

“We  were  astonished  by  the  receipt  of  a  cumbrous  and  weighty  parcel 
by  rail  recently,  which  on  being  opened  proved  to  be  an  immense 
Cabbage,  the  like  of  which  we  had  never  seen  before.  A  letter  received 
during  the  day  explained  matters.  The  Cabbage  had  been  sent  us  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hawkes,  P.W.D  ,  and  grown  in  his  garden  in  Nuwara  Eliya. 
It  was  as  well  grown  a  specimen  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  as  we  remember 
to  have  seen  anywhere,  weighing  21^  lbs.,  and  having  a  splendid  heart, 
and  a  stalk  like  the  stem  of  a  tree;  No  one  can  say  after  this  that 
Cabbages  cannot  be  grown  to  perfection  in  Nuwara  Eliya,  given  such 
care  and  attention  as  Mr.  Hawkes  bestows  upon  his  garden.  The 
Cabbage  was  49  inches  in  eircumference  I  ” 

-  Cauliflowers. — Rarely  have  there  been  seen  such  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  Cauliflowers  right  up  to  the  very  last  days  of  the  year  as  found 
this  present  winter.  It  may  be  that  the  somewhat  sharp  hoar  frost  of  the 
morning  of  Dec.  31st  settled  effectually  what  plants  still  stood  till  then 
unharmed,  but  there  could  have  been  very  few  then  uncut.  We  get 
Cauliflowers  and  Brocolis  from  some  source  or  other  all  the  year  round, 
but  to  have  an  abundance  of  Autumn  Giant,  white  heads  as  the  market 
men  term  them,  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  is  indeed  a  novelty.  We 
owe  the  autumn  drought  something  for  this  result,  as  that  kept  the 
Cauliflower  long  in  starting  into  growth  ;  and  we  also  owe  the  wonder¬ 
fully  open  early  winter  something,  as  but  for  this  mildness  many 
of  the  plants  would  never  have  headed  in  at  all.  After  all,  autumn 
Cauliflowers  have  proved  to  be  unusually  good  and  profitable. — D. 

-  Products  of  the  British  Honduras. — An  exhaustive 

report  on  the  present  condition  of  the  colony  of  British  Honduras,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Governor,  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office. 
In  this  it  is  stated  that  the  products  of  cultural  industries,  still  really 
in  their  infancy,  are  chiefly  Bananas,  Plantains,  Cocoa-nuts,  Coffee, 
Henequon,  Indian  Corn,  Limes,  Mangoes,  Sour  and  Sweet  Oranges, 
Pine  Apples,  Avocado  Pears,  Rubber,  to  which  there  should  be  added 
in  time  Annotto,  Cacao,  Coir,  Ground  Nut,  Indigo,  Jute,  Pita,*  Ramie, 
Spices,  Vanilla,  and  doubtless  other  promising  marketable  commodities. 
To  the  small  extent  to  which  the  Banana  has  been  successful  to  the 
north  of  the  frost  line  referred  to,  where  it  will  always  be  a  precarious 
crop  at  best,  it  has  proved  inferior  in  quality  to  the  West  Indian  and 
Central  American  fruit.  Whilst  in  1879  it  did  not  appear  among  our 
records  its  exports  was  represented  by  72,436  bunches  in  1891.  The 
Plaintain  is  a  staple  of  food  over  a  large  section  of  Negroland  in  West 
Africa.  The  descendants  of  its  interesting  people  to  the  North  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  represent  a  consuming  power  of  probably  9,000,000. 
Tons  of  this  fruit  from  Cuba  and  elsewhere  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in 
Florida.  This  Colony’s  shipments  to  New  Orleans  rose  from  50,000 
Plaintains  in  1879  to  1,580,200  in  1891. 

-  Pine  Products. — The  native  Pine  is  estimated  to  cover  a 

third  of  the  Colony,  or  1,613,136  acres,  and  to  average  100  trees  per 
acre  on  our  great  southern  Pine-ridge.  Its  wood  is  said  to  almost  equal 
that  of  the  Yellow  Pine  of  the  United  States,  which  in  the  beginning  of 
1888  was  reported  to  have  been  nearly  worked  out,  and  might,  in  part, 
have  to  be  replaced  by  the  local  Pine.  The  growth  on  the  older 
Pine-ridges  of  the  Colony  may,  when  opened  up,  prove  of  sufficient  age 
and  diameter  to  make  it  worth  while  to  have  attention  turned  to  adding 
this  timber  to  our  exports,  as  can  doubtless  be  done  with  many  other 
valuable  woods  as  yet  unknown. 


-  A  NEW  PARK  FOR  SWANSEA. — We  understand  that  the  Earl  of 

Jersey  has  presented  a  site  for  a  public  park  to  the  town  of  Swansea. 
The  land  is  estimated  to  be  worth  £10,000. 

-  Sericographis  Ghiesbrehgtiana. — “W.  D.”  remarks  that 

this  plant  is  worthy  of  notice  and  of  easy  culture,  readily  rooted  from 
cuttings  in  an  intermediate  house.  When  coming  into  flower  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  a  cool  house,  or  the  flowers  so  soon  drop.  The 
colour  is  a  bright  rosy  scarlet,  and  the  plant  can  be  grown  year  after 
year  by  keeping  it  cut  back, 

- Linum  flavum,  our  correspondent  observes,  is  another  excellent 

winter  blooming  plant,  requiring  similar  treatment  to  the  former,  and 
blooming  in  a  cool  house.  A  number  of  plants  of  each  may  now  be 
seen  in  bloom  in  the  show  house  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Edgbaston,  and  are  most  effective  amongst  Bouvardias,  Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias,  and  many  other  plants  in  flower  there, 

- The  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association. — There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the  members  of 
this  Association  at  the  Guildhall,  Exeter,  on  the  10th  inst.,  when  Mr.  G. 
Anning,  gardener  at  Ford  House,  Alphington,  read  an  interesting  and 
practical  paper  on  “  The  Strawberry  and  its  Culture.”  Mr.  Meyer 
presided,  and  the  audience  appreciated  the  essayist’s  remarks. 

-  Phrtnium  variegatum.  —  The  pretty  little  stove  plant 

known  by  this  name,  and  figured  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
(p.  27),  is  a  variegated  form  of  the  well-known  Arrowroot  plant,  and  is 
called  Maranta  arundinacea  variegata.  Its  history,  so  far  as  it  is  known, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Ridley,  Director  of  the  Gardens  and  Forest  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Singapore,  in  the  “Gardeners’  Chronicle ” for  1891,volix.,  p.  73. 
True  Phryniums  are  quite  different  in  habit ;  they  have  no  stem,  and 
the  leaves  spring  separately  from  a  creeping  rootstock. — W.  W. 

-  Salvia  splendens  Bruanti.  —  “  H.  D.”  writes  :  —  “  Those 

on  the  look  out  for  a  really  good  plant  capable  of  supplying  beautiful 
spikes  of  scarlet  flowers  throughout  November  and  December  will  do 
well  to  grow  this  fine  Salvia,  which  is  a  decided  improvement  upon 
the  older  variety  splendens,  the  flowers  being  brighter  in  colour  and 
the  habit  of  the  plant  much  dwarfer,  the  latter  feature  rendering  it 
especially  suitable  for  use  in  small  pots.  I  saw  some  fine  plants  of  it 
in  the  conservatory  at  Haseley  Manor  Gardens  a  few  days  ago.  Cuttings 
put  in  from  the  present  time  up  till  May  may  be  grown  into  large 
plants  by  the  autumn  months.  Those  intended  for  flowering  in  5  or 
6-inch  pots  should  not  be  inserted  till  .June.” 

- A  Miniature  Cabbage. — Our  correspondent  continues : — “  Mr. 

George  Clements,  the  energetic  gardener  at  Haseley  Manor,  like  most  of 
us,  has  his  favourite  miniature  Cabbage.  Now  Cabbages  have  had  a 
good  time  of  late,  so  from  the  charms  of  a  well-stocked  conservatory  we 
pressed  onward  to  the  Cabbage  bed,  where  we  found  plenty  of  firm 
hearts  (like  cricket  balls)  just  ready  for  use,  all  grown  from  seeds 
sown  in  August,  the  variety  being  St.  John’s  Day,  which  Mr.  Clements 
speaks  highly  of  for  coming  in  quickly  at  all  times  of  the  year.” 

-  From  Haseley  “  H.  D.”  remarks,  “  We  journeyed  the  most 

primitive  method  of  locomotion  to  Wroxall  Abbey  Gardens,  where  Mr. 
G.  T.  Silver,  the  genial  gardener,  grows  many  plants  extremely  well. 
Here  again  the  Cabbage  tribe  apparently  force  themselves  to  the  front, 
for  almost  the  first  thing  to  take  our  eye  in  the  kitchen  garden  was  a 
fine  bed  of  Rosette  Colewort,  in  exactly  the  right  condition  for  use.  All 
who  have  not  grown  this  old  yet  popular  vegetable  should  do  so  at  once. 
Near  by  stood  frames  filled  with  Marie  Louise  Violets,  in  the  best  of 
health  and  vigour,  flowering  splendidly.  In  the  houses  were  many 
well  grown  Cinerarias  and  Primulas,  highly  coloured  Crotons,  large 
bracts  of  Poinsettias,  luxuriant  and  well  flowered  Camellias,  as  well  as 
excellent  bunches  of  Alicante  and  Lady  Downe’s  Grapes.” 

-  Potatoes  in  Ireland. — Mr.  E.  Molyneux  writes:— A  note 

on  page  3  of  the  Journal^  “E.  K.”  commenting  on  the  scarcity  of 
the  Potato  patches  in  Ireland,  reminds  me  of  an  experience  that  I 
encountered  when  at  the  Dalkey  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  November, 
and  which  was  unique  to  me.  Prizes  were  offered  in  several  classes  for 
collections  of  vegetables.  In  not  one  of  them  was  a  dish  of  Potatoes  to 
be  found.  This  to  me  was  an  extraordinary  omission,  and  enough  to 
lead  to  the  loss  of  a  prize  in  England,  except  under  most  exceptional 
circumstances  of  the  good  quality  of  the  other  exhibits  in  this  particular 
class.  The  explanation  given  by  the  officials  was  that  Potatoes  in 
Ireland  are  not  looked  upon  as  a  vegetable,  but  as  part  of  the  regular 
diet  of  the  people.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  an  English  exhibitor,  the 
occurrence  called  for  no  comment  there  except  by  myself. 
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- Torquay  District  Gardeners’  Association.— The  second 

annual  dinner  of  the  above  was  held  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Torquay,  on 
Wednesday,  January  10th,  when  about  eighty  attended.  The  Mayor, 
P.  Shrubb,  Esq.,  presided,  Mr.  W.  B.  Smale  being  in  the  vice-chair. 
Several  toasts  and  songs  were  given,  and  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was 
spent.  The  financial  position  of  the  Society  is  excellent,  and  its 
membership  increasing. 

-  The  Kew  Bulletin. — We  received  last  week  a  copy  of  the 

Kew  Bulletin  ”  for  October  and  November,  1893,  and  as  usual  it 
contains  much  useful  information.  The  subjects  dealt  with  include  an 
account  of  a  “  Botanical  Exploration  of  Sikkim-Tibet  Frontier,’ 
“Poling  in  Agave  Plants,”  “Coffee  Cultivation  in  the  New  World,” 
“Eesources  of  British  Honduras,”  “The  Prieto-Fibre  Extracting 
Machine,”  “  Arrowroot,”  “  New  Orchids  :  Decade  7th,”  “  Jarrah  Timber,” 
and  some  miscellaneous  notes,  from  which  we  extract  the  three 
paragraphs  which  follow  this  one. 

-  Rhus  cotinoides. — Several  years  ago  seeds  of  this  rare  North 

American  tree  were  received  at  Kew  from  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent,  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum.  For  the  first  two  or  three  winters  the  young 
shoots  were  badly  injured  by  frost,  and  the  plants  had  to  be  sheltered  ; 
since  then,  however,  although  the  growth  is  not  so  vigorous  as  that  ol 
its  nearest  European  relative,  Rhus  Cotinus,  it  seems  to  hold  its  own, 
and  proves  to  be  hardy  at  Kew.  The  autumnal  tints  assumed  by  the 
decaying  leaves  are  specially  brilliant,  bright  crimson  and  orange-red. 
The  following  particulars  are  extracted  from  Professor  Sargent’s  magni¬ 
ficent  work,  “  The  Sylva  of  North  America,”  where  the  species  is 
figured  under  the  name  of  Cotinus  americanus  : — “  Rhus  cotinoides  was 
first  discovered  by  the  Englishman  Thomas  Nuttall  in  1819,  on  the 
banks  of  Grand  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas,  within  the  present 
limits’ of  Indian  territory.  Twenty-three  years  later  it  was  found  by 
•  Buckley  in  Alabama,  where  it  grows  in  a  few  localities  north  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  on  the  south  slopes  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Huntsville.  It  also  occurs  on  the  Cheat  Moun¬ 
tains,  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Medina  River,  in 
Western  Texas.  In  its  native  habitats  it  attains  a  height  of  25  to 
35  feet,  with  a  trunk  12  to  14  inches  in  diameter.” 

-  Robinia  hispida  in  Fruit.— This  well  known  shrub,  which 

is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  where  it  forms  in  some 
localities  a  considerable  portion  of  the  underbush,  reproduces  itself 
by  means  of  suckers  ;  its  fruit  being  until  quite  recently  almost 
unknown.  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  who 
has  studied  the  plant  in  its  wild  state  on  the  Lookout  Mountains, 
Tennessee,  having  made  extensive  inquiries  as  toThe  occurrence  of  seed 
vessels  without  success,  concluded  that,  owing  to  the  rapid  production 
of  suckers,  the  seed-producing  power  had  been  lost.  At  length  he 
■  received  two  specimens,  one  of  which  he  generously  presented  to  Kew. 
The  pod,  which  is  rather  more  than  2  inches  long  and  tipped  by  a 
short  curved  beak,  is  covered  with  weak  brownish  bristles  about  four 
lines  long,  and  is  slightly  constricted  between  the  seeds.  Several  pods 
mature  on  the  same  raceme. 

-  Ophiopooon  japonicus. — Specimens  of  this  plant  were 

recently  sent  to  Kew  for  identification  by  H.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  M.P. 
“  About  the  Lake  of  Como,  in  many  of  the  villas,  they  have  a  sort 
cf  grass  which  they  call  ‘  erba  japonica.’  Its  advantage  is  that  it 
grows  thickly  beneath  the  trees  or  in  the  sun,  and  stands  the 
frost.  It  makes  a  thick  bed,  and  they  use  it  for  borders  or  for 
spaces  that  they  wish  to  cover,  in  the  latter  case  cutting  it  short. 
.  .  .  .  It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  were  introduced  here  it  would 

be  useful  for  gardens  and  shrubberies.  I  never  saw  it  except  about 
Como,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was  introduced  there  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  who  has  a  villa  there.  ”  According  to 
the  “  Genera  Plantarum,”  the  name  given  at  the  head  of  these 
notes  is  the  one  which  should  be  employed.  It  is  met  with  in  some 
French  'gardens  under  the  name  of  Convallaria  japonica  (herbe  aux 
turquoises),  and  in  some  books  as  Flueggia  japonica,  the  name  adopted 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  when  he  monographed  this  genus  and  its  allies.  In 
“  Garden  and  Forest  ”  for  1889  Mr.  Nicholson,  in  no^tes  on  gardens 
about  Lugano,  thus  writes  : — “  As  an  edging  (and  a  capital  one  too) 
for  shady  walks,  and  also  as  a  sort  of  turfy  covering  to  the  bare  ground 
under  the  dense  shade  of  trees,  Flueggia  japonica  was  successfully 
employed.  A  pretty  little  plant,  with  dark  green  grassy  leaves  and 

blue  berries . ;  there  being  not  many  things  which 

thrive  under  these  conditions,  it  seems  desirable  to  call  special  attention 
to  its  merits,”  We  learn  from  Kaempfer  that  it  is  similarly  employed 


in  Japan  and  China,  and  also  that  the  tuberous  knobs  of  the  rhizome 
are  preserved  in  sugar  and  used  medicinally.  A  figure  of  the  plant 
is  given  in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,”  t.  1063. 

-  Rainfall  at  Swanmore,  1893. — The  year  just  past  was 

remarkable  for  the  excessive  drought  experienced.  The  average  rainfall 
for  this  district  for  the  last  twelve  years  hitherto  being  30  inches. 
The  last  year  yielded  but  22  08,  which  is  less  than  any  year  for  the 
period  named.  The  year  1887  was  the  lowest  previously,  24  55.  From 
March  3rd  to  May  16th  only  0'06  rain  fell.  When  we  consider  that  the 
land  in  this  neig’nbourhood  received  no  less  than  800  tons  per  acre 
below  the  average  the  extreme  nature  of  a  dry  year  can  easily  be 
appreciated.  Another  remarkable  fact  worth  mention  is  that  0  76  inch 
is  the  greatest  quantity  that  fell  during  any  twenty-four  hours  during 
the  year,  this  occurring  July  4th.  Such  an  experience  does  not  occur 
to  me  as  having  taken  place  before. — E.  Molyneux. 

-  The  Recent  Severe  Weather. — A  very  remarkable  set  of 

figures  concerning  the  weather  was  issued  from  the  Greenwich  Obser¬ 
vatory  on  Tuesday  last.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  talk  of  a  great  change 
of  weather,  but  the  variations  of  temperature  recently  experienced  have 
to  be  reduced  to  figures  before  their  true  significance  can  be  adequately 
grasped.  The  official  records  show  that  the  lowest  reading  during  the 
recent  frost  was  no  less  than  22  4°  below  the  early  January  average  of 
the  past  fifty  years,  the  minimum  at  the  Observatory  being  12-8°.  Twice 
last  week  what  is  technically  known  as  the  daily  range — that  is,  the 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  temperature  in  twenty-four 
hours — ran  up  to  more  than  16°.  Taking  the  whole  seven  days  these 
extremes  are  recorded  :  highest,  52‘1°  ;  lowest,  181° ;  the  latter  being 
17°  below,  and  the  former  8°  above,  the  averages  of  fifty  years.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  mercurial  readings  in  forty-eight  hours  have  ranged  from 
those  of  severe  winter  to  a  temperature  for  which  we  might  often  be 
grateful  in  mid-April  or  early  May. 

-  The  Recent  Cold  in  Guernsey. — A  correspondent  writes 

to  a  daily  contemporary  : — “  Systematical  meteorological  observations 
have  been  taken  in  Guernsey  daring  the  last  fifty  years  with  standard 
certified  instruments,  and  Friday’s,  the  5th  inst.,  readings  broke  the 
record  for  low  temperature.  The  mean  temperature  of  that  day  was 
2D9°,  which  is  (excepting  Thursday’s,  the  4th,  mean)  5  9°  lower  than 
the  lowest  daily  mean  previously  recorded.  The  air  temperature  at 
8  a.m.  on  Friday,  January  5th  last,  was  181°,  the  maximum  for  the 
day  26'5°,  the  9  P.M.  reading  24-8°,  and  the  minimum  for  the  day  16  2°. 
The  mean,  as  above  stated,  was  21-9° — that  is,  no  less  than  20°  too  cold 
for  that  day  of  the  year.  The  coldest  day  on  record  previous  to  this 
cold  snap  occurred  on  February  11th,  1870,  the  minimum  for  that  day 
being  26°,  and  the  daily  mean  27  8°.  These  local  observations  were 
commenced  fifty-one  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Hoskins,  F.R.S.,  and 
are  now  carried  on  by  Mr.  A.  Collenette,  F.R.M.S.  The  still  lower  air 
reading  of  16-2°  was  taken  by  myself,  with  a  certified  instrument 
in  a  Stevenson  screen,  at  8  A.M.  on  the  5th  inst.,  while  the  minimum 
air  reading  recorded  during  that  night  in  the  same  screen  was  15-5°. 
This  reading  is  therefore  0’7°  lower  than  Mr.  Collenette’s  observation. 
My  station,  however,  is  somewhat  more  exposed  than  Mr.  Collenette’s, 
and  some  100  feet  higher  above  the  sea.  These  unprecedented  low 
temperatures,  in  an  island  with  a  climate  generally  so  mild,  are,  I  think, 
worthy  of  record.” 

-  The  Weather. — If  the  recent  severe  weather  has  excited  so 

much  interest  that  notes  from  various  parts  of  the  country  are  numerous, 
what  will  be  said  of  the  present  condition  of  temperature,  the  sun 
shining  out  almost  hotly  (January  12th),  really  more  like  an  advanced 
April  day  than  January  1  It  is  literally  a  transformation  from  an  arctic 
to  a  temperate  clime,  and  all  within  a  few  days.  No  wonder  foreigners 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  that  meteorological  puzzle — the  British 
climate.  But  in  this  remarkable  versatility  also  do  we  find  so  much  of 
that  atmospheric  training,  the  which  befits  the  British  race  for  colonisa¬ 
tion  as  successfully  in  torrid  Africa  or  in  arctic  Canada,  To  us  as 
gardeners,  however,  these  varying  and  considerable  variations  of  tempe¬ 
rature  are  of  grave  concern.  We  have  to  be  prepared  for  everything 
possible  in  our  range  of  island  weather.  The  present  spring-like  warmth, 
BO  soft,  pleasant,  yet  so  unseasonable,  is  eminently  calculated,  because 
of  the  great  reaction  that  invariably  ensues  after  extreme  cold,  to  pro¬ 
mote  abnormal  and  most  undesirable  tree  development.  In  nothing 
have  we  so  much  to  fear  as  in  relation  to  our  fruit  crops.  Long 
experience  of  the  effects  of  these  mild  winter  spells  have  taught  us 
that  they  are  fraught  with  danger  to  bud  and  bloom.  We  would  so 
much  prefer  that  all  buds  should  remain  inactive  for  the  next  two 
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months,  because  in  that  way  comparative  immunity  from  frost  or  too 
precocious  development  would  be  ensured.  Now  there  is  no  telling 
what  may  happen,  and  no  human  agency  can  check  the  precocious 
tendencies  of  a  warm  winter.  We  may  hope  that  things  may  come 
right  in  the  end,  but  know  that  greater  than  hope  in  effect  would  be  a 
good  spell  further  of  low  temperature. — A,  D. 

-  Insect  Attacks  on  Crops  and  Trees. — Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod 

contributed  to  the  “  Times  ”  recently  some  observations  on  insect  attacks 
upon  crops  and  trees  in  this  country  during  last  year.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  attacks  of  the  year  were  much  influenced  by  the  exceptional 
deficiency  of  rainfall  in  the  early  half  of  1893,  from  March  onwards,  and 
by  other  weather  peculiarities.  With  regard  to  the  imported  locust 
appearances,  the  specimens  which  reached  her  alive  proved  to  be  of  a 
South  European  species,  which  is  not  gregarious,  and  in  its  own  country, 
though  of  large  size,  is  known  to  do  no  appreciable  damage.  From  the 
climatic  requirements  of  locusts,  therefore,  and  also  from  recorded 
experience,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  fear  even  a 
possibility  of  locusts  effecting  a  settlement  in  this  country.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Miss  Ormerod,  however,  that  the  presence  of  locusts  in  great 
quantities  in  fodder  might  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  animals  fed 
upon  it. 

- Effingham  Gardeners’  Improvement  Society.  —  On 

Thursday  last  a  general  meeting  of  gardeners  was  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  Effingham  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society,  for  the  discussion  of  various  subjects  in  connection 
with  garden  work.  Mr.  Douglas  presided,  and  there  was  a  good  attend¬ 
ance.  The  following  officers  were  elected  : — President,  F.  Muir,  Esq. 
Vice-Presidents,  Kev.  P.  P.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Kev.  E.  F.  Bay  ley,  M.A., 
Messrs.  Douglas,  Alderman,  and  Bristol.  Committee,  Messrs.  Bellwood, 
H.  Goff,  Hamlin,  Jones,  Phillips,  Muckley,  King,  Franks,  and  Ottaway. 
Treasurer,  Rev.  P.  P.  Edwards,  M.A.  Secretary,  W.  R.  Goff.  The 
meeting  closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  F.  Muir,  Esq.,  for  his 
kindness  in  granting  the  room  for  the  meetings,  and  also  to  Mr.  Douglas 
for  presiding  and  assisting  with  his  valuable  advice.  The  establishment 
of  this  Society  is  the  outcome  of  lectures  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Surrey  County  County,  and  which  were  highly  appreciated. 

-  Influence  of  Artificial  Rain  on  Plants.  —  Professor 

J.  Wiesner,  who  has  recently  been  studying  the  influence  of  artificial 
rain  upon  European  and  exotic  plants,  gave  an  account  of  his  results  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Academy.  Some  of  the  plants,  called 
by  Professor  Wiesner  “  ombrophobe,”  can  only  for  a  short  time  stand 
continuous  rain,  and  soon  shed  their  leaves  and  decay.  Others,  called 
“  ombrophil,”  can  stand  it  for  months  together.  Plants  growing  in  dry 
places  are,  says  “  Nature,  ”  as  a  rule,  ombrophobe,  but  the  reverse 
cannot  be  said  of  plants  growing  under  wet  surroundings.  Leaves 
appear  to  gain  in  power  of  resisting  rain  as  they  develop,  and  to  reach 
a  climax  in  this  respect  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  vital  activity, 
after  which  they  lose  much  of  that  power.  Leaves  which  can  be  wetted 
by  water  are  usually  ombrophil,  those  which  cannot  are  usually  ombro¬ 
phobe,  but  in  cases  where  leaves  are  both  ombrophobe  and  easily  wetted, 
they  are  extremely  sensitive  to  rain.  Professor  Wiesner  thinks  that 
ombrophobe  leaves  are  enabled  to  resist  the  putrefactive  action  of 
water,  especially  at  high  temperatures,  by  certain  antiseptic  substances 
which  they  contain.  The  same  may  be  said  of  hydrophil  roots  and 
submerged  parts  of  aquatic  plants. 

- Lectures  at  the  Drill  Hall. — The  lectures  arranged  to  be 

given  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the 
current  year  are  as  follows  : — March  13th,  “  The  Deciduous  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  Japan,”  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Veitch  ;  March  27th,  “  Rare  Trees  and 
Shrubs  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  U.S.A.,”  by  Mens.  Maurice  de 
Vilmorin  ;  April  10th,  “Hybrid  Narcissi,”  by  the  Rev.  G.  Engleheart, 
M.A.;  April  24th,  “Botanical  Exploration  in  Borneo,”  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  M.A. ;  May  8th,  “Orchids,”  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
President  R.H.S. ;  June  12th,  “Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  by  Mr.  G. 
Nicholson;  June  26th,  “The  Fertilization  of  Pansies,”  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Stuart  ;  July  10th,  “  On  Cactaceae,”  by  Mr.  John  W.  Singer  ;  July  24th, 
“  Filmy  Ferns,”  by  Mr.  J.  Backhouse  ;  August  14th,  “  Fruit  Culture  in 
France,”  by  Mons.  Chas.  Baltet ;  August  28th,  “  Relations  between 
Gardeners  and  their  Employers,”  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn;  Septem¬ 
ber  11th,  “Lord  Bute’s  Vineyards,”  by  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew  ;  October  9th, 
“  How  to  Popularise  Orchid  Growing,”  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodhall ; 
October  23rd,  “  Origin  of  Common  Vegetables  and  Their  Value  as  Food,” 
by  Professor  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Ac.;  November  13th,  “Chrys¬ 
anthemums,”  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea;  November  27th,  “Principles  of 
Judging  at  Flower  Shows,”  by  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas. 


-  POLYPODIUM  VULGARE. — Whilst  reading  Mr.  Druery’s  inter¬ 
esting  notes  on  the  Polypodium  family  (page  6),  I  was  reminded  of  how 
this  Fern  may  become  a  decided  novelty  and  ornament  at  the  same 
time,  as  well  as  showing  how  little  are  its  wants  in  the  way  of  soil  or 
moisture  to  enable  it  to  make  luxuriant  growth,  In  the  woods  forming 
part  of  the  Rooksbury  Park  estate  there  are  several  Oak  trees  on  which 
for  30  feet  up  the  stem  and  on  large  branches  this  Fern  has  taken  a  firm 
hold.  There  it  is  growing  in  all  luxuriance  in  spite  of  the  abnormally 
dry  summer  of  last  year.  The  roots  appear  to  derive  all  the  necessary 
support  from  the  bark  of  the  Oak. — E.  M. 

- Forcing  Lily  of  the  Valley. — Where  this  popular  flower 

is  extensively  cultivated  but  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  forcing 
the  plants,  because  a  bed  in  a  house  well  supplied  with  bottom  heat  >&• 
devoted  to  the  purpose.  In  many  instances,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  start  a  few  potfuls  at  frequent  intervals,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply.  Under  such  circumstances  the  plants  very  often  do 
not  receive  the  treatment  they  require,  with  the  result  that  failures 
are  by  no  means  unusual.  The  following  plan  I  have  found  to  be 
invariably  successful.  Plunge  the  pots  filled  with  roots,  as  they  are 
wanted  for  forcing,  up  to  the  rims  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  moss,  then  cover 
the  crowns  with  an  inch  of  moss,  and  stand  the  box  upon  the  hot-water 
pipes  in  a  forcing  house  or  low  pit.  Give  one  thorough  watering  with 
warm  water,  and  afterwards  syringe  the  moss  daily.  If  the  hot-water 
pipes  are  kept  constantly  warm,  and  a  top  temperature  ranging  between 
65°  and  75°  is  maintained,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  securing  well 
developed  flowers. — H.  W. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  WALTER  HENRY  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  Walter  Henry  Williams  (head  of  the  firm  of  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.)  died  early  on  Sunday  morning,  14th  inst.,  at  Parkhurst, 
Salisbury,  after  a  short  illness,  from  pneumonia.  The  regret  with 
which  we  make  this  announcement  we  are  sure  will  be  shared  by  a  wide 
circle  of  rosarians,  dahlia  growers,  and  horticulturists  generally ;  and, 
indeed,  by  everyone  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  being  personally 
acquainted  with  the  deceased  gentleman,  whose  courteous,  genial,  and 
gentlemanly  manner  and  bearing  endeared  him  to  everybody  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact. 

In  Mr.  Walter  Henry  Williams’  demise  the  Wilts  Horticultural 
Society  has  sustained  a  severe  loss,  he  having  been  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
Society  since  it  was  resuscitated  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  “  old”  Wiltshire 
Horticultural  and  Arboricultural  Society,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
ago,  up  to  the  time  of  his  much  deplored  early  death.  In  this  capacity 
he  performed  his  onerous  duties  with  great  tact,  and  to  the  entire  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Committee  and  exhibitors,  the  details  of  the  individual 
shows  having  on  every  occasion  been  carried  out  in  the  smoothest  and 
most  efficient  manner  possible. 

The  late  Mr.  Walter  Henry  Williams  was  the  youngest  but  one  of 
four  sons  of  the  late  Charles  Williams,  Esq.,  J.P.  for  the  City  of 
Salisbury,  in  which  City  he  carried  on  a  large  malting  business,  since 
carried  on  by  the  eldest  son,  Mr.  Ernest  Williams.  It  is  fifteen  years 
since  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams  became  connected  with  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  of  the  Castle  Street,  Nurseries, 
Salisbury.  In  recent  years  the  deceased  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
raising  of  new  Dahlias  of  the  single  and  Cactus  types,  and  also  in  the 
showing  of  their  blooms  to  the  best  advantage,  making  a  new 
departure  from  the  beaten  track  of  exhibiting  these  popular  flowers, 
his  most  successful  attempt  in  this  direction  being  the  arrangement  of 
a  collection  of  cut  blooms  set  out  on  a  table  15  feet  by  6  feet,  at 
Shrewsbury  last  August,  and  reproduced  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Hall,  London,  a  few  days  later, 

Mr.  Walter  Henry  Williams  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  and  a  member  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  that  Society, 
and  the  probability  is  that  had  he  been  alive  and  well  he  would  have 
attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  this  year,  which,  singularly 
enough,  was  held  on  the  day  on  which  his  funeral  took  place. 

The  remains  of  the  deceased  were  removed  from  Parkhurst,  Salisbury, 
at  11.30  A  M.  on  Tuesday,  and  conveyed  by  the  express  (12.30  p.m  ) 
South-Western  train  to  Woking  for  cremation  in  that  place.  The 
mournful  procession  was  attended  by  the  leading  tradesmen  of  Salisbury, 
including  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Charles  Hoskins)  and  many  members  of  the 
Corporation,  who  attended,  not  in  their  official  capacity,  but  as  members 
of  the  Wilts  Horticultural  Society,  and  as  an  individual  mark  of  private 
citizenship  respect  for  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Williams,  for  whose  memory 
it  is  pleasant  to  record,  everyone  who  had  known  him  has  a  good  word. 
The  coffin  was  covered  with  beautiful  wreaths,  including  one,  “  In  kind 
remembrance  and  deep  sympathy  from  H.  W.  Ward,”  and  one  from  the 
Castle  Street  Nurseries.  Among  horticulturists  attending  the  funeral 
were  Messrs.  John  and  Charles  S.  Wyatt  (Castle  Street  Nursery),  H.  W, 
Ward  (Longford  Castle),  Charles  Warden  (Clarendon  Park),  Messrs. 
Hinksman  and  Chalk  (Salisbury),  and  Mr.  H.  Nicholson  (Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Wilts  Horticultural  Society').  The  deceased  was  married 
about  four  years  ago,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child  (a  boy  two 
years  old)  to  mourn  his  loss.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  only 
thirty-one  years  of  age. 
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THE  FERNERY  AT  IMPNEY,  DROITWICH. 

A  DISUSED  gravel  pit,  close  to  the  mansion,  and  surrounded  by  lofty 
Horse  Chestnut  trees,  formed  a  suitable  site  for  a  fernery,  and  in  1890 
this  handsome  building,  which  is  150  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  was 
completed.  The  fernery  is  approached  by  rugged  steps,  planted  with 
hardy  Ferns,  Ivies,  and  other  plants.  The  building  is  heated  by  a 
powerful  boiler,  which  is  160  yards  away,  and  the  six  6-inch  pipes  are 
hidden  by  built-up  rockwork,  of  course  allowing  spaces  for  the  heat  to 
escape  into  the  house.  The  rocks,  caves,  steps,  and  bridges  are  formed 
with  tufa  stone,  brought  from  Matlock  Bath,  about  200  tons  being 
used.  The  water,  which  enters  at  the  north  end,  forms  a  dripping  cave^ 
and  runs  in  a  winding  stream  the  full  length  of  the  house,  and  goldfish 
luxuriate  here. 

The  picturesque  appearance  and  the  absence  of  studied  artificial 


lofty  spaces,  and  they  are  telling  objects  in  the  fernery.  One  is  filled 
with  a  mass  of  Platycerium  alcicorne  (the  Stagshorn  Fern),  brought  to 
this  country  by  Lord  Somers  ;  another  with  a  monster  plant  of  Asple- 
nium  foeniculaceum.  There  are  huge  masses  suspended  of  Adiantum 
cuneatum  5  feet  in  diameter,  others  of  Woodwardias  and  other  Ferns. 
One  striking  basket,  suspended  in  a  central  position,  filled  with 
Asparagus  plumosus,  planted  out  early  in  the  last  year,  is  8  feet 
through,  and  leading  shoots  have  been  trained  up  the  chains,  the  pyra¬ 
midal  mass  being  10  feet  high. 

The  sides  of  the  fernery  are  now  well  clothed,  a  very  large  number 
of  Ferns  having  grown  from  the  spores  which  have  fallen  from  the 
suspended  baskets  on  the  walls,  and  syringing  has  been  an  assistance. 
With  these  are  Ficus  repens  and  other  plants,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  fine-foliaged  Begonias  luxuriate  here,  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  place.  At  the  base  of  the  rockeries  are  carpets  of  Lycopods,  Maiden¬ 
hair  and  other  Ferns.  Adiantum  Williamsi  is  in  fine  character  here, 
and  a  large  p’ant  of  Monstera  deliciosa  planted  out  in  the  rockwork  on 


Fig.  8.— the  fernery  AT  IMPNEY. 


arrangement  strikes  one  on  entering  the  fernery.  Much  artistic  taste 
has  been  displayed  in  working  out  the  details,  the  water  arrangements 
being  in  unison  with  the  whole.  When  the  erection  of  the  building  was 
decided  upon,  Mr.  Corbett  imported  from  New  Zealand  in  1887  fifty 
Tree  Ferns  of  various  sizes,  all  of  which  lived  and  formed  handsome 
heads.  A  large  group  of  Dicksonia  antarctica  form  a  conspicuous 
object,  as  also  do  the  others  in  various  parts  of  the  fernery,  some 
of  them  in  elevated  positions  on  the  rockeries.  It  will  easily  be 
imagined  that  with  so  large  a  number  of  Tree  Ferns  alone,  this 
fernery  is  bold  in  design  and  free  from  the  crowding  of  rockwork  so 
often  met  with.  A  Dicksonia  squarrosa  on  a  stout  stem  and  in  robust 
health  claims  notice,  planted  out  on  an  elevated  rockery,  and  a  fine 
Dicksonia  antarctica  rears  its  majestic  form.  Another  claimant  for 
notice  is  a  Todea  africana  in  admirable  health,  and  although  on  a 
trunk  only  about  2  feet  high,  is  supposed  to  have  existed  for  200  years. 

Huge  wirework  and  other  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  are  largely 
used  here  in  places  where  the  Tree  Ferns  are  not  occupying  the  more 


the  margin  of  one  of  the  pools  has  sent  its  roots  down  into  the  water, 
evidently  enjoying  its  position.  The  building  is  lighted  by  electricity 
when  needed,  and  there  is  a  passage  underground  to  the  fernery  from 
the  mansion.  The  illustration  (fig.  8)  of  the  fernery  has  been  repro¬ 
duced  from  a  photograph  taken  by  Messrs.  Bedford,  Lemere  «k  Co.,  147, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Impney  well  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice  of  its  fernery,  and 
it  is  generally  known  that  fruit  cultiva’ion  is  thoroughly  well  done  here. 
On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  late  in  the  summer  there  was  abundant 
evidence  of  good  crops.  A  large  amount  of  glass  is  devoted  to^  fruit 
culture,  and  plants  receive  their  share  of  attention.  Outdoor  fruit  cul¬ 
ture  is  also  of  a  superior  character,  and  very  few  gardens  can  show  finer 
pyramidal  as  well  as  wall  trees.  Flower  gardening  likewise  has  a  fair 
share  of  attention  here,  and  long  broad  borders  of  Roses,  the  best  kinds 
of  herbaceous  and  other  hardy  plants,  get  ample  attention.  In  front  of 
the  very  beautiful  mansion  are  b:oad  terraces,  with  massive  flights  of 
stone  steps  leading  from  one  terrace  garden  to  the  other. 

Impney  has  perhaps  become  so  prominently  known  in  connection 
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with  Mr.  Eichard  Parker’s  successes  as  a  successful  exhibitor  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  ;  but  for  a  while  at  least,  if  not  altogether,  he  is  giving  up 
exhibiting,  as  his  time  and  attention  are  now  so  much  required  on  the 
estate  outside  of  the  gardens.  Mr.  Parker  has  also  a  reputation  as  a 
successful  exhibitor  of  fruit,  and  may  he  long  continue  so,  and  appear¬ 
ances  at  Impney  are  in  favour  of  his  continuing  to  be  in  the  front  at  our 
exhibitions. 

The  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  are  extensive,  the  mansion  is  on 
an  elevated  position,  and  the  park  and  grounds  are  well  wooded,  the 
river  Salwart  running  through  it.  The  terraces  are  bold  and  well  laid 
out,  and  are  kept  in  the  best  of  order,  with  huge  beds  of  Ehododen- 
drons  and  other  evergreens  in  masses.  In  leaving  Impney  one  carries 
with  him  that  it  is  a  fine  place,  and  takes  its  position  amongst  the  best 
gardens  of  the  kingdom. — W.  D. 


WINTER  FLOWERS  AT  READING. 

Where  an  attempt  is  made  to  produce  a  special  display  of  flowers  at 
this  period  of  the  year  the  results  are  usually  of  an  exceptionally 
satisfactory  character,  particularly  if  judicious  management  is  forth¬ 
coming.  If  not  devoid  of  interest,  as  they  never  should  be,  the  majority 
of  outside  gardens  at  least  present  a  desolate  appearance  now,  hence 
most  persons  appreciate  plants  that  bloom  during  the  winter,  thereby 
making  a  show  that  for  brilliancy  is  perhaps  unexcelled  at  any  other 
time.  In  many  private  gardens  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction  are 
worthy  of  record,  but  the  facilities  do  not  permit  of  that  close  attention 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  some  trade  establishments.  It  is  therefore 
in  the  latter  that  we  find  the  best  effect,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of 
Reading,  must  be  included  in  this  category.  At  the  nurseries  of  this 
well-known  firm  there  is  now  an  exhibition  of  bloom  that  is  unique, 
interesting — one  might  add  instructive,  inasmuch  as  the  respective 
plants  afford  a  variation  of  colour  that  gives  food  for  thought ;  and 
moreover,  cultural  hints  are  always  derivable  from  an  inspection  of  such 
collections  of  plants. 

Taking  the  Primulas  first,  one  is  keeping  within  bounds  in  saying 
that  nowhere,  perhaps,  are  these  popular  winter-flowering  plants  better 
represented  than  at  Reading.  Careful  selection,  indefatigable  and 
judicious  hybridising,  combined  with  proper  management,  have  been 
productive  of  results  that  are  now  known  throughout  the  civilised 
world.  The  plants  are  grown  in  thousands,  and  a  recent  critical 
inspection  of  the  numerous  types  not  only  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
Reading  Primulas  this  year  fully  maintain  the  good  reputation  they 
have  long  had,  but  that  further  progress  has  been  made.  By  many 
growers  it  may  be  thought  well  nigh  impossible  to  make  very  great 
improvements  in  the  best  of  the  forms  now  in  cultivation,  but  it  would 
seem  that  such  has  occurred.  In  some  cases  a  fresh  break  in  the  foliage 
takes  place,  and  in  others  entirely  new  colours  are  noticeable.  Among 
the  latter  is  the  popular  heliotrope  shade,  which  viewed  in  a  mass  makes 
a  charming  effect.  This  is  a  double  variety,  and  one  that  is  destined  to 
become  a  favourite.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  purple  forms, 
the  best  of  these  being  Imperial  Purple.  The  flowers  of  this  are  large, 
double,  well  formed,  beautifully  fringed,  and  are  borne  in  immense 
clusters  on  stout  stalks  that  rise  as  if  proud  of  their  distinetiveness. 
The  colour  is  very  striking,  being  a  rich  magenta  purple,  whilst 
the  habit  of  the  plant  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Double  Blue 
is  exceptionally  distinct,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  amount 
of  fire  heat  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  during  the  recent 
severe  weather,  and  which  materially  affects  the  blooms,  the  colour  is 
most  intense.  Some  splendid  forms  of  double  whites  are  conspicuous 
for  their  size  of  blooms,  neatness  of  habit,  and  floriferousness.  The 
Fern-leaved  Double  White  is  a  charming  plant,  the  rich  green  leaves 
being  of  exquisite  formation  and  the  flowers  are  freely  produced. 
Double  Alba  Magnifica  is  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  year  with  its 
splendid  fringed  flowers,  and  the  Carnation-flaked  retains  the  position  it 
hitherto  has  held.  For  effectiveness  the  double  carmine,  crimson  and 
scarlet  varieties  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  like  all  these  double  forms  are 
invaluable  for  supplying  flowers  for  cutting.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  beautiful  salmon  rose  variety,  the  flowers  of  this  being  a  most 
delicate  shade,  which  harmonizes  exquisitely  with  the  white-flowered 
kinds.  Those  who  are  able  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the  career  of  these 
plants  will  doubtless  agree  with  the  writer  that  considerable  progress 
has  been  effected  during  the  past  decade  or  so,  and  the  flower-loving 
public  are  indebted  to  the  hybridizers  who  have  so  diligently  worked  to 
produce  such  results.  These  double  and  semi-double  forms  bear  a 
favourable  comparison  with  the  old-time  florists’  varieties  that  were 
formerly  so  popular  in  gardens.  These  are  quite  as  useful  for  general 
decorative  purposes  and  certainly  much  easier  to  grow.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  the  older  kinds  have  been 
generally  discarded  for  the  newer  varieties. 

With  reference  to  the  single-flowered  varieties,  these  are  as  equally 
diversified  as  the  double  kinds,  and  in  some  respects  are  more  interest¬ 
ing.  It  is  obvious  that  with  these  some  really  remarkable  breaks  have 
been  obtained.  Years  of  intelligent  hybridising  of  the  best  varieties 
has  resulted  in  some  extraordinary  forms,  showing  a  wonderful  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  in  habit  of  growth,  foliage,  size  of  flowers,  and  in  the 
variation  of  colour.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  a  true  yellow- 
flowered  variety,  but  whether  such  will  be  secured  time  only  can  tell. 
Ho  far,  however,  a  step  in  the  right  direction  has  been  made,  and  Messrs. 
Sutton’s  hybridiser  is  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate  a  yellow  Chinese 
Primula  in  the  near  future.  A  few  years  ago  the  blue-flowered  varieties 
existed  mainly  in  imagination,  but  now  we  have  them  in  reality,  the 


colours  apparently  becoming  more  intense  every  year.  The  Fern-leaved 
Blue,  as  seen  at  Reading,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  of  its  class 
extant,  the  habit  of  the  plant  being  dwarf  and  compact,  whilst  the 
flowers  are  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter.  Snowdrift,  another  Fern-leaved 
form,  is  remarkable  for  its  earliness  and  free-flowering  proclivities,  and 
in  the  Pearl  we  have  an  ideal  Primula,  the  habit  of  the  plant  being 
perfect,  and  the  large  white  flowers  of  great  substance.  Purity  is  a 
gem,  characterised  by  its  dark  Fern-leaved  foliage  and  immense  white 
flowers,  the  same  applying  to  Gipsy  Queen,  which  has  exceptionally 
dark  leaves.  Although  not  new,  Ruby  King  is,  perhaps,  unsurpassed 
for  colour,  the  Reading  Scarlet  also  meriting  attention  in  that  direction. 
The  pink  forms,  including  Rosy  Queen,  Brilliant  Rose,  and  Reading  Pink, 
are  very  pleasing,  and  extensively  grown  for  the  delicately  tinted  flowers. 
The  foregoing  constitute  plants  that  are  dwarf  and  neat  in  habit,  well 
furnished  with  robust  fresh  foliage,  and  flowers  of  the  best  form,  size, 
and  substance,  comprising  amongst  the  dark  kinds  the  richest  colours 
imaginable,  and  of  whites  as  pure  as  snow.  With  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  they  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden,  as  such  plants  ought  to 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious ;  but  there  are  many  tastes  for  which  the 
florists  have  to  cater,  and  whilst  some  persons  prefer  the  varieties  named, 
others  place  size  before  everything.  The  latter  will  find  the  Giant  forms 
most  suitable.  These  include  glowing  crimson  and  pure  white  flowers 
of  immense  size  and  substance.  The  plants  possess  a  vigorous  habit, 
and  the  blooms,  many  of  which  measure  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter, 
are  produced  on  stout  stems  well  above  the  foliage. 

Cyclamens  also  form  a  special  feature  at  Reading,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  to  these  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  paid  more  than  ordinary 
attention.  Most  of  the  plants  are  in  5-inch  pots,  there  being  in  many 
cases  completely  hidden  by  the  mass  of  foliage,  above  which  rise  the 
beautifully  coloured  and  pure  white  blossoms.  Being  grown  mainly 
for  the  production  of  seed,  as  are  the  Primulas,  the  plants  are  arranged 
in  sections,  each  colour  having  a  separate  position.  Hybridising  is 
persistently  carried  on  with  the  object  of  effecting  improvements,  as 
well  as  procuring  new  breaks,  and  each  year  brings  forth  its  novelties. 
The  latest  include  a  charming  variety  named  Salmon  Queen,  which  will 
probably  create  a  sensation  w’hen  put  in  commerce.  The  flowers,  as 
indicated,  are  of  a  beautiful  salmon  pink  tint,  quite  unique  in  its  way. 
Giant  Cherry  Red  is  also  a  new  colour  among  Cyclamens,  being  very 
brilliant,  and  one  destined  to  become  a  popular  variety.  Giant  White 
when  well  grown  is  a  magnificent  plant,  the  flowers  being  large  and  of 
the  purest  whiteness,  produced  on  stems  that  need  no  support.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  crimson,  purple,  and  rose-coloured  forms  of 
this  section,  which  for  general  use  are  perhaps  unsurpassed.  Apart  from 
the  beauty  of  the  enormous  flowers,  the  leaves  are  most  attractive,  being 
large,  of  great  substance,  and  beautifully  marked.  For  richness  of 
colour  Vulcan  is  a  variety  that  has  for  some  years  occupied  a  foremost 
position,  the  flowers  being  a  very  deep  crimson  shade.  In  comparison 
with  this  the  chaste  form  known  as  White  Butterfly  shows  up  well,  and 
by  many  growers  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  pure  white  Cyclamens 
extant.  The  Mixed  Prize  strain  is  also  worthy  of  note,  comprising  a 
selection  of  the  best  types  in  cultivation. 

There  are  other  winter  flowers  at  the  above  mentioned  nurseries, 
including  a  number  of  the  new  Streptocarpus  Wendlandi.  Dwarf 
Cannas,  too,  are  in  bloom,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  say  that  these 
plants  were  lifted  from  the  open  ground  in  the  autumn,  placed  in  pots 
in  a  comparatively  warm  house,  with  the  result  that  they  continue  to 
produce  spikes  of  showy  flowers.  Selections  of  Roman  Hyacinths  are 
also  on  trial  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  best  forms  only,  the  same 
applying  to  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  other  winter  flowering  plants, 
including  the  magnificent  Cinerarias  which  are  now  expanding  their 
beautiful  blossoms. — C. 


TOMTITS  IN  THE  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Noticing  the  remarks  of  “  A.  L.  B.”  on  page  28,  I  consider  it 
would  be  more  definite  and  satisfactory  to  name  the  individual  species 
which  take  the  fruit  buds  in  Lanarkshire.  Here  we  have  four  species 
which  would  be  called  “  tomtits  ”  by  some  persons — viz.,  the  great  tit,  blue 
tit,  cole  tit,  and  marsh  tit ;  but  the  one  most  commonly  referred  to  and 
understood  by  that  name  in  this  loeality  is  the  small  blue  tit  (Parus 
coeruleus).  Tits  abound  in  my  garden  and  orchard.  I  know  their  use¬ 
fulness,  and  encourage  them  to  the  fullest  extent  to  build,  and  shelter 
them  in  my  old  boots,  tin  teapots  (one  of  these  has  had  scores  reared  in 
it,  besides  several  broods  of  wrens,  which  I  mention  for  the  interest  of 
young  readers  of  the  Journal),  and  boxes. 

It  certainly  is  not  in  a  cavilling  spirit  that  I  wish  to  dispute 
“  A.  L.  B.’s”  observations,  but  I  have  just  as  much  right  to  believe  in 
the  innocence  of  the  birds  in  this  respect  in  my  garden,  after  watching 
them  closely  for  some  fifty  years,  as  “  A.  L.  B.”  has  in  recording  their 
destructiveness  in  his.  I  have  no  power  to  appoint  “a  commissioner” 
to  “  examine  and  report  ”  on  the  tits  in  Lanarkshire  ;  neither  can  I 
pay  a  personal  visit,  much  as  I  should  like  to  shake  hands  with  the 
writer  of  so  many  interesting  articles  I  have  read  ;  but  to  clear  up  a 
point  I  would  not  hesitate  to  travel  thousands  of  miles,  even  to  the 
Antipodes,  if  “  the  game  was  worth  the  candle.” — J.  Hiam. 

Birds  and  Green  Fly. 

On  page  28  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  Mr.  Garner  gives  an 
interesting  note  about  the  wren  and  green  fly.  I  have  noticed  this  bird, 
and  its  relative,  the  golden  crested  wren,  very  busy  indeed  among  green  fly 
during  early  summer.  Four  years  ago  a  pair  of  common  wrens  built  in 
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our  Rose  house,  and  hatched  nine  young  ones.  The  pair  became  so 
tame  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  our  presence,  and  it  was  surprising  to 
note  what  a  number  of  insects  they  found  upon  plants  which  were 
apparently  clean.  They  built  in  a  corner,  where  syringing  did  not 
interrupt  them,  and  from  the  time  they  were  noticed  we  refrained  from 
fumigation.  If  we  would  make  greater  friends  of  birds  in  the  houses  I 
believe  we  might  be  more  exempt  from  many  insect  pests.  I  have  had 
both  wrens  in  my  houses,  and  even  that  shy  little  bird,  the  ox-eye. 

Almost  all  of  the  hedge-warblers  will  eat  the  green  fly,  and  it  may 
interest  Mr.  Garner  to  know  that  I  have  observed  the  common  house 
sparrows  with  their  beaks  completely  full  of  fly.  Last  spring,  when  fly 
was  attacking  my  Roses  in  the  open,  these  birds  were  extremely  busy  ; 
they  did  not  pick  off  the  fly  individually  and  in  the  dainty  manner  the 
wrens  adopted,  but  seemed  to  scoop  off  a  number  at  the  time.  I  have 
so  often  watched  birds  eating  green  fly  from  Roses  and  other  plants, 
that  I  believe  it  to  be  a  regular  practice  with  them,  and  not  merely  a 
few  isolated  instances.  Both  myself  and  sister  are  particularly  fond  of 
birds  (not  in  cages),  and  two  years  ago  she  had  a  pair  of  golden  crested 
wrens,  which  would  submit  to  be  stroked  upon  the  nest.  A  pair  of 
the  common  grey  linnets  allowed  me  to  do  the  same.  These  birds  were 
frequently  in  our  houses,  and  from  their  great  tameness  we  had  ample 
opportunities  of  noting  their  fondness  for  green  fly. — A.  Piper. 


WINTER  DRESSING  OF  FRUIT  TREES  ON  WALLS. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  for  disnailing  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees, 
thinning  out  the  old  wood,  where  not  done  immediately  after  the  crop 
of  fruit  was  gathered,  shortening  back  the  young  shoots  a  little,  and 
then  painting  any  of  the  trees  that  were  in  any  way  affected  with  scale 
or  thrip  during  the  summer  with  a  solution  composed  of  the  ingredients 
mentioned  below.  The  branches  of  the  individual  trees  should  then  be 
tied  loosely  together  for  safety,  and  the  walls  well  washed  with  a  solution 
of  freshly  slacked  lime,  into  which  a  little  fine  new  soot  and  sulphur 
may  be  stirred  before  being  well  worked  into  every  hole  and  cranny  in 
the  wall  so  that  all  insects  and  their  larvae  located  therein  may  be 
destroyed.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  this  measure  of  extermination  being 
effective,  the  walls  should  be  well  syringed  with  softsoapy  water  at  a 
temperature  of  about  150°,  and  petroleum  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint  of 
the  latter  to  a  gallon  of  the  former,  before  applying  the  limewash, 
forcing  the  mixture  well  into  the  crevices  and  nail  holes,  spreading  a  mat 
or  two  over  the  trees  to  prevent  any  of  the  solution  getting  on  them  in 
the  process  of  applying  it  to  the  wall. 

The  fact  of  being  able  to  gather  fruits  perfectly  free  from  blemish  or 
insect  disfigurement  on  the  wall  side  of  same  next  summer  and  autumn 
will  more  than  amply  compensate  for  the  time  and  labour  involved  in 
carrying  out  the  above  simple  details.  Most  fruit  growers  know  by 
experience  what  feelings  of  annoyance  and  regret  are  aroused  in  gather¬ 
ing  large,  handsome,  well-coloured  Peaches  and  Nectarines  from  trees  on 
the  open  walls  on  finding  a  large  per-centage  of  the  fruit  eaten  round 
the  stems  by  woodlice  and  other  creatures  that  find  congenial  conceal¬ 
ment  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the,  in  many  cases,  defaced  walls. 

The  mixture  that  I  use  as  a  winter  dressing  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  (including  Vines)  that  happen  to  be  affected  with  scale,  thrip,  red 
spider,  or  mildew  during  the  summer  consists  of  about  4  ozs.  softsoap 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  warm  water,  a  simitar  amount  each  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  finely  sifted  new  soot,  and  one  wineglassful  of  petroleum, 
the  whole  being  stirred  well  together  before  adding  sufficient  clay  to 
give  the  mixture  the  consistency  of  thick  paint. 

Where  a  number  of  trees  have  to  be  dressed  it  is  better  to  make  a 
good-sized  caskful  of  the  mixture  at  one  time,  using  the  several  ingre¬ 
dients  indicated  at  the  rate  recommended  above.  I  find  empty  softsoap 
tins,  with  a  piece  of  wire  put  across  each  for  a  handle,  to  be  suitable 
vessels  for  applying  the  mixture  to  the  tree  from,  the  improvised  paint 
pots  being  suspended  from  the  ladder  by  a  short  length  of  wire  made 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S.  A  7-inch  flower  pot,  with  the  hole  stopped 
with  clay  and  a  wire  handle  adjusted  thereto,  will  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well.  Each  time  the  pots  are  being  refilled  the  mixture  should 
be  well  stirred,  repeating  the  operation  occasionally  in  the  process  of 
applying  it  to  the  trees.  The  solution  should  be  applied  carefully  to 
every  part  of  the  tree,  working  the  brush  in  an  upward  direction  so 
as  not  to  knock  off  or  otherwise  injure  the  buds.  Stiffish  brushes  made 
of  matting  are  useful  for  applying  the  composition  to  the  trees. 

The  branches  of  the  individual  trees  should  be  secured  loosely  to 
the  wall  as  soon  as  painted,  so  as  to  retard  the  flowering  period,  finally 
arranging  and  securing  all  the  branches  regularly  over  the  wall  space 
allotted  to  each  tree  shortly  before  the  flower  buds  open,  allowing  a 
space  of  about  4  inches  between  the  individual  shoots  of  last  year’s 
growth. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  large  per-centage  of  fruit  trees, 
especially  the  Morello  Cherry,  Plums,  and  Pears,  that  annually  succumb 
to  the  ravages  of  scale  and  thrip  where  not  dressed  in  the  manner  in¬ 
dicated  in  due  time.  If  a  few  of  the  elongated  brown  scale  (Mytilaspis 
conchiformis)  once  attach  themselves  to  a  fruit  tree  they  will,  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  completely  cover  the  branches, 
absorb  the  sap,  the  very  life  of  the  tree,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  will  dwindle  away  and  die,  leaving  behind  evidence  in  themselves 
of  neglect  and  of  the  enemies’  strength. 

Hence  it  is  that  all  our  wall  fruit  trees  are  looked  carefully  over 
every  year  after  they  have  cast  their  leaves,  and,  where  necessary, 
dressed  with  the  mixture  indicated  and  in  the  manner  described  above. 
— H.  W.  Ward. 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira. 

If  I  mistake  not  this  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  fortnightly 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  year,  or  very  late  in 
1892.  As  I  then  saw  it  I  formed  the  impression  that  as  a  late  decorative 
variety  it  would  be  valuable,  but  as  an  exhibition  flower  I  feared  it 
resembled  Mabel  Ward  too  much  in  the  manner  of  its  floret  formation. 
Types  of  incurved  blooms  with  very  narrow  florets  are  not  so  valuable 
to  the  exhibitor  in  the  present  day  as  those  having  more  substance. 
These  with  extremely  narrow  florets,  too,  are  more  liable  to  come 
“cross-eyed,”  which  is  a  defect  on  the  exhibition  table. — E.  M. 

Point  Judging. 

Like  many  more  of  your  readers  I  have  taken  a  particular  interest 
in  the  discussion  on  judging.  After  reading  the  evidenee  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  point  judging  is  a  mistake.  The  method  may  serve 
a  purpose  elucidating  the  abstruse  secrets  to  novices,  but  never  to  judges. 
What  is  the  use  of  formulating  a  table  of  points,  then  being  at  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  getting  other  men  to  adjudicate  on  others’ 
opinions  ?  The  whole  thing  is  incongruous.  I  could  cite  cases  where 
men  with  no  experience  whatever  had  much  to  say  in  formulating  a 
table  for  points  in  honey.  I  have  judged  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  and 
honey  at  local  shows,  and  I  have  never  submitted  to  judge  by  the  table 
of  points  for  our  guidance.  As  for  judges  giving  their  reasons  for 
awards  made,  I  think  that  should  only  be  done  in  the  way  of  an 
instructive  lecture  in  connection  with  the  show. 

Competitors  should  not  have  any  say  in  the  selection  of  judges,  and 
no  prize  ought  to  be  awarded  to  articles  below  a  certain  standard  of 
excellence.  When  exhibits  are  all  first-class  the  judging  is  easy,  but 
when  all  are  inferior  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  which  one  should 
have  first  honours.  The  foregoing  is  only  a  shadow  of  evils  and  irregu¬ 
larities  I  am  cognisant  of  in  connection  with  shows. — W.  T. 

Judging  at  Edinburgh  Show. 

Mr.  Rushton  (page  578,  last  vol.)  has  done  one  of  the  greatest 
services  that  could  be  done  to  horticultural  art  by  calling  attention  to 
judging  in  Edinburgh  last  November.  He  has  had  the  courage  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  prevalent  rules  that  give  so  much  power  to  the 
judges  at  flower  shows.  It  was  time  such  a  stand  should  be  made,  and 
this  is  the  spot  where  it  ought  to  be  made. 

If  anything  has  been  proved  by  the  controversy  going  on  in  your 
columns  more  than  another  it  is  the  perniciousness  (I  had  almost  said 
viciousness)  of  the  principle  of  absolute  power  delegated  to  the  judges 
as  such,  and  the  irrevocable  finality  of  their  decisions.  After  these 
powers  are  delegated  the  committee  are  entirely  in  the  grip  of  the 
judges.  They  cannot  even  demand  a  scrutiny  of  the  pointing  whereby 
the  sum  of  points  is  attained  ;  they  cannot,  even  in  general  terms, 
demand  the  “  how  ”  or  the  “  why,”  the  method  or  the  ground  of  the 
judges’  decision  ;  they  would  “  not  dream  of  doing  such  a  thing.”  For 
the  judges  might  reply  :  “  Gentlemen,  we  are  the  absolute  adjudicators 
here  ;  this  is  our  decision,  and  as  we  do  not  admit  that  you  have  any 
right  to  put  a  question  to  us — by  your  own  rules  you  have  closed  your 
lips — but  here  is  our  decision  ;  it  is  final  ;  from  it  there  is  no  appeal.” 

In  this  state  of  matters  the  committee  are  powerless — the  judges 
all-powerful,  the  former  men  of  straw,  the  latter  tyrants,  if  they  will. 
Is  the  position  not  ridiculous  ?  I  should  think  it  is.  The  question  then 
comes,  Can  this  state  of  affairs  not  be  amended  ?  Could  not  this  power 
be  duplicated?  Could  not  the  absoluteness  of  the  judge  and  the 
finality  of  the  decision  now  reposed  in  the  judges  alone  be  reposed  in 
some  Committee  along  with  the  Judges?  These  suggestions  are  thrown 
out  as  a  possible  way  of  escape  from  a  very  unfortunate  position. 

I  do  this  all  the  more  readily  as  I  was  at  the  Edinburgh  Show,  and 
from  what  I  saw  and  heard  am  distinctly  of  opinion  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  improve  the  present  method  of  judging.  At  the 
stands  in  dispute  several  encounters  as  to  the  decision  of  the  Judges  took 
place.  I  was  embroiled  in  one  myself,  as  my  opinion  was  asked.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Editor,  the  matter  was  widely  discussed  in  Edinburgh,  and 
warmly  too,  both  in  railway  trains  and  in  the  streets.  From  this  a 
moral  is  to  be  drawn.  Once  a  stand  has  received  the  imprimatur  of 
the  judge’s  decision,  immediately  a  fierce  and  searching  light  beat.s 
around  it.  Put  otherwise,  the  public  do  take  cognisance  of  the  judges’ 
decision,  and  they  look  for  awards  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
justice.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less.  They  have 
conscience.  They  are  as  a  light  beatin?  (silently  it  may  be),  yet  fiercely 
against  any  palpable  miscarriage  of  justice. 

When  I  saw  the  stand  of  blooms  which  was  awarded  the  second  prize 
I  frankH^  own  I  could  not  help  a  feeling  of  indignation  coming  over  me. 
My  conscience  revolted  from  the  official  decision,  and  quietly  gave  it.s 
verdict  in  the  words,  “  It  is  injustice  enthroned.” 

If  the  Committee  of  that  Show,  notwithstanding  the  powers  relegated 
to  the  Judges,  had,  after  their  decision  and  the  protestor’s  protest 
had  been  placed  in  their  hands,  said  to  them,  “Gentlemen,  we,  ton, 
along  with  an  expert,  have  carefully  gone  over  the  said  blooms  in 
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question.  We  are  of  opinion  your  decision  is  wrong,  although  we  are 
bound  to  accept  it.”  I  say  if  they  had  done  that  they  would  have 
earned  the  gratitude  of  every  horticultural  society  which  loves  jus  ice 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  By  thus  acting  they 
would  have  placed  their  love  of  right  and  their  sense  of  justice  far 
above  the  ephemeral  dictum  of  officialism.  They  would  have  risen  far 
above  it,  into  that  altitude  where  no  suspicion  can  find  a  home,  and 
would  have  gained  for  the  capital  of  the  north  a  position  for  strength  of 
will  and  uprightness  of  purpose  which  would  have  given  it  fame  now 
and  for  years  to  come.  But  the  opportunity  has  been  lest.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  preferred,  in  their  wisdom,  to  be  Oificial,  and  nothing  more. 
They  would  give  no  opinion,  they  would  hazard  no  remark  that  might 
offend  the  god  of  oflacialism,  they  could  not  dream  of  doing  such  a 
thing  ;  they  would  not  rise  even  to  the  level  of  a  “desire”  to  appoint 
an  expert  to  point  the  blooms  when  the  decision  of  the  Judges  was 
impugned.  They  preferred,  like  the  old  Greek  god,  to  sit  supremely 
and  sublimely  silent  on  the  altar  of  official  do-nothingism  or  indifference. 
Even  the  Greeks  grew  tired  of  a  god  who  was  found  nowhere  but 
amidst  the  solitudes  of  Olympus,  and  who  was  quite  indifferent  to  the 
wants  of  men.  Exhibitors  will  grow  callous  respecting  the  god  of 
officialism,  and  grow  tired  of  committees  who  reign  only  amid  the 
solitudes  of  the  committee  room.  The  old  Greek  gods  died  for  want  of 
worshippers.  Horticultural  societies  will  not  thrive,  will  not  even 
exist,  if  exhibitors  withdraw  their  support,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
it  they  should  refuse  longer  to  bow  the  knee  at  the  altar  of  officialdom. 

I  may  say,  as  one  of  the  public  who  attend  flower  shows,  I  never 
exhibited  a  flower  in  my  life,  and  am  not  likely  ever  to  do  so,  but  from 
my  study  some  years  ago  of  botany,  and  my  love  of  flowers,  I  frequent 
the  haunts  where  they  are  to  be  seen.  The  love  of  the  beautiful  is 
closely  allied  to  what  is  righteous. — Outsider. 


CRITICISING  THE  CRITICS. 

The  fact  that  “  A.  D.”  (page  12)  has  gone  considerably  out  of  his 
depth  in  attempting  not  only  to  write  on  subjects  bearing  on  practical 
fruit  culture,  but  to  actually  criticise  the  remarks  of  fruit  growers  made 
thereon,  is  apparent  in  almost  every  line  of  his  article  appearing  under 
the  above  heading  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  January  4th. 
“A.  D.”  says  at  the  beginning  of  his  article  that  “some  will  rush  into 
danger  sometimes  in  criticising  the  writings  of  others,”  adding,  “  and  I 
for  one  take  a  plunge,”  the  result  being  that  he  has  floundered  pretty 
well  at  every  step.  And  again,  in  his  laudable  desire  to  “  elicit,  so  far 
as  may  be  possible,  facts  and  truths,”  “  A.  D.’s  ”  reasoning  is  calculated, 
unintentionally  of  course,  to  pervert  the  actual  “facts  and  truths” 
which  he  has  taken  so  much  trouble  to  criticise. 

“A.  D.”  is  wrong  in  saying  that  I  “having  undertaken  to  set  others 
right  on  points  in  fruit  culture,  then  proceeded  to  criticise  the  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  me.”  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  was  simply  asked  to 
answer  the  series  of  questions  enumerated  at  page  573  of  last  volume, 
and  this  I  did  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  without  in  any  way 
criticising  the  questions,  which  were  put  in  clear  and  few  words.  My 
answers  were  penned  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  I  am  quite  willing 
and  ready  to  stand  by  them  in  every  particular,  and  I  also  venture  to 
assert  that  my  views  on  the  subjects  indicated  at  page  573  of  last 
volume  accord  with  those  of  practical  fruit  growers  generally. 

“A.  D.”  is  not  justified  in  saying  that  my  remarks  on  canker  in 
fruit  trees  are  “practically  a  contradiction.”  This  may  sound  smart  on 
your  correspondent’s  part,  but  that  is  all.  It  must  have  been  obvious  to 
most  readers  why  the  description  of  trees  referred  to  by  me  “  are  rarely 
affected  with  canker,”  although  their  roots  penetrate  into  bad  subsoil 
the  same  as  the  roots  of  trees  of  an  opposite  description  do.  It  is  simply 
owing  to  the  fact  of  “  strong,  vigorous-growing  varieties  having  been 
worked  on  free  stocks.”  Many  instances  of  this  kind  frequently  occur 
in  fruit  culture.  How  is  it  that,  say,  half  a  dozen  children  may  go  into 
a  river  to  bathe  early  in  May,  one  may  catch  cold  and  die,  while  the 
remaining  five  sustain  no  harm  ? 

Your  correspondent  also  labours  the  question  relating  to  the  in¬ 
activity  of  tree  roots  very  much  indeed.  He  tells  us  that  “  whilst  tree 
heads  in  the  winter  are  in  a  low  temperature  roots  remain  in  the  ground 
under  precisely  similar  conditions  all  the  year.”  Nothing  of  the  kind, 
we  are  dealing  with  deciduous  trees  and  not  with  evergreens.  Let 
A.  D.”  carry  out  his  own  suggestion  by  ascertaining  the  temperatures 
of  the  ground  in  a  fruit  garden  at  1  foot  below  the  surface  in  January 
and  April,  and  he  will  be  able  to  see  whether  the  degree  of  warmth  in 
the  earth  in  midwinter  and  the  month  of  April  afford  any  just  ground 
for^  arriving  at  the  conclusion  set  forth  at  page  12.  “  A.  D.”  says, 

“  Nature  utilises  the  winter  chiefly  for  giving  to  the  soil  its  greater 
portion  of  moisture,”  adding  “  that  if  the  roots  remained  inactive  or 
stagnant  during  the  winter  season  they  would  perish.”  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  Why  should  living  though  inactive  roots  surrounded  by  normally 
moist  and  congenial  soil  during  the  interval  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  to 
the  bursting  of  the  buds  in  spring  perish  and  decay — that  is,  succumb  to 
the  presence  of  their  own  natural  conditions  ?  I  have  never  known  fruit 
trees  which,  having  arrived  from  the  nursery  when  a  change  in  the 
weather  unfavourable  to  tree  planting  had  taken  place,  were  laid  in  the 
soil  by  the  heels  for  a  few  weeks,  exhibit  any  signs  of  root  activity 
when  taken  out  of  the  soil  for  final  transplantation.  And  even  if  they 
did  do  so  in  the  circumstances  indicated  that  fact  would  not  go  to  sup¬ 
port  “A.  D.’s”  contention,  seeing  that  the  roots  had  been  severed  from 
their  natural  hold  of  the  soil,  disturbed,  as  it  were,  in  their  winter 
slumber  of  inactivity,  they  would,  therefore,  evince  signs  of  life,  and 


nothing  more.  Growers  know  by  experience  that  fruit  trees  which 
are  planted  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn  make  no  fresh  roots 
before  the  combined  power  of  increased  warmth  and  light  cause  the  buds 
to  push  into  growth  in  spring,  thereby  opening  the  valve  of  tree  life  and 
activity  for  another  year — i.e.,  the  free  circulation  of  sap  between  root 
and  branch.  This  valve  is  practically  turned  off  again  as  soon  as  the 
t.'ces  have  shed  their  leaves  in  the  following  autumn. 

“  A.  D.”  also  finds  fault  with  me  for  looking  upon  light  as  an 
important  factor  of  growth.  He  says,  “Light  cannot  be  by  any  means 
so  important  a  factor  of  growth  production  as  is  generally  assumed.” 
And  in  support  of  this  rash  assertion  he  says,  “  It  is  easy  with  suitable 
warmth  to  obtain  robust  (?)  growth  and  leafage  on  Vines  in  January,” 
adding,  “  whereas  in  a  state  of  nature  they  would  not  leaf  until  May.” 
Vine  growers  know  very  well  from  experience  what  a  great  difference 
there  is  in  the  texture  of  growth  and  leaves  made  in  January  and  those 
made  a  month  or  two  later.  They  also  know  that  the  cause  of  the 
increased  size  and  quality  in  that  growth  and  leafage  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  increased  period  of  light  and  sunshine.  “  A.  D.”  says  that  with 
the  “  indifferent  light  which  Nature  furni.-hes  in  the  winter,  growth  and 
foliage  can  be  had  at  any  time.”  Yes,  but  such  growth  and  leafage  is 
at  its  best  very  indifferent  indeed  when  compared  with  growth  and 
leafage  made  in  April  and  May.  “  A.  D.”  appears  to  forget  or  not  to 
know  that  light  is  quite  as  essential  to  the  development  of  growth, 
leaves,  and  fruit  as  it  is  to  the  maturation  of  the  same.  Heat 
generates  growth  it  is  true,  but  this  growth  would  be  useless  without 
being  operated  on  by  light,  to  give  substance,  texture  and  colour  to  it. 

The  last  paragraph  in  “A.  D.’s”  letter  go  to  show  that  be  has  mixed 
up  my  statement  anent  the  application  of  liquid  manure  to  fruit 
borders  with  srme  imaginary  one  of  his  own  creation,  and  so  he  labours 
the  question.  My  words  are  these  : — “  It  is  most  certainly  beneficial  to 
well  water  fruit  trees  with  diluted  liquid  manure  previous  to  their 
coming  into  bloom,  then,  or  at  any  other  time,  always  assuming  that  the 
condition  of  the  soil  about  the  roots  is  such  as  to  render  the  application 
of  water  advisable.”  I  adhere  strictly  to  this  statement  in  its  entirety. 
Instead  of  criticising  “A  Fruit  Grower’s”  replies,  he  introduces 
vagaries  of  his  own,  which  clearly  show  that  he  is  writing  under  some 
very  disadvantageous  circumstance  in  criticising  the  writings  of  practical 
fruit  growers. — A  Fruit  Grower  and  Exhibitor. 


THE  PRICE  OF  NEW  PANSIES. 

For  many  years  the  stereotyped  price  of  5?.  a  plant  has  been  the 
universal  custom  with  florists  for  a  new  variety  on  its  first  introduction. 
1  have  long  regarded  it  as  a  stupid  custom,  preventing  amateurs 
buying  the  new  varieties  until  they  became  much  cheaper.  The 
days  of  21s.  and  31s.  6d.  for  new  Pelargoniums  passed  away  long  since, 
as  also  did  10s.  6d.  and  sometimes  more  for  a  new  Dahlia.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  that  some  of  our  florists  in  Scotland,  to  whom  we  are  so 
much  indebted  for  new  Pansies  and  Violas,  are  very  sensibly  adopting 
the  reduced  and  satisfactory  charge  of  29.  6d.  a  plant  for  their  quite  new 
varieties.  The  popularity  of  the  Fancy  Pansy  and  the  Viola  causes  a 
great  demand  for  new  kinds  known  to  be  of  first-class  quality,  and  at  a 
moderate  price  amateurs  are  more  inclined  to  add  them,  or  some  of  them, 
as  introduced,  when  obtainable  at  something  considerably  less  than  53. 
each. 

Numerous  new  varieties  are  again  to  be  introduced  in  the  spring 
for  the  first  time,  and  many  of  them  I  know  to  be  “  up  to  the  mark,” 
having  seen  them  at  the  great  exhibitions  of  Pansies  at  York,  Tam  worth, 
Birmingham,  London,  and  elsewhere  during  the  last  summer.  As  the 
new  flowers  seen  at  these  places  are  duly  noticed  each  autumn  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  raisers  and  owners  see  the  desirability  of 
letting  their  new  seedling  varieties  ’ne  seen  at  some  of  these  exhibitions 
with  a  view  to  their  obtaining  certificates,  for  at  these  leading  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  Pansies,  and  meeting  of  experts  in  Pansy  knowledge,  very  great 
care  is  exercised  in  awarding  certificates  only  to  flowers  which  possess 
superior  qualities,  and  even  if  not  very  distinct  from  others,  must  show 
an  improvement  on  them.  Tnis  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  we  should  be 
flooded  with  a  great  number  of  worthless  varieties. — W.  D. 


THE  APPLE  SUCKER 

(PSYLLA  MALI,  Forstcr'). 

This  insect  is  frequently  the  unsuspected  cause  of  much  injury  to 
the  Apple  crop.  Its  larvm,  which  cause  the  mischief,  are  so  small  and 
so  closely  concealed  in  the  buds  that  they  may  be  easily  passed  over  by 
casual  observers.  Their  action  upon  the  flower  and  leaf  buds  is  often 
confounded  with  that  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  winter  moth  and  the 
larvae  of  the  Apple  bud  weevil,  which  appear  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  Psylla  larvae  may  be  seen  by  careful  inspection  within  the  folds 
of  the  buds  actively  engaged  in  sucking  up  the  juices  and  preventing 
the  development  of  leaves  and  blossoms.  The  exhaustion  of  the  juice 
and  sap,  and  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  larvae,  soon  cause  decay  and 
prevent  the  fructification  of  the  blossom  buds. 

Although  the  Psylla  mali  has  been  known  in  Great  Britain  for  a  long 
while,  it  is  only  somewhat  recently  that  it  has  been  recognised  as  a 
serious  trouble  to  Apple  growers.  It  seems  to  have  rapidly  increased  in 
the  past  four  or  five  years.  It  is  well  known  in  many  European  countries. 
In  Germany  it  has  done  considerable  harm,  and  the  well-known  economic 
entomologists,  Schmidberger  and  Taschenberg,  have  written  able 
treatises  upon  it.  It  is  net  known  in  America,  but  an  allied  species 
*  known  as  Psylla  pyricola  is  very  destructive  in  Pear  orchards  in  that 
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country,  and  has  been  elaborately  described  by  Professor  Slingerland  of 
the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Ithaca,  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Life  Histoey. 

Many  persons  have,  there  is  no  doubt,  noticed  quantities  of  little 
yellowish,  or  greenish-yellow,  fly-like  insects  upon  the  leaves  of  Apple 
trees  in  September  and  October,  which  upon  being  approached  give  a 
leap  before  using  their  wings  to  carry  them  to  another  leaf.  These,  in  a 
certain  degree,  resemble  some  of  the  “  frog-hoppers” — species  of  Cercopidte 
— and,  in  fact,  they  have  been  mistaken  for  them,  but  upon  close 
examination  they  are  very  different. 

The  winged  Psylla,  the  perfect  insect,  is  seen  first  about  the  second 
week  in  June.  Its  colour  is  green,  for  the  most  part,  with  slight  tinges 
or  shades  of  yellow.  The  colour,  however,  is  rather  variable,  differing 
according  to  the  sex  and  the  stages  of  growth.  At  some  periods  there 
are  shades  of  yellow,  green,  red,  or  brownish  red,  noticeable  upon  the 
body.  These  are  more  pronounced  at  pairing  time.  The  female  is  more 
brightly  coloured  than  the  male.  The  wings  are  transparent,  or  slightly 
testaceous,  and  the  legs  and  antennm  are  yellow,  the  latter  having  two 
and  sometimes  four  dark  coloured  joints  at  the  ends.  The  male  is 
about  one  line,  the  twelfth  of  an  inch,  in  length  ;  the  female  is  slightly 
larger.  Pairing  takes  place  in  September,  and  the  eggs  are  laid  in  some 
seasons  even  up  to  November.  In  the  autumn  of  the  abnormal  year 
1893  females  were  seen  laying  eggs  as  late  as  the  3rd  of  November.  In 
this  case  the  eggs  were  laid  upon  the  youngest  shoots,  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  usual  place  where  they  are  deposited.  They  may  also  be  put 
upon  older  shoots  and  upon  branches,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
them  there  on  account  of  the  deeper  furrows,  cracks,  mossy  and  lichenous 
growths. 

As  a  rule,  the  eggs  are  laid  singly  and  imbedded  in  the  fine  hairs 
upon  the  epidermis  of  the  shoots.  Occasionally  there  are  two  or  three 
together  in  a  row.  The  eggs  are  white,  or  slightly  yellow,  pointed  at 
each  end.  Taschenberg  says  they  become  red,  or  yellowish  red,  in  the 
.spring,  just  before  the  larvae  come  from  them. 

The  eggs  remain  until  the  weather  becomes  springlike,  when  tiny 
flat  larvm  emerge  from  them,  and  at  once  get  into  the  nearest  buds. 
When  the  buds  expand,  the  larvm  are  found  within  them  feeding  upon 
their  juices.  The  formation  of  fruit  is  prevented  by  their  continuous 
suckings,  and  the  blossoms  shrivel  up  and  fall  off.  The  buds  become 
filled  after  a  while  with  a  dirty  glutinous  fluid,  termed  “  honeydew,” 
which  escapes  from  the  larvte,  like  the  fluid  secreted  by  several  species 
of  aphides,  and  is  mixed  with  the  excretions  of  the  larvm. 

At  first  the  larvm  are  very  small,  having  flat  dirty  yellow  bodies, 
with  brown  or  dark  spots  upon  them,  and  but  little  trace  of  rudimentary 
wings  or  wing  cases.  Their  eyes  are  red,  and  their  feet  brown. 

The  first  change,  or  moult,  soon  occurs,  but  there  is  then  no  very 
material  difference  in  the  larva.  After  a  few  days,  when  the  second 
moult  is  accomplished,  the  larva  becomes  light  green,  and  its  rudi¬ 
mentary  wings  are  clearly  defined. 

After  about  another  week,  with  the  third  moult,  the  rudimentary 
wings  are  more  developed,  as  seen  in  the  fig.  1  a,  and  the  eyes  and  tips  of 
the  antennm  become  dark. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  the  larva  up  to  about  a  month  there  are 
continuous  changes  in  its  form.  At  the  end  of  this  time  what  may  be 
termed  pupation  takes  place,  the  larva  is  quiescent  for  aUew  hours,  the 
skin  is  cast  off,  and  the  winged  Psylla  comes  forth. 

When  the  first  moult  is  over,  the  larva  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  fine 
down  or  hairs,  apparently  to  protect  it  from  wet  and  injury  when  the 
buds  have  expanded. 

The  perfect  Psylla  passfs  a  somewhat  long  and  monotonous  existence, 
as  it  seems,  from  June  until  pairing  time  in  September.  Taschenberg 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  there  may  be  another  generation  during  the 
summer,  and  it  certainly  is  strange  that  the  insect  should  pass  so  many 
weeks  in  apparent  inactivity.  Schmidberger  however,  who  is  still  the 
chief  authority  upon  the  subject,  does  not  hint  at  a  second  generation. 


Prevention  and  Remedies. 


It  has  been  found  impossible  to  affect  the  eggs  of  the  Psylla  upon 
the  twigs.  Like  the  eggs  of  many  other  insects,  they  are  protected  by 
hard  shells.  Professor  Slingerland  tried  many  washes  of  turpentine, 
Lerosene,  carbolic  acid  and  potash,  &c.,  which  injured  the  buds,  but  did 
not  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  eggs  of  Psylla  pyri. 

In  the  case  of  the  early  sorts  of  Apples,  infested  trees  might  be 
sprayed  with  disagreeable  washes  of  softsoap  and  quassia,  or  softsoap 
and  paraffin,  directly  the  Apples  were  picked,  to  prevent  the  Psyllre 
laying  eggs  upon  the  shoots.  The  formulm  for  these  washes  would  be  :  — 


I. 

fi  lbs.  of  softsoip. 

8  lbs.  of  extract  of  quassia  chips. 
100  gallons  of  water. 


II. 

6  lbs.  of  softsoap. 

4  gallons  of  paraffin. 
100  gallons  of  water. 


In  mixing  the  latter  the  soap  should  be  boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  paraffin  put  into  it  while  hot,  and  then  stirred  togeiher 
rapidly,  or  passed  through  a  syringe  or  force  pump.  This  may  be 
diluted  afterwards  in  the  proper  proportion. 

Carbolic  arid  might  be  used  instead  of  paraffin,  at  the  rate  of 
'3  gallons  to  100  gallons  of  water. 

Seme  small  amount  of  prevention  would  ensue  from  pruning  trees  on 
which  eggs  had  been  laid.  On  young  small  trees  this  might  be  useful, 
and  it  would  prob.ably  be  advantageous  to  prune  such  tress,  if  infested, 
more  closely  than  usual.  But  in  the  case  of  large  orchard  trees,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  rely  upon  this  mode  of  prevention. 


Spraying  when  the  buds  are  open  and  the  larvae  exposed  would  be 
efficacious  to  some  extent.  The  wash  would  run  down  into  the  bases  of 
the  open  flower  buds  and  of  the  expanded  leaf  buds,  and  make  the 
quarters  of  the  insects  unpleasant,  or  destroy  some  of  them.  The  quassia 
wash,  as  formulated  above,  would  act  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  hop 
aphides,  by  making  the  food  bitter  and  unpleasant.  The  paraffin  and 
the  carbolic  washes  would  also  effect  this,  and  kill  the  larvm  probably 
with  which  they  came  in  contact.  Spraying  should  be  done  as  early  as 
possible  lin  the  course  of  the  attack,  before  much  “  honeydew  ”  has 
been  exuded,  which  would  hinder  the  action  of  the  washes. — (^Board  oj 
Agriculture^ 


BROWALLIA  JAMESONI. 


Althougu  introduced  some  years  ago  from  Peru  this  handsome 
plant  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  cultivated  in  greenhouses.  When 
well  grown  it  forms  a  beautiful  object,  and  to  be  seen  at  its  best  the 


FIG,  9. — BROWALLIA  JAMESONI. 


plant  requires  training  to  a  few  stakes,  allowing  the  heads  of  the  flowers 
to  hang  slightly  downwards,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  (fig.  9),  The 
corollas  are  about  an  inch  across  the  mouth,  very  bright  orange  in 
colour,  slightly  lighter  in  the  centre,  and  are  borne  in  close  heads  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches.  Any  light,  rich  soil  suits  the  plant,  which 
thrives  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  with  very  little  care. 


MARGUERITE  CARNATIONS. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  alt  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  Carnations, 
and  there  are  other  points  in  their  favour,  the  first  being  in  my  opinion 
exemption  from  insect  pests.  My  first  sowing  was  early  in  Feb.  1892. 
The  plants  came  into  bloom  the  middle  of  June,  and  I  had  more  or  less 
flowers  from  them  all  through  the  following  winter  and  spring.  In  1893 
I  made  two  sowings,  one  tbe  beginning  of  February,  and  another  the 
end  of  March,  to  secure  plants  for  w’inter  flowering.  About  eighty  of 
these  in  6-inch  pots  were  plunged  out  of  doors  until  the  middle  of 
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November ;  then  removed  indoors  and  placed  in  a  light  airy  position. 
Tney  have  been  flowering  profusely  ever  since,  and  will  continue  doing 
so  to  the  end  of  May.  I  have  had  over  300  plants  in  pots,  besides  a 
considerable  number  planted  out. 

The  plants  are  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  seem  at  home  in  all 
kinds.  Ours  is  a  cold  heavy  clay,  and  we  have  great  difficulty  to  get  the 
Clove  and  border  Carnations  to  thrive  at  all.  They  are  very  easy  to 
propagate. — John  Milne.  _ 

Those  who  have  not  yet  grown  these  Carnations  have  missed  much. 
I  sowed  some  seed  at  the  end  of  February  last  year  in  a  mild  heat,  and 
the  seedlings  were  potted  when  large  enough,  the  bulk  of  them  eventually 
finding  their  way  into  pots  5^  inches  in  diameter.  Some  few  were 
grown  in  pots  an  inch  less,  but  I  noted  those  in  the  larger  pots  were 
much  better  in  every  way.  Small  pots  do  not  afford  sufficient  scope 
for  the  roots,  as  these  are  freely  made,  and  being  very  fibrous  they  absorb 
a  quantity  of  moisture.  A  moderately  rich  compost  is  essential,  the 
plants  requiring  a  fair  amount  of  stimulative  food  to  enable  them  to 
continue  longer  in  flower  than  they  do  when  in  a  half-starved  condition. 

To  test  these  Carnations  I  planted  some  in  the  kitchen  garden,  but 
I  found  that  those  in  pots  flowered  much  the  best.  About  90  per  cent, 
of  these  Carnations  come  double  from  seed,  which  is  a  great  gain,  as 
single  flowers  are  really  of  little  use  for  decorative  purposes.  Wnat 
I  admire  about  them  is  the  large  numbers  of  self-coloured  flowers 
that  are  produced.  The  bulk  of  them  are  deliciously  scented,  and  all 
fringed  at  the  edges  of  the  petals. 

When  the  weather  permitted  the  plants  were  assigned  a  position  out 
of  doors  where  they  could  obtain  all  available  sunlight,  were  given 
plenty  of  space,  and  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots.  Directly 
the  pots  in  which  they  were  to  flower  were  full  of  roots,  weak  liquid 
manure  was  supplied  to  them  freely.  By  the  early  part  of  July  they 
commenced  to  flower,  and  kept  on  unceasingly  until  the  early  part  of 
November  out  of  doors.  Where  buttonho’e  bouquets  are  in  demind 
these  Marguerite  Carnations  afford  excellent  material  for  the  making  of 
this  favourite  adornment,  and  as  the  Carnation  is  a  popular  flower  for 
the  purpose  this  new  race  is  doubly  valuable. — B.  M. 


GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITEnON. 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  was  held  at  Simpson’s,  101, 
Strand,  W.C.,  yesterday  (Wednesday)  afternoon.  H  J.  Veitch,  Esq., 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  the  supporters 
of  this  splendid  charitable  organisation.  After  readingr  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  general  meeting  the  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  J.  lagram,  read  the 
report  of  the  Committee  and  financial  statement  for  the  past  year,  which 
we  publish  below. 

Annual  Report  and  Financial  Statement. 

For  the  fifty-fifth  time  the  Committee  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  presenting  to 
their  supporters  a  report,  which  shows  that  the  Institution  is  still  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  continues  to  carry  on  with  success  the  good 
work  for  which  it  was  founded — a  work  which  has  proved  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  those  whom  it  is  its  especial  office  to  aid,  and  by  whom  it  is 
highly  valued  and  appreciated. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  the  Committee  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
anniversary  festival  held  in  June  last  was  entirely  successful,  and  they 
desire  to  record  their  heartiest  thanks  to  Baron  Schrbler,  who  so  kindly 
and  ably  presided  on  that  occasion,  and  whose  liberality  and  advocacy 
of  the  claims  of  the  Institution  contributed  in  a  very  great  degree 
towards  making  the  festival  a  financial  success.  The  Committee  would 
also  gratefully  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  all  those  who,  either 
by  acting  as  Stewards,  or  by  sending  gifts  of  flowers  and  fruit,  assisted 
them  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  such  a  satisfactory  result. 

During  the  past  year  thirteen  pensioners  have  died,  three  leaving 
widows,  whose  claims  to  be  placed  on  the  pension  list  in  succession  to 
their  late  husbands  have  been  carefully  considered,  and  having  been 
found  satisfactory  they  have  all  been  placed  on  the  fund  in  accordance 
with  rule  iii.,  13. 

The  Committee  have  much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  they  have 
decided  to  increase  the  number  of  pensioners  now  on  the  books  by  fifteen, 
to  be  elected  this  day.  Three  of  these,  in  accordance  with  rule  iii.,  5, 
are  recommended  for  a  pension  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  an 
election,  thus  leaving  twelve  to  be  elected  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
Committee  regret  that  they  are  unable  to  place  a  larger  number  of 
candidates  on  the  funds  ;  but  they  would  point  out  that  the  proposed 
addition  necessitates  an  increased  expenditure,  and  they  therefore  ear¬ 
nestly  appeal  to  the  supporters  of  the  Institution  to  aid  them  by  their 
liberality  in  meeting  the  additional  liabilities  thereby  incurred. 

It  is  very  gratifying  for  the  Committee  to  be  ableito  announce  that  an 
auxiliary  has  been  formed  at  Bristol,  for  Bristol,  Bath  and  neighbour¬ 
hood,  with  the  view  of  making  the  objects  and  claims  of  tae  Institution 
better  known  in  that  district.  Their  thanks  are  specially  due  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  Vallance  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  to  thosa  gentlemen  through  whose  efforts 
this  new  departure  has  been  made.  It  bids  fair  to  create  a  greater  interest 
in  the  work,  and  the  Committee  trust  that  this  example  will  be  followed 
by  other  friends  of  the  Institution  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  the  Committee 
have  to  refer  to  the  loss  by  death  of  many  valued  supporters  during  the 
past  year,  amongst  whom  were  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord  Ebury,  both 


Vice-Presidents  and  warm  friends  of  the  Institution.  These  lossas, 
combined  with  the  great  need  of  extending  the  work,  compel  the  Con- 
mittee  to  urge  all  those  who  have  the  well  being  of  the  Institution  at 
heart  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  its  interests. 
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A  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Committee’s  report  and  financial 
statement  be  adopted,  was  unanimously  carried.  On  the  motion  of 
Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  t  Messrs.  J.  Douglas,  W,  Denning,  J.  Laing, 
N.  Sherwood,  and  G.  Wythes  retire,  according  to  the  bye-laws,  from  the 
Committee,  but  be  re-elected  ;  also  that  Messrs.  J.  H.  Veitch  and  G.  Bun- 
yard  be  elected  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  A.  Veitch  and  H.  Tillman.  This 
resolution  was  carried.  Mr.  H.  J,  Veitch  was  re-elected  Treasurer,  and 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram  as  Secretary.  Messrs.  Manning,  Swift  and  Willard  were 
re-elected  auditors  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Messrs.  J.  Buck,  W.  Crane, 
Higgins,  Alexander,  and  Gold  were  appointed  arbitrators.  It  was 
then  proposed  that  J.  Jobson,  J,  Webb,  and  Lydia  Bulman  be,  ia 
accordance  with  the  rules,  placed  on  the  funds  of  the  Institution 
without  election.  This  resolution,  on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was 
carried.  Messrs.  H.  Cutbush,  G.  Monroe,  J.  Webber,  A.  Outram,  and 
B,  Wynne  ware  appointed  scrutineers,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  declared 
the  poll,  those  with  an  asterisk  prefixed  being  elected  pensioners  of  the 
Institution. 

*Jane  Nichols,  2340  ;  Clara  E.  Brown,  1635  ;  John  Collier.  519  ; 
Henry  Fielder,  1785  ;  *Emm\  Kendall,  2620  ;  Thomis  Thomas,  2133  ; 
*Francis  Woodhams,  2209  ;  Thomas  Bundy,  437  ;  James  Clarren,  2100  ; 
*.John  Comber,  2992  ;  David  Cornell,  184  ;  Hester  Falconer,  790  ; 
*  Thomas  Gooch,  3051  ;  *Ann  Harding,  2321  ;  *Richatd  King,  2300  ; 
Ambrose  Minty,  253  ;  John  Pearcy,  1330  ;  Robert  Pettitt,  1407  ; 
Eliza  Webb,  063;  *William  Pamplin,  2655;  Thomas  Bannister,  873  ; 
Robert  Begbie,  413  ;  *Sarah  Buckham,  2015  ;  *James  Burt,  3227  ; 
Thomas  Cawley,  1195  ;  William  Croshier,  947  ;  Alexander  Duncan,  37  ; 
Charles  Harris,  795  ;  Samuel  Hicks,  71  ;  Emma  A.  Ivery,  1244  ;  *John 
Mackay,  2498  ;  Joseph  Monk,  173  ;  Thomas  Parry,  27  ;  Joseph  Shearn, 
575  ;  (jharles  Smith,  956  ;  *Margaret  Tindall,  2934. 

The  members  and  friends  of  the  Institution  held  their  annual 
friendly  supper  last  night  (Wednesday)  at  the  same  place  after  the 
general  meeting  closed.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  he 
was  supported  by  many  prominent  horticulturists.  The  arrangements 
were  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  the  energetic  Secretary, 
and  a  pleasant  evening  was  spent.  A  detailed  report  of  the  principal 
speeches  that  were  delivered  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


The  Edible  Lichen  of  Japan.  —  This,  known  as  “  iwatake,” 
is  described  in  the  “  Botanisches  Centralblatt  ”  (1893,  No.  45)  by  Dr. 
M.  Miyoshi,  under  the  name  Gyrophora  esculenta,  sp.n.  Its  com¬ 
mercial  value  is  due  to  the  large  amount  which  it  contains  of  starch 
and  of  some  gelatinous  substance  ;  and  it  is  also  extensively  used  in 
Japanese  cookery  as  a  condiment,  having  a  pleasant  flavour  and  being 
free  from  purgative  properties.  In  some  parts  of  Japan,  especially  the 
mountainous  districts,  “  Nature  ”  says,  it  completely  covers  the  moist 
granite  rocks.  After  drying  it  is  sent  into  the  towns,  and  a  large 
amount  is  annually  exported. 
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FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peacbes  and  Ifectarlnes, — Earliest  Forced  Trees. — Continue  to 
fertilise  the  blossoms,  using  a  camel’s-hair  brush,  feather,  or  rabbit’s 
tail  mounted  on  a  small  stick  ;  these  are  better  and  more  effectual  than 
shaking  the  trellis.  When  the  fruit  is  well  set  syringe  the  trees  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  morning  or  early  part  of  fine  afternoons  to  assist 
casting  off  the  remains  of  the  flowers.  In  bright  weather  syringing 
may  be  practised  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  but  when  dull  have 
recourse  to  it  in  the  morning,  this  and  damping  the  house  in  the  after¬ 
noon  being  sufficient.  The  water  employed  must  be  of  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  that  of  the  house,  and  the  inside  border  should  be  duly 
supplied  with  it.  Disbudding  will  soon  require  to  be  attended  to,  but 
it  must  be  done  with  discretion  at  this  early  season,  it  being  better  to 
remove  a  few  shoots  daily  from  a  tree  than  many  at  a  time  at  distant 
intervals.  The  night  temperature  may  now  be  maintained  at  55°  to  60°  on 
mild  nights,  60°  to  65°  by  day,  5°  less  as  the  minimum  when  the  weather 
is  severe  and  dull,  admitting  a  little  air  at  65°,  not  allowing  an  advance 
over  70°  without  full  ventilation,  always  excepting  a  little  left  at  the 
top  of  the  house  constantly. 

Second  Early  Forced  Trees. — When  the  blossoms  show  colour  on 
the  trees  started  with  the  new  year  syringing  must  cease,  but  every 
available  surface  should  be  damped  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
Supply  water  as  necessary  to  keep  the  border  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state. 
Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  aphides.  If  there  be  any  fumigate  the  house 
on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings  moderately,  which  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  the  pests  under  until  the  fruit  is  set.  In  case  of  an  excess 
of  blossom  buds,  and  they  are  abundant  this  season,  also  promising, 
draw  the  hand  contrary  way  of  the  growth  along  the  under  side  or  back 
of  the  trellis,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  bloom  buds,  which  will 
increase  the  vigour  of  those  left  and  best  situated,  therewith  tending  to 
a  more  even  and  better  swelling  of  the  fruit  after  setting. 

Succession  Houses. — Push  forward  the  pruning  of  the  trees,  cleansing 
of  the  house,  dressing  the  trees  with  an  insecticide,  and  readjusting  them 
to  the  trellis,  leaving  plenty  of  room  in  the  ligature  for  the  swelling  of 
the  branches.  The  surface  of  the  border  may  be  pointed  over  with  a 
fork,  but  not  disturbing  the  roots,  the  loose  soil  removed,  and  fresh  loam 
supplied,  sprinkling  on  it  I  ozs.  per  square  yard  of  Thomas’  phosphate 
powder  (basic  slag).  This  is  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  the 
lime  it  contains,  as  well  as  phosphorus,  for  Peaches  and  all  stone  fruits, 
especially  where  the  soil  is  of  a  rich  close  nature,  full  of  vegetable 
matter  or  humus.  In  other  cases  steamed  bonemeal  and  kainit  in  equal 
proportions  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  3  ozs.  per  square  yard  with 
advantage.  If  the  borders  are  at  all  dry  they  should  be  given  a  thorough 
watering.  Houses,  however,  that  have  moveable  roof  lights,  and  these 
being  off,  will  not  require  any  water,  the  soil  being  thoroughly  moist 
from  rain  and  snow.  The  shoots  are  kept  in  a  condition  by  the  air 
moisture  unfavourable  to  evaporation,  so  that  the  trees  not  only  have 
thorough  rest,  but  the  buds  are  prevented  falling. 


Pines. — Fruiting  Plants  and  Starters, — Those  should  now  have  a 
mean  temperature  of  about  70°,  varying  it  5°  according  to  external 
conditions,  admitting  air  'at  80°  with  sunshine,  but  not  lowering  the 
temperature,  allowing  the  heat  to  rise  to  85°,  closing  the  house  at  80°. 
Syringe  all  surfaces  twice  a  day,  but  do  not  sprinkle  the  bed  between 
the  plants  ;  also  avoid  dense  steam  produced  by  syringing  highly  heated 
hot- water  pipes.  The  plants  should  be  syringed  occasionally  early  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  axils  of  the  leaves  become  dry.  Examine  the  plants 
about  once  a  week,  and  supply  guano  water  to  such  as  need  moisture  at 
the  roots. 

Starting  Plants  for  Successional  Fruiting. — About  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  February  more  plants  of  Queens  should  be  started  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  supply  of  fruit  from  those  which  are  already  introduced  for 
affording  it  early  in  summer.  Beds  having  hot-water  pipes  beneath 
them  can  soon  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  but  it  is  not 
the  case  where  fermenting  materials  alone  are  used,  hence  the  subject 
is  mentioned  in  advance,  so  that  the  needful  preparation  may  be  made 
at  once,  and  85°  to  90°  of  bottom  heat  secured  by  the  time  required. 
When  plants  which  have  been  kept  somewhat  drier  are  started  see  that 
the  balls  of  soil  are  made  properly  moist,  so  that  with  the  extra  warmth 
root  action  may  commence  at  once, 

Successional  Plants. — A  night  temperature  of  60°  to  65°,  and  5°  less 
in  severe  weather,  will  be  suitable  for  those,  and  5°  to  10°  higher  in  the 
daytime,  according  to  external  conditions.  Keep  the  plants  rather  dry  at 
the  roots,  but  not  excessively  so,  and  when  water  is  considered  necessary 
give  it  thoroughly,  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°.  Suckers  should  have 
a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°,  60°  to  65°  by  day  from  fire  heat,  and  10° 
more  from  sun  heat. 

Cherry  House. — Give  due  attention  to  watering  trees  in  pots  and 
syringing  on  fine  days,  damping  occasionally  only  when  the  weather  is 
dull.  Maintain  the  night  temperature  at  40°,  45°  to  50°  in  the  daytime 
by  artificial  means,  ventilating  at  50°,  and  allowing  a  rise  of  10°  to  15° 


from  sun  heat,  with  full  ventilation,  closing  at  50°.  Scrutinise  the  trees 
closely  for  aphides,  and  if  there  be  trace  of  any  take  measures  at  once 
to  eradicate  them. 

Cucumbers.  — Maintain  the  night  temperature  at  65°,  allowing  5° 
more  in  mild  weather,  whilst  it  may  be  5°  less  on  cold  nights,  70°  to  75° 
by  day,  and  80°  to  85°  with  sun  heat.  When  the  external  air  is  mild  a 
little  ventilation  may  be  given  at  80°,  closing  before  the  temperature  is 
reduced  below  that  degree,  so  as  to  raise  it  to  90°  or  95° ;  but  if  the 
external  air  is  cold,  although  the  sun  shines,  it  is  better  to  allow  the 
temperature  to  advance  a  little  beyond  the  above  limits  than  to  admit 
cold  air,  which  injures  the  foliage,  also  causing  the  fruit  to  become 
stunted  and  to  curl  at  the  end.  Plants  in  bearing  will  require  to  be 
examined  about  twice  a  week,  removing  all  weakly,  superfluous,  and 
exhausted  growths,  reserving  as  much  of  the  young  bearing  wood  as  is 
necessary  to  fill  the  allotted  space,  stopping  the  shoots  above  or  two 
joints  beyond  the  show  for  fruit. 

Young  plants  coming  into  bearing  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  too 
soon,  and  by  no  means  be  overcropped.  They  are  greatly  assisted  by 
removing  the  staminate  blossoms, also  superfluous  pistillate  flowers  as  they 
appear.  Tendrils  should  also  be  pinched  off.  The  supply  of  moisture 
both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  must  be  regulated  by  circum¬ 
stances  and  external  conditions.  Syringing  should  not  be  practised  on 
the  foliage,  except  a  light  sprinkling  in  the  early  part  of  bright  after¬ 
noons,  damping  the  floor  moderately  at  about  8  am.  and  2  p.m. 
Encourage  the  roots  to  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  by  adding 
lumpy  loam  from  time  to  time,  with  which  may  be  incorporated  a  little 
well  decomposed  cow  manure  or  fresh  sweetened  horse  droppings.  When 
roots  are  had  in  this  manner  the  plants  may  be  fed  to  any  extent  by 
sprinkling  bone  superphosphate  and  powdered  saltpetre  in  equal  parts 
on  the  surface,  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to  3  ozs,  par  square  yard  every  fort¬ 
night,  with  a  light  dusting  of  soot  between  times. 

Keep  a  keen  eye  on  the  plants  for  aphides,  and  fumigate  several 
times  moderately  and  consecutively  rather  than  once  severely.  The 
evening  is  the  best  time  for  fumigating,  following  it  up  by  another  dose 
the  following  morning.  If  mildew  appear  dust  with  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  paint  the  hoi- water  pipes  with  a  cream  formed  of  it  and  skim  milk. 
The  fumes  given  off  will  kill  white  fly  and  mildew,  also  red  spider. 
Canker  is  also  unusually  prevalent ;  freshly  slaked  lime  rubbed  into  the 
affected  parts  will  arrest  its  progress. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Harly  Cauliflowers. — Plants  in  frames  should  be  only  protected 
in  very  severe  weather,  abundance  of  air  being  admitted  at  all  other 
times.  Unless  this  is  done  they  will  soon  commence  growing,  and  will 
transplant  badly  accordingly.  They  naturally  move  better  out  of 
pots — always  providing  they  are  not  root-bound — and  during  mild 
weather  a  portion  of  the  stock  might  well  be  placed  singly  in  4-inch 
pots  and  returned  to  near  the  glass  in  pits,  frames,  cr  shelves  in  cool 
houses.  By  the  time  they  are  well  established  in  the  pots  it  will  most 
probably  be  possiole  to  plant  out  finally.  If  the  stock  of  plants  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  place  sow  more  seed  of 
Early  Forcing,  Dwarf  Erfurt,  or  Early  London,  and  such  good  late 
summer  and  autumn  varieties  as  Eclipse  and  Autumn  Giant.  Sow  the 
seed  thinly  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  set  in  gentle  heat  rather  than  in  a 
forcing  temperature.  The  aim  should  be  to  have  sturdy  plants  which 
will  not  damp  off  wholesale.  If  raised  in  rather  strong  heat,  transfer  to 
shelves  in  a  cooler  house  to  harden  prior  to  potting  or  pricking  out. 

Forcing-  Cauliflowers. — When  the  Broccoli  escapes  destruction 
from  frosts  there  is  less  need  to  attempt  forcing  Cauliflowers.  There 
is,  however,  no  certainty  about  the  former,  and  in  any  case  the  neat, 
delicately  flavoured  Cauliflowers  are  preferred  in  most  establishments. 
Anything  in  the  shape  of  hard  forcing  must  not  be  resorted  to.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  deep  rough  frame,  a  few  old  glazed  lights,  and  a  mild 
hotbed  of  leaves  and  manure.  The  plants  could  certainly  be  forwarded 
rather  more  rapidly  in  a  brick  pit  with  a  single  hot-water  pipe  round  it, 
and,  failing  either  pits  or  glazed  lights  for  the  frames,  rough  frames, 
poles,  and  mats  may  be  substituted.  Cover  the  heating  material  with  a 
layer  of  short  manure,  and  on  this  place  about  a  foot  of  rich  loamy 
compost.  The  Early  Dwarf  Forcing  or  Snowball  is  the  best  variety  for 
frame  culture,  and  if  sturdy  plants  out  of  small  pots  are  firmly  planted, 
not  less  than  15  inches  asunder  each  way,  they  will  soon  commence  active 
growth.  Ventilate  freely  when  the  weather  permits,  keep  the  soil  uni¬ 
formly  moist,  apply  liquid  manure  freely  directly  the  plants  commence 
hearting  in,  and  thi-  should  lead  to  the  production  of  very  acceptable 
hearts  from  the  middle  of  April  onwards. 

Peas  In  Pots. — Peas  are  not  amenable  to  hard  forcing,  but  may  be 
forwarded  considerably  under  glass.  Comparatively  tall  growing 
varieties  can  be  successfully  grown  under  glass  in  pots  or  otherwise, 
but  all  things  considered,  the  Dwarf  Early,  English  Wonder,  Chelsea 
Gem,  and  William  Hurst  are  the  best  for  pot  culture.  Old  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  soil  suits  Peas  well.  Well  drain  the  pots  and  three  parts  fill 
with  soil,  making  this  firm.  Sow  the  seed  somewhat  thinly,  and  cover 
with  1  inch  of  so'Il.  Fifty  pots  is  none  too  many  for  a  batch,  about 
three  dishes  being  had  from  these,  and  a  succession  should  be  provided 
by  making  another  sowing  a  fortnight  later.  The  pots  may  be  arranged 
on  the  beds  or  floors  of  vineries  or  Peach  houses,  being  gently  forced  till 
the  plants  are  up,  when  the  high  back  shelves,  front  stages,  and  front 
beds  in  the  same  houses  wdll  be  the  best  places  till  such  times  as  the 
night  temperature  exceeds  55°,  when  other  light  but  cooler  quarters 
should  be  assigned  the  Peas.  Not  till  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots 
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will  much  water  be  needed,  after  which  the  plants  will  take  it  freely 
and  alio  liquid  manure. 

Frame  Culture  of  Peas. — Where  rough  moderately  deep  frames 
are  at  present  utilised  for  storing  Strawberries  in  pots,  these,  as  well 
as  other  frames  or  pits,  might  well  be  turned  to  good  account  for  the 
production  of  a  few  dishes  of  Peas  to  succeed  those  gathered  from  plants 
in  pots.  In  anticipation  of  this  prepare  the  requisite  number  of  plants 
in  pots  or  boxes  for  turning  cut  directly  the  beds  are  ready  for  them. 
The  varieties  already  named  are  the  best  also  for  frame  culture.  About 
a  pint  of  seed  should  give  enough  plants  for  filling  a  fairly  large  three- 
light  frame.  The  seed  may  be  either  sown  in  shallow  boxes,  the  plants 
being  eventually  shaken  out  of  the  soil  and  planted  Box-edging  fashion, 
or  they  may  be  sown  in  4-inch  pots  and  planted  out  from  these.  These, 
if  placed  in  heat  and  kept  moist,  will  germinate  rapidly,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  harden  oflE  and  put  out  before  the  plants  become 
root-bound,  or  otherwise  premature  flowering  will  result.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  raise  plants  for  turning  out  into  the  open  ground. 

Early  Eettuces. — Lettuces  grown  quickly  in  frames  are  far 
superior  in  appearance  and  quality  to  any  cut  early  in  the  open. 
Whether,  therefore,  there  is  a  good  supply  of  autumn  raised  plants 
or  not,  no  mistake  will  be  made  in  resorting  to  frame  culture  and 
gentle  forcing.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  best  varieties  are  Golden 
Queen,  Early  Paris  Market,  and  Commodore  Nutt — all  Cabbage  varieties 
of  neat  growth.  Autumn  raised  plants  would  be  suitable  if  not  far 
advanced  in  growth,  but  would  not  be  far  ahead  of  any  raised  by  sowing 
seed  at  once.  Sow  thinly  in  pans,  place  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  and,  before 
the  plants  become  drawn,  transfer  to  shelves  in  cool  house.  A  portion 
of  the  plants  thus  prepared  could  be  gently  forced,  and  the  rest  be 
pricked  out  6  inches  asunder  on  a  warm  border,  where,  with  little  or  no 
protection,  they  will  yet  heart  in  early.  Those  in  frames  should  have 
the  benefit  of  a  mild  hotbel  surfaced  over  with  6  inches  of  good  loamy 
soil.  If  the  plants  are  pricked  out  in  this  5  inches  asunder  each  way, 
every  other  one  can  eventually  be  cut  out  for  use  before  they  are  fully 
grown,  the  rest  having  then  a  good  chance  to  develop  to  their  full  size. 
Hard  forcing  would  lead  to  a  spindly  growth  of  leaves  only.  Admit  air 
freely  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  protect  with  mats  or 
litter  during  cold  nights.  Lettuces  may  also  be  had  early  from  boxes  of 
good  soil,  these  being  placed  in  a  light  position  and  gentle  heat.  Those 
who  grow  Peas  in  frames  should  plant  these  early  Lettuces  midway 
between  the  rows  of  Peas,  the  salading  thus  obtained  alone  more  than 
paying  for  all  the  trouble  taken. 

A.  Frame  of  Parsley. — The  severe  frosts  experienced  early  in  this 
month  did  not  greatly  injure  unprotected  Parsley,  but  it  may  not 
escape  so  satisfactorily  if  other  severe  frosts  take  place.  In  any  case  it 
will  be  several  weeks  before  serviceable  fresh  growth  will  be  made  ;  and, 
before  it  is  too  late,  some  of  the  roo's  might  be  lifted  and  bedded 
rather  thickly  in  rich  soil  in  frames  over  a  mild  hotbed,  or  they  could  be 
placed  in  deep  pots  and  set  in  Peach  house  or  vinery  being  forced.  If 
this  is  done  before  the  hearts  are  injured  it  may  be  the  means  of 
preventing  a  very  undesirable  break  in  the  supply  of  Parsley  in  the 
spring.  An  early  supply  of  Parsley  can  also  be  had  by  sowing  the  seed 
at  once  in  a  frame  or  hotbed  prepared  as  for  Carrots.  Sow  thinly  in 
drills  4  inches  asunder,  and  keep  dark,  close,  and  warm  till  the  seedlings 
appear,  after  which  give  a  little  air  and  admit  plenty  of  light.  Koughly 
thin  out  where  at  all  thick,  and  when  the  plants  have  made  a  few 
leaves,  thin  out  very  freely,  the  thinnings  being  dibbled  out  on  a  warm 
or  sheltered  border,  where  they  will  be  ready  to  gather  from  long  before 
any  Parsley  can  be  had  by  sowing  in  the  open.  Those  left  in  the  frame 
should  have  a  gentle  watering  after  the  thinning  out ;  and  if  kept  in  a 
moist  condition  at  the  roots,  will  produce  a  good  supply  of  fine  leaves. 
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Im  bee-ke)eper.IJ 

APIARIAN  NOTES. 

Bees  and  the  Weather. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  days  early  in  the  month,  bees 
have  been  daily  on  the  wing,  which  is  very  favourable  for 
consumption  of  stores,  as  well  as  loss  of  bees.  Breeding,  no  doubt, 
has  been  going  on  in  most  hives  for  some  weeks  past,  but  not  in 
so  satisfactory  a  manner  as  to  insure  strong  hives  at  the  proper 
time.  In  the  neighbourhood  where  I  reside  many  chilled  bees  are 
to  be  seen,  and  this  may  be  to  such  an  extent  as  to  depopulate  the 
hives  till  the  internal  economy  may  cease.  The  same  news  comes 
from  other  localities,  and  some  persons  consider  them  to  be  the 
old  bees — an  easy  way  of  getting  over  a  difficult  question  to  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  facts. 

Doubtless  most  hives  went  into  winter  quarters  extra  strong  in 
numbers,  so  that  the  evident  loss  may  not  materially  affect  them. 
The  ulterior  evil  lies  in  the  probable  deposing  of  queens  in  the 
early  pmmer.  Let  us  hope  for  the  best.  The  bees  are  now 
searching  every  nook  for  flowers  that  are  likely  to  yield  the 
smallest  grain  of  pollen.  Snowdrops,  Wallflowers,  Aconites, 
Jasminum  nudiflorum.  Ivy,  and  Hellebores  are  in  bloom,  and  in  a 
few  days  other  early  flowers  will  commence  to  expand.  A  bee¬ 
keeper  was  on  a  visit  to  me  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  of  the  month. 


and  while  showing  him  the  various  parts  of  the  hive,  when 
examining  the  mouthpiece  of  one  that  in  September  was  a  nucleus 
covering  two  shallow  combs,  he  was  surprised  to  find  it  crowded 
with  bees  to  the  entrance,  so  much  has  it  bred  during  the  winter. 
The  case  is  perhaps  excessive,  but  not  abnormal.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  such  a  thing  in  Nature  as  an  entire  cessation  of  activity  in 
plant  or  animal. 

The  fine,  but  changeable  spring-like  weather  we  have  been 
enjoying  since  the  6th  inst.  is  every  way  favourable  for  feeding 
hives  that  may  be  suspected  short  of  stores.  Bees  feed  more 
readily  during  January  than  in  the  two  subsequent  months  when 
there  is  more  brood  in  the  hive  than  at  present.  My  advice,  then, 
is  to  embrace  the  opportunity  and  feed  all  those  liberally  that  are 
likely  to  be  short  of  stores  before  April  ;  but  let  well  provisioned 
ones  alone.  Many  hives  well  stored  in  September  are  now  very  light. 

In  saying  that  the  weather  during  the  winter  has  greater 
influence  on  the  future  prosperity  of  bees  than  some  persons 
imagine  is  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  facts  and  reason.  Unless 
we  preserve  our  bees  during  the  winter  in  proper  strength  the 
profitable  returns  the  autumn  following  will  be  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  nil.  We  prepare  our  hives  in  the  autumn  with  the 
view  of  them  withstanding  the  rigours  of  an  arctic  winter.  In 
such  cases  the  bees  content  themselves  to  live  within  doors,  and 
when  spring  comes,  out  they  rush,  with  their  joyous  hum,  with  an 
eagerness  to  enjoy  the  airing,  and  to  visit  every  opening  flower. 
At  this  first  airing,  the  day  calm  and  sunny,  scarcely  a  bee  will  be 
lost,  while  the  hive  is  stronger  than  it  was  in  October.  Such  is  a 
glimpse  of  the  sort  of  winters  that  delight  the  bee-keeper. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  winters  are  changeable,  often  with 
high  temperatures,  such  as  the  present  one  has  been,  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  preserve  his  bees  as  he  would  wish.  I  have 
sometimes  spread  dry  sawdust  or  rough  husks  from  Oats  thickly  in 
front  of  my  hives,  which  while  they  were  dry  bees  alighting  on 
them  rose  again,  but  there  is  of  course  no  material  that  remains 
perfectly  dry  during  all  weathers.  Dried  bracken  is  sometimes 
useful,  but  even  this  we  cannot  strew  so  thickly  as  to  prevent  bees 
alighting  on  the  ground. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


'’0*A11  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor  ’’  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Book  on  Ceometry  (Al  R,  E.'). — “The  School  of  Art  Geometry 
will  answer  your  purpose.  The  price  of  this  book  is  Ig.,  and  it  can 
doubtless  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller.  Messrs.  Geo.  Gill  &  Sons, 
23,  Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  are  the  publishers. 

Variation  In  Calanthes. — Some  varieties  of  Calanthe  Veitchi 
are  darker  than  others,  and  there  is  a  difference  also  in  the  shape  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs.  Your  “  spikes  3  feet  6  inches  long,  bearing  three 
dozen  flowers,”  were  creditable  examples  of  culture.  Your  letter  was 
incorrectly  and  insufficiently  addressed. 

Foreign  Honours  (P.). — It  is  unusual  for  emissaries  to  tout  at 
flower  shows  for  members  of  scientific  institutions  at  home  or  abroad  ^ 
and  it  is  at  least  prudent  on  the  part  of  exhibitors  to  investigate  before 
subscribing  to  anything  which  they  know  nothing  about.  We  think  it 
reasonable  to  expect  that  evidence  should  be  forthcoming  that  the 
foreign  society,  or  whatever  it  is,  which  offers  diplomas,  should  be 
recognised  as  a  scientific  institution  of  standing  by  the  government  of 
the  country  in  which  it  is  established.  Can  such  evidence  be  produced  ? 

Pear  Tree  Scale — Beurre  (A’.  A/.  M,), — The  growths  of  the 
Pear  tree  are  infested  with  mussel  scale,  which  may  be  destroyed 
by  painting  with  petroleum  emulsion  and  other  advertised  insecticides, 
or  a  wash  formed  of  half  a  pound  each  of  caustic  soda  and  pearlash  to 
six  gallons  of  water,  applying  with  a  brush  at  a  temperature  of  120°  to 
130°,  wetting  every  part.  This  wash  must  only  be  used  w  hilst  the  tre3 
is  dormant,  and  care  taken  not  to  dislocate  the  buds.  The  whole  tree 
must  be  treated  with  the  solution,  without  allowing  it  to  lun  down  the 
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branches.  Beurr6,  with  the  final  “  4  ”  accented,  is  correct  as  applied  to 
the  Pear,  as  the  word  is  used  as  an  adjective  ;  but  when  used  as  a 
noun,  and  applied  to  beurre  (butter),  the  final  “e”  is  not  accented. 
Beurr^  indicates  the  buttery  consistency  of  the  Pear.  We  suspect  you 
are  not  far  wrong  in  your  pronunciation  of  the  word.  Your  French 
authorities  have  made  a  mistake.  All  learned  French  pomologists  spell 
the  word  “  Beurre,”  and  pronounce  somewhat  as  “  Buorae.” 

Znsertlngr  IVlIstletoe  Berries  on  Apple  Trees  (F.  R.  E.')  — 
The  berries  should  be  inserted  in  a  notch  cut  in  the  bark  on  the  under  side 
of  a  branch.  Avoid  crushing  the  seed,  and  have  the  embryo  directed 
towards  the  branch.  To  prevent  birds  disturbing  the  seeds  after  being 
placed  in  position  cover  with  tiffany  or  other  light  material.  The  seeds 
may  also  be  fastened  to  a  smooth  part  of  the  tree  by  the  sticky  substance 
surrounding  them,  but  protect  from  birds.  Insert  the  seeds  at  once.  Some 
persons  find  rubbing  them  on  the  smooth  bark  quite  sufficient.  Try 
both  methods  with  many  seeds,  and  some  may  be  expected  to  germinate. 

Closed  Flow  Box  of  Keating:  Apparatus  (^F.  J."), — The  cover 
(at  a  in  your  sketch)  should  fit  close — the  closer  the  better,  as  there  will 
be  less  danger  of  steam  arising  from  it  when  the  apparatus  is  worked, 
the  steam  being  more  or  less  injurious  in  the  winter  season,  and  moisture 
is  at  all  times  better  had  by  damping  available  surfaces  other  than  those 
highly  heated.  If  the  cover  of  the  flow  box  fits  quite  air-tight  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  the  pipes  can  be  filled  with  water,  as  there 
must  be  some  means  of  letting  out  the  air.  This  we  assume  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  lid,  for  though  it  may  appear  to  fit  tight  it  will  hardly 
do  so  to  the  exclusion  of  air  unless  caulked. 

Trachellum  caeruleum  (S'.  B.'). — Although  Trachelium  cseruleum 
has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  for  more  than  two  centuries,  it  is 
far  from  being  generally  known..  fLike  you  we  have  frequently  met 
with  persons  whose  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  the  day  extended  to 
countless  varieties  of  each  species,  but  who  acknowledge  their  ignorance 
of  this  handsome  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
though  moderately  hardy  it  suffers  from  unusually  severe  winters,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  desirable  in  most  cases  to  preserve  a  plant  or  two  under  glass  ; 
but  it  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  seedlings  flower  the  same  season. 
Allied  to  the  Campanula  it,  nevertheless,  differs  from  many  of  that  genus 
in  its  habit  of  growth  ;  it  does  not  throw  up  suckers  like  most  of  that 
family,  but  produces  side  shoots,  which  make  excellent  slips  or  cuttings. 
These,  if  put  into  a  cold  pit  or  under  a  handglass,  where  some  pro¬ 
tection  can  be  afforded  them  in  winter,  make  good  plants  in  the 
following  spring. 

Rooting:  Chrysanthemum  Cuttlngrs  {TteaAer).  —  The  cuttings 
should  be  about  3  inches  long,  and  cut  square  across  below  a  joint.  The 
best  of  all  means  of  rooting  them  is  under  handlights,  or  in  a  propa¬ 
gating  frame,  placed  in  a  house  where  a  temperature  of  from  40°  to  50° 
is  maintained.  These  should  be  on  the  side  stages,  and  as  near  the 
elass  of  the  roof  as  possible  to  prevent  the  cuttings  becoming  drawn. 
Some  growers  root  their  cuttings  in  a  cold  frame,  but  they  are  more 
liable  to  suffer  from  damp  ;  others  in  pots  on  shelves  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  but  in  such  positions  they  often  flag  very  much.  The 
cuttings  may  be  inserted  five  or  six  round  the  edge  of  a  5-inch  pot. 
Equal  parts  of  light  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  free  admixture  of 
coarse  silver  sand,  the  whole  passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve  and 
thoroughly  mixed,  is  the  best  compost.  Sprinkle  a  little  silver  sand  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  to  be  cirried  down  by  the  dibber  for  the  cuttings 
to  rest  on,  the  rooting  being  quicker  among  sand.  The  soil  should  be 
pressed  firmly  round  each  cutting,  particularly  its  base,  and  a  gentle 
watering  given  through  a  fine-rosed  watering-can.  Stand  the  pots  on 
fine-sifted  ashes  for  securing  a  cool,  moist  foundation,  and  excluding 
air.  The  lights  must  be  kept  closed  until  roots  are  formed,  with  the 
exception  that  they  may  be  taken  off  for  an  hour  in  the  morning  to 
allow  for  the  dissipation  of  moisture,  and  in  the  evening  the  glass 
should  be  wiped  dry.  Shading  will  not  be  required.  In  about  a  month 
the  cuttings  will  have  rooted,  when  admit  a  little  air  by  tilting  the 
light  slightly  at  first,  and  increasing  until  they  can  be  safely  removed. 
But  little  water  will  be  required  during  the  process  of  rooting,  yet  the 
soil  must  be  kept  sufficiently  moist  for  the  support  of  the  cuttings  or 
plants.  With  care  you  may  safely  root  soft  cuttings. 

Names  of  Fruits. — Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  w’e  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Fears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the 
specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
ffjst  indication  of  chajtge  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot  be 
named  in  a  hard  green  state,  (fr.  B.  IF.). — We  are  unable  to  name 
the  Pear.  The  fruits  sent  appear  to  have  been  gathered  too  soon,  and 
the  characteristic  quality  of  the  variety  has  not  been  developed. 
(//.  J.  Cj. — Gloria  Mundi. 


Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(ZT.  M.'). — Maranta  Veitchi.  (^Berks'). — Apparently  Othonna  crassifolia, 
but  must  have  flowers  to  identify  with  certainty.  (^Amateur'). — 1, 
Peperomia  argyrea  variegata ;  2,  Phormium  tenax.  (^Somersef). — 
Spirjea  alnifolia.  (F.  P.) — 1,  Begonia  manicata  ;  2,  B.  Ingrami. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. — Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Dublin. — Garden  Seeds. 

Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire. — Sweet  Peas,  Vegetable,  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Fotheringham  &  King,  Corn  Exchange,  Dumfries. — Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

W.  Baylor  Hartland,  Cork,  Ireland. — Year  Book  of  Seeds. 

Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. —  Vegetable  and  Flotoer  Seeds. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. —  Garden  Seeds  and  Horticultural 
Implements. 

W.  Percy,  Beadwell  Road,  Forest  Hill. — Early  and  Summer 
Flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. —  Gladioli,  Dahlias, 
and  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. — Kitchen  and  Floicer  Garden 
and  Farm  Seeds. 

Wallace  &  Co.,  St.  John  Street,  Colchester. — Bulbs  for  Spring 
Planting. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Januaky  17th. 

FRHIT. 


The  past  frost  has 

not 

improved 

our  Market,  business  being 

exceptionally 

dull. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Apples,  per  bushel  . .  . . 

2 

6 

to  9 

0 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

0 

0  to  0 

0 

Cobs  . 

40 

0 

42 

6 

Plums,  per  half  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes  per  lb . 

0 

6 

2 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  , , 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Lemons,  case  . 

10 

0 

15 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d, 

Beans,  Kidney ,  per  lb.  . . 

1 

0 

to  1 

6 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

to  0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Carrots,  bunch . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

2 

0 

4 

6 

Coleworts,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Cucumbers,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Seakale,  per  basket  . . 

1 

6 

1 

9 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Spinach,  bushel . 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen  ..  .,  .. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb.  . .  . . 

0 

3 

0 

7 

Mushrooms,  punnet  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

AVERAGE 

WHOLESALE 

PRICES.— CUT  FLOWERS. 

Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

4 

0  to  6 

0 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blcoms 

3 

Oto  12 

0 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  . . 

0 

9 

2 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Poinsettia,  doz.  blooms  .. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

bunches . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

sprays . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

blooms  . 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

„  Yellow,  dozen  . .  . . 

o 

0 

4 

u 

Hyacinths,  dozen  spikes  ., 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Roses,  Safrano  (French), 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

per  dozen . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Roses,  Safrano  (French), 

Lilac  (  French')  per  bunch 

3 

6 

6 

0 

per  100  . 

6 

0 

10 

0 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

sprays  . 

0 

9 

2 

0 

per  dozen . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per 

Roses,  Marechal  Neil,  per 

dozen  . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

dozen  . 

3 

0 

G 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms. .  . . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms 

0 

9 

2 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Violets,  Parme  (French), 

Mignonette,  12  bunches  ,. 

3 

0 

6 

0 

per  bunch . 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Narciss,  Yellow  (French), 

Violets,  Czar  (French),  per 

dozen  bunches . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

bunch  . 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Narciss,  White  (French), 

Violets  (English),  dozen 

dozen  bunches . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

bunches  . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (golden)  dozen 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each. . 

2 

Oto  10 

0 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10 

6 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

Azaleas,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

24 

0 

42 

0 

pots . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Dracmna  terminalis,  per 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  . . 

3 

0 

\ 

0 

dozen . 

18 

0 

42 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Ericas,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Euonvmus,  var.,  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each  . .  . . 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

„  (specimens)  ,.  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Ferns,  lu  variety,  dozen  . . 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Poinsettia,  per  dozen . .  . . 

12 

0 

15 

0 

Ferns  (small'i  per  hundred 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Solanums,  per  dozen..  ., 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  , .  . . 

1 

0 

7 

6 

Tulips,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 
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POULTRY  PATTERING. 


While  poultry  farming  on  a  large  scale  has  so  often  failed, 
and  the  annual  importation  of  both  poultry  and  eggs  is  ever 
increasing,  and  farmers  are  asked  ivhy  they  do  not  set  them¬ 
selves  to  try  and  turn  the  golden  stream  flowing  so  steadily  to 
the  foreign  producer  into  their  own  pockets,  it  is  indeed  refresh¬ 
ing  to  hear  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Susses  poultry  trade,  and 
to  know  that  it  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  so  simple  and  so 
efficient,  as  to  be  upon  a  really  sound  basis,  and  capable  of 
almost  indefinite  extension.  It  may  be  termed  a  rough  and 
ready  form  of  co-operation,  shared  profitably  by  the  cottager 
who  rears  the  chickens,  the  higg’er  who  collects  and  fattens 
them,  and  the  salesman  through  whose  hands  they  pass  to 
consumer  or  shopkeeper.  Some  higglers  only  collect  from  the 
breeders  for  the  fatteners  ;  very  many  of  the  breeders  have  only 
a  rude  hovel  for  the  fowls  to  roost,  lay,  and  hatch  the  eggs  in, 
yet  they  contrive  to  rear  early  spring  chickens,  for  the  best  of 
which — strong  birds  nine  or  ten  weeks  old — higglers  pay  as 
much  as  38.  6d  and  4s.  apiece.  If  the  cottag  rs  were  able  to 
provide  thorough  shelter,  with  warm  food,  and  to  hold  in 
reserve  a  sufficient  stock  of  pullets  for  early  laying,  they  would 
be  able  to  rear  many  more  of  the  earliest  and  most  profitable 
spring  chicken.  As  it  is,  they  purchase  all  the  food,  and  realise 
a  profit  of  £10  to  £15  a  year.  This  is  what  we  have  known  our 
own  workmen  to  do — the  man  feeding  the  early  broods  by  lamp¬ 
light  before  he  goes  to  work  in  the  morning  and  after  he  returns 
in  the  evening,  the  wife  attending  to  their  wan  s  by  day.  The 
small  farmer,  or  rather  his  wife,  can,  and  does  proceed  upon  a 
much  larger  scale,  rearing  coops,  each  with  its  brOod,  being 
placed  about  the  farm  in  every  available  spot.  Sometimes  so 
numerous  are  they  that  the  labour  of  feeding,  watering,  and 
removal  of  coops  is  almost  incessant  from  5  a.m.  till  dusk. 

If  only  that  terrible  ailment  “  Gapes  ”  can  be  avoided  there  is 
a  good  number  of  chicks  ready  for  the  higgler  every  week  after 
the  first  batch  of  spring  chickens  is  sold.  The  symptoms  are 
frequent  gaping  and  a  short  dry  cough.  The  cause  a  parasitic 
worm,  Sygamus  trachealis,  in  the  windpipe  or  trachea,  where  it 
congregates,  always  causing  irritation,  often  blocking  the  air 
passages.  It  spreads  from  brood  to  brood  with  great  rapidity, 
,  causing  heavy  losses.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  fumigation,  but 
we  prefer  to  avoid  it  by  perfect  cleanliness  in  the  poultry 
houses,  and  by  placing  the  coops  where  there  is  no  possibility 
of  Sygamus  eggs  or  worms  being  taken  up  by  the  chicks. 

When  mention  was  last  made  of  the  Sussex  poultry  trade  we 
told  of  a  turnover  of  £80,000  a  year  at  Heathfield.  Thanks  to 
an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Brown  in  the  “  Live  Stock 
Journal  Almanack,”  we  are  now  able  to  show  how  marvellously 
the  trade  has  grown.  Quoting  from  the  books  of  the  railway 
company  at  Heathfield,  he  shows  how  from  April,  1892,  to  March, 
1893,  1350  tons  of  dead  poultry  were  sent  from  that  one  station. 
Taking  the  average  weight  of  each  bird  at  4  lbs.,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  fair,  that  represents  more  than  three-quarters  of 
a  million  fowls  (750,000).  Precise  information  of  the  total 
extent  of  the  Sussex  trade  in  poultry  cannot  be  given,  but  it 
probably  exceeds  2000  tons  per  annum,  which  on  the  same  ratio 
means  1,112,000  fowls.  The  exact  value  of  the  trade  is  not  easily 
determined,  the  variation  in  value,  both  by  reason  of  size  and 
season,  being  great.  But  a  large  salesman  places  his  average  fo^ 
the  twelve  months  at  3s.  9d.  Allowing  the  odd  3d.  off  for  carriage 
this  would  give  us  the  total  of  £132,000  for  Heathfield  ;  or,  for  the* 
entire  county,  if  our  approximation  be  correct,  of  £196,000, 

We  commend  these  figures  to  the  attention  of  those  farmers 
who  regard  poultry  rearing  as  beneath  them.  When  a  party  of 
gentlemen  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Royal 


Agricultural  Society,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Brown,  went 
through  the  district  last  spring,  they  saw  the  familiar  fat¬ 
tening  coops  at  every  farm,  and  at  many  cottages.  At  the 
most  extensive  fattener’s,  Mr.  J.  Olliver,  who  has  three  places 
for  the  work  and  turns  out  vast  numbers  of  fowls,  500  dozen 
birds  were  being  fattened,  and  he  seldom  has  less  than  half  that 
number.  His  weekly  average  of  sales  is  from  1000  to  2000 
chickens,  the  majority  of  which  are  sent  direct  to  the  south 
coast  watering  places.  Of  these  only  one-third  are  native  bh-ds> 
nearly  two  thirds  of  those  fattened  by  Mr.  Olliver  coming  from 
Ireland,  at  a  cost  for  carriage  alone  of  4|d.  each.  The  fact  is 
significant,  as  showing  what  might  be  done  in  other  counties 
with  home-reared  birds,  cheap  corn,  and  steady  persevering  effort. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Do  not  allow  fowls  to  run  out  at  all  now,  but  confine  them  to  the 
warm,  snug  poultry  house  and  dusting  place.  We  recently  saw  a  large 
cait  hovel,  which  had  been  connected  with  the  poultry  house,  where 
dust  liy  thick  beneath  carts  and  wagons.  The  hovel  had  the  sides 
boarded  to  the  ground,  folding  doors  at  one  end,  and  shutters  near  the 
ground  on  the  south  side  to  throw  open  on  warm  bright  days,  wire 
netting  being  fastened  over  the  openings.  On  the  day  we  saw  it — a 
cold,  windy,  wet  day,  the  shutters  were  closed  ;  but  there  w'ere  glass 
“slates”  in  the  roof  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  the  fowls  were  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  dust  baths,  and  in  searching  for  the  corn  which 
had  been  thrown  among  the  dust  for  them.  Peat  moss  litter  makes 
capital  dust  for  poultry  in  winter  where  ordinary  dust  cannot  be  had. 
See  that  warm  food  is  given  regularly  and  carefully  in  view  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  full  supply  of  eggs  either  for  home  use,  for  sale,  or 
for  sittings  for  early  chicks.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  farm  produce  is 
more  profitable  than  eggs  at  midwinter. 

Sitting  hens  must  have  the  nests  where  the  eggs  cannot  be  frozen  ; 
where  large  numbers  of  chickens  are  required  an  incubator  is  altogether 
preferable  if  only  proper  shelter  can  be  afforded  the  chicks.  As  a  guide 
to  this  w'oik  we  have  to  determine  when  spring  chickens  will  be  wanted. 
The  calculation  is  then  simple  enough  :  three  weeks  for  the  hatching, 
and  nine  weeks  for  grow’th — not  fattening.  If  fat  chicks  are  wanted 
three  weeks  more  will  be  required,  so  that  we  may  say  fifteen  weeks 
are  required  from  the  date  of  placing  the  eggs  in  an  incubatoT  for  the 
production  of  really  fine  plump  birds.  This  involves  shutting  up 
selected  chicks  to  fatten  when  they  are  nine  weeks  old.  They  are  then 
crammed  regularly  three  times  a  day  with  ground  oats  mixed  with 
milk  and  melted  suet  into  a  thin  paste,  filling  the  crop  each  time,  which 
is  managed  by  keeping  the  left  thumb  upon  the  crop,  and  stopping 
instantly  when  it  is  full.  Where  cramming  is  not  done  the  paste  is 
fixed  in  a  trough  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  fattening  coops  ;  in  either 
case  the  chicks  are  fed  three  times  a  day.  By  careful  observation  it 
has  been  found  that  there  is  an  average  increase  of  2  lbs.  in  weight  in 
the  three  weeks.  Many  spring  chickens  are  sent  to  table  when  nine  or 
ten  weeks  old,  but  they  are  small  and  unsatisfactory. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Balry  Utensils  (Z>.). — By  all  means  have  a  separator,  you  will 
then  require  no  milk  pans,  and  comparatively  little  dairy  space.  The 
most  suitable  for  your  purpose  is  the  “  Baby,”  which  may  be  fixed  on  a 
table.  Originally  it  would  only  do  15  gallons  of  milk  per  hour,  but  its 
improved  form,  termed  the  “Alpha  Baby,”  separates  30  gallons  an  hour. 
Write  for  a  catalogue  of  dairy  utensils  to  the  Dairy  Supply  Company, 
Museum  Street,  London,  W.C. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamden  Squarb,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40-  N. :  Loaer.  0°  8'  0-  W.:  Altitude,  111  feet 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

1 

1894. 

January. 

1  Barometer 
at  32°,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer, 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  ..  7 

29-903 

21-8 

21-1 

N, 

35-3 

25-1 

20-2 

27-0 

16-2 

— 

Monday  . .  8 

30-080 

24-4 

24-1 

E. 

35-0 

37-1 

17-1 

37-2 

15-3 

0-141 

Tuesday  . .  9 

29-815 

36-1 

35-2 

E. 

34-9 

41-0 

24-1 

41-4 

23-0 

0-238 

Wednesday  11 

29-860 

40-6 

40  2 

S. 

34-6 

4S-7 

29-9 

50  8 

26-2 

0-026 

Thursday..  11 

29-887 

46-2 

41-2 

s. 

35-1 

52-0 

41-2 

65-2 

36-4 

0-116 

Friday  . ,  12 

29-963 

47-4 

45-9 

s. 

37-1 

51-6 

41-0 

65-9 

34-9 

_ 

Saturday..  13 

30-049 

45-1 

43-3 

s. 

33-2 

48  3 

42-6 

61-5 

37-0 

0-193 

2S-937 

37-4 

36-3 

31-7 

43-4 

30-9 

50-0 

27-0 

0-714 

REMARKS. 

7tli. — Fog  all  day,  dense  in  afternoon  and  evening. 

8th.— Fine  early,  overcast  after  10  A.M.,  fair  afternoon  and  evening. 

Pth. — Continuous  rain  from  5  a.m.  to  5  P.M. ;  overcast  evening. 

10th. — Almost  continuous  drizzle  all  the  morning ;  fair  afternoon  and  evening, 
llih. — Fine,  with  frequent  bright  sunshine. 

12th. — Rain  from  1.30  A.M.  to  3  A.M. ;  unbroken  sunshine  after  10  A.M. ;  clear  evening. 
13th. — Fair  early  with  gleams  of  sun;  bright  sunshine  from  10.30  a.m.  to  noon;  overcast 
afternoon  and  evening. 

A  wet  week  of  nearly  average  temperature.— Q.  J.  SVMONS. 


January  25,  1894. 
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IN  our  issue  of  November  30th  last  year  we  published  Mr. 

Mawley’s  analysis  for  1892,  founded  on  the  number  of  times 
the  varieties  were  exhibited  in  first  prize  stands  at  leading  shows. 
Circumstances  prevented  the  diligent  compiler  completing  his  work 
sooner,  and  we  were  aware  that  as  compared  with  the  varieties 
exhibited  a  year  later  the  Japanese  were  not  represented  in  up 
to  date  form.  The  returns  were  published  in  the  usual  way  to 
prevent  a  break  in  the  series,  which  as  a  whole  represent  the 
progress  in  Chrysanthemums  and  fluctuations  in  exhibits  at  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  shows,  in  a  form  as  complete 
as  is  attainable.  The  lateness  of  publication  prejudiced  the  value 
of  the  1892  analysis  in  the  estimation  of  not  a  few  readers,  and  as 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  is  not  content  to  lag  very  far  behind 
in  Chrysanthemum  lore,  or  any  other  lore  for  the  matter  of  that, 
steps  were  taken  to  bring  it  abreast  of  the  times.  With  the 
valued  co-operation  of  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  and  forty  other  good 
men  and  true  the  object  is  accomplished. 

In  view  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Mawley’s  analysis  of  1893 
(page  21,  January  11th)  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  ask  for 
returns  of  incurved  varieties,  as  the  additions  to  them  are  few  in 
comparison  with  their  more  fecund  congeners  the  Japanese.  Of 
these  every  year  brings  many  new  and  effective  forms,  and  old 
favourites  are  apt  to  fall  considerably  in  public  estimation  in  a 
year.  For  instance.  Avalanche,  which  was  no  long  time  ago  near 
the  top  of  the  list  is,  according  to  the  latest  returns.  No.  18,  while 
it  does  not  even  find  a  place  in  the  varieties  chosen  for  an  ideal 
stand  of  twelve  blooms.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  departure 
from  the  position  of  the  variety  in  Mr.  Mawley's  analysis  of  last 
season’s  exhibits,  where  it  stands  No.  3  in  the  list  on  the  page 
quoted.  We  thought  it  advisable  to  publish  the  list  in  question 
prior  to  the  present  returns  of  Mr.  Molyneux,  in  order  that  our 
readers  might  compare  the  order  of  the  varieties  in  each  case, 
and  draw  their  own  deductions. 

They  will  see  that  eight  out  of  the  first  twelve  in  the  present 
returns  are  included  in  the  first  twelve  in  the  Mawley  analysis,  but 
they  will  also  find  remarkable  divergencies.  Gloire  du  Rocher,  for 
instance,  sinks  from  No.  10  in  the  list  on  page  21  to  32  in  the 
present  returns,  both  tabulations  being  founded  on  the  last  autumn 
shows ;  while  Robert  Owen,  14  on  the  Molyneux  list,  does  not 
appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the  analysis,  yet  this  variety  finds  a  place 
in  the  ideal  stand  of  twelve.  It  will  be  noticed  that  eleven  out  of 
twelve  of  these  are  found  in  the  twenty-four  list,  but  in  different 
positions,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste  being  put  out  by  several  voters  in 
favour  of  Robert  Owen,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  four 
whites  instead  of  three,  with  Mdlle.  Therese  Rey  at  the  head  of 
them.  It  is  time,  however,  to  let  Mr.  Molyneux  speak  on  the 
work  he  has  done  so  well.  He  writes  as  follows : — 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  I  issued  invitations  to  forty-six  of  the  leading  private 
exhibitors  and  cultivators  of  this  section  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
to  give  a  selection  of  what  they  considered  the  best  twenty-four 
varieties,  placing  them  in  order  of  merit,  also  of  twelve  varieties, 
for  making  the  finest  stand,  having  regard  to  the  colours  of  the 
blooms.  The  object  of  the  election  is  mainly  to  assist  those 
persons  who  are  taking  up  the  cultivation  of  this  flower  for  the 
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first  time,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  wide  general  interest.  So 
large  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  varieties  annually, 
that  to  those  with  but  limited  experience  making  a  selection  of  the 
best  kinds  must  be  little  short  of  bewildering.  The  electors  were 
requested  to  name  those  varieties  which  they  had  either  grown  or 
seen  staged  during  the  last  season.  All  but  four  responded  to  the 
invitation,  circumstances  beyond  control  preventing  three  of  these 
from  complying,  a  fact  which  proves  the  interest  taken  in  the 
election  by  those  concerned.  All  interested  in  Chrysanthemum 
culture  appreciate  the  great  amount  of  labour  and  care  taken 
annually  by  Mr.  Mawley  in  compiling  his  analysis  for  the  benefit 
of  Journal  readers,  and  to  his  excellent  work  this  election  will 
form  an  appropriate  pendant. 

No  less  than  ninety-three  varieties  have  been  quoted  in  making 
the  desired  selection,  showing  great  divergence  in  opinion  on  the 
relative  merits  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  A  few  years  since 
the  bulk  of  new  forms  were  obtained  from  sports,  but  now  that 
the  raising  of  seedlings  has  become  purely  a  question  of  manage¬ 
ment,  the  lists  are  likely  to  grow  extremely  daring  the  next  few 
years. 

The  first  twelve  names  given  in  the  twenty-four  selection  is  an 
absolute  proof  of  the  appreciation  by  the  voters  of  what  I  term 
the  real  type  of  a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  as  compared  with 
those  having  incurved  florets.  No  matter  how  beautiful  these 
may  be,  there  is  a  danger  of  their  coming  too  near  the  ordinary 
incurved  section  for  insuring  absolute  distinctness.  Robert  Owen 
is  acknowledged  to  take  the  lead  in  this  type,  and  beautiful  though 
it  be,  it  hardly  represents  the  true  Japanese  flower.  Its  colour, 
however,  in  the  estimation  of  some  voters,  presumably  found  it  a 
place  in  the  stand  of  twelve  blooms,  and  less  than  twenty  of  what 
may  be  termed  incurved  Japanese  find  a  place  in  the  total  varieties 
named. 

No  one  will  be  surprised  to  find  Viviand  Morel  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  Not  only  is  this  easy  to  produce,  but  its  dwarf  habit 
meets  with  great  favour.  Its  latest  progeny,  Charles  Davis,  has 
come  well  to  the  front  during  its  first  year,  and  I  expect  to  see 
this  variety  maintain  its  reputation.  Edwin  Molyneux  and  Col. 
W.  B.  Smith  tie  with  Viviand  Morel  for  the  first  place.  The 
former  is  so  well  known  as  not  to  call  for  comment.  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith  has  been  such  a  short  time  in  commerce  that  its  position 
will  come  somewhat  as  a  surprise.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
no  denying  its  claim  as  one  of  the  finest  Japanese  varieties  we 
possess. 

Undoubtedly  the  finest  white- flowered  variety  at  the  present 
time  is  Mdlle.  Therese  Rey,  and  as  such  it  is  recognised  by  the 
voters,  no  less  than  thirty-eight  having  given  it  their  support. 
Florence  Davis  is  only  four  points  behind,  which  proves  the 
stability  of  this  1891  production.  Sunflower,  although  five  years 
old,  still  holds  its  own  amongst  yellows,  and  it  is  difificult  to 
imagine  a  variety  with  more  points  in  its  favour.  In  spite  of 
the  opposition  to  Etoile  de  Lyon  it  still  has  its  adherents.  Blooms 
are  often  seen  distorted  and  bleached  ;  these  do  not  represent 
the  variety  in  its  true  character,  but  are  examples  of  mismanage¬ 
ment.  Avalanche,  once  so  highly  thought  of,  has  fallen  low 
down  in  the  list,  simply  because  larger  blooms  have  come  to  the 
front.  Exhibitors  know  that  size,  if  unaccompanied  with  coarse¬ 
ness,  is  necessary  now-a-days  to  win  prizes.  In  this  latter  sentence 
lies  the  whole  gist  of  the  decline  of  this  once  popular  favourite. 
W.  Tricker  has  found  many  admirers  ;  the  somewhat  backward 
season  no  doubt  helped  it. 

Many  persons  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  at  the  large  number 
of  new  varieties  mentioned.  The  bulk  of  them  possess  merit,  but 
they  have  not  been  long  enough  in  commerce  to  attain  a  higher 
position.  Next  season  many  of  them  will  stand  higher  in  such  an 
election. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  only  one  variety  in  the  list  is  ten 
years  old  (Boule  d’Or),  the  nearest  approach  to  this  being  Madame 
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J.  Laing,  now  eight  years  old.  Such  facts  as  these  show  the 
great  advance  made  in  the  Japanese  family  during  the  last  ten  years. 


Votes  fob  Twenty-four  Japanese  Varieties  in  Order  of  Merit. 


42  Vi  viand  Morel 
42  Edwin  Molyneux 
42  Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
40  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
40  Charles  Davis 
40  G.  C.  Schwabe 
38  Mdlle.  Th^r^se  Rey 
38  Sunflower 
34  Florence  Davis 
33  Etoile  de  Lyon 
33  Stanstead  White 
32  W.  Seward 
29  Lord  Brooke 

29  Robert  Owen 
28  W.  H.  Lincoln 
27  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne 
27  W,  Tricker 

27  Avalanche 

23  Mrs.  F.  Jameson 
22  Golden  Wedding 
20  Excelsior 

16  President  Borel 

15  Miss  Dorothy  Shea 
14  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark 
14  J.  Shrimpton 
13  Eda  Prass 
12  Beauty  of  Castlewood 
11  Puritan 

11  Boule  d’Or 

10  Miss  A.  Hartshorn 
10  G.  W.  Childs 

10  Charles  Blick 

9  Gloire  du  Rocher 
9  Mrs.  C.  Wheeler 

9  Waban 

8  Mons.  Bernard 
7  W.  H.  Lincoln  Improved 
7  J,  S.  Dibbens 
7  Princess  May 
7  Silver  King 

7  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams 

G  Viscountess  Hambledon 
5  Violet  Rose 
5  Vice-President  Audiguier 
5  Louise 
5  Duke  of  York 

5  Golden  Gate 

Votes  for  a  Stand 

42  Viviand  Morel 
40  Edwin  Molyneux 
37  Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
36  Mdlle.  Th^rese  Rey 

30  Sunflower 

28  Charles  Davis 
22  Stanstead  White 
20  Etoile  de  Lyon 
18  G.  C.  Schwabe 
18  William  Seward 

17  Florence  Davis 
17  Robert  Owen 

17  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 

12  Avalanche 

11  W.H.  Lincoln 

10  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne 
10  W.  Tricker 

8  Boule  d’Or 
7  Excelsior 

7  G.  W.  Childs 

6  Mrs.  C.  Wheeler 
6  Golden  Wedding 

6  W.  H.  Lincoln  Improved 
6  Eda  Prass 

5  Miss  Dorothy  Shea 

6  President  Borel 
5  Lord  Brooke 

4  Viscountess  Hambledon 
4  Mons.  Bernard 
4  Waban 


6  The  Tribune 
5  Beauty  of  Exmouth 
4  C.  Shrimpton 
4  Mrs.  Beckett 
4  Le  Verseau 
4  Alberic  Lunden 
4  W.  W.  Coles 
3  Mdme.  E.  Rey 
3  M.  E.  A.  Carri^re 
3  Primrose  League 
2  Robert  Flowerday 
2  Richard  Dean 
2  R.  C.  Kingston 
2  Mdme.  C.  Molin 
2  Violetta 
2  Mrs.  Seward  (?) 

2  Elmer  D.  Smith 
2  Le  Prince  du  Bois 
2  Col.  Chase 
2  Mdme.  Octavie  Mirbeau 
1  International 
1  W.  G.  Newitt 
1  L’Isere 
1  Mrs.  P.  Blair 
1  Wilfred  Marshall 
1  Rose  Wynne 
1  Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay 
1  Cecil  Wray 
1  Coronet 
1  Lilian  B.  Bird 
1  Mdme.  Cambon 
1  AV.  K.  Woodcock 
1  Mrs.  F.  A.  Spaulding 
1  Mrs.  T.  Denne 
1  Mr.  E.  G.  Whittle 
1  Mdme.  C.  Audiguier 
1  Mr.  G.  Bryceson 
1  Mrs.  A.  Hardy 
1  Mrs.  A.  Jacobs 
1  Lizzie  Cartledge 
1  Amos  Perry 
1  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hubbuck 
1  J.  P.  Kendall 
1  Mdme.  J.  Laing 
1  Sarah  Owen 
1  M.  Jules  Toussaint 


Twelve  Japane«e. 

3  Mrs.  F.  Jameson 
3  Miss  A.  Hart-^horn 
3  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams 
3  Beauty  of  Castlewood 
3  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke 
2  Madame  C.  Molin 
2  Gloire  du  Rocher 
2  Madame  Octavie  Mirbeau 
2  Charles  Blick 
2  The  Tribune 
2  Louise 
2  Madame  E.  Rey 
2  Robert  Flowerday 
2  Duke  of  York 
1  Golden  Gate 
1  Mrs.  E.  G.  Whittle 
1  Mrs.  F.  A.  Spaulding 
1  Mr.  G.  Bryceson 
1  R.  C.  Kingston 
1  L’Isere 
1  Cecil  Wray 
1  Mrs.  T.  Denne 
1  Col.  Chase 
1  Beauty  of  Exmouth 
1  Silver  King 
1  Princess  May 
1  C.  Shrimpton 
1  Elmer  D.  Smith 
1  Le  Prince  du  Bois 
1  International 


The  voters  cover  a  wide  area,  thus  rendering  the  selection  so 
much  more  interesting.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  the  leading  Scotch 
cultivators  taking  part  in  the  election. 

Mr.  R.  Parker  writes:  “I  quite  agree  with  you  that  anyone 
anxious  to  form  a  collection  at  the  present  time  would  feel  very 


much  at  sea  as  to  what  they  should  leave  out.  A  list  drawn  up  as 
suggested  will  prove  of  great  assistance.” 

Mr.  Inglefield  writes  :  “  It  is  a  capital  idea  to  publish  such  a 
list,  and  I  shall  be  much  interested  in  it  myself.” 

Mr.  E.  Beckett  says  :  “  I  shall  be  very  interested  to  see  the 
returns,  as  I  feel  sure  they  will  vary  considerably.” 

Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  writes  :  “  In  preparing  the  accompanying 

lists  I  have  been  guided  by  your  expressed  wish  of  rendering 
assistance  to  persons  who  are  taking  up  the  cultivation  of  the 
flower  for  the  first  time.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  many 
varieties  which  in  a  selection  for  an  expert  would  be  included  in 
the  lists,  but  which  one  could  not  recommend  to  the  beginner.” 

Mr.  D.  Forbes  says  :  “  I  believe  you  are  doing  service  both  for 
young  growers  and  old  exhibitors.  I  hope  the  labour  and  trouble 
attending  it  may  be  appreciated  by  all  Chrysanthemum  growers.” 

Mr.  J.  Carruthers  writes  :  “  We  northern  growers  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  your  list  extended  to  forty-eight  varieties,  as  we 
seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  ourselves  the  new  sorts, 
consequently  we  are  compelled  to  buy  very  much  on  chance.” 

Mr.  Renford  says  :  “  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  is  rendering 
good  service  to  those  interested  in  Chrysanthemum  culture  in 
taking  up  such  an  important  subject  as  the  selection  of  varieties  in 
the  Japanese  section.” 

Mr.  G-.  Carpenter  writes  :  “  I  think  the  idea  a  good  one.  I  often 
feel  quite  in  a  fix  what  to  procure  in  the  way  of  novelty.  Take 

Mr. - ’s  catalogue  for  instance  ;  I  think  it  would  even  puzzle 

himself  to  make  the  best  selection.” 

Mr.  Rushton  says :  “I  have  pleasure  in  sending  a  list  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  most  suitable  for  the  north.” 

Mr.  C.  Orchard  writes  :  “  It  is  a  good  idea  to  prepare  such  a 
selection  as  proposed,  and  must  prove  useful  to  growers  in  general, 
although  no  doubt  you  will  receive  a  long  list  for  tabulation.” 

Mr.  Ritchings  says  :  “  Such  returns  as  is  proposed  must  be 
serviceable  to  Chrysanthemum  growers.” 

Mr.  John  Machar  says  :  “  I  shall  anxiously  look  for  the  report 
of  the  election  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture^  for  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  all  growers.” — Edwin  Molyneux. 

[We  desire  to  tender  our  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Molyneux  and 
his  able  coadjutors  in  enabling  us  to  publish  the  lists  they  have 
provided,  and  which  will  prove  helpful  to  many.  Mr.  Carruthers 
will,  we  think,  have  no  difficulty  in  choosing  forty- eight  varieties, 
as  he  appears  to  desire.  If  there  should  be  a  general  wish  that 
the  individual  selections  be  published  we  shall  have  no  objection  to 
inserting  them.  In  order  to  test  the  matter  we  will  have  a  little 
election  on  our  own  account.  Let  all  readers  who  are  in  favour  of 
the  proposal  say  “  Yes  ”  on  a  postcard  ;  those  who  are  not  say 
“  No.”  The  majority  shall  decide.  If  the  votes  are  in  favour  of 
publication  the  names  of  the  electors  will  appear,  unless  we  hear 
from  any  of  them  to  the  contrary,  in  which  case  their  desire  will  be 
complied  with.] 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

“Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too,”  is  a  quotation 
forcibly  illustrated  by  the  many  proprietors  of  the  smallest  gardens 
aspiring  to  a  greenhouse,  and  though  not  grudging  the  first  cost,  it 
is  the  subsequent  doctoring  required  to  keep  badly  constructed 
houses  from  collapse  that  is  not  agreeable.  I  will  make  no  apology 
for  commencing  in  the  humble  way  of  an  amateur’s  greenhouse, 
for  it  is  in  ratio  to  the  garden  what  the  palatial  glass  erections  are 
to  a  nobleman’s  establishment.  The  former  may  be  a  luxury, 
though  the  latter  are  now  considered  necessaries  of  the  age  we 
live  in. 

When  a  child  in  the  old  home,  amongst  some  old  books  long 
since  disappeared,  was  a  garden  book  by  one  Abercrombie,  doubt¬ 
less  a  famous  gardener  of  his  time.  In  this  book  was  detailed  his 
triumph  of  producing  a  Cucumber  for  his  employer’s  table  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  how  proud  this  old  gardener  must  have  been 
on  receiving  a  specially  engraved  medal  for  his  feat.  Doubtless 
the  world  went  very  well  then,  though  it  was  but  the  shadow  of 
coming  events. 

Happily  for  the  amateur’s  greenhouse  whose  requirements  are 
practically  limited  to  sheltering  its  inmates  from  the  extremes  of 
our  variable  climate,  and  not  reproducing  so  many  cubic  feet  of 
India  or  Central  America,  his  troubles  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  ; 
but  on  the  larger  scale  as  stoves,  forcing  houses,  and  other  names 
suggestive  of  the  severe  ordeal  they  have  to  undergo,  they  need 
good  constitutions,  and  all  thought  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  designing  and  building,  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  after 
annoyance. 
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In  visiting  my  friends,  I  always  have  an  eye  to  the  structure  of 
those  buildings  which  mean  so  much  to  us  gardeners,  and  one  often 
has  to  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  many  a  tale  of  woe.  Indeed,  in 
some  cases  one  could  almost  imagine  they  had  been  inaugurated 
with  a  dedication  hymn,  “  Brief  life  is  here  our  portion,”  so  many 
are  the  weak  points  observable. 

Could  we  all  go  to  those  eminent  builders  who  make  this  class 
of  work  a  speciality,  we  should  have  but  little  to  complain  of, 
though  some  suggestion  might  be  made,  some  new  thoughts  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject  that  may  have  escaped  even  experts.  The 
first  cost  of  these  houses  may  be  higher,  but  it  is  better  to  pay  the 
builder  first  than  the  doctor  after.  Yet  many  gentlemen  have  to 
consider  the  claims  of  local  tradesmen,  and  though  these  be  men  of 
good  repute,  this  class  of  work  has  not  been  their  special  study  ; 
in  these  cases  the  gardener  might  be  allowed  to  express  his  ideas, 
and  so  wed  practice  to  theory. 

On  my  last  visit  to  Straffan  Gardens,  Kildare,  some  old  houses 
were  being  replaced  by  new  ones  which  appeared  to  me  perfection. 
There  was  not  so  far  as  I  could  see,  and  I  tried  to  see,  any  place 
where  water  could  lodge,  either  on  wall  plates,  roof  plates,  or  any 
of  those  nooks  where  it  is  generally  found  and  always  means 
incipient  decay.  As  we  are  known  by  our  works,  so  should  those 
builders  be.  Though  modesty  forbids  them  being  mentioned  here,  I 
will  take  it  on  myself  to  say  that  Mr.  Bedford  will  not  only  be 
happy  to  show  them  to  anyone  interested,  and  many  good 
things  besides,  but  he  ought  to  be  proud  to  do  so. 

To  turn  again  to  the  shady  side  of  the  subject,  I  shall  be — well, 
not  happy  but  content — to  show  here,  from  where  I  write  (the 
Editor  can  point  the  road)  some  evil  designed  specimens,  one  an 
architect’s  conservatory,  of  which  all  I  can  say  for  it  is  that  it 
was  very  expensive,  “  fearfully  and  wonderfully  ”  made.  As  it  is  in 
iron  and  glass,  it  could  doubtless  be  utilised  for  various  purposes, 
except  that  of  growing  plants  in,  and,  unfortunately,  that  is  what  is 
expected  of  it.  In  the  dim  religious  light  of  many  coloured  lamps 
during  a  dinner  party  or  other  social  gathering  it  does  perhaps 
look  effective,  unless  the  night  should  be  frosty,  then  huge 
condensed  drops  of  icy  cold  water  from  a  cupola-like  roof  coming 
down  on  ladies  in  evening  dress  is,  to  say  the  least,  startling,  but  so 
far  as  stability  goes  it  may  be  a  trouble  to  gardeners  yet  unborn. 
Then  again  we  have  a  small  range  of  houses  in  the  garden  built 
against  a  wall  on  the  hip  span  principle,  with  the  inevitable  lead 
gutter,  and  the  inevitable  plumber  too  frequently  perched  up  in  it, 
stopping  out  the  wet  and  stopping  it  in  after  it  has  worked  its  way 
into  the  woodwork.  I  cannot  but  think  these  hip  spans  are  a 
mistake.  In  appearance  there  may  be  a  small  advantage  over  a 
lean-to,  but  is  there  any  other,  unless  it  be  that  item  before 
mentioned,  viz.,  very  expensive? 

Paint  is  of  necessity  an  important  matter,  but  costs  nothing, 
so  the  proverb  says,  but  wisely  did  not  mention  painting — the 
application  of  the  material,  which  does  cost  a  good  deal  in  these 
days,  and  many  a  labourer  wielding  the  spade  is  apt  to  draw 
invidious  comparisons  in  the  matter  of  his  pay  and  that  cf  the  man 
who  sits  like  a  cherub  aloft  wielding  the  brush.  In  the  matter  of 
painting  in  the  interior  of  houses  we  have  some  reason  for  poaching 
on  our  neighbour’s  trade,  and  a  good  deal  of  this  work  is  done  by 
hands  on  the  place  where  a  professional  painter  is  not  kept.  Apart 
from  consideration  of  expense,  it  is  seldom  convenient  to  clear  the 
decks  for  a  contractor’s  staff  ;  but  in  the  short  days  of  winter,  and 
outside  work  weatherbound,  a  couple  of  handymen,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  up  to  professional  work,  can  do  it  fairly  well,  and  the 
advantage  of  their  knowing  the  plants  must  be  respected  is  an 
undoubted  one.  Where  this  work  is  left  for  contractors  to  do  the 
evil  day  is  put  off  as  long  as  possible.  Where  we  do  it  ourselves  one 
coat  put  on  annually  between  autumn  and  spring  gives  the  houses 
a  fresh  and  clean  appearance  that  no  amount  of  cleaning  will,  added 
to  all  the  virtues  that  paint  possesses  at  a  trifling  cost.  The  best 
white  lead  mixed  to  a  creamy  consistency  with  drying  oil,  some 
turps,  and  a  little  blue,  just  to  give  that  tone  of  colour  that  a 
laundress  gives  to  her  linen  ;  no  driers.  This  is  my  experience  of 
the  best  paint  for  our  houses.  If  for  outside  work  very  little  turps 
should  be  used,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  perish  the  lead. 

Doors  and  locks  are,  after  a  certain  age,  very  troublesome,  and 
I  think  there  are  but  few  gardeners  who  have  experience  of  this 
annoyance — doors  that  will  not  open  ;  when  open,  will  not  shut, 
nor  catch,  nor  lock  when  wanted  ;  these  are  a  perennial  nuisance. 
Here  I  should  like  to  ask  those  eminent  horticultural  builders  why 
we  cannot  have  iron  doors  and  door  frames  and  a  damp-proof  lock  ? 
They  could  be  made  ornamental,  panelled,  two  panes  of  plate  glass 
in  the  top  ha’f,  practically  as  light  as  wood,  galvanised,  painted,  and 
grained  to  represent  any  wood  ;  a  renewable  rubber  fillet  on  the 
frame  would  prevent  concussion.  I  hope  this  suggestion  may  be 
noticed,  and  that  I  may  yet  see  it  un  fait  accompli. — E.  K., 
Dublin. 


Dendrobium  atro-violaceum. 

This  is  a  very  distinct  Dendrobium,  and  when  a  plant  was 
exhibited  by  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W.,  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  16th  inst., 
considerable  attention  was  centred  upon  it.  The  plant  alluded  to 
bore  two  spikes  of  flowers,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  the 
engraving  (6g.  10).  The  blooms  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
merited  the  first-class  certificate  that  was  awarded.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  light  yellow  spotted  dark  maroon,  the  lip  being  pale  green 
and  rich  violet. 

Oncidium  ornithorhynchum. 

This  Oncidium  appears  to  thrive  equally  well  in  the  cool 
house  or  in  a  warmer  one,  and  my  success,  says  a  correspondent 


PIG.  10. — DENDROBIUM  ATRO-VIOLACEDM. 


in  the  “Garden  and  Forest,”  with  a  plant  originally  presented 
induced  the  purchase  of  twelve  others,  more  especially  because  of 
their  agreeable  spicy  but  quite  undefinable  fragrance.  The 
original  plant  was  obtained  two  years  ago  in  a  4-inch  pot,  and 
owing  to  the  way  the  plant  has  of  making  two  growths  each  year 
from  the  last-made  bulb,  it  is  in  a  9-inch  pan,  and  recently  was  a 
fountain  of  charming  pink  flowers  ;  the  spikes  are  much  branched, 
many  of  them  2  feet  long,  and  the  foliage  of  a  rich  green .  There 
is  a  white  form  of  this  Oncidium,  at  present  extremely  rare  in 
cultivation,  but  very  beautiful. 

0.  ornithorhynchum  is  an  easy  plant  to  grow,  and  appears  to 
need  no  resting  period,  as  the  young  growths  start  before  the 
flowers  have  faded  each  year,  and  the  bulbs  increase  in  size  until 
they  become  as  large  as  hens’  eggs,  and  these  produce  two  the  next 
season.  Repotting  is  done  directly  after  the  plants  have  past 
flowering — that  is,  during  the  fall  months.  I  have  had  plants  in 
bloom  for  three  months,  and  the  small  sprays  are  very  useful 
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for  boutonnieres  because  of  their  airy  grace  and  fragrance.  The 
specific  name  of  this  Oncidium  has  reference  to  the  peculiar 
appendage  to  the  anthers,  which  seem  to  resemble  a  bird’s  beak. 

POLYSTACHA  BUCIIANANI. 

This  species  bears  much  resemblance  to  P.  luteola,  IIoolc.,  from 
Tropical  America,  and  P.  mauritiaua,  Sjmng.,  from  the  Mascarene 
Islands,  and  like  them  has  light  yellowish-green  flowers  with  a  faint 
trace  of  purple-brown  near  the  margins  of  the  sepals.  It  has  been 
in  cultivation  for  several  years,  having  flowered  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin,  in  September,  1889,  and  in  succeeding 
years.  According  to  the  “Kew  Bulletin”  it  was  sent  from  the 
Upper  Zambesi  district  by  Mr.  John  Buchanan  to  Mr.  James 
O’Brien,  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  who  has  now  sent  it  to  Kew  for 
determination.  Among  African  species  it  may  be  compared  with 
P.  rufinula,  RcTih.  /.,  which  has  cinnamon-brown  sepals,  longer 
bracts,  and  larger  flowers,  though  in  habit  and  general  character 
the  two  are  nearly  allied. 

Cyrtopera  papillosa. 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  this  is  a  very  distinct 
Cyrtopera,  comparable  only  with  C.  foliosa,  Lindl.  (Hook.  Comp. 
Bot.  Mag.  ii.  p.  203)  collected  by  Drege  in  Kaifraria,  between 
Basche  and  Omtata,  which  has  three  keels  to  the  lip,  a  much 
smaller  papillose  disc,  and  various  other  differences.  C.  papillosa 
was  collected  by  Sanderson  as  long  ago  as  1864,  and  has  recently 
been  imported  by  Mr.  James  O’Brien  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  from 
the  same  district.  It  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  of  Burford,  Dorking,  in  August,  1892,  and,  more 
recently,  with  the  importer.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  with  the 
exception  of  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip,  which  are  pur  pie- brown. 
The  name  is  given  in  allusion  to  the  numerous  papillae  in  front  of 
the  keels.  The  foot  of  the  column  is  well  developed,  but  the  spur 
excessively  short. 

SOBRALIA  PUMILA. 

This,  the  same  authority  remarks,  is  an  unusually  small  plant 
for  a  Sobralia,  of  which  a  dried  specimen  has  been  sent  for  deter¬ 
mination  by  E.  S.  Rand,  Esquire,  of  Para,  Brazil.  The  plant  is 
noted  as  “  forming  small  tufts,  the  pseudo-bulbs  seldom  exceeding 
3  inches  in  height.  Flowers  bright  canary  yellow,  but  very 
transient,  lasting  only  a  day  ;  produced  in  profusion.  Foliage  very 
dark  green.”  It  is  allied  to  the  New  Granadan  S.  fimbriata,  Lindl., 
which,  however,  is  more  than  twice  as  tall,  and  has  larger  flowers 
borne  on  shorter  pedicels.  The  veins  of  the  lip  are  crested, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  their  exact  details,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  dissecting  out  such  excessively  membranous  flowers 
when  once  dried. 


MANURING  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND 

SHRUBS. 

Trees  of  any  description,  so  long  as  they  are  in  a  thriving 
condition,  are  objects  of  more  or  less  beauty.  Old  trees  even  in 
decay  may  be  termed  beautiful  or  picturesque  ;  but  when  we 
notice  young  trees  which  should  each  year  be  increasing  in  size  and 
strength,  begin  to  turn  pale  in  colour  or  lose  their  lower  branches, 
exhibiting  also  numerous  dead  twigs  in  many  of  the  remaining 
ones,  our  sense  of  beauty  is  violated,  and  we  look  upon  such  as 
unsightly  objects. 

Want  of  thinning  at  the  proper  time  is  often  the  cause  of  this 
state  of  affairs  ;  but  upon  that  aspect  of  the  subject  I  do  not 
intend  to  enter  now,  as  it  has  been  recently  dealt  with  in  the  pages 
of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  by  several  able  contributors.  There 
is,  however,  another  cause  which  produces  the  same  effect,  and 
which  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  see  the 
trees  under  their  charge  in  a  healthy  condition.  I  allude  to  poverty 
and  shallowness  of  soil. 

Those  who  have  charge  of  gardens  in  districts  where  deep 
rich  loams  abound  can  scarcely  realise  the  amount  of  feeding 
shrubs  of  many  kinds,  when  growing  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soils, 
require  in  order  to  keep  them  in  really  good  condition.  Much 
can,  of  course,  be  done  at  planting  time  to  ensure  future  success 
by  digging  holes  6  feet  in  diameter  and  from  3  to  4  feet  deep 
for^  all  permanent  trees.  The  soil  should  then  be  thoroughly 
enriched  with  manure  as  it  is  returned  to  the  holes,  and  if  possible 
a  little  good  loam  or  leaf  soil  obtained  for  placing  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  roots.  Trees  planted  in  stations  thus  prepared 
are  not  likely  to  suffer  greatly  from  want  of  nourishment  for  the 
first  ten  years  ;  but  even  in  such  instances  an  annual  top-dressing 
of  fflanuro  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  health  and  vigour  of 
their  giosvth.  ° 

Fr^uently  I  have  to  deal  with  trees  which  for  some  reason 
have  been  planted  without  much  preparation  being  given  to  the 


soil  beyond  digging  a  hole  merely  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  roots.  When  this  is  done  in  poor  shallow  soils  the  trees  so 
planted  present  a  poor  appearance  after  a  few  years.  An  excellent 
way  to  improve  them  is  to  dig  a  trench  around  the  tree  at  a 
distance  of  from  4  to  6  feet  from  the  stem,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  tree.  This  trench  may  be  a  couple  of  feet  wide  and  3 
deep.  Plenty  of  good  manure  and  burnt  refuse  should  then  be 
mixed  with  the  best  of  the  natural  soil,  and  when  mixed  returned 
to  the  trench,  treading  it  firmly  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  soil  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  trench  to  the  bole 
of  the  tree  may  then,  with  advantage,  receive  a  coating  of  manure 
or  leaf  mould. 

If  time  for  cutting  out  trenches  cannot  be  spared  much  good 
may  be  done  by  applying  a  top-dressing  of  manure  several  inches 
in  thickness,  and  by  emptying  the  contents  of  cesspools  upon  the 
surrounding  soil.  In  some  instances  I  have  found  weakly  grown 
trees  much  improved  by  adopting  the  following  plan,  which  I 
remember  reading  about  a  long  time  ago  in  the  Journal,  and  after 
a  lapse  of  twenty  years  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing,  and  I 
am  now  pleased  to  advance  it  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Procure 
an  iron  rod  sharpened  at  the  point,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
drive  this  into  the  soil  (as  far  as  the  branches  of  the  tree  extend) 
to  a  depth  of  18  inches  or  2  feet,  then  fill  in  the  holes  with  a 
mixture  of  well  decayed  manure  and  wood  ashes  in  equal  parts, 
each  being  sifted,  finish  off  by  adding  a  coating  of  manure  to  the 
surface.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  holes  may  be  made 
9  inches  asunder. 

Many  of  the  best  kinds  of  Coniferse  make  but  poor,  stunted 
growth,  and  never  display  their  true  character,  unless  they  are 
either  grown  in  deep  fertile  loams  or  receive  special  attention  in 
the  way  of  manure  as  above  advised.  Fortunately,  however,  such 
stately  members  of  the  family  as  Cedrus  Libani,  C.  Deodara, 
Scotch  Firs,  and  Yews  adapt  themselves  to  dry,  poor  soils  much 
better  than  the  majority  of  Coniferse,  and  as  they  frequently 
develop  into  some  of  the  grandest  specimens  of  arboreal  beauty 
which  adorn  the  gardens  of  many  lands  those  who  contemplate 
planting  on  poor  soils  should  see  that  these  are  freely  employed. 
— D.  W. 


POTTING  BEDDING  PELARGONIUMS. 

The  too  frequent  practice  of  employing  “waste”  potting  soil  for 
this  purpose  is  not  one  to  be  commended.  True,  it  frequently 
answers  the  purpose  well,  because  the  composition  of  ihe  waste  soil 
heap  varies  a  good  deal,  and  sometimes  a  large  percentage  of  sweet 
rich  material  is  incorporated  with  it  ;  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
more  failures,  or  partial  failures,  than  successes  may  be  traced  to  the 
use  of  old  and  poor  soil.  Even  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
plants  appear  to  thrive  fairly  well  in  such  uncertain  mixture  s,  they 
will  bear  no  comparison  for  strength  and  sturdiness  of  growth  with 
others  which  are  potted  in  good  loam,  but  which  receive  precisely  the 
same  treatment  in  other  respects. 

Scarcity  of  good  soil  may  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  employing  the 
refuse  for  potting  plants.  Where  such  is  the  case  the  difficulty  may 
be  overcome  by  wheeling  the  waste  soil  to  the  kitchen  garden  (where 
it  is  often  of  great  service  on  seed  beds),  and  using  good  garden 
soil,  with  liberal  additions  of  sand  and  leaf  soil,  for  potting  pur¬ 
poses.  In  those  places  where  maiden  loam  can  be  had  in  abundance 
it  is  sound  policy  to  use  it  as  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  compost 
prepared  for  Pelargoniums.  The  fibry  portions  need  not  necessarily 
be  used,  but  that  which  is  shaken  out  when  preparing  turfy  loam  for 
stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  and  this,  with  the  addition  of  one-third 
leaf  soil  and  a  little  sand  and  burnt  refuse  forms  an  ideal  compost 
for  bedding  Pelargoniums.  Potted  firmly  in  this,  and  kept  in  a  fairly 
good  position,  no  long-jointed  growth  is  made;  plants  of  dwarf  com¬ 
pact  habit  are  therefore  the  result,  and  all  who  have  a  good  stock  of 
this  description  may  rest  contented  that  they  will  flower  freely  when 
planted  out. 

In  those  instances  where  waste  potting  soil  must  perforce  be  used, 
a  regular  system  of  sweetening  and  enriching  it  ought  to  be  prac¬ 
tised.  The  plan  I  have  sometimes  adopted  with  good  results  is  the 
following  : — Waste  soil  of  various  descriptions  is  placed  in  a  heap 
throughout  the  year  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  winter,  when  it  is  made 
into  stacks.  Six  inches  of  fresh  stable  manure  with  the  rough 
portions  shaken  out  is  first  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  this  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  waste  soil  a  foot  in  thickness.  Next  follows 
a  couple  of  inches  of  burnt  refuse.  The  alternate  layers  are  then 
repeated  till  the  whole  of  the  soil  is  used.  The  heap  is,  of  course, 
finished  off  in  the  form  of  a  ridge  to  throw  off  heavy  rains.  If 
possible,  the  heap  is  left  undisturbed  for  a  year,  by  which  time 
the  manure  is  sufficiently  decayed,  and  the  whole  forms  a  mellow 
compost,  in  which  a  host  of  bedding  plants  grow  well.  I  would 
strongly  advise  those  who  have  habitually  potted  their  bedding 
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plants  in  waste  soil,  and  have  not  been  quite  satisfied  with  the 
results,  to  put  the  last-named  plan  into  practice,  or  rather  prepare  for 
doing  so  another  year,  by  mixing  their  soil  at  once,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  employ  good  garden  soil  if  fresh  loam  is  not  available.  I  like 
to  place  the  garden  soil  upon  the  stonework  above  a  boiler  at  work 
for  a  few  daj’s  before  using  it,  to  kill  any  insects  it  may  contain. 
Should  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  be  dry,  a  thorough 
watering  ought  to  be  given  the  day  previous  to  the  one  on  which 
they  are  potted.  Both  leaves  and  roots  are  then  fresh  and  plump,  a 
condition  in  which  they  are  able  to  speedily  recover  the  check  conse¬ 
quent  upon  potting.  Thousands  of  plants  are  annually  weakened  in 
constitution  and  caused  to  shed  a  large  proportion  of  their  leaves 
through  the  non-observance  of  these  simple  details. 

Sometimes,  through  lack  of  space,  bedding  Pelargoniums  are 
much  crowded  during  the  winter  months,  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  they  become  “  leggy.’'  There  is  then  great  temptation  at  potting 
time  to  bury  a  portion  of  the  stem,  in  order  to  secure  dwarfer  plants. 
It  is,  however,  a  most  dangerous  practice,  which  causes  many  to  decay 
at  the  collar.  A  much  better  plan  is  to  pinch  the  point  out  of  tall 
plants  a  couple  of  weeks  before  they  are  potted.  This  will  cause 
them  in  many  instances  to  send  out  shoots  from  the  bare  stems,  and 
eventually  develop  into  fairl}^  compact  plants. 

When  the  potting  soil  is  used  in  a  moderately  dry  condition,  and 
the  plants  are  arranged  in  a  house  or  pit  where  a  gentle  heat  is  kept 
in  the  hot- water  pipes,  a  moderate  watering  should  be  given  through  a 
rose  as  soon  as  a  good  batch  is  potted.  When,  however,  it  happens 
to  be  moist  enough  to  adhere  in  a  mass  when  pressed  in  the  hand, 
watering  ought  to  be  deferred  for  a  day  or  two.  Three-inch  pots  with 
a  little  rough  leaf  soil  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  one  plant  set  in 
each  pot,  is  the  method  of  potting  which  I  prefer.  Many  good  culti¬ 
vators  advocate  placing  two  plants  in  a  4|^-inch  pot  ;  but  as  under 
such  circumstances  the  ball  has  to  be  divided  at  bedding-out  time,  a 
greater  check  than  is  desirable  is  given  at  that  critical  time.  In  very 
hot  summers  this  is  no  mean  consideration,  and  the  drawback  in  this 
respect  is  not  compensated  for  by  any  advantages  which  may  be 
claimed  for  the  two-in-a-pot  system. — Flower  Gardener. 


PRICES  OF  GARDEN  PRODUCE  IN  1893. 

The  prices  obtained  for  garden  produce  during  the  past  year 
were  lower  than  at  any  time  in  recent  years.  A  reason  for  this  is 
found  in  the  generally  depressed  condition  of  commerce  in  this 
country.  Another  cause,  which  is  perhaps  not  so  apparent,  is  that 
the  amount  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  placed  before  buyers  is 
increasing  every  year,  and  naturally  it  is  only  by  means  of  an 
equally  large  influx  of  buyers  that  so  much  extra  produce  can  be 
sold.  This,  again,  can  be  secured  only  by  the  admission  of  a  class 
whose  purchasing  power  is  low,  and  in  consequence  what  these 
buy  must  be  cheap.  No  doubt  this  condition  of  the  buyers  acts 
reflexively  on  the  market,  and  causes  it  to  be  flooded  with  produce  of 
an  inferior  quality  ;  this  in  turn  deteriorating  the  value  of  the  best 
class  of  material.  If  the  hope  could  be  cherished  that  this  is  only 
a  passing  or  a  local  condition  of  trade  the  outlook  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  a  degree  of  serenity,  but  I  am  told  by  those  who  are 
cognizant  of  the  state  of  trade  that  prices  have  exhibited  a  down¬ 
going  tendency  for  years,  and  that  though  those  of  1893  have 
been  abnormally  low,  nevertheless  they  were  only  the  latest  of  a 
series. 

This  is  a  state  of  matters  which  calls  for  sympathy  towards 
those  men  whose  living  or  fortune  depends  so  closely  on  the  rate 
of  current  prices,  but  unfortunately  besides  these  there  are  many 
gardeners,  who,  if  not  financially  affected,  are  nevertheless 
embittered  by  a  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  employers  who 
look  for  a  certain  sum  to  reach  them  from  the  salesman  where¬ 
with  to  meet  garden  expenses.  While  that  is  so,  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  all  gardeners  who  are  expected  to  provide  an  annual 
contribution  towards  expenses  are  not  so  unhappily  situated  ;  but 
those  of  the  first-named  section  are  unable  to  do  anything  to  avert 
this  lowering  of  prices  from  affecting  them  injuriously,  because 
they  are  allowed  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  means  of  altering 
methods,  or  of  growing  such  crops  as  they  find  to  be  most 
remunerative.  In  all,  or  most  cases  however,  circumstances 
provide  a  limit  as  to  what  may  be  cultivated  in  gardens,  because 
first  of  all  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  the  owners  have  to  be 
considered  and  catered  for  ;  and  sometimes  altogether  outside  of 
these  material  for  profit  has  to  be  provided.  Personally  I  have 
found  this  to  be  so.  Some  crops,  no  matter  how  remunerative 
they  might  prove,  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold.  Others  may  be  sold 
at  certain  seasons  only,  and  those  not  always  the  best  ;  but  outside 
of  these  I  have  no  restrictions.  This  is  the  only  way  a  gardener 
can  do  justice  to  himself  and  to  his  employer.  There  is  a  proper 
understanding  on  each  side,  and  if  the  gardener  is  anxious  to 
succeed  falling  prices  fail  to  affect  him  to  any  great  extent.  He 


will  note  any  crop  that  is  falling  rapidly  in  price,  and  in  the  future 
as  little  as  may  be  of  such  crop  will  be  grown. 

Flowers  in  particular  depreciate  in  value  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Less  than  twenty  years  ago  white  Camellias  commanded 
a  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices,  but  for  several  years  past  they 
have  been  of  slight  commercial  value.  Gardenias  have  also  depre¬ 
ciated  in  value  ;  so  have  Stepbanotis,  Eucharis,  and  Ccelogyne 
cristata.  I  could  name  other  flowers  which  a  few  years  since 
brought  good  prices  which  are  now  practically  unsaleable.  To  say 
that  many  gardeners  continue  to  cultivate  flowers  which  have  been 
superseded  is  to  state  what  is  a  fact. 

With  fruits  which  have  decreased  in  value  there  is  this  diffe¬ 
rence  to  be  noted  as  compared  with  flowers.  The  value  of  the 
latter  depends  largely  on  fashion  ;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
necessaries,  the  value  of  which,  to  a  great  extent,  is  guided  by  the 
quality  of  the  produce  when  placed  before  purchasers,  and  the 
supply. 

I  am  cognizant  of  a  number  of  instances  which  occurred 
during  the  past  year,  when  inferiority  and  superiority  was  in  the 
ratio  of  one  to  five.  As  examples,  I  am  aware  of  Malmaison  Car¬ 
nations  being  sold  at  3s.,  8s.,  and  123.  per  dozen  ;  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  sale  room,  realising 
Is.  fid.  to  24s.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  of  Tomatoes,  from  Id.  to  fid. 
per  lb.  ;  Apricots,  as  low  as  ^d.  per  lb.,  and  Apples  ranging  from 
Id.  to  32d.  per  lb.  These  are  extreme  cases,  but  they  serve  to 
illustrate  what  I  am  endeavouring  to  show,  that  no  matter  how 
crushed  the  condition  of  the  market  may  be,  there  is  almost  always 
a  demand  for  high-class  produce  when  placed  in  good  condition 
before  the  buyer.  Nobody  wants  that  which  is  inferior,  while 
everybody  desires  a  share  of  the  best  ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
customers  wait  for  supplies  if  they  know  it  to  be  good  who  would 
never  give  it  a  second  thought  if  slightly  inferior. 

Now  for  a  few  words  with  regard  to  salesmen.  It  is  quite 
common  to  see  the  character  of  these  gentlemen  presented  in  a 
very  unfavourable  light.  I  have  done  business  with  not  more  than 
three,  during  the  past  year  mostly  with  two,  and  I  have  not  only 
no  fault  to  find  with  them,  but  I  have  something  to  thank  them 
for.  Both  have  advised  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  sending 
certain  articles,  and  as  in  every  way  I  have  tried  to  meet  their 
wishes,  so  have  they  done  the  best  with  what  I  sent.  While  that 
is  so  I  have  heard  both  salesmen  severely  criticised  for  the  prices 
they  secured  ;  but  I  have  a  shrewd  guess  that  the  blame  was  not 
fairly  distributed,  for  if  they  get  superior  produce  they  return 
good  prices. — B. 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  SEASON  IN  A  SCOTTISH 

MANSE  GARDEN. 

Since  I  wrote  my  last  contribution  to  the  Journal  of  Horti 
culture  we  have  experienced  the  severity  of  an  abnormally  hard 
frost,  immediately  followed  and  greatly  mitigated  by  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow.  The  latter  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  vanishing 
almost  as  rapidly  as  it  came,  and  its  beneficent  influence  upon 
Nature  is  already  visible  in  the  aspect  of  my  garden,  which  for 
some  days  has  presented  the  characteristics  of  early  spring. 

The  Snowdrop,  as  I  anticipated,  has  come  somewhat  sooner 
than  usual  this  year.  This  pale  and  pensive  flower,  so  greatly 
loved  by  botanists,  poets,  and  florists,  is  the  parent  of  hope ;  it 
seems  to  speak  to  the  t’noughtful  spirit  of  bloom  and  beauty  and 
fragrance  yet  to  come.  It  is  always  associated  in  my  memory  with 
the  first  notes  of  the  thrush,  our  Scottish  nightingale,  for  in  this 
region  at  least  they  are  often  contemporaneous.  The  song  of  the 
skylark  is  considerably  later  in  reaching  these  solitary  shores,  and 
may  be  described  as  a  beautiful  contemporary  of  the  Daffodil.  It 
is  an  exquisite  association  that  of  birds  with  flowers,  and  perhaps 
the  oldest  of  such  tender  imaginings  on  the  part  of  the  poet- 
naturalist  is  that  which  associates,  and  has  always  associated,  the 
nightingale  with  the  Rose.  I  only  wish  that  the  former  could  be 
as  easily  introduced  as  the  latter  into  the  gardens  of  Scotland,  and 
with  equal  effect.  In  the  absence  of  Philomela,  Horace  Vernet 
and  Innocente  Pirola,  Cloth  of  Gold  and  L’Ideal  are  abiding 
consolations.  And  have  we  not  in  unison  with  these  the  melodic 
utterances  of  the  skylark,  the  ringdove,  the  merle,  and  the  thrush  ? 

Around  me,  as  I  write  from  this  tranquil,  rural,  sequestered 
manse,  there  are  many  indications  of  an  early  spring.  The  Snow¬ 
drops  are  already  in  full  bloom.  The  Narcissus — so  much  loved 
by  my  friend  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  who  has  so  often  recorded  its 
glories  in  most  poetic  prose — is  everywhere  growing  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  The  steadfast  bloom,  untouched  even  for  a  period  by 
the  recent  frosts,  of  the  winter-flowering  Jasmine,  which  is  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  the  floral  year,  consoles  me  for  the  compara¬ 
tive  failure  this  season  of  Helleborus  niger,  the  Christmas  Rose. 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  in  justice  to  the  representative 
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flower  of  December,  that  the  terribly  exacting  tropical  breath  of 
last  summer  destroyed  its  leaves,  and  that  it  has  not  yet  had  time 
to  recover  its  normal  strength. 

Lilac  Primroses  are  at  present  in  luxuriant  bloom.  Lilium 
candidum,  the  vigorous  Madonna  Lily,  is  a  veritable  evergreen  ; 
L,  longiflorum  Harris!,  which  so  greatly  glorified  my  garden  last 
summer,  has  for  some  weeks  been  steadily  growing  above  ground. 
It  has  not  been  affected  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  recent 
severe  atmospheric  visitation,  though  I  have  always  been  assured 
that  if  it  was  planted  in  November  in  the  open  ground,  and  grew 
(as  is  its  tendency)  prematurely,  the  frost  would  cut  it  down.  It 
has,  nevertheless,  withstood  heroically  the  severest  weather  we 
have  experienced  in  Scotland  for  many  years.  Lilium  candidum 
and  L.  longifiorum,  though  invariably  the  first  to  make  their 
ever-welcome  and  hope-imparting  appearance  above  the  soil,  are  by 
no  means  the  earliest  to  come  into  flower.  Nature  has  reserved 
this  honour  for  Lilium  davuricum  (sometimes  called  umbellatum), 
a  lustrous  native  of  Siberia,  which  last  year  was  in  full  bloom  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  in  the  middle  of  May.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  Lilium  croceum,  which,  though  one  of  the  most  familiar, 
is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Eastern  Lilies. 

Among  the  Roses  which  I  have  recently  introduced  into  my 
garden  are  Corinna,  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  Princess  May, 
Waltham  productions  of  much  interest  and  attractiveness  ;  Mrs. 
Harkness,  which  bears  the  name  of  its  Yorkshire  raisers  ;  Miss 
May  Rivers,  an  exquisite  Rose,  possessing  highly  artistic  associa¬ 
tions  ;  Waban  and  The  Bride,  charming  daughters  from  America 
of  Catherine  Mermet,  which  I  have  planted  for  the  sake  of 
comparing  their  characteristics  side  by  side  ;  and  the  famous 
Crimson  Rambler,  a  brilliant  representative  of  the  Polyantha  family 
from  the  Royal  Nurseries  at  Slough.  All  of  these  are  distinct, 
and  splendid  acquisitions. — David  R.  Williamson. 


THE  LATEST  ABOUT  EARWIGS. 

The  name  of  this  insect  used  to  be  familiarly  given  to  a  person 
•who  was  apt  to  pour  malicious  tales  into  people’s  ears,  acting 
insidiously,  after  the  manner  of  an  earwig.  The  allusion  is  so  far 
interesting,  as  it  shows  the  prevalence  of  a  belief  that  the  insect 
'had  a  fancy  for  entering  the  ears  of  men  or  animals,  and  in 
consequence  the  popular  name  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  Several  entomologists  of  note  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  rightful  name  of  this  insect  is  the  “  earwig,”  because 
the  wings,  which  are  beautiful  objects  when  unfolded,  have  some 
resemblance  in  shape  to  the  ear.  But  really,  it  is  not  likely  that 
many  centuries  ago  anybody  had  observed  these  wings,  and  this 
seems  an  afterthought.  It  is  an  insect  fond  of  hiding  in  dark 
places,  therefore  it  would  not  be  surprising  were  one  to  creep  into 
the  ear  of  a  person  lying  on  the  ground  for  instance.  Still,  as  the 
result  of  inquiries  amongst  gardeners  and  many  others,  I  must  state 
that  I  have  never  yet  had  proof  that  an  earwig  entered  the  ear  of 
anyone,  though  I  have  known  fleas  and  small  beetles  do  this. 

Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  whether  earwigs  use  the 
forceps  at  the  tail  as  a  weapon.  They  certainly  do  so,  but  not 
readily,  and  indeed  they  do  not  seem  dexterous  in  wielding  the 
forceps  for  that  purpose.  This  may  be  easily  demonstrated  if 
one  be  thrown  into  a  spider’s  web.  It  will  try  desperately  to 
strike  the  spider,  but  never  succeeds,  but  these  useful  spinners 
do  not  help  to  reduce  the  number  of  earwigs,  as  they  seem  to 
dislike  them,  and  eject  them  from  their  webs.  I  have  had 
several  instances  of  persons  getting  a  sharp  nip  from  an  earwig, 
the  forceps  taking  effect  even  through  a  glove.  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  severe  during  a  short  time,  and  a  mark  is  left  which  remains 
for  several  days.  In  the  garden,  however,  our  chief  complaint 
against  the  earwig  is  its  biting  propensities  as  exercised  upon 
flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit,  more  particularly  the  first.  Of  all 
favourite  flowers  the  Dahlia  is  an  earwig’s  speciality,  but  the 
i^ects  devour  the  petals  of  many  species,  and  last  season,  when 
very  a,bundant,  they  were  frequently  found  lurking  in 
^e  blooms  of  China  Asters  and  Chrysanthemums.  The  grower  of 
Roses  finds  the  earwig  infesting  his  favourites,  lodged,  it  may  be, 
in  the  matting  by  which  a  standard  tree  is  tied  to  its  support, 
or  hidden  in  the  fork  of  a  branch.  Earwigs  also  conceal  them¬ 
selves  in  leaves  that  are  folded  over  or  curved  from  some  cause, 
such  as  the  operations  of  a  Tortrix  caterpillar.  Fruit  also  attracts 
earwigs,  especially  what  is  full  ripe  or  partly  decaying.  No  insect, 
perhaps,  can  be  said  to  be  more  dexterous  in  concealing  itself  when 
mature,  and  while  juvenile  it  exercises  equal  caution;  indeed, 
Its  life  IS  then  chiefly  passed  under  the  soil.  During  the  winter 
It  IS  easy  to  discover  earwings  under  the  bark  of  trees,  often  in 
small  parties,  and  occasionally  near  the  ground  we  detect  a  family 
party,  consisting  of  earwigs  in  various  stages  of  growth,  the 
juvenile  specimens  being  paler  than  the  adults,  also  lacking 


forceps  and  wings.  Evidently  the  winter  does  not  kill  all  our 
enemies  of  the  summer  brood  ;  some  survive  till  spring.  It  is 
likely  most  of  these  are  females,  the  attention  of  which  to  their 
progeny  is  one  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  earwig  life.  As, 
whether  young  or  old,  an  earwig  has  no  skill  in  digging,  it  cannot 
burrow  into  hard  ground,  and  prefers  moist,  loose  earth  in  its 
early  stage,  but  we  may  find  them  sometimes  under  heavy  stones, 
and  wonder  how  they  came  there,  with  other  companion  insects. 

Seldom  as  is  the  common  earwig  noticed  in  the  act  of  flying, 
the  summer  of  1893  proved  positively  that  the  species  can  use  its 
wings  freely,  for  swarms  were  found  in  the  upper  rooms  of  many 
country  houses,  to  which  they  had  not  climbed  by  use  of  their 
legs.  They  were  often  noticed  close  to  the  windows  in  the  act  of 
closing  up  their  wings,  this  operation  being  carefully  performed  by 
the  forceps.  Each  wing  is  first  made  into  wrinkles  or  folds,  like 
those  of  a  fan,  then  it  is  dexterously  turned  over  and  doubled. 
Some  have  thought  the  insect  has  also  to  open  out  its  wings 
with  the  forceps.  This  seems  not  to  be  the  case  ;  they  are  ex¬ 
panded  by  the  influence  of  the  air.  Doubtless  the  earwig  gains 
access  to  stoves  and  plant  houses,  as  well  as  dwellings,  by  means  of 
its  wings  ;  but  the  common  earwig  is  not  partial  to  flying.  The 
little  earwig  (Lebia  minor),  a  species  not  so  frequently  observed  by 
gardeners  as  is  its  relative,  is  rather  more  inclined  to  fly  both  by 
day  and  night.  Neither  species,  however,  can  accomplish  any 
migration  to  a  long  distance  off.  What  caused  the  profusion  of 
earwigs  in  many  districts  during  the  summer  of  1893  still  remains 
unexplained.  Throughout  the  south  of  England  they  were  about 
earlier  than  usual,  owing  probably  to  the  warmth  of  the  summer, 
and  at  the  time  they  generally  infest  Dahlias  there  was  a  marked 
reduction  in  their  numbers. 

With  some  insects  we  are  able  to  adopt  preventive  measures  by 
destroying  part  of  the  brood  while  they  are  in  the  egg  state  ;  but 
this  is  not  possible  with  the  earwig,  since  the  eggs  are  only  occa¬ 
sionally  seen,  the  mother  insect  hiding  them  under  stones  or  loose 
earth.  Entomologists  state  that  she  watches  these  most  carefully, 
and  will  even  remove  them  from  one  place  to  another  if  they  are 
in  any  danger.  It  is  likely  that  the  fibrils  of  roots  afford  the  chief 
food  to  young  earwigs,  but  friends  of  this  insect  have  suggested 
that  at  all  ages  it  is  sometimes  predatory,  and  several  times  one 
has  been  noticed  carrying  a  small  insect  in  its  jaws. 

Some  Continental  naturalists  have  asserted  that  the  larvae  of 
the  troublesome  Hessian  fly  are  hunted  for  and  then  devoured  by 
earwigs.  A  correspondent  of  one  of  our  scientific  journals  tells  us 
that  he  has  repeatedly  watched  conflicts  between  ants  and  earwigs, 
and  in  these  the  ants  are  invariably  the  victors  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers,  the  slaughtered  earwigs  being  then  carried  into  the  ants’ 
citadel.  For  awhile,  however,  an  earwig  will  make  desperate 
resistance,  and  succeed  in  killing  some  of  the  ants  by  impaling  them 
upon  the  forceps.  Many  of  our  gardeners  trap  earwigs  by  the  old 
plan  of  inverted  flower  pots  put  upon  sticks,  and  we  may  still  see 
lobster  claws  in  cottage  gardens  similarly  employed  ;  but  the  best 
earwig  traps  are  small  tubes  a  few  inches  long,  plugged  at  one  end, 
and  hung  with  the  open  end  downwards  against  a  stem  or  stick. 
During  the  night  many  enter  these,  and  they  can  be  easily  shaken 
out  and  killed.  A  friend  reports  that  he  has  destroyed  hundreds 
by  the  yet  more  simple  expedient  of  lodging  in  shrubs  and  garden 
hedges  sheets  of  newspaper  loosely  folded,  which  capture  not  only 
earwigs  but  other  insects. — Entomologist. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

When  recently  at  Hackwood  Park,  Mr.  Bowerman  drew  my  attention 
to  a  breadth  of  Dwarf  Gem  Brussels  Sprouts,  of  which  he  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  as  being  so  specially  suited  for  culture  on  rich  deep 
garden  soil.  The  plants  range  to  a  height  of  about  16  inches,  and 
were  literally  covered  with  firm  green  sprouts,  round  as  bullets. 
Elsewhere,  for  earlier  work,  were  breadths  of  Northern  Prize  and 
Paragon,  both  excellent  forms,  but  they  had  lately  given  off 
their  produce.  The  Dwarf  Gem  seems  to  be  specially  suited  for  late 
sprouting,  and  if  the  stems  be  less  tall  than  are  those  of  large-sprouted 
varieties,  at  least  the  plants  can  be  put  out  much  closer  together.  The 
common  tendency  to  grow  Brussels  Sprouts  far  too  large  and  coarse 
in  rich  soils,  is  to  be  regretted.  Not  a  few  other  vegetable  growers  have 
ere  now  found  that  out,  hence  the  value  to  them  of  a  variety  that  gives 
all  that  can  be  desired  in  sprouts  on  soils  that  must  be  kept  deeply 
worked  and  enriched  for  the  benefit  of  other  crops. — A.  D. 

Brussels  Sprouts  Decaying. 

I  should  like  to  ask  your  numerous  contributors  whether  they  have 
noticed  any  marked  increase  in  this  evil  during  the  past  two  months. 
It  always  appears  to  be  a  point  upon  which  we  require  enlightening. 
Some  seasons  it  is  far  more  prevalent  than  others.  Last  year  I  noticed 
very  little  of  its  bad  effects,  but  it  is  very  bad  in  some  places  this  year. 
Most  of  us  are  ready  to  believe  the  large  sprouts  are  more  liable  to  the 
evil  than  the  little  firm  bullets  produced  by  some  varieties.  Although 
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I  incline  to  that  opinion  myself  1  do  not  follow  it  entirely,  for  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  instances  where  it  has  not  occurred.  This  season  I 
know  a  very  fine  quarter  of  the  Aigburth,  a  well-known  variety,  and 
particularly  adapted  for  certain  classes  of  soil.  To  look  at  the  sprouts 
they  appear  as  firm  and  sound  as  one  could  desire  ;  but  on  cutting  them 
open  with  a  knife  they  are  found  to  be  decayed,  not  the  heart  as  it  were, 
but  at  the  dome  of  the  sprout.  I  found  the  younger  sprouts  were  quite 
free  from  this  evil ;  it  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  older  ones.  To  show 
this  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  general  I  looked  over  another  plot 
of  the  same  variety  in  a  different  district ;  the  sprouts  were  equally 
well  grown,  but  I  failed  to  find  a  single  bad  one. — J.  B.  R. 


The  Weather  in  London. — Mild,  damp  weather  prevailed  in  the 
metropolis  during  the  past  week,  the  daily  mean  temperature  being, 
according  to  the  official  records,  between  6'’  and  7°  higher  than 
the  average  of  the  corresponding  week  for  the  past  fifty  years. 
On  the  22nd  it  rained  nearly  all  day,  but  since  that  date  a  change  has 
taken  place.  At  sunrise  on  Wednesday  morning  the  thermometer 
registered  8°  of  frost  in  London,  and  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  the 
weather  appears  settled. 

-  Weather  in  the  North. — There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 

tain  during  the  last  week,  and  high  winds  have  been  frequent. 
Scarcely  a  day  has  been  dry  throughout.  Sunday  was  particularly 
disagreeable  from  heavy  rain,  but  improved  somewhat  in  the  evening. 
Monday  was  a  little  showery  ;  the  evening  was  fine,  and  on  Tuesday 
morning  there  were  6°  of  frost.  The  hills  are  again  white  with  snow. 
— B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire, 

~ —  Knowsley  Hall  Gardens.— After  having  had  charge  of 
these  noteworthy  gardens  for  many  years,  Mr.  F.  Harrison  the  highly 
competent  gardener  has  retired.  Mr.  Harrison’s  work  has  been  of  the 
best,  and  he  was  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  is  succeeded 
in  the  important  charge  by  Mr.  Robert  Doe,  who  has  managed  Lord 
Savile’s  gardens  at  Rufford  Abbey  so  well  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
whose  excellent  work  was  described  in  the  Journal  of  Ilortieulture^ 
page  308,  October  5th,  1893. 

-  The  Late  Mr.  W.  Ingram. — We  are  informed  that  the 

Duchess  of  Rutland  attended  the  funeral  on  the  13th  inst.  of 
Mr.  William  Ingram,  the  late  head  gardener  at  Belvoir  Castle,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  on  the  estate,  for  rich  and  poor 
alike,  the  coffin  was  borne  on  a  low  platform  having  sloping 
sides  dressed  in  black  on  a  lorry  drawn  by  two  black  horses. 
All  the  servants  attended,  as  also  a  squad  of  the  1st  Battalion 
of  the  Leicestershire  Regiment.  Knipton  church  was  crowded,  and  the 
interment  took  place  under  a  Yew  tree  planted  by  the  deceased  thirty- 
five  years  ago  over  his  son’s  grave.  As  mentioned  in  our  issue  for  the 
18th  inst.,  Mr.  Ingram,  who  had  been  at  Belvoir  since  1852,  and  was 
known  to  numberless  visitors  of  distinction,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
head  gardener  at  Windsor  Castle  at  the  time  of  William  IV.,  and  was 
himself  in  the  gardens  at  Frogmore,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III. 

- The  Earl’s  Court  Prize  Money  —  An  Appeal  to  Mr. 

H.  Turner. — It  is  some  months  since  that  a  letter  appeared  in  your 
paper  from  Mr.  Harry  Turner,  that  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Financial 
Director  of  the  Earl’s  Court  Flower  Shows  the  money  due  to  prize¬ 
winners  was  not  forthcoming,  also  leading  them  to  suppose  that  on 
his  recovery  the  amounts  due  would  be  paid.  The  death  of  this  official 
has  been  announced,  are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that  the  payment  of 
the  money  for  prizes  is  as  far  off  as  ever?  Surely  we  may  expect  that 
after  what  Mr.  Turner  has  stated  he  will  be  glad  to  take  steps  to  have 
justice  done  to  those  successful  gardeners  who  did  so  much  for  the 
shows  under  his  control. — Disappointed. 

-  The  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete. — As  mentioned  in  the 

Journal  of  Horticulture  for  January  4th,  the  dates  fixed  for  this 
important  Exhibition  are  July  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  and  the  schedule  to 
hand  shows  that  the  liberal  prizes  have  been  still  further  augmented. 
An  additional  £20  have  been  added  to  the  large  groups,  and  special 
prizes  are  offered  for  groups  of  hardy  flowers,  and  collections  o^ 


Violets  and  Pansies  are  to  be  encouraged.  Increased  prizes  are  also  to 
be  given  to  collections  of  vegetables.  There  is  a  reserve  fund  of  £1800. 
The  leading  prizes  offered  include  for  sixteen  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  :  £20  first,  £15  second,  £10  third.  For  a  group  of  plants  :  £20 
first,  £15  second,  £10  third,  and  £5  fourth.  These  and  others 
proportionately  large  should  bring  forth  a  good  display. 

-  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay.  —  In  recognition  of  his  services  to 

horticulture,  especially  as  one  of  the  most  successful  organizers  and 
promoters  of  exhibitions,  a  movement  is  on  foot  for  providing  an 
appropriate  presentation  to  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  on  the  completion  of  his 
thirty-sixth  year  as  Curator  of  the  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens.  A 
representative  Committee  is  being  formed,  with  Dean  Hole  as  President, 
for  carrying  out  the  project.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens, 
Derby,  is  Honorary  Secretary  ;  and  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Royal  Gardens, 
Frogmore,  Treasurer  of  the  Fund.  We  commend  the  project  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  like  to  share  in  the  honour  of  recognising  the 
valuable  services  of  an  indefatigable  worker  and  an  estimable  man. 

-  Horticultural  Club.— The  usual  monthly  dinner  and 

conversazione  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  last  week  at  the  rooms. 
Hotel  Windsor ;  Mr.  George  Paul  occupied  the  chair.  Amongst  those 
present  were  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Gall,  Messrs.  Cousens,  Shea,  Ashbee, 
H.  Selfe  Leonard,  H,  Seebohm,  Bunyard,  Cockett,  and  the  Secretary. 
The  subject  for  discussion  was  “  Bees  and  their  Agency  in  Horticulture,” 
which  was  opened  by  the  Secretary,  who  detailed  the  experiments 
carried  out  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  others,  and  showed  that  some  of 
the  ideas  entertained  on  the  subject  had  been  either  exaggerated  or  were 
erroneous.  Thus  it  was  clearly  proved  that  when  bees  had  found  honey 
they  did  not  communicate  it  to  their  fellows.  He  also  questioned  the 
notion  that  they  preferred  blue  flowers,  from  observations  in  his  own 
garden.  The  agencies  of  bees  in  fertilization  had,  he  thought,  been 
over-estimated,  believing  that  this  is  more  carried  out  by  currents  of 
air  than  by  them.  A  very  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which 
most  of  the  members  took  part,  and  Mr.  Bunyard,  in  detailing  his 
experience  with  regard  to  orchard  houses,  stated  that  bees  were  utterly 
useless,  as  they  immediately  flew  to  the  glass.  Mr.  Ashbee  also  stated 
some  of  his  experiences  in  bee-keeping,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  address.  It  was  announced  that  the  annual 
meeting  would  be  held  on  February  13th. 

-  Stachys  tuberifera.  —  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 

tuberous  root  owes  its  position  on  the  dinner  table  very  much  to  the  way 
in  which  it  is  cooked.  When  at  one  garden  recently,  where  this  Stachys 
is  largely  and  well  grown,  I  found  that  it  was  not  at  all  popular  with 
the  family,  and  at  another  place  the  gardener  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  up  the  supply,  the  root,  doubtless  because  so  efficiently  cooked, 
being  so  popular  in  the  house  that  it  is  looked  for  almost  every  day. 
There,  on  a  warm  border  that  is  well  prepared  by  trenching  and 
manuring,  the  selected  tubers  for  the  purpose  are  planted  in  rows 
18  inches  asunder  and  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  the  tubers  being 
the  finest  I  have  seen,  but  then  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  is  usually 
the  case.  1  have  had  some  of  these  cooked  by  gentle  boiling  first  in  a 
little  quantity  of  water.  This  was  poured  off,  then  milk  was  substituted, 
and  finished  in  the  oven ;  with  a  little  melted  butter  and  some  salt 
the  roots  were  very  delicious. — A.  D. 

-  The  Price  op  New  Pansies.— It  is  refreshing  to  read 

the  remarks  of  “  W.  D.”  (page  56)  on  this  subject.  It  is  quite  time  an 
innovation  took  place  in  this  respect.  All  my  Pansy  catalogues  have 
arrived  during  the  past  three  weeks,  and  though  I  have  not  yet  scanned 
them  through,  I  noticed  at  once  that  some  of  the  growers  are  quoting 
the  new  varieties  at  half  the  usual  price,  and  I  hope  after  “  W.  D.’s” 
remarks  the  large  growers  will  also  take  the  hint.  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
many  more  plants  will  be  sold  under  the  new  system,  for  many  would-be 
growers  are  deterred  from  purchasing  novelties  in  any  number  under 
the  old  price.  The  demand  for  new  fancy  Pansies  in  the  south  has 
largely  increased  during  the  past  five  years.  No  doubt  the  London 
Pansy  Society  with  its  large  membership  will  also  increase  this  demand. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  certificates  issued  by  the  Pansy  societies  do 
not  carry  the  same  weight  as  those  issued  by  similar  organisations — take, 
for  instance,  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  If  they  did  I  feel 
sure  it  would  materially  stem  the  tide  of  new  varieties.  Some  firms  are 
offering  eighty  new  varieties  for  the  first  time.  It  is  almost  an 
impossibility  to  pick  out  the  best  forms  from  such  a  list.  After  the 
exceptional  w'eather  of  last  season,  when  Pansy  seed  was  produced  so 
freely,  I  am  afraid  next  year  we  shall  see  a  greater  influx  of  new  sorts 
I  shall  welcome  any  scheme  brought  forward  to  check,  or  rather  select 
in  a  rigorous  manner,  the  productions  of  our  Pansy  raisers. — J .  B.  R. 
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-  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  desire  us  to  state  that  they  are  giving 

fifty  silver  medals  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  successful  amateur 
exhibitors  at  various  Shows  throughout  the  country. 

-  We  learn  that  Dr.  W.  Migula  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 

Botany  at  Karlsruhe  Technical  High  School,  and  Dr.  W.  LaposchnikofE 
Professor  of  Botany  in  Tomsk  University,  Siberia. 

-  Appointment  in  Mauritius.— We  learn  that  Mr.  William 

Scott,  formerly  of  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  lately  Assistant 
Director  of  Forests  and  Botanical  Gardens  in  Mauritius,  has  been 
appointed  Director  in  place  of  Mr.  J.  Horne,  resigned. 

-  The  January  number  of  the  “  Botanical  Magazine  ”  which  has 

come  to  hand  contains  plates  and  descriptive  matter  relating  to  the 
following  plants  :  —  Sobralia  xantholeuca,  Kalanchoe  marmorata, 
Erythroxylon  Coca,  Prunus  humilis,  and  .^schynanthus  obconica. 

-  Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  W.  Carr,  late  gardener  to 

H.  C.  Jobson,  Esq.,  Summer  Hill,  Kidderminster,  has  been  appointed 
head  gardener  to  H.  E.  Martin,  Esq.,  Ham  Court,  Upton-on-Severn,  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Batten,  who,  after  seventeen  years’  service,  has  gone 
into  business  near  Bristol. 

- Flower  Shows  at  Manchester.— The  following  are  the 

dates  of  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  current  year: — First  Spring  Show  at  the  Town  Hall, 
13th  and  14th  March  ;  second  Spring  Show  at  the  Town  Hall,  24th 
April ;  Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition  opens  at  the  Gardens, 
Old  Trafford,  11th  May  ;  Rose  Show  at  the  Gardens,  21st  July ; 
Chrysanthemum  Show  at  the  Town  Hall,  20th  and  21st  November. 

-  Raspberry  Jottings.— Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  observes  “  If 

‘J.  R.  B.’  (page  33)  requires  size,  I  would  recommend  him  to  grow 
Superlative.  When  this  variety  becomes  better  known  I  believe  it 
will  be  the  favourite.  Hornet,  with  us,  is  too  pale  in  colour,  and  apt 
to  crumble  or  fall  to  pieces.  Undoubtedly  the  latter  is  a  good  cropper, 
and  large  in  size,  and  where  the  fruit  is  ‘  tubbed  ’  for  the  jam  manu¬ 
facturer  it  may  be  a  serviceable  kind,  but  not  equal  to  Superlative.” 

-  Tomtits  in  the  Garden  and  Orchard.— In  reply  to  Mr.  J. 

Hiam  (page  54),  I  beg  to  inform  him  it  has  been  his  “  cavilling  ”  and 
doubting  others’  statements  that  led  me  to  write  the  note  on  page  28.  In 
view  of  shortening  the  discussion  I  refer  him  to  my  previous  statements 
in  the  Jouvnal  of  HuvticultuTe.  He  will  find  there  stated  my  opinions 
why  Parus  minor  took  buds  in  one  garden  and  not  in  others,  as  well  as 
the  name  of  the  birds.  I  am  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
destructiveness  or  usefulness  of  all  the  birds  named,  but  have  not  the 
heart  to  trap  and  imprison  wild  birds  in  a  cage. — A.  L.  B.  K. 

-  Society  op  Jersey  Gardeners. — The  fourth  annual  dinner 

of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the  18th  inst. ;  Mr.  Peter  Bois  (Pre¬ 
sident)  occupied  the  chair,  Mr.  A.  Luxon  the  vice-chair.  About  sixty 
were  present,  and  the  table  was  very  beautifully  decorated  with  choice 
flowers  and  plants,  lent  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Devenport.  The  arrangements 
were  carried  out  in  excellent  style  by  the  Stewards,  Messrs.  E.  Salway 
and  H.  G.  Skingsley,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  Smith. 

-  Tree  Planting. — Surely  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  the 

otherwise  excellent  advice  which  Mr.  Luckhurst  gives  on  page  43  anent 
this  subject.  After  describing  how  the  trees  were  planted  early  in 
November,  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  pruned 
roots  would  be  bristling  with  a  new  growth  of  rootlets — ^feeders  for  the 
trees  in  the  following  spring.”  Surely  he  does  not  mean  that  these 
newly  planted  trees  would  make  a  new  growth  of  rootlets  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December  after  being  replanted  at  the  time 
stated.  I  was  not  aware  that  new  roots  were  made  at  such  express 
speed  after  the  check  of  removal. — E.  Molyneux. 

■ -  Tea  Cultivation  on  the  Slopes  of  the  Caucasus. — An 

interesting  experiment  is  about  to  be  made  in  Russia  with  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Tea  plant.  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Czar,  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  experts,  has  consented  to  the  proposed  cultivation  of 
the  shrub  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  which  are  warm  and 
approximate  closely  to  the  temperature  in  which  the  plant  flourishes  in 
China.  Some  time  ago  600  thriving  shrubs  were  in  Port  Said 
awaiting  suitable  transport  to  some  port  in  the  Black  Sea,  from  whence 
they  were  conveyed  to  some  convenient  building  where  they  will  be 
able  to  withstand  the  rigorous  winter.  A  staff  of  about  a  dozen  Chinese 
is  engaged— men  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
plant — under  the  direction  of  a  Russian  officer  who  has  been  deputed  to 
carry  out  the  initial  steps  of  the  experiment. 


-  We  have  received  a  copy  of  No.  3  (“  Timbers”)  of  the  Official 

Guide  to  the  Museums  of  Economic  Botany  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  Being  the  second  edition  it  has  been  revised  and  augmented,  and 
contains  much  useful  information  relative  to  the  uses  of  the  various 
timbers. 

-  A  Silver  Medal  for  a  Garden  Plan. — It  is  reported 

that  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Society’s  silver  medal,  offered  as  first 
prize  for  the  best  plan  of  a  villa  garden,  has  been  won  by  Mr.  J.  C, 
Newsham,  sub-foreman  in  the  Fernery  Department  at  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew. 

-  Early  Flowers. — A  western  country  correspondent  says 

“  Despite  the  visitation  of  recent  severe  frost  there  are  Primroses  in 
flower  in  suburban  gardens  round  Bristol,  and  in  the  present  remarkably 
mild  and  genial  weather  there  is  little  to  indicate  that  the  weather 
was  extremely  cold  only  a  few  days  ago.” 

-  Primulas  from  Maidenhead. — Mr.  R.  Owen,  The  Floral 

Nursery,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  sends  us  some  blooms  of  his  Imperial 
strain  of  Primulas.  The  strain  is  obviously  a  good  one,  the  flowers 
being  particularly  bright  and  varied  in  colour,  also,  possessing  size  and 
substance.  This  applies  to  the  double  as  well  as  single  varieties. 

-  Death  of  Mr.  William  Truelove.  —  We  regret  to  hear 

of  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Truelove,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  who  was  fore¬ 
man  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew  for  twenty-six  years,  which  took  place 
at  Brixton  on  the  16th  inst.,  after  a  short  illness.  Mr.  Truelove  was 
trained,  we  understand,  in  the  famous  arboretum  at  Bicton,  and  in  Mr. 
Barron’s  nursery  at  Borrowash.  He  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  culti¬ 
vated  trees  and  shrubs,  and  retired  from  Kew  two  years  ago  on  a 
pension. 

-  Rainfall  in  1893. — Mr.  C.  A.  Pearce,  Oteley,  Ellesmere, 

says; — “It  seems  somewhat  incredible  that  something  like  2200  tons 
of  rain  per  acre  fell  in  1893.”  His  returns  are  21-91  inches,  so  the  weight 
is  nearer  3000  tons  than  stated,  and  below  the  average.  Mr.  W. 
Mabbott,  Gwernllwyn,  Dowlais,  Glamorganshire,  registered  50-26  inches 
in  1893,  the  greatest  amount  for  the  past  seven  years,  except  1891,  when 
the  amount  was  63  30  inches. 

-  The  Weather. — How  exceptional  the  weather  of  the  past 

week  had  been  was  shown  by  official  records  which  were  issued  on 
Tuesday  last.  Throughout  the  whole  of  England  thermometric  readings 
were  taken  which  should  rule  rather  in  early  April  or  late  March  than 
in  the  first  month  of  the  year.  London,  Brighton,  Portsmouth,  Bristol, 
Preston  and  Bradford  head  the  list,  each  with  a  mean  temperature  of 
more  than  45°,  the  daily  value  in  the  metropolis,  as  remarked  in  another 
paragraph,  being  between  6°  and  7°  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
past  fifty  years.  Even  on  the  East  coast,  taking  Hull  as  the  centre, 
the  thermometer  stood  at  42-9°.  Such  a  spell  of  warmth  has  not  been 
experienced  since  the  latter  weeks  of  October. 

-  Remarks  on  the  Weather  of  Last  Year.— Mr.  W.  H. 

Divers,  Ketton  Hall  Gardens,  Stamford,  writes  : — “  The  year  1893  will 
long  be  remembered  as  exceptionally  dry  and  hot.  This  district 
suffered  severely,  owing  to  the  shallow  limestone  soil.  Scarcely  any 
hay  was  made,  but  autumn  fruits  were  abundant  and  extra  fine. 
Barometer  was  highest  (30  73  inches)  at  9  A.M.,  December  30th  ; 
lowest  (28-62  inches)  at  3  P.M.,  December  20th.  Highest  shade  tempe¬ 
rature  93°,  on  August  18th ;  lowest  5°,  January  5th.  Mean  daily 
maximum,  5915° ;  mean  daily  minimum,  41-07°.  Mean  temperature 
of  the  year,  49  99°.  Lowest  on  grass,  3°,  on  January  5th  ;  mean  of 
lowest  readings  on  grass,  34-21°.  There  were  168  days  on  which  rain 
fell ;  the  total  fall  was  16  96  inches,  which  is  10-34  inches  below  the 
average  for  the  year.  The  greatest  daily  fall  was  0-69  inch,  October  7th.” 

- Lilacs  for  Forcing. — In  forcing  Lilacs  it  is  best  to  have 

two  instalments  of  plants  for  alternate  seasons.  When  this  method  is 
followed  the  plants  should  be  repotted  after  flowering,  and  plunged  out¬ 
side  until  the  autumn.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  into  the  pots. 
In  potting  remove  any  suckers .  Plunge  the  pots  over  their  rims  in  an  open 
sunny  position.  When  this  is  done  no  trouble  will  be  given  in  watering 
the  plants  throughout  the  summer.  Before  plunging  the  old  growths  on 
which  the  flowers  were  produced  may  be  cut  close  back.  The  plants 
will  then  make  strong  clean  growths,  and  set  buds  and  flower  freely. 
Standard  Lilacs  with  clean  stems  18  inches  to  3  feet  would  be  highly 
appreciated  for  grouping  if  they  could  be  produced  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not ;  perhaps  they  are,  but  I  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  any  home-grown  Lilacs  for  forcing  that 
I  regard  as  satisfactory. — R.  M.  B. 
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-  COKGEESS  OF  HoETicuLTUBAL  SOCIETIES. — We  are  informed 

that  it  is  proposed  to  hold,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Aberdeen,  a  Congress  in  Aberdeen  of  Horticultural  Societies 
in  March  or  April,  1894,  at  which  representatives  from  the  leading 
societies  in  Great  Britain  have  been  invited  to  attend,  for  the  discussion 
of  matters  relating  to  the  advancement  of  horticulture  and  kindred 
subjects. 

-  Sweet  Peas  Travelling.— Sweet  Peas  (“  Subscriber,” 

page  28)  travel  perfectly  well.  The  way  I  do  with  these,  and  indeed 
many  flowers,  is  to  tie  them  in  bunches  and  place  the  stems  in  water 
for  a  few  hours  previous  to  packing  and  sending  them  on  their  journey. 
Our  flowers  are  without  exception  despatched  in  the  afternoon,  and 
being  gathered  in  the  morning  they  have  time  to  get  well  prepared.  In 
bunching  place  the  flowers  so  as  to  face  one  way,  and  six  dozen  or  fewer 
will  be  a  sufficient  number  to  bunch  together.  The  only  packing 
material  I  use  is  paper.  The  best  Sweet  Peas  for  growing  for  the 
market  appear  to  be  Princess  Beatrice  and  Mrs.  Gladstone.  Her 
Majesty  also  brings  a  good  price  ;  moreover  the  bunches  take  a  less 
number,  as  the  flowers  are  so  large.  Mrs.  Sankey  is  the  best  white  in 
the  market. — B. 

-  Cardiff  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  fifth  annual 

meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday  last,  when  there  was  a  good 
attendance,  Mr.  J .  D.  Morgan  being  in  the  chair.  The  balance-sheet  for 
last  year  showed  a  deficit  of  about  £30.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next 
Show  about  the  middle  of  August.  The  officers  for  the  year  are  as 
follows: — President,  the  Mayor;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Peace  ;  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  Crouch  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Gillett.  An  old 
and  valued  Committeeman,  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew,  of  the  Castle  Gardens, 
resigned  in  consequence  of  “  an  ungrateful  public,”  who  do  not  patronise 
the  Society’s  efforts  as  they  deserve.  It  is  to  be  regretted  his  services  as 
a  Committeeman  are  lost  to  the  Society,  but  he  promised  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  further  their  interest.  Some  new  features  will  be  introduced 
at  the  next  Show  in  the  shape  of  additional  attractions.  Mr,  H.  Gillett^ 
66,  Woodville  Road,  Cardiff,  is  the  Secretary. 

-  Fruit  Products  in  the  United  States.— An  American 

paper  says  : — “  Within  a  few  years  the  foreign  markets  have  taken  from 
this  country  (America)  in  one  season  betweep  1  and  2  million  barrels  of 
Apples  and  3000  tons  of  evaporated  fruit.  The  horticultural  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  consisting  mainly  of  fruit,  have  been 
estimated  at  an  annual  value  of  100,000  dollars,  while  more  limited 
regions  gave  corresponding  returns.  The  Illinois  Central  Railway 
carried  over  4000  tons  of  Apples  into  the  City  of  Chicago,  besides 
2000  tons  of  Strawberries,  the  product  of  a  single  season.  The  Michigan 
Central  conveyed  15,000  packages  of  Peaches  in  a  day.  The  City  of 
Boston  received  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  during  one  year,  16,000  bushels  of 
Strawberries,  and  from  plantations  nearer  home  10,000  bushels  more. 
A  single  county  in  Western  New  York  (Orleans),  furnished  the  market 
269,000  dollars’  worth  of  fruit,  besides  the  amount  consumed  at  home, 
in  one  year,  and  other  counties  have  occasionally  exceeded  this  sum. 
Two  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  Peaches  were  canned  at  San  Francisco 
in  one  year,  and  the  dried  fruits  of  that  State  sold  for  over  2  million 
dollars,  of  which  the  Raisin  crop  amounted  to  half  a  million.” 

- Feeding  Value  of  Tree  Leaves. — Experiments  on  the 

feeding  value  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  made  by  M.  C.  H.  Girard,  point 
to  them  as  an  available  source  of  nutriment  for  cattle,  particularly 
at  times  when  hay  and  grain  are  scarce.  The  author  has  determined 
the  content  of  nitrogenous  matters  in  a  considerable  number  of  species. 
It  ranges  from  8  per  cent,  in  the  Willow ^fud  Alder  to  from  3  to 
4  per  cent,  in  the  Plane,  Birch,  and  Pine.  Out  of  twenty  kinds  of 
leaves  studied,  nineteen  possessed  more  nitrogenous  matter  than  meadow 
hay,  and  more  than  half  of  them  were  superior  to  the  hay  of  the  best 
leguminous  plants.  Some  are  of  extraordinary  richness — the  common 
Acacia  for  example.  M.  Girard  was  able,  says  the  “  International 
Journal  of  Microscopy  and  Natural  Science,”  from  his  analyses  and 
from  direct  experience  in  feeding  sheep,  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
leaves  have  a  feeding  value  comparable  to  that  of  Lucern.  They  are 
also  superior  in  the  proportion  of  fat  matters  and  other  carbohydrate 
principles  to  that  of  water.  Leaves  taken  from  various  heights  of  the 
trees  and  from  trees  of  various  ages  show  but  little  variation  in  com¬ 
position  ;  and,  putting  aside  the  periods  of  youth  and  of  extreme  old 
age,  the  richness  of  the  leaf  in  nutritive  value  remains  almost  stationary. 
Consequently,  crops  can  be  gathered  during  the  three  summer  months, 
and  in  September  the  wood  production  of  the  trees  would  not  be 
prejudiced. 


A  N EW  Impatiens  which  is  likely  to  prove  a  val  uable  acquisition 
to  our  warm  greenhouses  has  just  been  introduced  into  cultivation  from 
the  Comorres  Islands  by  mere  chance.  It  has  been  named  by  the  French 
botanists  (who  first  described  it  from  dried  specimens)  Impatiens  duri- 
coma,  a  golden  yellow-flowered,  free  blooming  Balsam.  A  few  seeds  of 
it  germinated  on  the  stem  of  a  Tree  Fern  sent  to  a  Paris  nurseryman 
which  reached  him  dead,  but  was  fortunately  not  at  once  thrown  away. 
This  new  Impatiens  will  soon  be  distributed  by  Monsieur  Godefroy- 
Lebeuf  of  Argenteuil  near  Paris,  and  a  coloured  plate  of  it  will,  at  my 
request,  be  given  of  it  in  course  of  this  year  in  the  “  Revue  Horticole” 
of  Paris,  as  I  first  brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the  editor,  who  is  a 
personal  friend  of  mine.— W.  E.  Gumbleton. 

-  The  Gipsy  Moth. — For  several  years  the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  been  attempting  to  exterminate  the  gipsy  moth,  and  a  Bill 
has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
appropriate  100,000  dollars  to  rid  the  State  of  that  troublesome  insect. 
The  “  American  Naturalist  ”  points  out,  however,  that  the  desired  end 
can  never  be  attained  by  merely  hunting  the  moths  in  trees,  hedgerows, 
and  garden  patches.  In  its  future  work  the  Gipsy  Moth  Commission 
of  Massachusetts  should  employ  at  its  head  a  trained  entomologist,  who 
should  devote  his  time  to  finding  and  introducing  some  natural  enemy 
to  the  pest.  Moths,  eggs,  larvm,  and  cocoons  will  escape  the  most 
careful  of  field  agents,  whereas  insect  parasites  will  keep  the  pest  in 
continual  check. 

-  Culture  of  Ramondia  pyrenaica.  —  The  inquiry  on 

page  19  regarding  the  slow  growth  of  this  plant  is  not  surprising.  For 
years  I  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  purple  variety  of  R.  pyrenaica 
to  flourish  at  all  well,  in  spite  of  repeated  planting  in  various  parts  of 
the  rockery.  Peat  is  the  chief  constituent  that  its  roots  revel  in.  With 
me  the  ordinary  chalky  soil  was  unsuited  to  its  growth,  and  the  plants 
remained  almost  stationary  for  several  years.  At  last  I  chose  a  position 
on  the  north  side  of  the  rockery,  and  just  under  the  ledge  of  an  over¬ 
hanging  rock.  Plenty  of  drainage  was  afforded,  and  the  compost  was 
half  peat  and  turfy  loam  with  lumps  of  sandstone  and  silver  sand  added. 
During  the  summer  abundant  supplies  of  water  is  provided.  The  semi- 
shaded  position  seems  to  suit  the  plant  well.  The  last  two  seasons  we 
have  had  many  charming  blossoms,  which  last  a  very  long  time  in 
perfection.  As  yet  I  have  seen  no  signs  of  seedlings  appearing  in  the 
soil  near  the  plants.  In  the  sandy  peaty  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Christchurch  this  Ramondia  flourishes  amazingly. — E.  M. 

- Birmingham  and  District  Amateur  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation. — The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  and  District 
Amateur  Gardeners’  Association  was  held  at  their  rooms,  IIG,  Colmore 
Row,  on  Wednesday  last,  Alderman  Wm.  White,  J.P.  (President)  in 
the  chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  and  friends.  The 
Chairman  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance  sheet, 
congratulated  the  members  on  the  progress  the  Association  bad  made 
since  its  inauguration,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  no 
occupation  more  favourable  to  physical  culture  than  the  pursuit  of 
gardening  ;  for  his  part  he  would  like  to  see  a  garden  by  the  side  of 
every  railway  station.  Councillor  Martineau  in  seconding,  observed 
that  there  were  already  152  members,  which  showed  that  such  an 
Association  was  wanted  in  Birmingham.  The  report  having  been 
adopted,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  for  his  services 
during  the  past  year,  and  in  reply  he  expressed  his  wish  to  give  a 
lecture  on  “  Travels  among  the  Swiss  Alps  ”  (illustrated  by  limelight 
views)  at  a  suitable  date  in  February.  The  following  officers  for  the 
year  1894  were  elected: — President,  Alderman  Wm.  White;  Vice- 
Presidents,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P.,  Councillors  R.  F.  Marti¬ 
neau,  Hy.  Bisseker,  John  St.  S.  Wilders,  J.P.,  Wm.  Bown,  Esq.,  Leonard 
Brierley,  Esq.,  J.P.,  R.  Cadbury,  Esq.,  J.P.,  J.  C.  Holder,  Esq.,  J.P.C.C., 
A.  B.  Holinsworth,  Esq.,  and  E.  M.  Sharp,  Esq.  Mr.  R.  F.  Rees  was  re¬ 
elected  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Griffin  Hon.  Secretary. 
Committee,  Messrs.  Geo.  Prenly,  W.  H.  Wilks,  Arthur  Roe,  Charles 
Sbatton,  Ernest  D.  Clark,  Arthur  Groves,  W.  H.  Twist,  C.  F.  Franklin, 
W.  Wood,  T.  Gosling,  T.  P.  Cope,  and  J.  Downing.  Councillor 
Martineau,  in  the  absence  of  the  President  (who  was  compelled  to  leave 
early),  then  distributed  the  medals  and  certificates  to  the  successful 
exhibitors  during  the  past  year.  They  were  as  follows : — Messrs. 
T.  Gosling  (silver  medal),  W.  B.  Griffin  (bronze  medal),  E.  D.  Clark , 
R.  F.  Rees,  W.  H.  Wilks,  Herbert  Smith,  C.  F.  Franklin,  and  Miss 
Martineau  (certificates).  Mr.  F.  T.  Poulson  (Stafford)  was  awarded  a 
special  certificate  for  a  splendid  collection  of  alpine  and  show  Auriculas 
exhibited  in  April  last.  Fourteen  new  members  were  elected. — 
Wm.  B.  Griffin,  Hon,  Seci'etary,  321,  Moseley  Road. 
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-  Cauliflowers. — I  have  no  doubt  many  readers  will  be  able 

to  endorse  the  remarks  of  “  D.”  (page  50)  on  this  subject.  We  bad, 
doubtless,  many  complaints  to  make  against  the  past  season,  but  in  this 
particular  respect  it  has  favoured  most  of  us.  The  wonderful  beads  of 
Autumn  Giant  seen  quite  recently  in  the  London  markets  would  almost 
make  us  forget  many  of  our  troubles  in  respect  to  the  weather.  1  saw  a 
fine  bed  utterly  destroyed  by  the  severe  frost  the  first  week  in  the 
present  month  near  Dover.  A  little  trouble  taken  in  lifting  and  hanging 
them  in  a  shed  would  have  saved  many.  A  cottager  told  me  he 
had  had  a  dish  of  Autumn  Giant  for  his  dinner  on  January  13th  by 
lifting  them  and  laying  them  in  by  the  heels  in  a  frame,  which  he 
covered  during  the  severe  frost. — R. 

-  Snowdrops. — “B.  C.,”  The  Willows,  Windsor,  writes: — “I 

never  remember  seeing  the  Snowdrop,  Galanthus  nivalis,  in  flower  so 
early  here.  It  is  quite  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  severe  frost  we  had  at  the  new  year  the  flowers  would  have  been 
out  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  they  are  now.  Since  the  frost 
they  have  come  on  rapidly,  and  now  (20th  inst.)  all  under  the  trees 
on  the  lawn  is  a  mass  of  pure  white.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Snow¬ 
drop  is  not  planted  so  extensively  as  it  ought  to  be  under  spreading 
trees  on  lawns,  where  grass  grows  sparsely,  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 
In  such  a  position  the  Snowdrop  is  quite  at  home,  and  has  a  beautiful 
effect.  Many  acres  of  the  grounds  at  Dunrobin  Castle  have  been 
planted  by  Mr.  Melville,  who  has  made  the  cultivation  of  the  Snowdrop 
a  speciality,  and  with  excellent  results.  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  in  flower  some  years  ago  they  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  flowers  were  very  large,  and  the  effect  of  acres  of  the 
beautiful  white  carpet  under  the  sombre  trees  as  seen  from  a  distance 
was  very  flne.” 

-  Plants  at  Nottingham  Natural  History  Museum. — 

Professor  Carr  informs  “Nature ’’that  a  very  extensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  British  and  foreign  plants  has  been  presented  to  the 
Nottingham  Natural  History  Museum  by  Mr.  H.  Fisher,  late  of  Newark. 
Some  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  collection  may  he  gathered 
from  the  following  enumeration  of  the  more  important  series  included 
in  it.  1,  A  practically  complete  herbarium  of  British  plants,  com¬ 
prising  about  2000  species  and  varieties,  and  about  10,000  specimens. 
2,  A  European  collection,  comprising  many  thousand  species  from 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Roumania,  Russia,  Norway, 
and  Sweden.  3,  Several  thousand  species  from  North  America.  4,  A 
very  fine  collection  from  the  Bombay  Presidency.  5,  About  1500  species 
from  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  other  plants  of  South  Africa.  6,  A 
small  collection  from  Australia.  Of  the  above  collection  that  from 
Russia  is  of  quite  exceptional  value  and  interest.  It  comprises  species 
from  all  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire — from  St.  Petersburg,  Lapland, 
and  the  Crimea,  through  Siberia  to  Kamskatka  and  Turkestan,  also  from 
the  Trans-Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  region.  The  Spanish  collection  is 
an  extremely  fine  and  valuable  one  —  probably  one  of  the  best  in 
existence.  In  order  to  hand  over  the  collection  to  the  town  in  as  com¬ 
plete  and  accessible  a  form  as  possible,  Mr.  Fisher  is  himself  arranging 
and  labelling  the  collection. 

• - Bournemouth  Gardeners’  Association.— This  Society  has 

now  entered  on  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
session  being  held  on  Monday  15th  inst.,  a  lecture  on  “  Soils  and 
Manures”  was  given  by  Professor  F.  M.  H.  Munro  of  Downton  College. 
Unfortunately  a  very  wet  night  limited  the  attendance.  The  lecturer 
gave  a  most  interesting  and  initructive  discourse,  making  special 
reference  to  Bournemouth  soil,  a  sample  of  which  had  been  sent  to 
him  for  analysis.  The  sample  was  taken  from  the  Common,  or  what  is 
now  termed  the  Meyrick  Park,  now  being  laid  out  by  the  Corporation , 
and  which  had  not  been  under  cultivation  in  the  memory  of  anyone.  At 
the  close  of  the  lecture.  Professor  Munro  received  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks,  and  the  same  was  accorded  to  the  Chairman,  T.  J.  Hankinson 
Esq.,  J.P.  This  lecture  was  arranged  by  the  Director  of  Technical 
Instruction  of  the  Hants  County  Council.  A  glance  at  the  soil 
constituents  suggests  that  if  profitable  crops  can  be  wrested  out  of  such 
soil,  the  Bournemouth  gardeners  must  be  most  excellent  cultivators. 
The  medium  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  gravel  and  sand  with  mere 
traces  of  clay  and  vegetable  matter,  while  the  chemical  analysis  reveals 
scarcely  anything  that  is  good.  We  are  glad  to  see  by  the  financial 
statement  that  the  Society  is  prosperous,  and  judging  from  the  following 
programme  for  the  present  year  intends  to  be  useful :  January  29th, 
“Artificial  Manures — Their  Use  and  Application,”  Professor  F.  M.  H* 
Munro  ;  February  6th,  “  Tomatoes  for  Profit,”  Mr.  S.  Castle,  Ashford 
Vineries,  Fordingbridge ;  February  20th,  “  Some  Interesting  Facts 


Concerning  Plant  Life” — Illustrated,  Mr.  W.  Jones  ;  March  6th,  “  The 
Improvement  of  the  Position  of  Gardeners,”  Mr.  H.  Elliott,  Stourfield 
Nursery,  Christchurch  ;  March  20th,  “  Can  a  Garden  be  Made  Effective 
with  Hardy  Plants  and  Annuals,”  Mr.  J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard  ; 
April  3rd,  “  The  Cultivation  of  Asparagus,”  Mr.  Skinner,  The  Gardens, 
Highcliffe  Castle;  April  17th,  “The  Cultivation  of  Amaryllis,”  Mr.  J, 
Spong  ;  May  Ist,  “History  of  the  Cross-Fertilization  of  Plants,”  Miss 
Roper  ;  May  15th,  “  A  Few  Hints  on  Orchid  Growing,”  Mr.  W.  H.  Jones  ; 
June  12ih,  “  Some  Varietiesiof  Aphis,”  Mr.  J,  Kettlee. 

- An  East  End  Horticultural  Society. — The  new  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  the  People’s  Palace,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  over 
which  the  Duke  of  Fife  is  to  preside,  will  probably  have,  a  daily  paper 
says,  a  large  membership.  It  will  be  essentially  an  amateur’s  Society, 
the  subscription  for  exhibiting  members  being  only  Is.  per  annum. 
For  this  modest  sum  it  is  proposed  to  grant  the  privileges  of  entry  for 
the  special  prizes  offered  to  working-men  horticulturists,  of  free  admission 
to  the  two  or  three  shows  held  in  the  course  of  the  year,  with  other 
privileges.  In  case  the  gate  money  taken  at  the  shows  and  the 
members’  subscriptions  should  not  sufldce  to  make  the  concern  financially 
sound,  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  interested  in  East 
London  will  be  asked  to  become  associates  and  vice-presidents. 

- WooLTON  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society, — 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  members  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in 
the  Mechanics’  Institute,  and  was  largely  attended  ;  Mr.  D.  H.  Johns 
presiding.  Besides  acknowledging  valuable  papers  read  by  local 
gardeners,  the  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  R.  J.  Harvey  Gibson,  Esq , 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  on  “  The  History  of  Botany  and  Agriculture,”  were  highly 
appreciated.  The  floral  concert  gave  unqualified  pleasure,  the  result 
being  that  the  sum  of  £10  10s.  was  sent  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution.  The  library  is  much  frequented,  and  shows  a 
great  increase  on  the  number  of  books  circulated.  Those  added  during 
the  current  year  were  “  The  Orchidaceous  Manual  ”  (two  vols.),  kindly 
presented  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  by  purchase,  “  The  Fruit 
Growers’  Guide,”  by  John  Wright,  and  Williams’  “Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants.”  The  account  shows  a  substantial  balance.  The  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  Librarian  were  unanimously  re-elected,  and  half  of  the 
Committee  retiring  the  following  were  elected  for  two  years  : — Messrs- 
J.  Stoney,  G.  Cliffe,  W.  Ellis,  G.  Mainwaring,  W.  Barber,  J.  Blakey, 
F.  Clarke,  T.  Sumner,  and  T.  Leadbetter. — R.  P.  R. 


H^MANTHUS  LINDENI. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  Hmmanthus  in 
cultivation.  It  was  discovered  by  M.  Auguste  Linden,  after  whom  it 
has  been  named,  in  the  Congo  region,  and  was  introduced  a  few  years 
ago.  In  October  last  MM.  Linden,  Brussels,  staged  a  fine  plant  of  it, 
amongst  other  novelties,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  S.W,,  and  for 
which  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  The  plant  in  question  bore  three  large 
scapes  of  bloom,  one  of  these  being  represented  in  the  illustration 
(fig.  11).  The  flowers  are  soft  rosy  red,  each  one  being  distinct,  and  are 
produced  in  large  heads. 


FRUITS  AT  DUFFUS  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Archibald  H.  Dunbar  sends  us  lists  of  fruits  grown  in  the 
gardens  at  Duff  us  House,  near  Elgin,  and  grown  well  too,  as  we  know 
by  the  specimens  we  have  received.  The  lists  have  been  reprinted 
from  the  “Moray  and  Nairn  Express,”  with  the  following  prefatory 
remarks : — 

“■  Moray  has  long  been  called  the  ‘  Garden  of  Scotland,’  though  by 
what  authority  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  places  which  contest  the  claim  ;  but  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  if 
there  were  any  possibility  of  putting  it  to  the  test,  the  climate  of  Moray 
will  be  hard  to  beat  in  this  far  north  Scotland  of  ours.  Probably  one  of 
the  best  tests  that  could  be  applied  is  in  the  production  of  fruits  grown 
in  the  open  air.  In  this  connection  we  have  pleasure  in  drawing  the 
special  attention  of  readers  to  a  complete  list  of  the  various  kinds  of 
fruit  which  many  years’  experience  has  proved  can  be  grown  with 
success  in  the  gardens  at  Duffus  House. 

“  There  are  many  good  gardens  in  the  province  of  Moray,  but 
probably  none  surpass  those  at  Duffus  House,  the  residence  of  Sir 
Archibald  Dunbar.  These  lists  of  fruits  grown  there  have  been 
carefully  drawn  up  by  Sir  Archibald’s  eldest  son.  The  value  of  the 
knowledge  they  impart  is  easily  understood  if  we  reflect  that  as  it  takes 
some  years  for  a  fruit  tree  to  come  into  bearing,  much  time  is  lost  in 
ascertaining  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  sorts.  A  study  of 
these  lists  will  thus  save  fruit  growers  years  of  disappointment,  and  we 
should  advise  the  preservation  of  them  for  future  reference. 
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“  The  variety  of  Apples  and  Pears  grown  at  DufEus  House  is  very 
remarkable.  We  are  accustomed  to  look  to  foreign  countries  for  much 
of  our  fruit  supply,  and  for  the  importation  of  Apples  alone  from 
America  and  Tasmania  enormous  sums  of  British  money  are  annually 
paid.  But  if  the  cultivation  of  fruit  were  more  generally  attended  to, 
and  the  fact  better  understood  that  it  was  possible  to  grow  in  this 
country  the  fine  varieties  enumerated  in  these  lists,  then  fruit  would 


the  best  of  vegetable  food.  In  Germany  and  America,  for  instance^ 
rich  and  poor  alike  are  well  aware  of  this.  Their  value  is  not  yet 
fully  realised  in  this  country,  and  especially  among  the  working 
classes.  But  if  a  wider  knowledge  existed  of  the  fruit-producing 
capabilities  of  our  soil,  under  proper  modes  of  cultivation,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  value  of  Apples  as  a  cheap  and  wholesome 
artic’e  of  food  would  be  more  generally  recognised.” 


Fig.  11.— H^MANTHUS  LINDENI. 


become  much  more  common  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  we  should  pay  less 
money  to  the  foreigner.  It  has  been  said 

‘  A  cooked  Apple  a  day 
Keeps  the  doctor  away,’ 

and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Apples,  either  baked  or  cooked,  are 


Besides  general  lists,  selections  of  the  different  kinds  are  given, 
such  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries, 
and  Strawberries.  The  pamphlet,  published  at  the  Express  OflBce, 
175,  High  Street,  Elgin,  contains  a  good  and  cherished  collection 
of  fruits. 
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Queen’s  Prize,  Windsor  Show. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  decision  of  the  Committee  as  to  the 
allocation  of  this  prize  will  be  very  carefully  considered,  as  in  order  to 
give  the  members  of  the  N.R.S.  a  fair  chance  all  round  a  small  class 
should  be  decided  on.  But  if  the  executive  decide  on  a  small  class  and 
then  make  certain  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  method  of  exhibiting 
(such  as  an  arrangement  of  alternating  Tea  and  H.P.  Roses,  which  I 
hear  is  possible)  it  will  hamper  small  growers.  The  large  grower  has  at 
all  times  odds  in  his  favour,  and  therefore  the  smaller  growers  who  are 
in  the  numerical  majority  of  about  twenty  to  one  in  our  Society  should 
be  given  every  reasonable  chance  of  winning  this  coveted  prize. — 
Chas.  J.  Grahame. 

Reigate  Rose  Association. 

We  are  informed  that  nearly  £200  will  be  offered  in  prizes  at  the 
forthcoming  Show.  Mr.  R.  E.  West  offers  a  challenge  prize  in  silver, 
value  £5,  for  a  table  decoration  for  eight  persons,  to  be  won  twice  by 
the  same  member,  the  second  to  receive  £1  Is.  from  Hon.  H.  Cubitt. 
Mr.  Frank  Cant  offers  a  piece  of  plate,  value  £5  6s.  for  twenty-four 
distinct  single  trusses,  to  be  won  twice  by  the  same  member.  We  have 
received  expressions  of  regret  that  the  Show  has  been  fixed  for  the  same 
day  as  the  Croydon  Show.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  so  or  not ; 
but  if  it  is,  and  the  clashing  was  avoidable,  it  seems  a  pity  to  run  the 
risk  of  impairing  both  exhibitions  ;  but  local  authorities  ought  to  know 
what  is  best  for  their  districts. 

Rose  Mrs.  W,  J.  Grant. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  of  Newtownards,  advertise  this  Rose  in 
the  “  Rosarians’  Year  Book  ”  under  the  name  of  “Belle  Siebrecht,  H.T.” 
They  add  that  they  disposed  of  their  stock  of  this  variety  to  Messrs. 
Siebrecht  &  Wadley  of  New  York,  who  have  considered  it  their 
privilege  to  change  the  name.  Without  going  into  the  invidious 
question  of  which  of  the  two  names  is  best  suited  to  British  mouths  and 
British  pencils,  permit  me  to  say  that,  as  a  member  of  the  N.R,S.,  which 
bestowed  its  gold  medal  upon  the  Rose  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  before  it  was 
purchased  by  the  American  firm,  I  “  consider  it  my  privilege  ”  to 
adhere  to  the  original  name,  and  I  hope  all  rosarians  in  the  British  Isles 
will  do  the  same. 

Canker  on  the  Wild  Briar. 

When  canker  attacks  a  standard  Marechal  Niel,  the  matter  is  often 
spoken  of  as  if  it  was  a  malady  belonging  especially  to  that  or  other 
cultivated  varieties.  But,  while  getting  standard  stocks  lately  from  the 
hedges,  I  have  come  across  several  cases  of  canker,  not  only  in  old,  but 
in  two  year  and  even  one  year  old  stems.  The  appearance  is  exactly 
like  the  first  symptoms  of  canker  in  an  Apple  shoot,  and  it  does  not  seem 
in  any  case  to  have  been  caused  by  an  external  wound,  nor  from  frost¬ 
bite,  as  the  occurrences  were  in  thoroughly  sheltered  positions.  In  the 
case  of  a  strong  shoot  of  the  year,  the  attack  had  evidently  taken  place 
in  the  late  summer,  as  fresh  growth  had  occurred  immediately  below  the 
affected  spot.  Is  it  possible  that  the  exceptional  season  of  1893  has 
induced  this  by  a  similar  series  of  causes  to  those  which  have  made 
Apples  keep  so  badly? — W.  R.  Raillem. 

Hybrid  Tea  Classification. 

I  THINK  “  J.  B.’s  ”  criticism  in  the  Journal  (page  47)  is  founded  on 
an  erroneous  reading  of  what  has  been  written  on  this  new  class  ;  but 
possibly  he  has  only  in  reading  the  recent  correspondence  become  aware 
of,  and  as  yet  has  not  grasped  the  point  that  there  had  been  cases  of 
disqualification  in  1893  by  the  showing  of  Hybrid  Teas  in  H.P.  classes. 
Such  disqualifications  took  place  at  Earl’s  Court.  One  case  I  remember 
well,  of  a  beautiful  box  of  Roses  disqualified  in  July,  as  I  was  acting  as 
a  judge  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Pemberton  is  to  be  thanked  for  having  called  early  attention  to 
these  Earl’s  Court  schedules  in  1893,  otherwise  many  rosarians  might 
have  taken  up  boxes  of  Grace  Darling,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  La 
France,  and  Caroline  Testout,  and  found  their  trouble  and  labour  to 
be  so  much  wasted  energy.  From  Mr.  Pemberton’s  warning  I  made 
inquiry,  and  was  forearmed,  and  so  saved  such  annoyance.  So  much  for 
disqualification. 

I  have  not  read,  in  a  minor  tone  or  otherwise,  that  the  Hybrid  Teas 
have  been  deposed  from  a  position  of  honour  ;  but  I  certainly  feel,  with 
others,  that  to  take  Roses  out  of  classes  where  they  have  been  well 
known  for  periods  ranging  up  to  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  order  to 
humour  what  can  only  be  considered  a  new-fangled  idea  in  classifica¬ 
tion,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  somewhat  more  closely  approaching  the 
ridiculous  than  the  sublime,  and  certainly  merits  no  encomium  on  its 
originator. 

By  what  I  can  only  call  a  narrow  squeak  at  the  recent  N.R.S.  annual 
meeting,  the  Hybrid  Teas  escaped  further  disaster  and  effacement,  as  it 
was  only  by  repeated  correction,  objection,  and  explanation  on  that 
occasion  that  many  in  the  room  understood  the  absurd  pass  to  which 
the  new  Hybrid  Tea  classification  had  brought  matters.  However, 


Mr.  Frank  Cant  may  be  said  to  have  saved  the  situation,  and  now 
Hybrid  Teas  can  be  shown  at  our  meetings  when  they  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  eligible,  although  “  J.  B.’’  seems  to  think  they 
“  were  ever  ’’  so  placed .  Yes  !  they  loere  until  last  year’s  Rose  Catalogue 
Committee  brought  in  the  present  classification,  and  made  the  discussion 
a  necessity.  From  a  botanical  point  of  view  “  J.  B.’’  may  certainly  be 
right  in  being  desirous  of  minute  classification  in  Rose  culture,  but  after 
all  how  many  really  want  it?  Those  to  whom  it  might  be  useful  are,  I 
think,  a  small  minority.  What  is  really  wanted  in  our  Society’s 
publication  is  simplicity,  and  also  clearness  ;  and  these  advantages  are 
not  to  be  obtained  by  piling  class  upon  class,  and  dividing  these  again 
into  smaller  sub-classes,  making  matters  to  a  novice  “  confusion  worse 
confounded,”  “  J.  B.”  thinks  the  fact  of  there  not  having  been  a  single 
box  of  Hybrid  Teas  shown  in  1893  as  one  of  no  moment,  because  it  was 
the  first  year  of  introduction ;  but  it  was  not  the  first  year  in  which 
most  of  us  had  known  many  of  these  H.T.  flowers,  which  certainly 
would  have  been  shown  by  the  large  growers  if  they  regarded  the  class 
with  enthusiasm.  But  they  do  not  so  regard  it,  and  the  reason  of  the 
empty  class  is  that  few  like  or  really  care  for  it,  and  we  must  have  some 
more  convincing  arguments  in  its  favour  than  those  given  on  page  47  if  it 
is  to  be  retained.  Otherwise  “  W.  R.  Raillem’s  ”  condemnation,  supported 
by  such  a  rosarian  as  Mr.  Lindsell  and  a  man  of  such  great  experience 
as  “  D.,  Beal,”  will  bear  fruit  before  the  year  1894  passes  away. — Charles 
J,  Grahame. 


I  ADMIT  that  “  D.  Beal”  (page  47)  was  right  and  I  was  wrong  when 
I  opposed  his  having  the  first  Hybrid  Tea  turned  out  of  the  Tea  classes. 
I  even  agree  now  that  a  red  Tea  is  not  an  improvement  to  any  box  of 
Teas.  But  I  also  agree  with  “  J.  B.”  (p.  47)  that  no  one  is  injured  by 
Hybrid  Teas  having  a  class  of  their  own,  and  that  this  is  likely  to 
promote  their  further  development.  Almost  all  large  classes  are  for  the 
“  any  kind,”  so  that  there  is  little  fear  of  La  France  and  her  children 
not  appearing. — A,  C,  _ 

It  is  satisfactory,  as  Mr.  Grahame  (page  46)  says,  to  find  such 
authorities  as  Mr,  Lindsell  And  “  D.,  Beal”  siding  with  those  who  do 
not  approve  of  the  new  arrangement  of  Hybrid  Teas  in  the  N.R.S. 
catalogue.  It  seems  to  me  that  “  J.  B.”  does  not  quite  catch  the  point. 
This  is  not,  as  I  look  upon  it,  that  certain  so-called  H.T.’s  will  suffer 
much  in  qualification  for  exhibition,  but  rather  as  to  whether  La  France 
and  Captain  Christy  are  H.T.’s,  and  if  so  why  others  are  not  classified 
as  such  with  them. 

There  is  also  a  principle  in  question,  whether  classification  now  and 
in  future  shall  consist  of  separation  into  many  small  classes  or  amalga¬ 
mation  into  a  few  broad  ones.  Upon  this  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  of 
“  D.,  Beal”  (whom  few  will  accuse  of  being  “  revolutionary  ”  in  his 
suggestions)  and  Mr.  Grahame,  that  what  we  want  now,  and  shall  want 
even  more  in  future,  is  confederation  into  a  few  wide  well-known  classes 
rather  than  further  partitioning  off  into  minute  sub-divisions.  Mr. 
Wm.  Paul,  in  his  large  work  “  The  Rose  Garden,”  divides  cultivated 
Roses  into  forty-one  groups,  and  in  his  paper  read  at  the  R.H.S,  Con¬ 
ference  in  1889,  into  forty-four  groups  arranged  under  sixteen  sections. 
All  this  is  most  useful  and  interesting,  and  should  by  no  means  be  lost 
sight  of,  in  view  of  further  hybridisation,  and  as  a  court  of  appeal  in 
working  out  the  origins  of  new  varieties.  But  it  is,  and  must  be, 
“  caviare  to  the  general if  a  man  must  be  “  up  ”  in  all  these  groups 
and  sections  before  he  can  become  a  rosarian,  he  will  have  to  “  read 
first,”  and  perhaps  to  pass  a  stiff  examination.  For  ordinary,  and 
also  for  exhibition  purposes,  we  must,  I  am  sure,  have  a  simpler  and 
wider  classification,  ranking  Bourbon  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas  under 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  Teas  and  Noisettes  under  Teas. — W.  R.  Raillem. 


Satisfied,  as  no  doubt  many  of  us  have  been,  with  the  onslaught  of 
“  W.  R.  Raillem  ”  and  C.  J.  Grahame  on  this  class,  I  am  delighted  to  see 
the  old  hand,  “  D.,  Beal”  (page  47),  dealing  blows  still  more  weighty 
on  the  matter.  If  at  general  shows  Hybrid  Teas  are  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual  stands,  what  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  and 
worry  is  opened  to  those  who  undertake  the  not  very  enviable  duty  of 
judging.  My  own  feeling  is  that  in  the  whole  subject  of  judging  there 
is  nothing  more  annoying  to  a  junior,  and  possibly  amateur  judge,  than 
that  of  disqualifying  an  exhibit. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  every  exhibitor  should  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  rules  and  regulations.  No  doubt  all  this  is  right  in 
theory,  but  this,  alas  1  does  not  always  agree  with  practice.  The  National 
Rose  Society’s  regulation  as  to  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas  was  not  a  new 
thing  when  I,  a  mere  pigmy  comparatively  in  Rose  knowledge,  was 
obliged  conscientiously  to  disqualify  two  such  giants  as  Mr.  Prince  and 
Mr.  Cooling  for  placing  in  their  twenty-four  Teas  Grace  Darling.  A 
most  unpleasant  duty  it  was,  the  more  so  as  the  stand  of  the  former 
exhibitor  was  exceptionally  grand.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the 
general  body  of  lesser  exhibitors  realise  the  fact  that  if  N.R. S.’s  rules 
are  to  be  carried  out,  and  I  hold  they  should  be  law  on  all  matters 
affecting  the  exhibition  of  the  Rose,  how  many  annoyances  of  this  kind 
must  occur,  because  in  almost  every  season  La  France  has  been,  unlike 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  a  favourite,  and  deservedly  so,  exhibition  flower. 

It  would  seem  from  “  J.  B.’s  ”  note  that  follows  “  D.,  Beal's”  that 
there  is  a  misunderstanding  somewhere,  the  former  stating  that  “  Hybrid 
Teas  may  now  be  shown  in  all  classes,  in  which  they  were  ever  eligible,” 
whilst  the  latter,  to  us  outsiders  the  great  authority,  says,  “  And  now 
see  what  the  action  of  N.R.S.  has  done  for  it.  It  (La  France)  and  its 
three  sports — Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  Denmark 
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— cannot  be  shown  in  any  class  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals.”  What  reconciling 
can  there  be  between  these  two  opinions  ?  Surely  it  is  a  mistake  to  alter 
the  position  of  a  Rose  after  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  life. 

I  note  that  “  D.,  DeaZ,”  says  there  are  only  eleven  Hybrid  Teas; 
he  seems  to  count  Captain  Christy  and  its  climbing  variety  as  two,  but 
for  exhibition  purposes  they  can  only  be  one,  thus  reducing  the  number 
further,  at  least  as  I  understand  the  N.R.S.’s  regulations. — Y.  B.  A.  Z, 


Perhaps  it  is  not  often  that  the  contention  of  a  correspondent  is 
absolutely  established  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Journal  in  which  it 
appears.  But  on  page  47  I  wrote  that  the  previous  letters  had  implied 
that  some  hardship  had  been  inflicted  upon  Hybrid  Teas  by  the  action  of 
the  N.R.S.,  and  “  D.,  Deal,”  on  the  same  page,  puts  the  suggested  hard¬ 
ship  into  words,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  how  entirely  erroneous  it  is, 
when  he  says  that  these  flowers  “  cannot  be  shown  in  any  class  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  ....  these  Roses  are  excluded.”  The  multiplicity  of 
matters  which  claim  the  attention  of  your  esteemed  correspondent  must 
have  caused  him  to  forget  what  occurred  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
N.R.S.  A  resolution  was  brought  forward  which  ran — “  Hybrid  Teas 
must  not  be  exhibited  among  Teas  and  Noisettes.”  The  fair  inference 
from  this  would  naturally  be  that  they  may  be  shown  in  other  classes  ; 
but  to  establish  the  matter  upon  a  firmer  basis  than  inference 
Mr.  Frank  Cant  wisely  moved  to  add  the  words — “  but  they  may  be 
shown  with  H.P.’s  and  in  mixed  classes,”  and  in  this  form  the  regulation 
was  adopted.  So  what  “  D.,  DmZ ”  ought  to  have  written  was — “they 
can  be  shown  in  any  class  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals.” 

Again,  I  think,  “  D.,  Deal,”  is  scarcely  correct  in  writing  that  there 
are  only  eleven  varieties  of  H.T.’s  mentioned  in  the  catalogue.  I  write 
with  reserve  upon  this  point,  because  at  the  moment  I  cannot  put  my 
hand  upon  the  book  in  question,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  two  lists  of  Hybrid  Teas  contained  therein,  and  that  while  the 
first  list  contains  only  eleven  names,  the  second  one  embraces  many 
more,  some  of  them  very  beautiful  flowers,  well  worthy  of  separate 
classification  and  exhibition. 

All  who  know  your  correspondent  must  recognise  the  truthfulness 
of  his  last  sentence  on  page  47,  and  I  am  therefore  sure  that  he  will  be 
glad  to  have  his  memory  refreshed,  and  to  be  set  right  upon  the  points 
mentioned  above. — J.  B. 


GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

As  briefly  mentioned  in  our  last  issue  the  annual  friendly  supper  of 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
was  held  at  Simpson’s,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst. 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  he  was  supported 
by  a  large  company,  nearly  a  hundred  gentlemen  sitting  down  to  the 
tables.  Amongst  those  present  we  noticed  Phillip  Crowley,  E.-q., 
H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  T.  F.  Peacock,  Esq,  (honorary  solicitor  to  the 
Institution),  R.  M.  Hogg,  Esq.,  Messrs.  A.  Moss,  J.  Weeks,  H.  Turner, 
H.  Cutbush,  G.  Bunyard,  J.  Laing,  J.  H.  Veitch,  W.  J.  Nutting, 
J.  Webber,  G.  Monro,  P.  Barr,  W,  G.  Head,  A.  F.  Barron,  J.  Hudson, 
G.  Wythes,  with  many  other  horticulturists  and  supporters  of  this 
deserving  charitable  organisation.  The  arrangements  were  carried  out  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  the  Secretary,  in  his  customary  able  manner,  and  the 
proceedings  being  of  a  purely  social  character  enabled  those  present  to 
spend  a  pleasant  evening. 

The  Chairman,  after  the  usual  patriotic  toasts  had  been  disposed  of, 
rendered  that  of  “Continued  Success  and  Prosperity  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution.”  He  said  they  had  good  reason  for  con¬ 
gratulating  themselves  in  being  fairly  successful  during  the  past  year, 
especially  when  considering  the  general  depression  that  existed  through¬ 
out  the  country.  This  was  a  gratifying  fact  of  which  they  all  might 
be  proud.  The  balance  sheet  which  they  had  passed  that  day  showed 
the  position  they  were  in  at  present.  It  proved  t’nat  nearly  £2700  had 
during  the  past  year  been  expended  in  pensions  and  gratuities.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  would  briefly  call  attention  to  a  few  facts  to  show  how  they 
had  progressed.  The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  was 
founded  in  1838,  and  during  the  first  year,  their  income  was  a  little 
over  £100,  and  they  had  two  pensioners.  Now  there  were  158  pensioners, 
1300  annual  subscribers,  and  many  life  members.  The  average  age  of  the 
pensioners  was  seventy -six,  and  forty-five  of  them  were  over  eighty -two 
years  of  age.  During  the  fifty-four  years  the  Institution  had  been  in 
existence  more  than  £65,000  had  been  given  away  in  pensions. 
(Applause.)  To  maintain  this  liberality  the  income  must  be  kept  up. 
Nothing  can  stand  still ;  it  must  either  go  forward  or  backwards.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  everyone  would  do  his  best  in  pushing  forward  the 
work  of  this  splendid  organisation.  Being  quite  a  social  gathering  that 
evening  it  was  not  the  proper  time  to  make  an  appeal  for  fund.s,  but  he 
would  ask  all  present  to  recommend  the  Institution  to  their  friends. 
Gardeners,  as  a  rule — there  were  exceptions,  he  knew — could  not 
contribute  much  out  of  their  earnings  towards  the  Institution,  but  they 
could  assist  greatly  by  bringing  it  before  their  employers.  There  were 
many  gentlemen  in  this  country  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  IBenevolent  Institution.  If  they  desired  to  make  headway  they 
must  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  There  was  an  idea  abroad  that 
they  were  rich,  because  their  funded  property  brought  them  in  about 
.£700  a  year,  but  that  was  totally  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  pensioners.  What  was  needed  was  an  increase  in  the  annual 
subscriptions.  Each  year  they  lost  by  death  annual  subscribers,  and  to 
continue  to  pay  away  £2700  yearly  the  number  of  supporters  must  be 


maintained.  They  all  knew  that  one  or  two  other  gardening  charities 
had  been  established,  including  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  and 
he  desired  to  see  that  prosper,  as  it  was  doing.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  he  also 
hoped  that  the  older  one  would  hold  its  own.  Whilst  remembering  that 
they  had  a  good  backbone,  the  sum  at  disposal  for  the  relief  of  the 
needy  was,  as  he  had  said,  not  enough.  There  had  been  twenty-four 
candidates  refused  that  day,  some  of  whom  had  made  repeated  appli¬ 
cations.  He  personally  knew  one  who  had  been  elected,  and  who  would 
look  upon  the  £20  a  year  as  a  small  fortune.  The  new  rule  which  gave 
subscribers  power  to  vote  according  to  the  length  of  time  they  had 
assisted  the  Institution  he  considered  one  of  the  best  that  had  been 
made.  He  trusted  the  Institution  would  continue  to  prosper.  He  had 
pleasure  in  proposing  the  toast  and  coupling  the  name  of  Mr.  Nutting 
with  it.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Nutting,  in  briefly  responding,  said  he  was  one  of  the  oldest 
members,  and  remembered  the  Institution  since  1848,  about  ten  years 
after  it  had  started.  Since  that  time  he  had  taken  a  great  interest  in 
it.  On  behalf  of  the  Institution  he  would  return  thanks  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  toast  had  been  received.  What  they  had  done  in  the  past 
he  was  sure  would  be  done  in  the  future.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  proposed  “  The  Executive  and  Workers  of  the 
Institution,”  and  said  that  for  the  moment  he  would,  as  Treasurer, 
exclude  himself  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  toast.  The  Executive 
and  workers  were  a  very  important  body  of  gentlemen.  They  had  as 
Trustees  Mr.  Sherwood,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Mr.  John  Lee.  Then  the 
Auditors  did  their  work  well,  and  to  Mr.  Peacock,  their  Honorary 
Solicitor,  they  were  much  indebted  for  the  kind  way  in  which  he  had 
revised  their  rules  during  the  past  year.  They  had  not  received  a  single 
complaint  in  regard  to  this  matter,  which  said  much  for  Mr.  Peacock’s 
ability.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were  twenty-four  Committeemen,  and 
one-third  of  these  were,  in  accordance  with  their  rules,  practical 
gardeners.  In  the  interest  of  the  Institution  they  had  selected  those  on 
the  Committee  who  resided  as  near  the  metropolis  as  possible,  so  that 
they  could  attend  the  meetings.  As  to  the  Secretary  he  would  say  but 
little  then,  and  as  regards  the  Scrutineers  they  carried  out  their 
arduous  labours  in  a  most  efficient  manner.  This  would  be  understood 
when  he  mentioned  that  no  less  than  52,317  votes  had  been  polled  that 
day.  He  would  couple  the  names  of  Mr.  Monro  and  Mr.  Cutbush  with 
the  toast.  (Cheers.) 

Mr,  Monro  briefly  responded,  remarking  that  to  show  the  interest 
the  Committee  took  in  the  work  he  might  mention  that  the  average 
attendance  at  the  meetings  was  fifteen,  which  spoke  well  out  of  twenty- 
four  members.  Mr.  Cutbush  said  that  he  assisted  in  the  work  of 
scrutineering  the  voting  papers,  because  being  young  he  considered  it  a 
duty  to  help  those  who  were  in  need  of  assistance. 

Mr.  A.  Moss  gave  the  toast  of  “  The  Chairman,”  and  said  that  Mr. 
Sherwood  had  done  much  towards  benefiting  the  Institution.  Since  he 
took  the  chairmanship,  in  1886,  the  coffers  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  had  been  considerably  replenished,  and  last  year, 
to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  his  firm  (Messrs.  Hurst  &  Co.),  Mr.  Sherwood, 
with  his  usual  beneficence,  gave  £100.  They  would  agree  with  him 
that  a  gentleman  who  had  been  the  means  of  adding  so  much  to  the 
funds  deserved  to  have  his  health  drunk,  and  he  wished  him  long  life 
and  continued  prosperity.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Sherwood,  in  responding,  said  he  had  done  his  best  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  Institution,  simply  because  his  business  brought  him 
amongst  gardeners,  and  it  was  a  duty  to  render  all  possible  aid  to  such 
worthy  charities.  It  gave  him  very  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  do  so, 
and  his  time  and  money — to  a  certain  extent — were  at  the  service  of  the 
Institution.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  health  of  “  The  Secretary,”  and 
remarked  that  in  Mr.  Ingram  they  had  a  perfect  Secretary.  The  late 
Mr.  R.  Cutler  undoubtedly  made  the  Institution  what  it  is,  and  when 
he  died  they  thought  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  finding  a 
secretary  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  They  had,  however,  been  favoured, 
and  if  the  metropolis  had  been  searched  through,  a  more  popular, 
energetic,  and  deserving  man  than  Mr.  Ingram  could  not  be  found. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  was  sure  that  Mr.  Ingram  took  great  interest  in  his 
work,  and  was  determined  to  make  the  Institution  even  more  prosperous. 
One  of  the  auditors,  Mr.  Swift,  a  member  of  his  staff,  informed  him  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  through  the  books  of  the  Institution,  they  were 
so  splendidly  kept.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Ingram,  in  responding,  said  he  would  do  in  the  future  what  he 
had  done  in  the  past,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Committee,  would 
always  work  in  the  interests  of  the  Institution. 


TOP-DRESSING  CONIFERS  AT  DROPMORE. 

I  COULD  but  notice  when  at  Dropmore  recently  that  Mr.  Herrin  had 
been  assisting  some  of  the  Coniferje  growing  there  by  adding  top-dressings 
of  clay  taken  from  the  bed  of  a  large  pond  during  the  winter.  The  late 
Mr.  Frost  fully  realised  the  importance  of  these  top-dressings,  and  Mr. 
Herrin  now  not  less  so.  Any  garden  refuse  or  wood  accumulations, 
trimmings  from  roadsides,  and  vegetable  matter,  allowed  to  decay 
furnish  an  excellent  dressing,  which  keeps  the  roots  near  the  surface. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  myriads  of  what  were  very  fine  Conifers 
in  the  country  now  becoming  thin  and  ragged  in  appearance  have 
become  so  because  the  roots  have  gone  deep  in  search  of  food  and 
moisture  which  they  fail  to  find  below,  whilst  had  they  been  from  time 
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to  time  top-dressed,  would  have  fed  the  roots  liberally  and  kept  the 
trees  in  almost  luxuriant  growth. 

The  giant  Araucaria  at  Dropmore  is  one  of  the  best  examples  anywhere 
of  the  value  of-top  dressing  Conifers,  for  there  have  been  from  time  to  time 
frequent  additions  made  to  the  surfacing  or  mulching,  and  the  tree  is 
now  not  only  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  for  its  exceeding  height,  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  whole  world 
so  grandly  furnished  right  to  the  ground  as  this  one  is.  Of  course  there 
are  many  Conifers  there  planted  on  the  lawns  that  cannot  be  so  treated. 
These  have  to  take  their  chance.  Away  in  the  remoter  woods  grand 
specimens  crop  up  constantly,  and  in  every  case  where  top-dressing  can 
be  furnished  it  is  productive  of  great  good.  With  a  soil  naturally  light 
and  loose  an  addition  of  clay  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  helpful.  All 
about  the  grounds  where  the  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Andro- 
medas,  and  other  shrubs  are  in  wonderful  profusion,  there  is  a  grand 
promise  of  bloom,  and  about  the  middle  of  May  the  place  will  indeed 
be  gloriously  beautiful.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  about 
Dropmore,  it  still  remains  a  delightful  show  place,  and  seems  always 
to  be  as  fresh  as  it  is  enjoyable. — A.  D. 


Judging  at  Edinburgh  Show. 

With  reference  to  “Outsider’s”  (page  55)  opinion  that  if 
the  Committee  had  acted  as  he  suggests  in  informing  the  judges 
that  they  considered  the  award  was  wrong,  but  were  powerless 
to  alter  it,  they  would  have  earned  the  goodwill  of  exhibitors 
generally,  by  doing  all  that  lay  in  their  power.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  case  where  the  judges’  decision  was  questioned,  the  exhibits 
examined  by  practical  men,  including  members  of  the  Committee,  and 
found  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  justice.  The  Committee  instructed 
their  Secretary  to  write  to  the  unfortunate  second  prizewinner,  and  say 
how  sorry  they  were  that  a  mistake  had  occurred,  but  at  the  time  they 
had  every  confidence  in  the  judges,  who  had  been  recommended  to  them 
as  possessing  practical  knowledge  ;  but  they  found  otherwise,  and  that 
they  (the  Committee)  would  see  in  the  future  that  fit  and  proper  persons 
were  appointed  as  judges  regardless  of  expense.  The  second-prize  man 
forgave  the  Committee  their  share  of  the  blunder  that  deprived  him  of 
a  silver  cup.  This  same  Committee  by  that  single  action  regained 
absolutely  the  confidence  of  exhibitors. — An  Exhibitor. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira. 

I  SEE  in  last  week’s  Journal  (page  55)  that  “E.  M.”  speaking  of 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira  Chrysanthemum  says  it  resembles  Mabel  Ward.  I 
fancy  he  cannot  have  the  true  variety.  It  has  the  same  shaped  petals  and 
of  the  same  colour  as  Jardin  des  Plantes.  It  is  one  of  the  best  growers  of 
any  incurved  I  know,  but  late  ;  I  had  a  number  of  plants  at  Christmas 
with  six  good  blooms  on  each.  Although  not  grown  for  exhibition  the 
blooms  would  have  beaten  any  Jardin  des  Plantes  I  have  seen  this 
year.  It  will  be  the  best  incurved  yellow  for  late  flowering,  and 
will  keep  good  all  through  January.  To  my  mind  this  is  a  far  better 
quality  in  a  flower  than  being  useful  for  a  show  board  only,  but  I  suspect 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira  will  be  seen  at  the  next  season’s  shows.  I  send  you 
the  only  bloom  of  it  I  have  left,  which  was  cut  some  time  ago.  It  is 
not  so  large  as  one  that  you  previously  described  as  “  extremely  rich.” 
I  feel  confident  “  E,  M.”  does  not  know  the  variety,  and  he  should  not 
criticise  what  he  thought  to  be  Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira  in  1892.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  what  Mr.  Owen  has  to  say  about  it,  and  what  you  say 
about  the  colour  of  the  bloom  sent.  Does  it  approach  Mabel 
Ward  more  closely  than  Jardin  des  Plantes? — W.  Wells. 

[The  bloom  in  its  semi-open  state  showing  the  inner  side  of  the 
florets  is  as  bright  as  Jardin  des  Plantes  ;  if  it  were  quite  incurved, 
showing  the  outer  side  of  the  florets,  it  would  be  a  little  paler  yet 
brighter  than  Golden  Empress.] 

Useful  Chrysanthemums. 

Generally  we  want  to  grow  “  the  best  ”  for  a  particular  purpose. 
Having  during  the  past  few  seasons  made  extensive  trials,  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  varieties  with  every  confidence.  The  best  of  all 
among  the  earlies  is  undoubtedly  Ryecroft  Glory.  It  comes  into  bloom 
a  few  weeks  before  the  glut  of  November  bloomers.  The  blooms,  which 
are  of  good  substance,  are  of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  excellent  form,  and  the 
habit  or  growth  of  the  plant  has  everything  to  recommend  it.  When 
stock  will  allow  it  will  be  largely  grown  by  market  men.  A  decidedly 
good  white  is  Lady  Fitzwygram.  It  is  very  pure  and  of  a  useful  size. 
To  precede  Selbourne  this  is  likely  to  become  popular.  For  a  dark 
crimson,  especially  for  planting  out  and  blooming  in  the  open,  nothing 
equals  John  Wolf.  It  is  fuller,  larger,  and  richer  in  colour  than  Roi 
des  Pr6coces,  and  ultimately  will  replace  that  variety.  0.  J. 
Quintus  is  not  grown  half  as  much  as  it  deserves.  It  is  the  best  of  the 
pinks,  very  free  bloomer,  and  of  capital  habit.  The  colour  shows  well 
by  artificial  light.  When  it  expands  in  the  open  air  the  colour  is  darker 
Aud  not  so  taking. 


The  above  quartette  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  good  and  useful 
early  or  October  blooming  varieties.  Undoubtedly  the  best  late  white 
is  L.  Canning.  It  has  a  capital  habit  of  growth,  dwarf,  and  sturdy. 
The  blooms  are  large  and  very  pure.  Many  persons  make  a  mistake 
with  this  variety  in  stopping  the  growths  too  late,  June  30th  is  quite 
late  enough  for  the  final  pinching.  Golden  Gem  is  a  first-class  yellow, 
but  when  grown  in  beds  and  potted  in  October — the  plan  some  growers 
adopt — the  blooms  come  bronze.  The  best  golden  yellow  is  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Hill,  the  best  blooms  being  produced  on  plants  stopped  about  the  latter 
end  of  July. — W.  J.  Godfrey. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  General  Committee  of  this  Society  held  a  meeting  at  Anderton’s 
Hotel  on  Monday  evening  last,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  R. 
Ballantine.  It  was  announced  that  the  whole  of  the  nominations  for 
judges  at  the  Society’s  shows  in  October,  Novem'oer,  and  December  had 
been  accepted,  and  also  that  it  was  proposed  to  hold  the  annual  meeting 
on  the  19th  February. 

Interesting  correspondence  was  read  from  the  Victorian  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  concerning  Chrysanthemum  cultivation  and  exhibition 
in  that  uolony,  and  from  the  Curator  of  the  Missouri  Botanic  Garden  in 
respect  to  the  work  of  floral  nomenclature  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists.  Mr.  J.  R.  Starling,  who  has  acted  as 
the  Society’s  Treasurer  for  many  years,  tendered  his  resignation ;  but 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  ask  him  to  reconsider  his  decision  before 
the  annual  meeting.  The  report  of  the  Schedule  sub-Committee  was 
then  presented.  The  principal  items  appear  to  be  the  institution  of  a 
class  for  hairy  Chrysanthemums  and  additions  to  the  metropolitan 
classes  for  amateurs.  The  term  “amateur”  as  now  adopted  by  the 
Society  is  one  who  does  not  employ  paid  assistance  of  any  kind  in  the 
culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum  or  advertises  them  for  sale.  In  class  40 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  there  will  be  foliage  plants  added,  and 
the  space  reduced  to  60  feet  instead  of  100.  The  specimen  plants  may 
be  disbudded  at  the  option  of  the  exhibitor,  and  a  new  class  is  proposed 
for  six  single  flowered  Chrysanthemums,  bush  form,  not  formally  trained, 
with  prizes  of  £2,  £1  lOs.,  and  £1.  For  table  decorations  gold,  silver- 
gilt,  and  silver  medals  will  be  offered,  and  for  Chrysanthemums  with 
long  stems  some  good  money  prizes  are  also  promised.  Vases  of 
Chrysanthemums  are  also  provided  for.  Among  the  donors  of  special 
prizes  are  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  Godfrey,  Mr.  W.  Wells,  and  Messrs. 
Cutbush  &  Sons.  The  above  constitute  the  most  important  items  con¬ 
cerning  the  great  November  Show,  the  others  in  October  and  December 
being  but  little  interfered  with.  There  were  three  societies — the 
Dulwich,  Stoke  Newington,  and  the  Teignmouth  admitted  iu  affiliation. 

Stopping  Chrysanthemums. 

The  information  would  be  most  opportune  if  growers  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  were  to  state  their  views  as  to  the  most  suitable  time  to  stop 
or  top  Chrysanthemums  which  are  being  grown  on  the  specimen  bloom 
principle,  so  that  the  buds  will  show  at  proper  dates  for  them  to  develop 
into  handsome  and  well  coloured  flowers.  By  discussing  the  dates  now 
it  would  prove  valuable  for  the  coming  season.  At  the  time  the  buds 
are  showing  notes  on  this  subject  are  of  f  requent  occurrence,  but  in  one 
sense  they  arc  valueless,  and  which  often  appear  inexplicable  to  that 
greater  body  of  smaller  growers  who  are  looking  out  for  information. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the  buds  which  are  showing  at  that  time 
are  too  early,  and  that  the  shoots  must  be  run  on  to  the  next  bud.  Very 
simple  all  this  appears,  but  unfortunately  if  the  crown  bud  which  shows 
is  too  early  the  next  one  in  many  cases  proves  too  late,  or  the  flowers 
when  they  do  appear  are  of  little  value. 

There  are  often  cases  stated  that  it  is  too  early  to  take  the  buds  of 
certain  varieties,  when  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  information 
should  know  that  the  next  bud  is  worthless.  For  illustration  of 
this  kind  of  information  I  will  state  Sunflower,  Stanstead  White,  and 
Avalanche,  the  terminals  in  each  case  proving  worthless.  The  notes 
are  needed  essentially  for  the  very  popular  Japanese  section  as  well 
as  the  incurved,  and  with  which  it  depends  greatly  upon  the  time  the 
buds  are  taken  whether  they  will  prove  satisfactory.  To  treat  all  the 
varieties  upon  the  same  principle  will  not  do,  as  if  this  was  done  and 
the  plants  were  grown  on  what  is  recognised  as  the  natural  system 
many  of  the  buds  would  show  at  most  unsuitable  dates.  What  is  termed 
the  “  crown  ”  bud  is  the  one  generally  selected,  but  if  this  is  taken  too 
early  the  blooms  would  in  the  majority  of  cases  prove  to  be  coarse  and 
of  poor  colour.  There  may  be  a  difference  noticeable  and  required 
between  early  and  late  districts,  but  there  is  not  so  great  as 
some  cultivators  lead  us  to  suppose.  According  to  these  every  district 
almost  requires  to  be  studied,  and  the  buds  manipulated  accordingly. 
But  this  is  not  so.  I  am  certain  a  mean  could  be  struck  whieh  would 
prove  suitable  for  the  majority. 

The  time  to  retard  the  buds  is  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
growth,  so  that  by  checking  them  at  this  time  by  stopping,  the  plants 
will  be  enabled  to  gain  strength.  From  the  shoot  so  stopped  the 
growths  are  thinned  out  to  one  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  the  whole 
force  is  concentrated  in  the  one  shoot,  and  which  must  be  allowed  to 
grow  and  take  the  natural  habit  peculiar  to  Chrysanthemums,  which 
are  being  cultivated  for  the  production  of  specimen  blooms.  This 
retarding  will  not  suit  all  varieties  alike,  for  if  the  season  should  happen 
to  turn  out  a  late  one  the  crown  bud  would  be  thrown  too  late,  and 
which  has  reference  to  such  varieties  as  Stanstead  White  and  Avalanche, 
In  such  cases  as  this  the  safer  plan  is  to  stop  a  few,  and  leave  the  others 
unchecked.  Others  require  to  be  stopped  the  latter  part  of  March,  and 
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take  up  two  or  three  shoots,  and  secure  the  first  buds  which  form.  Mrs. 
Falconer  Jameson  requires  this  treatment.  Again,  there  are  others 
which  require  stopping  later  still,  so  as  to  get  the  crown  buds  to  form  at 
the  best  time. 

There  are  so  many  new  varieties  that  some  reliable  data  from  growers 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  experiments  would  prove  specially 
valuable.  Another  reason  why  I  think  information  on  stopping  would 
be  useful  is  in  reference  to  the  height  of  the  varieties.  By  taking  the 
“crown”  bud  a  dwarfer  habit  is  secured,  no  mean  consideration  in  the 
majority  of  gardens,  Even  where  the  terminal  results  in  a  fairly  good 
bloom,  letting  the  plants  run  on  to  this  often  results  in  what  are 
supposed  to  be  late  varieties  turning  out  quite  tall.  Tall  varieties  are 
not  likely  to  popularise  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  we  have  something  to 
consider  besides  the  exhibition  tables.  A  year  or  two  back  we  appeared 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  secure  dwarfer  habited  plants,  but  this  seems  to 
be  lost  sight  of  again,  several  of  the  newer  ones  being  quite  tall. — 
A.  Young. 


ABELIA  RUPESTRIS. 

This  is  a  handsome  plant  for  a  cool  greenhouse,  having  small  oval 
shining  green  leaves  resembling  the  Myrtle,  and  clusters  of  white 
tubular  or  inflated  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  succession  throughout 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  Even  in  a  small  state  this  plant  is  very 
useful,  but  when  planted  out  and  having  attained  a  good  size  it  is 
especially  beautiful.  The  accompanying  engraving  (fig.  12)  shows  the 
character  of  the  flowers  and  foliage,  the  spray  being  cut  from  a  plant 
grown  in  a  light  well  ventilated  structure,  in  which  only  sufficient  heat 
is  employed  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  40°  in  winter.  In 
warm  southern  localities  the  plant  also  succeeds  well  trained  to  a  wall. 
If  grown  in  pots  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  with  one-third  leaf  soil  and  a 
little  sand  will  be  suitable ;  but  it  will  thrive  in  any  good  garden  soil 
when  planted  out  if  the  position  be  not  too  damp. 


STREPTOSOLEN  (BROWALLIA)  JAMESONI. 

On  page  57  of  the  Journal  of  Uortierdture  you  figure  a  pretty  plant) 
introduced  under  the  name  of  Browallia  Jamesoni  some  fifty  years  ago, 
but  now  generally  known  as  Streptosolen  Jamesoni.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  this  revival  of  an  old  name,  pronounced  to  be  incorrect  by  the 
leading  botanical  authorities  when  the  plant  was  reintroduced  some  five 
or  six  years  ago,  after  having  for  many  years  previously  been  lost  to 
cultivation,  must  be  confusing  to  many  of  your  readers.  When  first 
introduced  it  was  greatly  admired,  and  was  figured  in  all  the  leading 
horticultural  works.  I  think  I  have  no  less  than  five  coloured  plates  of 
it. — W.  E.  Gumbleton. 


I  WAS  pleased  to  see  you  direct  attention  (page  57)  to  this  most 
beautiful  greenhouse  flowering  plant.  Plants  that  flower  thus  early  in 
the  year  are  not  by  any  means  numerous,  but  amongst  them  must  be 
included  the  Streptosolen  known  to  some  yet  under  the  old  name  of 
Browallia  Jamesoni.  Possessing  as  it  does  so  many  very  desirable 
features  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  not  more  frequently  met  with  in 
gardens.  The  flowers  on  first  opening  are  pale  yellow,  but  after¬ 
wards  change  to  a  most  beautiful  cinnamon  red,  thereby  supplying  a 
colour  but  little  represented  among  greenhouse  plants  at  any  time.  The 
flowering  season  lasts  for  a  long  time,  the  blooms  usually  making  their 
appearance  in  March  and  continue  till  the  summer  is  well  advanced. 

The  usual  mode  of  propagating  this  plant  is  by  cuttings,  which 
should  be  done  during  May  or  June.  If  possible  take  the  cuttings  with 
a  heel  attached,  and  insert  them  in  sandy  soil,  afterwards  placing  them 
in  a  propagating  frame  or  under  a  bell-glass.  When  rooted  it  is  very 
essential  that  they  be  placed  in  a  light  airy  position  near  the  glass,  but 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  See  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from 
want  of  water  or  through  being  allowed  to  become  root-bound.  By  also 
inserting  a  few  cuttings  about  the  beginning  of  April  plants  may  be 
obtained  that  will,  provided  all  due  attention  be  paid  to  their  require¬ 
ments,  commence  opening  their  flowers  about  Christmas  and  continue 
■on  till  the  others  come  in. 

This  Streptosolen  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  variety  of  positions 
under  glass,  but  I  think  by  far  the  best  effect  is  produced  when  trained 
•around  pillars,  or  along  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
The  plants  should  on  no  account  be  subjected  to  severe  training,  as  by 
far  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  allowing  the  growths  to  assume 
a,  loose  hanging  condition.  By  this  method  a  more  graceful  and 
•pleasing  effect  is  secured,  the  flowers  being  produced,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  last  week,  on  the  extremities  of  the  branches  in  dense 
clusters  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  flowers  in  each. 

After  flowering,  enough  of  the  strongest  shoots  should  be  selected  to 
■make  the  plants  of  an  even  appearance,  removing  all  superfluous  and 
weak  growths,  as  no  advantage  is  derived  by  unduly  crowding.  The 
plants  should  then  be  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  a  portion  of  the  old 
soil  removed,  afterwards  replacing  them  in  the  same  sized  pots.  A 
compost  of  good  fibry  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  about  equal  proportions, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  sharp  sand  and  a  little  well  dried  cow  manure, 
will  be  found  suitable  for  them.  After  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots,  liquid  farmyard  manure,  especially  drainings  from  the  cow  sheds, 
may  be  applied  about  twice  a  week  with  very  beneficial  results. 


Although  the  Streptosolen  succeeds  best  when  afforded  plenty  of  rooting 
space,  some  neat  compact  specimens  for  intermixing  with  other  plants 
may  be  obtained  in  6-inch  pots,  provided  they  are  pinched  occasional! v 
during  the  summer. 

There  is  another  mode  of  cultivating  the  plant,  viz,,  that  of  planting 
it  out.  I  would  strongly  recommend  this  method  where  the  plants  can 
occupy  the  same  position  as  a  permanency.  Prepare  a  suitable  bed  or 
border  for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  All  the  old  soil  should  be 
removed  to  a  depth  of  about  18  inches  or  2  feet,  after  which  a  layer  of 
clinkers  or  old  brick  rubble  may  be  placed  on  the  bottom  and  a  little 
long  straw  placed  over  them.  This  is  a  very  important  item  towards 
successful  cultivation,  for  if  suflBcient  drainage  is  not  allowed  the  soil  is 
apt  to  become  stagnant  and  failure  will  be  the  result.  After  the 
drainage  is  properly  prepared  the  hole  should  be  refilled  with  a  similar 
mixture  to  that  recommended  for  plants  in  pots,  the  after  treatment 
also  being  the  same. — G.  Paerant. 


ROYAL  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  17th  instant,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Westminster  ; 
Dr.  C.  Theodore  Williams  (President)  in  the  chair.  The  Council  in  their 


FIG.  12. — ABELIA  EUPESTRIS. 


report  stated  that  the  Society  had  made  steady  and  uninterrupted  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  year,  there  being  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows, 
and  the  balance  of  income  over  expenditure  being  greater  than  in  1892. 
They  also  reported  that  Dr.  C.  Theodore  Williams,  previous  to  vacating 
the  office  of  President,  had  expressed  a  desire  for  the  formation  of  a 
fund  for  carrying  out  experiments  and  observations  in  meteorology,  and 
that  he  had  generously  presented  to  the  Society  the  sum  of  £100  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  research  fund. 

The  President,  Dr.  C.  Theodore  Williams,  in  his  valedictory  address 
gave  an  account  of  the  climate  of  Southern  California,  which  he  made 
most  interesting  by  exhibiting  a  number  of  lantern  slides.  In  the 
autumn  of  1892  Dr.  Williams  visited  this  favoured  region  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  investigating  its  present  and  future  resources  and  its  suitability 
for  invalids.  After  describing  the  entrance  into  California  from  Utah 
and  Nevada,  the  general  geography,  and  the  mountain  ranges,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  mountain  shelter  is  tolerably  complete,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
tected  area  consists  of  (1)  valleys,  chiefly  running  into  the  coast  range 
from  the  sea  and  rising  to  various  elevations,  such  as  the  fertile  San 
Fernando  and  San  Gabriel  valleys  ;  or  else  (2)  more  or  less  extensive 
plains,  as  those  of  Santa  Ana  and  San  Jacinto.  Southern  California  is 
subdivided  into  two  portions,  eastern  and  western,  by  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  its  spurs,  the  San  Gabriel  and  San  Bernadino  mountains.  The 
climate  of  the  eastern  portion,  which  is  an  arid  region,  is  very  dry,  very 
hot  in  summer,  and  moderate  in  winter. 

The  climate  of  the  western  portion  has  three  important  factors,  viz., 
1,  Its  southern  latitude  ;  2,  The  influence  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
especially  of  the  Kuro  Suvo  current,  which  exercises  a  similar  warming 
and  equalising  influence  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  as  the 
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Gulf  Stream  does  on  the  western  coasts  of  the  British  Isles  and  Norway  ; 
and  3,  The  influence  of  mountain  ranges,  these  affording  protection 
from  northerly  and  easterly  blasts,  and  also  condensing  the  moisture 
from  the  vapour-laden  winds  blowing  from  the  Pacific.  Dr.  Williams 
then  gave  particulars  as  to  the  temperature  and  rainfall  at  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Riverside.  From  these  it  appears  that 
the  climate  of  Southern  California  is  warm  and  temperate,  and  on  the 
whole  equable,  with  more  moisture  than  that  of  Colorado,  and  that  it  is 
a  climate  which  would  allow  of  much  outdoor  life  all  the  year  round. 

The  President  next  described  the  effect  of  the  climate  on  vegetation, 
and  showed  what  results  had  been  obtained  by  diligent  watering  and 
gardening  in  this  beautiful  region.  Wine  and  brandy  are  made  in  South 
California  ;  but  Oranges  and  Lemons  are  the  leading  crops,  varied  with 
Guavas,  Pine  Apples,  Dates,  Almonds,  Figs,  Olives,  Apricots,  Plums,  and 
vegetables.  On  higher  land  Apples,  Pears,  and  Cherries  bear  well,  and 
our  English  summer  small  fruit  is  also  grown  ;  while  Strawberries  ripen 
all  the  year  round,  and  are  plentiful  except  in  July  and  August. 
Dr.  Williams  concluded  by  saying  that  many  an  invalid  has  regained 
vigour  and  health  as  well  as  secured  a  competence  in  the  sunny 
atmosphere  of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  R.  Inwards,  F.R.A.S.,  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Completing-  Winter  Pruning. — It  is  desirable  that  all  fruit  trees 
in  the  open  quarters,  Pears,  Apples,  Plums  and  Cherries  on  walls, 
should  forthwith,  if  not  already  done,  have  the  superfluous  and  crowded 
wood  removed,  the  trees  cleansed  if  necessary,  and  the  branches  of  wall 
trees  readjusted,  securing  them  with  strong  ligatures,  also  thinning  out 
or  reducing  rank  clusters  of  spurs. 

Preserving  Gooseberry  and  Currant  Buds. — Some  persons 
leave  the  pruning  of  Gooseberries  till  the  spring,  inasmuch  as  birds, 
chiefly  bullfinches  and  voracious  sparrows,  do  immense  damage  in 
denuding  bushes  of  their  most  promising  buds.  When,  however,  it  is 
desirable  to  complete  the  pruning  of  Gooseberries  at  once,  it  is  a  good 
plan,  in  order  to  save  the  buds,  to  dust  the  bushes  with  fine  dry  lime. 
It  adheres  readily  when  the  trees  are  wet,  but  the  operation  of  applying 
it  is  unpleasant  during  heavy  rain.  It  is  much  easier  to  dredge  it  on 
the  trees  in  dry  weather,  first  making  the  shoots  wet  with  a  fine- rosed 
watering  can  or  a  syringe.  Apply  the  lime  liberally,  and  the  bushes 
when  dry  will  be  quite  white.  It  may  be  used  on  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  either  before  or  after  pruning- 

Pruning  Gooseberries — Moderate  sized  bushes  containing  a  fair 
amount  of  young  wood  evenly  disposed  throughout,  so  as  not  to 
unduly  crowd  are  sure  of  giving  good  returns  of  ifruit.  Remove 
downward  and  inward  growing  shoots  and  those  close  to  the  ground, 
making  allowance  for  the  natural  habit  of  drooping  varieties ;  also 
shortening  rambling  growths  to  make  the  bushes  compact  in  shape. 
The  shoots  dispensed  with  to  prevent  overcrowding  shorten  to  an  inch 
for  forming  spurs.  On  walls  and  trellises  spur-pruning  must  be  adopted. 

Pruning  Red  and  White  Currants. — Having  secured  a  fair 
number  of  main  branches  about  a  foot  asunder,  shorten  the  side  growths 
to  within  an  inch  at  the  winter  pruning.  The  leaders  of  each  branch 
must  be  shortened  back  yearly  to  8  or  9  inches,  until  a  suflSciently 
large  bush  is  produced,  when  they  may  be  closely  stopped  like  the  side 
shoots.  The  secret  of  maintaining  fruitfulness  is  to  regularly  pinch  the 
side  growths  in  the  summer  to  six  leaves,  thus  admitting  light  and  air 
into  the  interior,  and  concentrating  the  sap  on  a  few  buds.  Apply  surface 
dressings  of  rich  manure  to  the  soil  in  the  winter,  and  copious  supplies 
of  liquid  manure  in  the  summer. 

Old  Currant  Bushes. — Those  with  thick  main  branches,  spurless 
at  the  base  and  upwards  to  a  great  extent,  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
for  long  without  some  attempt  being  made  to  renew  their  vigour  by 
originating  new  shoots,  cutting  the  old  ones  away.  This  can  easily 
be  done  by  selecting  a  strong  growth,  either  from  the  base  of  such  above 
or  below  the  ground  line,  or  a  prominent  sucker  springing  up  in  a  suit¬ 
able  position.  Very  old  and  fungus-stricken  bushes  should  be  discarded, 
grubbing  up  and  burning  them,  then  the  ground  must  be  deeply  dug, 
sweetened,  and  enriched  before  planting  young  vigorous  trees. 

Black  Currants. — Similar  treatment  to  that  given  to  Red  and 
White  Currants  in  every  respect,  except  pruning,  is  accorded  to  these. 
The  fruit  is  produced  on  young  strong  wood,  the  best  of  which  ought 
yearly  to  be  retained  nearly  at  full  length,  and  the  old  bearing  wood 
cut  away,  avoiding  crowding  in  any  part.  Bushes  are  mostly  grown 
without  any  visible  main  stem,  suckers  springing  up  freely  and  forming 
the  fruitful  growths  during  the  second  year  of  their  existence.  Those 
with  a  portion  of  clear  stem  above  ground  do  not  produce  suckers,  but 
young  growth  is  encouraged  from  the  lower  branches. 

Pruning:  Dwarf  Apple  Trees, — Young  dwarf  trees  must  have 
the  growth  freely  thinned  and  regulated  to  induce  shapeliness,  the  main 


shoots  left  not  closely  shortened  but  pruned  back  about  one-third  to 
where  firm  wood  obtains.  In  most  cases  an  outward  pointing  bud  will 
be  the  best  to  prune  to,  though  note  should  be  made  of  the  spaces 
required  to  be  filled,  and  prune  accordingly.  Vacant  parts  of  the  trees 
may  eventually  be  occupied  with  growth  by  shortening  a  suitable  shoot 
rather  closely — say,  four  to  six  buds,  to  induce  a  more  vigorous  extension. 
Side  shoots  on  the  principal  branches  shorten  to  three  buds.  These  will 
develop  into  fruit  buds. 

Pyramid  Apples  and  Pears. — Endeavour  to  have  the  branches 
of  pyramids  a  foot  asunder.  In  the  summer  light  and  air  will  then 
reach  the  base  of  each.  Thin  out  the  spurs  if  crowded,  and  shorten  the 
elongated  portions,  endeavouring  to  have  each  branch  a  cordon,  clothed 
with  short  spurs  ot  a  fruitful  character. 

Apple  and  Pear  Trees  on  Walls. — Treat  these  on  the  same 
lines,  especially  thinning  out  the  branches  if  much  less  than  a  foot 
asunder,  as  it  is  impossible  to  keep  spurs  close  to  the  wall  if  this 
precaution  is  neglected.  Light  is  so  essential  that  they  must  have  ready 
access  to  it,  or  they  will  grow  out  to  seek  it,  and  in  doing  so  the  spurs 
below  are  shaded  to  an  undue  extent,  so  much  so  sometimes  as  to  cause 
the  lower  branches  to  become  permanently  barren  and  weakened. 

Cordon  Trees.— These  suffer  from  having  the  branches  crowded  if 
such  were  not  trained  at  the  proper  distances  in  the  first  instance,  or  in 
the  case  of  single-stemmed  cordons  not  planted  wide  enough  apart. 
They  can,  moreover,  be  crowded  too  much  with  spur  growth  by 
injudicious  methods  ot  treatment.  To  leave  the  foreright  shoots 
unstopped  in  the  summer  is  a  practice  which  prevents  fruit  buds 
forming  freely.  The  necessity  which  then  follows  for  cutting  this 
amount  of  superfluous  wood  hard  back  invariably  results  in  still  stronger 
woody  growth.  All  the  pruning  that  ought  to  be  necessary  now  is  the 
shortening  of  the  previously  restricted  side  growths  to  a  few  buds, 
training  in  the  leading  growths  at  full  length,  unless  the  space  to  be 
covered  is  already  filled,  when  of  course  close  stopping  must  be  done. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. — Early  Forced  Vines  in  Pci#.— Although  it  is  desirable 
to  thin  the  berries  somewhat  freely  it  is  essential  that  enough  be  left  to 
form  compact  bunches.  The  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  65° 
at  night,  falling  to  60°  on  cold  mornings,  65°  to  70°  by  day,  admitting 
air  at  75°,  increasing  the  temperature  with  sun  heat  to  80°  or  85°, 
closing  the  house  at  80°  with  a  prospect  of  an  advance  to  85°  or  90°,  at 
the  same  time  damping  the  house.  Sprinkle  all  surfaces  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  evening  when  sharp  firing  is  had  recourse  to,  but  avoid 
creating  la  steam.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  ventilating,  admitting  a 
little  air  at  a  time  so  as  not  to  reduce  the  temperature  but  to  prevent 
its  rising  suddenly  to  an  unsafe  point.  Afford  copious  supplies  of 
liquid  manure  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
house. 

Early  Forced  Planted  o^lt  Vines. — Remove  all  duplicate  bunches, 
thinning  the  berries  immediately  they  are  well  formed.  Give  attention 
to  tying  the  shoots  and  stopping  the  laterals.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
shoots  have  been  stopped  two  or  three  joints  beyond  the  fruit.  Where 
the  space  is  restricted  they  may  be  pinched  to  one  joint  or  at  the 
bunch.  In  any  case  the  axillary  growths  may  be  stopped  at  the  first 
leaf  and  to  one  joint  afterwards,  as  fresh  growth  is  made.  If  this  is 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  principal  leaves  the  laterals  may  be  rubbed 
off,  except  from  the  two  lowest  leaves,  those  on  a  level  with  and  above 
the  fruit  being  stopped  to  one  joint.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  principal  foliage  bo  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air,  over¬ 
crowding  being  highly  prejudicial ;  at  the  same  time  very  close  stopping 
is  not  to  be  recommended  where  there  is  room  for  extension,  as  an 
increase  of  foliage  promotes  root  action,  therefore  preserve  all  foliage 
consistent  with  its  full  exposure  to  light.  If  there  are  no  evapora¬ 
tion  troughs  or  fermenting  materials  in  the  house  the  floors  and 
borders  may  be  sprinkled  with  diluted  stable  drainings  or  liquid  made 
by  placing  1  lb.  of  guano  in  a  tiffany  bag  and  putting  it  in  16  gallons 
of  water  to  dissolve,  stirring  before  use  so  as  to  leave  nothing  in  the 
bag  but  the  insoluble  particles.  This  will  prevent  the  rose  of  the 
watering  pot  getting  clogged,  and  3  gallons  of  the  liquid  suffices  for 
sprinkling  a  square  rod  of  path  or  borders. 

Where  results  are  of  more  consequence  than  general  appearance 
the  whole  of  the  outside  border  may  be  surfaced  with  thoroughly- 
sweetened  horse  droppings,  which  should  be  turned  over  several  times 
before  it  is  introduced,  or  the  ammonia  will  be  too  strong  for  the  tender 
foliage.  This  must  be  guarded  against  by  admitting  a  little  air  by  the 
top  lights  to  allow  any  excess  of  steam  to  pass  off,  as  it  will  in  a  day  or 
two.  The  inside  border  should  have  a  good  supply  of  tepid  water  when 
needed.  This  passing  through  the  mulching  will  incite  root  activity, 
and  with  the  leaves  in  good  condition  the  berries  will  swell  freely.  The 
heat  of  fermenting  materials  on  outside  borders  must  not  be  allowed  to 
decline,  but  should  be  renewed  as  required.  Where  no  fermenting 
materials  are  employed  prevent  the  roots  in  outside  borders  becoming 
chilled,  having  a  tarpaulin  or  other  waterproof  material  so  disposed 
temporarily  as  to  throw  off  the  rain  or  melted  snow. 

Houses  in  which  Vines  are  in  bloom  should  have  a  steady  night 
temperature  of  65°  maintained,  70°  to  75°  by  day  artificially,  and  5°  to 
10°  more  from  sun  heat ;  Muscats  5°  higher  all  round.  Black  Muscat 
and  even  Madresfield  Court,  also  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  other  varie¬ 
ties  liable  to  set  indifferently,  may  be  assisted  by  tapping  the  bunches 
every  day,  or  more  certainly  by  applying  ripe  pollen,  drawing  a  brush 
lightly  over  the  bunches.  A  constant  circulation  of  dry  warm  air  is 
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conducive  to  a  good  set,  and  it  is  advisable  not  to  stop  the  growth 
closely  during  the  setting  period.  If  any  varieties  are  deficient  of  pollen 
it  may  be  taken  from  those  affording  it  freely,  as  Black  Hamburghs, 
collecting  it  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  loading  a  brush  with  it,  pass 
it  on  the  bunches  of  the  shy  setters. 

Vines  Started  at  the  New  Year. — Continue  to  syringe  the  rods  twice 
a  day  until  the  bunches  are  formed,  when  it  is  best  discontinue!,  but 
maintaining  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  by  damping  the  paths  and 
borders  three  times  a  day.  Increase  the  temperature  to  55°  at  night,  and 
60°  to  65°  by  day,  with  an  advance  from  sun  heat  to  75°,  and  ventilation 
in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  external  air.  It  is  desirable  to  keep 
up  a  supply  of  ammonia  in  all  houses  by  turning  over  the  fermenting 
materials  and  adding  fresh  droppings,  or  if  this  be  objected  to  the 
house  may  be  sprinkled  with  liquid  manure,  the  evaporation  troughs 
being  kept  filled  with  the  same. 

Houses  to  Afford  Ripe  Grapes  in  July. — Start  the  Vines  at  the 
beginning  of  February.  There  is  no  need  to  cover  the  outside  border 
with  fermenting  materials,  but  there  is  absolute  necessity  for  applying  a 
covering  of  leaves  or  litter  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  being  frozen.  If  the 
Vines  are  planted  outside,  see  that  the  stems  are  well  protected  by  hay- 
bands,  for  if  these  become  frozen  after  the  Vines  have  started  into 
growth  it  is  certain  they  will  receive  a  severe  check  and  the  crop  be  lost. 
Syringe  the  rods  three  times  a  day,  maintaining  a  temperature  of  50°  at 
night  and  65°  by  day  with  sun  heat.  Supply  inside  borders  with  tepid 
water  or  liquid  manure,  and  repeat  as  necessary  so  as  to  bring  the  soil 
into  a  thoroughly  moist  condition,  but  not  making  it  sodden  and  sour. 

Cucumbers. — Raising  Plants  in  Frames. — Persons  who  do  not 
BOW  seed  before  February  often  cut  fruit  quite  as  early  as  some  do 
with  an  inadequacy  of  heat-furnishing  material  and  who  sow  at  the  new 
year.  The  material  for  making  up  the  bed  for  raising  the  seedlings 
being  in  a  fit  condition  for  turning  over  and  mixing  with  leaves,  so  as 
to  induce  a  sweet  regular  heat,  a  site  for  a  bed  should  be  chosen  with 
full  southern  aspect,  and  having  shelter  to  the  north,  as  that  of  a  hedge 
or  wall.  If  the  ground  be  rather  higher  where  the  bed  is  to  be  formed 
than  the  surrounding  ground  level  all  the  better.  Mix  and  beat  the 
materials  well  down  with  the  fork  as  the  work  proceeds,  making  the  bed 
about  5  feet  high  at  the  back  and  4  feet  6  inches  in  front,  which  will 
allow  for  settling,  as  it  will  do  about  one-third.  A  few  Pea  sticks  placed 
across  and  along  the  bed  at  intervals  not  only  prevents  overheating,  but 
admits  the  heat  from  the  linings  being  conveyed  to  the  interior  of 
the  bed. 

For  early  work  frames  with  an  inner  lining  are  an  advantage.  They 
are  formed  by  placing  half-inch  boards  11  inches  in  depth  at  the  back 
and  9  inches  in  front,  with  the  bottom  edges  level  with  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  nailing  strips  of  wood  an  inch  wide  and  thick  on  the  inside  of 
the  box,  and  then  the  boards,  which  form  an  inch  cavity  all  around  the 
inside  of  the  frame,  and  thus  top  heat  is  furnished.  In  a  week  after 
making  up  the  bed  and  putting  on  the  frame  and  light,  level  the  surface 
of  the  bed  and  replace  the  box  and  put  in  sufficient  sweetened 
fermenting  material  to  raise  the  inside  to  within  4  inches  of  the  inner 
frame  or  casing,  placing  partially  decayed  rather  dry  leaves  or  sifted 
spent  tan  on  the  manure,  for  plunging  the  pots  in  about  3  inches. 

For  raising  the  plants,  3-inch  pots  are  half  filled  with  light  rich  loam, 
placing  one  seed  in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  covering  about  half  an  inch 
with  fine  moist  soil,  so  that  no  water  is  needed  for  the  germination  of 
the  seed.  Space  is  thus  left  in  the  pot  for  top-dressing,  which  is 
preferable  to  potting  the  plants.  A  square  of  glass  placed  over  each 
pot  will  hasten  the  germination,  but  it  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
plants  appear.  The  plants  from  a  sowing  made  early  in  February  will 
be  ready  for  planting  early  in  March,  and  will  afford  fruit  at  the  end 
of  April  or  in  May. 

Strawberries  In  Pots. — When  the  plants  commence  flowering 
admit  air  freely,  remove  the  weaker  blossoms,  and  when  the  pollen  is 
ripe  brush  the  flowers  lightly  with  a  feather.  After  the  fruit  is  set  thin 
them  to  about  half  a  dozen  to  each  plant,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
variety.  Whilst  the  fruit  is  setting,  50°  to  55°  will  be  sufficient  heat, 
but  after  the  setting  is  effected  remove  the  plants  to  a  house  with  a 
temperature  of  60°  to  65°  artificially,  and  70°  to  75°  from  sun  heat  in 
the  daytime,  supplying  liquid  manure  until  ripening  commences,  then 
employ  water  only  and  sparingly.  See  that  successional  plants  do  not 
require  water  without  promptly  supplying  it,  and  are  not  brought  too 
rapidly  in  the  early  stages.  If  there  be  any  trace  of  aphides  fumigate 
moderately,  so  as  to  have  the  plants  perfectly  clean  before  they  come 
into  flower. 

Melons. — Add  a  little  soil  as  a  top-dressing  as  the  plants  grow, 
having  them  near  the  glass  to  prevent  drawing.  Keep  a  sharp  look 
out  for  slugs.  A  ring  of  soot  or  quicklime  placed  round  the  plants  will 
generally  preserve  them,  but  these  pests  and  woodlice  may  be  trapped  by 
placing  a  little  bran  on  a  slate,  and  inverting  the  half  of  a  Swede  or 
Mangold  Wurzel,  with  the  centre  scooped  out,  over  it,  examining  in  the 
morning  for  the  woodlice  and  in  the  evening  for  the  slugs.  Soil  should 
be  placed  under  cover,  so  as  to  become  dried  preparatory  to  forming  it 
into  hillocks  or  ridges  in  the  Melon  house.  Good  strong  yellow  or  hazel 
loam  is  suitable  for  Melons,  and  if  it  has  been  laid  in  ridges,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  herbage,  it  will  be  in  a  fitting  state  for  the  purpose.  If 
deficient  of  grit  add  a  fifth  of  road  scrapings,  and  if  not  calcareous  a 
similar  proportion  of  old  mortar  rubbish.  If  there  is  need  to  add 
manure,  nothing  is  better  than  fresh  horse  droppings.  The  composition 
in  that  case  would  be  four  parts  of  loam,  one  part  each  of  horse 
droppings,  road  scrapings,  and  lime  rubbish. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias. — Very  small  seeds,  or  all  that  of 
necessity  are  sown  on  the  surface  of  soil,  germinate  freely  in  January 
and  February.  Tuberous  Begonias  also  need  to  be  sown  early  if  the 
plants  are  to  be  grown  to  a  size  large  enough  for  bedding  out  in  June 
next.  New  seed  invariably  germinates  the  most  quickly  and  strongly. 
Prepare  pans  by  well  draining,  and  then  filling  with  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  leaf  soil  sifted  fine,  adding  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  Make  the 
surface  perfectly  level,  and  give  a  gentle  watering,  or  enough  to  well 
moisten  the  soil.  It  is  a  mistake  to  surface  over  with  sand. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  about  three  hours  after  watering  the  pan, 
quite  on  the  surface,  thinly,  and  regularly.  Avoid  letting  it  get  together 
in  patches.  It  will  germinate  most  surely  if  given  the  benefit  of  a  brisk, 
moist,  bottom  heat.  Cover  the  pans  closely  with  squares  of  glass  and 
shade  till  it  is  seen  the  seeds  have  germinated,  after  which  light  should 
be  gradually  admitted,  but  no  sunshine  ought  to  reach  the  seedlings. 
The  soil  must  be  kept  uniformly  moist,  but  no  water  should  be  applied 
to  the  surface.  Whenever  necessary  partially  immerse  the  pans  in  a 
pail,  tub,  or  tank  of  lukewarm  water,  the  soil  thus  becoming  moistened 
upwards.  Tilt  the  glasses  slightly,  when  the  seedlings  are  plainly 
visible,  by  way  of  a  preventive  of  damping.  Seedlings  should  be 
pricked  out  directly  they  can  be  moved  with  a  pointed  stick  in  one 
hand  and  a  forked  pointed  stick,  for  lifting  them  out  with,  in  the  other. 
Last  year’s  tubers  should  be  kept  dry  and  cool  for  several  weeks  longer, 
but  if  there  are  any  strong  old  bulbs  of  good  varieties  it  is  desirous 
should  be  increased  as  much  as  possible,  place  these  in  boxes  of  light 
loamy  soil  and  start  in  a  vinery  or  Peach  house  being  forced.  They 
may  be  split  after  having  made  shoots  about  2  inches  in  length. 

Dwarf  Iiobellas. — If  there  is  a  good  stock  of  old  plants — these 
having  been  kept  with  a  view  to  obtaining  cuttings,  or,  better  still, 
divisions — keep  them  in  an  intermediate  temperature.  Exposing  them 
to  high  temperatures,  and  fire  heat  in  particular,  causes  the  young 
growths  to  harden  and  commence  flowering,  and  to  become,  therefore, 
unfit  for  propagating  purposes.  Succulent  tops  root  very  quickly  in 
heat,  and  in  their  turn  give  cuttings.  The  best  plants,  however,  can  be 
obtained  by  dividing  old  plants  freely  when  they  are  emitting  roots 
above  the  soil.  Seeds  of  a  reliable  strain  should  be  procured  and  sown 
at  once,  very  much  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Tuberous  Begonias.  If  this 
is  done  now  no  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  having  extra 
strong  plants  to  bed  out  next  J une. 

Antirrhinums  and  Pentstemons. — Guttings  of  choice  or  named 
varieties  that  were  rooted  last  autumn  and  wintered  under  glass 
should  be  kept  where  they  are  for  some  time  longer,  and  given  plenty 
of  air  in  order  to  prevent  a  premature  and  spindly  growth.  Varieties 
nearly,  or  quite,  as  good  can  be  had  by  sowing  seed  saved  from  the  best 
strains,  and  by  proper  cultivation  the  plants  will  flower  strongly  the 
same  season  as  raised.  Sowing  seed  early,  or  not  later  than  the  first 
week  in  February,  is  the  first  preliminary.  Prepare  pans  as  for  Begonias. 
Sow  the  seed  thinly,  cover  very  lightly  with  fine  soil,  set  in  brisk  heat, 
place  squares  of  glass  over  pans,  and  shade  heavily.  After  the  seedlings 
appear  admit  light  and  air,  and  later  on  place  on  a  shelf  in  a  moderately 
warm  house  a  fortnight,  or  rather  longer,  prior  to  pricking  them  out 
into  other  pans  or  boxes. 

Wlgrandlas. — Where  a  few  or  many  sub-tropical  plants  are  put 
out  Wigandias  caracasana  and  imperialis  should  be  grown.  A  single 
packet  of  seed  would  give  far  more  plants  than  are  needed  ;  but  they 
must  be  raised  early  in  order  to  have  them  large  enough  for  effective 
grouping  in  the  summer.  The  seed  is  very  minute,  and  should  be  sown 
and  treated  exactly  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Tuberous  Begonias, 

Zonal  Felargronlums. — Since  the  introduction  of  varieties  greatly 
improved  in  floriferousness  it  is  found  that  spring-rooted  plants  are 
quite  as  serviceable  as  those  raised  in  the  autumn,  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  spring-rooted  plants  of  the  variegated  and  golden¬ 
leaved  varieties  actually  surpass  older  plants.  Cutting-,  however,  will 
not  readily  root  if  taken  off  before  sap  movement  has  well  commenced 
— that  is  to  say,  if  the  tops  when  cut  are  hard  and  dry.  All  old  plants 
that  are  to  produce  cuttings  should  be  first  started  in  mild  heat,  such 
as  that  of  a  newly  started  vinery,  and  if  kept  in  this  heat  many 
cuttings  may  be  taken  off  and  rooted  in  time  for  bedding  out.  As  a 
rule  it  is  a  mistake  to  cut  off  the  tops  of  autumn-raised  plants,  as  the 
latter  seldom  do  well  after  the  severe  treatment  given.  If,  therefore, 
the  young  plants  have  been  wintered  thickly  in  small  pots,  pans,  or 
boxes,  all  that  should  be  done  to  them  is  to  pinch  out  their  points  pre¬ 
paratory  to  shifting,  and  giving  them  more  room  in  other  pots,  pans,  or 
boxes.  The  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums  usually  root  better  in  the  spring 
than  they  do  in  the  autumn,  and  a  good  stock  might  be  worked  up  from 
a  few  old  plants  placed  in  heat  now. 

Various. — Old  plants  of  Heliotropes  introduced  into  gentle  heat 
now  would  soon  give  a  number  of  soft,  easily  rooted  cuttings,  and  the 
propagation  should  commence  early  if  strong  plants  are  desired  for 
bedding  out.  Verbenas  also  may  well  be  started  into  active  growth,  but 
beware  of  exposing  them  to  a  strong  dry  heat,  or  of  placing  them  very 
near  to  hot-water  pipes.  Only  clean  succulent  cuttings  can  be  grown 
into  serviceable  plants.  If  cuttings  have  been  wintered  thickly  in 
comparatively  small  pots  do  not  break  them  up,  but  shift  them  into 
larger  pots,  and  they  will  produce  good  cuttings.  Lightly  top  old 
plants  of  variegated  Abutilons,  and  start  in  heat.  Side  shoots  taken  off 
with  a  heel  root  readily,  and  will  develop  into  strong  plants  in  time 
I  for  bedding  out . 
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APIARIAN  NOTES. 

Foul  Brood. 

“  A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper”  (page  60)  speaks  of  his  bees 
being  busy.  I  wish  I  could  speak  with  assurance  about  my  bees.  I 
have  foul  brood  in  my  hives  very  bad  ;  at  least,  it  was  so  in  the 
autumn.  I  made  an  eSoit  then  to  cleanse  my  apiary  of  it,  and  I  am 
anxiously  waiting  to  see  what  the  spring  will  reveal.  If  “A.  L.  B.” 
has  any  suggestions  to  make  on  that  subject  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  hear  them. — A.  M. 

The  above  is  another  failure  to  cure  the  plague  by  the  method 
advised  by  our  modern  sages,  and  another  request  of  several  of  a 
similar  nature  I  have  received  of  late.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  people  will  allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by  advisers  who 
are  incapable  of  extirpating  the  fell  disease  in  their  own 
neighbourhood — vide  the  naphthaline  discussion  some  time  ago  in 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture — then,  as  a  last  resource  appeal  to  us. 
Had  they  done  so  at  first,  disappointment  and  loss  would  have 
been  at  an  end,  and  the  apiary  would  have  been  healthy  and 
profitable  instead  of  diseased  and  worthless. 

In  “A.  M.’s  ”  case  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  the  hives.  In  every  one  showing  the  slightest 
signs  of  the  disease  the  bees  should  be  separated  from  the  combs 
and  put  into  an  empty  but  thoroughly  disinfected  hive,  fed  for 
a  day  or  two,  then  transferred  to  another  clean  one  but  supplied 
with  foundation.  Feed  regularly  and  examine  them  at  intervals 
during  the  spring.  One  diseased  cell  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
destruction  of  the  contents  of  any  hive. 

If  such  a  course  is  pursued  with  foul  broody  hives  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  the  disease  may  be  stamped  out,  while  the  manipulation 
will  not  seriously  affect  the  colony  from  a  profitable  point  of  view 
during  the  coming  summer.  In  order  to  keep  the  apiary  healthy 
during  subsequent  years  sanitary  hives  of  the  Lanarkshire  type 
must  be  used,  and  managed  so  as  to  keep  the  bees  healthy.  Two 
prime  causes  of  foul  brood  are  ill-conditioned  hives  during  the 
winter  and  mismanagement  in  the  summer  by  overheating. 

Bees  for  Gardeners  and  Farmers. 

I  am  far  from  holding  out  hopes  of  gardeners  and  farmers 
obtaining  wealth  or  even  a  livelihood  from  bees  alone,  knowing 
full  well  the  trouble  and  expense  in  keeping  bees,  as  well  as  the 
risk  of  overstocking  any  district,  and  the  uncertainty  of  getting  a 
remunerative  price  for  the  produce.  Still,  there  is  room  for  many 
persons  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  if  entered  on  judiciously  and  in 
moderation.  It  serves  a  purpose  for  some  persons  to  encourage 
bee-keepers  to  start  extensive  apiaries,  but  assuredly  those  who  do 
so  in  an  already  well  stocked  district  will  regret  it.  It  is  continu¬ 
ally  stated  that  honey  is  more  wholesome  than  butter,  but  for 
farmers  to  keep  bees  to  lower  the  price  of  butter  is  scarcely  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  agriculture.  For  gardeners  bees  are 
more  in  keeping  with  their  calling,  and  a  garden  without  bees  is 
vacant  of  something  it  should  possess. 

Hives  may  either  be  purchased  or  better  made  at  a  trifling 
outlay  by  gardeners  and  farmers,  and  although  the  production  may 
be  greater  than  the  demand,  there  is  always  a  saving  of  something 
else  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  honey  in  a  numerous  family. 
When  people  come  to  realise  the  value  of  honey  there  will  be  a 
greater  demand  for  it.  Meanwhile  those  who  intend  to  start 
bee-keeping  should  consider  the  time  they  have  at  their  disposal  to 
attend  to  the  bees.  Where  proper  attention  is  wanting  profit 
ceases,  and  to  employ  caretakers  is  not  keeping  bees  for  your  own 
advantage. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.— Annual.  1894. 

John  Cowan  &  Co.,  Limited,  The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries,  Garston, 
Liverpool. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Ralph  Crossling,  The  Penarth  Nurseries,  Sfanwell  Road,  Penarth. — 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  and  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Shrubs. 

Tom  B.  Dobbs  &  Co.,  32,  Queen  Street,  Wolverhampton.— FZower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York.— Manual  of  Everything  for  the 
Garden. 

Hogg  &  Wood,  Coldstream,  N.B. — Garden,  Seeds. 

Letellier  &  Sons,  Caen,  France, — Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

J.  R.  Tranter,  3,  Hart  Street,  Henley-on-Thames.— and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Cie,  4,  Quai  dela  M4gisserie,  'P&ria.— Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 


‘''*,;j*All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post^ 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  commiinicatioils. 

Three  Questions  (^Inguirer'). — Replies  will  be  given  to  your  ques¬ 
tions  in  our  “next  issue,”  as  you  desire.  They  did  not  arrive  soon 
enough  for  being  answered  this  week. 

Books  (A.  M.'). — Mr.  H.  E.  Milner’s  book  may  possibly  suit  you. 
His  address  is  7,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  (A.  F.'). — The  seventh, 
edition  of  Mushrooms  for  the  Million  is  reprinting,  and  will  shortly  be 
ready  for  distribution. 

Spraying  Fruit  Trees  (F.  J."). — Tour  letter  is  too  indefinite.  You 
do  not  say  what  you  wish  to  spray  for,  or  against,  and  only  mention 
Paris  green  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  is  used  in  spring  as 
soon  as  the  caterpillars  hatch  Irom  the  eggs  of  the  winter  moth.  It 
will  not  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  eggs.  Please  mention  the  name  of 
the  appliance  to  which  you  refer  ;  more  than  one  have  been  advertised. 

Cape  Broccoli  (A.  T,  H.'). — Early  White  Cape  is  somewhat  earlier,, 
and  has  a  less  close  and  white  head  than  Grange’s  White,  which  is 
larger  and  better — more  like,  if  not  really,  a  Cauliflower.  Sow  in 
April,  and  plant  out  when  ready  in  rich  soil  about  2  feet  apart  every 
way.  It  sown  before  the  middle  of  April,  or  the  plants  get  drawn  and 
weakly  in  the  seed  bed,  there  is  danger  of  “bolting”  or  premature 
heading,  especially  if  the  summer  prove  hot  and  dry. 

Black  Dots  on  TTncler  Side  of  Strawberry  Deaves  {Cycla').— 
The  small  shining  black  dots  are  the  eggs  of  aphides,  which  in  due 
course  will  hatch,  and  the  parthenogenitic  insects  emerging  will  infest 
the  buds  or  expanding  young  leaves  and  trusses  of  bloom.  No  insec¬ 
ticide  will  destroy  the  eggs  without  also  killing  the  leaves  ;  but  when 
the  aphides  appear  they  should  be  promptly  annihilated — under  glass  by 
fumigation,  repeating  at  intervals  so  as  to  have  the  plants  perfectly 
clean  before  they  come  into  flower.  Outdoors  you  may  use  a  decoction 
of  quassia  chips,  or  dust  the  plants  when  the  young  leaves  appear  with 
tobacco  powder  or  some  advertised  insecticide.  This  is  imperative  for 
securing  healthy  growth  and  clean  fruit.  Judging  by  the  black  deposit 
on  the  leaves  and  petioles  the  plants  have  been  badly  infested  in  the 
autumn  with  aphides. 

nectarine  Trees  I.oslng’  their  Branches  (J.  G."). — The  cause  of 
the  Nectarine  trees  losing  the  branches  on  one  side  one  year,  and 
dying  on  the  other  side  the  following  year,  is  gumming.  This  is  due  to 
the  growth  of  a  fungus  (Coryneum  Beijerincki)  which  destroys  the 
inner  bark,  and  encircling  the  branch  cuts  off  the  supply  of  sap,  the 
part  above  suddenly  collapsing.  The  excessive  vigour  of  the  new  growths 
is  abnormal,  and  the  provocatory  cause  is  the  pushing  of  the  mycelial 
threads  into  the  cellular  spaces  of  the  young  wood,  which  is  followed 
in  due  course  by  a  ferment  and  exudation  from  the  gouty  growth,  and 
the  branch  sooner  or  later  dies.  The  only  known  remedy  is  to  cut 
away  all  the  gummed  parts  a  few  inches  below  where  the  exudation 
occurs,  and  train  in  young  growths.  As  the  spores  of  the  fungus  cannot 
penetrate  short-jointed  growth  with  thick  elastic  epidermal  tissues,  it 
is  found  that  lifting  those  trees  which  make  strong  growth  induces 
shorter-jointed  and  better  solidified  wood,  capable  of  resisting  the 
fungus  and  producing  better  crops  of  fruit.  This  we  advise.  Lift  the 
trees  carefully,  cut  away  the  diseased  parts,  if  not  all  at  once,  as  soon  aa 
others  and  healthier  are  produced  to  supplant  them. 

Culture  of  Zygopetalum  XKXackayl  (T.  M.  F.). — The  following 
particulars  respecting  the  culture  of  this  plant  by  two  experienced 
Orchid  growers  answer  all  your  questions,  and  should  enable  you  to 
succeed  with  the  plants.  They  do  not  require  frequent  potting,  and  a 
slight  rest  after  the  completion  of  the  growth  is  beneficial,  reducing  the 
supply  of  water,  but  never  attempt  to  dry  them  as  is  practised  with, 
some  plants.  “  It  is  easily  grown.  Although  Brazilian  it  makes  grand 
growth  in  a  cool  airy  house  during  summer.  The  largest  growths  we 
ever  saw  were  made  in  a  cool,  moist,  airy,  and  partially  shaded  Odonto- 
glossum  house.  Everyone  admired  them,  but  they  did  not  flower.  The 
Mexican-house  temperature  was  next  tried :  90°  on  hot  days,  no  shade, 
no  fire  heat  at  night,  when  the  temperature  fell  to  45°  or  50°  very  often. 
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So  grown  the  psuedc-bulbs  were  smaller,  the  leaves  shorter,  and  almost 
yellow  rather  than  green,  but  the  growths  were  sturdy  and  vigorous. 
Some  gave  two  spikes,  each  spike  bearing  seven  to  nine  flowers.  A  com¬ 
post  of  fibrous  peat,  sphagnum,  and  broken  crocks  is  most  suitable,  and 
abundance  of  water  when  growing  should  be  the  rule.”  Another 
cultivator  remarks  as  follows : — “  Ours  are  grown  amongst  Cattleyas,  but 
it  succeeds  if  managed  like  an  ordinary  cool  stove  plant.  It  is  not 
particular  as  to  compost,  as  we  have  it  growing  in  peat,  loam,  and  a 
mixture  of  both.  Breaks  on  plants  in  all  three  kinds  of  compost  or  soils 
are  producing  a  couple  of  spikes  each.  It  is  a  free-rooting  plant  and 
requires  plenty  of  root  space.  A  strong  plant  with  one  or  two  breaks 
should  have  a  9  or  10-inch  pot.  When  the  pots  are  too  small  for  the 
plants  one  spike  from  each  break  is  the  rule,  and  very  seldom  more  than 
one  break  is  produced  from  a  lead,  while  under  liberal  treatment  more 
spikes  and  breaks  are  common.” 

Potatoes — Horse  Manure  (J1  J.  A'.). — The  long  tender  sprouts 
on  the  Potatoes  are  of  no  use.  Remove  them,  and  pack  the  tubers, 
growing  ends  upwards,  on  the  greenhouse  bench  as  you  propose.  A 
light  covering  of  moss  or  something  of  that  kind,  damped  occasionally, 
would  cause  them  to  start  sooner.  Growth  is  free,  yet  strong,  in  sub¬ 
dued  light.  If  the  manure  is  from  stables  in  which  few  or  no  Carrots 
are  used  with  the  dry  food,  and  is  not  too  advanced  in  decomposition 
througH  being  heaped,  it  will  be  suitable  for  Mushrooms.  A  great  deal 
is  bought  at  a  much  higher  price  than  you  name  by  expert  Mushroom 
growers,  who  find  full  crops  profitable,  but  half  crops  would  not  be 
remunerative.  It  is  impossible  the  manure  can  be  so  good  after  sup¬ 
porting  a  heavy  yield  of  Mushrooms  as  it  was  before,  but  the  residue  is 
useful  for  mulching  and  lightening  heavy  soil.  If  your  soil  needs 
humus  the  fresh  horse  manure  would  probably  be  better  than  the 
chemicals  ;  if  rich  in  humus  the  reverse  would  be  the  case.  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  both  kinds  might  be  better  than  either  used  alone.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  categorical  replies  to  such  questions  as  yours  in  the 
absence  of  influencing  data.  Why  not  test  the  matter  by  experiment, 
and  in  this  way  get  the  best  possible  information  for  your  own  particular 
case  1 

Grafting-  Wax  (FuW^s).— There  are  several  kinds  that  require  to  be 
used  warm,  one  of  the  most  simple  being  equal  parts  of  yellow  wax  and 
rosin  melted  together  and  applied  when  cool  enough.  The  following  has 
not  the  inconvenience  of  requiring  to  be  applied  warm,  and  may  be 
prepared  and  used  without  being  heated  : — Yellow  wax  1  lb.,  turpentine 
1  lb.,  Burgundy  pitch  8  ozs.,  mutton  suet  4  ozs.  Mix  all  together  and 
mix  thoroughly,  and  leave  them  to  cool.  Form  the  mass  into  small 
balls,  as  it  will  not  stick  to  the  fingers,  and  use  them  when  opportunity 
offers.  Liquid  grafting  wax  is  a  very  useful  application,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  all  the  mastics  used  for  covering 
wounds  and  grafting,  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  varnish,  and  is  applied 
very  thinly  with  a  brush.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  lay  it  on 
thickly,  for  the  surface  hardens  so  rapidly  the  alcohol  is  prevented 
evaporating.  Rosin  1  lb.,  beef  tallow  1  oz.,  spirits  of  turpentine  one 
tablespoonful,  alcohol  (95  per  cent.)  6  ozs.  Melt  the  rosin  over  a  slow 
fire,  when  melted  take  it  off  and  add  the  beef  tallow,  stirring  it 
constantly;  let  it  cool  somewhat,  mix  the  spirits  of  turpentine 
little  by  little  with  it,  and  at  last  the  alcohol  in  the  same  way.  Should 
the  alcohol  be  added  while  the  mass  is  too  hot,  much  will  be  lost  by 
rapid  evaporation  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  too  cool,  it  will  form  a  viscid 
lump,  and  must  be  slightly  heated  again.  Stirring  briskly  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly.  In  well-corked  bottles  it  keeps 
for  years.  If  in  course  of  time  it  becomes  too  thick,  the  addition  of 
some  alcohol  will  make  it  liquid  again.  For  this  purpose  it  must  always 
be  warmed.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  bottle  containing  it  in  boiling 
or  hot  water  to  accomplish  this. 

Hames  of  Fruits. — Notice, — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the 
specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  he  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot  be 
named  in  a  hard  green  state,  (IF.  Lowther'). — 1,  Dutch  Mignonne  ; 
2,  Court  Pendu  Plat. 


(,/.  7.) — 1,  Adiantum  scutum  ;  2,  a  Davallia  ;  3,  send  when  in  flower  ; 
4,  Polystichum  aculeatum  ;  5,  Adiantum  formosum  ;  6,  A.  amabile. 
These  names  are  approximate,  the  specimens  having  arrived  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition.  (JB.  D.'). — The  Primulas  are  florists’  flowers 
which  we  do  not  undertake  to  name.  {Lincoln'). — Jasminum  Sambac 
flore-pleno.  {L.  M). — Impatiens  Hawkeri.  {X.  Y.  Z.).  —  Echeveria 
retusa.  {Amateur). — Freesia  refracta  alba. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — Januaby  24th. 
Business  still  quiet,  -with  supplies  falling  off. 

FBTJIT. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

8. 

d 

Apples,  per  bushel  ..  .. 

2 

6 

to  9 

0 

Peaches,  per  doz . 0 

0  to  0 

n 

Cobs  . 

40 

0 

42 

6 

Plums,  per  half  sieve  , .  0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes  per  lb . 

0 

6 

2 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  . .  2 

0 

6 

0 

Lemons,  case  . 

10 

0 

15 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

a. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb. 

1 

0 

to  1 

6 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet  0 

2 

to  0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 3 

6 

4 

0 

Carrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . .  2 

0 

3 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . . 

a 

0 

3 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen . 1 

0 

0 

0 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 2 

0 

4 

H 

Coleworts,  dozen  bunches 

a 

0 

4 

0 

Salsafy,  bundle . 1 

0 

1 

5 

Cucumbers,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  . .  . ,  1 

6 

n 

f' 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Seakale,  per  basket  . .  . .  1 

3 

1 

6 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 0 

3 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Spinach,  bushel . 8 

0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 0 

3 

0 

7 

Mushrooms,  punnet  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Turnips,  bunch . 0 

3 

0 

0 

AVERAGE 

WHOLESALE 

PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 

Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

6. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

4 

0 

to  G 

0 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blcoms  3 

0  to  12 

0 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches  6 

0 

12 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  .. 

0 

9 

2 

0 

bunches . 4 

0 

9 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Poinsettia,  doz.  blooms  . .  4 

0 

8 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

bunches . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

sprays  .  0 

6 

1 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches  2 

0 

4 

0 

blooms  . 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen  ..  1 

0 

2 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . .  1 

0 

3 

0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  ..  2 

0 

4 

u 

Hyacinths,  dozen  spikes  . . 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Roses,  Safrano  (French), 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

per  dozen . 1 

6 

3 

0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Roses,  Safrano  (French), 

Lilac  (French)  per  bunch 

3 

6 

6 

0 

per  100  . 6 

0 

10 

0 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

sprays  . 

0 

9 

2 

0 

per  dozen . 2 

0 

3 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per 

Roses,  Mar6chal  Neil,  per 

dozen  . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

dozen  . .  . .  . . 3 

0 

6 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms. .  ..  0 

4 

0 

6 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms  . .  0 

9 

2 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Violets,  Parme  (French), 

Mignonette,  12  bunches  .. 

3 

0 

6 

0 

per  bunch .  3 

0 

5 

0 

Narciss,  Yellow  (French), 

Violets,  Czar  (French),  per 

dozen  bunches . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

bunch  .  2 

6 

3 

0 

Narciss,  White  (French), 

Violets  (English),  dozen 

dozen  bunches . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

bunches  .  1 

6 

2 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

8. 

d. 

s« 

d. 

8, 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (golden)  dozen 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each . .  2 

0  to  10 

0 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . .  6 

U 

9 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10 

6 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

Azaleas,  per  dozen  .. 

24 

0 

42 

0 

pots . 9 

0 

12 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen  12 

0 

24 

0 

Dracaena  terminalis,  per 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  . .  3 

0 

*1 

0 

dozen . 

18 

0 

42 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . .  6 

0 

12 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  . , 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Mignonette,  per  doz .  6 

0 

9 

0 

Ericas,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 6 

0 

9 

0 

Euonvmus,  var.,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each  . .  . .  1 

0 

15 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

„  (specimens)  ..  ..21 

0 

63 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  . . 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Poinsettia,  per  dozen..  ..  12 

0 

15 

0 

Ferns  (small'i  per  hundred 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Solanums,  per  dozen. .  ..  9 

0 

12 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  . .  , . 

1 

0 

7 

6 

Tulips,  per  dozen  ..  ..  S 

0 

9 

0 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE. 


ITames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 


Yes,  it  has  come !  The  ever-increasing  importation  of 
foreign  farm  produce,  which  comes  to  our  shores  like  a  flowing 
tide,  has  at  length  been  arrested,  a  check  has  been  given  in 
many  things  to  positive  increase,  in  others  there  is  a  notable 
reduction,  and  it  is  worth  while  making  some  inquiry  as  to 
what  is  possible  to  promote  home  supply  and  home  trade  in 
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view  of  siiccessfnl  competition  in  our  own  markets  with  the 
foreign  producer. 

Are  we  taking  full  advantage  of  cheap  foreign  corn  ?  It 
would  certainly  appear  that  we  are  trying  to  do  so.  The  foreign 
pig  trade  is  practically  dead,  grinding  Barley  came  to  us  in 
larger  quantities  than  ever,  yet  with  plenty  of  cheap  food  the 
high  price  of  home-bred  pigs  was  well  sustained.  In  our  article 
last  week  on  fattening  poultry  we  clearly  indicated  the  possibility 
of  an  enormous  extension  of  that  trade,  and  cheap  foreign 
Barley  might  well  come  into  it  with  advantage.  Why  not, 
indeed  P  The  use  of  ground  Oats  for  fattening  poultry  and 
pigs  in  Sussex  is  a  mere  outcome  of  local  custom  and  nothing 
else.  Bring  the  two  meals  to  the  test  of  analysis,  and  there  is 
practically  no  difference.  In  barleymeal  we  have  of  albumi¬ 
noids  14  0,  of  carbo-hydrates  63’0 ;  in  oatmeal,  albuminoids 
12  7,  and  carbo-hydrates  62  0.  In  Kent  and  East  Anglia  there 
are  plenty  of  farmers  who  have  never  heard  of  using  ground 
Oats  for  fattening  pigs  or  poultry.  Sharps — a  kind  of  coarse 
meal,  or  rather  fine  bran — is  used  for  store  pigs  ;  for  fattening 
barleymeal  is  always  used.  Oats  or  Barley  then,  it  matters 
not  which,  either  or  both  in  mixture;  the  point  is  cheap  corn, 
and  if  foreign  farmers  can  supply  us  with  it  at  cheaper  rates 
than  we  can  produce  it,  let  us  use  it  by  all  means  to  our 
advantage. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  a  general  preference  for  home 
produce  when  it  can  be  had.  The  best  Wiltshire  and  Waterford 
bacon  commands  the  highest  price  in  the  London  market,  and  is 
sold  exclusively  by  the  leading  metropolitan  provision  merchants. 
Surrey  and  Sussex  chickens  have  special  market  quotations  and 
special  prices.  Dorset  butter  is  held  in  high  repute.  The 
gradation  in  the  price  of  eggs  is  equally  remarkable,  the  best 
foreign  eggs  being  now  sold  at  Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  Irish  eggs  at 
Is.  9d.,  and  English  eggs  at  2s.  per  dozen.  At  Christmas  we 
saw  new-laid  eggs  priced  at  3s.  a  dozen.  Last  year  there  was 
a  falling  off  of  one  and  a  half  million  cwts.  of  bacon  and  hams 
from  the  highest  consignments  imported  in  former  years.  This 
may  be  only  momentary,  the  special  method  of  curing  Wilt¬ 
shire  bacon  being  as  well  understood  in  the  colonies  as  it  is  in 
Wiltshire  itself ;  but  it  is  certainly  an  incentive  to  try  hard 
for  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  best  home-cured 
bacon  this  year.  Another  and  more  general  incentive  to  action 
is  the  fact  that  for  imports  of  farm  produce  last  year  we  paid 
£7,371,861  less  than  in  1892,  and  £10,109,567  less  than  in 
1891.  Generally  this  saving  was  due  to  a  x’eduction  in  bulk, 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  last  year  importations  of 
frozen  mutton,  butter,  condensed  milk.  Barley,  and  vegetables 
were  higher  than  they  have  ever  been,  and  though  we  had  less 
foreign  eggs  than  in  1892,  the  number  was  greatly  in  excess  of 
that  of  1891.  The  cost  to  the  country  for  foreign  eggs  last 
year  was  £3,875,639. 

Surely  with  corn  so  cheap  we  ought  to  produce  more  eggs, 
more  poultry,  bacon,  hams,  and  lard.  When  corn  was  high  in 
price  most  of  the  land  was  devoted  to  its  cultivation,  now  that 
Wheat  has  fallen  never  to  rise  again,  except  in  case  of  war, 
farming  of  a  more  mixed  character  has  become  possible  and 
desirable.  Let  us  produce  more  and  more  of  all  the  produce 
which  comes  under  the  comprehensive  scope  of  dairy  farming, 
more  fruit  and  vegetables,  paying  less  heed  to  instances  of 
failure,  through  some  farmers  having  a  glut  of  Potatoes,  or 
others  not  being  able  to  sell  their  inferior  Apples  at  a  profit. 
For  produce  of  the  best,  and  only  of  the  best,  there  is  always 
a  fair  market.  To  obtain  such  produce  there  must  be  close 
attention  to  detail,  a  thorough  comprehension  of  every  point 
of  practice,  an  awakening  from  mere  sluggish  habit  and  custom 
to  intelligent  observance  of  that  which  is  essential  in  breeding 
and  rearing,  in  soil  tillage,  planting,  and  sowing.  A  noble 
band  of  pioneers  is  doing  this  already,  to  the  profit  of  every 
member  of  it,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  community. 


To  it  is  the  turning  of  the  tide  due.  Its  members  are 
not  in  any  particular  district,  but  are  scattered  about 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  They  spend 
largely  on  manure  and  labour  ;  they  gather  abundantly  too, 
and  we  intend  in  other  articles  to  tell  something  of  their 
practice  and  its  results. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

In  “  Poultry  ”  of  January  12fch  a  correspondent  says,  "  At  the 
present  time  from  twenty  pullets,  April  hatched,  1  am  getting  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty  eggs  per  week  ;  and  why  1  because  I  give  them  soft  hot  food 
— i.e.,  hot  with  fire,  and  also  with  cayenne — on  tfi^e  cold  frosty  morn¬ 
ings.”  We  hope  this  quotation  in  support  of  our  advice  will  induce 
particular  attention  to  the  selection  of  plenty  of  spring  birds  for  winter 
eggs  this  season.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  them  in  two  batches — the 
first  from  March  hatchings,  to  come  into  laying  in  September  or  early 
in  October,  when  the  old  hens  are  moulting.  Many  of  the  March 
pullets  only  continue  laying  for  a  short  time,  and  then  moult  ;  the 
April  birds  follow,  and  keep  up  the  supply.  This  is  a  seasonable  hint, 
as  February  will  soon  be  here,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  eggs  are 
three  weeks  in  incubation  arrangements  must  be  made  forthwith  if 
you  would  have  plenty  of  new-laid  eggs  next  winter.  We  cordially 
recommend  all  our  readers  who  are  able  to  try  it  to  do  so,  and  can 
assure  them  there  is  really  nothing  speculative  about  it.  It  is  just  a 
question  of  painstaking  effort,  Pray  do  not  forget  to  allow  a  wide 
margin  for  failure  of  eggs,  losses  among  the  chickens,  weak  birds,  and 
cockerels.  Better  have  some  to  eat  or  sell  than  not  enough  to  select 
from. 

Make  every  effort  to  keep  up  condition  among  store  cattle.  In  a 
winter  of  such  general  scarcity  of  food  high  prices  are  a  temptation  to 
sell  hay,  straw,  and  roots.  Happy  is  the  man  who  has  a  stack  or  two  of 
prime  hay  to  spare.  We  recently  made  an  inspection  of  a  home  farm 
where  there  were  six  hayricks— one  in  cut,  and  the  other  five,  at  a 
moderate  computation,  were  worth  £1000,  probably  £300  or  £400 
more.  There  were  ample  stores  also  of  home-grown  corn  and  roots  for 
200  head  of  cows,  and  store  cattle  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  perfect 
shelter  and  judicious  management  as  we  seldom  meet  with.  Mixed  food 
consisting  of  chaffed  hay,  sliced  roots,  and  crushed  corn  was  in  use. 
In  a  case  of  such  exceptional  abundance  the  use  of  hay  was  justifiable. 
Most  farmers  think  themselves  fortunate  if  they  have  plenty  of  straw 
this  winter. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Pickle  for  Hams  (^Novice'). — Yes,  bruise  the  shallots  and  chop 
fine  the  suet.  Cold  water  answers  perfectly.  Turn  the  hams  frequently 
in  the  pickle.  When  taken  out  of  the  pickle  at  the  end  of  the  month 
put  each  ham  in  a  stout  paper  bag  before  sending  it  to  be  smoked.  Saw¬ 
dust  or  wood  used  for  the  chimney  or  smoking  room  should  be  of  oak, 
beech,  or  similar  wood,  avoiding  pine  or  fir  wood  and  such  sawdust. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.51°  32' 40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8/  0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

1894. 

January. 

1  Barometer 

at  32°,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

d 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Wind. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

G-rass. 

Sunday  . .  14 

Inchs. 

29-all 

deg. 

41-8 

deg. 

41-8 

N.B. 

deg. 

39'3 

deg. 

44-9 

deg. 

41-4 

deg. 

44-9 

deg. 

37-0 

Inchs. 

0-296 

Monday  . .  15 

30-076 

38-4 

38-1 

W. 

39-9 

47-0 

37*8 

62-1 

33-9 

0-135 

Tuesday  . .  16 

29-904 

44-8 

44-2 

W. 

40-2 

50-7 

38-1 

66-9 

34-7 

0-010 

Wednesday  17 

29-660 

49-9 

48-9 

S. 

41-9 

51-8 

44-4 

66-6 

41-9 

0-118 

Thursday . .  18 

29-498 

44-9 

43-9 

w. 

42-2 

49-1 

43-4 

73-9 

38-0 

Friday  ..  19 

29-963 

40-2 

39-5 

w. 

41-7 

49-7 

36-1 

67-6 

33  0 

0-110 

Saturday  . .  20 

29-591 

47-8 

44-9 

s.w. 

42-1 

49*6 

4  -1 

73-0 

36-6 

0’046 

29-786 

44-0 

43-0 

41-0 

49-0 

40-2 

63-6 

36-4 

0-715 

REMARKS. 

14th. — Gloomy  all  day;  heavy  rain  from  8  a.M.  to  11  A.M.,  and  drizzle  all  morning; 
rain  again  at  night. 

15th. — Rain  tili  3  A.M. ;  bright  sun  from  8.30  till  10  A.M.,  then  cloudy  to  1  P.M.,  but 
generally  sunny  in  afternoon ;  clouded  over  at  6  P.M.  followed  by  showers,  and 
heavy  rain  from  8.15  p.m.  to  10  p.M. 

IGch. — Fine  and  generally  sunny  in  morning ;  overcast  and  damp  in  afternoon  and 
evening. 

17th. — Dull  and  damp  early ;  showers  about  9.45  A.M.,  overcast  morning ;  bright  sun  at 
1.30  p.m.;  steady  rain  from  2.30  P.M.  to  5.30  P.M.;  fine  evening.  Lunar  halo 
from  6  P  M.  to  midnight. 

18th.— Fine  and  generally  sunny  till  2.30  P.M.,  slight  showers  from  3  P.M.  to  3.30  p.m., 
almost  cloudless  again  by  4.30  P.M.;  fine  evening. 

19th. — Fine  and  generally  sunny  in  morning ;  overcast  afternoon  and  evening,  with 
occasional  drizzle. 

20th. — Raining  in  small  hours ;  fair  after  7  A.M.,  bright  sun  from  10  A.M.  to  nearly  noon, 
heavy  shower  at  0.20  P.M.,  then  generally  overcast. 

A  warm,  dull,  damp  week  — G.  J.  SYMONS. 


Felruary  1,  1894. 
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FERTILIZERS  FOR  SMALL 

FRUITS. 

The  extent  of  acreage  under  small  fruits  has  been  quadrupled 
during  the  past  ten  years.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
essential  manorial  elements  being  obtainable  at  a  low  price  in  the 
shape  of  commercial  fertilizers.  There  is  no  question  at  all  as  to 
the  great  advantages  to  the  fruit  grower  of  having  efficient 
fertilizers  placed  within  his  reach.  Formerly  his  plantations  were 
limited  by  the  supply  of  manure,  and  his  only  hope  of  enlargement 
was  by  increasing  the  output.  Some  persons,  however,  enlarged 
their  plantations,  and  had  no  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
soil’s  fertility.  Those  soon  found  out  that  their  ventures  were 
^unprofitable,  and  the  panacea  offered  the  farmer  to  help  him  out  of 
the  slough  of  depression  and  set  him  on  a  firm  footing  mere  delusion. 
Where  was  the  manure  to  come  from  if  every  acre  of  small  fruit 
plantation  required  20  to  40  tons  of  farmyard  manure  annually,  or 
if  artificial  fertilizers  were  used  every  third  year  ?  His  only  hope 
of  engaging  in  small  fruit  culture  was  by  increasing  the  number  of 
his  stock,  thus  compelling  him  to  unite  his  two  lines  of  industry. 
This  in  many  cases  was  practically  impossible,  for  with  land 
already  requiring  more  manure  than  could  be  manufactured  on  the 
spot  to  maintain  it  in  condition,  and  render  the  cultivation  of  crops 
profitable,  what  was  the  good  of  engaging  in  a  pursuit  calculated  to 
impoverish  the  farm  ? 

But  some  persons  saw  a  way  to  unite  both  lines  of  industry 
without  derogation  to  the  condition  of  the  land  under  whichever 
crop  it  might  be.  These  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
elements  contained  in  farmyard,  stable,  or  town  manure  could  be 
obtained  at  a  low  price  in  the  shape  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and 
their  engaging  in  fruit  growing  were  only  limited  by  the  amount 
of  the  land  and  by  the  capital  at  their  disposal,  for  they  could 
easily  procure  every  needed  element  of  fertility.  The  outcome 
has  been  eminently  satisfactory  in  most  cases,  some  cultivating 
as  many  acres  of  small  fruits  as  they  formerly  had  under  cereal 
crops,  while  not  a  few  persons  have  fruit  farms  quite  as  large  as 
their  purely  agricultural  land  extended  previously.  This  has  been 
rendered  practicable  only  by  the  liberal  use  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers.  It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  understood  that  not  one 
of  these  successful  cultivators  places  a  low  estimate  on  stable, 
farmyard,  or  town  manure,  nor  would  they  have  anyone  dispense 
with  solid  manure  altogether.  But  the  concensus  of  evidence 
from  them  is  to  use  only  enough  stable,  farmyard,  or  town  manure 
to  insure  the  vegetable  tilth  or  humus,  and  supplement  it  with 
concentrated  fertilizers.  They  advocate  this  course  on  the  score 
of  economy,  being  firmly  convinced  of  the  waste  in  buying 
and  carting  manure  several  miles  to  get  only  25  lbs.  of  actual 
plant  food  to  the  ton.  That  is  all  the  plant  food  there 
is  in  2240  lbs.  (1  ton)  of  manure,  the  remaining  2215  lbs. 
being  silicates  and  organic  matter  of  no  special  benefit  to  the  crop 
in  the  year  of  application  beyond  that  of  humus.  The  cost  of 
20  tons  of  farmyard  manure  is  much  more  than  that  of  2240  lbs. 
of  fertilizers,  and  the  latter  are  conveyed  to  the  land,  and 
crops  at  a  twentieth  of  the  cost  for  carriage.  Such  experience  is 
doubly  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  most  farmers,  and  gardeners 
for  that  matter,  were  sceptics  formerly  on  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  they  having  previously  held  that  there  was  nothing 
equal  to  stable  or  farmyard  manure. 

The  three  principal  elements  in  farmyard  manure  are  phos- 
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phoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitrogen.  These  can  he  separately 
purchased,  the  first  in  bone  superphosphate,  and  is  sold  at  about 
£5  lOs.  per  ton,  with  a  guarantee  of  2^  to  3  per  cent,  of  ammonia 
and  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  phosphate  ;  the  second  in  kainit,  which 
costs  about  £2  to  £2  10s.  per  ton,  with  a  guarantee  of  24  to  26  per 
cent,  of  potash  ;  and  the  third  in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  in 
nitrate  of  soda,  the  latter  of  which  is  now  to  be  had  at  about  £8 
per  ton,  with  a  guarantee  of  not  less  than  95  per  cent,  of  pure 
nitrate,  and  contains  about  16  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  A  ton  of 
farmyard  manure  rarely  contains  more  than  10  to  12  lbs.  of  this 
valuable  substance — nitrogen,  and  it  is  the  most  costly  ingredient 
of  artificial  fertilizers.  Farmyard  manure  is  about  three-fourths 
water,  and  contains  about  500  lbs,  of  organic  matter,  with  from 
55  to  65  lbs.  of  ash.  The  nitrogen  of  farmyard  manure  has  to 
undergo  a  gradual  change  into  nitric  acid  and  nitrates  before  it  can 
be  taken  up  by  plants.  This  applies  to  all  the  nitrogen  contained 
in  the  decaying  organic  matter  in  soils  or  in  manures.  Nitrogen  is 
of  no  use  whatever  in  the  soil  until  it  is  converted  into  nitric  acid 
or  nitrates,  and  how  much  of  this  in  the  shape  of  ammonia  is 
evaporated,  or  that  carried  oflE  by  rains  as  nitrates,  nobody  knows. 
M.  Ville  says  the  loss  is  immense  in  farmjard  manure  during  its 
conversion  into  food  for  plants.  Therefore  it  may  be  said  that 
the  only  element  of  direct  value  as  plant  food  in  farmyard  manure, 
is  for  the  most  part  lost  to  the  crops. 

Chemists,  however,  are  apt  to  overlook  the  importance  of  the" 
warmth  imparted  to  the  soil  and  the  moisture  evolved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  plants  during  the  conversion  of  the  organic  matter - 
into  ammonia,  and  the  heat  that  must  accompany  the  nitric  ferment 
cannot  but  benefit  the  plants.  This,  in  my  experience,  gives  an. 
immense  advantage  over  artificial  fertilizers,  and  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  undesirable  to  entirely  dispense  with  stable,  farm¬ 
yard,  or  town  manure,  or  such  substances  as  waste  from  furriers,, 
rags,  and  shoddy.  A  grower,  however,  insists  that  farmyard  manure 
may  be  altogether  dispensed  with  for  small  fruits,  as  it  certainly  is 
in  orchard  culture.  This  is  not  a  new  doctrine,  and  is  had  advan¬ 
tage  of  by  most  growers  without  knowing  it.  He  says,  “  It  is  all 
very  well  to  describe  gardens  and  fruit  plantations  without  weeds. 
They  are  difficult  to  keep  down  in  mine.  They  will  get  rank  before 
autumn — that  is,  the  annual  weeds,  and  it  is  a  capital  thing  too, 
for  by  turning  them  under,  the  land  is  furnished  with  the  same 
kind  of  organic  matter  that  I  should  otherwise  have  to  buy,  and  is 
contained  in  stable  manure.”  This  was  a  puzzle.  No  manure — all 
the  organic  matter  the  small  fruit  plantation  needed  in  the  fifteen 
years  of  its  existence  for  supplying  humus  was  supplied  by  the 
weeds  that  could  not  be  kept  down  by  hoeing.  There  was  not  a 
perennial  weed  of  any  kind  in  this  plantation,  yet  the  annual 
ones  got  ahead,  particularly  in  wet  seasons,  and  were  turnecfe 
under  once  a  year  with  the  result  that  no  solid  manure  was . 
required. 

What  small  fruits  require  and  get  from  the  soil  are  nitrogen,., 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  goodly  store 
of  the  two  last  in  the  soil,  or  the  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  will  do  little  good,  for  the  power  of  nitrogen  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  available  a-s 
food  when  it  is  applied  in  a  form  fitted  for  taking  up  by  the  roots, 
and  at  once  combining  with  those  substances  to  push  ahead  and 
build  up  the  structures  of  the  plant — the  growth,  leaves,  and  fruit. 
In  fact,  there  is  nothing  like  nitrogen  for  berries — making  fruit, 
swell,  to  fill  the  baskets  sooner. 

I  suppose  everybody  knows  that  small  fruit  bushes  produce  an 
amazing  number  of  tiny  fibres  early  in  the  spring.  Persons  digging 
late — after  the  buds  commence  swelling — must  have  seen  the  small 
roots  permeating  the  soil  in  all  directions,  and  have  noted  how- 
clean  and  healthy  they  look  as  compared  with  the  old  roots.  Of 
course  they  take  the  hint,  and  point  the  ground  over  sooner 
another  year,  for  who  can  but  see  in  these  hair-like  roots  the 
foragers  for  the  coming  crop  ?  They  learn  something  more — thal; 
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for  these  mouths  to  fill  properly,  to  draw  up  nouiishment  from 
the  soil,  it  must  be  there  if  the  berries  are  to  be  well  nurtured 
and  become  large.  What  is  there  in  spring  will  depend  on 
that  which  has  been  applied  to  the  soil  previously,  and  what  these 
roots  want  first  of  all  is  phosphoric  acid,  then  potash — or  better^ 
the  two  together.  0£  course,  our  friend — the  manurer  of  the 
ground  with  weeds,  who  often  sows  Mustard  or  Rape  after  the 
berries  are  plucked  to  get  something  to  turn  under — has  the  weeds 
under  and  in  process  of  conversion  into  manorial  matter,  for  there 
is  nothing  like  fermenting  material  for  promoting  speedy  and 
abundant  root  formation  ;  but  he  has  something  equally  important 
ready  for  them — to  wit,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  says, 
“  that  is  our  weed  manurer — soda.”  He  avows  that  soda  is  nearly 
as  good,  and  in  some  cases  better,  for  berries  than  potash.  It 
means  that  kainit  is  cheaper  than  sulphate  of  potash,  also  that  the 
grower  knows  well  enough  that  kainit  contains  both  potash  and 
soda,  so  he  is  sure  to  be  right.  Bush  fruits  generally  require  one  as 
soon  as  the  other.  This  is  very  marked  in  Strawberries.  If  the 
soil  contain  soda  liberally  the  ash  reveals  a  large  percentage  of 
soda  has  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  fruit,  and  it  is  the 
same  as  regards  potash,  these  substances  being  interchangeable. 
But  our  friend  misses  a  point  or  two.  He  does  not  see  that 
hydrochloric  acid  is  one  result  of  the  kainit  application,  and  this 
dissolves  silica,  so  that  the  berry  trees  build  up  their  structures 
solidly,  and  do  not  topple  over,  as  they  certainly  otherwise  would 
Irom  the  heavy  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  it  is  got  into 
the  berries  instead  of  growth  beyond  what  is  needed  for  future 
bearing. 

To  supply  the  roots  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  (I  do  not 
set  much  value  on  soda  or  salt  in  any  but  light  and  dry  soils  for 
small  or  any  fruits,  for  the  soil,  except  in  some  inland  places, 
contains  enough),  superphosphate  and  kainit  should  be  given 
before  the  ground  is  pointed  over  in  the  winter,  spreading  them 
•over  the  ground  beneath  the  bushes,  and  1  foot  further  than  the 
branches  cover,  at  the  rate  of  IJ  lb.  each  per  rod.  The  best  plan 
is  to  mix  the  bone  superphosphate  and  kainit  together,  and  use 

lbs.  of  the  mixture  per  rod  and  point  it  in,  not  forgetting  to 
bury  the  weeds  and  cleanse  the  ground  of  perennial  ones.  This 
can  be  done  very  well  without  injuring  the  roots,  and  one  grand 
point  gained  is  a  good  tilth  of  fine  soil  in  the  spring,  which  is  one 
of  the  very  best  preservers  of  the  soil’s  moisture,  and  has  no  equal 
in  catching  night  dews.  Thus  drought  is  in  a  great  measure 
defied,  and  it  is  moisture  the  roots  want  to  draw  in  with  its 
sustaining  food. 

Just  a  word  for  those  sceptical  persons  who  frequently  assert 
that  the  ammonia  of  the  superphosphate  will  be  washed  nobody 
knows  where  by  the  spring,  and  the  phosphates  swept  beyond  reach 
of  the  roots.  Allow  me  to  assure  them  that  the  soil  only  likes  to 
get  the  chance  of  holding  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  clay  has  a 
strong  aflSnity  for  ammonia.  Put  these  substances  into  the  soil  in 
the  winter,  and  then  see  if  the  bushes  will  not  produce  deep  green 
coloured  leaves  in  the  spring.  As  for  kainit,  the  soil  holds  potash 
indefinitely,  and  soda  is  not  readily  washed  away,  as  everybody 
knows  by  walks  sprinkled  with  salt  long  remaining  damp  afterwards. 
Besides,  superphosphate  and  kainit  are  like  the  weeds  and  the 
stable,  farmyard,  or  town  manure,  they  want  converting,  and  this 
is  done  by  the  time  the  bushes  begin  to  put  forth  growth,  so 
that  everything  favours  the  applier  of  these  elements  in  the 
winter.  If  the  land  be  open,  they  may  be  used  in  early  spring, 
but  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  otherwise  it  is  better  to  be 
early  rather  than  late  with  such  substances  as  phosphates  and 
potash. 

In  the  spring  when  the  buds  begin  to  unfold  supply  a  dressing 
of  crushed  or  powdered  nitrate  of  soda,  as  advised  for  the  super¬ 
phosphate  and  kainit  mixture,  but  employ  2  lbs.  per  rod,  or  if  the 
ground  be  naturally  damp,  about  half  a  pound  less.  Distribute  it 
evenly ,  and  leave  the  rains  to  do  the  rest.  If  the  trees  are  vigorous 
and  there  is  any  doubt  about  a  full  crop  setting  it  may  be  well  to 


wait  until  the  crop  is  assured,  then  apply  the  nitrate,  for  it  is 
certain  that  if  it  is  not  got  into  the  berries  it  will  get  into  the  wood 
and  render  it  soft.  This  caution  is  very  important,  for  unless 
nitrate  of  soda  is  applied  in  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season  it 
is  much  better  lef  5  alone  as  its  nitrogen  comes  too  late.  But  apply 
it  at  the  proper  time — just  when  the  plant  needs  the  stimulus — 
and  when  it  will  not  be  washed  away  before  being  taken  up,  then 
no  ordinary  amount  of  manure  will  produce  so  great  an  effect,  for 
the  reason  that  the  plants  grow  and  form  their  fruit  early  in  the 
season.  The  nitrate  of  soda  furnishes  the  plants  with  nitric  acid 
before  the  nitrogen  of  manure  (assuming  it  to  be  applied)  can  be 
converted  into  this  essential  ingredient  of  plant  food.  The  poorer 
the  land  the  more  need  to  apply  superphosphate  and  kainit  in 
the  autumn  or  early  winter  and  point  them  in,  and  in  the 
following  spring — in  fact,  every  spring  give  a  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda. 

The  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  Strawberries,  especially  in  light 
soils  (and  it  has  special  significance  for  chalky,  from  which 
ammonia  soon  vanishes)  is  magical,  doubling  and  trebling  the  yield. 
If  anyone  doubts  this  let  them  try  a  large  dressing  of  nitrate  of 
soda  on  an  old  Strawberry  bed,  first  of  all  freeing  it  from  weeds 
and  grass.  Sow  it  (powdered)  broadcast  early  in  the  spring,  and 
give  another  dressing  a  few  weeks  later.  The  effect  will  be  to  kill 
slugs  and  other  predatory  pests  that  fatten  on  Strawberries,  and 
these  will  be  fine  in  crop,  only  keep  down  weeds  and  protect  the 
fruit  from  the  birds.  The  best  time  to  apply  nitrate  of  soda  to 
Strawberries  is  when  they  are  commencing  growth,  and  if  more 
stimulus  is  needed  supply  another  dressing  after  the  fruit  is  well 
set — scatter  it  between  the  rows  and  plants,  not  on  them.  It  is 
desirable  to  use  superphosphate  as  well  as  nitrate  of  soda  on 
Strawberry  plantations,  for  the  one  tends  to  the  production  of 
fruit  and  the  other  to  swell  it  to  large  and  handsome  pro¬ 
portions. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  equally  as  good  for  Raspberries  as  for  Straw¬ 
berries.  The  larvte  of  various  pests  lurking  and  feeding  on  the 
roots  of  these  plants,  disliking  nitric  acid,  become  less  troublesome 
in  the  adult  stage,  because  there  are  fewer  that  live  to  it.  The 
nitrate  of  soda  helps  the  Raspberries  to  produce  abundant  crops, 
and  sustains  them  in  droughty  seasons.  On  Currants,  applied  on 
each  side  of  the  rows  early  in  the  spring,  it  is  productive  of  large 
fine  fruit,  and  is  also  effectual  on  Gooseberries. — G.  Abbf.y. 


TEMPERANCE  IN  TEMPERATURES. 

At  first  sight  a  long  stretch  of  imagination  is  required  to 
connect  temperatures  with  temperance,  but  the  great  drink  question 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  ;  yet  if  we  accept  the  maxim  in  toto, 
“  Be  temperate  in  all  things,”  it  must  needs  come  within  the  pale. 
The  one  is  a  burning  question  for  other  journals — the  question  of 
burning  I  hope  is  suitable  for  this,  and  I  think  there  are  times 
when  we  are  a  little  intemperate  in  this  matter. 

A  spell  of  hard  weather  inaugurating  the  new  year,  and  the 
effect  of  last  year’s  coal  strike  still  with  us,  bring  up  some  thoughts 
on  the  subject,  not  new  ones  certainly,  and  I  very  much  fear  not 
orthodox.  It  may  be  I  am  crossing  the  frontier  on  to  dangerous 
ground,  but  not  alone,  for  some  have  had,  and  do  have,  the  same 
thoughts  which  I  will  endeavour  to  express — viz.,  to  expatiate  on 
the  evils  of  those  fixed  temperatures  in  our  plant  stoves  and 
forcing  houses  to  attain  which,  or  rather  endeavouring  to  attain  it, 
so  severe  a  strain  is  put  on  men  and  the  machinery  of  heating. 
During  a  spell  of  hard  weather  visions  of  possible  breakdowns 
unpleasantly  present  themselves.  It  is  necessarily  at  this  inopportune 
time  our  pipes  and  boilers  are  put  on  their  trial.  It  is  to  them  what 
the  proving  of  small  arms  in  the  Government  office  at  Birmingham 
is  to  the  guns — some  stand  the  test,  and  some  “  bust  ;  ”  and  though 
perhaps  in  some  measure  we  court  disaster  yet  happily  escape  the 
calamity,  fuel  must  ever  be  an  important  consideration,  more  so 
when  high  prices  obtain.  Could  each  degree  of  temperature 
obtained  over  the  outside  register  be  measured  by  so  many  pounds 
of  coal  up  to  a  certain  point  of  comfort  and  safety  for  the  inmates 
of  our  tropical  houses,  it  is  obvious  the  consumption  must  be  out 
of  all  proportion  in  trying  to  add  on  and  maintain  the  few  degrees 
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necessary  to  reach  onr  empiric  standard.  The  all-roand  strain  is  so 
great  that  a  change  to  milder  weather  comes  as  a  relief,  though 
those  wise  old  heads  shake  ominously,  and  mutter  about  “  fat 
kirkyards.” 

Now  I  trust  it  may  not  be  thought  I  am  quixotic  enough  to 
run  full  tilt  against  the  laws  of  Nature  wrested  from  her  by  the 
mind  of  man  for  his  guide — these  good  rules  that  are  laid  down  for 
our  guidance  in  the  temperature  of  our  houses.  No,  I  am  not  so 
rash  as  that ;  but  I  take  them  as  the  road  we  are  to  travel  on,  and 
in  doing  so  we  can  step  a  little  to  either  side  without  getting  in 
the  ditch.  Nature  is  very  elastic  in  these  matters,  actually  forgets 
herself  so  far  as  to  give  films  of  ice  in  India  and  crown  the  Tree 
Ferns  in  the  gullies  of  their  Antipodean  homes  with  snow.  She, 
too,  admonishes  us  in  the  matter  of  fuel  by  threatening  a  coal 
strike  surpassing  all  others  in  magnitude  ;  but,  as  this  is  timed  for 
a  few  millions  of  years  hence,  “  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.”  We,  of  course,  go  to  her  for  our  lessons  when  she  is  in 
an  amiable  mood.  No  one  thinks  of  heeding  her  when  she  is,  as 
she  sometimes  is,  positively  savage  ;  and  we  do  not  get  up  mimic 
cyclones  or  a  deluge  in  the  Orchid  house  because  she  does  so 
entertain  her  proteges  in  the  Indies.  So,  under  some  conditions, 
we  will  not  have  her  as  a  guide  ;  and,  under  other  conditions, 
cognizant  of  her  flirting  propensities,  we  may  be  less  anxious  to 
copy  her  so  close. 

In  large  gardening  establishments  order  must  be  maintained, 
or  chaos  would  result  ;  rules  are  laid  down  to  be  obeyed 
with  military  precision,  as,  of  course  they  should.  Yet  does  not 
rigid  discipline  exact  a  little  too  much  in  the  case  of  fixed  rules 
for  certain  night  temperatures  to  be  maintained,  which  in  many 
cases  is  impossible  under  adverse  conditions  outside  ?  And  in 
the  anxiety  of  the  stokers  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  chief 
engineer  is  where  the  evil  comes  in,  increased  by  the  opening  of 
doors  through  the  night  to  see  how  matters  go,  with  about  the  same 
good  result  as  tiny  gardeners  in  embryo,  who  plant  one  day  to  pull 
up  the  next  for  root  observation.  Where  the  houses  are  detached 
loss  of  heat  must  result.  In  a  large  range  of  glass  with  probably 
an  entrance  from  the  offices  in  the  rear,  this  remark  does  not 
apply  ;  here  a  house  to  house  visit  can  be  made  in  comfort,  and  if 
we  rob  Peter  in  one  house  by  an  open  door,  we  pay  Paul  in  the 
next. 

It  may  be  thought  of  little  moment  to  think  so  much  of  a  few 
degrees  less  than  the  ideal,  not  so  much  difference  truly  ;  but 
many  a  young  gardener  might  justly  say,  “But,  oh,  the  difference 
tome!”  Of  course,  wo  do  not  want  feather-bed  gardeners  any 
more  than  feather-bed  soldiers  ;  there  is,  indeed  but  little  of  that 
pertaining  to  this  sentry  go  till  2  or  3  a.m.  on  the  occasion  of 
a  hard  frost,  clinkering  those  purgatorial  fires  and  watching  that 
little  tell-tale,  the  registering  thermometer  in  every  house,  then 
black  as  Erebus  seek  the  couch,  before  doing  so  nudge  a  sleepy 
mate  who  must  be  up  in  two  hours  to  feed  the  insatiable  furnaces. 
Overdrawn,  I  hear  you  say.  No,  reader  ;  just  a  page  out  of  my 
life,  far  back  in  the  book  now,  but  indelibly  printed  by  memory — 
and  I  venture  to  add  many  another  “  could  a  tale  unfold.” 

A  valuable  friend  in  need  are  blinds  on  tropical  houses,  where 
they  can  be  left  up  through  the  winter,  snugly  housed  under  a 
coping  on  the  roof — to  be  run  down  on  urgent  occasions  ;  they  are 
wonderful  comforters,  conserve  heat,  and  prevent  drip.  The  draw¬ 
back  is  they  may  at  times  prove  troublesome  by  getting  frozen  or 
weighted  with  snow,  still  I  think  the  advantages  more  than 
compensate.  Nature’s  laws  of  temperature  are  not  empiric  ones. 
Her  children  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  often  have  to  put  up  with 
some  rough  treatment  at  their  mother’s  hands,  though  they  may 
take  it  better  from  her  than  they  do  from  us.  We  do  not  venture 
to  take  such  liberties,  and  are  inclined  to  err  on  the  side  of  coddling 
and  petting,  which  the  angry  dame  resents  ;  and  when  she  circum¬ 
vents  us,  and  does  get  a  slap  at  them,  they  cannot  stand  it.  In 
conclusion,  should  it  be  thought  I  have  stepped  beyond  the 
boundary  line  of  common  sense,  I  can  only  say  these  few  remarks 
have  been  misinterpreted,  or  it  may  be  the  pen  has  failed  to  express 
what  has  been  ripening  in  my  mind  for  some  years.  Older  and 
wiser  heads  than  mine  may  think  temperance  will  not  connect  with 
temperature  —  the  rules  cannot  be  made  elastic  ones  ;  while  I 
respect  their  opinion  I  hold  my  own.— E.  K.,  Dublin. 


MULCHING  OUTSIDE  VINE  BORDERS. 

Thick  mulchings  of  leaves  and  litter  for  the  protection  of  Vine 
roots  are  still  persisted  in  as  if  the  latter  are  so  tender  that  the 
slightest  frost  will  injure  them.  It  is  surprising  when  practices 
are  once  established  how  tenaciously  cultivators  cling  to  them 
without  considering  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  Evils  certainly 
follow  the  heavy  mulching  of  Vine  borders  in  the  autumn,  and 


not  unfrequently  results  in  the  complete  ruin  of  the  Vines  if  adopted 
for  a  period  of  years.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  roots  of  Vines 
in  outside  borders  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  weather  will  be  in 
better  condition  in  the  spring  than  those  that  are  protected,  as  it  is 
termed,  by  a  thick  mulching.  The  border  is  certainly  drier,  even  during 
the  winter,  and  the  roots  remain  perfectly  healthy  in  the  one  case  while 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  decay  in  the  other.  Again,  the  roots  mature 
naturally  and  a  frozen  condition  of  the  border  does  not  injure  them 
in  the  least. 

The  roots  of  the  Vines  are  equally  as  hardy  as  those  of  the  Apple, 
Pear  or  Plum,  and  why,  therefore,  waste  time  in  trying  to  protect  them? 
For  years  I  have  discontinued  these  practices  with  beneficial  results  to 
the  Vines.  When  the  borders  are  exposed  to  frost,  apart  from  its 
sweetening  and  pulverizing  influence  on  the  soil  and  the  preparation  of 
plant  food  by  the  chemical  changes  inaugurated  by  exposure,  it  induces 
the  Vines  to  complete  rest.  I  know  of  no  agent  that  brings  about  such 
complete  rest  as  frost.  Gardeners  can  demonstrate  this  fact  by  the 
many  plants  they  have  to  force  from  time  to  time.  What  sends  to 
complete  rest  Strawberries  for  early  forcing  so  well  and  so  completely 
as  their  exposure  to  a  good  frost?  The  very  same  may  be  said  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Lilacs,  Primroses,  Khubarb,  Seakale,  and  many  other 
plants  and  vegetables.  The  same  is  strikingly  noticeable  with  Peaches 
in  pots.  Rest  is  so  complete  that  the  aid  of  gentle  warmth  afterwards 
excites  them  immediately  into  activity.  Why  should  Vines  be  exempt 
from  these  rules?  My  contention  is  that  they  do  not  rest  so  thoroughly 
or  go  to  rest  so  quickly  when  the  roots  are  protected  by  mulchings  as 
when  they  are  exposed. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  border  is  not  drier  when  exposed  ;  that 
may  be  so,  but  the  further  objectionable  practice  of  thatching  the 
borders,  or  covering  them  with  wood  shutters  or  corrugated  zinc  to  keep 
off  autumn  and  winter  rains  must  be  practised.  These  methods  of 
procedure  are,  to  my  mind,  even  more  injurious  than  mere  mulching  ; 
they  are  both  unnecessary  and  unnatural.  We  have  only  to  think  what 
such  treatment  means,  and  the  “  rain-shooting-off  ”  principle  would  be 
discontinued.  Fancy  the  border  and  its  contents  for  a  period  of  four 
or  six  months  being  carefully  protected  from  those  atmospheric  elements 
which  are  necessary  for  life  and  health.  The  roots  are  excluded  from 
the  free  access  of  air.  I  have  known  Vines  showing  signs  of  distress, 
flagging,  and  even  the  foliage  presenting  a  browned  appearance  by  the 
flowering  stage,  solely  through  preventing  air  entering  freely  to  the 
roots.  Not  long  ago  I  had  to  discard  this  system  of  Vine  border  protec¬ 
tion,  and  the  Vines  instantly  began  to  improve. 

Mulched  borders  hold  on  the  surface  a  large  amount  of  water  that 
would  naturally,  had  no  mulching  been  present,  have  filtered  through 
the  soil.  These  mulchings  left  on  the  border  during  the  spring  only 
intensifies  the  evil,  and  the  soil  is  colder  than  it  otherwise  would  be 
with  the  surface  exposed.  The  sun’s  heat  early  in  the  year,  say  February, 
would  commence  to  be  absorbed  by  the  border  and  warm  the  soil,  while 
on  the  mulched  border  the  soil  would  remain  cold  for  months,  the  heat 
of  the  sun  being  used  to  evaporate  the  moisture  held  by  the  mulching 
material.  The  length  of  time  required  to  accomplish  this  task  will 
vary  according  to  the  weather  and  the  thickness  of  the  mulching.  I 
was  called  upon  to  look  at  some  Vines  in  two  different  gardens  last 
May,  and  in  both  cases  the  borders  outside  were  heavily  mulched. 
The  soil  in  the  garden  was  dry  on  the  surface.,  perfectly  sweet,  and  warm 
— in  fact,  in  such  a  condition  as  would  encourage  luxuriant  growth. 
The  Vine  borders  were  just  the  opposite,  the  mulching  material 
saturated,  the  surface  soil  wet,  cold,  and  practically  sour.  The  border 
in  one  case  was  nearly  a  new  one,  and  brought  into  this  condition 
by  heavy  annual  mulchings.  I  had  not  the  means  of  testing  the 
temperature  of  the  ground  and  that  of  the  Vine  border  at  a  certain 
depth  ;  but  the  difference  was  very  marked — the  one  warm,  and  the 
other  perfectly  cold.  How  could  Vines  under  such  methods  of  culture 
be  expected  to  flourish  ?  When  would  the  roots  commence  activity  in 
cold  borders  which  were  sealed  against  the  admission  of  air?  Too  many 
Vine  borders  are  subjected  to  this  treatment,  which  result^  in  poor 
Grapes,  shanking,  and  other  diseases  to  which  Vines  are  subject.  In 
passing,  I  sound  a  note  also  against  the  heavy  autumn  mulching  of  wall 
and  other  fruit  trees. 

Vine  and  fruit  borders  can  be  mulched  early  in  the  season,  and 
beneficial  results  follow.  I  do  not  object,  and  have  known  no  evil 
results  from  a  thin  scattering  of  nearly  fresh  manure  spread  on  Vine 
borders  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  acted  upon  by  the  weather 
and  its  manorial  properties  carried  down  to  the  roots.  When  borders 
are  mulcbed,  say  during  February,  the  material  should  be  of  a  strawy 
nature.  This  ought  to  be  drawn  to  the  base  of  the  border  on  w'arm 
mornings  by  the  aid  of  a  rake,  so  that  air  can  have  free  access  and 
the  sun’s  heat  every  chance  of  warming  the  soil.  Before  evening, 
or  directly  the  sun  is  off  the  border,  the  litter  should  be  again 
spread  over  the  surface,  which  will  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat 
at  night,  which  if  left  exposed  would  naturally  cool  to  a  certain 
extent.  It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  a  boy  can  cover  and  uncover 
a  number  of  borders.  It  is  well  spent  time  ;  the  roots  start  earlier 
than  they  would  do  if  the  border  was  left  fully  exposed  to  natural  con- 

ditions.  .  ,  i  i 

Borders  in  the  wet  cold  condition  pointed  out  should  in  early 
February  be  uncovered,  the  surface  pricked  up,  the  depth  being 
decided  according  to  the  depth  of  the  roots,  and  then  left  exposed  to 
sweeten  and  warm.  Borders  in  a  bad  condition  will  often  need  the 
drying  influences  of  a  season  before  they  are  in  a  suitable  condition  for 
healthy  root  development. — Wii.  Bardney. 
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FERNS  ON  WALLS. 

No  matter  how  well  plants  may  be  grown  or  tastefully  arranged, 
they  will  do  no  one  full  credit  if  the  background  and  surroundings 
are  bare  whitewashed  walls.  One  frequently  notices  inquiries  for 
plants  that  will  thrive  on  dark  shady  walls  in  greenhouses  and  con¬ 
servatories  ;  but  there  are  few  of  the  usual  creepers  and  pillar 
plants  that  will  prove  satisfactory  for  any  length  of  time  in  such 
situations,  especially,  as  is  often  the  case,  when  they  are  overhung 
with  creepers  from  the  roof.  Asparagus  plumosus  does  admirably 
for  the  purpose  if  planted  in  a  well-prepared  border  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  house.  Ficus  repens  is  suited  for  a  cool  house  ;  but  if 
the  wall  is  lofty  it  develops  into  the  major  form  and  loses  its  close 
clinging  character. 

Unsightly  walls  can  often  be  made  the  most  useful  and  pic¬ 
turesque  objects  in  the  house  by  means  of  virgin  cork  and  a 
careful  selection  of  Ferns.  Ferns  for  cutting  are  required  in  great 
abundance  in  most  places,  and  when  grown  on  walls  the  fronds 
are  far  more  durable,  in  consequence  of  their  getting  more  light 
and  air  than  when  cultivated  in  pots  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
glass.  Previous  to  nailing  the  cork  on  the  walls  the  kind  of  Ferns 
intended  to  be  grown  should  be  decided  upon,  so  as  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  their  continued  growth.  Davallias  are  well 
adapted  for  this  mode  of  culture,  and  are  never  more  at  home 
than  when  growing  on  corked  walls.  They  will  thrive  with  less 
■•soil  than  most  Ferns,  hence  only  small  pockets  need  be  made  for 
them  as  starting  points.  When  covering  the  wall  with  cork  for 
these  Ferns  a  good  layer  of  clean  sphagnum  moss  should  be  placed 
^between  the  wall  and  cork  and  the  pieces  of  former  must  not  be 
fitted  too  closely,  but  allow  the  moss  to  fill  up  the  interstices. 
This  will  be  found  useful  to  peg  the  rhizomes  into,  and  they  will 
root  into  the  sphagnum  and  derive  moisture  and  support  from 
jit.  Unless  the  house  can  be  kept  close  and  a  moist  atmosphere 
maintained  until  the  plants  begin  to  grow  it  is  best  to  establish 
them  either  in  small  pots  or  moss  before  planting  them  on  the 
walls. 

Each  pocket  for  the  Davallias  should  hold  about  one  pint  of 
'<3ompost  of  two  parts  half-decayed  leaf  mould  or  peat  and  one 
part  each  of  silver  sand  and  light  fibrous  loam  with  a  little 
chopped  sphagnum  and  charcoal.  Of  course  the  closer  the  pockets 
are  together  the  quicker  the  wall  will  be  covered,  but  a  good 
distance  to  arrange  them  is  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  asunder,  and 
previous  to  planting  they  must  be  well  drained  with  potsherds  in 
the  same  way  as  for  pot  culture.  In  selecting  the  varieties  due 
regard  must  be  paid  to  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  house, 
as  many  species  of  Davallia  will  not  thrive  in  a  cold  house,  but 
most  of  the  greenhouse  species  will  luxuriate  in  the  hothouse.  In 
•a  warm  conservatory,  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
40“  in  winter,  we  find  the  following  kinds  thrive  on  walls  ; — 
Davallia  dissecta,  D.  dissecta  elegans,  D.  decora,  D.  bullata, 
D.  canariensis,  D.  Tyermani,  D.  Griffithiana  and  D.  novse- 
^zealandise.  The  first-named  is  by  far  the  best  for  covering  the 
wall  quickly,  but  D.  bullata,  being  deciduous,  should  be  used 
^sparingly.  For  covering  walls  in  a  temperature  lower  than  40“ 
but  above  32“,  Drynaria  pustulata  is  unique  and  may  be  treated 
as  advised  for  Davallia.  In  its  young  state  the  fronds  are 
undivided,  but  as  it  becomes  established  it  throws  out  deeply 
ipinnatifid  fronds  and  will  quickly  cover  a  wall  with  a  mass 
•of  rich  dark  green.  It  will  thrive  in  a  dense  shade,  but  the  fronds 
are  of  little  value  for  cutting  purposes. 

The  elegant  and  useful  Maidenhair  Ferns  may  also  be  grown 
on  walls  and  pillars,  but  being  for  the  most  part  stationary  the 
sphagnum  can  be  omitted  between  the  wall  and  cork,  although 
even  these  would  be  materially  benefited  by  its  use,  owing  to  its 
property  of  holding  and  giving  off  moisture.  For  these,  and  all 
other  Ferns  that  do  not  send  out  and  root  from  rhizomes,  larger 
pockets  must  be  provided,  and  adequate  means  be  secured  for 
supplying  them  with  water  ;  but  these  must  vary  to  meet  the 
constitutional  requirements  of  the  plants,  for  if  we  put  a  weak 
growing  variety  in  a  large  pocket  failure  and  disappointment  will 
follow.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  when  grown  towards  the  top  of  the 
wall,  assumes  that  rigid  texture,  pale  green  colour,  small  pinnm, 
and  compact  frond  so  much  appreciated  by  ladies,  and  which  indi¬ 
cates  its  lasting  properties  in  a  cut  state,  A  beautiful  effect  is 
produced  by  covering  a  wall  with  cork  and  arranging  pockets 
to  hold  from  2  to  3  pints  of  compost  at  18  inches  asunder,  and 
planting  them  with  strong  plants  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  with 
other  varieties  of  medium  growth  ;  also  an  equal  number  of  small 
pockets  arranged  between  them  and  planted  with  Davallias. 
Adiantum  assimile  is  well  adapted  for  this  mode  of  culture,  for 
which  the  space  between  the  wall  and  cork  should  be  filled  with 
sphagnum  or  peat,  as  its  rhizomes  travel  behind  the  cork,  and  the 
fronds  are  produced  from  every  crevice.  This  is  also  one  of  the 


most  beautiful  Ferns  for  baskets,  as  it  completely  covers  the 
bottom,  sides, and  top.  Adiantum gracillimum  never  shows  to  such 
advantage  as  when  grown  in  large  pockets  on  a  corked  wall  ;  its 
beautiful  fine  fronds  fall  over  the  edges  of  the  pockets,  and  are 
thus  prevented  becoming  entangled  with  each  other  as  when  grown 
in  pots. 

A  good  finish  is  given  to  the  wall  by  forming  a  trough  18  inches 
from  the  top  by  fixing  11-inch  boards  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Cover 
the  boards  with  cork  on  the  outside  and  along  the  top  edge 
previous  to  fixing.  They  are  easily  fixed  by  driving  spike  nails 
about  three  parts  of  their  length  into  the  wall,  and  3  feet  asunder. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  board  rests  on  these  spikes,  and  the  top 
edge  is  secured  to  the  wall  at  the  proper  angle  by  means  of  hoop 
iron,  with  two  holes  punched  at  each  end,  and  bent  at  sufficient 
angles  to  allow  of  its  being  nailed  to  the  wall  and  over  the  top 
edge  of  the  board.  The  trough  must  be  well  drained,  and  should 
be  filled  to  within  2  inches  of  the  top  with  three  parts  fibrous 
loam  of  medium  texture,  and  one  part  sand.  All  the  Adiantums 
and  Pterises  of  moderate  growth  may  be  planted  in  these  troughs, 
and  they  will  produce  fronds  of  unusually  stout  texture  and 
great  endurance.  It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  direct  sunshine 
and  exposure  these  Ferns  will  bear,  and  eyen  enjoy,  when  grown 
near  the  glass  in  this  manner,  and  in  the  soil  recommended  ;  but 
if  much  leaf  mould  or  peat  be  used  they  will  not  thrive  in  this 
position,  the  growth  being  too  thin  and  flimsy.  More  could  be 
written  in  favour  of  this  delightful  way  of  growing  Ferns,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  suggest  to  the  ingenious  how  best  to  trans¬ 
form  the  unsightly  into  the  beautiful. — J.  H.  W.,  Leicester. 


GARDEN  WALKS  AND  EDGINGS. 

In  many  gardens  those  great  aids  to  comfort  and  convenience — 
to  say  nothing  of  appearance — good  walks,  are  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  More  particularly  is  this  the  case  in  kitchen  gardens,  where 
one  much  too  frequently  can  see  crooked,  ragged,  and  gappy  edgings 
feebly  defining  moss-grown,  weedy,  and  untidy  walks,  the  latter 
unpleasant  to  the  foot,  and  both  unsightly  to  view. 

No  matter  how  highly  cultivated  and  luxuriant  the  crops  may 
appear  to  be,  the  whole  effect  is  marred  if  they  are  surrounded  or 
margined  by  faulty  walks  and  edgings.  Isiothing  seems  to  compensate 
for  inattention  to  and  neglect  of  these  important  adjuncts  to  a 
garden.  Various  kinds  of  edgings  are  used  for  walks.  Box  used  to 
be  almost  universally  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  is  now  to  some 
extent  ;  where  it  does  well,  and  time  and  attention  can  be  given 
to  keep  it  in  good  order  by  annually  clipping  and  periodically  relay¬ 
ing  it,  not  much  can  be  said  against  its  use  beyond  the  fact  that  it 
is  impossible  to  apply  any  of  those  labour-saving  aids,  weed 
destroyers,  in  anything  like  close  proximity  to  it.  Salt,  which  some 
still  use  on  walks  to  destroy  weeds  and  moss,  is  equally  detrimental 
to  its  well-being. 

Where  Box  edgings  have  become  overgrown  and  neglected, 
affording  a  fine  harbour  for  snails  and  slugs,  they  ought,  on  the  first 
favouraWe  opportunity,  to  be  taken  up  and  relaid,  or,  perhaps  better 
still,  burnt.  The  condition  in  which  Box  edgings  are  seen  in  some 
instances  makes  one  sigh  for  a  well-conducted  fire.  1  hold  the 
opinion  that  Box  is  not  a  good  edging  fur  kitchen  garden  walks,  for 
reasons  that  may  be  gathered  from  what  I  have  above  stated.  I 
discarded  it  many  years  ago,  substituting,  as  an  edging,  a  locally 
quarried  stone,  similar  to,  but  rather  thicker  than  the  “  tile  stones 
used  for  roofing  dwellings  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

These  stones  are  roughly  squared,  and  dressed  on  the  upper  side 
with  a  mason’s  hammer,  and  the  ground  having  been  levelled  and 
lined  out,  stakes  or  pegs  placed  at  proper  distances,  and  at  the  exact 
height  required  for  the  edging  above  ground,  the  stones  can  be 
put  in  with  accuracy,  inserting  them  sufficiently  deep  to  give  the 
requisite  firmness,  and  prevent  upheaval  by  frost.  Two  handy 
labourers  will  put  in  many  yards  of  this  edging  in  a  day,  and, 
when  thoroughly  well  done  and  rammed  firm,  no  better  can  be 
desired  ;  moreover,  it  is  one  that  will  give  no  further  trouble,  ordinary 
care  being  taken  when  digging  not  to  disturb  or  loosen  the  stones. 
Having  put  in,  from  first  to  last,  more  than  a  mile  in  length  of  such 
edging,  I  find  the  saving  of  labour,  as  contrasted  with  the  keeping  of 
Box,  grass,  and  other  edgings  in  condition,  very  considerable  indeed, 
and  the  neat  and  tidy  appearance  attract  the  most  ordinary 
observer. 

Glazed  earthenware  tiles  are  much  used  in  small  gardens,  but  by 
some  persons  are  objected  to  on  account  of  the  formal  appearance 
ihey  present  when  used  in  long  lines,  otherwise  they  are  most  suit¬ 
able  and  clean,  affording  no  harbour  for  slugs.  But  where  a  “  dead 
edging,”  as  some  term  it,  is  objected  to  for  the  principal  walks.  Box 
had  better  be  used.  Some  use  the  common  white  Pink  as  an  edging  ; 
it  looks  well  and  the  flowers  are  useful  for  cutting.  Parsley  makes 
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a  fair  line,  and  is,  of  course,  useful,  but  should  be  of  a  select  strain. 
The  compact-growing  Pansies  of  the  Blue  King  type  make  an 
excellent  line,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  are  very 
showy.  Strawberries  are  used  for  the  purpose  by  some,  and,  where 
economy  of  space  has  to  be  considered,  may  answer  fairly  well. 
But  all  the  above-mentioned  are  more  or  less  open  to  objection  on 
the  score  of  the  labour  entailed  in  keeping  them  in  good  condition, 
and  they  cannot  by  any  means  be  termed  permanent  edgings. 

Not  in  all  localities  can  good  gravel  be  procured,  but  where  it 
can  be  had  at  a  moderate  cost  no  excuse  for  having  bad  walks  can 
exist.  Broken  stones,  clinkers,  and  brickbats  for  giving  the 
requisite  thickness  and  drainage  to  roads  and  walks  can  in  most 
places  be  extensively  supplied  ;  and  a  finer  material,  gravel  prefer¬ 
ably,  can  usually  be  found  for  solidifying  the  whole  and  smoothing 
the  surface,  which  can  be  kept  hard  and  firm  by  the  frequent  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  garden  roller,  and  free  from  weeds  and  moss  by  the 
occasional  application  of  an  approved  “  weed  killer,”  of  which  there 
are  many  reliable  kinds  in  the  market.  Weeding  or  hoeing  garden 
walks  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  thing  of  the  past.  No  better  provision 
for  the  retention  and  germination  of  every  seed  wafted  about  can 
be  imagined  than  the  carefully  raked  loose  surface  presented  by 
some  garden  walks,  which  is  unpleasantly  dusty  ini  dry  weather,  and 
very  dirty  in  wet. 

In  all  large  kitchen  gardens  a  great  saving  of  labour  can  be 
effected  by  having  the  walks  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  manure  and 
soil  to  be  carted  to  the  different  quarters.  During  frosty  weather  no 
harm  can  be  done,  nor  can  there  be  during  dry  days  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  if  the  walks  are  well  made  and  kept  firm.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  place,  as  many  do,  pots  of  Strawberries, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  other  plants  on  the  sides  of  walks  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  However  suitable  the  position  may 
be  for  these  important  plants,  the  walks  are  not  at  all  improved  in 
condition  by  the  pots  remaining  upon  them  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  which  is  only  too  apparent  when,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  the 
plants  are  being  housed.  A  space  or  plot  of  ground,  as  close  to 
the  water  supply  as  possible,  can  in  most  places  be  given  up  to 
such  plants  in  pots,  where  their  wants  and  cultivation  can  be 
attended  to  equally  as  well,  and  probably  better  than  when  placed 
on  the  sides  of  paths  and  walks.  In  fact,  whatever  attention  and 
care  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  these  indispensable  parts  of  a 
garden  are  given  will  be  amply  compensated  for  in  the  generally 
enhanced  appearance  of  the  place,  and  the  increased  ease  and 
expedition  with  which  all  operations  connected  with  it  can  be 
performed. — W.  N.,  Badminton. 


A  New  Okchid  Book. 


A  NEW  work  on  Orchids  is  expected  ready  during  this  month 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Burberry,  grower  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  entitled  “  The  Amateur  Orchid 
Grower’s  Guide  Book.” 

Saccolabium  cgeleste. 

This  charming  Saccolabium  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  but 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  is  not  so  generally  cultivated  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is,  I  find,  ratber  slow  in  growth,  which  perhaps 
may  account  for  its  exclusion  from  many  collections.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  an  attractive  Orchid,  as  may  be  readily  imagined  by  the 
following  description,  which  appeared  some  time  since  in  the 
“  Orchid  Album.”  The  author  there  says  : — 

“  Saccolabium  coeleste  is  a  lovely  species,  evergreen,  and  com¬ 
pact  in  growth,  with  foliage  6  inches  long.  The  plant  attains  to  a 
foot  or  more  in  height,  and  is  slow  in  growing  to  this  size.  The 
inflorescence  proceeds  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  either  side  of 
the  stem,  and  the  spike  is  erect,  some  6  or  9  inches  in  height,  the 
raceme  being  dense.  The  blunt  cuneate-oblong  sepals  and  petals 
are  tipped  with  sky-blue,  and  the  compressed  blunt  recurved  spur 
has  a  blue  tint  on  both  sides  of  the  centre  ;  the  interior  part  is  also 
sky-blue,  while  two  falcate,  subulate  bodies  rise  from  tbe  apex 
inside  the  spur.  The  blooming  season  is  July  and  August,  and  the 
plant  continues  in  full  beauty  between  three  and  four  weeks,  if 
kept  in  a  fairly  warm  house  and  the  flowers  shielded  from  the 
effects  of  damp. 

“  This  plant  requires  the  temperature  of  the  East  India  house 


to  maintain  it  in  proper  condition,  and  should  be  grown  in  sphagnum 
moss,  with  ample  drainage.  When  strong  it  produces  lateral 
growths,  which,  as  they  increase  in  size,  tend  to  make  the  plant 
compact  and  dense,  whilst  as  its  young  shoots  produce  flowers  in 
abundance,  it  cannot  be  ranked  as  a  shy  bloomer.  From  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  plant  it  probably  will  occur  to  growers  in 
this  country  that  it  requires  strong  heat,  an  abundance  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  moisture,  plenty  of  sun  as  well  as  light  and  air  ;  yet  it  will 
be  found  advantageous  to  shade  it  from  the  hottest  sun  in  this 


FIG.  13. — SACCOLABIUM  CCELESTE. 


country,  as  being  beneath  glass  the  foliage  is  apt  to  become  yellow, 
or  burnt,  which  would  not  occur  in  the  open  air.’  — Specialist,. 

[The  illustration  (fig.  13)  represents  the  beautiful  Saccolabium 
coeleste,  to  which  our  correspondent  refers.] 

Oncidium  Grayesianum. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  already  long  list 
of  Oncidiums  known  to  cultivators,  many  of  which,  however,  have 
proved  very  short-lived  under  artificial  conditions  ;  this  species, 
however,  appears  to  have  no  weakness  of  this  sort,  and  increases 
every  year.  It  is  a  native  of  Pernimbuco,  and  was  discovered  and 
imported  with  Cattleya  labiata  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  There 
is,  says  the  “  Garden  and  Forest,”  a  very  strong  resemblance  in  the 
flowers  to  those  of  0.  crispum,  and  a  variety  of  this  now  in  bloom 
is  almost  identical  in  colour  with  O.  Gravesianum.  The  resemblance 
ends  with  the  flowers,  the  growth  being  very  distinct.  The  whole 
flower  is  a  rich  dark  bronze,  the  inner  half  of  the  lip  being  bright 
yellow  ;  there  are  over  twenty  flowers  on  each  of  the  three  panicles 
borne  on  the  plant,  and  they  appear  to  list  a  long  time  in  good 
condition,  0.  Gravesianum  thris'es  well  at  the  cool  end  of  the 
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Cattleya  house,  where  a  temperature  of  50°  at  night  during  winter 
seems  to  suit  it,  and  prevents  the  tendency  to  premature  growth, 
which  is  apparently  a  habit  of  this  species  when  cultivated. 

The  Orchid  Weevil. 

Writing  in  an  American  contemporary  a  correspondent  refers 
to  the  danger  to  cultivators  of  introducing  that  dread  pest  the 
Orchid  weevil,  which  has  left  unmistakeable  evidence  of  its  ravages 
on  most  of  his  plants  of  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  as  they  were 
imported.  He  had  not  found  any  of  the  insects  since  the  plants 
came  six  months  ago  ;  but  the  other  day  there  were  two  plants 
whose  bulbs  were  discoloured  and  felt  soft  to  the  touch.  A  dis¬ 
section  disclosed  several  of  the  grubs  in  each  bulb.  While  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  reason  for  alarm  when  one  is  forearmed,  it  would  be 
disastrous  if,  through  oversight,  this  pest  should  gain  a  footing  in 
the  Orchid  houses  throughout  the  country.  There  is  no  known 
remedy  except  to  cut  off  the  affected  bulbs  and  burn  them.  This 
is  harsh  treatment,  but  it  must  be  rigorously  followed  up  if  we 
would  keep  our  plants  in  health.  It  is  easier  to  detect  the  insect 
in  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  a  Dendrobium  than  in  those  of  a  Cattleya, 
as  they  are  slender,  and  a  cavity  is  more  evident  to  the  touch, 
hence  we  need  have  no  fear  of  being  able  to  control  these  invaders 
in  the  case  of  this  Dendrobium. 


The  Weather  in  London. — During  the  past  week  the  weather 
in  the  metropolis  has  been  of  a  variable  character.  Sunday  was  fine, 
but  very  windy  and  rather  cold.  Monday  also  proved  fine,  although 
it  rained  in  the  evening.  Tuesday  likewise  was  fair  ;  but  Wednesday 
opened  wet,  and  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  it  is  still  raining. 

- Weather  in  the  North. — Frost,  thaw,  wind,  rain,  snow,  sleet, 

have  made  the  past  eight  days  almost  as  unpleasant  as  they  could  well 
be.  Perhaps  Saturday  and  Sunday  were  the  most  disagreeable,  especially 
the  former  part  of  Sunday,  when  blinding  sleety  showers  were  driven 
by  a  high  southerly  wind.  The  afternoon,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
pleasant.  Monday  morning  was  seasonable  with  3“  frost,  but  the  even¬ 
ing  and  night  were  tempestuous.  Tuesday  morning  was  somewhat 
calmer,  but  recurring  showers  of  rain  and  sleet  continued,  and  the  wind 
was  bitterly  cold. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

-  Royal  National  Tulip  Society.  —  A  special  meeting  of 

this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Old  Bull’s  Head  Inn,  Market  Place, 
Manchester,  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  February,  at  three  o’clock,  for  the 
following  purposes  : — let.  To  elect  a  President  of  the  Society,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  other  officers.  2nd,  To  consider  and  decide  what  shall 
be  done  about  the  next  Exhibition,  the  Manchester  Botanical  Society 
having  given  notice  that  their  annual  donation  will  be  in  future  with¬ 
held.  3rd,  To  consider,  and  if  thought  desirable,  sanction  a  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  southern  branch  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
James  W.  Bentley,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  hopes,  as  the  meeting  is  a 
very  important  one,  that  there  will  be  a  good  attendance. 

-  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens. — Only  a  gardener  of  great  capacity 

and  varied  attainments  would  be  competent  to  succeed  the  late  Mr. 
Ingram  at  Belvoir.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall,  who  has  been 
appointed  to  the  important  charge,  is  a  thorough  gardener,  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs,  obtained  at  Weirton  and  Linton, 
being  as  great  as  that  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  therefore  he  is  the 
right  man  for  Belvoir,  Mr.  George  Drabble,  principal  foreman  in  the 
Burghley  gardens,  has  been  engaged  to  succeed  Mr.  Divers  at  Ketton 
Hall. 

-  Early  Field  Mushrooms.— A  correspondent  of  an  Edinburgh 

evening  paper  writes  : — “  A  basketful  of  Mushrooms  (Agaricus  cam- 
pestris)  was  gathered  on  the  12th  ult.  in  the  Queen’s  Park.  All  the 
specimens  were  large,  the  pileus  of  each  being  about  4  inches  broad. 
They  were  strong  and  healthy,  and  have  evidently  sprung  up  in  less 
than  a  week.  The  very  mild  weather  may  account  for  this  remarkable 
growth,  assisted,  perhaps,  in  some  mysterious  way  by  the  moon,  for  it  is 
an  old  saying  that  ‘  Mushrooms  grow  more  rapidly  when  the  moon 
waxeth  than  when  it  waneth,’  ” 


- Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  Arthur  Bowman  informs  us  he 

has  taken  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Manor  Heath,  Halifax,  Yorks,  the 
seat  of  G.  Marchetti,  Esq.  Mr.  John  Doe  succeeds  his  brother  as 
gardener  to  Lord  Saville  at  Rufford  Abbey,  Ollerton,  Notts. 

-  Death  op  Mr.  W.  Rowlands. — A  Liverpool  correspondent 

informs  us  of  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  B.  S.  Rowlands,  nurseryman,  of  West 
Derby,  Liverpool,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  ult.  Mr.  Rowland* 
was  a  successful  exhibitor  for  many  years  at  horticultural  shows  in 
Liverpool. 

-  Death  of  Mb.  J.  C.  Chapman. — We  regret  to  announce 

that  on  the  19th  ult.  Mr.  J.  C.  Chapman  died  at  Kennington  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  London  seed 
trade  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  during  the  past  six  years  he  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber,  &  Co. 

-  Earwigs — A  Correction. — In  the  article  on  “  The  Latest 

about  Earwigs,”  on  page  68  of  our  last  week’s  issue,  there  is  a  slight 
printer’s  error,  which,  of  course,  was  obvious  to  all  readers.  The  third 
sentence,  commencing  on  the  seventh  line,  should  read,  “  Some  ento¬ 
mologists  of  note  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  rightful  name  of 
this  insect  is  the  ‘earwing,’  ”  not  “  earwig,”  as  printed. 

-  Is  Petroleum  a  Suitable  Insecticide  for  Melons  and 

Cucumbers  ? — Thinking  that  this  question  would  be  of  interest 
to  all  gardeners  who  have  not  tried  petroleum  for  these  plants,  I 
venture  to  write  hoping  that  some  of  the  practical  readers  of  the 
Journal  who  have  used  it  for  the  above  purpose  will  give  their  method 
and  the  results. — W.  B. 

- Orange  Culture  in  California. — Notwithstanding  the 

difficulty  which  the  cultivator  of  the  Citrus  tribe  has  found  in  California 
by  reason  of  scale  insects  and  diseases,  the  extension  of  Orange  culture 
goes  on  at  an  enormous  rate.  The  “Anaheim  Gazette ”  states  that  in 
that  vicinity  at  least  3000  acres  more  have  been  added  recently  to  the 
area  already  in  existence.  Judging  by  what  is  stated  by  other  California 
papers,  very  little  success  has  ever  followed  the  many  suggestions  for 
getting  rid  of  the  Orange  scale.  If  a  number  of  Pennsylvania  farmers  of 
the  old  German  race  were  sent  out  to  care  for  these  trees,  we  (“  Meehan’s 
Monthly”)  fancy  the  trunks  and  branches  would  be  all  annually  white¬ 
washed  with  lime,  and  we  judge,  from  the  great  success  they  have  in 
keeping  down  all  sorts  of  scale  insects  as  well  as  fungus  diseases,  by 
the  use  of  limewash  on  their  fruit  orchards  little  trouble  would  be  found 
from  the  Orange  scale  or  any  other  pest  of  that  fruit  tree. 

-  Helleborus  NIGER. — Mr.  W.  Bardney  writes  : — Large  clumps 

of  Helleborus  niger  that  have  been  placed  in  pots  and  boxes,  may,  if  in 
moderately  rich  material,  be  kept  in  them  for  several  years.  The  only 
attention  needed  is  a  cool  house  or  frame  after  flowering  until  they  can 
be  plunged  outdoors  in  an  open  sunny  position.  A  little  feeding  during 
the  season  of  growth  is  very  beneficial ;  the  stronger  the  growth  the 
finer  and  more  numerous  the  flowers.  When  grown  on  this  principle 
the  plants  can  readily  be  brought  into  flower  at  intervals,  or  may  be 
retarded  according  to  the  time  they  are  likely  to  prove  most  serviceable. 
Good  plants  outside  are  very  useful,  and  would  succeed  those  grown  in 
pots  and  boxes.  The  time  of  blooming  depends  largely  upon  the 
weather,  even  when  covered  with  handlights.  I  also  find  that  these 
plants  do  not  improve  by  being  disturbed  too  often — that  is,  frequently 
lifted  and  then  planted  out  again.  When  large  supplies  of  flowers  are 
needed  Hellebores  are  amongst  the  most  useful  plants  that  we  can 
cultivate. 

-  Narcissus  telamonius  plenus.  —  Our  correspondent  con¬ 
tinues — The  value  of  this  bulbous  plant  for  forcing  is  not  half  so  well 
known  as  it  should  be.  It  can  be  forced  nearly  as  well  and  as  early  as 
the  Roman  Hyacinths.  The  bulbs  may  be  obtained  from  growers  in 
July,  and  should  be  potted  then  or  placed  thickly  together  in  boxes,  an 
excellent  plan  when  many  flowers  are  required  for  cutting.  The  treat¬ 
ment  given  to  Roman  Hyacinths  is  all  that  is  needed.  What  can  be 
more  useful  and  handsome  than  between  400  and  500  of  these  flowers 
from  a  box  2  feet  by  about  16  inches  during  the  early  days  of  January  ? 
The  flowers  come  large  from  good  bulbs,  and  are  well  coloured  even 
when  forced  in  moderately  brisk  heat.  The  single,  but  smaller  flowers 
of  N.  obvallaris  are  certainly  useful  and  pretty  when  cut,  but  this 
variety  is  no  earlier  than  the  common  double  Daffodil,  and  does  not 
yield  nearly  the  same  amount  of  bloom,  nevertheless  it  is  well  worth 
forcing.  Narcissi  are  destined  to  be  forced  much  more  largely  in  the 
future  than  during  the  past. 
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-  “  The  Kew  Bulletin.” — We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 

of  the  ”  Kew  Bulletin  ”  for  December,  1893,  with  appendix  iii.,  the 
latter  containing  lists  of  staffs  in  botanical  departments  at  home,  in 
India,  and  the  colonies.  Among  other  interesting  and  useful  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  “Bulletin”  are  articles  on  “  Boot  Disease  of  Sugar  Cane,” 
"“Peruvian  Colonisation,”  “Horticulture  in  Cornwall,”  “Botanical 
Station,  Dominica,”  “  St.  Vincent  Arrowroot,”  “  Coffee-leaf  Disease  in 
Central  Africa  (Preventive  Measures),”  “  West  African  Botanic  Stations,” 
and  some  Miscellaneous  Notes,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  five 
paragraphs  that  follow.  An  index  to  the  volume  for  1893  is  also 
included. 

- -  Colonial  Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  Henry  James 

Davies,  a  member  of  the  gardening  staff  of  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew,  has 
been  appointed  a  gardener  for  service  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Calcutta  and  Darjeeling.  Mr,  John  Robert  Ward,  a  member  of  the 
gardening  staff  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  has  been  appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Public  Gardens  at  Nagpur,  Central  Provinces,  India, 
Mr.  William  Lunt,  a  member  of  the  gardening  staff  of  the  Royal 
G-ardens,  has  been  appointed,  with  the  approval  of  the  First  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  Botanical 
Collector  for  Kew  to  Mr.  Theodore  Bent’s  expedition  to  the  Hadramaut 
Valley  in  South  Arabia.  The  flora  is  only  conjecturally  known,  and  no 
botanical  collections  appear  even  to  have  been  made  in  it.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  left  London  on  November  24th,  and  is  expected  to  return  about 
April  of  next  year. 

-  Botany  in  Queensland. — It  is  with  great  regret  that  intelli¬ 
gence  has  been  received  at  Kew  of  the  abolition  by  the  Government  of 
Queensland,  amongst  numerous  other  posts,  of  that  of  Colonial  Botanist, 
held  by  Mr.  Frederick  Manson  Bailey,  F.L.S.  Mr.  Bailey  is  held  in 
high  esteem  in  the  colony,  and  “  strong  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the 
Government  to  reconsider  their  decision  so  far  as  the  colonial  botanist 
was  concerned.”  Mr.  Bailey  was  one  of  the  recent  explorers  of  the 
Bellenden-Ker  range,  and  has  contributed  to  Kew  type  specimens  of 
the  numerous  additions  that  he  has  made  to  the  flora  of  Queensland, 
and  indeed  of  Australia  (“  Kew  Bulletin,”  1891,  page  275).  The  colony 
is  so  largely  dependent  on  its  botanical  resources  that  it  cannot  dispense 
with  the  services  of  a  botanical  expert  more  than  temporarily.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  meantime  the  organisation  of  the  colonial  botanist’s 
oflSce  will  be  maintained,  and  the  valuable  Government  Herbarium 
properly  cared  for. 

- -  Ilex  paraguensis. — In  the  “  Kew  Bulletin  ”  for  1892,  p.  132^ 

will  be  found  some  notes  on  certain  plants  yielding  Paraguay  Tea.  or 
Yerba  de  Mate,  one  of  the  most  important  economic  products  of  South 
America.  Until  recently,  the  plant  generally  grown  in  gardens  for 
Ilex  paraguensis  was  Elaeodendron  quadrangulatum  ;  this  has  large 
shining  green  Laurel-like  leaves,  and  is  totally  unlike  the  plant  from 
which  Paraguay  Tea  is  obtained.  In  September  last  Kew  received, 
through  the  kindness  of  Senor  Glaziou,  Director  do  Passeio  publico, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  seeds  of  the  true  I.  paraguensis,  some  of  which  were 
sown,  and  the  remainder  distributed  to  the  following  botanical  gardens  : 
Antigua,  Calcutta,  Ceylon,  Demerara,  Edinburgh,  Jamaica,  Natal,  Paris, 
Singapore,  and  Trinidad; 

-  Strawberries  in  India. — According  to  Mr.  M.  A.  Lawson, 

Government  Botanist,  Madras,  Strawberries  grown  in  the  Nilgiris  revert 
to  a  feral  form  (“Kew  Bulletin,”  1892,  p.  106).  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  this  should  be  the  case  if  they  are  propagated  from  runners.  A 
collection  of  seeds  of  the  best  kinds  was  procured  and  sent  out  to 
Madras,  and  Mr.  Lawson  records  the  results,  which  are  so  far 
satisfactory  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Annual  Administration 
Report  of  the  Government  Botanical  Gardens  and  Parks,  Nilgiris, 
1892-93.  The  following  varieties  raised  from  seed  obtained  from  Kew 
have  produced  fine  fruit,  and  promise  to  do  well  on  these  hills  : — Sir 
Charles  Napier,  Waterloo,  Crescent  Seedling,  Due  de  Malakoff. 

-  Viticulture  in  Uruguay.  —  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Greenfell 

reports  from  Monte  Video  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  an 
increased  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine, 
and  it  has  assumed  considerable  proportions  in  the  districts  of  Salto, 
Paysandii,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Monte  Video.  The  country  generally 
is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  Grape,  but  the  wine  manufactured 
as  yet  is  not  of  a  high-class  character,  and  principally  of  the  red 
description.  Want  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  treatment  may  be 
the  cause  of  this,  but  every  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the  quality 
and  extend  the  industry,  for,  on  account  of  the  high  tariff  on  all 


imported  wines,  there  is  a  ready  demand  for  as  much  as  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  The  appearance  of  the  phylloxera  (Phylloxera  vastatrix)  has 
caused  a  certain  alarm  amongst  the  Vine  growers,  but  stringent  measures 
have  been  taken  by  the  Rural  Association  to  prevent  the  propagation 
of  this  justly  dreaded  scourge  of  the  Vine.  The  spread  of  this  pest 
would  be  a  serious  calamity  for  this  country  just  at  a  moment  when  the 
wine  industry  is  assuming  important  proportions,  with  every  prospect 
of  a  wide  development.  Hitherto  the  phylloxera  has  been  unknown  in 
Uruguay,  and  it  has  doubtless  been  introduced  by  plants  or  cuttings 
brought  from  countries  where  the  plague  existed.  These  are  now 
strictly  prohibited  from  being  imported  from  Europe  in  either  shape, 
with  the  hope  of  preventing,  if  possible,  the  further  multiplication  of 
the  blight  into  the  country. 

- Visitors  to  Kew  during  the  Year  1893. — The  number  of 

persons  who  visited  the  Royal  Gardens  iduring  the  year  1893  shows, 
according  to  the  “  Kew  Bulletin,”  an  increase  of  379,229  on  the 
attendance  for  the  preceding  year,  and  is  the  largest  as  yet  recorded, 
except  for  1890,  when  it  reached  1,839,966.  The  total  number  of 
visitors  for  the  past  year  was  1,733,386,  as  compared  with  1,354,157  in 
1892.  The  detailed  numbers  for  1893  are  :  January,  16,405  ;  February, 
33,899  ;  March,  135,821;  April,  284,811  ;  May,  284,586  ;  June,  184,244; 
July,  197,944  ;  August,  329,410;  September,  145,593;  October,  73,650; 
November,  27,595  ;  December,  19,428  ;  Total,  1,733,386.  The  total 
attendance  on  Sundays  was  676,894  ;  on  week  days  1,056,492.  The  two 
totals  used  formerly  almost  to  balance  ;  the  present  disparity  is  in  part 
accounted  for  by  bank  holidays.  The  greatest  monthly  attendance 
(August)  was  329,410  ;  the  smallest  monthly  attendance  (January)  was 
16,405.  The  greatest  Sunday  attendance  (on  June  18th)  was  29,891  ; 
the  smallest  (on  December  10th)  was  318.  The  greatest  week  day 
attendance  (on  May  22nd)  was  100,737  ;  the  smallest  (on  January  17th) 
was  110. 

-  Is  THE  Yew  Poisonous? — In  answer  to  this  question 

(page  30),  the  Yew  is  described  in  Loudon’s  “Trees  and  Shrubs” 
as  follows  :  “  Derivation  from  toxon,  a  bow,  being  formerly  used  in 
making  them,  or  from  taxis,  arrangement,  from  the  leaves  being 
arranged  on  the  branches  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  ;  or  from  toxicum, 
poison  ;  though  Pliny  says  that  poison  (toxicuni)  was  so  named  from 
this  tree  which  was  considered  poisonous.”  In  another  portion  of  the 
description  of  this  tree  it  is  said  in  a  wild  state  the  Yew  affords  food  to 
birds  by  its  berries.  In  Richard  Smith’s  work  on  the  “  Fir  Tribe,”  it  is 
again  described  as  “  toxicuvi  ”  poison,  the  common  Yew  being  esteemed 
poisonous.  These  trees  are  not  troubled  with  insects.  The  question 
arises,  Do  birds  eat  the  seeds  or  only  the  sweet  pulp  that  surrounds 
the  seed  ?  Laurel  seeds  are  pronounced  poison,  though  the  pulp  I  have 
partaken  of  myself,  having  lived  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  they 
fruited  abundantly.  The  seed  of  the  Yew  1  would  consider  rank  poison, 
as  I  happen  to  know  a  man  well  who  had  a  son  poisoned  with  eating 
Yew  berries.  The  tree  which  these  berries  were  obtained  from  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  existence.  I  also  know  a  case  where  a  horse  died  from 
eating  branches  of  the  Yew  tree.  Parents  ought  to  warn  children  from 
eating  these  and  other  similar  kinds  of  berries. — J .  S. 

-  Death  of  Mr.  E.  George. — It  is  with  much  regret  that  we 

are  informed  of  the  death  on  the  18th  ult.  of  Mr.  Edward  George,  head 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  Wytham  Abbey,  near  Oxford.  Mr. 
George  enjoyed  uniformly  good  health  until  he  was  quite  recently 
attacked  with  influenza,  and  this  did  not  prevent  him  attending  to 
his  usual  duties.  He  had,  he  thought,  sufficiently  recovered  to  admit 
of  his  visiting  a  friend  who  was  recovering  from  an  illness,  and  he 
walked  some  few  miles  to  do  so.  Subsequently  he  suffered  a  relapse, 
pneumonia  supervened,  and  he  sank  rapidly.  His  widow  and  family 
of  nine  children  in  their  suddenly  sad  bereavement  have  our  sincere 
sympathy.  Mr.  George’s  first  appointment  as  head  gardener  was  in  1864 
to  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  Portumna  Castle.  Two  years  afterwards 
he  succeeded  his  father,  who  had  for  many  years  occupied  a  similar 
position  to  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  Garbally.  Leaving  Garbally  to  settle 
in  New  Zealand,  where  he  acquired  a  farm,  he  remained  there  but  for 
about  two  years,  and  on  his  return  to  this  country  became  head  gardener 
to  T.  W.  Boord,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Ockenden,  Sussex,  remaining  there  six 
years,  and  finally  for  a  like  period  being  at  Wytham  Abbey,  the 
gardens  of  which  he  had  transformed  from  a  comparatively  indifferent 
state  to  one  of  fruitfulness  and  growing  interest.  To  young  gardeners 
Mr.  George  was  at  all  times  considerate  and  helpful,  and  there  are  many 
of  them  who,  with  his  personal  friends,  will  retain  many  kindly 

memories  of  him. 
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-  Violets  in  Ireland. — A  Golden  Vision. — I  cull  a  note 

from  the  garden  department  of  the  “  Irish  Farming  World,”  page  830. 
It  is  on  Violet  growing  in  Col.  Clements’  garden  in  Kildare, 
gardener  Mr.  Sime.  After  describing  the  modus  operandi  of  culture, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say  : — “  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  cultivation. 
Attention  to  a  few  simple  details,  and  the  reward  is  thousands  of 
Violets,  none  less  than  a  shilling  apiece.”  As  this  statement  was  not 
contradicted  in  a  subsequent  issue,  are  we  to  take  it  as  correct,  or  is  it 
blarney  ?  Twenty  Violets  to  the  pound  sterling  I  What  say  you  for 
the  ould  country  1  “  Hurroo  !  ”  says — Paddy. 

-  White  Sweet  Peas. — Does  any  grower  in  this  country  know 

anything  of  the  merits  of  the  American  white  Sweet  Pea  Emily 
Henderson,  as  compared  with  the  best  pure  whites  that  we  already 
have  in  such  varieties  as  Queen  of  England  and  Old  White  ?  These  are 
good  forms,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  if  in  any  way  Emily 
Henderson  is  superior.  No  doubt  there  is  room  for  the  production  of  a 
purer  white,  but  some  flowers  lack  substance  and  entirely  fail  to  give 
that  purity  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired  in  white  flowers.  That  the 
Sweet  Pea  should  be  so  popular  for  sale  shows  how  important  such 
a  hardy  summer  flower  is  to  those  who  cultivate  for  market.  The 
most  favoured  hues  are  white,  pink,  and  scarlet.  We  have  so  many 
hues  and  markings  in  Sweet  Peas,  all  beautiful  enough,  but  yet  are  of 
little  service  to  the  market  grower. — D. 

-  The  Wakefield  Paxton  Society.  —  Mr.  J.  Campbell, 

gardener  to  Mrs.  Micklethwaite  of  Painthorpe,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Wakefield  Paxton  Society,  gave  an  essay  on  “  The 
Primula  ”  at  the  weekly  meeting  on  the  2l8t  ult.  The  table  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  the  bloom  of  red  and  white  Primulas,  arranged 
in  various  devices  upon  Asparagus  foliage,  with  a  fine  specimen  plant 
in  bloom  as  a  centrepiece.  Mr.  Campbell  has  successfully  grown  the 
Primula  for  over  twenty  years,  and  in  his  paper  he  gave  his  fellow 
Paxtonians  the  benefit  of  his  long  practical  experience,  clearly  and  fully 
explaining  how  to  treat  the  plant,  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  about 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  blooming  period  in  winter.  A  long  and 
interesting  discussion  ensued  on  the  paper,  in  which  Mr.  Jesse  Hardwick, 
Mr.  J.  Thomas,  Mr.  Pitts  (Walton),  Mr.  Vere  (Milnthorpe),  and  Mr. 
Wardman  took  part.  Mr.  Campbell  replied  to  a  number  of  questions, 
and  adhered  to  his  opinion  that  February  is  to  be  preferred  to  May  for 
sowing  of  Primula  seed. 

-  Storage  op  Bulbs  and  Tubers. —  The  time  of  year  has 

arrived  for  many  bulbs,  tubers,  and  corms  to  be  brought  out  from  their 
winter  quarters  for  a  fresh  start,  and  there  will  be  some  little  anxiety 
as  to  whether  they  have  come  through  the  winter  safely.  In  how  far 
does  the  result  rest  with  ourselves  ?  Do  we  store  them  away  in  the 
right  temperature  1  Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  and  Achimenes  are  often 
stored  in  too  cold  a  temperature.  The  first  named  I  have  stored  where 
the  temperature  never  falls  much  below  70'’,  and  every  tuber  came 
through  the  winter  safely  and  started  well.  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes 
are  sure  to  keep  well  if  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  40®,  and  even 
tuberous  Begonias  keep  best  when  the  temperature  does  not  fall  much 
lower  than  40°.  Too  often  they  are  stored  away  in  the  potting  shed 
or  other  frost-proof  shed,  and  I  know  from  past  experience  the  result 
of  such  storage  is  far  from  favourable.  In  modern  glass  houses  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  a  place  where  they  can  be  stored  without  looking 
unsightly,  but  with  a  little  scheming  it  can  generally  be  managed. — 
John  Milne, 

- —  A  Gardener  on  Thrift.  —  Members  of  the  Exeter  and 
District  Gardeners’  Association  met  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Hope,  in  the  Guildhall,  on  the  24th  ult.,  to  hear  one  of  their 
Secretaries  (Mr.  T.  E.  Bartlett,  gardener  at  Knightleys,  Exeter)  read 
a  paper  on  “  Thrift,  or  How  to  be  Independent.”  In  the  discussion 
which  followed,  Mr.  A.  George,  lecturer  on  horticulture  under  the 
Devon  County  Council,  spoke  strongly  on  behalf  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Koyal  Benevolent  Institution.  If  all  gardeners,  he  said,  would  join 
that  Institution  they  would  not  want  any  Government  pensions.  They 
could  pension  themselves.  Mr.  Weeks,  head  gardener  at  Stoke  House, 
thought  it  would  be  one  of  the  grandest  things  the  Association  had 
ever  done  if  they  could  manage  to  get  a  few  old  hands  on  the  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution.  Mr.  Hope  drew  attention  to  the  United  Horti¬ 
cultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.  For  fid.  a  week,  he  said,  could 
be  drawn  lOs.  fid.  per  week  in  time  of  sickness,  and  a  larger  amount 
for  a  larger  subscription.  The  membership  was  about  600,  and  the 
amount  of  sick  pay  paid  in  1892  was  only  £88.  The  fundi  were 
invested  in  3  per  cent.  Corporation  Stock. 


-  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  and  Heliotropes  at  Coombe 

Warren. — Amongst  the  large  number  of  excellent  plants  which  will 
at  these  gardens  soon  be  offered  for  sale  are  very  many  tall  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  and  Heliotropes  specially  trained  for  the  formation  of 
large  floral  pyramids  on  the  lawn  in  summer,  and  for  covering  trellis- 
work  on  walls  bordering  the  pleasure  grounds.  These  plants  are  chiefly 
on  two  or  three  stems,  and  range  from  2  feet  to  7  feet  in  height,  all 
being  neatly  tied  to  sticks.  Pyramids  of  these  plants  formed  a 
striking  feature  at  Coombe  Warren,  as  they  usually  do  at  Mr. 
Bertram  Currie’s  place,  Coombe  Wood.  They  are  not  readily  produced, 
but  once  obtained  can,  planted  for  the  particular  object,  soon  produce 
charming  effects.  There  is  a  very  large  stock  of  Carnations  of  all  sorts 
in  pots  and  planted  out  also,  for  these  flowers  formed  one  of  the  late 
Lady  Wolverton’s  very  special  fancies. — D. 

-  Mr.  G.  Woodgate.  —  A  very  wide  circle  of  friends  of  this 

excellent  gardener  and  Secretary  of  the  Kingston  Chrysanthemum 
Society  will,  we  are  assured,  learn  with  deep  regret  that,  because  of  the 
death  of  Lady  Wolverton,  whom  with  a  former  Lord  Wolverton  Mr. 
Woodgate  had  so  faithfully  served  at  Coombe  Warren  for  fourteen 
years,  an  entire  clearance  of  all  in  the  gardens  at  Coombe  Warren  will 
shortly  take  place.  Whilst  Mr.  Woodgate  has  received  the  customary 
month’s  notice,  the  rest  of  the  garden  staff,  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  young  men,  have  had  but  a  week’s  notice,  and  many  who  had 
long  been  employed  in  the  gardens  left  absolutely  on  Saturday  last.  It 
is  indeed  bad  enough  for  good  and  faithful  servants  when  death  inter¬ 
venes  and  robs  them  of  an  esteemed  employer,  that  misfortune,  however, 
is  greatly  intensified  when,  as  in  this  case,  not  only  has  there  been  not 
the  least  provision  made,  but  all  are  almost  summarily  sent  adrift.  We 
hope  that  Mr.  Woodgate  may  soon  secure  another  engagement.  All  the 
plants  are  to  be  sold.  Should  the  necessities  of  the  case  compel  his 
transference  elsewhere  the  Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  have 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  active  and  estimable  as  well  as 
popular  of  secretaries,  one  whose  place  it  will  not  be  easy  to  fill.  This 
we  trust  may  be  avoided,  but  still  there  is  the  possibility.  We  learn  that 
the  work  of  arranging  the  present  year’s  schedule  is  well  forward,  and 
Mr.  Woodgate  hopes  to  soon  complete  it. 

-  The  Fruiterers’  Company  and  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment. — Thursday  last  being  the  feast  day  of  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  the  patron  saint  of  London,  the  Fruiterers’  Company  elected  its 
Master  and  Wardens  for  the  ensuing  year,  while  in  the  evening  the 
members  of  the  Company  were  entertained  at  dinner.  The  festivity  was 
held  at  the  Albion,  Aldersgate  Street.  This  festival  day  has  a  celebrity 
peculiar  to  itself.  During  the  middle  ages,  and  even  down  to  quite  recent 
times,  it  was  an  article  of  constant  belief  that  the  whole  character  of 
the  coming  year  is  prognosticated  by  the  condition  of  the  weather  on 
this  day.  For  the  sake  of  Londoners  generally,  however,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  tradition  does  not  hold  good  in  the  present  day,  for  the 
weather  on  Thursday  may  be  described  in  one  word — miserable.  But 
the  weather  apparently  did  not  affect  the  attendance  of  the  members  of 
the  Company  and  the  guests,  as  the  room  was  well  filled.  The  Lord 
Mayor  occupied  the  place  d'honneur  on  the  immediate  right  of  the 
new  Master  (the  Commendatore  Camillo  A.  Sperati),  on  whose  left  sat 
the  Italian  Ambassador  (Count  Tornielli).  The  remaining  company 
included  Alderman  Sir  J.  Renals  (Upper  Warden),  Sir  F.  Evans,  M.P., 
Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Moore,  the  Italian  Ambassador  (His  Excel¬ 
lency  Count  Tornielli),  Count  Hierschel  de  Minerbi  (first  Secretary  to 
the  Embassy),  Principe  A.  C.  Corsini,  Duca  di  Cosigliano,  Marquis 
Paulucci  di  Calboli  (Attache  to  the  Embassy),  the  Hon.  Robert  Reid, 
Alderman  Sir  J.  Whitehead,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Alderman  Sir  H.  E.  Kn'ght, 
and  others,  horticulturists  being  represented  by  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard, 
T.  F.  Rivers,  and  J.  Wright.  Following  the  loyal  toasts  the  Master 
proposed,  in  eulogistic  terms,  the  health  of  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
Count  Tornielli,  who  replied  in  French,  alluded  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  to  the  importance  of  fruit  growing  in  every  country,  and 
declared  that  his  own  country  was  as  greatly  interested  in  fruit  culture 
as  England,  and  that  both  countries  ought  to  cultivate  it  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Sir  James  Whitehead  was  the  only  other  speaker  who  made 
reference  to  fruit.  He  said  it  was  to  him  not  a  very  agreeable  thing 
to  see  that  some  of  the  fruit  on  the  tables,  though  it  could  have  been 
grown  in  this  country,  had  not  been  grown  by  us  at  all.  Since  the 
Company  started  its  scheme  of  fruit  culture  in  1889,  however,  great 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  matter  of  fruit  growing.  He  trusted 
that  when  the  Upper  Warden  (Sir  Joseph  Renals)  came  to  the  Mayoral 
chair  he  would  make  the  increased  cultivation  of  fruit  one  of  the 
features  of  his  mayoralty.  He  (the  speaker)  had  received  a  letter 
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from  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  the  member  for  the  Evesham  Division  of 
Worcestershire,  asking  the  Company  to  assist  in  a  great  fruit  exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  it  was  purposed  to  hold  in  that  county  during  the  present 
year,  and  the  Master  and  Clerk  of  the  Company  had  received  many 
letters  from  different  parts  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  same  subject. 
At  the  Court  meeting  earlier  in  the  day  it  had  been  decided  that  at  the 
Evesham  Show  they  would  give  two  medals  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 


before  the  Company,  providing  that  they  were  willing  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  it.  The  announcement  was  received  with  loud  cheers. — 
(“  City  Press.”) 

PTYCHORAPHIS  ANGUSTA. 

This  exceedingly  graceful  Palm  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  ofi  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  October  10th,  1893,  having  been  sent 


Fig.  U.— PTYCHORAPHIS  ANGUSTA. 


There  was  behind  them  a  force  which  might  make  the  Company  a 
great  power  for  good  in  advancing  the  interests  of  fruit  culture  in  this 
country.  He  had  a  letter  from  the  Agricultural  Department,  in  which 
he  was  informed  that  if  the  Company  would  formulate  a  scheme 
of  technical  education  in  fruit  culture  to  be  applied  to  the  various 
districts  of  the  country  where  fruit  might  he  properly  cultivated,  that 
Department  was  prepared  to  consider  a  propcsition  for  subsidizing 
it.  That  being  so,  he  considered  that  there  was  a  great  future 


from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  a  first  class  certificate  was  awarded 
for  it.  The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  11)  pourtrays  the  elegance 
of  the  plant,  which  in  some  respects  equals  that  of  a  Cocos,  but  has  a 
more  sturdy  growth.  The  leaves  are  large  and  arch  beautifully;  those 
on  the  plant,  from  a  sketch  of  which  the  engraving  has  been  prepared, 
being  nearly  2\  feet  in  length.  For  table  decoration  this  Palm  would 
be  admirably  adapted,  and  if  in  commerce  it  will  doubtless  be  in  demand 
for  that  purpose. 
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A  Eoyal  Cup  foe  Eoses. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
who  has  condescended  to  patronise  the  joint  Show  of  the  Windsor, 
Eton,  and  District  Eose  Society,  and  the  National  Eose  Society,  to  be 
held  at  Windsor  on  Wednesday,  June  27th,  has  presented  a  silver  cup, 
which  will  be  given  as  first  prize  in  a  class  for  twelve  Eoses,  distinct, 
single  trusses,  open  to  all  amateurs.  It  is  hoped  that  this  class  will 
be  within  the  powers  of  the  majority  of  Eose  growers,  and  that  a 
strong  competition  will  result. — W.  Colin  Eomaine,  Hon.  Sec. 

Hybeid  Teas. 

I  HAVE  for  a  long  time  been  convinced  that  however  carefully  a 
writer  may  word  his  sentences  they  can  be  twisted  into  a  meaning  he 
never  intended.  I  therefore,  in  matters  of  opinion,  write  my  views  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  and  leave  criticisms  on  them  unnoticed.  It  is  a 
different  matter,  however,  when  one’s  correct  statement  of  facta  is 
questioned.  I  therefore  assure  “J.  B.”  (page  75)  that  I  am  neither 
deaf  nor  daft.  I  stated  that  Hybrid  Teas  could  neither  be  shown 
amongst  Teas  or  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Mr.  Frank  Cant’s  rider  to  the 
resolution  only  confirms  this  statement.  It  was  that  Hybrid  Teas 
could  be  shown  in  any  mixed  class,  and  so  could  any  Eose,  Gallica, 
Hybrid  Bourbons,  Hybrid  China,  or  anything  else  that  the  exhibitor 
thought  worthy  of  a  place  ;  but  where  a  class  for  Hybrid  Perpetuals  is 
made  a  Hybrid  Tea  amongst  them  must  be  a  disqualification. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  two  sets  of  Hybrid  Teas  in  the 
National  Eose  Society’s  catalogue,  but  I  had  only  to  do  with  exhibition 
Eoses  in  the  remarks  that  I  have  given. — D.,  Deal. 

[According  to  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  (vide  Journal  of  Horticulture,  December  14th,  1893),  Mr. 
Frank  Cant  moved  that  an  alteration  in  regulation  14  be  made,  and 
after  some  discussion,  it  was  proposed  and  carried  that  it  should  read 
“  Hybrid  Teas  cannot  be  shown  in  the  classes  set  apart  for  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  but  may  be  shown  amongst  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  in  mixed 
classes.”  The  resolution  was  taken  by  our  shorthand  reporter,  and 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Mawley  prior  to  publication.] 

Eose  Mes.  W.  J.  Geant. 

I  FULLY  endorse  the  remarks  of  “  W.  R.  Raillem  ”  (page  74) 
upon  the  re-naming  of  the  above  beautiful  Rose  by  the  American 
buyers,  and  consider  they  have  been  extremely  discourteous  to  the 
eminent  raisers,  to  the  National  Rose  Society,  whose  gold  medal  has 
been  awarded  to  it,  and  to  the  lady  whose  name  it  bears.  Some  months 
ago,  when  Messrs.  Dickson’s  catalogue  appeared  with  the  intimation  of 
the  change,  I  wrote  them,  saying  that  whenever  blooms  appear  in  my 
stand  they  will  be  labelled  “  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.” 

V  It  seems  to  me,  moreover,  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  the  N.R.S. 
should  make  some  odicial  pronouncement,  nr  complications  may  arise 
with  reference  to  the  medal.  It  will  be  possible,  as  matters  stand,  for 
a  purchaser  to  exhibit  this  Rose  again  for  the  medal,  and  if  told  it  is 
not  eligible  and  confronted  with  the  regulation,  ‘‘No  Rose  which  has 
won  a  similar  prize  .  .  .  may  compete,”  to  reply,  “  But  ‘  Belle  Siebricht  ’ 
has  not  been  awarded  a  medal.”  Of  course  such  action  is  not  probable, 
and  could  be  overruled  if  it  did  occur,  but  unpleasantness  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  would  be  caused,  and  it  is  well  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  this. — J.  B, 

The  Eosaeian’s  Yeae  Book,  1894. 

We  received  a  copy  of  this  publication  last  Thursday,  and,  like  its 
predecessors,  the  one  before  us  contains  much  useful  information  of 
special  interest  to  rosarians.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Frank 
Cant  of  Colchester,  accompanied  by  a  brief  history  of  this  well  known 
Rose  grower,  written  by  the  Editor,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain.  From 
this  we  gather  the  following  particulars,  whic’u  may  prove  interesting  to 
some  of  our  readers  : — 

“  It  is  sixteen  years  since  Mr.  F.  Cant  planted  the  first  500  Manetti 
and  400  Briar  stocks  in  his  father’s  garden  at  Mile  End,  Colchester. 
The  following  year,  as  no  more  ground  was  available  in  the  garden,  his 
father  gave  him  free  use  of  a  two-acre  field,  which  in  a  very  few  years 
he  found  insufficient  scope  for  his  requirements  ;  he  therefore  embarked 
in  a  larger  occupation  of  nine  acres  near  Colchester  Station,  but  finding 
this  fresh  land  not  altogether  suitable  for  Rose  growing,  he  hired  an 
additional  piece  of  land,  about  twelve  acres,  at  West  Bergholt,  with  a 
view  to  using  the  washings  and  waste  water  from  the  brewery  at  that 
place.  He  lived  there  three  years,  but  as  the  quantity  of  land  there 
was  insufficient,  and  where  he  now  resides  was  offered  to  him,  he 
accepted  it  ;  and  from  the  garden  and  400  standards  and  600  Manetti 
stocks  he  is  proud  to  say  he  is  the  tenant  of  a  farm  of  forty-five  acres, 
and  plants  annually  i00,000  dwarfs  and  25,000  standard  and  half¬ 
standard  stocks — of  the  dwarfs  40,000  are  Briar  cuttings,  30,000  seed¬ 
ling  Briar,  and  30,000  Manetti.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  he  is 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  Briar  in  preference  to  Manetti. 

‘‘  He  seems  to  have  first  exhibited  at  the  National  Eose  Society  in 


1881  or  1882.  From  that  time  he  has  steadily  advanced,  and  three 
times  during  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  then  he  has  carried  off 
that  much-coveted  prize,  the  Challenge  Trophy  at  the  Metropolitan 
Show,  which  by  some  has  been  called  the  Eose  Derby  ;  and  once,  also, 
the  Jubilee  Trophy.  It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the  numerous 
cups,  medals,  and  prizes  that  he  has  obtained  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  for  wherever  there  was  competition,  there  he  was  sure  to  be 
found.” 

The  Eev.  A.  Foster  Melliar,  Mr.  G.  Paul,  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame,  Mr.  J. 
Harkness,  Mr.  Alex.  Dickson,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  expatiate  upon  “  A 
Symposium  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Eoses,”  some  of  the  contributors  giving 
lists  of  varieties  which  they  consider  best  for  exhibition.  The  Editor 
deals  with  “The  Rose  and  the  National  Rose  Society  in  1893,”  and  an 
article  on  “Garden  Roses”  by  the  recently  deceased  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Williams  is  particularly  interesting.  Mr.  Alexander  Hill  Grav  has  some 
humorous  *'  Rose  Jottings,”  referring  principally  to  Eoses  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  while  Mr.  E.  Mawley  gives  exhaustive  information  in  an  article 
on  “  The  Weather  of  the  Past  Eose  Year.”  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons, 
Limited,  23,  Old  Bailey,  E.C.,  and  Derby,  are  the  publishers,  and  the 
price,  as  usual,  is  Is.  If  there  are  any  Rose  growers  who  have  not 
obtained  the  work  it  may  be  well  for  them  to  order  it  at  once  before  the 
supply  is  exhausted.  Its  brisk  sale  is  the  best  test  of  acceptability. 


PEARS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

[Bead  at  Exeter  by  Mr.  D.  0.  Powell.] 

The  Pear  is  a  most  delicious  fruit,  and  is  grown  principally  for 
dessert  purposes,  and  for  that  it  is  preferred  by  most  people  to  the 
Apple,  Some  varieties  are  grown  for  culinary  purposes,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  turn  attention  to  cultivating  more  of  this  section.  These 
varieties,  too,  are  most  of  them  long  keeping,  and  do  not  assume 
the  soft  texture  when  ripening  as  the  dessert  kinds,  and,  of  course, 
are  adapted  for  storing.  To  grow  Pears  to  perfection  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  proper  soils,  pruning,  training,  gathering,  and  storing  of  the 
fruit,  diseases  and  insects  affecting  the  health  of  the  tree  must  be  under¬ 
stood  to  be  successful. 

The  soil  that  the  Pear  succeeds  best  in  is  a  moderately  strong  loam, 
2  feet  deep,  and  well  drained.  Heavy  clay  soil  is  not  suitable  for  pro¬ 
ducing  fruitful  trees,  as  it  is  known  to  retain  moisture  to  a  great 
extent.  With  such,  draining  must  first  of  all  be  done,  and  the  soil 
returned  to  the  pit  for  planting  the  tree  in  must  have  other  lighter, 
sandier  soils  incorporated  with  it,  so  that  the  roots  can  readily  ramify 
in  it,  and  receive  the  warmth  and  air  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
fibrous  roots,  which  are  the  real  fruit  producers.  In  preparing  soil  for 
Pear  trees  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  object  in  fruit  culture  is  to 
discourage  by  every  means  the  downward  tendency  of  roots  into  the 
subsoils.  Therefore,  the  subsoils  should  neither  be  loosened  nor 
manured.  Where  clay  or  other  strong  soils  exist  it  is  advisable  to  use 
stone  or  slate  slabs  at  the  bottom  of  the  pits  where  the  trees  are  to  be 
planted.  This  also  facilitates  the  action  of  root-pruning.  Light  sandy 
soils  that  are  not  considered  of  sufficient  depth  and  strong  enough  in 
texture  should  be  taken  out  in  pits  not  less  than  6  feet  wide  and  2  feet 
deep,  in  order  that  sufficient  soil  may  be  introduced  to  last  and  keep 
the  tree  m  health  for  many  years,  some  stronger  soil  introduced  mixing 
with  it,  the  sandy  soil  taken  out  if  needful.  If  the  soil  is  not  rich  at 
the  time  of  planting  nothing  better  can  be  used  than  loam.  It  is  well 
also  when  planting  to  use  some  of  the  surface  soil  from  parts  of  the 
garden  under  cultivation  for  vegetables,  which  has  been  enriched  by 
constant  dressings,  for  placing  immediately  over  the  roots.  A  little 
manure  is  advisable  to  use  about  the  time  of  planting  in  proportion  as 
the  soil  is  rich  or  poor. 

The  operation  of  planting  should  be  performed  immediately  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Planting  should  not  be  done  in  wet  weather,  but 
deferred  until  the  soil  can  be  worked  well.  The  soil  having  been 
previously  prepared,  holes  should  be  taken  out  at  least  one  foot  wider 
than  the  breadth  of  the  roots  of  the  tree,  which  must  be  inserted  to 
show  when  finished  as  much  of  the  stem  as  when  growing  in  the 
nursery  ground.  The  soil  should  be  made  firm  with  the  foot  as  the 
work  proceeds,  and  when  finished  a  mulching  of  long  straw  or  litter 
should  be  secured  to  the  ground  to  preserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
at  the  roots,  and  serve  also  for  protection  of  the  young  roots  from 
damage  caused  by  severe  weather.  All  trees  of  heights  requiring  support 
should  receive  it  immediately.  Wall  trees  when  newly  planted  should 
have  a  few  of  the  main  branches  secured  to  the  wall  to  prevent  friction 
with  rough  bricks  or  stones.  For  planting  in  the  open  ground  pyramids 
are  as  desirable  as  any ;  while  bush-trained,  umbrella-shaped  espaliers 
and  cordons  may  be  grown  in  most  gardens  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 

The  growth  of  the  Pear  is  such  that  almost  any  shape  may  be 
obtained  that  one  wishes.  As  the  Pear  has  a  natural  tendency  to  grow 
upright,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  acquiring  a  pyramid.  In  its  natural 
state  the  Pear  grows  vigorously — hence,  to  grow  trees  in  a  very  small 
compass  a  great  deal  of  restriction  is  required.  This  is  best  eff  cted 
by  using  the  Quince  stock,  which  has  a  very  deranging  influence  on 
the  Pear,  exactly  what  is  required.  The  Pear  stock,  or  what  is  termed 
the  free  stock,  is  raised  from  pips,  and  is  only  suitable  for  weak-growing 
varieties  to  be  grafted  for  orchard  work.  For  walls,  the  horizontal, 
fan-shaped,  and  cordons  are  the  best.  These  at  the  time  of  planting 
should  have  their  stems  so  placed  that  when  ^finished  the  base  of  them 
be  not  less  than!  inches  from  the  wall. 

Summer  pruning  should  be  done  at  the  end  of  July  and  August, 
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not  earlier,  as  the  buds  left  would  be  induced  to  make  growth  instead 
of  flower  buds.  If  summer  pruning  baa  been  attended  to,  little  would 
be  left  over  for  winter  work  except  on  the  walls,  when  the  means 
used  for  securing  the  trees  takes  place,  and  this  must  be  done  when 
the  latter  are  in  a  deciduous  state.  Galvanised  wall  eyes  might  be 
driven  into  the  wall,  to  be  permanent,  and  the  branches  fastened  with 
tarred  cord. 


Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Exhibition  will  be  held  on  November  6th  and  7th. 

Judges  Judged. 

Since  the  above  heading  introduced  to  Chrysanthemum  growers  a 
matter  of  sufficient  interest  to  call  it  a  cause  cel'ehre,  free  discussion  has 
been  allowed  us  in  these  pages,  and  full  advantage  taken  by  expressions 
of  individual  opinion  from  many  thinkers.  Doubtless  many  besides 
myself  have  wished  for  a  little  from  those  it  directly  concerned,  but 
that  is  their  affair.  I  do  not  take  up  this  pen  to  prolong  the  fray,  the 
Fates  forbid  1  That  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne  has  not  been 
less  intense  on  the  judgment  seat  of  the  north.  One  valuable  lesson 
brought  home  to  all  directly  or  indirectly  interested  is  a  knowledge  of 
what  a  powerful  engine  the  Press  of  our  day  is,  and  all  who  have  to  act 
in  a  public  capacity  cannot  but  feel  that  they  are 

“  Free,  yet  in  fetters  held 
Till  the  last  hour. 

Gyves  that  no  smith  can  weld 
Nor  rust  devour.” 

A  feeling  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  safeguard  by  exhibitors,  yet 
deter  many  a  good  man  from  coming  forward  in  the  capacity  of  a  judge, 
an  onerous  position,  and  one  may  say  an  honorary  one  ;  for  beyond 
expenses,  which  all  do  not  get,  there  is  little  inducement  for  a  man  to 
don  the  ermine.  It  is  rather  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  criticism  for  the 
public  good. 

In  conclusion — and  as  perhaps  all  possible  views  of  the  question  have 
now  been  shown — may  I  say  we  should  temper  justice  with  mercy,  if 
only  from  selfish  motives  ;  or 

“  When  blooms  are  staged,  opponents  guaged 
And  honours  all  but  won, 

We  hear  the  cry,  adjourned  »ine  die, 

For  judges  there  are  none.” 

— E.  K. 

The  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Election. 

Having  had  the  honour  of  proposing  the  arrangement  as  to  the 
selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  so  admirably 
conducted  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  the  results  of  which  were  published  last 
week,  I  would  offer  cordial  thanks  to  all  concerned  for  the  kindly  way 
in  which  the  suggestion  was  supported.  My  original  criticism  as  to  the 
somewhat  misleading  effect  of  Mr.  Mawley’s  analysis  related  solely  to 
the  earlier  exhibitions  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  But 
his  later  published  analysis  of  the  flowers  staged  at  the  Royal  Aquarium 
last  November  still  serves  to  justify  my  suggestion,  as  on  comparing  his 
list  of  that  Show  with  the  election  list,  I  find  that  out  of  the  top  twenty- 
four  of  Mr.  Molyneux’s  compilation  only  twelve  come  into  the  top 
twenty-four  in  Mr.  Mawley’s  latest  analysis,  whilst  six  in  Mr.  Mawley’s 
top  twenty-four  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  list  at  all.  Thus  the 
great  value  of  the  election  is  fully  demonstrated,  and  growers  who  have 
waited  for  its  publication  now  know  that  no  analysis  of  the  number  of 
times  any  one,  or  even  a  dozen  of  flowers  may  be  exhibited  at  any  show, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  so  reliable  as  is  such  an  unanimous  expression  of  the 
opinions  of  the  leading  private  growers  and  exhibitors.  I  would  suggest 
that  readers  carefully  preserve  these  election  lis's,  and  if  such  election 
be  annually  conducted,  yearly,  and  if  possible,  earlier — that  is,  so  soon 
as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  show  season,  the  lists  would  prove  to  be 
exceedingly  interesting,  as  showing  the  rate  of  change  in  popularity 
enjoyed  by  various  flowers,  as  also  enabling  growers  quickly  to  learn 
which  of  the  novelties  are  the  best.  It  must  be  admitted  now  that  either 
the  twenty-four  or  twelve  selected  would,  if  good  blooms,  take  some 
beating  from  any  others,  however  new  they  may  be. — A.  D. 


The  result  of  the  Chrysanthemum  election  in  last  week’s  issue 
(page  63)  is  most  interesting,  and  I  am  sure  will  not  fail  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  a  great  number  of  your  readers.  In  these  days  of  so  many 
new  and  striking  varieties  one  is  apt  to  grow  too  many,  not  caring  to 
discard  the  older  kinds  until  the  new  ones  have  proved  themselves 
superior ;  hence  the  desirability  of  a  standard  list. 

Many  gardeners,  like  myself,  have  to  grow  exhibition  blooms,  though 
not  for  the  exhibition  table.  In  the  voting  list  there  is  one  variety 
that  I  am  astonished  to  find  so  far  down — viz,,  Mrs,  A,  Hardy,  in  my 


opinion  the  gem  of  all  the  Chrysanthemums  grown.  Where  is  the 
variety  that  can  equal  it  in  its  purity  of  whiteness  ?  Compare 
Avalanche,  for  instance.  For  breadth  of  florets  it  equals  the  best ;  for 
size  and  in  build  of  flower  it  is  up  to  the  average,  and  then  there  is 
that  beautiful  and  attractive  hirsute  appendage  which  makes  it  so 
fascinating.  There  was  not  one  amongst  the  many  friends  that  called 
to  see  our  Chrysanthemums  but  at  once  marked  out  Mrs.  A.  Hardy  as 
the  gem  of  the  whole  collection,  though  we  had  superb  blooms  of 
Viriand  Morel,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  Sunflower,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Florence  Davis,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  many  others. 

If  the  drawback  that  it  is  a  weak  grower  is  advocated,  I  may  say 
we  do  not  find  it  so  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  found  it  quite  vigorous. 
Our  first  bud  (crown)  was  taken  August  11th,  the  last  August  18th  ;  the 
largest  flower  was  from  the  early  bud,  and  was  at  its  best  October  30th. 
All  opened  free,  and  built  up  very  fine  flowers  ;  but  the  blooms  from 
the  buds  taken  at  the  earlier  dates  were  the  largest,  these  being  upwards 
of  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  correspondingly  deep  in  build.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Molyneux.  or  some  other  noted  grower,  will  be  kind  enough  to 
explain  why  Mrs.  A.  Hardy  takes  so  low  a  placeiin  the,  voting  list.— 
John  Rainton,  Broughton  Hall. 


In  reply  to  our  invitation  for  postcards  containing  “Yes”  or  “No” 
as  indicating  the  wishes  of  the  writers  in  reference  to  the  publication  of 
the  voters’  lists  in  the  election  of  last  week,  we  have  had  a  shoal  of 
“  Yes’s”  and  not  one  “  No.”  We  have  had  far  more  of  the  former  (than 
the  number  of  voters,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  the  general  desire.  We 
therefore  publish  the  lists  in  alphabetical  order, 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  request  was  for  a  list  of  twenty-four 
Japanese  varieties  for  exhibition  placed  in  the  order  of  merit  (one  voter 
only  named  twenty-three),  also  indicating  by  asterisks  the  varieties  that 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  voters,  make  the  finest  stand,  having  regard 
to  the  colours  of  the  blooms^ 


VOTERS’  LISTS. 


Mr.  John  Aplin,  Hasfield  Court,  Gloucestershire, 


*Vi viand  Morel  *Etoile  de  Lyon 

*Charles  Davis  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 

*Ed.  Molyneux  *W.  Seward 

Robert  Owen  *Fiorence  Davis 

*W.H.  Lincoln  Improved  G.  C.  Schwabe 
*Suntlower  Stanstead  White 

*Mdlle.  Therdse  Rey  *W.  Trioker 

*Col.  W.  B.  Smith  Avalanche 


Excelsior 
♦Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne 
Golden  Wedding 
Beauty  of  Gistlewood 
Primrose  League 
J.  Shrimpton 
Lord  Brooke 
Duke  ofiYork 


Mr.  C.  Beckett,  Juniper  Hill,  near  Dorking,  Surrey. 


*Viviand  Morel 
*Mdlle.  Therese  Rey 
*Edwin  Molyneux 
*Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
*Gharles  Davis 
•Sunflower 
•Robert  Owen 
•Geo.  W.  Childs 


•The  Tribune 
William  Seward 
Primrose  League 
•Stanstead  White 
Lord  Brooke 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
Golden  Wedding 
•Excelsior 


W.  H.  Lincoln 
•Etoile  de  Lyon 
Golden  Gate 
Beauty  of  Exmouth 
G.  C.  Schwabe 
Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson 
Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne 
Eda  Prass 


Mr.  E.  Beckett,  The  Gardens,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Herts. 


•Madame  Thdrese  Rey 
•E.  Molyneux 
•Ohas.  Davis 
•Viviand  Morel 
•Colonel  Ctiase 
•Mrs.  F.  Jameson 
•Stanstead  White 
Golden  Gate 


Louise 

•Robert  Owen 
•G.  C.  Schwabe 
•Sunflower 
Violetta 

•Miss  Dorothy  Shea 
Beauty  of  Castlewood 
Colonel  W.  B.  Smith 


Golden  Wedding 
Chas.  Shrimpton 
Lord  Brooke 
The  Tribune 
Silver  King 
J.  W.  Child 
Eda  Prass 
•Excelsior 


Mr.  Jambs  Beissand,  The  Gardens,  Castle  Huntly,  Perthshire,  N.B. 


•G.  C.  Schwabe 
•Mdlle.  Therese  Rey 
•Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
Lord  Brooke 
•Edwin  Molyneux 
•Stanstead  White 
•William  Seward 
•Viscountess  Hambledon  "Boule  d’Or 


•Viviand  Morel 
•Charles  Davis 
John  Shrimpton 
Charles  Bliok 
Mrs.  Ed.  Beckett 
Colonel  W.  B.  Smith 
M  s.  Wheeltr 


•Waban 

Madame  C.  Audiguier 
Puritan 

W.  K.  Woodcock 
Mons.  Bernard 
•Sunflower 
Florence  Davis 
W.  H.  Lin  col  a 


Mr.  P.  Blair,  Trentham  Gardens,  Staffordshire. 


•Viviand  Morel 
•Mdlle.  Therese  Rey 
•Col.  Smith 
•Charles  Davis 
•Edwin  Molyneux 
•Etoile  de  Lyon 
•Avalanche 
Beauty  of  Castlewcod 


•Florence  Davis 
•Mdlle.  M.  Hoste 
•Sunflower 
Charles  Blick 
•R.  Flowerday 
•W.  H.  Lincoln  Improved 
Viscountess  Hambledon 
Miss  Anna  Hartshoin 


G.  C.  Schwabe 
Puritan 
Lord  Brooke 
Robert  Owen 
Vice-Pres.  Audiguier 
Stanstead  White 
W.  W.  Coles 
R.  C.  Kiugeton 


Mr.  C.  Blick,  Hayes  Common,  Kent, 


•Viviand  Morel 
•Mdlle.  T.  Rey 
E  Molyneux 
•Charles  Davis 
•W.  Seward 
Mrs.C.  Harman  Payne 
J.  Shrimpton 
•The  Tribune 


•Viscountess  Hambledon  •Mrs  T.  Denne 


Rose  Wynne 
R.  Dean 

Miss  Dorothy  Shea 
President  Borel 
Wilfred  Marshall 
Mrs.  P.  Blair 
*G.  C.  Schwabe 


•Lord  Brooke 
G.  W.  Chdds 
•Colonel  W.  B.  Smith 
Charles  Blick 
•Louise 
•Cecil  Wray 
W.  Tricker 
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Mr.  T.  Caelisg,  Dove  Park,  Liverpool. 


*Mdlle.  TbSrese  Rey 
*Viviand  Morel 
*Co!.  Smith 
^'‘Edwin  Molyneux 
*Robert  0  ven 
*Charle9  Divis 
Lord  Brooke 
'•’William  Seward 


Vice-President  Borel 
*G.  0.  Schwabe 
*Etoile  de  Lyon 
*Mr3.  C.  H.  Payne 
*Elorence  Davis 
Charles  Blick 
Stanstead  White 
Miss  Dorothy  Shea 


Golden  Wedding 
Mrs.  E.  Jameson 
Sunflower 
Ed  a  Pras? 

Princess  May 
W.  H.  Lincoln  Improved 
’•‘Marie  Hoste 
Puritan 


Mr.  Ch.\s.  Gibson.  Morden  Park  Gardens,  near  Mitcham. 


*  Viviand  Morel,  late  1 
*Bdwin  Molyneux 
*Mdlle.  Therese  Rey 
’‘Col.  Wm.  B.  Smith 
Avalanche 
*W.  H.  Lincoln 
John  Shrimpton 
“•■Etoile  de  Lyon,  late 


•Florence  Davia 
*Gloire  du  Rocher 
*Su;flower 
Robert  Owen 
*Lord  Brooke 
Chas  Davis,  late  bud 
William  Seward 
I  Stanstead  Whi'e 


Duke  of  Yoik 
William  Tricker 
’•‘Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
Mrs.  G.  0.  Schwabe 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Wheeler 
Alteric  Lunden 
*G.  W.  Childs 
Mrg.  C.  Harman  Payne 


Mr. 

'•‘Charles  Davis 
*Viviand  Morel 
*Sunflower 
*William  Seward 
*Mdlle.  Therese  Rey 
*Col.  W.  B.  Smith. 
*Pres'dent  Borel 
*Avalanche 


G.  Carpenteb,  Byfleet, 
*E.  Molyneux 
*Stanstead  White 
’•‘Etoile  de  Lyon 
•Florence  Davis 
Robert  Owen 
Mdlle.  Hoste 
Le  Yersaux 
W.  H,  Lincoln 


Surrey. 

AV.  Tricker 
Lord  Brooke 
Mens.  A.  E.  Carriers 
Golden  Wedding 
J.  Shrimpton 
Golden  Gate 
Excelsior 
Amos  Perry 


Mr.  Jas.  J.  Cabruthers,  Hill  wood,  Corstornhine.  Midlothian 


•Viviand  Morel 
*Ed.  Molyneux 
•Mdlle.  Therese  Rey 
•Charles  Davis 
G.  C.  Schwabe 
Stanstead  White 
•Mens.  Bernard 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 


*W.  Tricker 
*W.  H.  Lincoln 
•Sunflower 
Florence  Davis 
*W.  Seward 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke 
J.  P.  Kendal 
Avalanche 


Col.  AV.  B.  Smith 
Boule  d’Or 
•Gloire  de  Rocher 
5  J.  S.  Dibbens 
Etoile  de  Lyon 
•Excelsior 
Mrs.  Beckett 
•Mrs.  Wheeh.r 


Mr.  Arthur  Coombes,  Himley  Hall  Gardens,  Dudley,  Staffordshire. 


•Stanstead  White 
•Colonel  W.  B.  Smith 
•Mdlle.  Thdrese  Rey 
•Chas.  Davia 
*E.  Molyneux 
•Viviand  Morel 
•Golden  AVedding 
*AV.  Seward 


•W.  Tricker 
•Mons.  Bernard 
•Etoile  de  Lyon 
•Sunflower 
Miss  Dorothy  Shea 
AV.  H.  Lincoln 
G.  C.  Schwabe 
Florence  Davia 


E.  W.  Clarke 
J.  S.  Dibbens 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
Avalanche 
Mrs.  F.  Jameson 
AV.  W.  Coles 
Gloire  du  Rocher 
Lord  Brooke 


Mr.  Edwin  Coombs,  Teddington,  Surrey. 


•Col.  AY.  B.  Smith 
•Viviand  Morel 
•Madame  Chas.  Molin 
•Stanstead  White 
•Etoile  de  Lyon 
•Chas.  Blick 
•Mdflp.  Tbdrese  Rey 
•Bda  Prats 


*W.  H.  Lincoln 
*G.  W.  Ch  Ids 
•Madame  Edouard  Rey 
*G.  C.  Schwabe 
Edwin  Molyneux 
Presi'^ent  Borel 
Miss  Dorothy  Shea 
Violet  Rose 


Robt.  Owen 
Lord  Brooke 
Chas.  Davis 
Sunflower 
William  Seward 
Excelsior 

Mdlle.  Maiie  Hoste 
Mrs.  Harman  Payne 


Mr.  Charles  Cox,  Brickendon  Grange,  Hertford. 


•Edwin  Molyneux 
•Mdlle.  Thdrese  Rey 
•Viviand  Morel 
•William  Seward 
•S'anstead  White 
•Charles  Davis 
Avalanche 
•Sunflower 


•Robert  Owen 
•Colonel  W.  B.  Smith 
Mons.  Bernard 
Florence  Da  vis 
•Miss  Anna  Hartshorn 
*Wil  iam  Tricker 
*G.  C.  Schwabe 
Beauty  of  Castlewood 


Ed.  Brass 

Mrs.  Harman  Payne 
M.  Marie  Hoste 
AV.  H.  Lincoln 
Mrs.  F.  Jameson 
Mrs.  C.  AV.  Wheeler 
President  Borel 
V.-President  Audiguier 


Mr.  Folkard,  Sand  Hutton  Hall,  Yorks. 


•Viviand  Morel 
•Charles  Davis 
•Edwin  Molyneux 
•Etode  de  Lyon 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne 
•W.  H.  Lincoln 
•Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
•Robert  O  wen 


•Colonel  W.  B.  Smith 
•Boule  d’Or 
•Florence  Davis 
G.  0.  Schwabe 
Wm.  Seward 
•G.  W.  Childs 
Sunflower 
Mrs.  E.  AV.  Clarke 


Lord  Brooke 
Mrs.  F.  Jameson 
J.  Shrimpton 
•Stanstead  White 
Wm.  Tricker 
Puritan 

Gloire  du  Rocher 
Madame  Bernard 


Mr.  G.  Foster,  Glendenagh  Gardens,  Teignmouth,  Devon. 


•Viviand  Morel 
"■Charles  Davis 
•Mdlle.  Therese  Rey 
*E  Iwin  Molyneux 
William  Seward 
•Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
•Florence  Davis 
•Robert  Owen 


Miss  Dorothy  Shea 
•Golden  Wedding 
•Etoile  de  Lyon 
•G.  W.  Childs 
Sunflower 

Mrs.  C  Harman  Payne 
•Eda  Brass 
AV.  H.  Lincoln 


•Excelsior 
Princess  May 
Beauty  of  Castlewood 
Violet  Rose 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke 
Mdl'e.  Marie  Hoste 
G.  C.  Schwabe 


Mr.  Donald  Forbes,  Crofton,  Aigburth. 


•Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne 
•Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
•Viviand  Morel 
•Charles  Davis 
•Florence  Davis 
•Edwin  M'  lyneux 
Mrs.  E  D.  Adams 
•AVm.  Tricker 


•Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
Etoile  de  Lyon 
•Beauty  of  Castlewood 
•Stanstead  White 
•Sunflower 
G.  C.  Schwabe 
Violet  Rose 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark 


•Boule  d’Or 
Miss  Dorothy  Shea 
Miss  Anna  Hartshorn 
AvaDnche 
Mrs.  F.  Jameson 
Mdlle.  Thbrem  Rey 
Golden  Wedding 
AV.  H.  Lincoln 


Mr.  T.  Garnett,  The  Gardens,  St. 


•Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
•Sunflower 
•Colonel  W.  B.  Smith 
*M  lie.  Thi^rese  Rey 
•Robert  Owen 
*E.  Molyneux 
•Mrs.  Harman  Payne 
*E.  D.  Adams 


•Waban 
*G.  C.  S  'hwabe 
Chas.  Davis 
•Viviand  Morel 
*W.  Seward 
Lord  Brooke 
Florence  Davis 
Chas.  Blick 


John’s,  Wakefield. 

W.  Tricker 
Princess  May 
Miss  Dnrc'thy  Shea 
W.  W.  Coles 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Hubbick 
Eda  Brass 
Boule  d’Or 
Excelsior 


Mr.  Alex.  Haggart,  Moor  Park,  Ludlow. 
•Miss  Dorothy  Shea 
•G.  W.  Childs 


•Viviand  Morel 
*C.  Davis 
*E.  Molyneux 
•Mdlle.  T.  Rey 
•Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
•Miss  Florence  Davis 
•Sunflower 
•Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne 


•Avalanche 
•Lincoln  Improved 
Etoile  de  Lyon 
Wm.  SewarJ 
AVm.  Tricker 
Mdlle.  M.  Hoste 
(To  be  continued.! 


Beauty  of  Castlewood 
G.  C.  Schwabe 
Stanstead  White 
J.  S.  Dibbens 
Violet  Rose 
Robert  Owen 
Mrs.  E.  AV.  Clarke 
Charles  Shrimpton 


PROGRESS  IN  WINTER  FLOWERS. 

“Nothing  can  stand  still ;  it  must  either  go  forward  or  backward.” 
These  words  were  uttered  by  the  genial  chairman  of  a  social  gathering 
of  horticulturists  a  few  evenings  ago  ;  and  the  remark,  to  some  extent, 
applies  to  winter  flowers.  That  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  direction  no  one  will  probably  attempt  to  confute,  though  were 
corroborative  evidence  needed  it  may  be  found  in  the  well-known 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  at  Swanleyand  Eynsford.  This 
enterprising  firm  has  certainly  gone  forward,  and  simultaneously  made 
vast  strides  in  the  production  of  winter  flowers.  This  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  such  as  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Begonias,  and  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  flowers  that  for  variety  of  colour  and  brilliancy  are  un¬ 
equalled.  Nowhere  can  these  floral  gems  be  seen  in  better  condition 
than  at  the  above  mentioned  Kentish  nurseries  ;  and  while  this  has  been 
so  in  the  past,  a  call  last  week  convinced  the  writer  that  it  will  be  more 
so  in  the  future. 

With  regard  to  Primulas  these  are  now  making  a  grand  display  at 
Swanley  ;  several  large  houses  are  filled  with  plants  in  bloom,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Eynsford,  where  the  300  acre  seed  farm  of  the  firm 
is  situated.  At  one  time  the  first-mentioned  nursery  was  the  “  Home  for 
Flowers,”  but  the  appellation  may  now  be  extended  to  Eynsford,  even  at 
this  dull  period  of  the  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  summer  and  autumn, 
when  acres  of  annuals  and  other  flowers  produce  a  gorgeous  display. 
This  is  by  the  way.  To  return  to  Primulas.  These  are  now  at  their 
best,  and  anyone  who  is  desirous  of  making  a  selection  of  some  of  the 
best  kinds  in  cultivation  has  certainly  an  opportunity  to  do  so  at 
Swanley.  Nowadays  the  varieties  must  be  exceptionally  good  to  com¬ 
mand  notice,  so  keen  is  the  competition,  but  it  is  evident  that  so  far  as 
Primulas  are  concerned  the  Kentish  raisers  do  not  mean  to  lag  behind 
in  the  race  for  notoriety.  Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  firm  in 
question  mean  to  retain  their  position  in  the  front  rank,  for  some 
remarkable  breaks  have  been  obtained.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  of 
these  is  a  novelty  sent  out  this  year,  and  known  as  The  Lady.  This 
variety  is  unique,  and  possesses  a  graceful  appearance  that  so  far  is 
wanting  in  other  Primulas.  For  decorative  purposes  it  is  unequalled, 
and  will  probably  be  a  plant  of  the  future.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear 
a  retrogressive  movement  in  producing  this  Primula,  inasmuch  as  the 
flowers  in  some  respects  resemble  those  of  the  original  species,  and  the 
plant  may  possibly  meet  with  some  opposition  from  those  persons  who 
prefer  the  large  though  heavy  blooms  of  the  ordinary  types.  Time, 
however,  will  tell  its  own  tale,  and  we  shall  possibly  see  The  Lady 
firmly  established  in  every  garden.  In  habit  of  growth  the  plant  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  the  foliage  being  very  dark,  and  the  stems  nearly  a 
purplish  black.  Above  the  leaves  rise  not  one,  as  in  many  Primulas, 
but  numerous  stems  of  pure  white  blossoms,  these  being  produced  in 
whorls  to  a  height  of  from  12  to  18  inches.  As  a  table  plant  this 
Primula  will  be  in  demand  when  it  becomes  well  known,  it  being 
admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose.  A  pink-flowered  variety  of  the 
same  type  has  also  been  raised,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  procure 
other  colours  in  flowers  of  the  same  character. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  attention  has  only  been 
centred  on  the  above-mentioned  type  cf  Primulas.  There  are  many 
tastes  to  cater  for,  and  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  are  wise  enough  to 
recognise  that  fact.  The  result  is  that  numerous  other  Primulas  are 
well  represented.  So  far  as  size  and  substance  of  bloom  goes  the  single 
kinds  can  well  hold  their  own.  In  many  varieties  the  flowers  are 
remarkably  large,  measuring  more  than  2^  inches  in  diameter.  They 
are,  too,  of  extraordinary  substance,  particularly  the  white  and  pink 
varieties,  some  of  the  petals  being  nearly  as  thick  as  a  worn  shilling, 
and  in  most  cases  beautifully  fimbriated.  Among  the  newer  varieties 
Eynsford  White  is  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  distinctiveness.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  good  and  the  flowers  pure  white,  large  in  size  and 
stout  in  texture.  A  more  beautiful  white  Primula  no  one  need  wish 
to  have  ;  but  a  still  newer  kind  has  been  produced,  and  will  be  put 
in  commerce  shortly.  This  rejoices  in  the  designation  of  Her  Majesty 
— a  most  appropriate  name.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  well-known 
AVhite  Peifection,  the  foliage  being  broad  and  the  flowers  wonderfully 
fine,  pure  white,  with  a  rich  orange  eye.  Her  Majesty  will  doubt  ess 
justify  its  honoured  title  and  reign  over  many  other  white  Primulas. 
Cannell’s  White  is  another  charming  variety  of  vigorous  but  dwarf 
growth,  producing  immense  trusses  of  large  white  flowers  well  above 
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the  foliage.  Duchess  of  Fife  is  a  beautiful  kind  with  fine  blush  pink 
blooms,  and  in  Cannell’s  Pink  we  have  a  Primula  of  the  same  shade 
as  the  popular  La  France  Rose.  The  plant,  moreover,  has  an  excellent 
habit  of  growth,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  large  trusses  on  erect 
stems.  Princess  Mary  is  a  splendid  white,  the  petals  being  fimbriated 
to  a  marked  degree,  which  indeed  is  a  distinct  feature  of  most  of 
the  varieties  mentioned.  Canterbury  is  a  noteworthy  variety,  white 
tinted  pink,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Peach  Blossom.  Pink  Queen 
will  probably  attract  notice  when  sent  out  next  year,  the  fine  delicate 
pink  flowers  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  green  Fern-like  foliage. 
The  red  and  purple  shades  are  also  remarkably  rich.  Improvement 
being  a  good  representative  of  the  former  type.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
large  size,  bright  red  in  colour,  while  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  excep¬ 
tionally  good.  Intensity  is  another  richly  coloured  variety,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Swanley  Red.  Semi-Red,  of  the  semi-double 
kinds,  is  deserving  of  notice,  and  Swanley  Blue  stands  pre-eminent 
amongst  others  of  a  bluish  shade. 

What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  strain  of  Primulas  in 
general  may  also  be  applied  to  the  Cyclamens.  These  are  splendidly 
grown,  and  at  the  present  time  make  a  marvellous  display  of  bloom. 
The  plants  are  conspicuous  for  their  habit  of  growth  and  free-flowering 
proclivities,  as  many  as  from  fifty  to  100  blooms  being  on  specimens  in 
6  and  7-inch  pots.  The  flowers,  moreover,  stand  erect  above  the  beauti¬ 
fully  marbled  foliage,  requiring  no  support  of  any  kind.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  compile  a  long  list  of  named  varieties,  and  there  is  little  need 
for  this,  inasmuch  as  the  strain  is  a  remarkably  good  one.  The  colours, 
however,  are  kept  separate,  these  including  white,  red,  and  rose.  The 
white-flowered  plants  are  particularly  fine,  and  worthy  of  the  firm 
which  they  represent.  Those  with  red  and  rose-coloured  flowers  are 
likewise  grand  specimens  of  cultural  skill,  and  indicate  that  more  than 
ordinary  attention  is  paid  to  these  beautiful  winter  flowers. 

Regarding  the  fibrous-rooted  and  evergreen  Begonias  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  these  can  be  anywhere  seen  in  better  condition  than  at 
Swanley.  During  the  whole  of  the  winter  they  produce  a  charming 
display,  and  the  graceful  habits  of  the  plants  and  flowers  render  them 
indispensable  for  decorative  purposes.  All  the  best  kinds  are  grown, 
and  foremost  amongst  these  stands  Gloire  de  Sceaux.  This  is  an 
attractive  plant,  with  handsome  rich  bronze  foliage,  and  large  soft 
pink  flowers.  It  should  be  found  in  every  warm  greenhouse.  Some 
very  fine  forms  of  B.  semperflorens  are  also  included  in  the  collection, 
and  these,  as  most  gardeners  know,  are  true  to  their  name,  practically 
flowering  all  the  year.  B.  Carrier!  likewise  justifies  mention  being 
made  of  it,  inasmuch  as  plants  in  6-inch  pots  produce  an  enormous 
amount  of  blooms  at  midwinter.  Other  kinds  are  extensively  grown, 
and  the  100-feet  house  last  week  presented  a  sight  that  alone  repaid  the 
visit. 

As  to  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums  every  reader  of  the  Journal  knows 
that  the  name  of  Cannell  is  inseparable  from  these.  Hundreds  of 
excellent  varieties  have  been  sent  out  by  this  firm,  and  for  many  years 
past  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  production  of  kinds  that 
will  flower  freely  all  through  the  winter.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
success  has  attended  unceasing  labour,  and  the  Swanley  Zonals  are 
known  throughout  the  civilised  world.  Further  improvements  are, 
however,  being  effected,  and  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  Zonal  Pelargoniums  at  Swanley  are  now  flowering  as  profusely  as 
at  midsummer.  Other  winter  flowers,  including  Carnations  and  Clivias, 
are  also  extensively  grown  in  the  above-mentioned  nurseries. — C. 


STAPELIA  PATULA. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  why  the  members  of  this  large  and 
strange  genus  are  so  little  cultivated  by  general  collectors  of  plants. 
Known  for  a  good  reason  as  Carrion  Flowers,  the  characteristic  foetid 
smell  of  the  flowers,  large  and  even  handsome  as  some  of  them  are,  is 
not  agreeable  to  say  the  least  to  many  persons.  The  plants  are  inter¬ 
esting  and  remarkable  from  several  points  of  view,  and  deserve  greater 
attention  from  the  hands  of  those  not  too  fastidious  in  scents.  Belonging 
to  a  strange  order  Asclepiadaceae,  which  includes  the  curious  Dischidia 
Rafflesiana,  the  Asclepias,  and  others,  they  are  far  from  the  least  curious 
of  these  anomalous  species. 

There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  though  the  Slapelias  have  a 
considerable  range  in  South  Africa,  they  are  gradually  dying  out.  The 
natives  eat  them  as  food,  and  the  introduced  ruminants  as  sheep  and 
goats,  which  are  being  bred  in  increased  numbers,  also  feed  off  them. 
These  causes  have  led  to  their  proximate  extermination  near  towns,  and 
as  the  country  becomes  settled  the  same  causes  will  act  more  largely. 
The  seed  being  set  exclusively  by  the  agency  of  insects,  any  disturbance 
in  the  balance  of  Nature  is  likely  to  affect  them  prejudicially.  But 
apart  from  such  eventualities  the  curious  succulent  leafless  stems,  the 
flowers,  with  their  curious  and  diverse  coronal  appendages,  the  hairs 
frequently  found  upon  the  disk  and  margins  of  the  corolla,  the  marblings 
and  generally  lurid  colouring  of  the  same  organ,  separate  them  from 
the  general  run  of  succulent  plants.  There  are  no  difficulties  in 
growing  them,  either  from  seed  or  cuttings.  A  well-drained  compost 
of  sandy  loam  with  broken-up  brick  rubbish  suit  them.  The  seed  are 


singularly  retentive  of  life,  and  germinate  in  from  one  to  three  days, 
retaining  their  vitality  (many  of  them)  for  eight  or  ten  years.  If  the 
plants  are  kept  dry  in  the  winter  a  short  snap  of  frost  is  not  harmful,  and 
by  placing  them  near  the  glass  in  the  full  sunshine  they  may  be  grown 
without  artificial  heat. 

About  sixty  species  are  now  included  in  the  genus  of  Stapelia, 
though  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  South 
African  plants,  is  of  opinion  that  these  are,  many  of  them,  only  local 
forms  or  strains,  or  natural  hybrids,  and  possibly  only  of  an  evanescent 
nature.  Many  of  the  so-called  species  are  so  connected  by  intermediate 
forms,  blendings,  and  interminglings  of  characters,  that  the  classification 


FIG.  15.— STAPELIA  PATULA. 


is  attended  with  unusual  difficulties,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  reason 
why  the  few  botanists  who  have  given  attention  to  the  genus  vary  so 
much  in  the  species  included.  Only  five  were  known  to  Linnaeus, 
who  gave  the  generic  name  after  an  Amsterdam  physician.  Masson, 
who  was  a  collector  for  the  then  royal  collection  at  Kew,  published  in 
1796  drawings  of  forty-one  species.  Jacquin  in  1806,  and  Haworth  in 
1812,  added  more  new  species.  About  the  same  time  the  botanist 
Robert  Brown  broke  up  the  genus  into  four,  but  later  botanists  as 
Decaisne,  Bentham,  and  Hooker  have  brought  most  of  them  back  into 
the  genus  Stapelia. 

Stapelia  patula  (fig.  15)  was  named  in  1809  by  Willdenow.  Three 
vicinities  in  South  Africa  within  forty  miles  of  each  other  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Mitchell’s  Pass  are  given  as  its  habitat.  Like  so  many  of 
the  Stapelias  it  is  subject  to  considerable  variations,  and  these  run  into, 
by  close  gradations,  forms  described  under  other  specific  names,  that 
Mr.  Brown  finds  it  impossible  to  give  a  set  of  characters  which  shall 
specifically  separate  them.  S.  comato,  S.  unguipetala,  and  S.  depressa, 
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according  to  this  botanist,  are  possibly  only  forms  of  S,  patula.  The 
flower  in  the  engraving,  from  a  specimen  in  the  succulent  house  at 
Kew,  was  drawn  when  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  had  become  reflexed, 
does  not  give  the  stellate  appearance  characteristic  of  the  earlier  stage. 
The  mass  of  hairs  thrown  off  by  the  margins  and  reflexed,  are  a  dull 
pink  in  colour,  the  surface  of  the  corolla  is  marbled  in  fleshy  purples. 
The  eggs  shown  were  deposited  on  the  flower  whilst  our  artist  was 
making  the  sketch,  the  dipterous  insect  being  attracted  and  deceived 
by  the  rank  flesh-like  odour  of  the  flower. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Gumming  of  St.  Helen’s  Gardens,  Booterstown,  has  some 
cause  to  feel  proud  of  his  success  in  a  movement  initiated  by  him  in  the 
interest  of  this  Society.  As  a  gardener,  his  appeal  to  gardeners  has  gone 
straight  to  their  hearts  and  pockets,  with  the  gratifying  result  that  he 
is  now  able  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  a  20  guinea  cup  for 
competition  at  the  Winter  Show.  “The  gardeners’  cup”  will  be  the 
cup  which  cheers  on  many  a  Chrysanthemum  grower  this  coming 
season. 

It  is  gratifying  to  gardeners  to  find  that  Mr.  Gumming  has  been 
re-elected  on  the  Council.  He  was  ubiquitous  in  good  work  at  the  shows 
last  year,  and  being  in  sympathy  with  us  exhibitors  he  is  to  us  “  a 
tower  of  strength”  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Other  gardeners  have,  too, 
found  a  seat  on  the  Council  board,  and  if  they  give  as  much  practical 
assistance,  as  doubtless  they  will,  it  will  greatly  relieve  the  Secretary 
and  Hon.  Secretary  of  that  heavy  pressure  put  on  them  at  the  last 
moment. 

Lord  Ardilaun  has  accepted  the  office  of  President,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  took  the  chair  at  the  annual  general  meeting. 
Hamilton  Drummond,  Esq  ,tbe  Hon.  Sec.,  if  not  able  to  presentasglowing 
a  report  as  he  could  have  wished,  could  say  the  Society  is  holding  its 
own — tha.t  if  the  look-out  is  not  exactly  brilliant,  it  at  least  is  brighter 
than  has  obtained  for  some  years.  Substantial  prizes  are  attracting 
fresh  exhibitors  into  the  field,  and  if  Dublin  society  does  not  patronise 
what  is  worthy  of  their  support,  it  must  be  that  their  tastes  have 
deteriorated  or  been  diverted  into  fresh  channels  ;  or  it  may  have  been 
that  when  poverty  came  in  the  office  door  of  the  Society  their  love  for 
it  flew  out  of  the  window.  But  if  the  attractions  of  our  shows  as 
exemplified  last  year  does  not  lure  them  back  it  will  not  be  tbe  fault 
of  the  few  gentlemen  who,  by  sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  have 
invigorated  it,  and  made  it  worthy  of  the  notice  they  accorded  to  it 
years  ago. — E.  K.,  Dublin. 

[We  have  been  favoured  with  a  similar  communication  to  the  above 
from  our  esteemed  correspondent  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy,  of  Clonmel,  indi¬ 
cating  that  progress  in  gardening  is  being  made  in  Ireland.] 


GARDENERS’  HOLIDAYS. 

The  interesting  article  under  the  above  heading  by  “  E.  K.”  (p.  13) 
comes  very  refreshing  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  nearly  everything 
seems  so  dull  indoors,  and  everything  out  of  doors  so  dirty.  At  any 
rate,  that  is  the  state  of  things  with  me.  Rain  falling  nearly  every 
day  makes  the  ground  so  wet  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  on  it  to 
do  a  little  pruning,  wheeling  manure  and  digging  being  quite  out  of  the 
question.  It  will  be  a  treat  when  we  can  get  on  the  ground  again, 
when  the  frost  comes  to  dry  it  up  for  a  while.  Still  it  is  no  use  being 
dull  over  the  matter.  The  bad  weather  certainly  gives  us  this  advantage, 
we  can  get  indoor  work  and  little  odd  jobs  well  forward,  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fine  weather  when  it  does  come. 

“E.  K.”  makes  a  good  hit  when  he  likens  a  gardener  to  a  snail, 
obliged  to  carry  his  shop  on  his  back,  this  being  more  especially  the  case 
with  those  who  like  myself  have  single-handed  places.  When  I  want  a 
holiday  I  have  to  leave  my  “  missus”  in  charge,  with  many  instructions 
about  damping  down,  giving  air,  shading,  and  closing,  what  time  to  go 
to  the  fires,  how  much  fuel  to  put  on,  and  how  to  leave  the  dampers. 
If  I  want  to  take  the  “  missus  ”  out  for  a  day,  I  sometimes  ask  my 
employer  to  do  what  is  bound  to  be  done,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  he  is 
always  most  happy  to  do  anything  he  can  for  me,  so  that  I  may  enjoy 
myself.  That  is  more  than  many  employers  would  do.  Some  employers 
I  have  known  who  stop  a  gardener’s  pay  when  he  has  a  day’s  holiday, 
never  thinking  how  much  overtime  that  man  has  worked.  In  many 
cases  in  the  summer  time,  when  Vines  have  to  be  seen  to,  for  stopping, 
tying,  and  thinning,  such  work  cannot  be  done  very  well  in  the  heat  of 
day,  neither  can  tying  in  Peach  trees  or  Cucumbers. 

But  when  a  couple  of  gardeners,  single-handed  or  otherwise,  do  go 
out  for  a  day  with  our  wives,  the  latter  soon  turn  their  backs  on  us,  as 
they  say  we  talk  nothing  but  “shop.”  But  what  better  could  we  have 
to  talk  about  ?  Nothing.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  gardeners  than  gardening.  There  cannot  be,  and  there  are 
always  so  many  things  we  want  to  talk  about.  How  many  degrees  of 
frost  were  registered  on  such  a  date  ;  whether  the  Potatoes  were  affected 
by  it  ;  when  we  cut  the  first  dish  of  Asparagus,  or  gathered  the  first 
dish  of  Peas  ;  whether  the  grub  got  in  the  Onions  or  Carrots,  or  the 
disease  caught  the  Potatoes  ;  how  our  favourite  Melons,  Cucumbers,  or 
Tomatoes  are  fruiting  ;  if  we  intend  going  to  such  and  such  a  Show,  and 
if  we  intend  exhibiting  ;  if  a  Show  should  happen  to  be  just  past, 
criticising  the  awards  and  asserting  that  our  second  prize  stand,  collec¬ 


tion,  or  specimen  was  much  better  than  those  that  took  the  first  prize 
and  if  we  should  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  take  the  first  prize  instead 
of  the  second  we  do  not  forget  to  talk  about  it. 

Then  how  enjoyable  it  is  to  have  a  long  walk  with  a  neighbouring 
gardener,  say  in  November  (as  I  have  done  many  times)  to  go  and  see  a 
famous  gardener's  collection  of  Chrysanthemums.  We  used  to  go,  two 
or  perhaps  three  of  us,  eleven  miles  across  country  to  have  a  good  look 
over  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  the  midlands,  but  we  were  well 
repaid  for  our  trouble,  for  the  “big  gardener”  would  v>.ry  kindly  give 
us  cuttings  of  new  or  scarce  varieties  that  we  did  not  possess  before,  I 
have  never  had  the  pleasure  or  otherwise  of  a  ride  on  an  Irish  jaunting 
car,  but  I  have  ridden  many  miles  in  a  farm  waggon  with  a  bundle  of 
hay  for  a  seat,  and  so  had  enough  shaking  in  a  few  hours  to  last  me  for 
months.  All  these  things,  however,  do  not  deter  me  from  enjoying  my 
“  holiday  ”  wh.m  I  get  one,  and  I  would  gladly  go  through  much  more 
than  the  above  to  have  “  a  look  round  ”  with  “  E.  K.” — A  Single- 
handed  Gardener, 


TREE  PLANTING. 

Mr,  Molyneux  (page  70)  raifes  a  very  interesting  a«  well  as  an 
important  matter  when  he  criticises  Mr.  Luckhurst’s  (page  43)  reference 
to  trees,  newly  planted  in  November,  making  roots  immediately.  That 
Mr.  Luckhurst  can  defend  his  position  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  could 
not  make  such  an  assertion  respecting  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  without 
full  knowledge,  although  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Luckhurst  is 
right.  So  far  as  relates  to  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  but  that  planting,  or  even  laying-in  in  November, 
does  cause  immediate  root  action.  Still,  even  in  this  instance  some¬ 
thing  may  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  soil  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  atmosphere  ;  when  we  lay  in  trees  and  shrubs  temporarily, 
perhaps  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  ample  opportunity  is  then  furnished 
to  discern  what  the  roots  have  been  doing  in  the  meantime,  i  do  nob 
think  that  tree  roots,  when  in  the  soil,  are  ever  absolutely  dormant, 
but  1  suppose  after  duly  planting  trees  in  November  few  persons  have 
ever  relifted  them  purposely  to  see  whether  or  not  the  roots  have  been 
active.  It  is  a  point  that  should  be  finally  determined. — A.  D. 


It  was  a  pleasure  to  read  Mr.  Luckhurst’s  excellent  article  on  this 
subject  on  page  43,  as  it  shows  plainly  what  can  be  achieved,  during 
such  an  extraordinary  drought  as  we  experienced  last  summer,  by 
judicious  planting  in  the  first  instance.  I  find  it  quite  the  reverse  with 
a  small  plantation  of  standard  and  pyramid  Apple  trees  of  which  I 
have  recently  taken  charge.  Most  of  them  have  not  made  any  growth, 
and  only  a  few  about  6  inches  in  length.  But  no  wonder,  as  I  am  told 
they  were  planted  late  in  the  spring  of  1893,  and  instead  of  mulching 
and  watering,  as  should  have  been  done,  I  found  Cabbages  planted 
to  within  1  foot  of  the  trees,  and  Parsnips  between  the  rows.  If  that 
was  not  enough  to  draw  all  the  moisture  away  from  the  roots  of  the 
trees  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  would  do  so. — W.  M. 


I  OBSERVED  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  (page  70)  expresses  his  doubts  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Luckhurst’s  statement  (page  43)  relative  to  trees 
making  many  rootlets  shortly  after  being  lifted  and  transplanted  in  the 
late  autumn.  I  can  corroborate  all  Mr.  Luckhurst  says  on  that  point 
in  his  excellent  article.  I  have  practised  the  system  advised  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  October  being  the  preferable  month.  My  rule  is  to  lift 
the  bushes  or  trees  just  before  any  of  the  leaves  fall,  but  when  they  and 
the  wood  appear  well  ripened ;  and  although  after  being  planted  they 
shrivel  or  drop,  so  long  as  a  few  of  the  terminal  leaves  adhere  I  have 
confidence  that  all  is  well.  Were  I  to  miss  October  planting,  rather 
than  plant  later  or  in  the  early  soring,  I  would  prefer  to  wait  till 
another  October  came  round.  When  done  properly,  with  judicious 
subsequent  treatment  there  is  neither  loss  in  growth  nor  crop  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  by  planting  in  October,  and  although  a  few  of  the  points  of  the 
less  ripened  shoots  die,  it  appears  extra  rooting  power  is  given  to  the 
plant.  This  is  proved  by  the  excessive  wig-like  rootlets  formed,  even 
sometimes  in  a  fortnight  after  planting,  I  could,  if  necessary,  give 
some  very  striking  examples  of  transplanting  in  October. — W.  T. 


THE  PRICE  OF  NEW  PANSIES. 

Under  this  heading  “J.  B.  R.”  (page  69)  alludes  to  the  great  number 
of  new  Pansies  being  introduced  this  season,  and  to  the  almost  general 
dropping  from  the  hitherto  stereotyped  price  of  5s.  per  plant  to  23.  fid. 
This  will,  another  season,  be  no  doubt  the  maximum  price,  with  perhaps 
here  and  there  a  higher  price  when  the  variety  is  of  exceptional  merit  and 
the  stock  short.  The  next  move  must  be  in  a  very  general  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  previous  year’s  sorts,  now  quoted  at  from  Is.  to  2s.  each,  if  the 
interest  in  Pansies  is  to  be  kept  up,  for  with  such  a  multitude  of 
varieties  amateurs  frequently  do  not  know  what  kinds  to  select,  and 
would  bp  tempted  to  buy  more  plants  at  from  Is.  to  6s.  per  dozen  than 
at  a  higher  price. 

“  J.  B.  R,”  alludes  to  certificates  being  granted  by  societies  to  which 
but  little  value  is  attached,  but  any  certificates  granted  by  the  leading 
Scottish  Pansy  Societies  I,  for  one,  accept  the  judgments  in  the  full 
belief  that  they  have  been  given  by  men  who  know  the  leading  Pansies  in 
cultivation,  and  are  desirous  of  recognizing  only  really  first  class  flowers. 
It  has  always  been  the  same  at  the  meetings  of  the  Midland  Counties 
Pansy  Society,  as  I  am  sure  the  growers  from  the  North  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Belfast  will  bear  witness.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
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the  certificates  granted  at  the  York  Gala  every  year,  as  that  a.lso 
has  become  a  great  Pansy  and  Viola  gathering,  where  the  leading 
growers  from  Scotland  and  other  places  exhibit.  The  utmost  care  is 
taken  there  to  secure  sound  judgment,  and  only  flowers  of  high  quality 
can  obtain  certificates.  As  the  greater  portion  of  our  best  new  varieties 
of  Pansies  and  Violas  come  from  Scotland,  and  some  from  the  North 
of  Ireland,  it  would  be  difficult  to  organize  any  central  judicature 
in  this  country  where  all  new  varieties  should  be  submitted.  Supposing 
London  was  selected,  where  are  the  competent  judges  to  be  found  in  the 
south  who  are  thoroughly  up  in  all  the  sorts  already  in  cultivation,  and 
on  whose  judgment  the  raisers  would  have  implicit  faith  ;  and  if  got 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  how  are  their  expenses  to  be  paid  ? 

We  are  now  having  extended  opportunities  of  seeing  a  very  large 
number  of  new  varieties  at  the  Pansy  exhibitions  in  London,  York, 
Wolverhampton,  Birmingham  and  Shrewsbury,  and  our  southern  friends 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  number  of  new  kinds  in 
May  at  the  London  show  ;  the  midland  growers  have  their  opportunities 
at  the  exhibitions  I  have  named.  What  I  wish  the  compilers  of  cata¬ 
logues  would  do  is  to  say  when  and  where  the  certificates  were  granted. 
This  would  carry  weight,  and  no  certificates  given  by  any  cornpara- 
tively  unknown  society  would  be  regarded  as  a  reliable  guide  to 
purchasers. 

There  is  still  one  other  help  to  amateurs — the  notes  on  new  kinds  if 
written  by  someone  who  knows  Pansies  well  and  sees  many  of  the  new 
flowers  during  the  season.  Such  notes  have  from  time  to  time  been 
given  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  and  we  florists  have  much  to 
thank  the  Editor  for  in  being  so  ready  always  to  open  its  columns  to 
floricultural  matters.  Those  persons  who  are  greatly  interested  in  these 
two  flowers  would  help  in  the  work  materially  by  sending  notes  of  first- 
class  sorts  as  proved  by  them  during  the  autumn  and  winter  as  a  guide 
to  amateurs  in  purchasing. — W.  D, 


FEUIT  FORCING. 


Vines. — Eyes  and  Cut-iachs. — Eyes  or  buds  may  now  be  started 
either  in  pots,  pans,  or  pieces  of  turf.  Select  from  well  ripened  wood, 
filling  the  pot  or  pan  with  rich  friable  loam,  inserting  the  buds  with  a 
pinch  of  sand  half  an  inch  beneath  the  surface,  plunging  the  pot 
in  a  bottom  heat  of  80°.  Cut-backs  should  be  placed  in  a  house  where 
they  will  have  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  at  night,  and  70°  to  75°  by 
day.  When  they  have  started  into  growth  shake  them  out  and  return  to 
the  same  size  of  pot,  using  good  friable  loam,  and  give  a  rather  close 
and  moist  atmosphere  until  re-established,  when  they  should  have  a 
position  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  insure  sturdy,  short-jointed,  thoroughly 
solidified  growth. 

Pines. — Fruiting  Plants  and  Starters. — These  will  now  be  throwing 
up  fruit,  and  should  have  a  mean  temperature  of  70°,  varying  it  5° 
according  to  the  weather,  admitting  air  at  80°  with  sunshine,  but  not 
lowering  the  temperature,  allowing  it  to  rise  to  85°,  closing  between  that 
and  80°,  and  if  it  rise  somewhat  after  closing  it  will  be  advantageous 
rather  than  otherwise.  The  plants  recently  started  for  fruiting  will,  if 
in  good  condition  at  the  roots,  produce  strong  suckers.  When  the 
suckers  are  large  enough  to  handle  all  except  one  to  each  plant  must 
have  the  growth  checked  by  taking  out  the  centres. 

Successional  Plants. — To  supplement  the  autumn-potted  plants 
select  others  which  have  been  wintered  in  7  or  8-inch  pots,  choosing  the 
most  vigorous.  Those  remaining  may  be  reserved  until  the  general 
spring  potting,  when  they  can  be  shaken  out  and  treated  similarly  to 
suckers.  Good  fibrous  loam  with  the  turf  well  reduced,  placed  under 
cover  to  become  dried,  is  a  suitable  compost.  Drain  the  pots  well,  dust 
soot  or  dry  wood  ashes  over  the  crocks  to  exclude  worms,  and  ram  the 
soil  firmly  round  the  plants,  keeping  them  well  down  in  the  pots  to 
admit  of  copious  supplies  of  water  being  given  when  necessary  ;  lO-inch 
pots  are  suitable  for  Queens,  and  11  or  12-inch  for  those  of  more  robust 
growth.  A  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  will  be  sufficient  for  these  plants, 
also  those  potted  last  autumn,  and  about  85°  bottom  heat.  Plants  in 
beds  about  to  be  started  into  fruit  must  not  have  the  heat  at  the  base  of 
the  pots  over  90°  or  95°,  or  their  roots  will  be  injured.  If  sufficient  fruit 
be  started  to  meet  the  requirements,  later  successional  plants  that  have 
not  been  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  may  be  advanced  slowly,  they 
with  autumn-rooted  suckers  requiring  careful  watering,  especially  where 
the  heat  at  the  roots  is  supplied  by  fermenting  materials. 

Figs. — Earliest  Trees  in  Pots. — The  trees  started  in  November  or 
early  in  December  for  affording  ripe  Figs  in  April  or  early  in  May,  will 
be  throwing  out  fresh  roots  plentifully,  the  bottom  heat  being  kept 
steady  at  about  70°  to  75°.  Bring  the  fermenting  material  up  to  the 
top  of  the  pots,  and  place  pieces  of  rich  turf  of  good  size  round  the 
rims  to  keep  the  roots  near  home  and  to  induce  sturdier  growth  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  roots  came  over  the  top  of  the  pots  to  ramble 
unchecked  in  the  fermenting  material.  Maintain  a  good  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  by  syringing  twice  a  day  and  damping  as  may  be  required 
in  bright  weather.  Admit  a  little  air  at  70°,  increasing  it  with  the  tem¬ 


perature  ;  close  at  75°,  and  if  the  temperature  rises  to  80°  or  85°  it  will 
be  an  advantage.  See  that  there  is  no  lack  of  water  at  the  roots.  The 
drainage  being  good  there  is  little  danger  of  giving  Figs  too  much  water, 
many  crops  are  lost  by  the  soil  being  kept  too  dry.  The  temperature 
in  dull  weather  must  be  kept  at  60°  to  65°,  55°  to  60°  at  night  when  the 
external  air  is  cold,  but  5°  higher  when  the  weather  is  mild.  Disbudding 
will  need  to  be  attended  to  as  growth  advances  and  gross  shoots  stopped, 
but  the  finest  Figs  are  borne  upon  extensions. 

Early  Forced  Planted-out  Trees. — The  trees  started  at  the  new 
year  will,  if  the  borders  have  been  brought  into  a  properly  moist  con¬ 
dition  by  watering  with  tepid  water,  be  starting  into  growth,  and  may 
have  the  night  temperature  gradually  raised  to  55°,  60°  to  65°  by  day 
from  fire  heat,  with  an  advance  from  sun  heat  and  free  ventilation  to 
70°  or  even  75°.  Syringe  twice  a  day,  except  when  dull,  then  damp 
instead,  and  see  that  the  borders  are  thoroughly  moistened.  If  the  trees 
are  weak  a  thorough  soaking  of  tepid  liquid  manure,  not  too  strong,  will 
assist  the  growth. 

Peaches  and  M'ectarlnes. — Earliest  Forced  House. — The  trees 
will  need  syringing  every  morning  and  afternoon  after  the  fruit  is  set 
and  swelling  in  order  to  keep  down  red  spider.  If,  however,  the 
weather  be  dull  the  syringing  must  be  practised  early  in  the  afternoon, 
so  that  the  trees  may  become  fairly  dry  before  night,  or  if  that  does  not 
take  place  the  afternoon  syringing  must  be  dispensed  with,  damping 
the  paths  and  borders  instead,  as  keeping  the  trees  dripping  with  water 
through  the  night  causes  weak  growth,  thin  foliage,  and  discoloured 
points  of  the  leaves.  Water  the  inside  border  with  liquid  manure, 
which  will  assist  the  fruit  in  swelling,  especially  in  the  case  of  weakly 
trees  long  subjected  to  repeated  forcing.  Vigorous  trees  will  not 
r  quire  any  stimulants,  excessive  vigour  being  unfavourable  to  the  fruit 
safely  passing  the  stoning  process.  Remove  a  few  of  the  worst  placed  and 
surplus  fruit,  but  thin  carefully  until  the  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  small 
marble.  Disbudding  must  be  followed  up,  leaving  a  growth  at  the 
base  of  each  bearing  shoot,  and  another  at  its  extremity,  or  at  least 
level  with  the  fruit.  The  shoots  retained  for  attracting  the  sap  to  and 
supporting  the  fruit  should  be  stopped  at  the  second  or  third  leaf, 
but  the  basal  shoots  must  be  trained  to  take  the  place  of  those  now 
bearing  fruit.  Shoots  upon  extensions  must  be  left  at  12  to  15  inches 
distance  apart  to  form  the  bearing  shoots  of  the  future.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  crowd  the  trees  with  growth  for  which  there  is  not  space 
enough  to  allow  of  its  full  exposure  to  light  and  air  ;  therefore  avoid 
overcrowding,  seeking  to  maintain  an  equal  balance  of  growth  throughout 
the  trees  and  its  solidification  by  judicious  ventilation. 

Second  Early  House. — Trees  started  at  the  new  year  will  be  in 
blossom,  and  should  have  a  temperature  of  60°,  5°  less  on  cold  nights, 
50°  to  55°  by  day  artificially,  and  60°  to  65°  from  sun  heat,  not  allowing 
a  rise  above  65°  without  full  ventilation.  Lose  no  opportunity  of 
admitting  air,  ventilating  from  50°,  avoiding,  however,  cold  currents, 
and  leave  a  little  ventilation  constantly  at  the  apex  of  the  house.  Damp 
the  surfaces  occasionally  to  secure  a  genial  atmosphere,  but  avoid  a 
close  saturated  one.  Shake  the  trees  on  fine  mornings  to  disperse  the 
pollen,  or  brush  the  blossoms  over  lightly  with  a  rabbit’s  tail  mounted 
on  a  small  stick,  or  apply  the  pollen  to  the  stigma  with  a  camel’s 
hair  brush. 

Hosises  Started  Early  in  February. — The  trees  to  afford  fruit  in 
July  must  now  be  started,  they  having  commenced  to  swell  their  buds 
naturally.  Syringe  the  trees  occasionally  until  the  blossom  buds 
show  colour,  when  it  should  be  discontinued,  but  sprinkle  available 
surfaces  once  or  twice  a  day  to  maintain  a  genial  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  avoiding  a  close,  stagnant  one.  If  the  flowers  are  very 
numerous  thin  them  by  rubbing  the  hand  downwards  on  the  under  side 
of  the  shoots,  which  will  strengthen  the  remainder,  enabling  them  to  set 
better.  Examine  the  trees  closely,  and  if  there  be  any  aphides  fumigate 
with  tobacco  or  other  insecticide,  so  as  to  destroy  them  before  the 
flowers  expand.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°  at  night,  and 
50°  by  day,  above  which  ventilate  freely.  When  the  flowers  expand 
raise  the  temperature  to  50°  at  night,  55°  by  day,  and  60°  to  65°  from 
sun  heat  with  free  ventilation.  On  cold  nights  the  temperature  may 
fall  to  45°,  or  even  less,  also  60°  by  day,  allowing  a  little  ventilation 
constantly  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

Strawberries  In  Pots. — The  earliest  forced  plants  are  characterised 
by  a  fair  set' of  fruit.  Remove  all  badly  set  or  deformed  fruits,  leaving 
from  four  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  promising  fruits  to  each  plant,  and 
aid  their  swelling  by  liquid  manure.  To  cause  the  fruit  to  swell  the 
temperature  should  be  60°  to  65°,  advancing  to  70°  or  75°  by  day  with 
moderate  ventilation.  Avoid  drying  currents  of  air,  as  they  injuriously 
affect  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  Examine  the  plants  twice  each  day, 
giving  water  only  to  those  needing  it,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  show 
at  the  drainage.  See  that  succession  placts  are  kept  free  from  aphides, 
fumigating,  if  necessary,  before  the  flowers  open.  Introduce  more 
plants  for  succession. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Freeslas. — Plants  that  have  been  grown  in  a  cool  temperature  up 
to  the  present  time  are  showing  their  flowers,  and  may,  if  wanted  in 
flower,  be  placed  in  heat.  The  pots  containing  the  plants  should  be 
placed  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  to  prevent  the  foliage  drawing  up 
weakly.  If  the  temperature  ranges  about  60°  to  55°,  the  flowers  will 
soon  develop.  Keep  the  remainder  of  the  stock  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  does  not  fall  below  4.5°,  they  will  be  safe  as  long  as  frost  can 
be  excluded  from  them.  Pans  or  pots  containing  small  tubers  should 
occupy  a  shelf.  When  well  rooted  weak  liquid  manure  will  beneflt  the 
whole  of  the  plants  wonderfully. 
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Prancoas.— Young  plants  in  3-inch  pots  may  be  transferred  to  others 
5  inches  in  diameter,  using  a  compost  of  good  loam,  sand,  and  one- 
seventh  of  manure.  If  the  plants  are  given  greenhouse  treatment  they 
will  continue  to  grow  slowly,  will  develop  into  strong  specimens  early 
in  the  season,  and  commence  to  push  up  strong  spikes  of  bloom.  It  is 
best  to  raise  these  plants  annually  from  seed.  When  the  stock  is  short 
one-year-old  plants  may  have  the  growths  thinned  out.  Those  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  treatment,  then  shaken  out  and  placed  in  small  pots,  will 
be  ready  for  larger  ones,  and  should  be  given  the  same  treatment  as 
young  plants.  Seed  can  be  sown  any  time  during  February. 

Frencli  Pelargoniums. — Cut-back  plants  that  have  been  pinched 
and  started  again  into  growth  will  have  sufiSciently  filled  their  pots 
with  roots  to  be  transferred  into  those  of  a  larger  size.  The  plants 
ought  to  be  placed  into  the  sizes  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower. 
The  soil  should  consist  of  fibry  loam,  sand,  and  one-seventh  of  decayed 
manure,  pressing  this  firmly  into  the  pots  so  that  sturdy  growth  will 
result.  Loose  potting,  with  the  addition  of  leaf  mould,  will  result  in 
soft  leafy  growth,  which  must  be  avoided.  Place  the  plants  where  they 
can  be  kept  perfectly  cool ;  the  shelves  in  Peach  houses  and  vineries 
will  do  if  no  better  position  can  be  found  for  them.  Frost  only  need  be 
excluded.  Do  not  give  the  plants  too  much  water,  and  do  not  syringe 
the  foliage.  Watch  for  aphides,  and  destroy  them  directly  they  make 
their  appearance  by  fumigating  the  house  with  tobacco  smoke.  Young 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  eaily  in  the  season  and  placed  in  5-inch  pots 
in  September  will  be  well  established,  and  the  flowering  shoots  well 
extended  and  strong.  Keep  these  plants  for  the  present  close  to  the 
glass,  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  45°,  where  they  will 
continue  to  grow  satisfactorily. 

Zonal  Varieties. — Plants  that  are  flowering  must  not  be  kept  too 
close  and  warm,  or  they  will  start  into  soft  growth  and  discontinue 
flowering.  Do  not  overwater,  and  give  air  daily  when  the  weather  is 
favourable.  Plants  that  have  done  flowering  may  be  kept  cool  and 
moderately  dry  to  harden  them.  These  plants  will,  if  introduced  to 
gentle  warmth  again,  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  come  freely  into  flower. 
Young  plants  in  3-inch  pots  may  be  placed  into  5-inch,  using  the  compost 
advised  for  French  varieties,  and  for  the  present  give  them  the  same 
treatment. 

Iilllums. — Plants  of  Lilium  Harris!  must  have  heat  to  develop 
the  flowers  that  have  not  expanded  ;  they  will  open  in  a  temperature  of 
55°.  These  have  not  proved  any  better  than  cut-down  plants  that 
flowered  in  the  spring.  Those  intended  for  this  purpose  should  be  sturdy 
plants,  about  1  foot  high  ;  keep  them  close  to  the  glass  in  a  cool  house, 
where  the  temperature  at  night  averages  about  45°.  Watch  for  aphides, 
and  destroy  them  at  once.  Plants  ready  for  removal  from  ashes  may  be 
stood  in  any  cool  position  until  they  are  green,  when  they  should  be 
placed  on  a  shelf.  L.  longifolium  Eximea  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  of  the  longifolium  section.  Imported  bulbs  from  Japan  have 
invariably  done  well.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  at  once  in  5  and 
6-inch  pots,  according  to  their  size.  L.  auratum  and  the  lancifolium 
varieties  may  also  be  potted.  The  last  should  have  five  bulbs  placed  in 
each  7  or  8-inch  pot.  After  potting  place  the  pots  in  a  cool  house  or 
frame,  and  cover  them  with  cocoa-nut  refuse  or  any  other  similar 
material  until  they  start  growing. 

Hydrangreas. — Plants  of  H.  hortensis  that  have  enjoyed  a  good  rest 
may  be  placed  in  an  early  vinery  or  Peach  house  just  started.  They 
will  do  in  any  position  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  they  must 
be  placed  close  to  the  glass.  Be  careful  not  to  overwater.  The  usual 
syringing  of  the  house  will  prove  ample.  Put  into  5-inch  pots  the 
remainder  of  the  plants  as  opportunity  offers,  and  keep  them  cool. 
Plants  of  H.  paniculata  grandiflora  should  be  pruned,  leaving  one  or 
two  eyes  of  the  last  season’s  wood.  Place  the  plants  in  any  cool  house, 
and  allow  them  to  start  slowly  into  growth. 
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APIARIAN  NOTES. 

Feeding  Bees. 

During  January  the  weather  varied  considerably,  with  a 
temperature  from  5°  to  50°,  and  a  fall  of  3  inches  of  snow  on  the 
26th  ;  but  with  this  exception  it  has  been  generally  mild  on  the 
whole.  Many  bee-keepers  have  through  my  advice  taken  the 
advantage  of  the  mildness,  and  fed  liberally  all  suspected  light 
hives.  I  am  now  informed  by  them  that  it  was  not  a  minute  too 
soon,  as  several  they  had  examined  were  almost  destitute  of  stores 
Mild  as  the  weather  has  been  the  flowers  have  not  progressed 
so  rapidly  as  was  expected,  nor  are  they  so  early  in  the  aggregate 
as  we  have  seen  them.  In  the  years  1860,  ’61,  ’62  Snowdrops  were 
in  full  bloom  early  in  the  month,  and  bees  in  1862  carried  much 
pollen  from  them,  also  from  Aconites,  Croci,  and  the  Hazel.  On  the 
24th,  25th,  and  26th  of  January,  and  almost  every  day  in  February 
much  pollen  was  gathered.  That  year,  as  well  as  the  two  previous 
ones,  turned  out  unsatisfactory  for  both  bee-keepers  and  farmers. 
Contrasting  these  years  with  the  present  one  there  is  a  wide 
difference.  Individual  flowers  are  here  and  there  much  earlier, 
but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 


The  Price  of  Honey. 

The  price  of  honey  is  fluctuating,  depending  altogether  upon 
the  season  and  the  demand.  I  remember  well  in  the  year  1861, 
as  well  as  1890,  ’91,  ’92,  of  realising  3s.  6d.  per  lb.  for  some  fine 
supers  of  Heather  honey  ;  and  in  1891  2s.  6d.  for  some  incompar¬ 
able  ones  gathered  on  the  Heather  hills  of  Lochlomondside.  Why 
these  exceptional  prices  in  so  exceptionally  bad  seasons  ?  In  the 
first  named  years,  everywhere,  bees  were  on  the  eve  of  dying  out 
the  whole  season.  I  had  my  bees  in  good  condition  to  begin  with, 
and  kept  them  so,  taking  them  to  Arran  early  in  the  season.  They 
were  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  bees  on  the  island,  consequently 
could  work  and  gather  honey  when  others  were  not  prepared  to 
do  so.  I  had  a  similar  experience  in  other  years  and  on  different 
moors.  The  moral  is,  have  your  bees  in  full  strength  at  the  right 
time.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  these  high  prices 
were  the  standard  market  value  of  honey. 

There  is  a  great  quantity  of  honey  in  the  market  obtained  by 
the  too  free  use  of  the  extractor.  One  bee-keeper  of  my 
acquaintance  during  the  past  summer  extracted  daily.  The  honey 
consequently  lies  on  his  hands,  although  offered  at  6d.  per  lb.,  a 
price  insufficient  to  recommend  anyone  to  keep  bees.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  there  has  been  little,  if  any,  abatement  in  price 
of  good  honey  for  half  a  century  past,  and  extra  high  prices  were 
due  to  what  is  stated  above.  I  have  never  sold  my  honey  under 
Is.  per  lb  ,  nor  will  I  ever  do,  nor  advise  people  to  keep  bees  in  the 
expectation  of  getting  profit  from  them  if  sold  at  a  lower  price. 

The  quality  of  honey  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration  of  the 
bee-keeper.  Honeycomb  should  be  free  from  colour  and  founda¬ 
tion  ;  drip  or  run  honey  ought  not  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
hands,  nor  to  be  taken  from  the  comb  until  it  has  been  sealed  free 
from  pollen,  and  at  no  time  exposed  to  artificial  heat. — A  Lanark¬ 
shire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dobie  &  Dicks,  Deansgate,  Manchester. —  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Dobie  &  Mason,  Oak  Street,  Manchester. — Seeds  for  the  Garden  and 
Farm. 

D.  S.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Wimbledon,  Surrey. — Garden  Seeds  and 
Horticultural  Implements. 

James  Yates,  Little  Underbank,  Stockport. —  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 


’^■.^*All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor  ’’  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Culture  of  Iiavender  {It.  B.  17.). — The  articles  to  which  you 
refer  appeared  in  the  JoMrwaZ  of  Hi  rticulture  lor  BQ'giemhGi  5th,  1889, 
and  October  10th  of  the  same  year. 

Planting:  Trees  (IF.  IF.). —  We  are  obliged  by  your  notes,  but 
there  was  no  question  on  the  other  subject  mentioned  in  your  letter. 
When  it  arrives  it  will  receive  attention. 

Rowan  Tree  (Foreman). — The  botanical  name  of  the  Rowan  tree 
is  Pyrus  aucuparia.  It  is  also  commonly  known  as  the  Mountain  Ash, 
and  is  exceedingly  ornamental  when  covered  with  large  bunches  of 
scarlet  fruit. 

Petunias  In  Pots  (Inquirer). — If  the  plants  are  dwarf  they  will 
make  fine  specimens  if  grown  in  a  very  light  position,  in  a  greenhouse 
at  present,  and  eventually  in  frames.  If  desired  in  flower  early  the 
shoots  may  be  tied  out  and  not  topped,  but  if  larger  and  later  flowering 
specimens  are  preferred,  topping  and  shifting  must  be  resorted  to.  Tall 
plants  with  leafless  stems  are  sometimes  useful  for  grouping  with  other 
plants,  and  local  requirements  must  be  considered  in  this  reference. 
Weli-furnished,  semi-globular  specimens,  are  often  exhibited  from  2  feet 
to  4  feet  in  diameter.  Whether  your  old  plants  are  retained  or  not,  it 
will  be  prudent  to  establish  young  plants  from  cuttings  of  the  best 
varieties. 
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ZSucharls  Insects  (^F.  U.'). — We  could  find  nothing  in  the  box 
beyond  fragments  of  curled  and  more  or  less  shrivelled  leaves.  Speci¬ 
mens,  which  through  want  of  firm  packing,  are  much  shaken  in  transit, 
cannot  arrive  in  anything  like  the  condition  they  were  in  when  sent  off. 
Answers  in  these  columns  are  given  for  the  convenience  of  regular 
subscribers. 

Cutting  down  Thuja  Iiobbl  (77.  J."). — The  best  time  to  cut 
down  the  hedge  to  form  a  good  bottom  is  in  spring,  or  early  in  April  if 
the  weather  is  genial  and  showery.  The  shrubs  may  be  cut  down  to 
about  1  foot  less  than  the  desired  height  of  the  hedge.  This  ought  to 
have  been  done  sooner  for  insuring  a  close  base.  Thuja  Lobbi,  properly 
T.  gigantea,  though  making  an  excellent  tall  screen,  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted  for  a  low  hedge  as  Yew  and  Holly. 

Pig  Trees  In  Iiarge  Pots  (^Buclis). — The  Fig  trees  which  have 
grown  long  and  shapeless  may  be  cut  back  so  as  to  form  bush^,  and 
they  will  bear  after  they  have  made  a  year’s  growth,  provided  the  wood 
is  well  ripened.  If  cut  hard  back  it  will  be  necessary  to  pinch  the 
strong  growths  to  form  well  balanced  heads,  or  the  trees,  if  the  variety 
is  suitable,  may  be  planted  against  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect.  They 
require  a  well-drained,  firm,  calcareous  soil,  and  should  not  be  planted 
until  the  weather  becomes  warmer. 

Maggots  In  Carnation  Pots  {Inquirer). — What  kind  of  maggot 
may  be  infesting  the  soil  we  are  unable  to  tell,  as  you  have  not  sub¬ 
mitted  specimens  for  inspection.  If  wireworm,  insert  some  pieces  of 
carrot  just  within  the  soil,  and  examine  them  every  day.  Small  white 
grubs  may  be  destroyed  by  watering  the  plants  with  clear  lime  water. 
Strong  young  Carnations  succeed  well  outdoors  if  planted  in  good  time 
in  the  autumn  and  the  soil  is  made  firm  about  the  roots.  Plant  them 
outdoors  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  milder,  hardening  them  off 
previously. 

Painting  Hot-water  Pipes  {B.  J)/.). — We  know  of  no  better 
mixture  for  painting  hot-water  pipes  with  than  lamp  black  and  boiled 
linseed  oil.  If  mixed  thin  you  can  apply  it  with  a  brush.  A  much 
quicker  process  is  to  take  a  piece  of  old  canvas,  as  much  as  a  man  can 
conveniently  hold  in  his  hand,  and  dip  it  into  the  paint  and  rub  it  well 
into  the  pipes.  This  is  rather  a  dirty  plan,  and  some  might  object  to  it 
on  that  account,  but  the  work  can  be  done  quite  as  well  as  with  a 
brush  ;  besides,  the  under  sides  of  the  pipes  cannot  always  be  reached 
with  a  brush. 

Grubs  at  Roots  of  Ferns  {Womhourne'). — The  insects  sent  are  the 
larvae  of  the  red-legged  garden  weevil  (Otiorhynchus  tenebricosus),  a 
troublesome  pest  some  seasons,  as  they  feed  upon  the  roots  of  many 
fruit  trees,  vegetables,  and  other  plants  from  the  autumn  to  spring,  and 
their  presence  is  often  not  discovered  till  the  mischief  is  done.  They 
are  nov/  nearly  full  grown,  and  about  April  they  become  pupm,  and  the 
vreevils  or  beetles  emerge  during  early  summer,  and  also  do  harm  by 
attacking  ths  buds  and  young  shoots  of  various  trees  and  shrubs.  Their 
presence  would  certainly  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  Ferns. 

Xilllum  auratum  Bulbs  {Reader). — Though  fresh  sound  bulbs 
often  answer  if  potted  at  once,  or  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
suitable  condition,  those  which  are  more  or  less  shrivelled  as  often  fail 
to  produce  satisfactory  plants.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  place  fresh 
cocoa-nut  fibre  in  boxes  or  flat  baskets,  and  in  this  press  the  bulbs  a 
third  to  half  their  depth,  and  there  let  them  remain  in  the  potting  shed 
for  a  few  weeks,  or  until  incipient  roots  are  visible  at  the  base  of  the 
bulbs,  then  if  they  are  potted,  or  planted  in  a  suitable  medium,  good 
growth  may  be  expected.  After  potting  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge  the 
pots  over  their  rims  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or  other  light  damp  mate¬ 
rial,  in  a  frame,  or  even  outdoors  if  the  pots  are  stood  on  a  base  imper¬ 
vious  to  worms,  and  drenching  rains  are  thrown  off  the  plunging  bed  by 
a  shutter  or  other  means. 

Fowl  Manure  for  Fruit  Trees  {D.  H.). — Fowl  manure  is  an 
excellent  fertilizer,  containing  the  elements  needed  by  plants  as  food  ; 
it  is  also  powerful,  being  four  times  richer  in  nitrogen  than  are  horse 
droppings,  and  contains  double  the  amount  these  comprise  of  potash.  It 
should  be  kept  dry  and  thin  so  as  not  to  heat.  To  facilitate  applica¬ 
tion  it  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  dry  wood  ashes,  incor¬ 
porating  thoroughly  and  keeping  it  in  a  dry  place.  For  Vines  and  Peach 
trees  it  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  a  couple  of  good  handfuls  per 
square  yard,  For  indoor  uses  it  would  be  advisable  to  obtain  the  fowl 
manure  as  pure  as  possible  and  mix  it  with  dry  wood  ashes  in  equal 
quantities,  and  apply  at  the  rate  named  at  fortnightly  intervals  during 
the  growth  and  swelling  of  the  crops.  Outdoors  it  may  be  applied 
without  the  wood  ashes  at  about  one-fourth  of  the  rate  of  horse  droppings 
■or  stable  manure,  either  for  fruit  trees  or  vegetable  crops. 

Hames  of  Fruits. — Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  he  named.,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  nr  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the 
specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 


beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  sho^dd  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot  be 
named  in  a  hard  green  state.  {J.  II.). — 1,  Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  2,  not 
known  and  no  value.  {II.  P.). — Franklin’s  Golden  Pippin.  {D.  L.)  — 
1.  Braddick’s  Nonpareil  ;  2,  Scarlet  Nonpareil  ;  3,  Court  of  Wick  ; 
4,  Bramley’s  Seedling. 

narames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
{Reader) — 1,  Maxillaria  picta  ;  2,  a  Dendrobium,  but  we  are  doubtful  as 
to  the  specific  name  ;  send  fresh  specimen,  which  shall  have  careful 
examination  ;  3,  Agapanthus  umbellatus  variegatus  ;  4,  Tradescantia 
discolor.  {S.  H.) — Zygopetalum  intermedium.  {D.  B.). — 1,  Hoya 
carnosa  ;  2,  Dracaena  indivisa. 


OOVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— January  31st. 
Business  still  quiet,  with  supplies  falling  off. 

FRUIT. 


B. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d 

Apples,  per  bushel  . .  . . 

2 

6 

to  9 

0 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

0 

0  to  0 

0 

Cobs  . 

40 

0 

42 

6 

Plums,  per  half  sieve  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes  per  lb . 

0 

6 

2 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  , . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Lemons,  case  . 

10 

0 

15 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb.  . . 

1 

0 

to  1 

6 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

to  0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Carrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . , 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

2 

0 

4 

rt 

Coleworts,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Cucumbers,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  . . 

1 

6 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Seakale,  per  basket  , . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Spinach,  bushel . 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

7 

Mushrooms,  punnet  ..  .. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

AVERAGE 

WHOLESALE 

PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 

Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

4 

0  to  6 

0 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blcoms 

3 

0tol2 

0 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays. .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  . . 

0 

9 

2 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Poinsettia,  doz.  blooms  . . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

bunches . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

sprays . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bundles 

2 

0 

4 

0 

blooms  . 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

„  Yellow,  dozen  .. 

O 

0 

4 

u 

Hyacinths,  dozen  spikes 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Roses,  Safrano  (French), 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

per  dozen . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Roses,  Safrano  (French), 

Lilac  (French)  per  bunch 

3 

6 

6 

0 

per  100  . 

6 

0 

10 

0 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

sprays  . 

0 

9 

2 

0 

per  dozen . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per 

Roses,  MarSchal  Neil,  per 

• 

dozen  . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

dozen  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms. .  . . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms 

0 

9 

2 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Violets,  Parme  (French), 

Mignonette.  12  bunches  . . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

per  bunch . 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Narciss,  Yellow  (French), 

Violets,  Czar  (French),  per 

dozen  bunches . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

bunch  . 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Narciss,  White  (French), 

Violets  (English),  dozen 

dozen  bunches . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

bunches  . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

0. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (golden)  dozen 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Foliage  plant?,  var.,  each.. 

2 

Oto  10 

0 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen  . . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10 

6 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

Azaleas,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

24 

0 

42 

0 

pots . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Dracaena  terminalis,  per 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

dozen . 

18 

0 

42 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Ericas,  per  dozen 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Euonvmus,  var.,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each  . .  . . 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

„  (specimens)  ..  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Perns,  in  variety,  dozen  . . 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Poinsettia,  per  dozen . .  . . 

12 

0 

15 

0 

Ferns  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Solanums,  per  dozen. . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  . .  . . 

1 

0 

7 

6 

Tulips,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

MIXED  FARMING. 


It  was  our  intention  this  week  to  commence  a  series  of 
articles  upon  pi’ofitable  farming  under  the  depression,  but  a  very 
casual  inspection  of  the  cattle  at  sevei'al  midland  grass  farms 
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has  brought  conviction  oE  the  urgent  need  for  immediate 
reform  both  in  the  crop  and  stock  of  such  holdings.  For  all 
graziers  having  nothing  but  poor  pasture  and  poor  stock  the 
situation  is  indeed  critical.  No  roots,  straw,  Cabbage,  Kale,  or 
silage,  and  very  little  hay  ;  straw  up  to  £4  15s.  and  £5  per 
ton;  Canadian  bay,  £6  lOs. ;  stover,  £8;  and  meadow  hay,  £8  10s. 
per  ton. 

Stock-feeding  under  such  conditions  h'ss  on  hundreds  of 
holdings  fallen  to  the  scattering  on  pasture  of  a  few  handfu’s  of 
oat  straw  daily,  and  the  condition  of  both  cows  and  store  cattle 
is  so  low  that  losses  from  exhaustion  mount  up  daily.  The  mild 
weather  has  been  greatly  in  favour  of  the  stock,  but  if  we  have 
a  cold  wet  February  there  will  be  a  fearful  bill  of  mortality 
Bare  drought-stricken  pisture  afforded  so  little  food  to  the  poor 
beasts  last  summer  and  autumn  that  they  were  in  wretched 
plight  at  the  beginning  of  winter;  so  many  died  outright  during 
the  brief  spell  of  cold  weather  in  the  first  week  of  January  that 
it  is  certain  a  recurrence  of  it  during  the  next  few  weeks  would 
cause  even  more  serious  losses.  The  condition  of  yearlings  is 
especially  deplorable.  We  saw  many  of  them  so  weak  as  to  be 
hardly  able  to  walk  ;  they  were  cowering  under  any  available 
sbelter,  such  as  a  hedge  or  the  side  of  a  building,  but  always 
out  in  the  open.  There  was  really  very  little  to  choose  between 
them  and  the  cows,  and  we  were  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  of 
the  sale  of  a  cow  for  35s.,  and  of  three  others  at  £2  apiece.  To 
purchase  such  animals  at  all  was  upon  the  face  of  it  a  rash  pro¬ 
ceeding,  but  horns,  hide,  tal'ow,  and  bones  possess  a  certain 
value.  There  is  always  a  market  for  them,  and  that  no  doubt 
was  their  destination. 

To  the  long  drought  of  last  year  is  this  lamentable  crisis  in 
dairy  farming  attributable,  say  the  farmers.  It  is  true  that  the 
drought  brought  the  crisis,  but  it  neither  made  the  pastures 
poor  nor  the  stock  inferior.  Both  faults  had  been  in  existence 
ever  since  the  land  was  laid  down  to  grass,  as  had  also  that 
other  mistake  of  laying  every  aci’e  down  to  permanent  pasture. 
Therein  lay  the  risk  ;  it  has  always  been  in  evidence,  and 
though  the  dairy  farmer’s  position  is  more  serious  than 
heretofore  it  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  he  has  been  in 
difficulties  from  drought ;  it  has  been  just  a  matter  of  degrees 
recording  to  its  season  and  duration.  He  has  been  practically 
for  many  years  on  the  verge  of  tuch  difficulties,  if  not  of 
ruin,  making  no  effort  so  to  improve  his  pasture,  to  mod  fy 
his  practice  in  the  management  of  land  and  live  stock,  as  to 
add  to  his  prosperity  and  to  combat  adverse  seasons 
successfully. 

If  he  would  do  better  in  future  with  the  land  now  is  the 
time  to  begin,  and  we  advise  him  not  to  attempt  too  much 
at  once.  First  of  all  consider  carefully  what  amount  o: 
corn,  straw,  roots,  and  green  crops  other  than  permanent 
pasture  is  required,  and  for  this  rest  content  with  ploughing 
a  suitable  portion  of  the  pasture  with  a  deep  furrow  well 
turned.  Sow  this  entirely  with  Black  Tartarian  Oats,  not 
drilled,  but  bioadcast.  Sow  with  the  Oats  cwt.  nitrat 
of  soda,  2  cwt.  superphosphate,  and  3  cwt.  of  salt  ;  harrow 
seed  and  manure  well  in  with  light  harrows,  taking  especial 
care  not  to  pull  over  the  sods.  This  will  afford  an  ample  store 
of  corn  and  straw  for  another  winter,  and  the  following  season 
the  land  could  be  apportioned  for  other  crops  as  well  as  corn. 
Just  think  of  it !  Never  was  green  Maize  more  useful ;  in 
deep  rich  soil  it  made  growth  of  marvellous  vigour  ;  sown 
early  in  June,  germination  and  the  upspringing  of  the  plants 
followed  quickly,  and  the  crop  was  ready  to  begin  upon  much 
sooner  than  usual.  Would  not  grass  farmers  liked  to  have 
carted  some  of  it  out  upon  their  bare  pastures  ?  Let  them 
resolve  to  do  so,  also  to  follow  the  Maize  with  Cabbage  and 
Thousand-headed  Kale,  to  have  a  moderate  number  of  roots, 
to  have  a  few  acres  of  mixed  seeds  or  Italian  Rye  Grass, 
Lucerne,  Tares,  Sainfoin,  any  or  all  of  them  either  to  use 


green  or  for  ensilage.  Then  for  early  use  in  the  spring  there 
should  always  be  an  ample  supply  of  Rye,  nor  should  the 
special  value  of  Winter  Oats  be  forgotten.  These  are  the 
crops  that  enter  into  a  scheme  of  mixed  dairy  farming.  In 
conjunction  with  them  we  must  have  permanent  pasture 
under  thorough  cultivation,  to  which  our  next  article  will  be 
devoted. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

During  frosty  weather  do  not  allow  pregnant  ewes  or  those  with 
lambs  to  have  either  roots  or  Cabbages.  Many  a  valuable  ewe  has  been 
lost  through  eating  frozen  roots  and  green  food.  Shepherds  often  have 
an  erroneous  idea  that  such  fare  is  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  a  free 
flow  of  milk.  It  is  really  a  wholesome  change  of  diet  which  may  be 
dispensed  with  at  any  time  if  only  plenty  of  nutritious  dry  food  is  used, 
such  as  crushed  oats,  bran,  and  chaff,  with  Pea  straw  uncut  in  the 
racks.  As  the  lambs  begin  eating,  let  them  have  some  Makinder’s  lamb 
food  in  troughs  which  the  ewes  cannot  get  at  if  you  would  have  them 
strong  or  fat  early.  This  attention  to  food  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  remember  that  frozen  food  is  not  only  hurtful  to  the  ewes,  but  it 
affects  their  milk  so  much  as  frequently  to  cause  diarrhoea  in  the  lambs, 
which  carries  them  off  quickly. 

The  mild  weather  has  caused  the  Rye  to  grow  so  fast  that,  at  a 
pinch,  we  might  have  folds  upon  it  for  ewes  and  lambs  at  once.  This  is 
unnecessary,  and  it  will  be  much  more  useful  for  the  flock  later  on.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  quite  worth  while  having  such  a  useful  auxiliary  green 
crop  to  turn  to  at  will.  The  weather  has  also  been  favourable  for  cows 
and  store  cattle.  We  always  feed  well,  as  being  true  economy  in  stock 
management.  But  during  severe  weather  extra  care  is  required  for 
beasts  in  open  yards ;  in  covered  yards  the  influence  of  changes  of 
weather  are  felt  much  less.  Calves  and  yearlings  are  kept  in  warm  snug 
quarters,  never  going  out  at  all  during  the  winter.  With  due  care  in 
feeding  they  thrive  apace,  have  no  tendency  to  husk,  and  always  in 
sleek  condition.  We  insi  t  upon  clean  ccats,  which  is  easily  managed  by 
daily  attention.  Dry  filth  on  the  coats  of  cattle,  young  or  old,  is  an 
outcome  of  carelessness  which  must  not  be  let  pass  unnoticed.  A  good 
cowman  or  stockman  is  as  careful  of  the  appearance  of  the  animals 
under  his  charge  as  he  is  of  his  own  dress,  and  cleanliness  always  tends 
to  promote  health. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Feeding-  Poultry  (^E.  II.'). — Variety  in  the  bill  of  fare  is  the  secret 
of  successful  poultry  keeping.  For  breakfast  ring  the  changes  on  the 
following  soft  foods  which  are  all  good  :  Spratts,  oatmeal,  barleymeal, 
Liverine  and  pollards ;  scald  these  with  boiling  water  into  a  stiff 
crumbly  mass  and  give  hot.  Instead  of  cayenne  a  pinch  of  ordinary 
black  pepper  will  do  the  fowls  good  in  very  cold  W'eather,  say  twice 
or  thrice  a  week.  Before  they  go  to  roost  give  a  feed  of  hard  grain, 
such  as  wheat,  oats  and  barley  alternately,  with  now  and  then  a  feed 
of  sound  French  buckwheat.  If  the  birds  are  in  confined  runs  they 
should  have  at  mid-day  a  supply  of  fresh  sweet  green  food.  Any  scraps 
left  from  the  table  should  be  chopped  up  finely  and  mixed  with  soft  food 
for  breakfast.  Give  only  at  each  meal  as  much  as  the  birds  eat  up 
greedily. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamdex  Square,  London. 

Lat.Sl®  32' 40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8/  0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M, 

In  the  Day. 

d 

'3 

A 

1894. 

January. 

1  Barometer 

1  at  32",  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  . . 

21 

29-968 

42-4 

40-9 

S.W. 

42-0 

48-7 

39-0 

53-8 

34-0 

0-012 

Monday  . , 

22 

29-612 

46-7 

45-2 

S. 

42-1 

47-7 

42-4 

52-8 

38-9 

0-341 

Tuesday  . . 

23 

29-798 

33-9 

32-0 

N. 

41-4 

39-9 

31-9 

69-9 

27-2 

_ 

Wednesday 

24 

30-224 

28-2 

27-3 

S.B. 

39-1 

47-0 

24-1 

58-9 

18-8 

0-053 

Thursday . . 

25 

29-904 

46-7 

46-1 

S.W. 

39-1 

48-2 

28-1 

5  -4 

24-0 

0-281 

Friday 

26 

29-670 

37-9 

35-9 

N.W. 

40-9 

49-2 

37-1 

72-9 

33  2 

0-010 

Saturday  . . 

27 

29-789 

48-9 

45-9 

S.W. 

40-1 

52-0 

37-2 

76-8 

31-1 

C-1L2 

2S-852 

40-7 

39-0 

40-7 

47-5 

34-3 

62-2 

29-6 

0-799 

REMARKS. 

21st. — Fine  morning  -with  some  sunshine  ;  generally  overcast  after. 

22nd. — Dull  early ;  continuous  rain  from  10.30  A.M.  to  6  p.lt. ;  overcast  evening. 

23rd. — Almost  cloudless  throughout,  except  for  about  half  an  hour  at  3  P.M. 

24th. — Bright  8un^hine  till  noon ;  fair  afternoon  and  evening. 

25th. — Rain  between  4  and  6  A.M  ;  overcast  and  drizzly  aU  morning  ;  rain  from  2  P.M. 

to  4  P.M.,  and  damp  and  showery  till  midnight. 

2Cth.— Showers  early;  unbroken  sunshine  throughout  the  day;  a  little  cloud  in 
evening,  and  showers  at  11  P  M. 

27th. — Sunshine  alternating  with  sprinkles  of  rain  throughout  the  day  ;  heavy  shower 
at  10  P.M. 

Although  rain  fell  on  six  days  out  of  the  seven,  there  was  much  bright  sunshine 
and  pleasant  weather.  Temper.ature  above  the  average.— G.  J.  S-PMONS. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  net  much  that  is  fresh  to  be  said  about  the 
different  varieties  of  Grapes  most  generally  cultivated,  but  we  live 
and  learn,  and  no  gardener  can  say  he  has  not  added  something  to 
his  stock  of  information  every  year.  Concealing  this  newly  acquired 
knowledge  is  a  selfish  course  that  luckily  in  these  days  of  unlocked 
potting  sheds  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  majority  of  gardeners, 
and  by  ventilating  ideas  some  useful  knowledge  may  be  imparted, 
and  perhaps  even  more  be  gained  by  those  who  first  put  their  pens 
to  paper  on  any  subject.  Where,  therefore,  my  views  upon  and 
experiences  with  the  Grapes  to  be  severally  commented  upon  do 
not  exactly  agree  with  that  of  others  who,  may  be,  take  the  trouble 
to  read  what  I  communicate,  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  no 
hesitation  in  giving  expression  to  these  conflicting  opinions  in  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  Naturally,  I  prefer  being 
supported  rather  than  opposed  by  others,  but  criticism,  however 
adverse,  if  it  is  courteous  and  for  the  object  of  imparting  or 
eliciting  information,  never  yet  ruffled  my  temper,  and  I  trust 
never  will  ;  but  criticism  intended  to  cause  pain  is  contemptible. 

The  variety  of  Grape  usually  coming  uppermost  in  discussion  is 
the  ever-popular  Black  Hamburgh.  Of  this  there  are  undoubtedly 
several  forms  in  cultivation.  Some  are  very  much  better  in  every 
way  than  others,  and  of  this  fact  we  have  unmistakeable  evidence 
in  a  vinery  under  my  charge.  In  this  house  there  are  three  quite 
distinct  forms,  and  only  one  of  them  worth  retaining.  This  latter 
is  of  somewhat  stout  growth,  with  broad  plain  leaves,  green  foot¬ 
stalks,  and  the  young  wood  is  generally  green.  The  bunches  mostly 
produced  are  of  good  size  and  well  formed,  while  the  berries  aie 
large,  frequently  “  hammered,”  colour  satisfactorily,  very  little 
shanking  ever  taking  place,  quality  and  keeping  property  being 
equally  good.  Another  form  differs  from  that  just  described 
principally  in  its  tendency  to  root  more  deeply  than  desirable. 
Unless  this  is  prevented  by  occasional  root-lifting  rank  top  growth, 
loose  bunches,  and  shanking  of  the  berries  soon  result.  Curiously 
enough,  it  proves  an  excellent  stock  for  Gros  Maroc  without  any 
necessity  for  special  treatment  at  the  roots.  The  third  form  is  not 
so  robust  as  the  two  preceding,  the  young  wood  is  purplish  green, 
the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  smaller,  the  leaves  of  medium  size  and 
more  divided,  while  both  bunches  and  berries  are  also  com¬ 
paratively  small  and  deficient  in  bloom.  Doubtless  these  are 
only  some  of  the  variations  to  be  met  with,  and  are  perhaps 
owing  to  a  general  merging  of  the  Frankenthals,  Mill  Hill 
Hamburgh,  Champion  Hamburgh,  Dutch  Hamburgh,  and  such  like, 
all,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  under  one  distinctive  name — Black 
Hamburgh.  Perhaps  they  only  differed  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  their 
general  characteristics  ;  but,  all  the  same,  it  is  unfortunate  more  of 
the  inferior  forms  were  not  long  ago  completely  weeded  out.  Very 
much  may  depend  upon  circumstances  and  the  treatment  given, 
but  I  still  think  some  forms  pay  for  good  cultivation  better  than 
others.  I  do  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  there  are  any 
true  Red  Hamburghs,  although  there  are  vast  numbers  of  bunches 
annually  grown  that  never  get  much  beyond  a  dull  red  colour. 
Whether  the  berries  shall  be  red,  dark  red,  reddish  black,  or 
purplish  black  largely  depends  upon  the  cultivator. 

Overcropping  is  the  one  great  stumblingblock  with  many  of 
us,  and  an  undue  haste  in  ripening  is  another  cause  of  imperfect 
colouring.  After  a  fairly  long  experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
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this  Grape,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  estimate  just  how  many  bunches  other  people’s  Vines 
are  capable  of  ripening  to  perfection.  What  in  one  case  might 
prove  too  many  would  perhaps  be  considered  a  very  moderate 
crop  in  another,  and  every  grower  should  discover  for  himself 
exactly  how  many  bunches  or  how  many  pounds  of  Grapes  his  rods 
ought  to  carry  each  season.  If  ten  bunches  or  15  lbs.  of  Grapes 
failed  to  colour  properly  on  a  rod  15  feet  long,  then  fewer  should 
be  left  hanging  the  next  season.  One  bunch  too  many  or  even 
grouping  the  bunches  together  somewhat  may  have  the  effect  of 
taking  just  a  little  too  much  of  the  Vine  for  the  colouring  of  all 
to  be  perfect.  It  is  all  very  well  to  argue  that  an  extra  amount 
of  feeding  or  an  early  removal  of  some  of  the  bunches  after 
colouring  is  well  advanced  would  meet  the  case.  My  contention 
is  that  Vines  will  not  be  fed  so  much  as  many  people  seem 
to  think  possible.  They  are  capable  of  absorbing  just  so  much, 
and  that  nothing  very  startling  in  amount,  and  no  more,  excessive 
supplies  being  wasteful  and  may  be  injurious  to  either  border  or 
roots.  If  the  Black  Hamburgh  roots  can  be  kept  well  up  to  the 
surface,  and  annually  given  a  little  fresh  loamy  compost  to  ramble 
in,  not  much  manure  is  needed. 

Fire  heat  freely  applied  during  the  ripening  period  undoubtedly 
greatly  improves  the  quality  of  the  Grape  under  notice,  and  that 
accounts  for  the  difference  sometimes  observable  between  some 
only  moderately  well  coloured  and  others  quite  black,  but  not  so 
richly  flavoured.  High  temperatures,  especially  during  the  night, 
hasten  the  formation  of  saccharine  matter,  but  there  is  the  risk  to 
be  run  of  this  taking  place  at  the  expense  of  colour.  In  order  to 
be  certain  of  colouring  the  berries  well,  fresh  air  must  play  freely 
about  them  while  it  is  taking  place,  and  the  value  of  the  chink 
of  front  air  during  the  night,  which  Mr.  D.  Thomson  first  brought 
to  my  notice,  cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  If,  therefore,  extra 
well  coloured  bunches  or  such  as  will  win  prizes  are  desired,  there 
must  not  be  too  many  of  them.  Better  be  content  with  one  first 
prize  than  aim  at  gaining  three  and  taking  none  —  an  old 
experience  of  mine — and,  further,  good  time  for  ripening  must  be 
allowed. 

Now  comes  an  anomaly.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  egotis¬ 
tical  I  will  mention  having  repeatedly  shown  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  that  some  of  our  best  West  of  England  gardeners  have 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  surpass,  yet  these  have  nearly  always 
been  cut  from  a  rod  in  a  Muscat  house.  When  I  have  asserted  as 
much  before  at  some  of  those  little  gatherings  of  friendly  rivals, 
the  “  other  eye  ”  has  been  winked  more  than  once,  though  this 
only  went  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  old  saying  that  “  Truth 
is  sometimes  stranger  than  fiction.”  It  happened  m  this  way.  In 
order  to  quickly  furnish  the  house  with  rods  of  Muscat  Grapes  a 
strong  old  Vine  of  Black  Hamburgh  was  brought  through  from 
the  next  compartment  and  trained  along  the  front  with  a  view  to 
inarching  and  bottle- grafting  Muscats  on  it.  This  was  done,  and 
the  old  Vine  also  allowed  to  produce  several  bunches.  The  grafting 
and  inarching  was  a  success,  but  the  following  season  the  Ham¬ 
burgh  portion  of  the  Vine  did  so  well  and  the  Muscat  portion  so 
badly  (the  why  and  the  wherefore  will  transpire  in  another  paper) 
that  it  was  eventually  decided  to  cut  away  the  latter  and  take  good 
care  of  the  old  Hamburgh.  In  addition  to  the  front  of  a  house 
being  the  coolest  part,  I  also  took  the  precaution  of  giving  a  little 
front  air  every  night  during  the  colouring  period,  this  having  the 
effect  of  laying  on  both  colour  and  bloom  very  surely  and  well.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  house  is  heated  by  a  flue,  the  Hamburgh 
Vine  running  along  the  front  immediately  over  and  only  3  feet 
away  from  the  hottest  end.  Naturally,  red  spider  proves  rather 
troublesome,  but  sulphur  and  sulphur  fumes  usually  check  the 
spread  of  this,  and  what  harm  this  pest  works  is  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  in  the  direction  of  superior  ripening  of  the  wood  by 
the  extra  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Evidently  no  variety  better 
repays  for  having  its  wood  thoroughly  well  ripened  by  the  aid  of 
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fire  heat.  Since  the  Yine  was  brought  through  from  the  Ham¬ 
burgh  house  a  young  rod  has  been  led  up  from  it  in  the  latter,  but 
not  being  anywhere  near  a  flue  or  given  the  benefit  of  much  fire 
heat  the  wood  does  not  ripen  so  well,  and  the  bunches  are  looser 
and  smaller  accordingly.  The  old  rod  over  the  flue,  and  it  is  a 
very  old  one,  its  exact  age  not  being  known,  invariably  produces 
several  larger  bunches  than  I  care  to  reserve,  others  nearer  2  lbs. 
in  weight  best  answering  my  purpose. — W.  Iggulden. 


WEEDS  AND  THEIR  USES. 

A  READER  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  remarked  to  me  the 
other  day,  “  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  read  certain  remarks  concern¬ 
ing  root  action — really  some  talk  about  tree  physiology,  because 
anything  in  that  way  presents  pleasant  thoughtful  matter  in  place 
of  the  eternal  talk  about  common  culture,  with  which  everybody 
now  is  so  familiar.”  Perhaps  my  friend  had  a  taste  a  little  above 
the  common  order,  at  least  he  seemed  to  convey  the  impression 
that  he  thought  garden  writing  should  deal  now  a  little  less  with 
mere  routine,  and  go  back  somewhat  to  first  causes.  I  read 
Mr.  Abbey’s  article  on  “Fertilizers  for  Small  Fruits” 
(page  83)  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  just  because  it  afforded 
room  for  criticism  and  for  thought.  It  deals  with  operating  causes 
rather  than  mere  effects,  and  it  carries  the  mind  of  the  reader 
somewhat  deeper  into  garden  science  than  commonly  results  from 
ordinary  matter. 

I  have  found  much  room  for  reflection  in  the  reference  Mr. 
Abbey  makes  to  weeds  as  manure,  and  he  seems  almost  to  approve 
of  the  method  of  a  small  fruit  grower  who  is  referred  to,  which 
consisted  in  allowing  annual  weeds  to  grow  freely  amongst  his 
bushes  and  then  digging  them  in  as  manure.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  always  been  taught  to  regard  weeds  in  gardens  like 
dirt,  as  matter  out  of  place,  and  therefore  to  be  speedily  removed, 
we  find  here  a  positive  suggestion  that  Nature  through  weed  pro¬ 
duction  is  quite  capable  of  supplying  her  own  necessities  if  the 
weed  crop  be  in  due  course  buried  in  the  soil,  when  it  again  becomes 
plant  food.  Assuming  this  to  be  so,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
doubt  it  so  far  as  the  weed  crop  itself  is  concerned,  yet  can  it  be 
made  instrumental  in  furnishing  the  required  fertilisers  to  Goose¬ 
berry  and  Currant  bushes,  when  there  must  be  in  the  weeds  a 
great  deficiency  of  the  essential  elements  of  bush  wood  and  fruit  ? 

So  far  as  the  weed  crop  is  concerned  nothing  is  taken  from  it, 
not  even  the  seed,  therefore  all  that  it  has  taken  from  the  soil  is 
returned,  and  with  it,  no  doubt,  added  nitrogen  obtained  from  the 
atmosphere  during  the  period  of  growth.  In  the  case  of  the  fruit 
bushes  which  are  grown  to  produce  fruit,  all  the  products  of  this 
sort  are  removed,  and  nothing  in  exchange  is  replaced.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  incomprehensible,  I  may  say  impossible,  that  the 
digging  in  of  an  annual  crop  of  weeds  can  fully  fertilise  or  manure 
a  breadth  of  bush  fruits.  But  this  mention  of  weeds  as  manure, 
and  the  only  manure,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  always 
have  wet  seasons,  productive  of  a  huge  weed  growth.  That  is,  of 
•ourse,  a  false  assumption,  as  more  often  our  summers  and  autumns 
ire  too  dry  to  favour  this  development,  and  when  that  is  so  how 
goes  on  the  bushes  for  their  annual  dressing  of  weed  manure  ? 
Mr.  Abbey  says  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  puzzle.  All  I  can  say  is 
-‘hat  our  treatment  of  weeds  has  hitherto  been  absolutely  wrong  if 
all  this  be  true. 

If  I  venture  to  think  that  the  grower  in  question  has  indulged 
in  a  little  garden  fiction  for  the  sake  of  giving  some  mystification, 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  far  wrong.  What  is  after  all  our  common 
estimate  of  weeds  ?  It  is  that  they  are  not  only  intolerable 
nuisances,  but  great  robbers,  and  to  tolerate  them  is  to  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  useful  crops.  No  one,  however,  will,  I  presume,  advocate 
the  growing  of  a  crop  of  weeds  as  a  manure  dressing  amidst  any 
ordinary  garden  crop,  that  would  of  course  be  suicidal  ;  for  that 
reason  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  controvert  what  no  one 
disputes.  A  very  interesting  question  in  relation  to  the  use  of 
weeds  arises,  however,  in  connection  with  uncropped  ground.  I 
remember  having  a  long  time  since  heard  some  old  gardeners 
arguing  the  point,  and  they  generally  agreed  that  land  was  more 
fully  aerated  in  the  winter  by  carrying  a  green  crop  even  of  Chick- 
weed  or  Groundsel  than  when  remaining  entirely  uncropped.  It  is 
a  common  belief  that  by  freely  exposing  soils  to  the  air  by  rough 
digging  or  ridging  this  aerating  is  most  fully  performed.  That 
may  be  so,  but  then  there  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  green  leafage 
of  any  description  operating  as  plant  lungs  absorbs  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  and  not  only  conveys  it  into  the  soil,  but  also  by  appro¬ 
priating  much  of  it  enables  a  good  proportion  to  be  available  for 
plant  fool  of  garden  crops  if  buried  in  the  soil  as  manure  early  in 
the  spring.  But  then  if  it  be  manurial'y  both  wiser  and  economical 


to  have  all  otherwise  vacant  pieces  of  ground  carrying  a  temporary 
green  crop,  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  sow  Tares  or  hard  Peas,  or 
Mustard,  rather  than  to  allow  some  chance  weed  crop  to  grow, 
as  weeds  always  have  an  untidy,  neglectful  aspect,  and  in  no  case 
do  credit  to  the  gardener. 

Here  we  have  opened  a  subject  for  discussion  which  merits 
the  closest  attention.  We  may  well  invite  opinions  as  to  the 
special  value  of  green  crops  during  the  winter  for  spring  burying 
on  both  stiff  soils  and  on  light  soils,  and  also  as  to  whether 
stiff  soils  are  best  pulverised  and  aerated  when  thus  carrying  a 
green  crop  or  when  lying  fallow.  Of  course,  trenching  must  leave 
ground  fallow  if  it  be  done  in  the  winter,  but  still  trenching  is  by 
no  means  an  annual  necessity.  I  would  add  that  for  green  crop¬ 
ping  for  manuring  both  Rye  and  winter  Oats  are  excellent,  though 
perhaps  nothing  is  better  than  a  good  crop  of  Tares. — A.  D. 


MALMAISON  CARNATIONS  IN  WINTER  AND 

SPRING. 

As  I  sat  down  to  write  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  I  intended 
to  unburden  my  mind  of  the  melancholy  reflection,  how  unfortunate 
it  is  that  by  some  inscrutable  law  of  Nature  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  and  the  finest  fruits  are  usually  the  most  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Upon  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  more  philosophical  manner, 
however,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  earlier  reflections 
were  altogether  misplaced,  for  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  of  our  woods,  the  Dog  Rose  of  our  hedges,  or 
the  easily  grown  Roses  of  our  gardens,  and  what  more  wholesome 
and  appetising  than  some  of  our  hardy  fruits  ?  Does  not  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem  lie  in  the  fact  that  when  a  beautiful  flower 
happens  to  be  difficult  to  produce,  it  is  only  within  the  reach  of 
the  few,  and  must  therefore  be  classed  as  a  choice  one  ? 

Let  it  not  be  understood  by  the  foregoing  remarks  that  I  wish 
to  write  disparagingly  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  Carnations.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  few  flowers  can 
vie  with  them  in  delicateness  of  colour  or  deliciousness  of  perfume. 
Still,  I  fancy  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  popularity  they 
have  so  long  enjoyed  among  the  affluent  is  to  some  extent  due  to 
the  skill  required  in  their  culture,  which  effectually  prevents  their 
becoming  common.  When  once  these  Carnations  get  into  an 
unhealthy  condition  few  plants  are  more  difficult  to  restore  to 
perfect  health  again,  but  when  their  peculiarities  are  understood, 
and  due  care  is  exercised  in  attending  to  their  requirements,  it  is 
surprising  how  well  they  thrive.  It  is  when  mistakes  are  made  in 
their  culture  that  they  become  a  prey  to  eelworms  and  fungi, 
which  are  so  difficult  to  eradicate.  Over-watering  at  the  roots,  and 
growing  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  are  mistakes  which  perhaps 
more  than  all  others  militate  against  success  in  their  culture. 
Should  the  soil  become  wet  and  sour,  especially  in  the  winter,  the 
plants  invariably  decay  at  the  collar.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
syringe  were  used  more,  and  the  waterpot  less,  we  should  hear  fewer 
complaints  about  unhealthy  Malmaison  Carnations.  Many  gar¬ 
deners  seem  to  have  a  horror  of  damping  the  stages  and  floors  of 
cool  houses  in  the  winter,  even  when  a  considerable  amount  of 
fire  heat  has  to  be  employed  to  keep  out  frost.  In  houses  filled 
entirely  with  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  other  bedding  plants  which 
delight  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  the  maintenance  of  these  conditions 
is  without  doubt  the  right  course  to  pursue,  but  to  apply  the  same 
treatment  indiscriminately  to  all  plants  which  require  only  a  green¬ 
house  temperature  is  a  mistake. 

When  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations  are  grown  in 
houses  having  slate  or  wood  stages,  with  no  absorbent  materials, 
such  as  shell  or  coal  ashes,  placed  upon  them,  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  plants  frequently  becomes  too  dry  to  suit  them. 
Even  in  the  winter,  whenever  the  days  are  clear  and  open,  or  when 
fire  heat  has  been  employed  to  keep  out  frost,  I  find  the  plants  are 
greatly  benefited  by  damping  between  the  pots  with  a  syringe  at 
mid-day,  and  occasionally  while  the  sun  is  shining.  This  course  of 
treatment  enables  the  cultivator  to  be  very  sparing  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  does  much  towards  keeping  the  soil 
in  a  sweet  condition  till  the  roots  have  permeated  it.  Over- water¬ 
ing  is  an  error  into  which  young  men  are  frequently  drawn  in  this 
way.  After  a  period  of  dull  or  wet  days  the  sun  perhaps  bursts 
out  quite  brightly  for  a  few  hours  ;  this  rapidly  dries  the  surface 
soil,  and  dispels  atmospheric  moisture  as  well  ;  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  plants  look  distressed,  and  the  temptation  to  water  at 
the  roots  is  felt  with  great  force.  Damping  the  stages  and  a  slight 
syringing  given  to  the  plants  will,  under  such  conditions,  be  found 
far  more  satisfactory  than  applying  water  at  the  roots.  A  golden 
rule  in  the  management  of  all  plants  is,  that  whenever  they  show 
signs  of  distress,  if  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
require  water  at  the  root,  syringe  the  foliage  and  damp  around  the 
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pots.  As  the  days  lengthen  and  become  brighter  a  daily  syringing 
will  be  found  beneficial,  excspt  in  dull  or  wet  weather. 

Artificial  manures  should  be  used  with  great  caution,  as  I  know 
of  no  plants  which  show  the  ill  effects  of  an  overdose  so  quickly. 
As  a  stimulant  I  believe  nothing  equals  weak  soot  water,  given 
whenever  the  plants  require  watering,  after  roots  have  become 
plentiful.  The  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  soil,  to  keep  it  in  a 
sweet  condition  and  admit  the  food  of  the  atmosphere,  is  also  an 
important  factor  in  the  successful  culture  of  these  charming 
flowers. — H.  Dunkin. 


Cypripedium  Adrastus. 


When  this  beautiful  Cypripedium  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  January  IGth  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  it  attracted  more  than  ordinary 
attention  on  account  of  its  distinctiveness.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  C.  Leeanum  and  C.  villosum  Boxalli,  the  latter 
being  the  pollen-bearing  parent.  The  upper  sepal  is  principally 
white,  green  towards  the  base,  the  whole  being  heavily  spotted 
purplish-brown.  The  petals  are  shiny  rich  red-brown  on  a 
yellowish-green,  the  lip  being  short,  of  a  glazed  purple  hue, 
mottled  yellow.  The  illustration  (fig.  16)  represents  a  flower 
borne  by  the  plant  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  for 
which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded. 

Pleurothallis  unistriata. 

According  to  the  “  Kew  Bulletin  ”  this  is  a  very  small  species, 
belonging  to  the  section  Apodse  caespitosEe,  which  has  flowered  in 
the  Kew  collection  on  several  occasions.  It  is  very  near  the 
Guatemalan  P.  marginata,  Lindl.,  which,  however,  has  rather  larger, 
more  distant  flowers,  and  the  lateral  sepals  united  to  their  middle. 
The  flowers  are  semi-pellucid  white  ;  the  petals  each  with  a  purple 
mid-nerve,  and  some  similar  colour  on  the  lip.  As  the  flowers 
become  old  the  colour  diffuses  itself  through  the  petals  and  lip. 

Scaphosepalum  microdactylum. 

A  singular  little  species,  which  flowered  at  Kew  during  1890, 
and  again  in  October  of  the  last  year.  It  is  very  distinct 
from  every  other,  though  perhaps  nearest  S.  ochthodes,  Pfitzer. 
The  flowers,  it  is  stated  in  the  “  Kew  Bulletin,”  are  light  greenish 
yellow  except  the  upper  half  of  the  dorsal  sepal,  which  is  suffused 
with  light  purple  brown.  It  is  characterised  by  the  very  short  tail 
of  the  lateral  sepals,  scarcely  half  a  line  in  length,  in  allusion  to 
which  the  name  is  given. 

Paphinia  grandiflora. 

Paphinia  grandifiora,  generally  known  as  P.  grandis,  is  the 
largest  flowered  and  handsomest  of  a  small  genus  of  Orchids, 
closely  allied  to  Lycaste  ;  indeed,  it  is  included  in  that  genus  by 
Bentham  and  Hooker.  Although  introduced  from  Brazil  and 
flowered  in  England  ten  years  ago,  this  species  has  remained  rare 
until  recently.  Its  flowers,  says  the  American  “  Garden  and 
Forest,”  are  6  inches  in  diameter,  the  segments  being  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late  and  coloured  yellow,  with  blotches  and  bands  of  deep  brown 
purple  ;  the  lip  is  narrow,  fleshy,  and  crowned  with  a  tuft  of 
whitish  shaggy  hairs.  The  size  of  the  flower  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  which  is  scarcely  a  foot  high  and  has 
egg-shaped  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing  each  one  or  two  thin  lanceolate 
green  leaves.  Paphinias  are  as  refractory  as  PhaJaenopsis,  and  are, 
therefore,  plants  only  for  the  patient  and  watchful  cultivator 
possessed  of  a  moist  house.  They  require  a  decided  dry  rest  after 
growth. 


SOWING  SEEDS. 

Seed  time  has  ever  been  a  period  of  hope  and  interest  in  all 
countries  throughout  the  civilised  world.  Poets  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  have  described  in  some  of  their  choicest  language 
the  power  of  hope  and  the  hopefulness  of  seed  time.  Illustrious 
divines  have,  when  delivering  some  weighty  oration  to  their 
wavering  flocks,  exhorted  them  to  copy  the  firm  faith  and  sanguine 
hope  of  the  pious  husbandman.  This  instinctive  feeling  of  hope¬ 
fulness  which  reigns  within  our  breasts  at  seed  time,  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  good  work  as  well,  may  prove  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
for  although  loose  methods  of  sowing  seeds  may  sometimes  be 
followed  by  good  results,  they  are  more  often  the  precursor  of 


disastrous  failure.  It  is  only  when  we  have  done  all  that  we  can 
do  by  following  the  best  methods  of  seed-sowing  and  subsequent 
culture  that  we  are  likely  to  realise  fully  the  sanguine  hopes  which 
come  with  the  time  of  sowing  seeds. 

Although  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  preparing  the 
soil,  and  in  sowing  seeds  of  all  descriptions,  those  which  are  sown 
under  glass  perhaps  show  the  ill  effects  of  wrong  practice  or 
neglect  to  a  greater  extent  than  others,  because  many  of  them  are 
so  exceedingly  small  as  to  resemble  dust ;  and,  moreover,  light, 
heat,  air,  and  water,  the  primary  elements  necessary  to  ensure 
good  progress,  as  so  thoroughly  under  our  control  that  attention  or 
neglect  speedily  show  their  inevitable  results.  I  will  therefore 
confine  my  remarks  in  this  article  to  the  practice  I  have  found  most 
successful  in  seed-sowing  under  glass.  So  many  failures  result 
from  sowing  seeds  in  soil  infested  with  minute  insects  that  I  have 
for  some  years  followed  the  plan  of  thoroughly  drying  in  a  stoke¬ 
hole  all  that  is  used  for  that  purpose.  Maiden  loam,  leaf  soil,  and 
peat  are  easily  subjected  to  the  same  process  ;  and  after  being 


Fig.  16.— cypripedium  adrastus. 


thoroughly  dried,  so  that  no  animal  life  can  be  present,  these 
materials  are  slightly  moistened,  turned  over,  and  left  for  a  day 
before  being  used. 

When  preparing  the  compost  I  begin  by  sifting  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  leaf  soil  or  peat  through  the  half-inch  sieve.  A  good 
amount  of  finely  crushed  charcoal  is  next  passed  through  the 
quarter-inch  one,  plenty  of  sharp  sand  is  added,  and  the  whole 
thoroughly  mixed  together.  Half  of  this  is  then  sifted  through 
the  quarter-inch  sieve,  and  a  small  portion  again  passed  through 
one  with  still  finer  meshes.  In  this  way  soils  of  three  different 
degrees  of  fineness  are  prepared,  and  collectively  they  supply 
materials  in  which  almost  any  seeds,  from  those  of  the  dust-like 
Begonia  to  the  giant  Sunflower,  maybe  inserted  with  good  prospect 
of  success. 

Pans  or  shallow  boxes  are  perhaps  the  most  suitable  receptacles- 
for  sowing  the  seeds  in  ;  the  former  I  prefer  for  any  small  or 
choice  ones,  and  the  latter  for  the  more  easily  grown  half-hardy 
annuals,  of  which  considerable  numbers  are  usually  required.  In 
all  instances  good  drainage  is  absolutely  necessary.  Three  sizes 
of  crocks  should  be  used,  finishing  off  with  the  smallest  on  the 
surface,  which  ought  not  to  be  larger  than  peas.  Soil  an  inch  in 
depth  is  ample  for  small  seeds,  and  an  extra  half  inch  for  larger 
ones  ;  there  is  then  but  little  danger  of  its  becoming  sour  before 
the  young  seedlings  are  pricked  out.  Over  the  crocks  I  place  a 
thin  layer  of  moss,  through  which  the  water  percolates  evenly. 
After  experimenting  with  many  substances  I  consider  moss  the 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose  ;  a  layer  from  the  coarsest  heap  of 
prepared  soil  being  placed  over  this,  and  pressed  moderately  firm, 
should  be  followed  by  another  layer,  which  has  been  passed 
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through  the  quarter-inch  sieve  ;  this  being  pressed  to  a  smooth 
surface  is  then  ready  for  sowing  any  but  the  very  smallest  seeds 
upon. 

Seeds  of  Asters,  Stocks,  Marguerites,  Cyclamens,  Dianthus, 
Pyrethrums,  Nemesia  strumosa,  Nicotiana  affinis,  and  many  others 
of  a  like  nature,  if  scattered  thinly  and  evenly  upon  soil  thus 
prepared,  only  require  to  be  just  covered  with  the  fine  soil — which 
should  be  pressed  gently  with  a  board — to  complete  the  operation. 
A  moderate  watering  through  a  fine  rose  should  then  be  given, 
some  squares  of  glass  placed  over  the  pans  or  boxes,  and  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  paper  or  moss  put  on  the  glass.  Yineries,  forcing 
houses,  or  frames  placed  over  hotbeds,  are  excellent  positions 
in  which  to  place  newly  sown  seeds  of  the  above  descriptions. 

Begonias,  Calceolarias,  and  Lobelias  require  somewhat  different 
treatment.  In  addition  to  the  preparations  already  described,  some 
of  the  finest  of  the  three  heaps  of  prepared  soil  should  be  pressed 
upon  the  surface,  and  the  whole  of  the  material  moistened  before  the 
seeds  are  sown.  An  excellent  way  to  do  this  is  to  hold  the  pan  in 
warm  water  up  to  the  rim  till  the  water  rises  from  the  holes  at  the 
bottom,  and  gradually  moistens  the  soil  up  to  the  surface.  As 
soon  as  superfluous  water  has  drained  away,  if  a  mixture  of 
powdered  charcoal  and  sharp  sand  is  sprinkled  upon  the  soil  it 
will  do  much  towards  keeping  it  sweet.  Scatter  the  seeds  evenly 
on  the  surface,  place  a  layer  of  moss  round  the  inside  rim  of 
the  pan,  and  let  it  rise  slightly  above  it,  so  that  when  a  square  of 
glass  is  laid  over  the  whole  the  inside  is  fairly  air-tight.  This 
prevents  the  soil  drying,  and  it  is  important  that  water  is 
not  again  required  till  the  seeds  have  germinated.  The  Begonias 
and  Lobelias  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  a  forcing  or  propa¬ 
gating  house,  where  there  is  a  good  bottom  heat,  the  Calceolarias 
under  a  hand-light  behind  a  north  wall  (of  course  I  refer  to  her¬ 
baceous  Calceolarias,  which  are  sown  in  the  summer),  shade 
in  each  instance  being  given  till  the  seeds  have  germinated. 
Primulas  and  Cinerarias  will  succeed  well  under  almost  the  same 
conditions,  with  the  exception  that  the  surface  soil  need  not  be 
quite  so  fine,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  I  prefer  to  cover  the 
•seeds. 

Seeds  of  Acacia  lophantha,  Ricinus,  Grevillea  robusta.  Maize, 
and  others  having  a  similarly  hard  testa  ought  to  be  soaked  in 
water  for  twenty-four  hours  before  sowing.  A  good  method  of 
sowing  is  to  dibble  them  in  the  soil  an  inch  asunder  ;  they  then 
feel  the  check  of  transplanting  but  little.  Sow  thinly  is  perhaps 
a  somewhat  hackneyed  term,  but  it  is  also  one  which  should  be 
constantly  remembered  and  acted  upon  by  all  who  aim  at  pro¬ 
ducing  sturdy  plants  and  abundant  crops. — D.  W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DECORATIYE  BRITISH  FERNS. 

The  Lady  Fern, 

{Continued  from  page  33.") 

The  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  filix-foemina)  occupies  a  somewhat 
anomalous  specific  position,  since  the  scientific  botanist  and  the  British 
Fern  specialist  are  hopelessly  at  issue  regarding  the  family  to  which  it 
belongs,  the  former  classing  it  with  the  Spleenworts,  which  the  latter 
cannot  find  it  in  his  mind  to  do  for  many  reasons.  The  Spleenworts,  for 
instance,  are  evergreen,  and  of  hard  or  stout  texture,  singularly  free 
as  a  genua  from  variation,  though  our  native  species  are  somewhat 
sportive  within  limited  lines,  and  finally  they  affect  well-drained 
positions,  such  as  walls,  rocks,  and  sloping  banks.  The  Lady  Fern,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  perfectly  deciduous,  of  soft  and  delicate  texture, 
extremely  variable,  and  revels  in  the  dampest  possible  habitats,  such  as 
boggy  places  and  banks  of  streams,  and  likes,  in  fact,  to  have  its  toes  in 
the  water,  as  it  were.  The  only  feature  even  remotely  justifying  its 
association  with  the  Spleenworts  is  the  fructification ;  but  even  here  the 
spore  heaps  lie  in  short  curved  lines  covered  with  a  more  or  less  ragged 
indusium,  while  the  Spleenworts’  typical  fruitage  lies  in  long  straight 
lines  covered  with  a  regular  indusium,  so  that  it  is  only  in  some  of  the 
small  growing  Asplenia,  such  as  A.  fontanum,  where  the  sori  have  no 
room  to  form  lines,  that  any  possible  resemblance  can  be  traced.  This 
feature  plays,  however,  so  small  a  part  in  the  decorative  aspects  of  our 
subject,  that  having  entered  our  protest  we  leave  it. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  extreme  variability  of  the  Lady  Fern  with  which 
we  have  to  do,  and  this  is  such  that  no  Fern  in  the  world,  not  even  the 
wonderful  Polystichums,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  another  article 
and  have  yielded  a  large  number  of  finds,  can  vie  with  it  in  range  of 
eccentricity.  The  Harts-tongee  (Scolopendrium  vulgare)  also  may 
outstrip  it  in  number,  for  the  name  is  simply  legion  of  its  varietal 
forms ;  but  the  Lady  Fern  stands  apart  in  its  production  of  such  unique 
forms  as  A.  f.-f.  Victorise  and  A.  f.-f.  Frizellise,  with  its  tribe  of  typical 
sports  raised  therefrom  under  culture,  while  A.  f.-f.  acrocladon  and  its 
progeny  rank  as  peculiar  to  the  species  in  the  extent  and  fine 
comminution  of  their  branching,  which,  commencing  at  the  base, 
repeatedly  continues  until  we  behold  a  sort  of  emerald  sponge  resting 
upon  the  soil  instead  of  a  normal  plume  of  feathery  foliage  d  la 
shuttlecock. 


In  its  native  and  most  congenial  habitats — i.e.,  in  some  secluded 
glen  fenced  in  by  umbrageous  foliage  which  at  once  tempers  the 
wind  to  its  ferny  denizens  and  provides  the  requisite  shade, 
while  the  air  is  constantly  humid  with  the  evaporation  from 
the  saturated  mass  of  leaf  mould  which  constitutes  the  soil,  the 
Lady  Fern  forms  dense  shoulder-high  clumps  and  attains  its  fullest 
development.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  damp  atmosphere  of  our 
western  counties,  such  as  Devon,  Dorset  or  Somerset,  we  may  find  the 
chinks  on  the  earthen  dykes,  faced  with  stone,  filled  with  seedlings. 
The  roadsides,  too,  wherever  there  is  running  water  may  be  lined  with 
members  of  the  family,  and  afford,  like  the  other  habitats  cited,  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  the  seeker  of  varieties.  The  veriest 
beginner  will  speedily  find  that  variability  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  marked  but  minor  variations  occurring 
in  some  places  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  hard  to  find  two  plants  alike. 
Colour,  habit  of  growth,  size  and  mode  of  division,  all  vary  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  really  normal  form  agreeing  with  that  figured  by  the 
best  authorities. 

In  my  own  experience,  however,  good  finds  are  scarce,  hence  the 
greater  number  of  the  varieties  existing  have  been  raised  under  culture 
from  wild  finds,  the  spores  of  which  have  sported  again  and  again.  In 
Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe’s  list  of  British  Ferns,  out  of  313  forms  catalogued,  only 
ninety-six  are  described  as  found,  while  in  the  Shield  Ferns  251  out  of 
428  varieties  are  wild  finds,  a  much  higher  percentage.  Both  in  1891 
and  1892,  however,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  two  very  good 
forms  indeed.  In  the  first  case  I  was  on  a  visit  to  a  relative  in  Scot¬ 
land  where  I  was  practically  house-bound  by  a  sprained  ankle 
incurred  by  a  slip  on  the  Perthshire  hills  while  hunting  for  Holly  Fern 
(P.  lonchitis).  My  hunting  ground  was  therefore  circumscribed  to  a 
few  hundred  yards  round  the  house,  which  was  situated  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  in  Strathblane,  down  which  numerous  streamlets  made  their  way 
through  as  many  Fern-clad  glens  to  the  river  below.  One  evening  1 
hobbled  a  little  way  up  one  of  these,  and  while  still  within  hail  of  the 
house  I  suddenly  espied  a  most  beautifully  curled  frond  peeping  out 
from  under  a  large  plant  of  the  common  Lady  Fern,  and  on  lifting 
the  latter  a  five-crowned  Lady  Fern  was  seen  with  all  its  fronds 
symmetrically  rolled  inwards  on  the  tips,  which  bring  down  spirally- 
like  ringlets,  while  the  side  divisions  were  rolled  in  in  the  same  fashion, 
bearing  spiral  tips  and  forming  each  frond  nearly  into  a  tube,  these 
side  divisions  or  pinnse,  moreover,  being  curved  into  semicircles.  My 
delight  can  be  imagined  at  this  discovery,  for  at  once  I  recognised  it 
as  an  absolutely  new  form  in  the  family.  I  immediately  looked  round 
for  others,  and  about  20  yards  down  the  stream  espied  a  second,  in 
which,  however,  the  side  divisions  were  flat  instead  of  curved,  and 
presumably  a  seedling.  This  form  was  at  once  christened  A.  f.f. 
revolvens,  and  in  the  course  of  1892  yielded  a  number  of  perfectly 
typical  youngsters. 

The  next  find  was  in  Co.  Clare  on  the  Shannon  shore,  where  I  went 
out  with  the  young  son  and  daughter  of  my  hostess.  Coming  to  a  deep, 
dry  drain  running  through  a  plantation,  we  saw  its  sides  lined  with  the 
Hard  Fern  (Blechnum  spicant)  and  dropped  down  into  it  to  investigate 
them.  Presently  one  of  the  children,  who  were  walking  on  the  brink, 
made  a  remark  I  did  not  catch,  so  I  pushed  the  upper  growth  of 
Fern  aside  to  hear  what  it  was,  and  lo  I  at  that  identical  spot  on  the 
bank  was  a  splendidly  tasselled  dwarf  Lady  Fern,  abort  9  inches  high, 
congested,  and  a  thoroughbred,  which  I  should  inevitably  have  missed 
but  for  the  half-heard  remark.  A  more  careful  search  all  round  failed 
to  find  a  companion  plant.  I  trust  to  be  pardoned  a  seeming  egotism  in 
this  description  of  my  own  finds,  as  they  convey,  as  I  desire  to  do,  a 
tangible  idea  of  such  good  fortune  as  I  hope  many  of  your  readers 
may  enjoy  should  they  follow  my  example  on  their  spare  days  and 
holidays. 

The  two  chief  types  of  variation  into  which  the  Lady  Fern  has  sported 
are  the  plumose  or  extra  feathery,  and  the  cristate  or  tasselled,  Asides 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  certain  unique  types  peculiar  to  the 
species.  It  is  the  plumose  forms  which  in  their  highest  developments 
are  the  most  likely  to  please  the  critical  judge  of  vegetative  beauty,  and 
it  is  certainly  in  this  section  that  the  greatest  strides  have  been  effected 
by  means  of  selective  culture.  The  chief  wdld  finds  of  this  class  are 
A.  f.-f.  plumosum  {Horsfall)^  found  in  Yorkshire  ;  A.  f.-f.  plumosum 
{^Axminster'),  found  near  Axminster  ;  A.  f.-f.  plumosum  found  in 

Dorsetshire  ;  A.  f.-f.  plumosum  {Barnes),  found  near  Milntborpe.  Of 
these  the  first  named  would  seem  to  be  the  parent  of  the  wonderful  A.  f.-f. 
Kalothrix  (beautiful  hair),  of  which,  however,  an  identical  form  was 
previously  found  wild  in  tbe  Monrue  mountains,  though  only  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  dried  frond.  This  plant  is  so  delicate  in  structure  that 
it  seems  made  of  fine  green  silk  or  spun  glass,  so  lucent  and  trans¬ 
lucent  is  its  texture.  This  I  believe  is  the  only  sport  yielded  by  this 
find,  and  though  so  dissimilar  it  has  a  curious  knack  of  partial  reversion, 
fronds  and  portions  of  fronds  of  the  parental  type  occasionally  appearing, 
while  its  spores  yield  frequently  true  specimens  of  plain  plumosum. 
Wills’  and  Barnes’  forms  have  not  sported  at  all  ;  the  latter  is  reputed  to 
be  quite  barren,  but  singularly  enough  a  plant  in  my  possession  raised 
by  basal  cutting  is  extremely  fertile. 

The  Axminster  find,  on  the  other  hand,  has  proved  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  a  regal  line  of  splendid  varieties.  A  very  neat  crested 
form  otherwise  of  the  type  is  one  of  its  earlier  sports,  together  with  a 
form  of  finer  dis.-^ection  long  known  as  A.  f.-f.  plumosum  elegans 
{Parsons).  A  portion  of  a  frond  of  this  last  was  sent  me  some  years 
ago  for  inspection,  bearing  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  bulbils  on  its 
under  side,  accompanied  by  spores.  Some  of  thess  were  sown  with  the 
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extraordinary  result,  that  though  the  parent  had  not  a  trace  of  cresting 
about  it,  all  but  two  of  the  plants  out  of  a  batch  of  over  a  hundred  were 
heavily  tasselled.  Most  of  them  were  irregular,  and  hence  worthless  ; 
but  one  was  perfect,  and  of  such  beauty  as  to  merit  the  name  given  of 
A.  f.-t.  plumosum  superbum.  This,  besides  being  very  finely  divided, 
was  finely  and  symmetrically  tasselled  at  all  terminals.  While  yet 
small  a  few  spores  were  produced,  and  of  course  sown,  in  this  case 
producing  some  120  plants,  of  which,  though  no  two  were  quite 
identical  in  form,  all  were  perfect,  and  some  superior  to  anything 
previously  seen.  About  50  per  cent,  of  these  were  uncrested,  while  the 
rest  ranged  through  all  grades  of  tasselling.  Altogether  some  ten  or 
twelve  quite  new  plumose  forms  were  selected,  one  uncrested  form, 
A,  f.-f.  plumosum  Drueryi,  proving  far  and  away  the  finest  plumose 
Fern  ever  beheld,  being  of  robust  habit,  and  five  times  divided  (quinque- 
pinnate).  This  Fern  was  adjudged  to  be  the  best  variety  exhibited  at 
Chiswick  in  1892.  Among  the  crested  section  A.  f.-f.  superbum 
percristatum  stands  unrivalled,  even  the  pinnules  fanning  out  into  wide 
fimbriate  crests.  In  this  case  we  see  what  may  await  the  Fern  lover 
when  he  goes  in  for  selective  culture  through  the  spores.  Space,  how¬ 
ever,  precludes  further  dalliance  with  this  theme,  and  I  will  therefore 
conclude  my  article  by  mentioning  a  few  of  the  forms  more  worthy  of 
attention,  prefacing  this  with  the  remark  that  as  regards  culture  the 
Lady  Fern  is  one  of  the  least  dainty  of  Ferns,  a  good  leafy  compost  and 
care  in  watering  securing  success. 

The  best  of  the  plumose  forms  areas  above.  Of  the  crested  or  tasselled 
section  the  best  are  A.  f.-f.  acrocladon,  already  described;  corym- 
biferum  (^James'),  Elworthi,  cristatum,  multifidum,  digitatum,  percris¬ 
tatum  (_Couse7is'),  regale,  setigerum  cristatum.  Of  the  dwarf  and 
congested  type  should  be  acquired  A,  f.-f.  Edwardsi,  crispum,  Grantm, 
Findlayanum,  congestum  (^Phillips),  Frizellise  ramosum.  Among  the 
cruciate  forms,  or  those  in  which  the  side  divisions  are  set  on  in  pairs 
or  clusters,  there  are  many  raised  under  culture  which  are  not  to  be 
recommended,  the  grace  of  the  Fern  proper  being  quite  lost.  This  is, 
however,  by  no  means  the  case  in  the  following — A.  f.-f.  Victorise, 
unique  and  unsurpassed  ;  A.  f.-f.  Fieldim,  A.  f.-f.  Frizelliae,  A.  f.-f. 
Pritchardi  and  Pulleri.  Other  charming  forms  which  come  under  no 
special  class,  but  are  none  the  less  distinct,  are  A.  f.-f.  Vernoniae,  A.  f.-f. 
V.  cristatum  and  corymbiferum,  A.  f.-f,  setigerum,  A.  f.-f.  Girdlestonei, 
A.  f.-f,  conioides,  A.  f.-f.  todeoides,  A.  f.-f.  revolvens.  A,  f.-f.  pulcher- 
rimum,  and  A.  f.-f.  rectangulare. 

A  word  of  warning  must  be  given  to  those  who  have  to  cultivate 
these  Ferns  under  the  uncongenial  conditions  of  a  dry  climate  or 
exposed  position,  that  many  of  the  best  and  most  beautiful  forms  can 
scarcely  be  fairly  dealt  with  in  the  open,  the  wind  and  other  adverse 
influences  detracting  much  from  their  delicacy  of  appearance.  In  the 
shady  portions  of  a  cold  greenhouse  the  best  of  them  would  well  repay 
the  room  allotted  to  them  during  the  summer,  while  during  the  winter, 
when  they  die  down,  they  can  be  plunged  outside  without  fear  of 
damage.  It  is  not  good  to  coddle  them  with  warmth,  they  neither  need 
nor  appreciate  it,  the  varieties  being  as  absolutely  hardy  as  the  normal 
forms, — Chas.  T,  Drueey,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CULTURE  OF  BOUVARDIAS. 

The  failure  to  grow  good  specimens  of  Bouvardias  is  undoubtedly 
due  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  too  much  coddling  and  insufficient 
stopping,  many  persons  being  under  the  impression  that  the  plants 
require  a  high  temperature  to  grow  them  well.  This  is  an  erroneous  idea. 
True,  the  cuttings  require  a  little  bottom  heat  to  root  them  in,  with 
a  temperature  of  about  60°  for  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  but  after  that 
time  to  the  middle  or  end  of  September  a  cold  frame  is  sufficient.  Many 
growers  plant  Bouvardias  out  during  the  summer  months,  lifting  them 
again  in  the  early  autumn,  and  very  good  results  are  thus  obtained  ;  but 
spring-rooted  plants  should  not  be  so  treated  the  first  year. 

The  propagation  of  these  plants  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  the 
end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March.  Old  plants  that  have  done 
flowering  will,  if  cut  hard  back  and  placed  in  a  warm  house,  and  kept 
well  syringed,  speedily  produce  splendid  wood  for  rooting.  When  the 
cuttings  are  about  2  inches  long  insert  them  in  pots  previously  filled 
with  light  sandy  soil  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  rims,  and 
over  which  a  thin  layer  of  clean  sand  has  been  placed.  Then  plunge  in 
bottom  heat  and  keep  close  until  signs  of  growth  commence.  During 
the  process  of  rooting  avoid  a  too  humid  atmosphere,  or  the  cuttings 
will  damp.  See  that  the  bell-glasses  or  hand-lights  are  daily  wiped 
on  the  inside,  and  when  the  cuttings  are  rooted  place  them  singly  into 
thumb  pots.  Put  in  a  warm  house  near  the  glass,  shade  for  a  few  days, 
and  when  freely  started  into  growth  pinch  out  the  point  of  each  plant. 
Repot  as  may  be  required,  using  a  compost  of  four  parts  rough  fibry 
loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  one  part  coarse  sand.  By  the  time  the 
plants  are  in  54’s  or  IS’s  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame. 
Keep  close  for  a  day  or  two,  then  gradually  harden,  and  on  every 
favourable  occasion  remove  the  lights,  especially  during  the  warm 
nights  of  summer  and  early  autumn.  This  treatment  will  strengthen 
the  plants  considerably. 

Plants  not  required  for  producing  cuttings  may  be  started  any  time 
during  March  or  April,  and  when  about  half  an  inch  of  growth  has 
been  made,  shake  them  out  and  replace  in  smaller  sized  pots.  When 
fairly  started  into  growth  pinch  hard  back,  and  remove  to  a  house  or  pit 
where  a  temperature  of  50°  to  60°  is  maintained.  Keep  them  here  for 


a  time,  afterwards  removing  to  cold  frame,  and  treat  as  before  stated. 
If  the  plants  are  required  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering  keep  them 
well  stopped  back  until  the  middle  or  end  of  July.  Many  varieties  will 
bear  stopping  at  every  pair  of  leaves,  but  the  condition  of  each  plant 
must  be  somewhat  of  a  guide  to  the  cultivator.  Good  drainage  is  essential, 
though  never  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  from  want  of  moisture,  or  they 
will  fall  an  easy  prey  to  red  spider  and  thrip. 

Remove  to  a  light  airy  house  during  September,  and  maintain  a 
temperature  of  about  55° ;  an  abundance  of  bloom  will  then  soon  be 
forthcoming.  Alfred  Neuner,  double  white  ;  President  Garfield,  double 
pink  ;  Priory  Beauty,  pale  pink  ;  President  Cleveland,  dazzling  scarlet, 
Vreelandi,  pure  white  ;  and  many  other  good  reliable  varieties  will 
repay  the  grower  where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand,  and  especially  so 
with  the  sweet-scented  varieties. — Hedley  Wabben. 


RAISING  BEGONIAS  FROM  SEED. 

As  the  Tuberous  Begonia  has  become  so  popular,  not  only  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse,  but  also  for  bedding 
purposes — in  which  capacity  it  can  at  present  hold  its  own  against  most 
comers — a  few  remarks  concerning  the  raising  of  plants  successfully 
from  seed  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

The  complaint  is  constantly  heard  of  failure  in  getting  the  seed  to 
germinate  satisfactorily,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  blame  is  laid  to 
the  seeds,  and  not,  as  it  should  be,  to  the  methods  employed  in  attempts 
to  raise  seedlings.  It  is  quite  appalling  in  many  instances  to  see  how 
carelessly  these  fine  seeds  are  sown  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  chance. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  for  without  due  care,  no  matter  what  the 
object  in  view  may  be,  the  best  results  cannot  be  oocained. ^  Failure 
would  often  be  averted  and  success  achieved  if  a  little  more^  time  vvere 
bestowed  on  the  practice  of  trifles  and  the  mastering  of  seemingly  slight 
details. 

Many  persons  fail  to  obtain  Begonia  seedlings  through  covering  the 
extremely  small  seed.  This  practice  is  fatal  to  success.  Others  who 
sow  on  the  surface  and  do  not  cover  the  seed  fail  to  give  proper  attention 
to  watering.  They  appear  to  think  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the 
soil  a  thorough  soaking  previous  to  or  directly  after  sowing,  and  then 
withhold  water  until  the  seedlings  appear.  In  some  instances  this 
method  is  found  to  answer,  but  in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  surround¬ 
ings,  or  the  weather  prevailing  at  the  time,  the  soil  becomes  dry  just  as 
the  seeds  are  germinating,  when  through  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  they 
quickly  perish.  The  following  method  has  been  found  to  give  highly 
satisfactory  results,  and  may  therefore  be  worthy  of  trial  by  persons 
who  have  hitherto  failed  to  raise  the  coveted  seedlings. 

According  to  the  amount  of  seed  to  be  sown,  procure  pots,  pans,  or 
boxes,  but  in  most  cases  the  latter  are  preferable,  as  they  allow  of  a 
thinner  distribution  of  the  seed.  Overcrowding  of  the  seedlings  is  thus 
prevented,  which  in  itself  is  a  great  preventive  to  damping.  The  drain¬ 
age  must  be  thorough ;  quite  a  half  of  the  space  should  be  filled  with 
coarse  crocks,  and  these  covered  with  a  layer  of  finer  ones,  placing  on 
these  a  little  moss  or  dry  leaves,  from  which  all  worms  or  other  enemies 
have  been  driven.  Then  fill  to  within  a  slight  distance  of  the  top  with 
the  following  compost — loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  in  about  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  thoroughly  mixed  and  passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve.  _  Make 
the  surface  level,  and  then  sift  a  little  of  the  same  compost,  with  the 
addition  of  a  sprinkling  more  of  sand,  through  a  very  fine  sieve,  sufiScient 
to  cover  the  whole  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  This  must  be' 
made  perfectly  smooth,  which  can  easily  be  done  by  gently  pressing 
with  a  piece  of  board  or  similar  material. 

Upon  this  surface  sow  the  seed  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  give  a 
thorough  watering  through  a  very  fine  rose,  taking  care  that  the  water 
is  only  applied  as  fast  as  the  soil  absorbs  it,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of 
the  seed  being  run  into  patches.  After  sowing,  cover  the  boxes  with 
sheets  of  glass,  and  place  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  60°  to  70°. 
The  glass  must  be  sponged  dry  every  morning  to  prevent  the  condensed 
moisture  falling  into  the  soil  and  making  holes.  About  five  days  from 
the  date  of  sowing  water  will  be  needed  if  the  soil  is  in  the  least  degrea 
dry.  That  date  is  very  suitable  for  watering,  as  germination  is  usually 
apparent  from  the  sixth  day  onwards.  If  this  stage  is  successful?^, 
passed  the  rest  is  generally  found  to  be  easily  accomplished.  ^ 

When  the  seedlings  are  commencing  to  show  their  third  leaf,  the 
first  rough  one  as  it  is  generally  called,  they  should  be  removed  to 
another  house  where  a  slightly  lower  temperature  (60°)  prevails,  and 
placed  close  to  the  glass,  which  will  be  conducive  to  a  sturdy  growth. 
This  cannot  be  over-estimated,  for  if  the  seedlings  are  drawn  up  weakly 
many  of  them  perish  when  pricked  out,  and  any  time  gained  at  the 
start  will  thereby  be  doubly  lost.  When  the  seedlings  have  a  leaf  the 
size  of  a  threepenny  piece,  carefully  prick  them  out  an  inch  asunder, 
using  for  compost  the  same  as  that  advised  for  sowing,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  more  leaf  soil.  Keep  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  with  sun 
heat,  affording  protection  from  bright  sunshine  until  they  touch  each 
other,  when  remove  to  cooler  quarters.  At  this  stage  shift  to  larger 
boxes,  using  a  compost  of  loam  two  parts,  leaf  mould,  and  well  decayed 
manure  in  equal  proportions,  one  part,  and  a  little  sand. 

Immediately  the  plants  have  become  established,  and  all  danger  of 
frost  past,  remove  them  to  cold  frames  to  harden  previous  to  planting 
out.  If  the  seed  be  sown  the  first  or  second  week  in  February,  and 
the  plants  grown  as  above  advised,  they  will  be  in  good  condition  for 
bedding  out  purposes  by  the  middle  of  June,  or  earlier,  should  the 
season  be  favourable  for  planting  out  before  that  date. — Sassenach. 
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Eltham  Rose  Show. 


reBigning  my  seat  on  the  Committee,  asked  the  Secretary  responsible  for 
this  work  several  times  to  make  this  most  desirable  and  feasible  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  routine,  and  I  hoped  it  would  be  carried  out  as  promised.  It 
would  certainly  have  saved  the  present  difficulty  ;  it  would 
also  enable  the  members  of  our  Committee  to  carefully  consider 
in  advance  all  subjects  which  are  about  to  be  laid  before  them.  As 
matters  now  are,  all  questions  cannot  be  given  adequate  consideration 
within  the  short  space  of  time  devoted  to  the  Society’s  business.— 
Charles  J.  Gbahame. 


We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Eltham 
Rose  and  Horticultural  Association  will  be  held  on  June  28th. 

Noetheen  Provincial  Rose  Show. 

It  is  said  that  an  endeavour  is  likely  to  be  made  to  induce  the 
National  Rose  Society  to  hold  their  Northern  Show  at  Gloucester  in 
1895.  Can  this  southern  city  have  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
northern  centre  ?  Perhaps  the  rumour  is  groundless.  The  proposition 
certainly  seems  anomalous.  I  am  not  an  exhibitor,  but  take  as  much 
interest  in  the  Shows  of  the  National  Rose  Society  as  do  some  of  my 
friends  who  win  prizes. — Northerner. 

Hybrid  Teas. 

It  would  be  heresy  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  your  reporter,  and 
therefore  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  my  contentions  on  this  subject,  as 
far  as  Mr.  F.  Cant’s  resolution  is  concerned,  are  untenable.  I  cannot 
plead  deafness,  for  our  chairman’s  sonorous  voice  would  have  made  even 
the  deaf  adder  hear,  so  I  suppose  I  am  daft ;  at  any  rate  I  regret  that  I 
should  have  contravened  “  J.  B.’s  ”  statement  (page  75).  In  all  other 
respects  on  this  vexed  question  I  still  hold  to  my  opinions  and  state¬ 
ments,  but  with  regard  to  this  I  can  only  say  iJcccavi,  What  more 
can  I  do  ? — D.,  Beal. 

Queen’s  Prize,  Windsor  Show. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Romaine’s  confirmation  (page  92)  of  this  prize 
having  been  given  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  to  which  fact  I  referred 
in  your  issue  of  the  25th  January,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Windsor  Secretary  and  one  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  Secretaries  decided  between  them  to  allocate  this  cup  to 
amateurs  alone.  Their  decision  vras  certainly  confirmed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  N.R.S.  in  so  far  as  that  the  Windsor  schedule,  set  "cut 
and  dry  ’’  before  that  Committee  on  the  16th  January,  was  in  no 
material  way  altered  ;  but  on  such  an  occasion,  and  with  a  prize  so 
unusual  as  this  one  is,  it  would  have  been  far  better  and  more  generous 
of  our  Executive  to  have  decided  on  even  a  smaller  class  of  Roses,  and 
allowed  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  to  compete. 

In  a  class  for  six  or  nine  Roses  (certainly  the  former)  any  grower 
would  have  had  a  fair  chance,  and  the  professional  would  have  been  on 
a  level  with  a  small  amateur.  Anyone  would  feel  proud  of  possessing 
our  Queen’s  cup  for  Roses,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  worthy  of  its  title  and 
of  the  gracious  lady  who  presents  it,  but  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  and 
an  error  of  judgment  that  it  should  be  given  for  just  that  number  of 
Roses  and  class  of  growers,  which  will,  in  fact,  practically  confine  its 
competition  to  about  a  dozen  amateur  growers.  In  my  opinion  the 
competition,  which  with  a  smaller  number  of  flowers  (six  or  nine),  and 
in  a  class  open  to  everyone  in  the  kingdom,  would  have  resulted  in  an 
entry  quite  unparalleled,  will  now,  under  the  present  restriction,  dwindle 
down  to  a  few  of  the  bigger  amateurs,  and  although  I  do  not  doubt 
Mr.  Romaine’s  wish  that  “  a  strong  competition  will  result,”  I  fear  the 
entry  will  not  result  as  he  hopes  and  anticipates. 


National  Rose  Society — Synonymous  Roses. 

Have  any  of  your  N.R.S.  readers  taken  in,  and  if  so,  do  they 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  alterations  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  our  Society  in  the  rule  for  synonymous  Roses?  Two 
sets  of  Roses  were  added  to  those  already  bracketed  as  synonymous — viz., 
ffiosieriste  Jacobs  to  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince 
'to  The  Queen  ;  but  whether  intentionally  or  otherwise  the  rule  was  also 
altered  very  materially  by  the  omission  of  the  following  Roses  hitherto 
A,nd  for  some  years  bracketed. 


Alfred  Colomb 
Marshal  P.  Wilder 
Wilhelm  Koelle 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam 
Lady  Alice 


Madame  A.  Lavall6e 
Marie  Baumaua 

Adam 

President 


There  was  one  other  omission  of  a  trivial  character,  but  the  above  Roses 
are  of  the  very  first  importance. 

If  the  rule  has  been  altered  in  the  above  cases  of  purpose  intent 
then  the  matter  is  most  serious,  as  by  the  omission  of  brackets  all  the 
above-mentioned  Roses  can  be  shown  in  boxes  together  as  distinct 
varieties,  although  really  identical  in  each  bracketed  case.  If  the 
omission  be  unintentional  and  an  oversight,  then  we  are  all  to  blame  for 
overlooking  the  blunder.  But  whence  and  what  is  the  fons  et  origo 
mail?  In  the  fact  that  people  at  a  meeting  cannot  possibly  go  carefully 
and  critically  in  a  short  time  (such  as  two  hours)  through  a  page  of 
agenda  whose  items  number  sixteen  subjects,  some  of  considerable 
importance  to  our  Society.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  That  the  agenda 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-committee  to  carefully  check  the 
contents  and  see  that  no  serious  error  has  been  made.  I  also  contend 
that  the  Committee  agenda  should  be  in  the  hands  of  its  members  in  a 
detailed  form  a  full  week  before  such  meeting.  I  last  year,  pricr  to 


Worksop  Rose  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  last 
week  at  the  Lion  Hotel.  Mr.  Machin,  J.  P.,  Vice-President  and 
District  Secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  there  was  a  good  attendance.  The  first  business  was  the  reading 
of  the  annual  balance-sheet.  Mr.  Whall  thought  they  might  look  upon 
this  as  satisfactory,  when  they  considered  that  they  entertained  the 
National  Rose  Society  last  year.  He  confessed  he  thought  they  would 
absorb  the  whole  they  had  in  hand  from  1892,  but  they  had  only 
reduced  it  from  £56  Os.  8d.  to  £33  7s.  9J.  Mr.  Slade  considered  the 
balance-sheet  much  more  satisfactory  than  he  had  anticipated,  and 
Mr.  Dougill  also  shared  the  same  opinion.  The  Chairman  remarked 
that  Worksop  was  the  smallest  town  that  had  ever  entertained  the 
National  Ro.se  Society,  and  with  most  of  the  towns  their  balance  was 
on  the  wrong  side  ;  they  must  therefore  consider  their  financial 
position  exceedingly  satisfactory.  The  balance-sheet  was  unanimously 
passed  as  read,  and  the  meeting  then  elected  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  with  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  President,  and 
Henry  Vessey  Machin,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  Vice-President.  The  Treasurer  read 
an  extract  from  the  "  Rosarians’  Year  Book  for  1894,”  in  which 
particular  attention  was  drawn  to  the  excellent  management  of  the 
National  Provincial  Rose  Show  at  Worksop  by  the  officials  of  the 
Worksop  Horticultural  Society.  The  book  also  spoke  very  highly  of 
the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding  terminated  the  proceedings.  The  next  Rose 
and  Horticultural  Show  is  fixed  for  July  12th. 

Roses  in  Pots. 

With  the  majority  of  Roses  in  pots  there  is  now  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  be  done  ;  in  fact,  the  present  is  probably  the  most  important  period 
of  their  culture.  Early  plants  are  already  well  into  blossom ;  but 
the  majority  of  persons  do  not  need,  or  at  any  rate  do  not  grow,  many 
of  these  extra  early  plants.  Unless  care  is  taken  at  this  time  we  get 
unpleasant  visits  from  mildew  and  many  insect  pests.  Once  allow 
either  of  these  to  gain  a  footing  and  the  pleasing  results  of  previous 
labour  and  expense  are  almost  ruined.  Of  all  foes  to  Roses  probably 
mildew  is  the  most  dreaded,  while  it  certainly  plays  havoc  with  the 
plants  sooner  than  any  other.  Yet  there  is  little  excuse  for  trouble 
from  this  under  glass,  provided  we  take  due  precautions  and  apply 
remedies  immediately  it  appears. 

Efficient  remedies  are  numerous,  and  there  is  little  choice.  What  I 
consider  the  cheapest  is  formed  as  follows;— One  pound  of  softsoap 
boiled  for  ten  minutes,  then  add  a  wineglassful  of  soluble  petroleum 
and  about  double  the  quantity  of  flowers  of  sulphur  as  soon  as 
possible  after  removing  the  softsoap  from  the  fire.  A  sauce¬ 
pan  holding  a  gallon  and  a  half  will  be  a  handy  size  for  mixing 
these,  and  about  three  parts  filled  with  water  when  dissolving  the  soap. 
Such  a  mixture  as  the  above  will  make  sixteen  to  twenty  gallons  of 
solution,  deadly  to  mildew  and  quite  safe  for  use.  It  may  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  is  more  effectual  when  applied  at  a  temperature 
of  70°  to  80°.  Rather  than  use  it  in  a  niggardly  manner  I  would 
increase  the  amount  of  both  petroleum  and  sulphur,  and  then  make  the 
solution  serve  for  a  double  quantity.  What  we  want  is  to  use  a  solution 
freely,  and  one  which  will  not  hurt  the  plants  or  young  foliage  in  any 
way.  It  is  of  even  greater  importance  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  and  this  is  best  accomplished  by  paying  great  care  to  ven¬ 
tilation  and  temperature.  Such  sudden  and  wide  rises  and  falls  in  the 
temperature  which  occur  during  an  hour  or  two  of  bright  sunshine  are 
often  the  precursor  of  mildew.  One  is  tempted  to  admit  more  air, 
when,  if  the  inside  and  outside  temperatures  be  widely  different,  as  is 
often  the  case  at  this  time,  a  keen  draught  of  more  or  less  power  is  the 
result.  This,  with  its  chilling  influence  upon  the  foliage  nearest  to  it, 
will  almost  invariably  bring  on  an  attack  of  mildew. 

Another  most  important  factor  is  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere,  also  the  root  supply  of  same,  any  too  complete  or  sudden 
changes  in  this  direction  having  much  to  do  with  the  enemy  now  under 
notice.  All  of  these  causes  do  not  need  much  attention  and  trouble  to 
avoid.  Ventilation  can  be  afforded  earlier,  and  the  need  of  it  often 
avoided  by  judicious  stoking.  We  can  counteract  the  influence  of  a 
sudden  rise  by  keeping  the  air  moist,  and  by  a  little  care  in  eac’u  direc¬ 
tion  an  attack  of  mildew  is  frequently  warded  off. 

Insect  pests  are  also  much  checked  by  a  free  use  of  the  weak  mixture 
already  described.  This,  with  an  occasional  fumigation  upon  successive 
evenings,  will  keep  down  any  insects  except  scale.  The  latter  is  a  hard 
enemy  to  fight  against  after  young  growth  has  commenced,  no  remedy 
being  effectual  without  great  injury  to  growth  and  foliage.  Green  fly, 
red  spider,  and  thrips  cannot  thrive  if  the  syringe  is  used  freely,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  if  favourable  occasions  be  selected 
for  the  operation.  In  dull  weather  use  it  about  nine  in  the  morning. 
When  bright  weather  prevails  it  may  be  used' a  little  earlier,  and  again 
at  night.  This  appears  troublesome  and  laborious  when  described,  but 
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in  practice  the  time  ia  saved  over  and  over  again  when  we  use  it  as  a 
preventive  rather  than  a  cure. 

As  growth  advances  it  will  derive  much  benefit  from  weak  doses  of 
liquid  manure  ;  it  also  feeds,  much  more  thaa  many  would  seem  to 
imagine,  upon  the  ammonia  arising  from  a  little  of  the  manure  water 
used  to  damp  down  or  moisten  the  atmosphere.  The  clean  foliage  and 
open  pores  caused  by  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  places  the  plant  in  a 
splendid  condition  for  atmospheric  feeding,  and  I  always  make  a 
practice  of  aiding  them  in  this  way.  With  brighter  weather,  say  during 
March,  it  is  wiser  to  give  a  very  slight  shading  than  to  admit  air.  Few 
imagine  how  slight  a  wash  is  effectual  in  breaking  the  force  of  the  sun 
during  the  spring  months,  and  we  must  avoid  the  need  for  ventilation 
during  bright  weather  accompanied  by  a  chilly  wind.  Room  and  light 
among  the  growth  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  the  advice  of  air  and  light  would  often  be  better  expressed  as 
room  and  light ;  even  these  are  both  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  last 
terms.  Many  have  misconstrued  the  term  air  to  mean  a  free  circula¬ 
tion.  When  the  air  is  of  the  right  temperature  this  is  very  well,  but  it 
is  fatal  to  successful  culture  otherwise. — Practice. 


FORCINa  NARCISSUS  TELAMONIUS  PLENUS. 

Why  do  gardeners  write  without  they  really  know  that  their  infor¬ 
mation  is  reliable  1  We  claim  to  know  a  little  about  forcing  the  above 
and  N.  obvallaris  mentioned  on  page  88,  and  venture  to  assert  that 
it  is  impossible  to  force  either  to  be  in  flower  at  the  same  time  as 
Roman  Hyacinths  may  be  had,  viz.,  October  and  November  ; 
N.  obvallaris  flowers  about  a  week  earlier  than  N.  Telamonius  plenus.  We 
can  assure  your  correspondent  that  if  he  is  able  to  produce  400  to  500 
flowers  from  a  box  2  feet  by  16  inches  (How  is  it  done?)  and  can  force 
these  bulbs  as  he  states,  he  has  the  knowledge  of  soon  realising  capital. 
We  force  annually  about  150,000  various  Daffodils,  and  think  we  can 
claim  to  be  the  first  firm  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show  at  South  Kensington,  many  years  ago,  a  collection  of  early 
forced  Daffodils.— Collins  Bros.  &  Gabriel,  Hampton. 

[It  is  a  bold  thing  to  charge  Mr.  Bardney  with  writing  about  what 
he  does  not  understand  and  recommending  methods  he  has  not  proved. 
Our  correspondent  stated  that  the  variety  in  question  can  be  forced 
“nearly  as  well  and  as  early  as  Roman  Hyacinths,”  and  that  flowers 
could  be  had  in  abundance  in  January.  We  suspect  he  has  made  a 
little  capital  by  his  good  work,  but  he  has  not  yet  told  how  many 
bulbs  he  packed  in  boxes  of  the  dimensions  indicated  and  the  number 
of  blooms  each  plant  produced.  We  know  they  are  packed  as  closely 
together  as  possible  for  forcing  as  suggested.  We  have  seen  better 
work  in  the  early  forcing  of  Narcissus  and  other  bulbs  for  the  Liverpool 
market  by  Mr.  Bardney  when  he  was  at  Norris  Green  than  we  have 
seen  in  London  before  Christmas.] 


A  VISIT  TO  MESSRS.  CLIBRAN’S. 

Time  speeds  quickly,  and  on  paying  a  recent  visit  to  the  Oldfield 
Nurseries,  Altrincham.  I  could  scarcely  bring  myself  to  believe  that  twelve 
months  had  elapsed  since  I  made  my  previous  call  on  this  enterprising 
firm.  More  ground  has  been  acquired,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  another  large 
addition  will  shortly  be  added.  The  reason  of  the  success  is  not  far  to 
seek,  as  they  keep  abreast  with  the  times.  Mr.  Clibran’s  great  object  is 
to  make  all  about  him  comfortable,  and  by  doing  so  he  earns  the  respect 
and  good  wishes  of  the  large  army  of  workers  which  he  employs. 

The  Chrysanthemums  made  a  grand  display  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
The  show  house  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  England,  being  a  span- 
roofed  structure  210  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  the  plants  being  arranged 
on  each  side,  with  the  path  in  the  centre.  As  showing  the  magnitude 
of  the  collection,  I  may  mention  that  over  3000  plants  of  all  the  best 
varieties  are  grown.  These  in  their  season  are  visited  by  thousands  of 
people  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  who  can  at  a  glance  see  the  best  of 
everything.  A  systematic  weeding  out  takes  place  each  year,  so  that 
all  varieties  of  note  are  kept  up  to  date.  In  this  particular  line  Messrs. 
Clibran  do  a  great  trade. 

Other  important  plants  include  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  which  on 
that  autumn  day  presented  a  gorgeous  sight.  A  structure,  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  Chrysanthemum  house,  was  filled  with  plants  in 
bloom.  Only  the  best  varieties  are  grown,  with  the  seedlings  which  the 
firm  have  sent  out,  and  their  new  ones  for  this  season  are  equal  to  any¬ 
thing  ever  seen.  Roses  in  pots  occupy  three  houses,  200  feet  each^  in 
length,  and  were  remarkable  for  well-ripened  growth.  They  were  being 
tied  down  from  the  wires,  and  large  inroads  were  made  to  supply  the 
numerous  orders  which  had  been  received.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  enumerate  all  the  choice  and  valuable  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  but  special  mention  must  be  made  of  Crotons,  Alocasias, 
Dipladenias,  Cyclamens,  Bouvardias,  Ixoras,  the  two  varieties  of 
Richardia  aethiopica,  including  Little  Gem.  Carnation  Winter  Cheer 
was  most  conspicuous.  Of  Roman  Hyacinths  50,000  are  .forced  annually, 
these  being  required  to  supply  the  demand  for  cut  flowers  required  at 
their  Manchester  emporium.  Tuberous  Begonias  were  just  going  to  rest. 

A  large  house  has  been  erected  to  afford  shelter  to  the  choicer  kinds 
of  Ivies,  Clematis,  and  similar  plants.  In  this  structure  I  noticed  a 
splendid  stock  of  Cytisus  scoparius  Andreanus,  good  alike  for  conserva¬ 
tory  and  outdoor  decoration.  Another  novelty  is  the  Urceocharis 
Clibrani,  which  originated  with  this  firm,  being  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  the  Urceolina  and  Eucharis.  A  large  stock  is  being  wcrke 


up.  The  sale  is  already  great,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  even  the  smallest 
bulbs  are  profuse  in  flowering.  Succulents  are  being  cultivated 
largely,  and  in  some  cases,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  propagation,  the 
demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

Herbaceous  plants,  Dahlias,  and  Coniferm  are  extensively  grown, 
and  some  sterling  novelties  amongst  the  Dahlias  are  catalogued  for 
distribution.  Roses  and  fruit  trees  are  grown  chiefly  at  their 
Principality  Nurseries,  Llandudno.  Other  good  features  must  be  left 
for  some  future  time. — A  Visitor. 


Events  of  the  Week. — As  mentioned  in  another  paragraph,  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  will  be 
held  on  Friday  the  9th  inst.  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C., 
Dr.  Hogg  presiding.  The  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  meet  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday  the  13th 
inst.,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  same  day  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Fellows  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Council  Room  at  the 
offices,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

-  The  Weather  in  London. — Mild  weather  has  prevailed  in 

the  metropolis  during  the  past  week.  Sunday  was  fine  and  windy,  but 
Monday  proved  showery,  with  local  fogs.  Tuesday  was  fine  and  mild, 
but  windy,  Wednesday  opening  similarly. 

-  Weather  in  the  North.— On  the  1st  of  the  month  we  had 

5°  frost,  with  a  slight  fall  of  snow.  Heavy  rain  followed  in  the  evening. 
Till  Monday,  which  was  fine  both  day  and  evening,  no  day  has  been 
dry  throughout,  and  high  westerly  winds  have  been  frequent.  The 
night  of  Monday,  or  rather  Tuesday  morning,  was  extremely  boisterous 
with  heavy  rain,  and  this  continued  into  the  forenoon.  Heavier 
flooding  has  taken  place  in  many  parts  of  the  country  than  has  been 
known  for  thirty  years,  owing  to  the  frequent  rains  and  melting  snow. 
— B.  D  ,  S.  Perthsldre, 

-  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  —  The  annual  general 

meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  will  be 
held  on  Friday  the  9th  at  2  P.M.,  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
London,  E.C.  Dr.  Hogg  will  preside. 

-  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  meeting  of  the 

Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  13th,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  The  Fruit,  Floral,  and 
Orchid  Committees  will  assemble  at  noon,  and  the  annual  general 
meetings  of  Fellows  will  take  place  in  the  Council  Room,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  at  three  o’clock,  to  hear  the  report  for  1893,  and  to  elect  new 
officers  for  1894. 

- National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association.— The  third 

annual  general  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sanders  presiding.  According  to  the  Committee’s  report  for  the  past 
year  the  Association  is  numerically  in  a  flourishing  condition,  there 
being  500  members  on  the  books.  The  financial  statement  showed  a 
fair  balance  on  the  right  side.  After  the  adoption  of  the  report  it  was 
decided  to  alter  the  terms  of  subscription,  the  sum  being  not  less  than 
2s.  6d.  or  more  than  lOs.  per  annum. 

-  The  Kew  Guild. — We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  annual 

general  meeting  of  the  Kew  Guild  will,  by  permission  of  the  Director, 
be  held  in  the  Library  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  on  Monday, 
February  26Lh,  at  8  P.M.  It  is  hoped  that  as  many  “  Past  Kewites”  as 
possible  will  endeavour  to  be  present.  The  chief  busine.ss  will  be  the 
election  of  officers  and  the  adoption  of  the  Committee’s  report.  The 
Secretary  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  addresses  omitted  from  the  first 
number  of  the  Journal  and  auy  subscriptions  not  yet  paid. 

-  The  Difficulties  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. — At 

last  this  very  exclusive  Society,  which  has  often  been  complained  about 
for  its  slowness  in  paying  exhibitors  their  prize  money,  has  been  con¬ 
strained  to  send  a  “  humble  memorial  of  the  Council  and  Fellows  ”  to 
the  Lords’  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  for  relieving  the 
Society  cf  its  financial  difficulties — a  debt  we  understand  of  some 
£18,000.  We  are  sorry  for  the  necessity  and  the  appeal,  and  shall  be 
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very  much  surprised  if  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  create  a  precedent 
by  granting  public  money  to  an  institution  of  this  nature  that  is  ostensibly 
maintained  for  the  gratification  of  the  rich — plus  a  few  students — while 
the  general  community  cannot  even  visit  the  gardens  on  the  payment 
of  a  fee.  Why  do  not  the  authorities  apply  to  the  London  County  Council 
for  aid?  If  a  grant  cannot  be  had  from  this  representative  body,  how 
can  it  be  expected  from  the  Government  ?  If  State  aid  is  merited  by 
any  chartered  organisation,  having  for  its  objects  the  promotion  of 
horticulture  in  its  broadest  sense  and  most  varied  aspects,  it  is  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  This  is,  at  least,  a  “  live  ”  Society,  and  is 
always  at  work,  while  the  R.B.S.  is  mainly  a  Society  of  shows  culmi¬ 
nating  in  a  continental  burlesque  of  dressing  donkey  carts  with  flowers 
and  other  gew-gaws  for  the  gratification  of  the  haut  ton.  Public  money 
would  be  misapplied  if  devoted  to  the  bolstering  up  of  any  societies  of 
this  nature. 

-  Market  Gardening  in  Cornwall.  —  Referring  to  the 

extension  of  a  railway,  the  “  Cornishman  ”  newspaper  observes  : — 
“  Broccoli  covers  about  1000  acres  in  West  Cornwall,  averaging  ninety- 
five  crates  per  acre,  thirteen  to  the  ton,  7  tons  per  acre — a  total  of  about 
7000  tons.  There  are  forwarded  to  midland  and  northern  markets, 
including  both  routes,  4743  tons  ;  to  London,  1400  tons  ;  to  Wales  and 
local,  857  tons  =  7000  tons.  The  flowers  from  Scilly  to  London  and 
all  other  districts  are  estimated  at  389  tons,  at  an  average  value  of 
78.  6d.  per  cwt.,  while  75  tons  of  flowers  and  other  perishable  goods  are 
sent  from  West  Cornwall  by  passenger  trains.  On  Thursday  in  last 
week  local  growers  of  Wallflowers  were  glad  to  hear  that  theG.W.R.  Co- 
had  reduced  the  carriage  to  4s.  per  cwt.,  and  are  making  arrangements 
with  other  companies  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  rate  to  other  markets- 
This  is  very  satisfactory  to  the  market  gardeners  of  the  west.” 

-  A  Rector’s  Flowers. — The  same  paper  says: — “Rev.  Nigel 

Neville,  rector  of  St.  Ewe,  St.  Austell,  sent  four  dozen  and  a  half 
Chrysanthemums,  4  inches  across,  twelve  dozen  Maidenhair  Ferns,  two 
dozen  and  a  half  Roman  Hyacinths,  twelve  dozen  Violets  in  bunches, 
two  dozen  Narcissus,  Polyanthus,  and  various  other  things  to  a  sales¬ 
man.  All  were  said  to  have  been  sold  for  3s,  ;  carriage  and  commission 
2s,  4d.  ;  cost  in  the  gardens,  for  growth,  picking,  packing,  and  taking 
to  railway  station,  8d.  I  No  wonder  London  shoeblacks  and  Birming¬ 
ham  sweeps  can  wear  buttonholes,  and  commission  agents  live  on  the 
fat  of  the  land  and  make  their  thousands.” 

• -  JusTiCIA  PLAVICOMA. — 1  have  frequently  drawn  attention  to 

this  old  plant  for  conservatory  decoration  during  the  winter.  It  can 
be  brought  into  bloom  after  Chrysanthemums  and  Celosias  are  practi¬ 
cally  over,  and  is  very  effective.  I  am  surprised  it  is  not  more 
extensively  grown.  Everyone  who  sees  the  plant  in  bloom  notices  its 
beauty.  The  first  blooms  over,  it  flowers  a  second  and  even  a 
third  time  if  the  plume  is  not  removed.  It  is  best  to  root  cuttings 
annually  ;  the  plants  make  finer  foliage,  have  greater  vigour,  and  keep 
perfectly  clean  from  insects.  Old  plants,  or  those  that  once  become 
stunted,  are  a  source  of  trouble,  being  certain  to  be  attacked  by  scale. 
— Wm.  Bardney. 

- —  The  Queen  and  the  Fruit  Growing  Industry.— It  is 
reported  that  Mr.  Richard  H.  Bath,  of  Wisbech,  recently  forwarded  to 
the  Queen  some  particulars  of  the  fruit  growing  industry  in  the 
Wisbech  district,  together  with  a  water-colour  painting  by  Marie  Low 
of  some  Empress  Pansies  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  acknow¬ 
ledgement,  Lieut.- Colonel  Arthur  Bigge,  Assistant  Private  Secretary  to 
Her  Majesty,  writes: — “lam  commanded  to  convey  to  you  the  Queen’s 
thanks  for  the  interesting  details  relating  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
farms  in  Wisbech,  and  also  for  the  painting  of  the  group  of  Empress 
Pansies  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  offer  for  Her  Majesty’s 
acceptance.” 

— —  A  Memorial  to  the  Late  Mr.  Charles  Darwin. — At  a 
public  meeting  held  at  Shrewsbury  on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  it  was 
resolved  to  raise  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  who  was  a  native  of 
that  town.  Another  public  meeting  will  be  held  to  consider  the  best 
method  of  carrying  out  the  proposal.  The  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury,  in 
commenting  upon  the  proposal,  rightly  remarked  that  in  doing  honour 
to  one  who  had  shed  an  imperishable  lustre  on  his  native  town  they 
were  doing  honour  to  themselves.  In  addition  to  the  suggestion  that  a 
bronze  statue  of  Darwin  should  be  erected  in  front  of  the  old  Grammar 
School,  now  the  Public  Library  and  Museum,  it  was  proposed  to  found 
a  scholarship  to  his  memory  in  connection  with  Shrewsbury  School. 
Another  suggestion,  we  learn  from  “  Nature,”  was  that  the  memorial 
should  take  the  form  of  a  hall  of  science  to  he  erected  in  Shrewsbury 
for  the  purposes  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction. 


-  Polyanthus  Narcissus  Snowflake.— This  variety  is  a 

decidedly  great  improvement  upon  the  old  Paper  White,  and  when 
well  known  will  entirely  take  the  place  of  that  old  and  useful  kind. 
There  is  certainly  a  difference  in  the  price,  but  the  new  form  is  more  than 
worth  the  extra  amount  that  is  charged.  In  future  Snowflake  will  be 
grown  on  a  larger  scale.  Arranged  in  glasses  with  its  own  foliage,  and 
a  frond  or  two  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  from  Christmas  onwards  it  is 
both  sweet,  effective,  and  choice. — B, 

-  A  Technical  Instruction  Legacy.  —  It  is  reported  in 

“  Nature  ”  that  a  sum  approaching  £50,000  has  been  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Mr.  T.  H.  Adam  of  Newport  for  the  purposes  of  technical  instruction. 
The  money  is  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  practical  and  theoretical 
agriculture  to  men  and  youths,  and  a  knowledge  of  dairying,  house¬ 
keeping,  and  other  subjects  to  women  and  girls,  either  by  means  of 
lectures  or  the  establishment  of  a  school  or  schools  of  agriculture  at 
Edgmond  or  Woodseaves,  in  Shropshire,  or  Chadwell,  in  Staffordshire, 
or  elsewhere ;  or  by  such  ether  means  as  the  trustees  shall  think  fit. 

-  Tree  Planting. — Your  correspondents  Mr.  E.  Luckhurst  and 

Mr.  Molyneux  (page  70)  seem  to  differ  a  little  on  the  subject  of  autumn 
and  winter  root  action  as  applied  to  newly  planted  trees.  About  three 
years  since  I  had  occasion  to  transplant  from  our  kitchen  garden  to  an 
orchard  some  Apple  trees  that  had  been  planted  ten  years.  They  had 
good  large  heads,  and  I  wished  to  get  all  the  trees  together  before  I  got 
horse  labour.  In  the  meantime  a  hard  frost  set  in,  which  lasted  six 
weeks,  with  snow,  and  I  had  the  trees  laid  in  some  materials  from  spent 
hotbeds.  When  the  ground  was  fit  for  planting  I  found  that  the  trees 
had  made  a  number  of  fresh  wig-like  rootlets  at  the  ends  of  all  the 
strong  roots. — R.  M.,  ]\ewhury. 

-  The  York  Gala. — According  to  the  schedule,  a  copy  of 

which  has  come  to  hand,  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  grand  York 
Gala,  to  be  held  on  June  13th,  14th,  and  15th  next,  will  in  no  way 
be  inferior  to  previous  exhibitions.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  classes  for 
plants,  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  have  been  arranged,  and  liberal 
prizes  are  offered.  In  one  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect  and  occupying  a  space  of  not  less  than  300,  £52  will 
be  given  in  prizes  as  follows  : — £20  first,  £15  second,  £10  third,  £8 
fourth,  and  £5  fifth.  For  a  group  of  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
bloom  (Orchids  excluded)  and  six  ornamental  foliage  or  variegated 
plants  £42  are  offered  in  prizes,  as  £20  first,  £14  second,  and  £8  third. 
Correspondingly  high  awards  are  also  noticeable  throughout  the 
schedule.  Mr.  C.  W.  Simmons,  13,  New  Street,  York,  is  the  Secretary. 

- Runner  Beans  at  Christmas. — It  may  not  be  generally 

known  that  Runner  Beans  can  be  had  all  the  year  round  with  very  little 
trouble  and  expense.  The  Beans  should  be  gathered  when  dry  and 
placed  in  jars  alternately  with  layers  of  salt.  The  jars  should  be 
examined  daily  for  a  few  days,  as  the  Beans  will  be  found  to  shrink  and 
require  filling  up  as  before.  Select  young  pods  for  the  purpose ;  when 
full  tie  down,  and  all  is  completed.  When  required  for  use  the  pods 
should  be  laid  in  water  to  soak  at  least  twelve  hours  previous  to  cooking. 
A  small  piece  of  common  soda  used  in  boiling  gives  them  a  better  colour.  If 
the  above  particulars  are  carried  out  the  Beans  will  be  found  almost  equal 
to  those  recently  gathered .  As  forced  Beans  at  this  season  of  the  year 
entail  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and  expense,  and  are  only  a 
luxury  for  the  few,  I  venture  to  bring  my  simple  experiment  before  the 
readers  of  the  Journal.  I  sent  a  dish  of  Beans  to  my  employer’s  table, 
and  they  were  much  appreciated. — G.  E.  G. 

- The  Internal  Temperature  of  Trees. — This  has  formed 

the  subject  of  some  investigations  by  M.  W.  Prinz  (“  La  Nature  ”).  The 
results  show  that  the  mean  annual  internal  temperature  of  a  tree  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  but  the  monthly 
means  differ  by  two  or  three  degrees.  In  general  it  takes  a  day  for  a 
thermal  variation  to  be  transmitted  to  the  heart  of  a  tree.  On  some 
days  the  internal  temperature  differs  by  as  much  as  10°  C.  from  the  air 
outside,  but  generally  the  difference  is  only  a  few  degrees.  When  the 
air  temperature  falls  below  the  freezing  point  the  internal  temperature 
of  a  tree  descends  to  a  point  near  that  at  which  the  sap  freezes,  and 
appears  to  remain  there.  The  maximum  temperature  of  the  interior  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  may  occur  some  time  before  the  maximum  is  reached 
by  the  surrounding  air,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  spring  sun  upon  the 
tree  while  devoid  of  foliage.  During  the  high  temperatures  of  summer 
the  interna,!  temperature  was  proved  by  investigation  to  be  about  15°  C. 
with  a  variation  of  2°  C.  at  the  most.  Speaking  generally,  a  large  tree 
is  warmer  than  the  air  in  cold  months,  and  a  little  colder  than  the  air 
during  the  summer  months. 
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-  Herefoedshire  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Society. — 

We  understand  that  the  Society’s  Show  for  1894  has  been  fixed  for  7th 
and  8th  November  next.  Mr.  J.  Ough,  7,  Clifford  Street,  Hereford,  is 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 

-  Fruit  Garden  Appointment  in  Africa. — We  are  informed 

that  Mr.  Ernest  Waller,  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  has  been 
appointed  by  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  his  Fruit 
Gardens  in  Tangier,  Morocco,  North  Africa. 

-  Potatoes  Jeannie  Deans  and  The  Bruce. — In  some  cata¬ 
logues  I  see  it  mentioned  that  the  Potato  Jeannie  Deans  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Findlay,  the  raiser  of  The  Bruce.  Is  this  correct  1  and  was  Mr. 
Findlay  the  raiser,  or  merely  the  introducer  of  The  Bruce  1 — G.  M. 

- Birkenhead  Gardeners’  Soiree.  —  The  gardeners  of 

Claughton,  Oxton  and  Birkenhead  held  a  soiree  at  the  Waverley  Rooms, 
Oxton  Road,  last  week.  There  were  over  100  guests  present,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Edwards  presided.  Mr.  T.  D.  Smith  of  the  Palm  Grove 
Nurseries,  urged  upon  all  present  the  necessity  of  forming  an  Association 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood.  Music  was  much 
enjoyed,  and  a  pleasant  evening  was  spent. — R.  P.  R. 

-  Camellia  Flowering  Outdoors. — There  is  now  at  Kelston 

Knoll,  Bath,  the  residence  of  H.  0.  Wills,  Esq.,  a  good  specimen  of 
Camellia  Donckelaari  with  a  number  of  well  developed  flowers  upon 
it.  The  plant  is  from  10  to  11  feet  high,  and  is  in  a  very  sheltered 
position  outside  ;  the  flowers  are  clean  and  well  marbled.  There  are 
some  hundreds  of  buds  yet  to  open.  The  late  severe  frosts  do  not 
appear  to  have  retarded  the  opening  'of  the  flowers  in  the  least. 
— J.  W.  T. 

-  Earthworms  in  California. — Mr.  G.  Eisen  has  commenced 

the  description  of  the  earthworms  of  California  ;  though  a  dry  and 
rainless  country  for  six  months  in  the  year,  it  still  would  seem  to  possess 
a  worm  fauna  rich  both  in  species  and  individuals.  With  the  exception 
of  two  very  imperfectly  described  species  by  Kinberg  no  true  earth¬ 
worms  have  been  recorded  from  this  part  of  the  world.  While  reserving 
a  detailed  account  for  the  Transactions  of  the  Californian  Academy,  Mr. 
Eisen  gives  diagnoses  of  Deltania,  a  new  genus  near  Microscolex,  with 
three  new  species  :  D.  elegans,  pretty  widely  diffused,  and  the  largest 
species  of  the  genus,  being  from  2  to  4  inches  in  length  ;  D.  troyeri, 
from  Golden  Gate  Park,  Ban  Francisco ;  and  D.  Benhami,  Alameda 
County.  Argilophilus  is  a  new  genus  near  Plutellus  ;  A.  ornatus,  n.  sp., 
is  the  most  common  earthworm  of  the  region,  and  A.  papillifer,  n.  sp.,  is 
a  more  southern  form. 

-  The  Value  op  Animal  Food.— A  Cornish  paper  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  following  amusing  incident  which  is  reported  to  have 
occurred  last  week: — “It  is  said  of  a  certain  man  near  St.  Just  that  he 
was  taken  very  ill  one  day,  and  accordingly  sent  for  medical  aid.  The 
doctor  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  after  the  usual  examination,  pro¬ 
nounced  his  patient  to  be  simply  suffering  from  ■bodily  weakness  for 
want  of  proper  nourishment.  Plenty  of  animal  food  was  ordered, 
of  which  the  sufferer  acknowledged  that  he  was  able  to  get  plenty. 
The  man,  shortly  after  the  doctor  had  left,  sent  and  got  an  abundant 
supply  of  Turnips,  Mangolds,  and  straw,  this  being  his  idea  of  what 
animals’  food  was !  A  few  days  after  the  doctor  called  again  and 
inquired  into  his  condition,  but  the  man  was  nothing  better  :  in  fact, 
worse.  “  Have  you  eaten  plenty  of  animal  food?”  “Well,”  said  the 
man,  “  I  got  on  weth  tha  Turnips  an  Mangels  alright,  but  be  blawed  if 
if  I  cud  get  away  weth  the  straw  1  ” 

-  Pressure  on  Seed  Germination. — A  correspondent  writing 

to  “Nature”  says  he  found  that  under  a  pressure  of  two  and  a  half 
atmospheres  Mustard  seed  germinated  twenty-five  hours  earlier  than 
under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  that  the  early 
development  became  permanently  arrested  during  the  eight  days  of  the 
experiment,  and  the  cotyledons  of  one  that  had  escaped  entirely  from 
the  seed  coat  remained  as  etiolated  as  if  grown  in  absolute  darkness, 
while  those  under  ordinary  pressure  grew  rapidly,  and  their  cotyledons 
became  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  etiolated  plants,  when  removed 
from  the  pressure,  rapidly  grew  into  vigorous  young  plants.  An  increased 
pressure  would,  therefore,  seem  to  stimulate  germination  and  prevent 
the  formation  of  chlorophyll.  The  pressure  was  obtained  by  the  use  of 
a  column  of  mercury.  The  seeds  were  sown  on  moist  cotton  wool, 
placed  in  a  small  bottle,  which  was  then  secured  to  the  curved  extremity 
of  a  glass  tube,  into  the  long  arm  of  which  mercury  was  poured  until 
it  reached  a  height  _of  45  inches  above  the  level  of  the  metal  in  the 
short  arm. 


-  The  Cyclamen  Grub. — Can  any  reader  give  an  account  of 

the  life  of  the  Cyclamen  grub  ?  Does  it  become  a  fly  or  moth,  and  at 
what  season?  Also  the  best  means  of  destroying  it. — Subscriber. 

-  73°  OF  Frost. — A  cablegram  states  that  an  intensely  cold  wave 

is  passing  over  the  State  of  New  York.  At  Saranac  Lake  the  ther¬ 
mometer  reached  41°  below  zero,  or  73°  of  frost,  on  the  4th  inst.  ;  and 
at  Plattsburgh  18°  below  zero  were  registered. 

-  Mushrooms  and  Blackberries.  —  We  learn  the  Essex 

County  Council  has  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  Mushroomss 
Blackberries,  and  all  other  wild  fruits  belong  to  the  farmer,  and  that  an 
Act  should  be  passed  to  prevent  people  taking  them  without  permission. 

- Iron  Doors  for  Greenhouses. — “E.  K.”  (page  65)  in  his 

interesting  communication  about  horticultural  buildings  and  their 
discrepancies  suggests  iron  doors.  If  these  acted  in  the  same  manner  as 
wrought-iron  gates  do  during  the  summer,  I  think  he  would  quickly 
wish  for  a  return  to  wood,  with  all  its  inconveniences.  The  objection  to 
wrought-iron  gates  is  the  manner  in  which  they  expand  during  hot 
weather,  so  much  so  that  sometimes  they  cannot  be  shut,  and  when  shut 
cannot  be  opened.  We  have  five  gates  made  of  stout  wrought-iron 
leading  into  the  kitchen  garden,  and  during  hot  weather  they  are  often 
a  nuisance  until  the  air  grows  cooler,  when  the  metal  recedes  to  its 
normal  size.  Cast-iron  is  not  influenced  ao  much  by  extreme  heat,  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  doors  are  often  shut  they  would  very  often 
be  found  in  several  pieces  if  made  of  this  metal. — E.  M. 

-  Poisonous  Properties  of  Yew. — Adverting  to  the  above 

subject  discussed  in  your  two  previous  issues  (pages  30  and  89),  I  know 
of  three  cases  where  fatal  results  have  happened  to  animals  after  eating 
Yew.  The  first  case  (1877)  was  of  a  donkey  turned  into  a  yard  where 
the  Yew  and  other  evergreens  that  had  been  used  fof  church  decoration 
at  Christmas  were  thrown  aside.  Another  of  some  sheep  (six,  I  believe) 
turned  into  the  churchyard  to  graze.  The  other  case  happened  last 
year.  A  valuable  mare  belonging  to  a  relation  of  mine  was  turned  out 
to  graze;  the  fence  was  bad  and  she  got  to  some  Yew  trees.  The  post¬ 
mortem  decided  it  as  a  plain  case  of  Yew  poisoning.  I  enclose  a  cutting 
from  the  past  week’s  “Evesham  Journal,”  in  which  Mr.  Rimell  says 
there  were  two  or  three  shrubs  near  the  churchyard  at  Mickleton,  and 
cattle  were  found  dead  two  or  three  yards  away.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  about  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  Yew. — Alfred  G.  Grove, 
Teioheshury. 

- Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — On  Saturday 

evening  last  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the 
Wm.  Brown  Street  Museum,  there  being  about  sixty  members  present. 
The  Committee  regretted  to  have  to  report  a  loss  on  the  year’s  working 
of  £79  143.  Id.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  W.  B.  Bowring,  Esq., 
was  elected  President  for  the  current  year,  the  following  gentlemen 
being  added  to  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents — viz.,  G.  G.  Musson,  Esq., 
H.  B.  Gilmour,  Esq.,  and  W.  F.  Lund,  Esq.  W.  Fletcher  Rogers,  Esq., 
was  re-elected  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  G.  Biackmore  Sub-Treasurer,  and 
Messrs.  R.  G.  Waterman  and  John  Peers  Auditors ;  the  new  members 
added  to  the  Committee  being  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Harrison,  John  Jellicoe, 
and  Edwin  Bache.  A  proposition  that  Mr.  Edward  Bridge  be  appointed 
Secretary  was  carried  by  the  Chairman’s  casting  vote.  The  spring  Show 
is  to  be  abandoned  for  this  year,  but  the  summer  and  autumn  Shows  are 
to  be  held,  the  dates  being  left  with  the  Committee.  The  usual  sums 
were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
and  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — R.  P.  R. 

-  Origin  of  Guano. — Mineral  phosphates  and  guano  are  often 

confounded  with  each  other.  So  much  of  these  articles  are  used  in 
gardening  that  it  interests  all  to  have  an  idea  what  it  is,  Navassa 
guano  is  frequently  referred  to.  The  “  Independent  ”  notices  that  the 
phosphate  deposits  of  the  island  of  Navassa  in  the  West  Indies,  are 
represented  by  E.  V.  d’Invilliers,  of  Philadelphia,  as  occurring  in  two 
terraces  ;  the  one,  of  grey  phosphate,  in  a  low  terrace  from  10  to 
70  feet  high  encircling  the  island ;  the  other,  of  red  phosphate, 
abounding  in  caves  upon  an  upper  flat,  230  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
mineral,  “  Meehan’s  Monthly  ”  remarks,  “  occupies  irregular  fields  or 
caves  in  a  coral  limestone,  not  extending  deeper  than  20  feet.  This 
red  variety  contains  over  fifteen  per  cent,  of  iron  and  alumina,  and 
probably  some  of  the  lime  has  been  leached  out.  The  island  looks  like 
a  coral  atoll.  The  phosphate  must  have  been  of  organic  origin  and 
washed  into  the  surface  cavities,  and  partly  or  wholly  derived  from  the 
droppings  of  birds.  There  are  130  acres  of  the  grey  variety,  more  than 
half  worked  out  ;  while  the  red  phosphate,  the  less  valuable,  is  much 
more  abundant.” 
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- An  Addition  to  the  Museum  at  Kew  Gardens. — We  under¬ 
stand  that  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Veitch  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  has  recently  been  enriched  by  the  whole  of  the 
fine  and  extensive  collection  of  vegetable  products  made  by  him  during 
his  recent  travels  in  Japan.  The  collection  is  not  only  very  extensive,  but 
it  is  also  very  varied,  and  contains  many  things  quite  new  to  the  Museum. 

-  The  Total  Rainfall  for  the  Past  Month  at  Abbots 

Leigh,  Haywards  Heath,  Sussex,  was  3  96  inches,  being  1  83  inch 
about  the  average.  The  heaviest  fall  was  0  94  inch,  on  the  25th.  Rain 
fell  on  twenty-two  days.  The  maximum  temperature  was  50°,  on  12tL 
and  20th;  the  minimum  8°,  on  the  7th.  Mean  maximum,  42T7°  ; 
mean  minimum,  31'16°  ;  mean  temperature,  36  66°,  about  1°  above  the 
average.  With  the  exception  of  first  week,  a  mild  wet  month  with 
high  winds. — R.  I. 

-  The  Weather  in  South  Wales  during  January.  — 

Mr.  W.  Marriott,  The  Gardens,  Gwernllwyn  House,  Dowlais,  Glamorgan, 
writes  : — “  The  rainfall  here  for  the  past  month  amounted  to  7'24  inches  ; 
number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  alone  twenty  days  ;  snow  and  rain 
on  three  days ,  and  snow  alone  on  three  days  ;  greatest  amount  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  0-75  inch  on  the  15th.  Number  of  days  of  sunshine,  four  ; 
greatest  amount,  six  and  a  half  hours  on  the  23rd.  With  the  exception 
of  the  first  week  the  weather  has  been  very  mild  for  the  month.” 

- January  Weather  in  Hertfordshire. — Mr.  E.  Wallis, 

The  Gardens,  Hamels  Park,  Buntingford,  Herts,  observes  : — During  the 
past  month  we  have  experienced  frost  of  unusual  severity,  which  fortu¬ 
nately  did  not  last  many  days.  The  4th  was  a  day  of  extraordinary  piercing 
cold  ;  on  the  5th,  just  before  the  sun  set,  I  registered  22°  of  frost,  and  by 
10  o’clock  same  evening  there  were  29°,  which  continued  until  sunrise 
the  next  morning.  I  have  known  the  mercury  to  fall  lower,  but  never 
so  early  in  the  evening.  Since  the  frost  has  broken  up  the  weather 
has  been  very  mild.  Rain  and  snow  has  fallen  on  twenty-one  days 
during  past  month.  Maximum  in  any  twenty-four  hours  was  0-43°  on 
the  14th  ;  minimum  in  any  twenty-four  hours  was  0'01°  on  the  26th  ; 
total  during  the  whole  month  2  0°  against  l'67°of  1893. 

- The  Weather  in  Scotland. — The  past  month  has  been  a 

very  variable  one,  frost,  snow,  and  rain  alternating  often  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  More  snow  has  fallen  since  the  New  Year  than  what  fell 
altogether  the  previous  two  winters.  Rain  fell  on  twenty -six  days,  with 
a  total  of  8  inches  ;  3'885  inches  of  that  fell  on  the  last  seven  days. 
Frost  was  registered  on  seventeen  nights  ;  total  amount  of  frost  regis¬ 
tered,  146°.  Mean  maximum,  42  2°  ;  mean  minimum,  30°.  Highest 
maxima,  50  8°,  on  the  11th  and  13th  ;  highest  minima,  42'3°,  on  the  14th 
and  17th.  Lowest  maxima,  16  2°,  on  the  6th  ;  lowest  minima  2'5°  below 
zero  on  the  7th.  16-2°  was  the  9  am.  reading  on  the  6th.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  gradually  fell  until  some  time  about  midday  it  stood  at  7°.  There¬ 
after  it  rose  a  few  degrees,  but  at  no  time  did  it  rise  above  12°  until 
noon  on  the  7th.  The  reading  at  9  A.M.  on  the  7th  was  3 '3°. — 
G.  M'Dougall,  Stirling. 

-  Summary  of  Meteorological  Observations  at  Hodsock 

Priory,  Worksop,  Notts,  January  1894.— Mr.  J.  Mallender  writes  : 
— “  Mean  temperature  of  month,  37  2°.  Maximum  on  the  11th,  53  0°  ; 
minimum  on  the  6th,  —  4-4°.  Maximum  in  the  sun  on  the  20th,  88  5° ; 
minimum  on  the  snow  on  the  7th,  —  3  0°.  Mean  temperature  of  air  at 
9  A.M.,  36  4°  ;  mean  temperature  of  soli  1  foot  deep,  38'7°.  Number  of 
nights  below  32°,  in  shade,  twelve  ;  on  grass,  twenty-three.  Total 
duration  of  sunshine,  thirty-nin«  hours,  or  16  per  cent,  of  possible 
duration.  Total  rainfall,  1  37.  Rain  fell  on  twenty-two  days.  Average 
velocity  of  .wind,  13  6  miles  per  hour ;  velocity  exceeded  400  miles 
on  ten  days ;  velocity  fell  short  of  100  miles  on  two  days.  Approxi¬ 
mate  averages  for  January  —  Mean  temperature,  371° ;  sunshine, 
thirty-five  hours  ;  rainfall,  1-69.  The  principal  feature  of  the  month 
was  the  very  sharp  frost  in  the  first  week,  which,  however,  only  lasted 
a  few  days.  The  minimum  temperature  is  the  lowest  we  have  had 
since  December,  1879.” 

- The  Weatheb  at  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop,  Notts,  1893. 

— Mr.  Mallender  also  remarks  : — “  Last  year  will  long  be  remembered 
for  the  exceptionally  hot,  dry,  and  bright  weather  of  the  spring,  summer, 
and  early  autumn.  We  have  to  go  back  to  1885  for  a  warmer  February, 
and  to  1883  for  a  wetter  one.  March  was  a  very  bright  and  dry  month, 
with  very  warm  days  but  many  frosty  nights.  The  amount  of  sunshine 
recorded  was  more  than  we  have  had  in  any  March  or  April  since  the 
record  began  in  1881,  and  more  than  the  average  amount  for  Junct 
July,  or  August.  April  proved  to  be  the  warmest  and  driest  for  at 
least  seventeen  years.  May  was  another  fine  and  warm  month.  June 


a  fine,  dry,  and  warm  month.  The  maximum  temperature  83  8°  is  the 
highest  we  have  had  in  June  since  1878.  July  brought  us  a  break  in 
fine  summer  weather,  and  was  a  rather  showery  month.  August  and 
September  were  fine  and  dry  months.  October  was  a  bright  month. 
None  of  the  previous  twelve  Octobers  had  as  much  sunshine.  The 
flowers  in  the  garden  were  untouched  by  frost  till  quite  the  end  of  the 
month.  A  greit  crop  of  all  autumn  fruits  and  berries.  Strawberries 
fruited  a  second  time.  Mean  temperature  of  the  year  was  49-4° ; 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  9  A.M.,  49  9°  ;  mean  temperature  of  soil 
1  foot  deep,  49  1°.  Total  rainfall,  20  11  inch  ;  rail  fell  on  165  days. 
Total  sunshine,  1515  hours,  being  288  hours  above  the  average.  There 
were  sixty -six  days  on  which  no  sunshine  was  recorded,  and  109  days 
on  which  it  shone  for  at  least  half  the  time  it  was  above  the  horizon . 
The  highest  reading  of  the  barometer  during  the  year  was  30  752  on 
December  30th.  Lowest  reading  of  the  barometer  during  the  year  was 
28  694  on  December  20th.” 

-  Petroleum  as  an  Insecticide  for  Cucumbers  and 

Melons. — In  reply  to  ”  W.  B.,”  page  88,  I  have  tried  petroleum  several 
times  for  syringing  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  but  have  in  each  case  found 
it  scorched  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  although  I  used  it  very  carefully 
with  a  solution  of  softsoap.  The  following  is  my  method,  and  if  any  of 
the  numerous  readers  of  “  our  Journal  ”  can  give  me  a  better  one  I 
shall  be  glad  to  try  it : — Thoroughly  dissolve  about  2  ozs.  of  softsoap  in 
a  three-gallon  can  or  pail  of  warm  water,  then  add  a  wineglassful  of 
petroleum.  This  should  be  well  mixed  by  filling  a  syringe  and  forcing 
it  back  again  into  the  pail  several  times.  When  applying  the  liquid  to 
the  plants  a  very  fine  rose  should  be  used  on  the  syringe,  or  employ  a 
jet  and  work  the  spray  with  the  finger,  keeping  the  liquid  well  mixed. 
The  above  is  not  a  strong  solution,  but  I  think  it  is  as  much  as  the 
plants  will  bear  without  injury  to  the  foliage.  I  use  it  for  mealy  bug.— 
A  Single-handed  Gardener. 

- Pepper  Cultivation. — Considerable  difficulty  appears  to  be 

experienced  at  the  West  Indies  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  pepper, 
for  which  a  market  might  readily  be  found  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
R.  Derry,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Garden  and  Forest  Department, 
Straits  Settlements,  now  in  this  country  on  leave,  has  supplied  the 
following  account  of  the  method  of  cultivation  pursued  in  the  colony. 
The  method  usually  adopted  with  pepper  in  the  Straits  Settlements  is  as 
follows  : — Fruiting  vines  are  set  aside  as  stock  plants  for  propagating. 
This  is  done  by  layering,  but  only  strong  branched  shoots  are  selected, 
and  all  superfluous  shoots  are  removed.  It  is  necessary  to  be  careful 
about  the  selection  of  shoots  for  layering,  as  certain  shoots  never  pro¬ 
duce  fruit.  When  rooted  the  young  plants  are  transplanted  to  prepared 
holes,  and,  when  the  Vine  commences  growing,  posts  are  planted  for 
support.  Posts  are  preferred  from  large  trees  of  durable  wood,  split  up, 
about  10  feet  long  and  about  10  inches  wide,  varying  from  half  an  inch 
to  6  inches  in  thickness.  The  vines  are  carefully  tied  and  trained  on 
the  posts,  all  superfluous  shoots  pruned  until  the  plant  reaches  the  top 
of  the  post.  When  growing  the  plants  are  kept  mulched  with  burnt 
earth,  and  dressed  with  liquid  manures  as  soon  as  fruiting  commences. 
During  hot  weather  the  roots  are  protected  with  straw  of  some  kind. 
The  fruits  are  picked  when  red,  and  kiln-dried. “ — (Kew  Bulletin.”) 


AUSTRALIAN  TIMBER  TREES. 

There  exists  a  widely  prevalent  idea  that  Australia  possesses  few 
kinds  of  timber  suitable  for  industrial  purposes,  other  than  the  Jarrah 
and  Karri  hardwoods  of  Western  Australia.  This,  however,  is  a  grave 
mistake.  In  New  South  Wales  alone  there  is  an  abundance  of  timber 
of  various  descriptions,  admirably  adapted  for  building  and  other 
purposes,  especially  carriage,  boat,  and  ship  construction.  Forests 
extend  over  the  whole  of  New  South  Wales,  frequently  extending  for 
many  miles,  the  trees  belonging  chiefly  to  different  species  of  the 
Eucalyptus  tribe.  Many  of  the  more  valuable  timber  trees  are  found 
on  ridges  and  hillsides  in  places  frequently  too  rough  for  cultivation. 

According  to  the  Government  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales, 
Australian  hardwood  trees  are  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the  beams 
which  may  be  obtained  from  them,  as  well  as  for  the  extreme  toughness 
and  durability  of  their  wood  ;  the  Grey  Ironbark  having  a  resistance  to 
breaking  equal  to  17,900  lbs.  per  square  inch,  as  compared  with  a  mean 
of  11,800  lbs.  for  English  Oak,  and  15,500  for  Teak.  None  of  the  other 
timbers  have  so  high  a  resistance  to  breaking  as  this  description  of 
Ironbark,  but  nearly  all  the  varieties  have  a  greater  strength  than  Oak. 
The  quality  of  the  wood  is  materially  influenced  by  the  soil  on  which 
the  trees  grow,  and  the  absence  of  branches  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  height  enables  the  timber  to  be  obtained  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and 
as  full-grown  trees  of  most  varieties  are  rarely  less  than  100  feet  high, 
with  corresponding  girth,  the  quality  of  timber  obtainable  is  very  large. 

The  softwoods  of  the  colony  are  chiefly  in  the  brush  forests  of  the 
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coastal  district,  and  some  of  the  least  known  of  the  brush  forest  trees 
have  wood  grained  and  beautifully  marked,  and  capable  of  receiving 
the  highest  polish,  while  others  are  fragrantly  perfumed.  These  woods 
are  adapted  to  the  finest  description  of  cabinet-making,  and  it  is  strange 
that  their  merits  should  have  so  long  escaped  attention.  Amongst  the 
chief  varieties  of  woods  of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  Red 
Cedar,  the  wood  of  which,  somewhat  resembling  mahogany,  is  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  the  finer  kinds  of  cabinet  makers’  work.  Some 


largely  exceed  the  exports.  The  imports,  however,  are  chiefly  pine  and 
softwood.  The  pine  grown  in  the  colony  is  in  some  respects  inferior  to 
both  Oregon  and  kauri,  hence  the  large  importation  of  these  timbers, 
but  the  softwoods  of  the  country  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with 
those  of  any  part  of  the  world,  both  for  durability  and  beauty.  They 
are  easily  wrought  and  well  adapted  for  the  finer  kind  of  carpentry  and 
cabinet  work,  and  it  is  only  because  they  are  so  little  known  that 
the  softwoods  of  the  brush  forests  have  not  been  more  extensively  used. 


of  the  Cedar  trees  grow  to  immense  size,  as  much  as  2500  cubic  feet  of 
valuable  timber  having  been  obtained  from  one  tree.  Among  other 
trees  may  also  be  mentioned  the  Rosewood,  Tulipwood,  Yellowwood, 
White  Maple,  White  Beech,  Myall,  Marblewood,  Mock  Orange,  and 
many  others.  Besides  their  use  for  cabinet-making,  many  of  the  brush 
timbers  are  of  great  utility  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  carpentry  ;  while 
some,  both  hard  and  soft  woods,  are  admirably  adapted  for  coach- 
builders’  and  coopers’  work. 

Colonial  deal  is  an  excellent  timber,  and  is  obtained  in  very  large 
scantling,  the  tree  frequently  reaching  120  feet  in  height.  It  is  soft, 
close  grained,  easily  wrought,  and  remarkably  free  from  knots.  Its  use, 
therefore,  is  extensive  for  cabinet  makers’  work  and  house  fittings. 
Although  New  South  Wales  is  endowed  with  great  wealth  of  timber, 
not  only  of  hardwood,  but  of  softwood  and  pine,  the  imports  very 


EUCHARIS  LOWI. 

This  very  distinct  Eucharis  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  Clapton,  some  time  ago,  and  when  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  last  year,  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  adjudged  an  award  of  merit  for  it.  The  illustration, 
(fig.  17)  which  has  been  prepared  from  a  sketch  taken  on  the  occasion 
mentioned,  pourtrays  the  character  of  the  flowers.  They  are  as  large 
as  those  of  Eucharis  grandiflora,  and  remarkably  pretty.  The 
distinctiveness  embraces  the  incurving  of  the  segments,  which  are  pure 
white,  with  yellowish  green  where  the  stamens  join  the  corona.  The 
leaves  are  borne  on  tall  footstalks,  and  are  similar  in  shape  to  the 
foliage  of  E.  Candida,  though  considerably  larger. 
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Chrysanthemums  from  Portugal. 

During  the  early  part  of  December  I  received  some  blooms  from  a 
cultivator  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  produce  of  seedling;s  raised  from  seed 
direct  from  Portugal.  I  was  not  aware  that  that  country  was  at  all 
famed  for  Chrysanthemum  seed  production.  The  blooms  in  question 
possessed  much  merit,  being  massive  without  being  coarse  in  the  florets. 
In  colour  the  best  was  a  pleasing  golden  bronze.  1  shall  look  forward 
with  some  interest  to  the  development  of  blooms  of  this  variety  in  the 
South  of  England,  as  I  am  growing  plants  of  it  this  year.  The  result 
the  first  year  from  the  seed  is  certainly  encouraging  to  the  country  from 
whence  the  seed  came. — E.  Molyneux. 

Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira. 

If  Mr.  W.  Wells  will  carefully  read  what  I  wrote  on  page  55,  he 
will  see  that  I  referred  to  this  variety  most  favourably  as  a  late  decora¬ 
tive  sort,  but  as  an  exhibition  flower  I  feared  it  resembled  Mabel  Ward 
in  the  manner  of  its  floret  formation.  I  said  not  one  word  as  to  its 
colour,  therefore  Mr,  Wells  has  little  cause  to  complain  in  that  respect. 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  blooms  I  saw  in  1892  were 
other  than  Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira.  My  object  in  referring  to  it  was  to 
disseminate  information,  gained  from  actual  observation,  amongst  a 
class  of  cultivators  which  are  largely  interested  in  all  new  introductions, 
irrespective  of  the  financial  value  of  any  particular  variety. — E.  M. 

Wolverhampton  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Amongst  the  most  successful  Chrysanthemum  Shows  of  1893  the 
first  Exhibition  of  the  Wolverhampton  Chrysanthemum  Society  can  be 
placed.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  a  most  energetic  Committee 
and  indefatigable  Secretaries  (Mr.  R.  Craigie,  Mr.  Wheeler,  with  Mr. 
A.  Dobbs  as  Amusement  Secretary),  and  Mr.  Macpherson,  Treasurer. 
Several  unsuccessful  Shows  have  previously  been  held.  I  enclose  you 
the  balance-sheet  to  show  what  a  success  we  made  of  it.  It  is  wonderful, 
considering  that  the  plants  were  half  grown  before  the  Society  was 
started,  and  you  can  judge  the  amount  of  work  that  was  done  by  the 
Committee.  To  prove  what  individual  members  can  do,  Mr.  Bradley 
(the  Vice-Chairman)  and  myself  collected  close  upon  £50  in  a  few  weeks. 
With  the  financial  assistance  of  the  surrounding  gentry  and  the  still 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  Committee,  and  with  a  more  extensive  schedule, 
a  greater  success  is  anticipated  for  1894.  The  Society  emanates  from 
the  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  which  also  was  started  last 
year,  and  has  now  upwards  of  100  members. 

Now  I  am  writing  I  would  like  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
in  this  district  that  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  them  at  the  lecture 
on  the  “  Cultivation  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables,”  illustrated  by 
limelight  views  to  be  given  by  myself  at  the  Lecture  Hall  Free  Library 
on  February  10th. — G.  A.  Bishop,  Wightmich  Manor  Gardens, 

[The  balance-sheet  shows  a  satisfactory  and  creditable  record  in  the 
time.  Expenditure,  nearly  £200;  balance,  upwards  of  £22. J 

The  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Election. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Rainton  (page  93)  is  anxious  to  know  why 
Mrs.  A,  Hardy  Chrysanthemum  was  so  low  down  in  the  voters’  list.  My 
answer  is  this  ;  Would  anyone  be  doing  the  right  thing,  or  doing  justice 
to  those  whom  the  selection  was  compiled  for,  to  vote  or  add  a  variety 
which  I  should  say  not  one  grower  out  of  fifteen  could  grow,  or  1  might 
say  get  a  bloom  fit  for  exhibition?  Why  this  is  so  I  cannot  understand, 
and  I  must  say  I  can  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Rainton  says  in  its  favour.  I 
have  grown  it  fairly  well  myself  ever  since  it  was  sent  out ;  in  fact 
I  have  shown  blooms  every  season  except  the  year  before  last,  then  the 
flowers  were  very  late  with  me.  Growers  who  could  get  blooms  of 
Mrs.  A.  Hardy  like  Mr.  Rainton  speaks  of,  would  do  well  to  have  one  in 
their  stand  of  twenty-four  Japanese,  1  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  another  Japanese.  No  doubt  many  would  wonder  why  I  placed 
Robert  Owen  so  high  up  in  my  list,  but  left  it  out  of  the  twelve.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  Robert  Owen  is  the  grandest  incurved  Japanese  yet 
in  commerce,  but  would  it  be  in  its  right  place  on  the  twelve  bloom 
stand  ?  I  do  not  think  so,  I  should  like  to  see  good  prizes  offered  for  six 
blooms  :  two  of  Robert  Owen,  two  of  Duke  of  York,  and  two  of  Miss 
Anna  Hartshorn,  this  would  be  a  very  pretty  stand. — John  Aplin, 
Hasfield  Court  Gardens,  Gloucester. 


Your  correspondent  Mr.  J.  Rainton  (page  93)  asks  why  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy  takes  so  low  a  place  in  the  voting  list.  Speaking  for  myself,  and 
I  imagine  for  many  others  of  those  who  voted,  the  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  selections  requested  were  mainly  to  assist  those 
“  who  are  taking  up  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  for  the  first 
time,”  i.e.,  beginners. 

Like  your  correspondent  I  have  experienced  no  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  good  show  blooms  of  the  variety  in  question,  although  I  must 
confess  that  they  have  not  quite  attained  the  dimensions  which  he  gives 


us,  “Upwards  of  8  inches  in  diameter”  is  large  for  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy.  But  who  would  call  the  variety  a  “beginner’s”  flower?  It 
is  notorious  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  many  growers,  not  by  any 
means  to  be  classed  as  “  beginners,”  have  experienced  a  certain  difficulty 
with  this  variety,  a  fact  which  is  amply  attested  by  the  comparative 
rarity  of  its  appearance  on  the  show  board. 

For  the  same  reason  I  had  excluded  from  my  selections  many 
“experts’”  varieties.  For  example.  Silver  King.  I  see  that  seven 
voters  included  this  within  their  twenty-four  ;  but,  although  it  is  a 
seedling  of  my  own  raising,  I  did  not  vote  for  it.  It  is  unquestionably 
an  “expert’s”  variety,  difficult  for  the  beginner,  but  capable  of  fine 
development  at  the  hands  of  the  more  experienced.  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
who  includes  it  in  his  list,  showed  it  splendidly  at  Watford,  but  then 
Mr,  Beckett  is  an  “  expert”  in  the  first  rank. 

I  think  that  the  selections  must  be  interpreted  through  the  medium 
of  the  terms  of  the  invitation  issued,  and,  if  this  be  done,  the  position  or 
absence  of  many  varieties  will  be  the  better  understood, — Charles 
E.  Shea. 


The  idea  of  getting  the  opinion  of  the  principal  growers  and  judges 
to  give  their  selection  of  what  they  consider  to  be  the  best  varieties  now 
in  cultivation  is  a  good  one,  and  must  be  of  immense  service  to  provincial 
growers  and  others  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  knowing 
the  latest  addition  to  this  ever  popular  section.  It  has  come  at  a  most 
opportune  season,  for  extensive  lists  are  published  by  trade  growers,  and 
many  of  the  varieties  are  no  doubt  most  beautiful,  but  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  a  private  grower  to  try  them  all. 

The  thanks  of  all  cultivators  are  due  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture  and  Mr.  Molyneux  for  carrying  out  the  suggestion  of 
“  A  D.,”  for  it  will  be  wonderfully  interesting  in  a  few  years’  time.  The 
publication  of  the  list  forms  food  for  reflection,  independent  of  the  revert¬ 
ing  thoughts  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Japanese  section.  Then  there 
are  the  concensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  and  typical 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  and  the  unanimity  of  judges  showing  the 
standard  that  exhibitors  should  work  up  and  aspire  to.  In  the  varieties 
at  the  head  of  the  list  we  have  all  the  requirements  in  size,  form,  colour, 
and  habit.  When  we  get  away  from  the  top  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  put  them  in  order  according  to  merit,  or  to  give  one  the 
preference  over  the  other.  It  is  a  question  of  colour  entirely  ;  hence  in 
the  selection  for  twelve  many  would  prefer  to  grow  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
to  Stanstead  White,  or  G.  W.  Childs  to  Wm.  Seward,  Some  varieties 
are  good  at  times,  but  are  not  so  constant  and  reliable  as  one  would 
wish,  while  others  have  some  little  defect  that  removes  them  slightly 
from  the  typical  flower,  but  no  exhibitor  could  possibly  do  wrong  by 
growing  the  first  fifty  ;  although  the  end  of  the  list  embraces  many 
sterling  varieties  seen  out  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  consequently 
are  little  known,  but  probably  some  of  them  of  sufficient  merit  to  oust 
others  from  the  front  rank  in  a  few  years’  time. 

The  fact  of  only  having  one  vote  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of 
the  selection.  By  publishing  the  individual  lists  as  you  are  doing,  it 
will  show  the  estimation  held  of  some  varieties  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  it  will  no  doubt  confirm  what  I  have  observed  for  a  long 
time — the  partiality,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of  certain  varieties  to  some 
localities.  In  officiating  for  some  years  in  various  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  I  have  constantly  noticed  how  well  a  certain  variety  is  grown  in  a 
particular  place.  Some  few  years  ago  I  used  to  be  amazed  at  the  fine 
examples  of  that  peculiar  variety  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets 
exhibited  year  after  year  at  Ascot.  At  Northampton  the  incurved 
variety  Jardin  des  Plantes  comes  fine,  and  is  very  conspicuous  in  the 
stands.  Mrs,  Alpheus  Hardy  seems  to  enjoy  the  air  at  Bournemouth, 
for  it  was  exhibited  more  frequently  and  in  better  condition  than  usual, 
and  for  the  past  two  seasons  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste  has  taken  the  lead 
amongst  the  whites  at  Winchester,  being  shown  exceptionally  good. 

Some  most  interesting  information  from  America  of  the  peculiar 
behaviour  of  some  of  our  leading  and  standard  varieties  tends  to  con¬ 
firm  my  observation,  which  is  the  result  of  one  of  two  things.  Either 
the  soil  or  air  suits  the  varieties  in  particular,  or  the  growers  there 
are  in  possession  of  an  extra  good  strain. 

In  dissecting  the  colours  of  the  first  twenty-four  varieties  I  find  they 
are  seven  pink  and  rose  shades,  six  bronze  and  orange,  five  whites,  four 
yellows,  and  only  two  crimsons  ;  and  in  the  twelve  selection  there  are 
two  pinks,  three  bronze,  three  whites,  two  yellows,  and  two  crimsons,  a 
very  good  proportion  for  a  stand  of  twelve  varieties. 

Although  we  have  been  loth  to  recognise  the  type  of  the  Japanese 
incurved  as  varieties  to  be  encouraged,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  with 
such  varieties  as  Robert  Owen,  Louise,  and  Viscountess  Hambledon  as 
pioneers,  they  are  boldly  pushing  their  way  to  the  front,  and  there 
will  soon  be  room  for  a  separate  class  for  them,  No  one  can  look 
on  the  fine,  solid,  shell-like  florets  built  up  and  forming  a  flower  of 
such  substance  without  a  note  of  admiration  for  this  section.  The 
blooms  of  Robert  Owen  exhibited  at  Kingston  were  very  fine,  and  I 
must  say,  although  not  a  typical  Japanese  form,  one  or  two  in  a  stand  of 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  varieties  adds  variety  and  a  charm  to  the 
exhibit, — C.  Orchard,  Bemiridge,  I.W, 


No  one  can  have  welcomed  more  heartily  than  myself  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Molyneux’s  very  interesting  and  valuable  Chrysanthemum 
election  (page  63)  ;  in  fact,  it  has  supplied  a  want  long  felt  by  a  large 
class  of  Chrysanthemum  growers — so  numerous  and  bewildering  have 
the  lists  of  new  varieties  become,  and  so  very  recently  have  many  of 
these  new  varieties  been  introduced. 
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For  my  own  part  I  do  not  regard  that  election  as  in  any  way  a  rival 
to  my  analysis  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  a  fort¬ 
night  before  (page  21),  but  rather,  as  Mr.  Molyneux  happily  puts  it,  as 
an  “  appropriate  pendant”  to  it.  Our  methods  are  altogether  different, 
and  so  also  are  the  objects  we  have  in  view.  Mr.  Molyneux  tells  us 
what  sorts  we  ought  to  grow  in  order  to  be  quite  “  up  to  date,”  and  my 
analysis,  among  other  things,  what  kinds  have  been  most  frequently 
staged  in  recent  years,  and  also  at  the  last  National  Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition,  this  indicating  the  fluctuating  value  of  varieties  in  general 
cultivation. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  every  grower  or  exhibitor 
who  can  afford  to  keep  his  stock  of  varieties  strictly  “up  to  date  ” — up 
to  Mr.  Molyneux’s  high  standard,  although  many  of  us  will,  no  doubt, 
now  endeavour  to  get  as  near  to  it  as  our  purses  will  allow.  On  reference 
to  the  trade  catalogue  of  a  well-known  specialist,  I  find  that  Mr. 
Molyneux’s  first  twenty-four  Japs  would  cost  on  an  average  Is.  2d. 
apiece,  whereas  the  top  twenty-four  in  my  analysis  can  be  had  for  about 
4^d.  a  plant.  Now  this  question  of  expense  must  necessarily  be  a  con¬ 
sideration  to  many.  In  the  last-named  twenty-four  are  included  one 
1892,  six  1891,  and  two  1890  varieties,  while  half  the  total  number  are 
among  Mr.  Molyneux’s  leading  twenty-four.  In  the  third  column  of 
my  analysis  may,  however,  be  found  a  still  more  modern  list  for  those 
who  prefer  it.  Taking  the  twenty-four  Japs  most  frequently  staged  at 
the  1893  exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  we  find 
only  eight  which  do  not  also  secure  places  in  the  first  twenty-four  in 
the  election.  Of  these  exceptions  Puritan  appears  in  that  list  at 
No.  28,  Boule  d’Or  at  No.  29,  Miss  A.  Hartshorn  at  No.  30,  Gloire  du 
Kocher  at  No.  33,  Alberic  Lunden  at  No.  53,  while  Madame  J.  Laing 
comes  in  with  a  single  vote.  As  to  the  remaining  two  which  do  not 
appear  in  Mr.  Molyneux’s  lists  at  all,  I  can  only  say  that  Mr.  A.  H,  Neve 
was  staged  in  as  many  as  thirty-five  stands  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  last 
November,  and  Val  d’Andorre  in  twenty-six  stands. 

Then  there  is  another  consideration.  We  small  growers  may  go  to 
what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  considerable  expense  and  secure  a  large 
number  of  “sterling  novelties,”  but  who  is  to  tell  us  how  to  grow  them 
to  the  best  advantage  ?  To  make  room  for  these  we  cast  aside  as  worth¬ 
less  many  of  our  recently  acquired  (for  there  are  few  sorts  now  grown 
possessing  any  history  worth  mentioning)  and  fairly  tested  favourites, 
only  to  find  ourselves  with  a  number  of  new  varieties  with  the  “  manners 
and  customs  ”  of  which  we  have  not  had  the  slightest  experience.  Then, 
again,  should  there  be  an  overwhelming  demand  by  all  classes  of  growers 
for  certain  leading  novelties,  this  must  undoubtedly  result  in  over¬ 
propagation  and  its  attendant  evils. 

As  long,  therefore,  as  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  remain  in  their 
present  state  of  rapid  transition  my  analysis  can  never  hope  to  be 
altogether  “  up  to  date,”  and  will  always  require  Mr.  Molyneux’s 
welcome  and  “  appropriate  pendant  ”  to  supply  its  deficiencies.  In 
this  bewildering  section  I  can  undertake  to  cater  fairly  well  for  the 
average  grower  and  exhibitor,  but  those  who  require,  and  can  afford  to 
keep  their  collections  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times,  I  must  refer  them 
to  Mr.  Molyneux  and  his  able  band  of  up  to  date  experts. — E.  M., 
Berhhamsted. 

VOTERS’  LISTS. 


{Concluded from  'page  94.) 

Mr.  G.  Inglefield,  Tedworth  Gardens,  Marlborough,  'Wilts. 


*Viviand  Morel 
*Charles  Davis 
♦Mdlle.  Th^rese  Rey 
*Edwin  Molyneux 
*Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
’•‘Avalanche 
*Wm.  Seward 
*S  unflower 


’•‘Wm.  Tricker 
*Florence  Davis 
*W.  H.  Lincoln 
*Etoile  de  Lyon 
Stanstead  "White 
Gloire  du  Rocher 
Alberic  Lunden 
Lord  Brooke 


Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne 
Puritan 
G.  C.  Schwabe 
Le  Verseaux 
Mrs.  F.  Jameson 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
John  Shrimpton 
J.  S.  Dibbens 


Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  Trent  Park  Gardens, 


*Mdl!e.  Thdrese  Rey 
*Edwin  Molyneux 
*Col.  Smith 
*Chas.  Davis 
*Florence  Davis 
*Viviand  Morel 
*Sanflower 
*Mrs.  F.  Jameson 


*Stanstead  White 
W.  H.  Lincoln 
Miss  Anna  Hartshorn 
Mdm.  E.  A.  Carriere 
*G.  C.  Schwabe 
*Mr8.  F.  A.  Spaulding 
Mdme.  Cambon 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 


New  Barnet,  Herts. 
John  Shrimpton 
Puritan 
Louise 
Chas.  Blick 
*W.  Tricker 
Mrs.  Bryceson 
Gloire  du  Rocher 
Etoile  de  Lyon 


Mr.  John  Machab,  Corona,  Broughty  Ferry,  Forfarshire. 


*Viviand  Morel 
*Ed.  Molyneux 
*Sunflower 
♦Stanstead  White 
♦Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
♦Viscountess  Hambledon 
♦Wm.  Seward 
♦Avalanche 


Etoile  de  Lyon 
♦Mons.  Bernard 
♦W.  H.  Lincoln 
♦W.  Tricker 
♦Boule  d’Or 
G.  C.  Schwabe 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
Puritan 


Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson 
Florence  Davis 
Mrs.  E.  Becket 
Charles  Davis 
Madame  John  Laing 
Sarah  Owen 
J.  S.  Dibbens 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark 


Me.  Mease,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  Surrey. 


♦Viviand  Morel 
♦E.  Molyneux 
♦Mdlle.  Therese  Rey 
♦Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
Charles  Davis 
♦Mdlle.  Marie  Hosts 
♦Eda  Prass 
♦R.  Owen 


♦Sunflower 
G.  C.  Schwabe 
♦Mdlle.  E.  Rey 
♦Beauty  of  Castlewood 
♦Etoile  de  Lyon 
♦Stanstead  'White 
J.  S.  Dibbens 
W.  H.  Lincoln 


Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne 
Florence  Davis 
W.  Tricker 
W.  Seward 
Golden  Gate 
Mr.  F.  Jameson 
Excelsior 
Lord  Brooke 


Mr.  E.  Molyneux, 
♦Viviand  Morel 
*E.  Molyneux 
♦Mdlle.  Thdrese  Rey 
♦Colonel  C.  B.  Smith. 
♦Mdlle.  M.  Hoste 
♦F.  Davis 
♦Sunflower 
*C.  Davis 


Swanmore  Park  Gardens,  Bishop’s  Waltham,  Hants. 
♦Etoile  de  Lyon  Avalanche 

♦G.  C.  Schwabe  Mrs.  F.  Jameson 

♦Stanstead  White  Excelsior 

♦Mdme.  Octavie  Mirbeau  Lord  Brooke 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne  Le  Verseaux 

W.  Seward  Waban 

W.  H.  Lincoln  Puritan 

Miss  D.  Shea  Robert  Owen 


Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  Rookesbury  Park,  Wickham,  Fareham,  Hants. 


♦Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
♦Mdlle.  Thdrese  Rey 
*E.  Molyneux 
♦Viviand  Morel 
♦Boule  d’Or 
♦Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
♦Waban 
♦Chas.  Davis 


Stanstead  White 
Princess  May 
♦Wm.  Seward 
Sunflower 
♦Robert  Owen 
♦Mrs.  0.  H.  Wheeler 
G.  C.  Schwabe 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams 


♦President  Borel 
Florence  Davis 
Golden  Wedding 
Etoile  de  Lyon 
Mrs.  F.  Jameson 
W.  H.  Lincoln 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne 
Avalanche 


The  Gardens,  Haverland  Hall,  Norwich 


Mb.  G.  Musk, 
♦Viviand  Morel 
♦Charles  Davis 
♦Mdlle.  Th6rese  Rey 
♦Colonel  W.  B.  Smith 
♦E.  Molyneux 
♦Avalanche 
♦Sunflower 
♦Wm.  Seward 


♦Princess  May 
Florence  Davis 
♦Lord  Brooke 
♦Miss  Dorothea  Shea 
♦G.  O.  Schwabe 
Stanstead  White 
Excelsior 
Robert  Owen 


The  Tribune 

Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne 

Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 

Puritan 

Mrs.  F.  Jameson 
Etoile  de  Lyon 
Silver  King 
J.  Shrimpton 


Mb. 

♦Viviand  Morel 
♦Charles  Davis 
♦Edwin  Molyneux 
♦Sunflower 
♦Stanstead  White 
♦Avalanche 
♦Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
Golden  Wedding 


Myers,  Hinchingbrook  Park,  Hunts. 

♦Mdme.  Thdrese  Rey  Florence  Davis 

♦Etoile  de  Lyon  Waban 

Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste  ♦G.  C.  Schwabe 
♦W.H.  Lincoln  Improved  W.  Tricker 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne  W.  St  ward 

♦Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke  Jules  Tussant 

Lord  Brooke  Eda  Prass 

R.  Owen  Mrs.  F.  Jameson 


Me.  j.  Jellicoe,  The  Gardens,  Camp  Hill,  Woolton,  L'verpool. 


♦Miss  Dorothea  Shea 
Princess  May  • 
♦Charles  Davies 
William  Seward 
President  Borel 
Waban 

♦Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne 
V.-President  Audiguier 


Col.  B.  W.  Smith 
♦Mdlle.  Thdrese  Rey 
♦Eda  Prass 
♦Robert  Owen 
♦Silver  King 
G.  C.  Schwabe 
♦Etoile  de  Lyon 
♦E.  Molyneux 


♦Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams 
Florence  Davies 
Stanstead  White 
♦Viviand  Morel 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
Sunflower 
W  Tiicker 
♦Boule  d’Or 


Mr.  W.  Neville,  Cornstiles,  Twyford,  Winches  er,  Hants. 


♦Viviand  Morel 
♦Edwin  Molyneux 
♦Colonel  W.  B.  Smith 
♦Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
♦Mdlle.  Therese  Rey 
♦Stanstead  White 
Etoile  de  Lyon 
♦Mrs.  C.  Wheeler 


♦Mrs.  Ed.  Adams 
*W.  H.  Lincoln 
!  Puritan 
♦Sunflower 
Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay 
♦Golden  Wedding 
Mrs.  Dorothea  Shea 
G.  W.  Childs 


♦Florence  Davis 
The  Tribune 
Mrs.  Seward 
G.  C.  Schwabe 
Avalanche 
Charles  Blick 
Excelsior 
Lord  Brooke 


Mr.  John  Lambert,  Powis  Castle  Gardens,  Welshpool. 


♦Viviand  Morel 
♦Etoile  de  Lyon 
♦Florence  Davis 
♦Beauty  of  Exmouth 
♦Robert  Owen 
♦Avalanche 
♦Edwin  Molyneux 
♦Colonel  Smith 


♦Lord  Brooke 
♦Sunflower 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
♦Robert  Flowerday 
♦W.  Seward 
Miss  Anne  Hartshorn 
Golden  Wedding 
Viscountess  Hambledon 


W.  H.  Lincoln 
Boule  d’Or 
Lilian  Bird 
Alpheus  Hardy 
Mrs.  F.  Jameson 
Beauty  of  Castlewood 
G.  C.  Schwabe 
Charles  Blick 


Mr.  C.  Oechaed,  Bembridge,  I.W. 


♦Viviand  Morel 
♦Colonel  W.  B.  Smith 
♦Edwin  Molyneux 
♦Mdlle.  Thdrese  Rey 
♦G.  W.  Childs 
♦Robert  Owen 
♦Chas.  Davis 
♦Golden  Wedding 


♦Mdlle  Marie  Hoste 
Wm.  Seward 
Sunflower 
♦Louise 
Avalanche 

♦Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne 
W.  H.  Lincoln 
Preeilent  Borel 


♦Duke  of  York 
Mr.  B.  D.  Adams 
Florence  Davis 
Wm.  Tricker 
G.  C.  Schwabe 
Excelsior 
Lord  Brooke 
Beauty  of  Exmouth 


Mr.  J.  P.  Leadbetter,  The  Gardens,  Tranby  Croft,  Hull. 


Mr.  R.  Parker,  Impney,  Droitwicb,  Worcestershire. 


♦Viviand  Morel 
♦Charles  Davis 
♦W.  H.  Lincoln 
♦Florence  Davis 
♦  iVaban 

Mis.  E.  D.  Adams 
♦R.  C.  Kingston 
♦Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 


♦Mdlle.  Thdrese  Rey 
♦Mrs.  Harman  Payne 
♦Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
♦C.  W.  Wheeler 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Jameson 
Lord  Brooke 
E.  A.  Carriers 
Lizzie  Cartledge 


Mrs.  A.  Jacobs 
Violet  Rose 
W.  Tricker 
Golden  Wedding 
♦Edwin  Molyneux 
Silver  King 
Etoile  de  Lyon 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark 


♦Mdlle.  Thdr^se  Rey 
♦Mdme.  A.  Mirbeau 
♦Boule  d’Or 
♦Viviand  Morel 
♦Col.  Smith 
♦E.  Molyneux 
♦L’Isere 
♦Florence  Davis 


♦Sunflower 
♦G.  C.  Schwabe 
♦Golden  Wedding 
♦Stanstead  White 
Charles  Davis 
William  Seward 
W.  H.  Lincoln 
Mrs.  E.  Beckett 


President  Borel 
Mdlle.  M.  Hoste 
Etoile  de  Lyon 
Le  Prince  du  Bois 
Mrs.  F.  Jameson 
Avalanche 
AVm.  Tricker 
Le  Vereeux 
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Mr.  C.  Penford,  Leigh  Park  Gardena,  Havant,  Hants 


’•'Viviand  Morel 
*(JoI.  W.  B.  Smith 
^Florence  Davis 
^W.  Tricker 
G.  C.  Sohwabe 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne 
J.  Shrimpton 


*Mra.  E.  W.  Clarke 
Alberic  Lunden 
W.  H.  Lincoln 
Primrose  League 
*Cha3  Davis 
*E.  Molyneux 
*Sunflower 
*Stanstead  White 


*Avalanche 
Excelsior 
*Mr8.  F.  Jameson 
*Etoile  de  Lyon 
Lord  Brooke 
Miss  Anna  Hartshorn 
Mdlle.  Th^rese  Rey 
President  Borel 


Mr.  Charles  Ritchings,  Reigate  Hill,  Surrey. 


*Edwin  Molyneux 
*Mdlle.  Th^rese  Rey 
*Colonel  W.  B.  Smith 
^Avalanche 
*Mrs.  C.  H.  Wheeler 
*W.  H.  Lincoln 
*Viviand  Morel 
^Charles  Shrimpton 


Robert  Owen 
*President  Borel 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
W.  Seward 
*Mi88  A.  Hartshorn 
*Elmer  d’Smith 
Puritan 
Florence  Davis 


John  Shrimpton 
Charles  Davis 
*Le  Prince  du  Bois 
G.  C.  Schwabe 
Etoile  de  Lyon 
Sunflower 
W.  G.  Newitt 
Excelsior 


Mr.  Edwin  Rowbottom,  The  Gardens.  The  Priory,  Hornsey,  Middlesex. 


*Mdlle.  Therese  Rey 
*Edwin  Molyneux 
*Viviand  Morel 
’•‘Sunflower 
’•‘Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
’•‘Excelsior 
’•‘Stanstead  White 
Violetta 


Charles  Davis 
Robert  Owen 
President  Borel 
’•'G.  C.  Schwabe 
’•‘Avalanche 
*Golden  Gate 
’•‘Duke  of  York 
Mdlle.  Charles  Molin 


’•‘Mr.  E.  Whittle 
Alberic  Lunden 
Eda  Prass 
Richard  Dean 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
Golden  Wedding 
Louise 

Etoile  de  Lyon 


'“Mr.  W.  Rushton,  The  Gardens,  Cochno,  Duntocher,  Dumbartonshire,  N.B, 


’•‘Charles  Davis  ’•'Mods.  Bern.ard 

’•‘Mdlle.  Therese  Rey  ’•‘Boule  d’Or 

’•‘Viviand  Morel  ’•‘Col.  W.  B.  Smith 

’•‘Edwin  Molyneux  Excelsior 

’•‘Viscountess  Hambledon  Miss  Dorothea  Shea 
Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne  Prince.=s  May 
’•‘William  Seward  ’•‘G.  C.  Schwabe 

Stanstead  White  J.  Shrimpton 


J.  Stanborough  Dibbens 
Mdme.  Edouard  Rey 
Gloire  du  Rocher 
’•‘Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
’•‘Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke 
Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson 
W.  H.  Lincoln 
William  Tricker 


Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  Woodhatch  Lodge  Garden?,  Reigate,  Surrey. 


’•‘Miss  Anna  Hartshorn 
’•‘Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
’•‘Colonel  B.  Smith 
’•‘W.  Seward 
’•‘Sunflower 
’•‘Viviand  Morel 
Charles  Davis 
’•‘Beauty  of  Castlewood 


Lord  Brooke 
’•‘Edwin  Molyneux 
’•‘Excelsior 
’•‘W.  H.  Lincoln 
C.  Shrimpton 
’•‘Mdlle.  Therese  Rey 
Golden  Wedding 
’•‘President  Borel 


Robert  Owen 

Florence  Davis 

Coronet 

G.  C.  Schwabe 

Avalanche 

Elmer  d’Smith 

Waban 

Mrs.  Harman  Payne 


Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  Foots  Cray,  Kent. 


’•‘E.  Molyneux 
’•‘Viviand  Morel 
’•‘Sunflower 
^Mdlle.  Therese  Rey 
’•‘C.  Davis 
’•‘Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
’•'G.  0.  Sohwabe 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 


’•‘W.  H.  Lincoln  (imp.) 
Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson 
W.  Tricker 
Florence  Davis 
’•‘Miss  Dorothea  Shea 
’•'Excelsior 
Etoile  de  Lyon 
Lord  Brooke 


Avalanche 
Golden  Wedding 
President  Borel 
’•‘Robert  0  wen 
Puritan 
J.  Shrimpton 
W.  Seward 
’•‘Stanstead  White 


If  the  variety  were  a  little  more  proved  I  should  be  inclined  to  substitute 
President  Borel  for  Excelsior  in  the  first  twelve. 


Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Shirley,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


’•‘Mdlle.  Therese  Rey 
’•‘E.  Molyneux 
’•‘Viviand  Morel 
’•‘Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
’•‘Sunflower 
’•‘G.  C.  Schwabe 
’•‘Robt.  Owen 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 


’•‘W’m.  Tricker 
Lord  Brooke 
’•‘Stanstead  White 
’•‘Wm.  Seward 
Golden  Wedding 
Cha.s.  Davis 
Mi'S  Anna  Hartshorn 
’•‘President  Borel 


’•‘Eda  Prass 

Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne 

Florence  Davis 

Excelsior 

John  Shrimpton 

W.  H.  Lincoln 

Col.  Cliase 

Mods.  Bernard 


Mr.  W.  Tunnington,  Calderstones,  Allerton,  Liverpool, 


’•‘E.  Molyneux 
’•‘Viviand  Morel 
’•‘Etoile  de  Lyon 
’•‘Robert  Owen 
’•‘Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne 
’•'Mdlle.  Thdrese  Rey 
’•‘Chas.  Davis 
’•‘G,  C.  Schwabe 


’•‘Stanstead  White 
’•‘Wm.  Seward 
Col.  B.  Smith 
’•‘Golden  Wedding 
Lord  Brooke 
Wm.  Tricker 
’•‘W.  H.  Lincoln  Improved 
Mdlle.  M.  Hoste 


President  Borel 
Florence  Davis 
Eda  Prass 
W.  E.  Clarke 
Avalanche 
Mrs.  F.  Jameson 
W.  W.  Coles 
Beauty  of  Exmouth 


Mr.  G.  Trinder,  Dogmersfield  Gardens,  Wincbfield,  Hants. 


’•‘Robert  Owen 
’•‘Lord  Brooke 
’•‘Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
’•'Viviand  Morel 
Charles  Davis 
’•‘Sunflower 
’•‘Edwin  Molyneux 
’•‘Stanstead  White 


’•‘Mrs.  Wheeler 
’•‘Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
’•‘Etoile  de  Lyon 
’•‘W.  H.  Lincoln 
’•‘Avalanche 
Duke  of  York 
Edi  Prass 
Silver  King 


G.  C.  Schwabe 
W.  Tricker 
Gloire  du  Rocher 
V.-President  Audiguier 
Beauty  of  Castlewood 
Golden  Wedding 
Miss  A.  Hartshorn 
Beauty  of  Exmouth 


Mr.  Geo.  Woodgate,  Warren  House  Garden?,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey. 


’•‘Etoile  de  Lyon 
’•‘Viviand  Morel 
’•‘Mdlle.  M.  Hoste 
’•‘International 
’•‘Mdlle.  Th^iese  Rey 
’•‘G.  C.  Schwabe 
’•‘Mrs.  H.  Payne 
’•'Col.  W.  B.  Smiih 


’•‘E.  Molyneux 
’•‘Cha?.  Blick 
Silver  King 
’•‘Robert  Owen 
Chas.  Davis 
■•‘Sunflower 
W.  Seward 
Avalanche 


Waban 

Excelsior 

V. -President  Auliguier 
Mrs.  F.  Jameson 

Lord  Brooke 
Golden  Wedding 
Beauty  of  Castlewood 

W.  Tricker 


WHITE  SWEET  PEAS. 

In  your  issue  of  February  Ist  (page  90)  “  D.”  asks  if  any  grower  in 
this  country  knows  anything  of  the  merits  of  Emily  Henderson  Sweet 
Pea  as  compared  with  Queen  of  England  and  the  Old  White,  I  will,  in 
reply,  give  my  own  experience  in  growing  them.  Last  February  I 
sowed  four  fairly  long  row's  of  Sweet  Peas — two  sorts  in  parallel  lines. 
Emily  Henderson  and  Queen  of  England  side  by  side,  and  Mrs.  Sankey 
and  the  Old  White  side  by  side.  They  all  did  well  up  to  a  certain  point, 
though  as  the  summer  wore  on  the  long-continued  drought  punished 
them.  Emily  Henderson  throws  a  fine  bold  truss  with  three  to  five 
blooms  on  it,  and  excepting  that  it  is  more  robust  in  habit,  and,  if 
anything,  a  little  more  floriferous,  is  identical  with  Queen  of  England. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  American  variety  (Emily  Henderson) 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  carefully  selected  stock  of  Queen  of 
England,  both  having  the  same  creamy  white  or  milk-white  flowers,  and, 
in  general  appearance,  not  materially  differing  from  one  another. 

Mrs.  Sankey  is  a  totally  different  variety.  It  is  not  creamy  white, 
but  marble  white  or  paper  white,  and  can  be  distinguished  in  a  moment 
from  Emily  Henderson  by  its  having  dark,  reddish  pedicels,  while 
Emily  Henderson  and  Queen  of  England  have  white  pedicels,  both  of 
them.  The  seeds  of  Mrs.  Sankey  are  black,  while  those  of  the  other 
two  named  and  the  Old  White  have  pale  dun,  or  what  are  usually  called 
white  seeds.  Mrs.  Sankey  is  by  far  the  purest  white  flower,  but  when 
grown  alongside  of  the  others  has  a  cold,  alabaster-like  hue,  that  to  my 
eyes  is  not  nearly  so  pleasing  as  the  warmer  creamy  white  of  the 
others.  The  Old  White  is  still  good  if  carefully  selected,  but  the  other 
three  are  improvements  upon  it,  and  for  marketing  they  would  sell 
much  more  readily  because  of  their  larger  individual  blooms  and  the 
greater  number  of  blooms  on  the  truss. 

If  “  D.”  wants  a  good  marketing  Sweet  Pea  let  me  recommend  to  him 
Princess  Beatrice,  a  charming  pink,  and  in  my  opinion  the  best  of  all 
of  the  colour.  It  has  been  out  for  years  now,  but  it  holds  its  place  in 
public  favour. — Scotia. 


MARLAY,  RATHFARNHAM,  CO.  DUBLIN. 

Nearly  seventy  years  ago,  a  slight  description  of  Mar]ay,the  seat  of 
R.  Tedcastle,  Esq.,  was  given  in  Loudon’s  ‘'Gardeners’  Magazine.” 
These  brief  notes  I  am  able  to  quote  ;  they  cannot  fail  to  give 
additional  interest,  and  will  serve  as  a  fitting  introduction  of  an  old 
place  to  readers  of  our  day. 

Prolixity  was  certainly  not  a  fault  of  gardeners’  pens  in  1826  ;  one 
now  wishes  for  a  little  more  of  these  jottings — pen  pictures  of  the  long 
ago.  Their  value  for  comparison  it  is  needless  to  descant  on  ;  and  we 
gardeners  of  modern  time=,  I  think,  like  to  place  ourselves  in  juxta¬ 
position  with  the  workers  of  bygone  generations.  By  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Irwin,  the  head  gardener,  I  am  able  to  quote  these  notes  from 
vol.  i.,  page  191,  of  the  above-mentioned  journal.  The  writer  says  : — 

“  Marley,  the  seat  of  —  Latouche,  Esq.,  is  delightfully  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  on  this  side  form  the  back¬ 
ground  to  the  environs  of  the  city.  The  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
were  till  of  late  years  in  great  repute.  We  understand  that  the  late 
Mr.  Leggett,  a  landscape  gardener  of  original  talent,  laid  out  the 
grounds.  He  has  evinced  considerable  taste  in  the  management  of  the 
mountain  rivulet  which  is  conducted  through  the  demesne.  By  many 
the  cascades  are  considered  too  numerous,  causing  in  some  places  a  greater 
degree  of  placidity  than  is  considered  consistent  with  the  character  of 
the  stream.  The  demesne,  generally  speaking,  has  been  much  renovated 
within  this  few  years  by  Mr.  Dunne.” 

Fortunately  this  piece  of  the  silent  past  has  not  been  since  im¬ 
proved  out  of  existence  ;  Nature  has  now  done  her  part  distributing 
her  lichens  and  creepers  with  no  niggardly  hand,  adding  those  charms, 
peculiarly  work  of  her  own.  The  stream,  fresh  from  its  birthplace  in 
the  eternal  hills,  still  leaps  over  Leggett’s  cascades,  singing  its  low 
refrain,  “  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  I  go  on  for  ever.” 

This  is  the  southern  end  of  this  demesne  of  400  Irish  acres,  at  which 
point  our  ramblings  and  noletakings  commence.  My  guide  takes  a 
bee-line  for  a  gigantic  Ash,  while  I  feel  in  my  pocket  for  that  tape 
which  is  at  home,  but  the  want  is  forestalled,  and  this  fellow  (not  the 
“guide”)  is  16  feet  8  inches  round  the  waist  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  with  a  head  90  feet  across.  From  this  we  go  on  and  look  up  at  a 
legion  of  noble  Beech,  Elms,  Chestnuts,  Firs,  and  some  grand  old  Cedars 
of  Lebanon  ;  one  tapes  14  feet  3  inches,  a  stately  trunk  with  but  little 
apparent  difference  in  its  girth  far  up.  These  fine  Cedars  appear  to  me 
to  attain  that  dignity  amongst  trees  that  an  old  cathedral  does  in  a  town.  A 
few  years  since,  where  I  then  was,  one  had  to  be  felled  (not  the  cathedral)  ; 
I  say  had,  for  only  necessity  would  excuse  the  sacrilege.  Somehow  these 
Cedars  have  always  been  associated  in  my  mind  with  those  historical  ones 
Solomon  employed  in  building  his  temple,  hence  the  idea  obtained  with 
me  that  as  timber  it  should  be  of  exceptional  value ;  but  the  timber 
merchant  disabused  my  mind  of  that  idea,  and  it  had  t  j  go  in  with  the 
common  herd  of  Beech.  Alas  !  for  such  an  end,  I  have  never  been  quite 
happy  about  it  since. 

Pardon  the  digression,  I  am  now  back  in  Marley  on  the  clean,  hard 
walks,  contrasting  favourably  with  the  country  roads  outside  on  a 
winter’s  day.  The  polished  foliage  of  the  Laurels  atones  for  the  timber 
trees,  now  in  their  undress  ;  some  old  Portugals  undesecrated  by  shears 
are  very  fine.  A  pretty  lake  kept  scrupulously  free  from  weeds  on 
which  glide  swans  “  with  snowy  sail  outspread,”  gives  that  variety 
I  which  only  water  can.  1  had  previously  had  a  glimpse  of  this  on  a 
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summer’s  evening  when  the  silvery  sheen  of  hundreds  of  trout  rising  to 
the  flies  filled  one  with  unholy  longings  that  the  most  humble  disciple 
of  old  Izaak  Walton  can  understand.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  a 
stone  bridge  is  a  happy  illustration  by  some  deft  hand  of  rockwork 
building,  just  sufficiently  festooned  with  creepers  ;  it  makes  a  charming 
picture  which  would  not  escape  an  artist’s  eye,  nor  indeed  has  it,  for  it 
has  formed  the  subject  for  a  canvas  which  has  been  exhibited.  Near 
here  is  the  pretty  and  commodious  farm  steward’s  house.  From  this 
end  of  the  demesne  a  bold  sweep  of  open  lawn  carries  the  eye  to  the 
mansion,  old  fashioned,  roomy,  and  unpretending,  on  the  north  side  of 
which  lays  the  gardens.  Detouring  through  the  trees  which  still  claim 
attention,  and  getting  further  from  the  shelter  ol  the  friendly  hills,  we 
see  some  evidence  of  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Boreas,  notably  so 
in  some  Silver  Firs  ambitious  to  overtop  their  neighbours,  their  top 
masts  have  been  swept  away.  There  are  some  lordly  Elms,  one  girths 
13  feet,  and  Mr.  Irwin  tells  me  of  one  blown  down  a  few  years  since,  a 
section  of  the  trunk  17  feet  long,  weighing  tons  when  put  down  on 
the  timber  carriage  ;  I  need  hardly  say  that  vehicle  broke  down. 

Near  the  mansion  is  a  group  of  historic  looking  Yews— one  measures 
12  feet  round  a  solid  stem  just  below  where  it  forks  into  many  branches. 
These  carry  one  back  to  monastic  times.  Doubtless  Marlay’s  trees  had 
their  share  of  admiration  from  Mr.  Leggett  when  busy  building  his 
cascades.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mansion  Pyracantha  reaches  the 
34  feet  to  the  parapet,  framing  the  windows  in  green  ;  on  the  eastern 
end  Cotoneaster  Simonsi  dees  the  same.  The  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Irwin  trains  this  Cotoneaster  is  worthy  of  notice.  Two  lodges,  bright 
happy-looking  homes,  were  covered  with  it.  Its  ductile  branches  are 
very  amenable  to  the  mathematical  precision  in  which  he  has  it  trained, 
following  the  outline  of  windows  and  doors.  Here  it  was  retaining  its 
foliage,  which  it  does  not  with  me  in  the  bush  form. 

In  leaving  the  gardens  to  the  last  it  may  be  thought  I  have  grasped 
my  subject  at  the  wrong  end — the  orthodox  manner  in  which  a  boy 
catches  hold  of  a  cat,  viz.,  by  its  tail ;  but  the  feature  of  Marlay,  to  me, 
is  its  trees,  though  the  gardens  of  5  Irish  acres  contain  the  finest  range 
of  vineries  and  Peach  houses  in  the  county.  I  notice  in  a  span-roof 
plant  house  of  several  divisions  some  fine  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
pulchellum  majus,  and  it  is  worth  remarking  that  they  are  given  much 
more  heat  than  is  usually  accorded  to  this  class,  with  the  happiest 
results,  being  exceptionally  vigorous  and  bristling  with  flower  spikes. 
Vanda  Stangeana  was  flowering  in  the  same  division,  and  a  plant  of 
the  Australian  Dendrobe,  Hilli,  was  carrying  six  fine  spikes. 

The  range  of  vineries,  190  feet  long,  looked  the  picture  of  cleanliness, 
and,  of  necessity,  bareness  too  at  this  season.  The  Peach  range  is 
180  feet  long,  and  this  also  calls  for  no  remarks  now,  beyond  saying  they 
have  yielded  honours  to  Mr.  Irwin  for  years  past  at  the  Dublin  Shows. 
We  peep  at  the  Chrysanthemums,  now  in  their  baby  stage,  but  will  turn 
into  giants  under  his  hands  later  on,  though  they  give  food  for  discus¬ 
sion  now,  for  the  guide  was  a  past  master  in  that  art  when  I  was  but  a 
novice.  Mrs.  Tedcastle  is  a  lover  of  hardy  flowers,  and  I  have  seen  some 
beautiful  plants  from  these  borders,  which  are  now  in  their  winter 
sleep. 

Keader,  you  have  figuratively  been  with  me  through  this  old  Irish 
demesne.  I  trust  it  may  have  afforded  you  some  moiety  of  the  pleasure 
it  gave  me,  though  viewed  under  the  chilling  aspect  of  a  winter’s  day. — 
E.  K.,  BuUin. 


WRIGHTIA  ZEYLANICA. 

This  plant  is  very  effective  when  in  bloom,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
generally  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  a  member  of  the  same  family  as 
the  Vincas,  the  Allamandas,  the  Oleanders,  and  the  Tabernasmontanas^ 
and  to  the  last-named  the  flowers  bear  some  resemblance.  These  are 
pure  white,  the  corolla  five-lobed,  with  a  peculiar  irregularly  cut 
corona-like  appendage  at  the  base  of  the  lobes,  such  as  is  seen  in  other 
related  plants.  The  general  form  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  is  shown  in 
fig.  18.  Wrightia  zeylanica  requires  a  stove  temperature,  and  being  of 
loose  habit,  though  not  a  climbing  plant  strictly  speaking,  it  succeeds 
best  trained  to  the  roof  of  a  house.  A  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  peat 
or  leaf  soil  and  good  drainage  are  requisite  whether  it  be  planted  out  or 
in  a  pot.  _ 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  the  publication  of  a  much-needed  work,  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Webster,  of  Woburn,  entitled  “  Hardy  Ornamental  Flower¬ 
ing  Trees  and  Shrubs.”  Since  London’s  great  work,  the  “  Encyclopedia 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  appeared  we  have  had  nothing  that  filled  the 
blank  which  that  created  since  it  has  been  out  of  print.  It  has  often 
surprised  us  that  the  work  has  not  been  taken  in  hand  before,  and  it 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  lull  there  has  been  of  late  years  in  the 
planting  of  ornamental  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  Now,  however, 
since  the  taste  for  these  has  revived,  we  trust  that  this  useful  volume 
will  tend  to  increase  it.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work  we  extract  the 
following  ; — 

“  Ribes  alpinum  pumilum  aureum. — Golden  Mountain  Currant.  The 
ordinary  green  form  is  a  native  of  Britain,  of  which  the  plant  named 
above  is  a  dwarf  golden-leaved  variety. 

“  R.  aureum. — Buffalo  Currant.  North-West  America,  1812.  In  this 
species  the  leaves  are  lobed  and  irregularly  toothed,  while  the  flowers 


are  yellow,  or  slightly  reddish-tinted.  It  is  of  rather  slender  and 
straggling  growth.  R.  aureum  prsecox  is  an  early  flowering  variety; 
and  R.  aureum  serotinum  is  valued  on  account  of  the  flowers  being 
produced  much  later  than  are  those  of  the  parent  plant. 

“  R.  cereum  (syn.  R.  inehrians). — North  America,  1827.  One  of  the 
dwarfer  growing  species  of  Flowering  Currant,  forming  a  low,  dense 
bush  of  Gooseberry-like  appearance,  but  destitute  of  spines.  By  May  it 
is  in  full  flower,  and  the  blooms,  borne  in  large  clusters,  have  a  pretty 
pinkish  tinge.  The  foliage  is  small,  neat,  and  of  a  tender  green  that 
helps  to  set  off  the  pretty  flowers  to  perfection.  It  is  a  native  of  North- 
West  America,  and  perfectly  hardy  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Though  not  equal  in  point  of  floral  beauty  with  our  common  Flowering 
Currant,  still  the  miniature  habit,  pretty  and  freely  produced  pink- 
tinted  flowers,  and  fresh  green  foliage  will  all  help  to  make  it  an 


FIG.  18.— WRIGHTIA  ZEYLANICA. 


acquisition  wherever  planted.  Like  the  other  species  of  Ribes  the 
present  plant  grows  and  flowers  very  freely  in  any  soil,  however  poor, 

“  R.  floridum  (syns.  R.  missouriense  and  R.  pennsylvanicum). — 
American  Wild  Black  Currant.  North  America,  1729.  This  should  be 
included  in  all  collections  for  its  pretty  autumnal  foliage,  which  is  of  a 
bright  purplish  bronze. 

“  R.  Gordonianum  (syns.  R.  Beatonii  and  R.  Loudonii)  is  a  hybrid 
between  R.  aureum  and  R.  sanguineum,  and  has  reddish  yellow  tinged 
flowers,  and  partakes  generally  of  the  characters  of  both  species. 

“  R.  multiflorum.  Eastern  Europe  (1822),  is  another  desirable  species, 
with  long  drooping  racemes  of  greenish-yellow  flowers,  and  small  red 
berries. 

“  R.  sanguineum. — Flowering  Currant.  North-West  America,  I81.0. 
An  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  and  well  deserving  of  all  that  can  be 
said  in  its  favour  as  a  beautiful  spring-flowering  shrub.  It  is  of  North 
American  origin,  with  deep  red  and  abundantly  produced  flow'ers.  There 
are  several  distinct  varieties  as  follows  : — R.  sanguineum  flore-pleno 
(Burning  Bush),  with  perfectly  double  flowers,  which  are  produced  later 
and  last  longer  than  those  of  the  species  ;  R.  sanguineum  album,  with 
pale  pink,  or  almost  white  flowers ;  R.  sanguineum  atro-rubens,  with 
deeply  coloured  flowers  ;  R.  Sanguineum  glutinosum  and  R  tanguiceum 
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grandifloram,  bearing  compact  clusters  of  flowers  that  are  ros^'-flesh 
coloured  on  the  outside  and  white  or  pinky-white  within. 

“  R.  speciosum. — Fuchsia-flowered  Gooseberry.  California,  1829.  A 
Californian  species,  remarkable  for  being  more  or  less  spiny,  and  with 
flowers  resembling  some  of  the  Fuchsias.  They  are  crimson,  and 
with  long,  protruding  stamens.  As  a  wall  plant,  where  it  often  rises 
to  6  feet  in  height,  this  pretty  and  taking  species  is  most  often  seen. 

“The  Flowering  Currants  are  of  unusually  free  growth,  and  are  not 
at  all  particular  about  soil,  often  thriving  well  in  that  of  a  very 
poor  description.  They  are  increased  readily  from  cuttings  and  by 
layers.” 

But  why  does  Mr.  Webster  ignore  such  genera  as  Hedera,  Cissus, 
and  Ampelopsis,  and  give  the  two  Periwinkles  ?  There  are  some  very 
beautiful  Ivies  in  cultivation  that  might  well  find  a  place  in  such  a 
work,  but  the  genus  is  not  even  named.  We  observe  some  typographical 
errors,  which  rather  blemish  a  work  which  is  otherwise  remarkably 
well  done — as  for  instance,  Ailanthus  for  Ailantus,  Symphoria  racemosus 
for  S.  racemosa.  The  blemishes,  however,  are  not  very  numerous,  and 
may  be  removed  by  careful  editing  when  a  new  edition  is  called  for. 
No  doubt  many  readers  would  be  glad  to  sec  a  chapter  on  the  appro¬ 
priate  grouping  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  shrubs,  also  practical 
hints  on  pruning  and  general  management,  which  the  author  could  well 
supply. 

The  flowering  seasons  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  given,  and  the  compact 
little  work,  of  some  150  pages,  is  enhanced  in  value  by  a  good  index. 
It  is  published  at  the  “Gardening  World”  office,  1,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  AV.C.  _ 


A  BOOK  of  a  very  different  character  has  been  sent  to  us,  and  we 
acknowledge  it  here.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new  book,  but  it  will  be  new 
to  many  persons  who  enjoy  readable  matter  on  trees.  It  is  entitled  the 
“  Uses  and  Beauties  of  Trees,”  is  written  by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Leazes 
Park,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  published  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Carr  of  that  city. 

The  writer  was  evidently  in  love  with  his  subject,  and  gives  much 
historical  information,  also  embodies  poetical  allusions  to  the  trees  on 
which  he  treats.  Several  of  the  botanical  names  would  have  been 
presented  a  little  differently  had  the  proof  sheets  been  revised  by  an 
expert  in  nomenclature.  It  is  creditable  to  a  park-keeper  to  have 
written  the  interesting  book. 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Apricots. — Utilise  every  favourable  opportunity  to  overhaul  the 
trees  on  walls,  first  unloosening  them,  then  cutting  out  old  bare  wood, 
its  place  being  taken  by  the  best  of  the  younger  branches,  selecting 
those,  if  possible,  that  originate  from  the  lower  parts.  The  readjust¬ 
ment  of  Apricot  trees  ought  to  be  done  annually,  removing  any  ill- 
placed  or  unsatisfactory  branches  before  they  grow  too  large  and  thick. 
This  obviates  the  evil  effects  of  gumming,  which  almost  certainly 
follows  when  large  strong  limbs  are  amputated.  It  also  ensures  the 
better  furnishing  of  trees  with  young  vigorous  wood,  equalises  the  flow 
of  sap,  and  maintains  fertility  over  a  longer  period. 

Pruning.  —  Extreme  measures  in  pruning  are  ill-adapted  to  the 
Apricot,  the  most  successful  results  following  when  pruning  can  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Aprieots  bear  freely  on  well-ripened  shoots 
of  the  previous  year,  also  on  spurs  formed  by  shortening  back  shoots  not 
wanted  for  extension  or  furnishing  young  bearing  wood.  In  addition  to 
these  spurs  are  also  naturally  formed,  and  wherever  such  are  suitably 
placed  they  should  be  retained  in  preference  to  artificial  spurs.  The 
overcrowding  of  spurs  should  be  avoided,  and  undue  elongation  of  spur 
clusters  prevented  by  judiciously  shortening  projecting  portions  either 
at  the  winter  pruning  or  when  the  trees  are  examined  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  The  annual  shoots  reserved  for  bearing  ought  to  have  the 
immature  points  removed  down  to  firm  wood,  being  usually  when 
thus  shortened  about  a  foot  or  15  inches  in  length.  Weak  shoots  cut  in 
closer.  Those  reserved  with  the  intention  of  originating  new  growth 
must  also  be  pruned  to  a  strong  wood  bud. 

Training. — The  fan  method  of  training  admits  of  branches  being 
easily  secured  to  take  the  place  of  worn-out  parts.  In  training  shoots 
and  branches  to  the  wall  allow  them  room  in  the  ligatures  for  the  wood 
to  swell  naturally.  The  material  ought  to  be  soft  and  pliable,  bat 
strong,  also  clean  and  free  from  insect  pests.  Avoid  injuring  wood  or 
shoots  in  the  process  of  nailing  and  training,  which  must  be  finally 
completed  before  the  flower  buds  swell. 

Feacbes  and  Nectarines. — Trees  well  managed  in  the  summer  in 
respect  of  disbudding  and  regulating  the  shoots,  so  as  not  to  retain  little 
more  than  are  necessary  for  forming  successional  bearing  shoots  to  take 
the  place  of  those  cut  out  in  autumn  after  the  fruit  was  gathered,  ought 
not  now  to  require  severe  pruning. 

Thinning  Branches. — The  bulk  of  the  pruning  and  thinning,  how¬ 
ever,  is  often  left  for  the  winter,  and  in  this  case  the  trees,  if  not  already 


unloosened  from  the  walls,  ought  to  be  detached  at  once,  old  and  half 
exhausted  wood  cut  out,  together  with  a  general  thinning  of  some  of 
the  leading  branches  should  these  be  crowded  or  extending  too  far.  The 
longest  may  be  shortened  at  a  point  which  will  admit  of  well  situated 
side  growths  being  laid  in  to  fill  up  the  space.  To  shorten  strong 
branches  back  to  the  main  stem  is  not  advisable,  especially  with  vigorous 
trees.  Any  of  mediu.m  strength  or  weakly  will  endure  shortening  to 
this  extent  if  found  necessary.  The  main  object  in  the  first  preliminary 
thinning  is  to  reduce  the  wood  to  a  reasonable  amount,  so  that  when 
re-arranged  on  the  walls  it  will  not  be  unduly  crowded. 

Pruning. — The  next  point  is  to  cut  away  all  the  old  bearing  wood 
where  it  has  not  previously  been  removed,  which  will  leave  only  the 
youngest  shoots,  termed  successional  growths,  for  nailing  or  tying  in. 
These  will  be  of  various  lengths  and  differ  in  vigour.  Some  may  be 
strong  and  extra  long,  but  if  well  ripened  to  the  terminal  bud  they  can 
be  retained  at  full  length.  The  majority  of  shoots,  however,  are  not 
well  ripened  to  the  extreme  tips,  especially  when  the  wood  has  been 
crowded,  therefore  it  is  essential  that  the  immature  portions  be  removed. 
In  shortening  such  or  any  young  growths  which  need  reducing  in 
length  they  must  be  pruned  to  a  wood  bud.  If  not  to  a  single  wood 
bud,  a  triple  bud  ought  to  be  selected,  a  wood  bud  in  this  case  being 
situated  between  two  blossom  buds.  Shoots  cut  to  a  blossom  bud 
invariably  die  back.  It  is  important  that  all  shoots  when  in  bearing 
have  a  terminal  growth,  so  that  sap  may  be  drawn  to  the  fruit.  Weak 
shoots  if  retained  at  all  must  be  critically  examined  to  ascertain  whether 
the  buds  are  all  blossom  buds  or  mixed  with  wood  buds.  If  the  former 
predominate  it  will  not  be  wise  to  shorten  at  all  if  fruit  is  expected,  as 
the  terminal  bud  may  be  the  only  wood  bud  existing  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  shoot.  When  shortening  leading  shoots  prune  to  a  wood  bud 
situated  at  the  back  of  a  shoot,  so  that  growth  resulting  may  be  easily 
trained  in  the  right  direction. 

Training —’Fivs.t  arrange  the  main  branches  equally  over  the  wall 
surface,  the  subsidiary  branches  to  be  laid  in  between,  the  rest  of  the 
unoccupied  space  being  filled  in  by  disposing  the  bearing  shoots  4  or 
5  inches  asunder.  After  the  main  parts  of  strong  branches  are  well 
secured  avoid  multiplying  the  number  of  shreds  and  nails  more  than 
is  necessary  in  fastening  the  young  shoots.  Use  cleans  shreds  and 
fresh  nails.  Do  not  place  the  latter  too  near  the  shoots,  which  need 
room  to  swell. 

Washing  Walls  and  Trees — Previous  to  finally  re-arranging  the 
trees,  the  walls  ought  to  be  washed  or  syringed  with  hot  water  at  a 
temperature  of  140°  to  160°.  Fill  up  old  nail  holes  with  mortar  and 
re-point  blank  spaces  between  the  courses  of  bricks.  As  a  dressing  for 
the  trees  dissolve  1  lb.  of  softsoap  in  four  gallons  of  hot  water.  Either 
syringe  with  this  at  a  temperature  of  120°.  or  brush  the  wood  and 
shoots  over  with  it.  In  applying  it  to  the  young  wood  work  the  brush 
upwards  from  the  base.  The  buds  are  not  then  dislocated  or  injured, 
and  the  work  is  more  readily  done.  Sulphur  may  be  added  to  tbe 
solution  at  the  rate  of  4  oz.  to  each  gallon.  Some  persons  add  clay  and 
soot,  bringing  it  to  the  consistency  of  thin  paint,  but  the  only 
advantage  is  the  mixture  marks  the  progress  of  the  operation.  Soft- 
soap  solution  alone,  well  worked  into  every  hole,  angle,  and  crevice  of 
the  wood,  will  reach  and  destroy  all  insects  lurking  therein. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

"Viaes,— Early  Forced  Houses. — The  Vines  in  flower  must  have  a 
temperature  of  60°  to  65°  at  night  and  70°  to  75°  by  day  artificially. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  somewhat  drier  by  free  ventilation,  leaving  a 
little  air  on  at  night,  yet  keeping  the  floors  sprinkled  three  times  a  day 
during  bright  weather.  Any  shy-setting  Grapes  may  have  the  pollen  dis¬ 
tributed  by  brushing  the  bunches  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush.  Stop  the 
laterals  at  the  first  leaf,  and  keep  those  pinched  to  one  joint  throughout 
the  season,  but  those  beyond  the  bunch  may  be  allowed  to  make  two  or 
more  joints  before  stopping  them,  provided  there  be  space  for  the  full 
exposure  of  the  leaves  to  light.  Avoid  overcrowding  the  foliage  ;  it  is 
better  to  reduce  the  laterals  than  do  that. 

Houses  Started  at  the  New  Year. — The  Vines  are  in  leaf  and  showing 
fruit.  Disbud  when  it  is  seen  which  shoots  are  likely  to  afford  the  best 
bunches.  One  bunch  on  a  spur  is  as  much  as  is  likely  to  finish  satis¬ 
factorily,  but,  if  there  be  space,  two  shoots  may  be  left,  it  being  clearly 
understood  that  only  one  is  to  be  allowed  to  carry  fruit,  the  duplicate 
only  remaining  until  choice  can  be  made  of  the  best,  and  in  case  of  two 
shoots  being  left  one  ought  to  be  near  the  main  rod,  so  as  to  keep  the 
spur  as  short  as  possible.  Weakly  Vines,  how'ever,  may  be  given  more 
latitude,  so  as  to  secure  stouter  wood,  larger  and  plumper  eyes,  and  better 
bunches  in  future. 

Houses  to  Afford  Grapes  in  July  and  August. — The  Vines  must  now 
be  started.  Damp  the  rods  three  times  a  day  and  every  available  surface. 
A  temperature  of  50°  at  night,  55°  by  day,  and  65°  from  sun  heat  is 
suitable  until  the  buds  begin  to  move.  Bring  the  inside  border  into  a 
thoroughly  moist  state  by  repeated  supplies  of  tepid  water  or  liquid 
manure.  Afford  outside  borders  suflScient  protection  to  prevent  chill. 
Depress  young  canes  to  the  horizontal  line  or  lower  to  insure  the  eyes 
breaking  evenly. 

Ripe  Grapes. — Avoid  fire  heat  as  much  as  possible  in  the  Grape 
room,  admitting  air  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  moisture,  replenishing 
the  bottles  with  clear  soft  water  as  required.  An  equable  temperature 
of  45°  is  most  suitable. 

New  Borders. — The  soil  for  new  borders  should  now  be  prepared, 
and  the  best  for  the  purpose  is  the  top  3  inches  of  a  rich  pasture  of  a 
friable  nature,  neither  light  nor  very  heavy.  As  that  is  not  always 
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obtainable  light  loam  may  have  an  addition  of  clay  marl,  and  heavy 
loam  an  addition  of  calcareous  gravel  or  old  mortar  and  brick  rubbish, 
from  a  fourth  to  a  sixth  in  each  case.  To  good  friable  loam  add  a  tenth 
of  wood  ashes,  one-fifth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  a  twentieth  of  charcoal, 
and  a  fortieth  part  each  of  crushed  bones  and  calcined  oyster  shells. 
These  proportions  may  be  added  to  any  soil  after  its  texture  has  been 
made  heavier  or  lighter  as  before  stated.  If  the  soil  be  poor  a  fifth  of 
short  fresh  stable  manure  or  horse  droppings  may  be  added,  otherwise 
manure  or  vegetable  refuse  should  not  be  used,  manure  in  most  cases 
being  best  applied  as  a  mulch. 

In  preparing  the  border,  which  may  be  proceeded  with  as  the  weather 
permits,  bear  in  mind  that  no  fruit  tree  requires  more  copious  supplies 
of  water  when  in  growth  than  the  Vine,  and  at  the  same  time  is  more 
impatient  of  stagnant  water  ;  hence  drainage  should  first  receive 
attention,  and  instead  of  excavating,  concreting,  or  cementing,  keep 
the  border  well  elevated  as  far  as  circumstances  admit.  Employ  3-inch 
drains,  with  proper  fall  and  outlet.  Provide  a  foot  of  drainage,  the 
roughest  at  the  bottom  and  the  smallest  at  the  top,  which  last  preferably 
may  be  old  mortar  rubbish.  If  the  border  is  intended  for  early  or  late 
Vines  allow  a  rather  sharp  slope  to  the  south  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
off  wet  by  lights  or  other  means.  Two  feet  depth  of  soil  is  ample,  but 
it  ought  to  be  2^  feet  at  first  to  allow  for  settling,  and  the  compost,  should 
be  well  compacted. 

The  best  time  for  planting  Vines  is  from  April  to  June  inclusive, 
and  those  intended  to  be  planted  at  that  season  should  now  be  cut  back 
to  the  length  required,  and  be  placed  in  a  cool  Peach  house  or  pit  to 
start  into  growth.  When  the  new  shoots  are  2  or  3  inches  long  shake 
out  the  plants  and  plant  them  in  the  permanent  borders,  spreading  the 
roots  out  carefully,  and  working  the  soil  well  amongst  them.  A  G-feet 
width  of  border  will  be  sufficient  in  the  first  instance.  When  the  roots 
are  to  have  the  run  of  both  inside  and  outside  borders  they  should  be 
confined  inside,  not  making  the  outside  border  until  the  Vines  are 
thoroughly  established. 

IVIelons, — In  a  Melon  house  a  ridge  the  whole  length  of  the  bed, 
about  2  feet  wide  at  the  base,  with  the  top  flattened  so  as  to  give  a 
depth  of  10  to  12  inches,  is  preferable  to  hillocks,  the  soil  being  made 
firm,  and  when  warm  the  plants  may  be  turned  out,  compacting  the 
soil  well  about  the  balls,  and  raising  it  a  little  higher  than  before,  but 
not  more  than  within  half  an  inch  of  the  seed  leaves.  The  plants  can 
be  placed  2  to  2\  feet  asunder,  the  leading  or  primary  shoots  being 
taken  up  without  stopping  until  fully  two-thirds  the  distance  they  are 
intended  to  travel  is  reached,  then  pinch  out  the  point  of  each.  Some 
varieties  will  show  fruit  on  the  first  laterals,  and  as  early  Melons  are  a 
consideration  let  them  remain,  taking  out  the  point  at  a  joint  above 
them.  To  allow  all  the  laterals  to  remain  would  very  much  overcrowd 
the  foliage  ;  therefore  rub  off  the  alternate  laterals  whilst  they  are 
quite  young.  After  stopping  the  first  laterals  the  succeeding  growths 
will  show  fruit  at  the  second  or  third  joint.  The  growths  should  be 
trained  thinly  and  regularly,  so  that  every  part  is  evenly  covered  with 
foliage  and  fruit.  The  plants  will  require  but  little  water  as  yet  ; 
nevertheless,  maintain  the  soil  in  a  moist  condition,  avoiding  anything 
approaching  to  saturation.  Sprinkle  every  available  surface  in  the 
morning  of  bright  days,  and  again  at  closing  time  or  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Ventilate  carefully,  avoiding  currents  of  cold  air  ;  some  hexagon 
netting  or  thin  scrim  canvas  placed  over  the  ventilators  will  break  the 
force  of  cutting  winds.  Keep  the  night  temperature  at  70°,  falling  to 
65°  in  the  morning,  5°  less  in  severe  weather  being  better  than  seeking 
to  maintain  the  higher  temperature  by  sharp  firing  ;  75°  by  day,  rising 
to  80°  or  85°  from  sun  heat,  and  90°  to  95°  after  closing,  bottom  heat  to 
be  kept  steady  at  80°. 

Plants  in  Pits  or  Frames.  —  Plants  with  the  shoots  trained  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  require  somewhat  different  treatment.  The  plants 
being  pinched  at  the  second  leaf  will  produce  two  or  more  shoots,  and 
these  being  stopped  in  turn  will  result  in  four  ;  if  more  reduce  to  that 
number,  and  train  two  to  the  front  and  two  to  the  back  of  the  frame 
or  pit.  Shoots  springing  from  the  collar  should  be  rubbed  off  whilst 
quite  young,  and  do  not  encourage  any  laterals  nearer  the  stem  than 
6  inches.  This  will  keep  the  collar  clear.  Stop  the  principal  shoots 
when  within  a  foot  of  the  sides  of  the  frame  or  pit,  and  thus  throw  the 
vigour  into  the  laterals,  which  will  show  fruit  at  the  second  or  third 
joint,  stopping  them  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  Cover  the  lights  with 
double  mats  at  night,  and  see  that  linings  are  regularly  attended  to, 
renewing  the  old  linings  as  required. 

Prepare  material  for  forming  fresh  beds  about  a  fortnight  before 
it  is  desired  to  make  up  the  beds.  The  manure  and  leaves  should  be 
thoroughly  incorporated.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be  seen  whether  there 
is  enough  moisture  to  produce  decomposition,  fermentation  being  the 
result  ;  if  not,  turn  the  whole,  sprinkle  with  w’ater,  so  as  to  moisten  the 
mass,  and  when  in  good  heat  turn  again  outside  to  inside  and  vice  versa, 
two  or  three  turnings  being  required  at  intervals  of  about  four  days. 
The  bottom  heat  of  fermenting  beds  should  be  85°  to  90°. 

Shift  later  sown  plants  into  larger  pots,  or  add  soil  as  the  plants 
advance,  stopping  those  for  frames  at  the  second,  not  stopping  those  for 
trellises,  but  placing  a  small  stick  to  each  for  support,  and  rubbing  off 
laterals  as  they  appear. 

Cherry  Houses. — A  lean-to,  or  preferably  a  three-quarters  span- 
roof  house  erected  against  a  south  wall,  is  suitable  for  Cherries.  The 
trees  should  be  trained  to  a  trellis  about  1  foot  from  the  glass  ;  they 
succeed  admirably  grown  in  pots,  and  the  house  is  set  at  liberty  for 
other  purposes  about  half  the  year.  Plenty  of  ventilation  should  be 
provided  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  house,  and  in  the  case  of  planted- 


out  trees  the  roof  lights  ought  to  be  moveable.  The  border  should  be 
inside,  though  the  roots  may  have  access  to  an  outside  one,  thoroughly 
drained  to  carry  off  superfluous  water.  Good  loam,  rather  strong,  is 
most  suitable,  adding  about  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  a  similar 
proportion  of  road  scrapings.  Trees  from  the  open  wall  between  four 
and  six  years  trained  if  carefully  removed  to  the  house  come  into 
bearing  at  once.  Water  well  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and 
ventilate  freely,  syringing  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon, 
employing  fire  heat  only  to  exclude  frost.  When  the  trees  are  fairly  in 
growth  let  the  day  temperature  from  fire  heat  be  50°  to  55°,  rising  to 
60°  to  65°  from  sun,  increasing  the  ventilation  from  55°,  and  close  at 
that  temperature,  leaving,  however,  a  little  ventilation  on  day  and 
night,  10°  to  45°  at  night  from  artificial  heat  will  be  sufficient.  Early 
Rivers,  Black  Tartarian,  Governor  Wood,  and  Elton  are  suitable 
varieties  for  forcing. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Caladlums. — If  the  tubers  of  these  have  been  resting  in  a 
moderately  warm  place  they  will  have  started  into  growth.  The  old 
soil  may  be  shaken  from  them,  and  divided  where  increased  stock  is 
needed,  and  placed  in  small  pots.  The  compost  may  consist  of  good 
loam,  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  a  little  decayed  manure.  These  tubers 
start  well  in  boxes  amongst  leaf  mould  and  sand,  but  when  subjected  to 
this  treatment  they  should  be  potted  directly  they  commence  root 
activity.  Whichever  method  is  practised  the  pots  or  boxes  containing 
the  tubers  should  be  placed  in  brisk  heat.  Very  little  water  will  be 
needed  until  the  plants  begin  to  grow  and  root  freely. 

iichlmenes. — These  may  also  be  removed  from  the  old  soil  and 
started  into  growth.  They  do  well  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes  amongst 
light  material.  If  the  soil  in  which  they  are  laid  is  in  a  suitable 
condition  for  moisture,  and  the  surface  of  the  pans  covered  with  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse,  they  will  not  need  water  until  their  growths  appear 
above  the  soil.  When  plants  in  5  and  6-inch  pots  are  largely  used  for 
decoration  the  tubers  may  be  placed  thickly  together,  but  when  required 
for  making  up  in  baskets  or  planting  into  pans  they  should  be  more 
thinly  disposed. 

Gloxinias. — Considerable  trouble  is  saved  when  these  are  started  in 
boxes  amongst  leaf  mould  and  srnd.  After  they  have  commenced  to 
grow  they  can  be  lifted  out  with  a  good  portion  attached  to  their  roots 
and  placed  at  once  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower. 
Seed  may  also  be  sown  ;  the  pots  or  pans  used  should  be  filled  with  fine 
light  soil  and  the  surface  made  even,  on  which  scatter  the  seed.  Fine 
seed  of  this  nature  should  not  be  covered,  but  gently  watered  with  a 
fine  rose  can,  and  then  the  pots  covered  with  a  square  of  glass.  The 
pots  after  the  seeds  are  sown  should  be  placed  into  a  temperature  of 
60°  to  65°. 

Adlantum  cuneatum. — The  earliest  plants  will  have  started  freely 
into  growth,  and  may  be  transferred  into  larger  pots.  Do  not  disturb 
the  old  ball,  beyond  the  removal  of  the  crocks  from  the  base.  Where  an 
increase  in  the  stock  is  needed,  and  plenty  of  seedlings  have  not  been 
raised,  a  number  of  plants  that  display  signs  of  starting  may  be  cut 
into  two  or  four  portions  according  to  requirements.  Use  for  a  compost 
good  loam,  two  parts,  the  remaining  part  being  composed  of  sand  and 
leaf  mould.  These  plants  must  be  watered  with  care  until  they  are 
growing  and  rooting  freely.  Those  that  are  divided  will  need  very  little 
water  for  some  time  if  the  material  on  which  they  stand  is  kept  moist 
by  syringing  frequently  amongst  the  pots. 

ZVllcrolepla  hlrta  crlstata. — This  is  an  excellent  Fern  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes,  and  can  be  increased  very  rapidly  by  division.  Plants 
that  are  cut  up  into  small  pieces  and  potted  into  2-inch  pots  will  be 
useful  by  the  autumn,  and  will  average  18  inches  or  more  in  diameter. 
If  the  plants  are  started  in  brisk  heat  they  should  afterwards  be  grown 
in  an  intermediate  temperature,  or  even  in  a  vinery.  If  placed  in  too 
much  heat  they  soon  become  a  prey  to  scale. 

Selaglnellas. — A  number  of  pots  should  be  filled  with  moderately 
light  soil  level  to  the  rim,  and  small  pieces  of  the  old  S.  denticulata 
dibbled  evenly  over  the  surface  ;  the  smaller  the  pieces,  the  better 
the  plants  look  after  they  cover  the  soil.  These  pots  can  be  stood 
in  any  convenient  place  until  the  plants  are  in  active  growth.  The 
floor  of  Cucumber  and  Melon  houses,  or  amongst  Palms,  will  suit  them 
well.  Plants  of  the  old  S.  Martens!  may  also  be  broken  up  and  placed 
into  4  and  5-inch  pots.  Where  grown  in  low  pans  they  look  very 
effective  for  dinner- table  decoration.  The  variegated  form  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

Crotons. — Where  brisk  heat  can  be  maintained  all  plants  that 
need  repotting  may  be  done  at  once.  The  soil  to  be  used  must  be  well 
warmed,  and  if  practicable  the  plants  should  be  repotted  iu  the  house 
in  which  they  are  growing.  Plants  that  have  become  leggy  or  bare  at 
the  base  may,  if  they  display  signs  of  growth,  be  notched  and  mossed. 
If  kept  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  they  will  soon  form  roots,  and  can 
be  taken  off  and  established  in  pots.  This  is  decidedly  the  best  method 
where  large,  well  furnished  plants  are  needed. 

Bracsenas. — These  plants  are  very  often  ruined  by  confining  them 
too  long  in  small  pots.  In  the  early  stages  of  growth,  whether  stove  or 
greenhouse  varieties,  a  good  proportion  of  leaf  mould  should  be  used  in 
the  soil.  After  potting,  these  plants  need  careful  watering  until  they 
are  rooting  and  growing  freely.  Brisk,  moist  heat  should  also  be  given 
them  ;  even  the  greenhouse  kinds  are  benefited  by  warmth  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth.  Plants  with  large  heads  that  have  become  bare  at 
the  base  may  be  re-rooted  ;  they  should  be  well  notched  and  the  incisions 
covered  with  moss,  which  keep  damp. 
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APIARIAN  NOTES. 

Pressing  Honey. 

All  my  honey,  whether  from  Clover  or  Heather,  is  pressed. 
My  method  is  to  hold  the  frame  of  honey  between  the  light  and 
the  eye,  and  any  pollen  visible  is  excised,  a  knife  being  run  round 
the  inside  of  the  frame,  severing  the  combs  from  it  ;  then  holding 
the  frame  by  the  ends  a  sudden  jerk  throws  it  on  a  large  dish.  The 
comb  is  next  cut  into  proper  pieces  for  the  cylinder  of  the 
presser,  and  when  a  number  of  them  are  prepared,  each  piece 
is  lifted  with  a  fork,  placed  in  the  cylinder  and  rammed.  When 
full,  the  slide  is  placed  beneath  the  screw.  As  honey  does  not 
flow  easily  the  screw  has  to  be  turned  gently,  but  gradually. 
When  the  honey  is  all  extracted  the  screw  is  slackened,  the  slide 
moved  sideways,  and  the  cake  of  wax  is  pressed  out.  Meanwhile,  the 
honey  has  escaped  into  a  tin  beneath,  and  when  this  is  full  it  is 
poured  into  a  sieve,  the  uppermost  of  a  series  of  different  meshes, 
then  into  another  tin.  From  this  receptacle  the  honey  is  passed 
through  a  muslin  or  net  bag  and  from  thence  into  a  pail  having  a 
sluice  or  valve,  from  which  it  runs  into  jars.  To  preserve  the  flavour 
of  the  honey  and  keep  free  from  dust  the  jars  are  immediately 
covered  with  parchment. 

The  whole  operation  may  be  performed  by  one  person,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  not  a  single  drop  of  honey  comes  into  contact 
with  the  hands  or  out  of  place,  and  the  most  fastidious  persons 
may  rest  assured  that  cleanliness  is  always  maintained.  Some 
people  use  cheese  cloths  in  conjunction  with  the  presser,  but  I  have 
never  approved  of  the  plan.  The  hands  of  the  manipulator  have 
to  be  repeatedly  brought  into  contact  with  the  honey  ;  besides,  if 
pollen  be  not  carefully  excised,  it  is  mixed  and  pressed  out  with 
the  honey.  Some  persons,  however,  argue  that  the  method  is  a 
good  one,  and  that  no  further  preparation  is  necessary.  An  old 
bee-keeper  of  my  acquaintance  has  used  a  presser  of  this  sort  for 
fifty  years,  and  says  there  is  no  better  plan,  but  for  the  reasons 
stated  above  I  have  long  since  abandoned  cheese-cloths. 

A  near  relative  of  mine  has  been  experimenting  with  the 
“Garstang  ’’  presser  made  on  the  above  principle,  but  he  is  not  in 
favour  of  it ;  it  messes  the  hands  too  much,  and  is  no  speedier  than  the 
Lanarkshire  presser.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  honey  presser, 
to  press  at  the  speed  of  a  ton  per  day,  combined  with  cleanliness, 
is  still  a  thing  of  the  future.  Bee-keepers,  studying  their  own 
interest,  will  do  well,  whatever  change  or  progress  is  made,  to  elect 
that  which  preserves  the  purity  of  the  honey.  Let  all  improve¬ 
ments  be  on  strictly  tidy  and  cleanly  lines,  and  they  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  as  it  has  been  to  me. 

Bees  and  Fruit. 

For  many  years  past  there  has  been  no  lack  of  evidence  proving 
bees  to  be  necessary  in  many  cases  for  the  perfect  fertilization  of 
flowers.  Some  flowers  have  pollen  so  glutinous  that  were  it  not 
for  bees  they  would  soon  die  out.  It  must  be  kept  in  view  that 
in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  other  plants  for  the  use  of  man 
there  is,  or  should  be,  every  effort  made  to  get  the  maximum  bulk 
yearly  with  the  minimum  of  labour  and  expense.  Bees  some¬ 
times  do  this  for  us.  The  pollen  is  literally  wrought  into  a  paste 
by  the  incessant  wind  and  rain  at  time  of  flowering,  and  but  for 
the  bees  in  a  chance  hour  of  sunshine  fertilizing  these  blossoms 
many  of  them  would  not  produce  a  single  fruit.  From 
similar  causes  I  have  seen  whole  fields  of  Beans  nearly 
barren.  Bees  are  not  the  only  agents  which  act  as  fertilizers,  but 
their  great  numbers  ensure  crops  of  fruit  sometimes  when  the 
weather  is  unfavourable  and  other  insects  scarce. 

Evidence  has  been  also  given  that  bees  have  been  observed 
working  on  fruit  blossoms,  yet  there  was  no  fruit ;  but  there  is  a 
time  that  flowers  do  not  yield  up  their  pollen,  and  at  these  periods, 
although  bees  seem  busy  they  may  not  be  getting  pollen.  Then 
there  must  be  allowance  made  for  frosts  after.  Nor  is  the 
evidence  because  there  was  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  on  trees  bees 
never  wrought  upon  reliable,  because  the  trees  in  question  were 
perhaps  not  constantly  watched. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bunyard  (see  page  69)  that  bees  in 
orchard  houses  “  were  utterly  useless.”  My  experience  is  when 
bees  enter  a  glass  structure  in  search  of  pollen  or  honey,  and 
finding  the  object  of  their  search,  they  work  upon  the  flowers  as 
if  in  the  field  until  disturbed  or  satisfied.  Then  they  make  an 
effort  to  escape,  and  in  doing  so  fly  against  the  glass,  and  are  lost. 
Some  gardeners  on  favourable  days  give  bees  all  the  advantages  to 
enter  fruit  houses,  and  they  tell  me  they  are  rewarded  by  a  good 


set  of  fruit.  To  ensure  success,  however,  the  bees  should  be 
admitted  at  the  right  time,  viz.,  when  the  flowers  are  in  a  proper 
condition  for  the  purpose. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Brewin  &  Sons,  Bawtry,  Yorkshire. — Garden  Seeds. 

M.  Bruant,  Poitiers,  France. — Plant  Xovelties. 

James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen. —  Vegetaile  and  Flower  Seeds  and 
Florists'  Plants. 

R.  C.  Notcutt,  Broughton  Road  Nursery,  Ipswich. —  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  other  Plants. 


^jj'^All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
P^DiTOR  ”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  question^  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Address  {J.  6’.). — Please  send  your  own  name  and  address,  and 
we  will  try  and  send  the  required  information. 

Book  (^Constant  Reader'). — We  have  made  inquiries,  and  cannot 
find  that  there  is  a  work  devoted  to  the  Auricula  by  the  gentleman  you 
name,  or  any  other  grower  of  these  plants. 

Chrysanthemum  Xlsts  (IF.  B^. — You  send  no  matter  whatever 
pertaining  to  the  lists.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  explain  the  object 
in  view  in  their  preparation.  You  will  find  several  lists  of  Japanese 
varieties  in  another  column. 

Bunarla  biennis  (F.  R.). — Raising  plants  of  this  biennial,  Honesty, 
is  effected  by  sowing  seeds  thinly  in  drills  in  the  open  ground  early  in 
June.  If  the  seedlings  are  transplanted  when  an  inch  or  two  high, 
not  less  than  a  foot  asunder,  they  make  strong  plants  by  the  autumn  for 
flowering  early  the  following  year.  A  few  plants  of  the  white  flowered 
variety  have  a  pretty  effect  among  the  others. 

Polnsettla  pulcherrlma  (Are  Old  Reader). — The  specimens  you 
send  are  of  the  late  variety  that  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  G.  Par- 
rant.  The  colour  is  richer  than  in  the  early  variety,  and  the  midribs 
more  prominent.  We  have  had  specimens  of  both  from  Mr.  Parrant, 
admirably  grown  undoubtedly,  some  of  the  bracts  of  the  late  variety 
being  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  remarkable  substance.  Those 
you  sent  were  veiy  good  indeed,  as  produced  by  such  dwarf  and  pre¬ 
sumably  late  struck  plants.  We  trust  you  will  be  a  reader  of  your 
favourite  paper  for  many  years  to  come. 

IVIargaret  Carnations  (^Market  Youngster).  —  The  market 
gardener  to  whom  you  refer  says  these  Carnations,  which  we  prefer  to 
call  Pinks,  did  not  answer  well  when  grown  in  the  open  ground,  and 
lifted  and  potted.  They  grew  to  such  a  size  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  lift  them  without  giving  a  severe  check.  They  are  now  flowering 
fairly  well,  but  it  was  during  November  and  December  that  they  were 
most  wanted.  By  the  first  week  in  February  you  ought  to  have  the 
houses  ready  for  planting,  or  better  still,  planted  with  Tomatoes,  and 
if  other  plants  hinder  this  important  work,  the  best  prices  for  the 
former — viz.,  those  obtained  during  April  and  May,  will  be  missed. 
That  might  mean  a  greater  loss  than  would  result  if  the  houses  had 
been  kept  empty  and  the  fuel  saved  during  the  winter.  Margaret 
Pinks  are  the  most  serviceable  in  winter  when  grown  in  6-inch  or 
slightly  larger  pots.  The  plants  may  be  grown  quite  in  the  open 
during  the  summer,  and  will  commence  flowering  directly  they  are 
housed  in  September  or  early  in  October.  There  will  be  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  single  flowering  varieties,  and  which  will  be  of  no  market¬ 
able  value.  Each  well-grown  plant  should  produce  eighteen,  sometimes 
a  few  more,  fairly  large  well-formed  blooms,  but  the  colours  being 
mixed,  9d.  per  dozen  is  about  all  that  will  be  obtained  for  them 
wholesale.  You  might  probably  have  room  in  one  of  the  14-feet  wide 
houses  for  eight  rows  of  plants,  or  say  500  in  all,  which  may  perhaps 
realise  £25.  March  is  soon  enough  to  sow  the  seed  in  pans  or  boxes, 
and  germination  is  more  free  in  gentle  heat  than  in  a  very  high  tempe¬ 
rature.  If  some  road  grit,  horse  droppings,  and  leaf  soil  is  mixed  with 
the  garien  soi',  that  will  most  probably  suit  the  p'ants.  A  temperature 
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ranging  from  50°  to  55°  will  be  quite  high  enough  for  the  plants 
when  in  flower.  Why  not  devote  one  or  more  houses  to  Mushroom 
growing  during  the  winter?  Mushrooms,  if  properly  managed,  often 
pay  even  better  than  Tomatoes,  and  succeed  well  under  a  roof  covering 
of  the  latter.  The  Magnum  Bonum  Tomato  is  one  of  Sutton  &  Sons’ 
novelties,  described  as  an  early,  heavy  cropping,  red-fruited  variety. 

Fertilisers  for  Azaleas  and  Camellias  (_A  Constant  Reader'). — 
Mr.  Dunkin,  to  whom  you  appeal,  says  you  may  rest  assured  that  any  of 
the  artificial  fertilisers  sent  out  by  respectable  firms,  and  freely  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Journal,  may  with  advantage  be  applied  to  these  plants, 
provided  the  directions  given  on  eaeh  tin  or  packet  are  strictly  followed. 
There  is  a  great  tendency,  especially  on  the  part  of  young  men,  to  give 
an  overdose,  and  any  unfavourable  results,  which  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  follow,  are  attributed  to  the  unsuitableness  of  the  manure. 
Clay’s  fertiliser  and  Standen’s  manure  have  been  long  applied  by  Mr. 
Dunkin  with  the  best  results  to  the  plants  in  question  and  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons.  If  given  about  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  year,  and  a 
surface  dressing  of  bonemeal  is  applied  twice  in  the  same  length  of  time, 
the  plants  are  kept  in  splendid  health,  the  growth  made  being  short- 
jointed,  and  the  leaves  of  a  deep  green  hue.  By  making  good  use  of 
these  manures  large  plants  can  be  kept  strong  and  healthy  in  much 
smaller  pots  than  are  often  employed.  Mr.  Dunkin  has  a  Camellia 
about  8  feet  in  height  and  5  feet  in  diameter,  quite  a  thick  solid  looking 
bush,  growing  in  less  than  a  bushel  of  compost.  It  has  not  been  repotted 
for  many  years,  and  will  not  be  disturbed  so  long  as  it  remains  in  its 
present  condition,  but  supported  by  fertilisers.  In  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  clarified  soot  water  is  occasionally  given.  Azaleas  would  be 
vastly  improved  if  artificial  manures  were  given  regularly,  and  the 
shoals  of  thrips  which  infest  so  many  plants  beat  a  speedy  retreat  when 
the  starvation  practice  gives  place  to  a  more  rational  one. 

Flantlngr  Border  wltb  Bedding  Plants  (^T.  G.).  —  There  are 
many  methods  of  planting  by  which  the  glaring  monotony  of  “ribbon 
borders  ’’  may  be  avoided.  One  very  simple  way  of  doing  this  is  to  make 
a  series  of  half-circles  the  entire  length  of  the  border,  so  that  the  arcs  of 
the  circles  join  as  they  cut  the  edging  in  front  of  the  border.  These 
half-circles  could  then  be  marked  out  in  double  lines  of  Iresine, 
Pyrethrum,  or  yellow  Calceolaria  ;  and  the  panels  joined  at  front  and 
back,  planted  in  pairs.  When  well  carried  out  this  is  an  effective 
arrangement.  Still  better,  however,  is  perhaps  the  following  : — Mark 
out  a  number  of  oval  or  elliptical  spaces  alternately  along  the  centre 
of  the  border.  Plant  a  raised  edging  of  Cerastium  tomentosum  6  inches 
in  width.  If  the  back  of  the  border  is  bounded  by  a  wall  or  fence 
plant  then  a  row  of  the  tallest  plants  (dot  plants  excepted)  which  you 
intend  to  employ  in  the  arrangement.  Dot  this  line,  opposite  the  centre 
of  each  oval,  with  a  strong  plant  of  Humea  elegans.  In  the  centre  of 
the  circles  a  single  plantof  Chamoepeuce  diacantha  and  Eulalia  japonica 
may  be  planted  alternately,  or  other  suitable  dot  plants  will  do  equally 
well.  Fill  in  the  groundwork  of  the  border  with  Sedum  glaucum  or 
8.  acre  aureum.  The  whole  of  the  circles  and  ovals  may  be  filled  with 
such  plants  as  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  and  Lobelias.  Each  little  group 
should  only  contain  one  colour,  but  either  the  circles  or  ovals,  or  both, 
ought  to  be  planted  in  pairs.  The  quickest  way  of  marking  the  ovals  on 
the  ground  would  be  to  first  cut  boards  into  the  right  size  and  shape, 
fasten  them  together,  then  lay  this  framework  upon  the  ground  and 
mark  around  it. 

M'ames  of  Fruits. — Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the 
specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot  be 
named  in  a  hard  green  state.  (JI.).  —  Apparently  Mere  de  Menage, 
but  in  bad  condition.  (J/.  R.,  Bcrhs). — Apple,  Rymer  ;  Pear,  Martin 
Sire.  (i?.  iS.). — 1,  Beurre  Ranee  ;  2,  Swan’s  Egg  ;  3,  Nec  Plus  Meuris. 
(Derby). — 1,  Northern  Greening  ;  2,  Dumelow’s  Seedling  ;  3,  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert ;  4,  Court  Pendfl  Plat ;  5,  Wyken  Pippen  ;  6,  Sam 
Young. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(Z.  n.  F.). — Acacia  armata.  (D.  C.). — 1,  Davallia  concinna  ;  2, 
Adiantum  cuneatum  ;  3,  Pteris  tremula  variegata.  (Lincoln). — 1, 
Dieflfenbachia  velutina  ;  2,  Dracaena  indivisa.  (F.  C.). — 1,  Libonia  flori- 
bunda  ;  2,  Eranthemum  pulchellum.  (./.  C,). — 1,  Probably  a  Diosma, 


send  when  in  flower ;  2,  Chimonanthus  fragrans.  (W.  A.). — 1,  Wood- 
wardia  radicans ;  2,  Pteris  serrulata ;  3,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ; 

4,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  cristatum  ;  5,  imperfect ;  6,  Polystichum 
aculeatum  ;  7,  Davallia  canariensis ;  8,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata ; 
10,  Selaginella  Wildenovi. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — Febeuaey  7th. 

Market  quiet.  A  few  Cape  Peaches  just  arrived  in  good  condition,  but  of 
inferior  quality. 

FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

Apples,  per  bushel  . .  . . 

2 

6 

to  9 

0 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

0 

0  to  0 

0 

Cobs  . 

40 

0 

42 

6 

Plums,  per  half  sieve  .. 
St.  Michael  Pines,  each  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes  per  lb . 

0 

6 

2 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Lemons,  case  . 

10 

0 

15 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb.  . . 

1 

0 

to  1 

6 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2  to 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Carrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

2 

0 

4 

e 

Coleworts,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Cucumbers,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  . .  . , 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . .  . .  . . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Seakale,  per  basket  . .  . . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Herbs,  bunch  . .  . .  . . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

e 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Spinach,  bushel . 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

7 

Mushrooms,  punnet  ..  .. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 


Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 


8. 

d. 

8.  d 

8 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

2 

0 

to  4  0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0tol3 

0 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays , .  . . 

0 

6 

1  0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1  0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  . . 

0 

9 

2  0 

Poiusettia,  doz.  blooms  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

2 

0 

4  0 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

bunches . 

2 

0 

6  0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

3 

0 

4  0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

12  0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . , 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Hyacinths,  dozen  spikes  .. 

3 

0 

5  0 

„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  .. 

o 

0 

4 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

Roses,  Safrano  (French), 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

0  9 

per  dozen . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Lilac  f  French)  per  bunch 

3 

6 

6  0 

Roses,  Safrano  (French), 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

per  100  . 

6 

0 

10 

0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1  0 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per 

per  dozen . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

dozen  . 

6 

0 

12  0 

Boses,  Mareohal  Neil,  per 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

dozen  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6  0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms. .  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

4  0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms 

0 

6 

1 

6 

Mignonette,  12  bunches  .. 

3 

0 

6  0 

Violets,  Parme  (French), 

Narciss,  Yellow  (French), 

per  bunch . 

3 

0 

5 

0 

dozen  bunches . 

1 

6 

2  6 

Violets,  Czar  (French),  per 

Narciss,  White  (French), 

bunch  . 

2 

6 

3 

0 

dozen  bunches . 

2 

0 

4  0 

Violets  (English),  dozen 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blcoms 

3 

0 

12  0 

bunches . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

a. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitse  (golden)  dozen 

6 

0  to  12  0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each , . 

2 

Oto  10 

0 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

36  0 

Genista,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10  6 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Azaleas,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

24 

0 

42  0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Cineraria,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

6 

0 

12  0 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Cyclamen,  per  dozen . . 

9 

0 

18  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Dracmna  terminalis,  per 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

dozen . 

18 

0 

42  0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

24  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each  . .  . . 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Ericas,  per  dozen 

9 

0 

24  0 

„  (specimens)  ..  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Euonvmus,  var.,  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

18  0 

Poiusettia,  per  dozen . .  . . 

12 

0 

15 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24  0 

Solanums,  per  dozen. .  .. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  . . 

4 

0 

18  0 

Sineraira  per  doz . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Ferns  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0 

6  0 

Tulips,  per  dozen  .,  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  . .  . . 

1 

0 

7  6 

POOR  PASTURE. 


To  all  permanent  pasture,  old  or  new,  that  is  now  brown  and 
bare  the  term  of  poor  pasture  is  applicable  ;  with  very  few 
exceptions  it  also  applies  to  all  pasture  not  brought  under 
thorough  systematic  cultivation,  and  so  maintained.  The 
exceptions  are  marsh,  fen,  and  vale  pasture  in  alluvial  soil, 
rich  in  pristine  fertility.  Such  pasture  and  no  other  may  be 
left  out  of  our  calculations.  The  remainder — t.e.,  the  greater 
part — suffers  more  or  less,  generally  more,  from  soil  exhaustion. 
Nothing  approaching  a  high  standard  of  fertility  has  it  ever 
had  ;  manure,  so-called,  has  been  applied  in  a  perfunctory 
manner,  in  insufficient  quantities,  and  at  such  long  intervals,  that 
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soil  exhaustion  may  safely  be  said  to  be  always  in  evidence. 
Plainly  be  it  said  to  every  farmer  that  pasture  requires  an 
annual  dressing  of  manure  in  sufficient  quantity  to  replenish 
witb  fertility  every  particle  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  sucb 
annual  dressing  to  be  in  addition  to  droppings  from  stock  turned 
out  to  grass. 

Agreeing  as  we  almost  invariably  do  to  cancelling  arbitrary 
restrictive  covenants  in  farm  leases  or  agreements,  we  would  not 
only  insist  upon  sustained  fertility  of  soil,  but  would  have  an 
annual  inspection  made  by  the  estate  agent  or  other  competent 
person.  The  test  might  be  applied  when  most  convenient,  but 
the  most  certain  test  would  be  that  of  colour  in  winter.  Brown, 
dead  looking  pasture  in  winter  is  poor  pasture  ;  green,  fresh 
looking  pasture  in  winter  is  rich  pasture.  As  we  write  we  have 
in  mind  two  meadows  which  now,  at  the  end  of  Januai’y,  present 
a  strikingf  contrast.  One  is  fresb  and  green  as  an  emerald  ;  it  is 
full  of  growth,  for  the  cows  were  withdi-awn  from  it  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  there  will  be  a  full  bite  for  them  early  in  spring. 
The  other  is  brown  and  bare,  cows  or  store  beasts  have  been  out 
on  it  all  the  winter,  having  a  miserable  pittance  of  Oat  straw  once 
a  day.  Stock  and  pasture  are  alike  starved.  Both  are  caricatures 
which  we  would  gladly  improve  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

While  it  is  certain  that  the  long  drought  of  1893  told  upon 
all  pasture,  the  herbage  of  rich  pasture  only  failed  for  a  short 
time  at  midsummer.  The  annual  February  manure  dressing  told 
so  well  that  growth  strong  and  early  followed ;  there  was  a  fair, 
in  many  cases  a  full  crop  of  hay.  Had  this  been  as  general  as  it 
ought  the  amount  of  imported  hay  would  not  have  grown  to 
209,000  tons,  as  it  is  now  said  to  have  done,  nor  would  stock 
have  fallen  so  low  in  price.  In  so  mild  a  winter  it  will,  in  view 
of  an  early  spring,  be  advisable  to  apply  the  annual  dressing  of 
chemical  manure  earlier  than  umal — say  in  the  third  week  of 
February  if  the  weather  continues  open.  Where  sheep  folding 
on  hill  farms  has  been  in  full  action  during  the  winter  nothing 
more  will  be  required,  but  for  all  other  pasture  without  exception 
should  have  from  2  to  3  cwt.  per  acre  of  pure  chemical  manure. 
To  those  farmers  who  have  dressed  some  of  their  pasture  with 
farmyard  manure  we  say.  Give  the  remainder  a  dressing  of 
chemical  manure  and  watch  closely  the  result,  compare  carefully 
the  cost,  and  apply  the  lesson  to  future  practice. 

It  can  do  nothing  but  good  to  tell  once  more  of  an  example 
of  this  in  our  own  practice.  A  large  piece  of  permanent  pasture, 
held  in  reserve  for  hay,  was  divided  by  a  road  into  two  equal 
parts,  alike  in  every  important  respect,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
try  the  effect  of  muck  on  one  half  and  chemical  manure  on  the 
other.  Th3  farmyard  manure,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cartloads 
per  acre,  was  applied  in  the  autumn,  towards  the  end  of  October  ; 
its  effect  was  soon  visible,  the  herbage  assuming  a  lively  green 
hue,  and  making  gi-owth  while  the  weather  was  mild  and  open, 
so  that  it  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  brown  stunted 
appearance  of  the  other  half.  In  the  following  February  this 
part  was  dressed  with  chemical  manure,  consisting  of  I  cwt. 
nitrate  of  potash,  f  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  ^  cwt.  mineral  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  i  cwt.  steamed  bone  flour,  procured  separately 
from  a  reliable  source  and  mixed  at  the  farm.  The  effect  of 
this  dressing  was  remarkable  ;  the  herbage,  starting  into  growth 
quickly,  soon  took  the  lead  of  the  other,  eventually  yielding  a 
crop  of  hay  twice  the  bulk  of  that  obtained  from  the  farmyard 
manure. 

Subsequently  the  use  of  farmyard  manure  was  discontinued 
altogether  on  the  hay  pastures,  and  the  effect  of  a  regular 
annual  dressing  of  the  chemical  manures  was  a  steady  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  whole  of  the  pasture,  which,  so  far  as  the  hay  crop 
was  concerned,  was  very  little  if  at  all  affected  by  drought,  for 
the  application  of  the  manure  by  the  end  of  February  or  early 
in  March  ensured  an  early  strong  growth  and  a  full  crop  of 
hay.  Experience  has  shown  the  importance  of  this  early  dress¬ 
ing,  for  if  it  is  not  used  till  April  a  month’s  growth  may  be  lost. 


apart  from  the  risk  of  drought  and  subsequent  waste  of  manure. 
We  may  add  that 'when,  in  1885,  the  home  farm  upon  which 
such  good  work  was  done  passed  out  of  our  hands,  the  showery 
spring  of  that  year  brought  the  crown  and  finish  to  our  work  in 
a  crop  of  hay  of  fully  double  the  bulk  of  any  previous  year. 

Ultimately  we  were  induced  to  modify  our  chemical  manure 
formula  for  pasture,  mainly  because  that  splendid  fertilizer 
nil  rate  of  potash  is  so  expensive,  and  muriate  of  potash  is  so 
cheap  and  so  efficient.  Our  annual  dressing  per  acre  is  now  1  cwt. 
nitrate  of  soda,  1  cwt.  superphosphate,  4  cwt.  muriate  of  potash, 
I  cwt.  steamed  bone  flour,  and  2  cwt.  common  salt.  Procure 
enough  of  these  splendid  fertilizers  separately,  have  them  mixed 
carefully  a  few  days  before  using,  and  apply  this  year  in  the 
third  week  of  February,  and  in  no  year  later  than  the  fourth 
week.  Last  year  it  was  the  rain  in  the  last  week  of  February 
and  the  first  few  days  of  March  that  dissolved  and  washed-in 
the  manure,  so  that  the  pasture  derived  full  benefit  from  it  in 
the  drought  which  set  in  so  soon  afterwards. 

WORK.  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Get  in  the  spiing  corn  whenever  the  land  is  in  a  condition  suitable 
for  the  work.  Long  and  persistently  have  we  advised  the  extension  of 
the  Oat  crop  ;  glad  indeed  are  we  to  find  that  at  length  it  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  leading  cereal  crop  of  this  country.  We  may  also 
remind  our  readers  of  the  importance  of  the  selection  of  good  seed,  thick, 
short,  full,  and  heavy.  Such  seed  corn  drilled  with  the  manure  in  soil 
autumn-cleaned  and  well  tilled  will  yield  a  crop  far  above  the  average. 
Let  your  standard  of  excellence  for  this  crop  be  ten  quarters  an  acre, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  twelve  quarters  in  good  mixed 
soil.  With  Oats  at  the  present  price  of  218.  a  quarter,  and  the  straw  at 
from  603.  to  80s.  per  ton,  we  have  a  crop  worth  £20  an  acre.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  straw  will  maintain  its  present  high  price,  but  the 
great  scarcity  of  hay  has  forced  the  Oat  straw  into  such  prominence  as 
was  never  before  given  to  it,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  in  general  use. 

Black  Tartarian  is  our  favourite  sort  for  spring  sowing,  but  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  we  have  always  found  a  really  fine  heavy  sample  of 
White  Canadian  go  well  on  market.  Sow  from  three  to  five  bushels  an 
acre,  according  to  soil,  the  better  the  soil  and  situation  the  lesser  the 
quantity.  Drill  in  with  the  corn  in  good  sound  land  1  cwt.  nitrate 
soda  and  2  cwt.  superphosphate,  in  poor  land  use  2  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda. 

If  spring  Beans  are  grown  sow  as  soon  as  possible  ;  sow  also  Peas 
now,  and  remember  how  useful  Pea  straw  is  for  the  fiock.  Both  Peas 
and  Beans  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  mixed  dietary  of  sheep  and 
cattle  ;  we  restrict  their  growth  to  the  home  requirements,  giving 
preference  to  Oats  and  Barley  for  any  superfluous  quantities  for  sale. 
Barley  usually  follows  Oats,  but  it  has  long  been  our  custom  to  sow  Oats 
in  any  land  coming  late  to  hand,  and  we  have  found  that  Oats  may  be 
sown  to  yield  a  useful  crop  any  time  from  early  in  February  till  the 
first  or  second  week  of  May.  The  latter  date  is  full  late  we  admit, 
but  we  have  had  some  very  useful  May-sown  Oats — a  sort  of  emergency 
crop,  not  exactly  up  to  our  ten-quarter  standard. 
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31 
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26-4 
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Friday 

2 
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49-9 
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W. 

39-9 

52-9 

34-1 

58-2 

29-3 
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3 
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41-9 

51-8 

47-1 

82-8 

44-0 

— 

29-829 

41-7 

40-1 

40-4 

48-0 

36-8 

67-2 

31-4 
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REMARKS. 


28tli.— Brilliant  sunshine  all  morning;  showers  of  wet  snow  at  1.45  P.M.;  sunshine 
again  about  3.30  P.M.,  and  brilliant  evening. 

29th. — Some  sunshine  early,  cloudy  from  10  A.M.  to  noon,  and  generally  sunny  in  after¬ 
noon;  rain  from  11.45  p.M. 

Cth.— Rain  till  2.30  A.M.i  bright  sun  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  brief  intervals  of 
cloud. 

Slst. — Rain  from  1.30  A.M.  to  6  A.M.,  and  8.30  A.M.  to  11  A.M.;  gleams  of  sun  about 
3  P.M.,  but  overcast  again  with  slight  showers  later. 

1st. — Shower  at  1  A.M.;  almost  cloudless  from  about  6  A.M.  to  11  A.M.  and  bright 
sun  to  0.3  I  P.M.;  rain  from  4  P.M.  to  7  P.M.,  and  overcast  after. 

2nd. — Overcast  and  mild  throughout. 

3rd. — Rain  from  6  A.M.  to  7.30  A.M.,  and  overcast  till  10  A.M.,  bright  sunshine  from 
10.30  A.M.  to  sunset,  and  clear  evening. 

A  mild  and,  notwithstanding  some  sunshine,  a  rather  wet  week.— G,  J.  Symons 
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Exquisitely  pure  and  beautiful  as  is  the  Snowdrop  it 
would  have  a  worthy  rival  in  the  Snowflake  could  rivalry 
be  imagined  between  such  beautiful  flowers.  It  appears  strange 
that  while  so  many  flowers' of  less  beauty  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  many  of  our  greater  poets,  the  Leucoium  seems  to  have 
met  with  unmerited  neglect  at  their  hands.  So  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware,  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  is  the  only  one  who 
has  introduced  this  beautiful  blossom  into  his  verse. 

If,  however,  the  poets  have  neglected  the  fair  Snowflake,  some 
of  our  old  flower  lovers  recognised  its  beauty  and  worth  in  the 
garden.  Parkinson  in  his  “  Paradisus  ”  speaks  of  five  sorts,  one  of 
which  is  probably  a  Snowdrop,  and  in  other  old  works  frequent 
mention  under  various  names  is  made  of  one  or  more  of  the  varie¬ 
ties.  Since  this  is  so  the  absence  of  the  Snowflakes  from  so  many 
gardens  in  the  present  day  speaks  volumes  in  testimony  of  the 
decadence  of  the  taste  for  hardy  bulbous  flowers — a  decadence 
which  it  is  cheering  to  see  has  noc  only  been  checked,  but  turned 
into  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  flowers  as  the 
subjects  of  this  article. 

In  searching  for  information  regarding  the  Leucoiums  it  is  a 
little  puzzling  to  find  them  figuring  under  such  diverse  names. 
The  original  spelling  of  the  name  one  would  think  must  have 
been  Lcucoion,  on  account  of  its  derivation  from  the  two  words 
leulcos,  white,  and  ion^  a  Violet,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.  This  appears  to  have  been  corrupted  into  Leucoium,  and 
by  a  further  change  it  became  with  many  Leucojum.  The  popular 
name  was  in  olden  times  the  “  Bulbous  Violet,”  which  it  is  supposed 
was  altered  by  Curtis  to  Snowflake.  Philip  Miller,  in  his  “  Gar¬ 
deners’  Dictionary,”  classes  it  with  the  Snowdrop,  under  the  name 
of  Xarcisso-Leucojum,  while  he  applies  Leucojum  itself  to  the 
Stocks  and  Wallflowers.  Some  interesting  but  unprofitable 
searches  in  the  works  of  our  old  writers  would  permit  of  further 
remarks  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  but  enough  has  probably 
been  said  already. 

The  latest  arrangement  of  the  genus  is  that  of  Mr.  J.  G 
Baker  in  his  “  Handbook  of  the  Amaryllidese,”  and  in  these  noteg 
I  have  followed  the  classification  of  that  work,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  persons  interested  in  the  Narcissi,  Galanthus,  and 
other  allied  plants.  .In  the  sub-genus  Euleucojum  Mr.  Baker 
places  the  fairly  well  known  Summer  Snowflakes,  L.  sestivum  of 
Linnaeus  and  L.  pulchellum  of  Salisbury.  These  are  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  in  gardens,  but  few  who  grow  them  observe  that  the 
plants  are  distinct.  The  first  is,  I  think,  the  finer  species,  although 
the  beautiful  shining  appearance  of  the  flowers  of  the  latter  give 
it  a  claim  to  the  specific  name  of  pulchellum.  Both  are,  however, 
worth  growing,  and  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  garden,  the 
flowers  of  L.  pulchellum  being  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those 
of  L.  aestivum.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  its  narrower  leaves  and 
smaller  flowers  and  capsules.  It  is  true  that  these  plants  have  a 
fault,  and  that  is  in  their  growth  being  tall  compared  with  the  size 
of  the  blooms,  but  this  failing  can  well  be  condoned  for  the  purity 
of  the  flowers  themselves,  which  are  snow  white  save  for  the  beau, 
tiful  green  tips  of  the  outside  of  the  perianth  segments,  the  blooms 
of  L.  pulchellum  having  a  most  beautiful  satin-like  lustre.  These 
flowers  are  produced  several  on  a  long  stout  stem,  and  the  bright 
green  glossy  leaves  are  a  great  feature  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant. 
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The  normal  period  of  flowering  of  these  summer  species  is  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May.  While  L.  aes'ivum  is 
found  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  occurring  in  Britain,  and 
from  France  to  the  Crimea,  Armenia,  and  Bithynia,  L.  pulchellum 
appears  to  have  a  more  restricted  habitat,  as  Mr.  Baker  gives 
Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Isles  as  its  habitats.  The  “  Handbook  of 
the  Amaryllidese  ”  gives  as  a  synonym  of  L.  pulchellum,  L.  Her- 
nandezi  ;  and  although  nurserymen  frequently  catalogue  the  latter 
as  distinct  from  pulchellum  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  plant 
which  would  warrant  one  in  differing  from  that  authority. 

The  sub-genus  Erinosma  contains  only  one  species,  L.  vernum 
of  Linna3us,  and  the  “  Botanical  Magazine  ;  ”  Herbert’s  name 
being  Erinosma  vernum.  Of  this  and  its  varieties  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  they  are  worthy  of  a  good  place  in  the  choicest  collection  of 
hardy  flowers,  coming  into  flower  as  they  do  when  in  most  seasons 
all  the  Snowdrops  are  over  and  many  of  the  Crocuses  are  in  their 
fullest  glory.  The  typical  species,  which  usually  blooms  early 
in  March,  has  very  beautiful  pure  white  flowers  with  the  con¬ 
spicuous  green  tip  on  the  outside  which  is  so  ornamental  a  feature 
of  most  of  the  Snowflakes.  The  leaves  are  bright  green,  and  the 
height  of  this  Snowflake  is  from  6  to  12  inches.  Mr.  Baker,  iit 
his  ‘‘Handbook,”  names  two  varieties  in  addition  to  the  type.  These'^ 
are  L.  carpathicum  and  L.  vernum  var.  Vagneri.  L.  carpathicum\ 
of  Mr.  Biker  “  is  a  form  with  the  perianth  segments  tipped  with 
yellow  instead  of  green.”  Tois  is  a  most  beautiful  little  Snow-  . 
flake,  which  I  have  had  in  my  garden  for  some  years.  It  is  not 
at  all  common,  but  is  a  good  grower  and  increases  rapidly  after 
having  become  established.  L.  vernum  var.  Vagneri  Mr.  Baker 
describes  as  a  “  tall  robust  form  with  two  flowers.”  I  believe  this 
is  the  plant  at  one  time  sold  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  as  L.  car¬ 
pathicum  and  which  I  had  from  them  some  years  ago.  The  spots  , 
are  green,  but  the  plant  is  a  taller  grower  than  the  ordinary 
L.  vernum  ;  blooms  earlier  and  has  generally  fasciated  flower- 
stems. 

There  is  also  said  to  be  another  form  with  yellow  spots,  but 
this  I  have  never  been  able  to  meet  with,  and  it  is  not  recognised 
in  the  “  Handbook  of  the  Amaryllideae.”  The  double  form  of 
L.  vernum  (also  unnoticed  in  the  work  referred  to)  is  very  rare^ 
and  apparently  a  bad  doer.  It  was  at  one  time  in  the  garden  at 
Floore,  and  may  still  be  there,  and  is  also  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
James  Allen  of  Shepton  Mallet.  It  is  not  a  go«d  grower,  and  the 
flowers  frequently  fail  to  open.  It  is  also,  I  understand,  of  less 
decorative  value  than  the  single  forms.  I  have  never  seen  this  in 
any  catalogue,  but  I  believe  it  is  in  at  least  one  nursery  on  the-. 
Continent. 

In  the  sub-genus  Acis  five  species  are  described,  and  all  of  these- 
are  still  rare  in  gardens.  L.  trichophyllum  and  its  variety  grandi- 
florum,  both  of  which  flower  in  spring,  are  beautiful  little  Snow¬ 
flakes,  resembling  L.  autumnale.  They  are  unfortunately  rather 
tender,  and  only  to  be  recommended  for  favoured  situations  and 
well-drained  soils.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  only  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  in  the  type,  and  three-quarters  to 
an  inch  in  the  variety  grandiflorum.  The  leaves  are  very  slender. 
These  Leucoiums  are  natives  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Morocco,  and 
Algiers.  With  L.  tingitanum  from  Morocco,  near  Tangier,  which 
also  flowers  in  spring,  and  L.  longifolium  from  Corsica,  flowering 
in  April  and  May,  I  have  no  acquaintance. 

Of  L.  autumnale,  however,  which  is  of  similar  character,  but 
flowers  in  autumn,  one  cannot  speak  too  highly.  It  has  been  in 
my  garden  for  a  few  years,  and  when  in  flower  is  admired  by 
everyone  who  sees  ih  It  is  one  of  the  fairy -like  little  plants  which 
commend  themselves  to  those  who  admire  grace  and  delicacy  in 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  and  drood 
gracefully  on  their  slender  stems,  which  are  from  3  to  9  inches  in 
length — in  my  garden  about  6  inches.  The  leaves  are  grass-like, 
and  generally  appear  immediately  after  the  flowers.  Of  L.  roseum, 
which  flowers  in  September  and  October,  I  have  had  so  little 
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experience  that  I  can  hardly  speak  of  its  hardiness  with  us  in  the 
south-west  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  plant  with  rosy  or 
rose  red  flowers  on  stems  only  2  to  5  inches  long,  and  with  narrow 
leaves.  It  comes  from  the  mountains  of  Corsica,  and  should  stand 
our  winters. 

In  the  sub-genus  Ruminia  is  placed  L.  hyemale,  which  I  have 
had  for  two  years,  but  have  not  yet  flowered.  It  has  during  that 
time  been  exposed  to  some  severe  weather,  and  up  till  now  appears 
to  be  quite  hardy.  Not  having  seen  this  in  flower  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  speak  with  confidence  of  its  merits.  Mr.  Baker 
describes  the  leaves  as,  “  2 — 4,  narrow  linear,  contemporary  with 
the  flowers,  finally  a  foot  long,”  and  the  flowers  as  usually  solitary 
with  the  perianth-limb  one-third  to  half  inch  long.  The  habitat  of 
this  species  is  the  “coast  rocks  at  Nice,  Mentone,  and  Villafranca.’’ 
The  flowers  do  not  appear  until  about  April. 

With  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Snowflakes  no  difficulty 
need  be  apprehended  in  growing  L.  sestivum,  L.  pulchellum,  and 
L.  vernum,  and  its  varieties.  They  are,  however,  much  more 
impatient  of  disturbance  than  the  Snowdrops  and  slower  of  increasei 
and  frequently  fail  to  flower  for  a  year  or  two  after  removal* 
L.  trichophyllum  with  its  variety  grandiflorum  should  have 
very  light  sandy  soil,  as  also  ought  L.  autumnale,  L.  roseum* 
and  L.  hyemale. 

Very  much  interesting  matter  regarding  the  Leucoiums  has 
been  left  untouched,  but  a  word  or  two  upon  the  future  of  these 
beautiful  and  chaste  flowers  may  be  of  some  service.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  systematic  selection  of  seedlings,  and  equally 
systematic  hybridisation,  would  yield  most  valuable  results,  and 
bring  the  Snowflakes  into  a  position  they  have  never  as  yet 
attained.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  obtain  the  results  achieved 
with  the  Daffodils,  but  there  is,  I  think,  a  possibility  of  surpassing 
the  progress  made  with  the  Snowdrops.  Profitable  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  the  work  would  hardly  be  to  the  raisers,  but  our  gardens 
would  be  greatly  enriched  and  a  valuable  addition  made  to  the 
wealth  of  beauty  in  our  British  flower  gardens.  I  have  made  a 
beginning  of  raising  seedling  Snowflakes,  but  it  will  be  some  years 
before  their  flowers  will  appear,  and  I  cannot  expect  in  growing 
so  many  plants  of  various  kinds  as  I  do  to  gain  anything  like 
what  would  fall  to  the  fortune  of  one  confining  himself  to  a  few 
flowers,  and  making  the  proverbial  “  hobby  ”  of  them.  No  one 
will  ever  regret  embarking  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Snowflakes, 
and  those  who  can  add  new  forms  or  improved  varieties  to  our 
present  ones  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  lovers  of  flowers. — 
S.  Arnott. 


THE  BEST  PEARS. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  varieties  of  Pears  at  present  in 
cultivation,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
kinds  really  worth  growing.  A  Pear  to  prove  worthy  of  garden 
culture  should  have  the  flesh  fine  grained  and  melting,  with  a  rich 
and  luscious  flavour.  As  types  I  will  select  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Marie  Louise,  and  Winter  Nelis.  Pears  which  are  either  coarse 
grained  with  an  insipid  aroma  are  not  worth  the  room  they 
occupy. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  why  there  are  so  many 
of  this  latter  class  of  fruit  grown  ;  possibly  because  the  trees 
are  both  good  growers  and  free  bearers,  the  fruits  also  being 
attractive  looking.  These  are  qualifications  some  persons  may 
consider  as  to  be  of  sufficient  passport  for  their  being  entered 
into  cultivation,  but  it  must  be  considered  that  the  Pear  should 
take  a  high  position  as  a  dessert,  and  surely  a  fruit  to  attain 
this  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  be  partaken  of  freely. 
It  has  been  a  surprise  to  me  that  these  indifferent  varieties 
are  often  recommended  for  growing  on  soils  which  are  described 
as  of  not  the  best  for  the  culture  of  the  Pear.  According  to 
my  experience  and  observations,  a  Pear  which  will  not  come 
of  good  quality  on  the  best  of  soils,  and  under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  conditions  of  both  culture  and  climate  in  Britain,  will 
certainly  not  do  so  under  less  favourable  circumstances.  The 
benefit  of  only  cultivating  the  best  varieties  is  therefore  clearly 
obvious. 


Climate,  I  am  aware,  often  makes  all  the  difference  as  to  the 
position  the  trees  should  be  grown  in,  for,  whilst  in  favourable 
districts  several  of  the  best  varieties  may  be  cultivated  in  the  open 
with  a  fair  measure  of  success,  in  others  they  require  the  best 
protection  that  warm  walls  can  bestow  on  them.  The  planting 
must  therefore  not  be  carried  out  in  a  haphazard  manner.  Again, 
the  early,  and  the  majority  of  the  September  and  October  Pears, 
are  of  much  better  quality  if  they  are  cultivated  in  the  open. 
Even  if  walls  were  at  disposal  I  would  not  plant  these  varieties 
against  them,  but  rather  devote  the  space  to  those  which  require 
such  protection,  and  as  the  later  varieties  have  mainly  the  character¬ 
istic  of  not  going  off  quickly,  the  fruits  could  be  disposed  of  if 
there  are  more  than  required  for  use.  This  article  is  not  written 
with  any  pretence  to  commercial  enterprise,  but  rather  in  securing 
a  succession  of  fruit  for  a  private  table. 

In  cultivating  Pears  with  this  end  in  view  the  list  of  varieties 
must  not  be  too  limited,  not  that  I  recommend  large  collections, 
but  selections.  To  keep  up  a  succession  I  should  not  care  to  limit 
myself  to  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  or  even  two  dozen,  and  this 
number  forms  the  major  part  of  the  best  Pears  in  cultivation. 
Even  amongst  these  would  be  found  Pears  to  suit  all  palates,  and 
it  is  astonishing  the  marked  difference  there  is  between  people  as  to 
their  likes  and  dislikes  of  particular  fruits.  Some  have  a  par¬ 
tiality  for  musky  flavoured  Pears,  such  as  Williams’  Bon  Chrfitien, 
and  Thompson’s,  whilst  others  are  more  partial  to  the  vinous 
flavoured.  Of  this  section,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Winter  Nelis,  and  Beurre  Superfin  are  examples  ;  but  of  their 
peculiarities  I  will  speak  hereafter. 

As  previously  hinted  some  of  the  best  September  and  October 
Pears  are  of  better  quality  when  cultivated  in  the  open,  and  in 
more  favourable  districts  those  which  come  to  perfection  throughout 
November  may  also  be  so  grown  with  advantage.  I  know  it 
is  sometimes  recommended  that  the  earlier  Pears  should  be 
grown  against  walls  which  have  a  cool  aspect,  but  this  is  not 
conducive  to  high  quality.  Far  better  is  it  to  cultivate  them  in 
the  open  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  sun, 
the  quality  being  all  the  better  accordingly.  These  varieties  will 
include  Clapp’s  Favourite,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Triomphe 
do  Vienne,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and 
Comte  de  Lamy.  In  the  more  favourable  district,  and  on  warm 
soils,  this  list  could  be  extended  to  Fondante  d’Automne,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Beurre  Hardy,  Emile  d’Heyst,  Marie  Louise,  Thomp 
son’s,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  Pitmaston  Duchesse.  In  less 
favourable  localities  these  latter,  taking  one  season  with  another, 
would  be  better  if  cultivated  against  a  wall  with  a  west  cr 
south-west  aspect. 

With  reference  to  the  winter  and  later  varieties,  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  growing  them  against  walls  with  full  south  aspect. 
In  the  more  favoured  Pear  districts  excellent  results  are  obtained 
if  the  trees  are  given  the  benefit  of  a  western  aspect ;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  their  highest  merits  are  best  obtained  from  a  south 
wall.  These  include  Marie  Benoist,  Beurre  d’Aremberg,  Nouvelle 
Fulvie,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Glou  Mor9eau,  Winter  Nelis,  Ber- 
gamotte  Esperen,  Passe  Crassane,  and  Olivier  des  Serres.  The 
above  selection  may  not  include  all  the  best  varieties,  as  I  could 
extend  it,  but,  as  before  remarked,  it  certainly  contains  the  major 
part. — A.  Young. 


OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS. 

Ever  and  anon  Fashion,  that  Goddess  to  whom  few  are  bold 
enough  to  refuse  tribute,  invades  the  peaceful  art  of  gardening, 
and  selects  some  particular  class  of  plants  that  are,  for  the  time 
being,  to  bask  in  the  smiles  of  her  favour.  The  Tulip  mania  of 
earlier  days  was  a  prominent  example  in  which  these  innocent 
plants  were  made  the  object  of  speculation  and  gambling  to  such 
an  extent  that  some  particular  roots,  sold  and  re-sold  for  fabulous 
sums,  were  kept  unplanted,  and  did  not  even  afford  the  gratification 
that  one  bulb,  valued  at  several  thousand  florins,  did  to  a  British 
sailor  in  Amsterdam,  who  picked  up  the  Onion  as  he  thought  off  a 
merchant's  counter,  and  ate  it  as  a  relish  to  his  bread  and  cheese. 
Coming  down  to  our  own  times,  Orchids,  Flora’s  aristocracy,  have 
had  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  will  probably  escape  the  severe 
reaction  which  a  period  of  excitement  entails,  and  which  too  often 
places  the  object  on  a  pedestal  to  relegate  it,  on  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  into  obscurity. 

Fashion  has  now  set  her  seal  on  hardy  flowers,  and  if  she  must 
intrude  in  our  domain,  no  wi^er  choice  could  she  have  made,  for 
these  are  the  flowers  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  from 
prince  to  peasant.  Many  of  these  are  new  friends  to  our  borders, 
which  we  heartily  welcome,  others  are  old  friends  so  improved 
that  we  hardly  recognise  them,  and  many  of  the  original  types 
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not  now  wearing  the  wedding  garment  of  fashion  are  scarcely 
permissible  among  their  more  finely  dressed  relations.  I  think 
while  we  are  so  enamoured  of  the  new  love  there  is  some  danger 
of  the  old  love  getting  slighted,  although  by  a  little  self-deception 
we  may  call  them  old-fashioned,  because,  forsooth,  it  is  the  new 
fashion  to  do  so.  But  how  few  of  these  are  those  links  with  the 
past — those  which  speak  to  us  in  their  eloquent  language  of  auld 
lang  syne.  We  may  not  be  endowed  with  the  ultra  poetic  tem¬ 
perament  of  sunnier  climes,  where 

“  In  Eastern  lands  they  talk  in  flowers. 

And  they  tell  in  a  garland  their  loves  and  cares, 

Each  blossom  that  blooms  in  their  garden  bowers 
On  its  leaves  a  mystic  language  bears.” 

But  the  little  poetry  that  does  come  into  our  lives,  to  soften 
and  fine  down  the  rougher  elements,  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  For 
posterity  we  are  indeed  sowing  a  goodly  crop,  for  them  to  reap  the 
benefits,  or  rather  the  refining  influences  of  sentiment,  supposing, 
of  course,  that  progress  has  not  eliminated  these  considerations 
from  the  mind  of  the  nation,  a  remote  contingency  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  imagine.  Admiration  for  these  modern  additions  to  our  hardy 
borders  is,  of  course,  unqualified  ;  many  rival  the  Orchids  in  their 
marvellous  beauty ;  comparison  with  the  old,  old-fashioned 
favourites  would  be  invidious,  and  they  do  have  and  deserve  a 
large  share  in  our  hearts  and  borders,  a  little  corner  of  which  we 
may,  I  think,  still  keep  for  those  for  which  I  plead. 

Consistent  with  the  circumstances  under  which  I  may  be  placed 
I  indulge  in  this  hobby.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  so  modest  that 
it  will  be  as  well  not  to  mention  their  names,  and  I  own  to 
the  weakness  of  feeling  constrained  to  offer  to  my  gardening 
friends  an  apology  if  they  do  happen  to  notice  them — an  apology, 
mayhap,  received  in  ominous  silence,  or  eliciting  the  remark  “  old- 
fashioned  ”  in  a  tone  not  quite  complimentary,  a  remark  capable 
of  self-application.  Alas  !  I  fear  it  is  the  case,  and  I  plead  for 
this  bit  of  poetry  in  my  life.  A  busy  life  is  possible  to  be  some¬ 
what  of  a  lonely  one  ;  one  does  not  meet  too  many  friends  in  its 
walks,  and  I  cannot  turn  my  back  on  these  old  ones,  though  they 
be  not  quite  d  la  ynode.  They  speak  to  me  of  an  old  Kentish 
cottage  garden,  with  its  hedge  of  Lavender,  the  bush  of  Rosemary 
by  the  well,  its  promiscuous  growth  of  Pinks,  Larkspurs,  Scarlet 
Lightning,  Golden  Rod,  Hollyhocks,  Cabbage  Roses,  Moss  Roses, 
London  Pride,  Honesty,  and  many,  many  others,  which  not  only 
filled  the  borders,  but  had  a  habit  of  stepping  over  the  edgings 
into  the  walks,  to  be  respected  even  there.  And  that  old  cottage 
covered  with  Sweetwater  Vines,  bearing  profusely  and  ripening  too, 
except  in  one  particular  spot,  the  radius  of  reach  for  two  boys 
from  the  old  lead  casement  of  a  bedroom  window.  Was  any  fruit 
— stolen  fruit — so  sweet  as  that,  or  any  garden  so  comprehensive? 
I  thought  not  then,  though  on  seeing  that  garden  after  years  had 
rolled  away  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  small  it  was.  On  a  later 
trip  it  was  gone,  swallowed  up  by  the  modern  Babylon  with  its 
surroundings  of  trees  and  fields. 

Those  old-fashioned  people,  what  pleasures  they  derived  from 
their  gardens  !  Have  these  pleasures  increased  with  us  ?  Probably 
the  cares  have,  and  how  generous  they  were  in  giving  !  It  was  an 
unwritten  law  that  friends  on  a  visit  from  town  should  carry  back 
a  bit  of  the  country  with  them  in  the  shape  of  a  real  honest  old- 
fashioned  nosegay,  fragrant,  long-stalked,  surrounded  with  green. 
These  people  believed  in  herbs  too,  in  the  virtues  of  strong 
infusions  of  Ground  Ivy,  Agrimony,  Mint,  Horehound,  and  other 
bitter  potions,  good  no  doubt,  or  at  least  should  have  been  were 
those  virtues  in  relative  proportion  to  their  nauseousness  ;  but,  as  I 
say,  they  believed  in  them,  and  faith  completed  what  the  other 
failed  to  effect.  And  what  was  good  for  them  was  a  remedy  for 
all  the  ills  that  their  cattle  were  heirs  to,  for  the  then  locally 

celebrated  Dr.  C - had  no  other  ingredients  in  his  pharmacopoeia, 

a  venerable  man  with  flowing  white  locks,  his  title  purely  one  of 
courtesy,  no  college  had  given  his  degrees  ;  in  fact,  “  book 
laming”  was  rather  held  by  him  in  contempt,  and  we  boys  to  some 
extent  shared  in  the  feeling.  Two  tin  bottles  strapped  Gilpin 
fashion  on  his  back  held  the  potent  drenches,  to  which  the  diseases 
(there  could  have  been  but  two  then)  were  supposed  to  yield,  and 
if  they  did  not,  and  the  patient  succumbed.  Kismet !  it  was  fate. 
Faith  was  unshaken,  and  the  acount  was  paid,  it  was  only  us  boys 
who  made  disrespectful  allusions  on  seeing  the  bill.  “To  kuring 
cow  that  dyed,  5s.”  (this  is  a  fact).  The  aromatic  pungency  of  these 
herbs  are  a  powerful  air  to  memory — too  powerful  in  this  case 
some  may  thmk — they  bring  back  forcibly  the  early  pages  of  our 
life,  and  the  old  fashioned  flowers  are  the  pictures  to  those  pages. 
Do  not  let  us  tear  them  out,  though  they  be  fashion  plates  out  of 
date  ;  let  us  keep  them  till  the  volume  closes  with  “  Finis.”  Others 
to  come  may  do  what  seems  to  them  befitting. 

Those  old-fashioned  names,  too,  let  us  keep  them,  for  they  will 
not  smell  as  sweet  by  any  others.  An  old-fashioned  gardener  once 


gave  me  roots  of  the  most  charming  pink  and  blue  flowers  I  had  ever 
seen,  the  world  to  me  then  was  all  but  a  hidden  book,  I  am  near 
saying,  would  that  it  had  kept  so.  Well,  these  flowers  were 
“  Pattakees  ” — do  not  turn  up  the  botanical  dictionary,  dictionaries 
have  not  everything  in  them.  “Pattakees”  he  told  me,  and 
Pattakees  they  were  for  years,  till  I  found  out  the  slight  error  in 
nomenclature,  and  the  “  book-larned  ”  ones  wrote  it  Hepatica. 
Good  old  Kingston  !  neither  sons  nor  daughters  did  you  leave  to 
prevent  your  name  being  mentioned. 

In  no  way  has  Fashion  been  more  obtrusive  than  in  bouquets, 
in  which  of  later  days  so  much  has  been  sacrificed  to  size,  and  that 
means  weight.  What  a  burden  for  a  lady  to  carry  and  hold  for 
hours  some  of  them  are,  but  the  imperious  dame  ordains  it,  and  it 
must  be,  till  she  has  run  the  cycle  of  shower  and  other  bouquets, 
and  completed  it  with,  say,  a  thunder  and  lightning  variety,  and 
reverts  to  the  simple  posies  of  old  times,  which  will  be  grateful  to 
all,  and  which  if  smaller  need  not  be  less  choice  with  the  wealth  of 
flowers  now  to  hand. 

The  enterprise  of  modern  times  has  brought  the  flora  of  the 
world  to  our  islands,  not  alone  the  heat-loving  plants,  but  many 
from  the  altitudes  of  mountain  chains,  suiting  our  own  climate, 
and  though  we  can  give  them  that,  we  cannot  reproduce  the 
surroundings  of  their  native  habitats,  and  consequently  lose  their 
subtle  charm.  For  instance,  Mr.  Burbidge  has  the  Edelweiss  happy 
on  a  wall  in  the  Trinity  College  gardens,  but  we  cannot  say  it  is  a 
home.  They  are  there  truly  ;  but  the  flower  spirit  that  hovered  o’er 
“  the  meek  dwellers  mid  yon  terror-stricken  cliffs,”  comes  not  in 
the  college  gardens.  With  the  old  favourites,  the  old  fashioned 
flowers  of  the  long  ago — with  their  simplicity,  their  fragrance  and 
incomparable  associations,  these  are  the  old  friends  that  brightened 
the  early  steps  on  life’s  rugged  road.  And  though  we  have  met 
with  gayer  and  more  showy  dressed  company  on  the  journey,  let  us 
still  keep  them  with  their  hallowed  memories,  until  “  we  touch 
time’s  farthest  brink.” — E.  K  ,  Dublin. 


HALF  HOURS  WITH  GREAT  AUTHORS. 

The  Twin  Aspects  of  Culture. 

{^Concluded  from  page  45.') 

In  his  trenchant  prose,  wherein  fiery  sentences  are  interspersed 
with  many  a  mellifluous  stream  of  graceful  language  and  many  a 
burning  sarcasm,  Carlyle  drives  home  alike  to  hesitating  and 
slothful  minds  the  warm  impulse  of  higher  and  more  strenuous 
endeavour.  His  was  the  lofty  and  noble  creed  of  improvement, 
and  however  severe  may  be  the  condemnation  which  has  been 
passed  on  him  it  is  certain  that  he  influenced  his  generation  largely 
for  good.  But  inasmuch  as  the  practical  trend  of  his  teaching  lies 
rather  in  the  direction  of  literature  than  gardening  it  may  not  be 
unwise  to  follow  him  directly  no  longer.  We  may  strengthen 
ourselves  with  the  inspiration,  the  essence  of  advancement  and 
self-improvement,  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  nearly  all  he  wrote, 
and  with  this  beacon-light  to  encourage  us,  try  to  reach  the  goal 
by  our  own  paths. 

The  Best  Books. 

A  few  years  ago  a  vigorously  conducted  daily  journal  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  kind  of  plebiscite  with  a  view  to  testing  opinion  as  to  the 
best  hundred  books,  and  popularised  the  scheme  by  the  ingenims 
plan  of  getting  a  number  of  the  leading  politicians  and  writers  to 
criticise  the  list.  The  result  was  full  of  interest,  but  equally  full 
of  confusion,  for  the  various  opinions  were  so  conflicting  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  focus  the  light  of  the  many  minds  which 
had  been  at  work  on  any  particular  book  or  set  of  books.  Probably 
if  a  gardening  paper  were  to  invite  its  readers  to  indicate  what 
subjects  they  thought  it  most  desirable  for  we  of  the  younger 
generation  to  study,  and  what  books  to  read,  there  would  be 
divergencies  of  opinion  just  as  great  as  those  which  prevailed  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Payn, 
toaffther  with  scores  of  other  celebrities,  gave  their  views  on  the  best 
100  books  which  the  community  at  large  could  read. 

But  if  the  matter  is  complex  all  the  more  reason  for  making 
the  endeavour,  even  though  a  weak  and  imperfect  one,  to  remove 
the  kinks  from  the  skein.  In  discussing  this  subject  with  a  very 
intelligent  young  head  gardener  a  few  months  ago,  he  gave  utter¬ 
ance  to  what  must  be  the  sentiment  of  many.  “  What,”  he  asked, 
“  am  1  to  begin  on  ?  ”  Yes  ;  that  is  the  point.  There  are  many 
things  which  anyone  with  a  desire  for  improving  his  general  know¬ 
ledge  would  like  to  know,  and  the  acquirement  of  which  he  would 
not  object  to  work  hard  for  ;  but  he  is  puzzled  and  embarrassed, 
and  wastes  much  precious  time  because  there  are  so  many  ends  to 
strive  for,  and  no  clear  and  definite  course  of  getting  at  thein.  Let 
us  place  a  few  special  subjects  in  line  before  us,  not  in  any 
particular  order,  but  merely  as  they  occur  to  mind — shorthand. 
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botany,  chemistry,  natural  history  and  its  branches,  such  as  ento¬ 
mology,  and  languages.  These  are  all  subjects  which  young 
gardeners  dally  with,  and  perhaps  something  can  be  done  with 
each  by  a  gradual  course  of  study. 

Natural  History. 

This  is  a  subject  containing  so  many  branches  that  one  might 
spend  a  lifetime  of  study  on  that  alone  ;  and  there  must  be  some 
concentration.  My  strong  advice  to  anyone  would  be,  not  to  begin 
with  any  dry  text-book,  but  rather  with  a  few  works  of  general 
interest ;  and  the  reason  for  this  suggestion  is  a  double  one.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  in  every  way  desirable  to  take  up  a  study  with 
one’s  heart  in  it,  with  the  mind  inspired  by  the  wondrous  story  of 
the  world  as  a  few  great  minds  have  taught  it  ;  and  secondly,  a 
grasp  of  some  general  principles  will  enable  details  to  be  pieced  and 
dovetailed  together  with  a  clear  object  and  grasp.  There  are  many 
works  which  could  be  named  that  would  admirably  fulfil  these 
wants,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  them  all,  and  I  should,  for 
more  reasons  than  one — time  and  expense  being  two  of  them — thin 
them  down  to  two  or  three.  First,  without  a  moment’s  pause,  may 
be  placed  Darwin’s  great  and  inspiring  work,  “  The  Origin  of 
Species”  (John  Murray),  a  book  of  transcendent  interest  and 
fascination,  and  with  it  might  be  linked  the  same  author’s  “  Ferti¬ 
lisation  of  Plants  ”  (Murray).  A  third  book  which  could  be  read 
by  no  one  without  the  deepest  interest  and  delight  is  Lubbock’s 
“  Beauties  of  Nature  ”  (Macmillan),  in  which  the  accomplished 
naturalist  takes  us  on  to  an  eminence  for  a  survey  of  Nature  in  all 
her  marvellous  and  varied  aspects.  Quite  as  much  could  be  said  in 
favour  of  Huxley’s  “Physiography”  (Macmillan),  and  one  or  all, 
according  to  means,  should  be  read. 

The  study  of  these  works  cannot  fail  to  broaden  the  reader’s 
mind,  instil  into  him  higher  conceptions  of  the  planet  on  which  he 
ds  so  small  an  atom,  and  cause  to  spring  up  in  him  a  burning 
desire  for  knowledge.  Then  is  the  time  to  turn  to  hard  practical 
work,  studying  the  form  and  life  history  of  insects  and  fungi,  the 
structure  of  plants  and  many  other  allied  subjects.  As  a  text 
book  on  insects.  Miss  Ormerod’s  “Manual  of  Injurious  Insects” 
.(Simpkin)  may  be  strongly  recommended,  and  Mr.  Worthington 
G.  Smith’s  work  on  “  Fungoid  Enemies  of  Crops  ”  (Macmillan), 
would  be  a  valuable  help  to  the  student. 

Botany. 

The  works  I  have  mentioned  above  will  awaken  a  keen  interest 
in  botany  as  well  as  in  natural  history  generally  ;  but  there  is  still 
another  that  I  should  recommend,  and  that  is  “  Flowers  and  Their 
Pedigrees”  by  Grant  Allen  (Longmans).  This  is  a  most  fasci¬ 
nating  little  book,  and  bears  the  impress  of  close  botanical 
observation  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  now  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  literary  world.  It  dives  back  into  the 
remote  ages  of  the  past,  and  paints  the  developed  and  perfected 
flowers  of  to-day  as  they  were  when  leaf  was  developing  into 
stamen  and  pistil  into  petal.  And  having  read  it,  the  student  will 
be  eager  to  pursue  an  inquiry  into  botany  and  vegetable  physiology 
generally.  Finding  himself  thus  situated,  let  him  start  on 
Hooker’s  “Botany  Primer”  (Macmillan),  and  follow  it  up  with 
^Masters’  edition  of  “Henfrey’s  Elements  of  Botany”  (Macmillan). 

Chemistry. 

Entomology,  botany,  and  kindred  subjects  have  so  distinct  a 
^bearing  on  practical  gardening  work  that  I  place  them  first. 
Chemistry  should  follow  them  closely.  It  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest,  and  also  one  which  tends  to  give  practical  help. 
“  Science,”  wrote  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson  in  the  “  Cottage  Gardener  ” 
years  ago,  “  is  the  torch  that  lights  the  pilgrim  upon  the  path  of 
progress.”  It  was  a  fine  and  true  sentence.  Chemistry  teaches  us 
the  mystery  and  majesty  of  the  elements  around  us,  and  enables 
us  to  illuminate  practical  work  with  the  cheering  light  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  understanding.  Many  a  tedious  task  is  beguiled  by  the 
reflections  which  chemical  and  botanical  knowledge  enable  the 
worker  to  enrol  around  it,  for  before  his  mental  vision  are 
unfolded  the  strange  and  beautiful  processes  by  which  Nature’s 
simplest  ends  are  gained.  Text  books — Koscoe’s  “  Chemistry 
Primer  ”  and  the  same  author’s  “  Elementary  Chemistry,”  both  pub¬ 
lished  by  Macmillan. 

Shorthand. 

I  place  shorthand  lower  on  the  scale  than  many  advisers  might, 
not  because  I  recognise  no  usefulness  in  it,  but  because  it  is  a 
mere  mechanical  accomplishment.  In  assigning  it  a  subsidiary 
position  I  had  better  state,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  that  it  is 
not  because  I  am  ignorant  of  the  “  winged  art  ”  that  I  do  so,  but 
for  the  opposite  reason .  Shorthand  is  good  for  young  gardeners 
to  know,  but  less  important,  I  consider,  than  the  subjects  here 
placed  before  it.  Text  books  :  Pitman’s  “  Phonographic  Teacher  ” 
and  “  Phonographic  Manual,”  with  keys. 


Languages. 

A  knowledge  of  languages  is  a  source  of  pleasure  as  well  as 
benefit,  but  enjoyable  though  it  is  to  be  able  to  read  Alphonse 
Karr  in  the  pure  pellucid  French  which  he  wrote  so  charmingly 
and  with  so  gay  a  wisdom,  or  to  pierce  through  the  nebulous 
clouds  in  which  Goethe  loved  to  enshroud  his  ripest  thoughts,  a 
young  gardener  would,  I  think,  be  in  error  to  place  a  study  of 
French  and  German  before  those  to  which  priority  has  here  been 
accorded.  But  I  would  dissuade  no  one  from  endeavouring  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  for  it  is  very  helpful  in  all 
scientific  studies,  and  will  be  valuable  when  the  modern  languages 
are  being  taken  in  their  turn. 

Summary. 

To  summarise  this  attempt  to  throw  light  on  the  path  of  those 
who  recognise  that  there  is  a  second  aspect  to  culture,  let  us  not 
pursue  a  hesitating  and  variable  course,  dabbling  with  this  subject 
and  toying  with  that,  but  rather  take  them  up  one  by  one,  and 
deal  with  each  thoroughly  before  coming  to  tbe  next.  Let  us  also 
exercise  a  wise  discrimination  by  placing  the  subjects  in  the  order 
of  their  immediate  usefulness  and  benefit,  first  giving  attention  to 
those  which  have  a  direct  connection  with  practical  work,  and  then 
coming  to  others,  which,  though  good  to  know,  have  a  less  intimate 
bearing  on  our  avocation.  Finally,  let  us  remember  that  know¬ 
ledge  for  its  own  sake  is  valuable,  and  that  even  where  no  imme¬ 
diate  tangible  benefit  may  be  visible  from  mental  improvement, 
there  is  a  rich  reward  in  the  happiness  that  it  brings,  and  the  gilding 
that  it  imparts  to  the  commonest  things  of  life. — W.  P.  W. 


FORCING  NARCISSUS  TELAMONIUS  PLENUS. 

Surely  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.  &  Gabriel  (page  107)  do  not  possess 
all  knowledge,  while  gardeners  as  a  class  are  ignorant.  I  think  as  much 
reliable  information  has  been  spread  broadcast  by  the  latter  as  ever 
emanated  from  the  former.  The  charge  they  make  against  me  only 
displays  their  ignorance  of  facts,  and  is  not  worthy  of  a  passing  thought, 
because  it  carries  no  weight  with  it  to  those  who  know  me  and  my 
work.  If  inspected,  my  work  would  compare  favourably  with  that  of 
your  correspondents,  who  are  evidently  afraid  somebody  should  rob 
them  of  some  credit  in  forcing  Narcissi.  One  thing  struck  me  in  a 
moment — namely,  if  they  are  as  careless  in  forcing  Daffodils  as  they 
appear  to  be  in  reading  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  there  is  no  wonder 
that  I  can  manage  to  get  the  old  common  Daffodil  in  bloom  long  before 
they  are  capable  of  doing  so.  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  the  old  favourite  in  flower  in  abundance 
early  in  January,  and  I  should  not  hesitate  to  undertake  to  have  them 
in  bloom  by  Christmas.  If  your  correspondents  intended  to  gain  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject,  all  I  can  say  is  that  they  have  a  queer  way  of 
soliciting  it. 

The  boxes  actually  measured  2  feet  3  inches  in  length,  and  14  inches 
in  width.  In  penning  my  previous  note  (page  88)  I  was  writing  from 
memory.  The  boxes  of  this  size  contained,  without  counting  every  one, 
from  130  to  140  bulbs.  We  anticipated  putting  150  in  them,  but  the 
bulbs  being  large  they  would  not  hold  them,  and  probably  no  two  boxes 
contain  exactly  the  same  number. 

The  bulbs  were  grown  by  my  father  at  Donington,  near  Spalding, 
in  Lincolnshire.  I  had  several  thousands  from  him,  and  picked  out  the 
largest  for  forcing,  while  the  remainder  were  planted  in  various  parts 
of  the  pleasure  grounds.  That  the  bulbs  were  remarkably  fine  there 
can  be  no  question.  I  never  had  better,  and  the  representatives  from 
two  large  firms  said  they  never  saw  better,  and  wanted  to  purchase  the 
remainder  of  the  stock,  but  they  were  too  late. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  single  bulb  produced  less  than  two  flowers,  tbe 
majority  had  three,  and  many  had  four  fine  large  blooms ;  the  boxes 
were  one  mass  of  flower.  I  have  too  much  to  do  to  count  the  exact 
numbers,  but  a  box  is  still  here,  and  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.  &  Gabriel, 
or  anybody  else  if  they  doubt  my  statement,  can  come  and  count  both 
the  bulbs  and  the  flowers  that  have  been  cut.  What  more  can  I  say 
fairer  on  that  point  ?  We  had  a  large  dinner  party  the  first  week  in 
January,  and  the  groundwork  of  the  table  was  filled  with  150  blooms 
of  the  common  double  Daffodil,  with  its  own  foliage  arranged  in  small 
glass  globes.  After  removing  this  number  from  the  box  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  where  they  had  come  from.  I  have  a  number  of  boxes  of  a 
smaller  size,  and  filled  with  bulbs,  which  I  am  trying  to  keep  back. 
These  have  come  into  flower  in  a  cold  house,  and  are  equally  as  full  of 
bloom  ;  they  can  be  seen  by  anybody  up  to  the  17ch  inst.,  when  the 
bulk  of  them  will  be  cut.  I  always  regarded  N.  obvallaris  as  the  earliest, 
but  it  forces  no  better,  and  is  no  earlier  than  the  old  common  Daffodil, 
and  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  for  bulk  and  beauty.  As 
an  early  single  obvallaris  is  certainly  useful,  and  worth  growing. 

I  have  seen  many  bulbs  ruined  by  the  method  they  are  forced,  but 
the  observant  learn  from  failures  as  they  proceed.  None  of  these 
failures  ever  trouble  me  now.  I  have  not  forced  150,000  various 
Daffodils  in  one  season,  but  for  nine  or  ten  years  I  forced  something 
like  80,000  a  year  of  various  bulbs,  and  therefore  ought  to  know,  if  I  do 
not,  something  about  the  matter.  For  the  same  employer  and  in  the 
same  garden  I  had  to  have  Lily  of  the  Valley  by  the  5th  of  November. 
If  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.  &  Gabriel  do  that  they  will  find  it  not  easily 
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managed  with  imported  crowns.  Perhaps  in  Mrs.  Heywood’s  time  as 
much  flower  forcing  was  carried  out  at  Norris  Green  as  in  any  private 
place  in  the  country.  We  always  had  a  wealth  of  flowers,  as  hundreds 
of  persons  can  testify, 

I  have  stated  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  many  times  how  bulbs 
should  be  forced,  and  I  may  do  so  again  in  time  to  be  of  service  to 
growers  for  another  season.  Daffodils  are  certain  to  be  in  larger  request 
than  ever  in  the  near  future.  Small  occupiers  of  land  might  do  a 
good  deal  worse  than  grow  a  few  thousands  of  these  and  other  bulbs 
for  sale  annually.  They  will  pay  them  better  than  Potatoes. — 
Wm.  Bardney,  Osmaston  Manor  Gardens^  Derby. 

Narcissus  obvallaris,  as  remarked  by  your  correspondent  Mr,  W. 
Bardney  (page  88),  may  not  be  quite  so  free  in  flowering  as  the  double 
N.  Telamonius  plenus,  but  when  grown  in  its  adopted  home  (Tenby)  it 
is  certainly  very  little  if  anything  behind  it.  It  does  not 
■flourish  so  well  in  some  parts  of  the  country  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tenby,  but  here  it  is  in  great  request- 
With  only  a  gentle  forcing  we  have  It  in  bloom  by  the  new 
year,  and  a  box  of  bulbs  will  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  Daffodils.  Growers  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  alive  to  its  value,  and  some  thousands  ot  blooms  find 
a  market  when  forced.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  lasting 
a  long  time  in  a  cut  state,  and  nothing  travels  better.  I 
have  never  yet  endeavoured  to  force  them  into  bloom  before 
Christmas,  as  they  are  scarcely  wanted  before  that  time  ; 
but  I  should  imagine  by  the  readiness  with  which  they 
respond  to  the  little  heat  necessary  to  get  them  into  flower 
by  that  time  they  may  be  had  earlier  if  desired. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tenby,  where  doubtless  they 
were  originally  imported,  N.  obvallaris  flourished  a  few  years 
ago  in  great  luxuriance,  and  one  field  in  particular  near  the 
town  was  a  sight  worth  seeing  when  the  plants  were  in 
bloom.  The  hedges  around  the  farm  and  cottage  gardens 
were  often  crowded  with  blossoms,  and  but  little  value  was 
placed  on  them  ;  but  since  such  a  great  demand  has  arisen 
for  the  flowers  the  neighbourhood  has  been  almost  deci¬ 
mated.  Local  dealers  resdily  bought  the  bulbs,  and  the 
cottage  gardens  had  to  be  watched  to  prevent  them  being 
stolen.  The  rush  for  them  has,  however,  happily  ceased, 
and  as  they  increase  rapidly  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  few 
remaining  may  do  so  in  peace. — Tenby. 


16th  ult.,  and  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  it  by  the 
Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  white.  The  lip  is  very  fine,  white,  with  pale 
purplish-blue  veins.  It  is  a  chaste  and  beautiful  fiower  when  seen 
at  its  best. 

CfELOGYNE  CRISTATA. 

Ccelogyne  CRISTATA  is  a  charming  Orchid  and  popular  with 
all  growers.  No  garden  where  choice  white  flowers  are  in  demand 
through  January,  February,  and  March  should  be  without  a  few 
plants.  It  is  not  difficult  to  grow.  It  is  an  evergreen  plant,  and 
its  growth  is  made  after  flowering.  The  flowers  last  nearly  five 
weeks  if  not  in  too  much  heat  and  kept  free  from  damp.  The 
plants  will  succeed  on  blocks  or  in  pans.  When  on  the  former 


NOTES  ON  BIRDS. 


On  page  70  “A.  L.  B.  K.”  informs  us  that  it  is  the  blue 
tit  which  takes  his  fruit  buds.  I  have  not  the  previous 
numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticidture  to  refer  to  on  the 
subject,  therefore  am  sorry  I  have  given  any  trouble  on  that 
account.  I  repeat  that  it  is  not  “cavilling,”  in  my  opinion, 
to  defend  birds  from  destruction,  as  would  probably  be  the 
case,  and  I  have  watched  so  closely  for  so  many  years  and 
have  proved  unmistakeably  that  they  were  taking  brown 
scale,  cockle  scale,  aphides,  grubs,  caterpillars  and  moths’ 
eggs  from  my  fruit  trees  instead  of  the  buds,  and  there 
the  matter  must  rest  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Respectinyr  imprisoning  bullfinches,  as  hinted  at  by 
“A.  L.  B.  K  ,”  I  am  plea-ed  to  hear  he  has  not  the  heart  to 
do  it  and  hope  he  has  no  occasion  to  do  so.  I  choose  the 
plan  as  the  least  of  three  evils — allowing  my  fruit  buds  to  be  cleared  ofi 
wholesale,  destroying  the  crops,  and  also  of  permanently  damaging  the 
trees,  for  once  they  pinch  off  a  bud  with  their  nipper-bills  no  future 
growth  takes  place  to  form  spurs  or  boughs  fur  the  formation  of  the  tree. 
Shooting  I  dislike  for  several  reasons,  especially  in  the  trees  or  bushes. 

“Imprisoning”  by  catching  has  its  objections  I  admit.  I  have  a 
pair  of  birds  which  seem  very  happy  and  contented.  The  cock  sings  to 
his  mate,  and  of  course  to  me,  most  of  the  day  ;  they  have  a  cage  4  feet 
long  by  1  foot  6  by  1  foot  to  fly  about  in,  plenty  of  seed  and  water  for 
drinking  and  bathing,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  no  enemies  to  contend 
against,  but  delicacies  of  the  season  in  the  way  of  natural  food  when  the 
berries  are  in  season,  spare  spurs  of  fruit  buds  from  pruning,  green  food, 
such  as  groundsel  and  chickweed,  and  plenty  of  rough  grit  to  supply 
their  gizzard  mills  to  grind  their  food.  These  are  intended  for  hints 
to  others  if  they  feet  inclined  to  follow  my  example. — J.  HiAM. 


L^LIA  ANCEP3  AsinVORTlTIANA. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  L.  anceps  in  cultivation,  but  few 
are  so  distinct  as  that  now  under  notice,  and  which  is  depicted 
in  the  illustration  (fig.  19).  A  plant  of  this  grand  form  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the 


FIG.  19.— L^LIA  ANCEPS  ASHWORTHIANA. 

more  attention  is  necessary  as  regards  water  ;  therefore  I  prefer 
them  grown  in  pans.  The  compost  should  consist  of  chopped 
sphagnum  moss,  peat,  sand,  and  plenty  of  broken  potsherds.  The 
drainage  must  be  abundant,  the  pans  being  half  filled  with  crocks, 
as  liberal  supplies  of  water  are  necessary  during  the  period  of  growth. 

This  species  can  be  grown  well  in  an  ordinary  plant  stove 
where  the  temperature  is  between  55°  and  60°  at  night,  with  the 
usual  rise  in  the  day.  It  enjoys  a  good  rest,  and  its  fleshy  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  allow  of  it  being  kept  tolerably  dry  at  the  roots,  and  it  is 
much  benefited  by  being  placed  in  cooler  quarters  after  the  growth 
is  completed,  but  should  not  be  in  a  lower  temperature  than  45  . 
It  is  necessary  while  the  plant  is  making  its  growth  to  shade  it 
from  the  sun,  yet  in  the  declining  months  of  the  year  after  the 
growth  becomes  somewhat  ripe  it  should  be  gradually  exposed  to 
more  light  and  a  cooler  atmosphere.  If  any  plants  are  unhealthy 
they  must  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  the  roots  washed,  and  then 
placed  on  blocks  with  a  little  moss,  and  suspended  from  the  roof  of 
a  house  where  a  temperature  of  about  60°  is  maintained.  They 
will  scon  make  fresh  roots,  and  when  sufficiently  recruited  can 
again  be  placed  in  pans. — Srecialist. 

Dendrobium  Bensonre. 

This  is  a  handsome  species,  and  a  great  favourite  with  Orchid 
growers.  It  is  adapted  for  culture  either  in  a  pot  or  on  a  block, 
but  its  pendulous  habit  especially  suits  it  for  the  latter  mode.  A 
warm  and  light  position  in  the  East  Indian  house  appears  to  meet 
its  requirements,  with  liberal  supplies  of  water  during  growth  ; 
and  a  well-marked  seasen  of  rest  in  a  cooler  position  will  induce  it 
to  flower  freely. 
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It  is  a  native  of  Moulmein,  where  it  is  found  growing  upon  the 
branches  of  trees  in  exposed  localities.  The  stenns  are  1  to  2  feet 
long,  pendulous,  and  bear  a  few  linear  leaves,  the  flowers  being 
produced  two  or  three  together  near  the  extremity  of  the  stems. 
They  are  usually  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter,  of  fine  substance  ;  the 
petals  broad,  and,  wit,h  the  sepals,  are  white,  the  lip  being  rounded 
margined  with  white  ;  the  centre  a  deep  orange,  and  two  blotches 
of  rich  purplish  crimson.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the  summer 
months,  and  the  plant  continues  attractive  for  about  three  weeks, 
so  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  fleeting  beauty. — C. 


ROYAL  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

The  supporters  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  held  their 
annual  general  meeting  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  Friday, 
February  9th.  Dr.  Hogg  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  moderate 


recommend  the  election  of  five  more  this  day,  raising  the  total  list  of 
beneficiaries  to  sixty-one.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  there  must 
of  necessity  be  twelve  candidates  whose  election  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Fund  will  have  to  remain  in  abeyance  until  the  annual  irevenue  be 
increased. 

To  Mr,  N.  N.  Sherwood,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  FundTand 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Committee  are  hereby  accorded  for  his  generous  gift  of  £100  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  his  firm.  Grateful 
thanks  are  also  tendered  to  many  other  kind  friends  who  have  in  various 
ways  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  Fund. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  who  retire  by  rotation  are  Messrs. 
V.  Bates,  G.  Bunyard,  R.  Dean,  W.  Marshall,  H.  Herbst,  A.  W.  G. 
Weeks,  J.  Wills,  and  J.  Wright,  who,  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for 
re-election.  The  retiring  Auditor,  Mr.  Sharp  ;  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  T.  B, 
Haywood  ;  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  are  nominated 
by  the  Committee  for  re-election, 


ROYAL  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND.— CASH  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31st,  1893. 


Receipts. 

To  Balance  from  last  Account . 

„  On  Deposit  with  Bankers . 

,,  Subscriptions,  General  . 

,,  Ditto  Collected  by  Local  Secretaries  ... 

,,  Donations,  including  proceeds  of  Sale  of  Flowers, 
Enteitainments,  Boxes,  Opening 

Gardtns,  &c . 

,,  Ditto  Co.lected  by  Local  Secretaries 


Annual  Dinner  . 

Jubilee  Gift  from  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sen... 

General  Card  Collection  . 

Advertisements  in  List  of  Subscribers  ... 
Dividends  on  Stock  and  Interest  on  Deposit 


£567 

300 


363 

68 


261 

86 


10 

0 


0 

17 


£*  s.  d. 


867  2  10 


431  11  0 


347 

368 

100 

90 

38 

181 


11 

0 

0 

9 

3 

8 


£2426  0  5 


Expenditure. 

By  Allowances  to  Orphans  . 

,,  General  Card  Collection . 

„  Annual  Dinner  . 

„  Priming  and  Posting  of  List  of  Subscribers 

„  Secretary’s  Clerk  . 

„  Printing  and  Stationery  ...  . 

,,  Annual,  General,  and  Committee  Meetings 

„  Postages  . 

,,  Bank  Charges  . 

,,  Sundry  Expenses  (Petty  Cash)... 

„  Purchase  of  £500  2f  per  cent.  Stock 
„  On  Deposit  with  Bankers . 


)) 


Balance  at  Bank 


£52  10  0 
50  19  3 
13  2  6 
21  13  0 
0  11  6 
36  4  11 


£  s.  d. 
722  2  6 
46  13  10 
129  13  9 
32  15  0 


175  11  2 
490  13  6 
300  0  0 
528  10  8 


£2426  0  5 


Note  Investments,  Ac. 

2f  per  cent.  Consols  . .£6570  6  10 

3  „  „  Canadian  Stcc’.c .  500  0  0 


£7070  6  10 


Having  inspected  the  Securities,  and  examined  the  Books  and  Vouchtrs 
supplied  to  us,  we  certify  the  above  account  to  be  correct. 

(Signed)  JOHN  FRASER,  Leyton.  4 

WM.  SHARP,  Chartered  Accountant,  > Auditors. 
11,  King  Street,  Cheapside.  J 

Dated,  January  19th,  1894. 


attendance  of  subscribers.  After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  general 
meeting,  and  the  notice  convening  the  present  one,  were  read,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  F.  Barron)  presented  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  with  the  statement  of  accounts,  which  were 
subsequently  adopted,  as  published,  though  we  think  there  is  an  error 
of  10s.  in  them. 

Annual  Report, 

In  presenting  their  sixth  report,  the  Executive  Committee  rejoice  in 
being  able,  at  the  end  of  a  year  which  has  been  one  of  great  trial  to  the 
managers  of  all  cnaritable  institutions,  to  congratulate  the  subscribers 
to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  upon  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  Charity.  The  Committee  regret  that  the  receipts  during  the  year 
do  not  show  such  a  large  total  as  the  last  published  statement  of 
accounts,  while  the  cost  of  collection  has  necessarily  been  somewhat 
heavier  ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  commercial  depression 
operated  with  much  severity  upon  all  engaged  in  practical  horti¬ 
culture,  there  is  every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  result  of  the 
year’s  work. 

The  great  honour  conferred  upon  the  Fund  early  in  the  year 
by  Her  Majesty’s  command,  that  the  charity  should  be  called  the 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  was  extremely  gratifying  to  the 
Committee,  inasmuch  as  that  the  Royal  recognition  of  the  Fund 
places  it  in  a  high  and  honourable  position  amongst  the  charitable 
institutions  of  the  laud.  Following  upon  this  gracious  act  of  recog¬ 
nition  upon  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  came  the  grati¬ 
fying  announcement  that  His  Royal  Highness  The  Duke  of  York  and 
Her  Rtiyal  Highness  The  Duchess  of  Alba'iiy  had  become  subscribers 
to  the  Fund. 

At  the  annual  festival  of  the  Fund,  the  Committee  were  fortunate  in 
having  the  cordial  co-operation  of  such  a  distinguished  patron  of  horti¬ 
culture  as  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  M.P.,  as  Chairman,  and  the 
warmest  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  hereby  tendered  to  him  on  behalf 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Fund  for  his  able  and  generous  advocacy  of 
the  claims  of  the  charity  on  that  occasion.  The  Committee  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Right  Honourable  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  Alderman  Tyler,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside  at 
the  next  anniversary  festival  on  May  10th,  w’hen  they  hope  that  all 
horticulturists  will  heartily  assist  them  in  making  the  festival  a  distinct 
success. 

During  the  past  year  fifty-six  orphans  of  gardeners  have  received 
the  benefits  of  the  Fund  at  a  cost  of  £722  2j.  6J, ;  and  the  Committee 


Dr.  Hogg,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Executive  Committee’s 
report,  remarked  that  the  Fund  was  not  supported  in  the  way  it  ought  to 
be  by  those  who  should  be  the  most  interested  in  it.  He  regretted  very 
much  to  see  that  the  subscriptions  were  decreasing  instead  of  increasing. 
It  was  to  he  hoped  that  a  stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  Fund,  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  carry  on  their  good  work. 

As  mentioned  in  the  report  the  retiiing  members  of  the  Committee, 
Messrs.  W.  Bates,  G.  Bunyard,  R.  Dean,  W.  Marshall,  H.  Herbst, 
A.  W.  G.  Weeks,  J.  Wills,  and  J.  Wright  offered  themselves  for  election, 
and  on  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Masters  these  gentlemen  were  dulyre-elected, 
Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood  was  re-elected  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Sharp  as  Auditor, 
and  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  as  Hon.  Secretary.  After  some  discussion,  however, 
the  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  J.  Wright  proposed  that  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  M.P., 
be  elected  a  Vice-President  of  the  Fund,  and  being  seconded  by  Mr.  W. 
Bates,  this  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  W.  Marshall  then  made  a  proposition,  seconded  by  Mr.  Weeks, 
to  alter  and  amend  Rule  XII  as  follows  : — To  delete  the  sentence  in  line 
six,  commencing  “Any  person,”  and  ending  with  “six  years,”  in  the 
ninth  line  ;  and  substitute  therefor  the  following  :  “  Any  person  or 
persons  contributing  the  sum  of  £13  per  annum  in  advance  (or  by 
prepayment  of  a  lumpsum  computed  at  £13  per  year  for  the  number 
of  years  the  child  may  be  eligible  to  remain  on  the  Fund),  may  place 
one  Orphan  on  the  Fund  for  an  allowance  of  6s  per  week,  until  the  said 
child  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
not  be  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  continuation  of  an  allowance  in 
the  event  of  the  said  yearly  payment  lapsing.”  Mr.  A.  Dean  oppnsed 
this  resolution  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  detrimental,  and  thought 
that  if  persons  were  thus  invited  to  place  children  on  the  Fund,  they 
should  pay  the  cost  of  management. 

Messrs.  R.  Dean,  W.  Poupart,  and  A.  W.  G.  Weeks  were  appointed 
scrutineers  of  the  voting  papers  for  the  election  of  five  candidates  for 
the  benefits  of  the  Fund,  The  poll  closed  at  4  o’clock  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  results,  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  being  elected  : — *Houston, 
Robert,  403  ;  Keate«.  John,  117  ;  Ward,  Rosa  Emily  King,  276  ;  *Blake, 
Robert  Clement,  367  ;  Barber,  Felicia,  141  ;  Crafter,  Alfred  Alexander, 
109  ;  Farranr,  Amy,  95  ;  Haycock,  Frank  Leslie,  117 ;  *Eo8ier.  Mary 
E'hel,412;  *Peirir ,  Jessie,  383;  Pratt,  Isabella  Elizabeth,  118  ;  Ritchie, 
Andrina  Brown,  66  ;  Small,  Seymour,  143  ;  Stevens,  Reuben  Charles,  54  ; 
*White,  Geor^ie  William.  391. 

In  the  eveninfi  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  a  few  friends  had 
an  infoimal  dinner  at  Messrs.  Bertram  &  Co.’s  Buffet,  Victoria  Station, 
S.W.,  Mr.  W.  Marshall  occupying  the  chair. 


February  15, 1834. 
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-  Death  op  Mr.  F.  G.  Tautz. — We  repiet  to  learn  of  the 

death  of  Mr.  Frelerick  George  Tautz,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  which 
took  place  at  Dibdin  House,  Ealing,  on  the  Ist  inst. 

-  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society. — At  the  meeting  of 


Weather  in  London. — For  several  days  and  nights  recently 
windy  weather  prevailed  in  London  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
but  comparatively  little  rain  has  fallen  during  the  past  week.  Sunday 
was  fine  and  gusty,  similar  weather  occurring  on  Monday  and  Tue^ay. 
Wednesday  opened  with  a  slight  frost,  and  at  the  time  of  going  to  press 
it  is  bright  and  calm. 

-  Weather  in  the  North. — Up  to  Monday  morning  there 

was  an  unbroken  record  of  violent  gales  with  pelting  sleet  or  rain  for 
the  previous  eight  days.  Some  of  the  nights  were  very  wild,  especially 
those  of  Friday  and  Sunday,  when  south-westerly  winds  frequently  rose 
to  furious  gales.  Serious  flooding  has  continued  over  the  country. 
Monday  was  calm,  the  evening  very  pleasant,  and  on  Tuesday  morning 
there  were  4®  frost. — B.  D.,  S,  Perthshire. 

-  The  De  Candolle  Prize.— We  understand  La  Soci6t6  de 

Physique  et  d’Histoire  Naturelle  of  Geneva  offers  a  prize,  instituted  by 
Mons.  A.  Pyramus  de  Candolle,  for  the  best  monograph  on  any  genus  or 
family  of  plants.  The  essays  may  be  written  in  Latin,  French^ 
German,  English,  or  Italian,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  before  January  15th,  1895. 

- The  Royal  National  Tulip  Society. — The  members  .of 

this  Society  held  a  meeting  at  the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  Manchester,  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Needham  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner’ 
Burton-in-Lonsdale,  was  elected  President  of  the  Society,  and  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  J.  J.  Coleman,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Norwich ;  R.  Cathcart,  Esq  , 
Pitcairlie,  N.B.  ;  and  J.  H.  Beckett,  Esq.,  Buxton,  were  elected  Vice- 
Presidents.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  was  elected  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Mr.  C.  W 
Needham  Hon.  Treasurer.  A  resolution  was  adopted  empowering  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  make  arrangements,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Society  to  be  called  in  March,  and  a  motion  was 
also  carried  sanctioning  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  Society  to  a  pro¬ 
posed  Tulip  Society  to  be  formed  in  the  South.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  having  invited  Tulips  at  the  Temple  Show  on  May  23rd, 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  members  was  expressed  that  this  might  i give 
an  impetus  encouraging  the  culture  of  the  Tulip. 

-  Fine  Lilies  of  the  Valley. — We  send  you  herewith  blooms 

of  Convallaria  majalis  alba  grandiflora  “  Fortin  var.”  The  spikes  are  not 
«o  large  as  in  previous  years  owing  to  the  dry  summer,  still  you  will  see 
the  variety  is  distinct  both  in  size  of  bloom  and  strength  of  spike. 
Under  good  cultivation  it  averages  eighteen  bells  on  a  spike.  It  has 
received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  a 
first-class  certificate  from  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France, 
A  coloured  plate  appeared  in  the  “  Revue  Horticole,”  Feb.  16th,  1886” 
At  present  it  does  not  appear  to  be  as  much  known  as  its  merits 
deserve. — Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford.  [The  spikes  of  bloom  were  wery 
fine,  the  bells  being  large  and  sweetly  scented.] 

— ^  Birmingham  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. -i-The 
meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  on  Wednesday  evening  in  last 
week  was  very  well  attended,  and  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  W, 
Sanderson.  The  paper  read  on  this  occasion  was  given  by  a  well  known 
horticulturist,  Mr.  W.  Dean,  the  subject  chosen  being  “  Hardy  Fruiis  for 
Suburban  Gardens  and  their  Culture.”  The  fruits  he  more  strongly 
recommended  were  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and 
Strawberries.  The  essayist  gave  practical  suggestions  on  preparing  the 
ground,  planting,  pruning,  and  training,  and  enumerated  those  hiuds 
best  suited  for  the  district.  The  various  insects  which  affected  'fruit 
trees  were  fully  dealt  with,  and  the  best  means  of  destroying  and  prevent¬ 
ing  them  were  mentioned.  Messrs.  T.  P.  Cope,  Daniell,  T.  Gosling  and 
W.  B.  Griffin  exhibited  plants  and  flowers  (chiefly  Hyacinths),  and  the 
usual  awards  were  made.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on'  the 
2l8t  inst.,  and  will  take  the  form  of  a  discussion  on  seasonable  subjects. 
Copies  of  the  new  programme  and  rules  will  be  gladly  supplied  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  B.  Griffin,  Derwent  House,  Moseley  Road,  and 
as  the  time  is  drawing  near  for  greater  activity  in  outdoor  gardening, 
the  Committee  are  looking  forward  to  a  large  increase  in  the  member¬ 
ship. 


this  Society  held  on  Wednesday  in  last  week  it  was  unanimously  decided 
to  hold  the  Exhibition  in  1895  at  Darlington. 

-  Mons.  Charles  Baltet. — We  are  informed  that  this  gentle¬ 


man  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Society  Horticole  Vigneronne  et 
Foresti^re  de  I’Aube,  one  of  the  most  influential  societies  of  the  kind  in 
France. 

-  Petroleum  as  an  Insecticide  for  Cucumbers  and 

Melons. — In  reply  to  “A  Single-handed  Gardener,”  page  110,  the 
following  recipe  may  be  of  some  service  : — The  white  of  two  eggs, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  1^  pint  of  water  (cold),  2i  pints  of 
petroleum  ;  thoroughly  mix  for  ten  minutes,  and  use  a  wineglassful 
to  2  gallons  of  water.  This  emulsion  will  thoroughly  mix  with  the 
water,  and  if  put  in  a  jar,  well  corked,  will  keep  for  any  length  of 
.time.  I  have  used  it  for  all  kinds  of  plants  with  good  results. — 
H.  Warren. 

-  Relative  to  the  use  of  petroleum  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers 

“  Tenby  ”  writes  : — “  These  plants  are,  as  a  rule,  so  free  from  any 
insects  requiring  such  strong  insecticides  as  petroleum  to  eradicate,  that 
I  do  not  suppose  many  gardeners  have  had  a  very  extensive  experience 
with  it  for  such  subjects.  I  well  remember,  however,  a  case  in  which  a 
young  man  in  charge  of  a  house  of  Cucumbers  syringed  them  with 
petroleum  at  the  usual  strength  of  a  wineglassful  to  three  gallons  of 
water.  The  result,  as  may  be  expected,  on  such  foliage  was  ruinous  ;  the 
plants  presented  a  spotted  appearance  wherever  the  petroleum  settled  on 
them.  I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  pstroleum  as  an  insecticide  in  careful 
hands,  and  believe  it  to  be  almost  unequalled  as  a  cheap  and  effective 
cleanser ;  but  I  certainly  should  be  very  cautious  in  using  it  on  such 
delicate  foliage  as  either  Cucumbers  or  Melons.  I  do  not  favour  its  use 
for  Palms.” 

- Hardy  Foliage  for  Winter  Decoration.  —  Mr.  Herrin 

recently  informed  me  that  he  proposed  to  bring  up  from  Dropmore  and 
exhibit  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  13th  a  collection  of  sprays  or  branches 
of  various  hardy  evergreens  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  employing 
to  decorate  the  mansion  during  the  winter.  Dropmore  is  very  rich  in 
material  of  this  sort,  and  includes  a  very  beautiful  variety.  Branches 
or  sprigs  of  these  things  endure  very  long,  fully  a  month,  in  cool  rooms  ; 
indeed,  I  think  if  the  vvater  be  occasionally  changed,  and  the  bases  of 
the  stems  cut,  even  much  longer.  Several  of  the  more  refined  of  the 
Conifera,  Mahonia  aquifolia,  Andromeda  Catesbeei,  Gaultheria  Shallon, 
Pernettyas,  Vaccinium  ovatum,  and  various  other  pretty  things  are  all 
most  useful. — A.  D. 

- Golden  and  Silver  Variegated  Pelargoniums. — Anyone 

imagining  that  many  of  these  once  popular  bedding  and  decorative 
plants  had  gone  out  of  cultivation  would  soon  be  undeceived  could  they 
see  the  remarkable  stock  at  Swanley,  where  the  constant  demand 
necessitates  their  perpetuation.  Of  golden  tricolors  Mr.  Cox,  A.  Bass, 
Mrs.  Pollock,  Mr.  Bassett,  Mrs.  Walters ;  of  bronzes  Jubilee  (very  fine), 
Zulu,  Black  Douglas,  MacMahon  ;  and  of  silver  tricolors  Dolly  Vardon, 
Prince  Silverwings,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  and  Mrs.  Miller,  with  numerous 
silver  bicolors  help  to  make  up  a  large  collection,  and  shows  that  plants 
lacking  popularity  in  some  directions  find  great  favour  elsewhere.  It  is 
really  the  case  that  yellow  flowers  are  becoming  again  largely  employed 
for  bedding  purposes,  and  the  assumption  that  we  may  yet  see  all  the 
old  favourites  employed  for  that  purpose  over  again  seems  most 
probable. — D. 

-  Bournemouth  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association.  —  Mr.  Stephen  Castle,  Manager  Ashford 
Vineries,  Fordingbridge,  read  a  paper  on  “The  Tomato”  before  the 
members  of  the  above  Society  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  6th.  Mr. 
H.  Elliott,  Stourvale  Nursery,  Christchurch,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr. 
Castle  detailed  the  mode  of  culture  he  has  followed  with  much  success 
for  many  years,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  stated  that  he  grew 
his  plants  in  somewhat  heavy  loam  with  occasional  waterings  of  clear 
1  quid  manure,  adding  as  top-dressings  burnt  refuse  and  “  silicate  ” 
manure.  He  also  condemned  the  practice  of  taking  off  too  much  foliage 
in  order  to  ripen  the  fiuit,  and  concluded  with  a  selection  of  some  of 
the  best  varieties,  and  remarks  on  diseases  and  insect  pests.  A  good 
discussion  followed,  and  numerous  questions  were  asked.  At  the  close 
Mr.  Castle  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  instructive  paper. 
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-  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation, — A  correspondent, 

“  C.  E.,”  desires  to  know  when  this  Carnation  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  and  how  it  derived  its  name, 

-  Soluble  Petroleum. — The  articles  in  “  our  Journal,”  signed 

by  “  Practice,”  on  Rose  growing  under  glass  are  good  reading,  and 
justify  his  cognomen.  Would  he  kindly  state,  in  case  I  misapprehend 
his  meaning,  what  is  the  “  Soluble  Petroleum  ”  he  names  in  last 
week,  page  106,  early  in  the  second  paragraph  ?- S.  S. 

-  Presentation  at  Ketton  Hall, — The  men  employed  at 

Ketton  Hall  presented  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Divers  with  a  handsome  chased 
silver  teapot  on  the  9th  inst.,  and  wished  them  success  at  Belvoir 
Castle  Gardens.  The  men  were  entertained  at  supper  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Divers,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent.  Mr.  R.  Gilbert  of 
Burghley  Gardens  proved  a  most  excellent  chairman. 

-  Garden  Edgings. — I  should  like  to  add  a  word  or  two  in 

praise  of  the  Sea  Pink  (Armeria  vulgaris)  as  an  edging  to  herbaceous 
borders  in  the  kitchen  garden  or  flower  garden,  to  those  advo¬ 
cated  by  “  W.  N.,  Badminton"  (page  87).  The  plants  flower  more 
or  less  from  April  to  September.  They  are  easily  increased  by  division, 
and  I  find  they  require  to  be  parted  and  replanted  every  two  years  to 
keep  them  in  good  order.  The  Sea  Pink  grows  wild  on  the  rocks 
around  here. — J.  M.,  Bicton, 

-  The  Black  Calla. — I  saw  this  quaint  Aroid  in  bloom  the 

other  day  at  Swanley,  where  very  large  numbers  of  the  white  variety 
are  blooming  also,  chiefly  to  supply  the  large  demand  for  funeral 
wreaths  and  crosses.  Mr.  Cannell  informed  me  that  the  call  for  the 
dark-flowered  form.  Arum  sanctum  or  palestinum,  was  now  becoming  so 
great  for  the  same  purpose  that  even  with  a  large  stock  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  up  the  supply.  Just  one  or  two  of  these  spathes  introduced 
into  a  wreath  with  white  ones  had  helped  to  create  a  great  demand  for 
them.— D. 

-  Fruit  and  Flowers  from  the  Channel  Islands. — Large 

consignments  of  fruit  and  flowers  have  been  shipped  from  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  during  the  past  twelve  months.  It  is  stated  that  close  upon 
90,000  packages  were  consigned  to  one  salesman  in  Covent  Garden 
Market  alone.  No  fewer  than  31,000  baskets  contained  Grapes, 
22,000  baskets  were  filled  with  Tomatoes,  upwards  of  5000  baskets  con¬ 
tained  Figs  and  Melons,  and  flowers  formed  a  large  part  of  the 
remainder.  It  is  estimated  that  between  200  and  300  tons  of  produce 
from  these  islands  were  disposed  of  at  one  establishment  in  the  year. 

-  Violets  in  Ireland — A  Golden  Vision  (page  90). — I 

send  the  explanation,  as  printed  in  the  publication  in  which  the 
statement  appeared,  of  Violets  being  ‘‘none  less  than  a  shilling 
a  piece.”  It  is  as  follows  : — “Violets. — In  a  recent  issue  we  gave  a 
few  notes  on  Violet  growing  at  Killadoon,  Co.  Kildare,  and  by  a 
printer’s  error  were  made  to  say  that  ‘  Violets  were  none  less  than  a 
shilling  a  piece.’  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  error  by  a 
writer  in  a  contemporary  describing  it  as  a  Golden  Vision  ;  the  idea 
of  twenty  Violets  to  the  pound  sterling  ;  but  we  hasten  to  dispel  any 
thoughts  he  may  have  in  taking  such  a  short  cut  to  fortune  by 
growing  them.  We  referred  to  the  size  of  the  Violets,  not  their  value, 
and  the  correct  reading  is  the  Violets  were  ‘  none  less  in  size  than  a 
shilling  a  piece.’  ”  It  was  not  “  blarney,”  it  seems,  but  the  printer’s 
fault,  brought  out  at  last ;  so  farewell  to  the  Golden  Vision  ;  but  what 
is  the  size  of  “  a  shilling  a  piece  ”  ?  Oh,  my  counthry  1 — Paddy. 

-  Early  Bulbous  Plants  in  Ireland.— Mr.  Herbert  May, 

Markree  Castle  Gardens,  Collooney,  Co.  Sligo,  writes  : — “  Amongst  the 
most  interesting  of  hardy  plants  in  bloom  on  the  rockery  here  is  Crocus 
Sieberi.  I  have  it  planted  in  a  mass,  carpeted  with  Sedum  glaucum,  ' 
which  heightens  the  effect  of  the  flowers.  It  is  a  most  desirable  plant 
for  early  flowering  ;  if  grown  in  a  pot  would  be  useful  for  indoor 
decoration.  Crocus  minimus  I  have  growing  in  a  pot  ;  it  is  a  tiny 
flowering  plant.  I  could  not  trust  it  planted  out  in  this  very  wet 
climate,  but  prefer  to  cherish  it  because  it  is  most  interesting  to  watch 
its  development  in  spring.  Narcissus  bulbocodium  I  wish  to  recommend 
for  growing  in  pots.  I  have  good  strong-flowering  bulbs  of  it,  and  it 
has  proved  useful  for  indoor  decoration.  Last  year  I  had  over  thirty- 
five  flowers  growing  in  a  G-inch  pot,  and  this  season  they  look  equally 
as  well.  For  outdoor  work  they  last  about  two  years,  and  then  dwindle 
off.  Well  ripen  the  bulbs  after  flowering,  and  repot  every  year  in  a 
mixture  of  good  sandy  loam,  keeping  dry  until  new  growth  is  well 
advanced  are  the  secrets  of  success” 


- Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  A.  Martin,  for  the  past 

fourteen  years  gardener  to  the  late  C.  J.  Parke,  Esq.,  of  Henbury 
House,  Wimborne,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge  of  Metcombe  House,  Shaftesbury,  Dorsetshire. 

- WooLTON  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 

On  Thursday  evening  in  last  week  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman  read  his  prize 
essay  on  “  Selection  and  Cultivation  of  Hardy  Fruits  ”  for  the  district. 
The  Rev.  G.  H.  Spooner,  the  donor  of  the  prize,  presided.  The  essay 
was  one  of  considerable  merit,  and  provoked  a  long  discussion,  Mr. 
B.  Cromwell  strongly  advocated  the  wrapping  of  choice  Apples  in  paper, 
and  exhibited  samples,  also  of  those  which  had  not  been  wrapped  ;  the 
former  being  quite  firm  while  the  latter  were  beginning  to  shrivel,  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  meeting, — R.  P.  R. 

-  Experiences  with  Native  Guano. — The  Native  Guano 

Company,  29,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriaro,  London,  E.C.,  send  ua. 
a  record  of  the  experiences  of  hundreds  of  persons  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  who  have  grown  almost  all  kinds  of  garden  and  farm 
crops  with  the  aid  of  the  manure  above  mentioned.  Surely  nothing 
can  be  added  to  give  weight  to  the  very  precise  testimonials  as  authenti¬ 
cated  by  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  and  as  these  cultivators 
are  evidently  highly  satisfied  with  the  results  they  have  achieved,  so 
ought  the  proprietors  of  the  manure  to  be  gratified  by  the  record  they 
are  able  to  publish,  and  which  is  worthy  of  attentive  perusal, 

-  Kingston  Gardeners’  Association. — The  members  of  this 

body  recently  had  an  animated  discussion  on  the  subject  “  How  to  Make 
Chrysanthemum  Shows  more  Attractive.”  Arising  from  that  discussion, 
is  the  proposal  to  hold  amongst  the  members  a  little  experimental 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  with  the  hope  that  by  allowing  a  somewhat  free 
hand  to  exhibitors  means  may  be  found  to  give  effect  to  the  result  of 
the  discussion.  The  classes  mainly  are  for  flowers  shown  in  bowls  or 
vases,  with  their  own  and  other  foliage.  The  classes  will  be  small,  as  it  is 
not  desired  to  make  any  serious  demand  on  a  grower’s  resources.  It 
is  hoped  that  should  any  features  be  developed  that  are  found  to  be 
specially  satisfactory,  it  may  then  be  possible  to  induce  the  local 
Chrysanthemum  Society  to  adopt  them  into  their  schedule  another 
year, 

-  Royal  Meteorological  Society. — At  the  next  meeting  of 

the  Society,  to  be  held  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday,  the  21st  inst.,  at  8  P.M.,  the  following  papers  will  be 
read: — “Temperature,  Rainfall,  and  Sunshine  at  Las  Palmas,  Grand 
Canary,”  by  J.  Cleasby  Taylor,  M.D.  ;  “Report  on  the  Phenological 
Observations  for  1893,”  by  Edward  Mawley,  F.R.Met.Soc. ;  “Compara¬ 
tive  Observations  with  two  Thermometer  Screens  at  Ilfracombe,  ”  by 
William  Marriott,  F.R.Met.Soc.  The  Council  have  arranged  to  hold, 
from  April  10th  to  20th,  an  Exhibition  of  instruments,  photographs, 
and  drawings  relating  to  the  representation  and  measurement  of  clouds. 
The  Committee  will  also  be  glad  to  show  any  new  meteorological 
instruments  or  apparatus  invented  or  first  constructed  since  the 
Exhibition  in  1892,  as  well  as  photographs  and  drawings  possessing 
meteorological  interest. 

-  Manuring  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  —  I  can 

thoroughly  recommend  the  plan  suggested  by  “  D.  W.”  (page  66)  of 
improving  the  growth  of  trees  by  the  aid  of  digging  trenches  at  con¬ 
venient  distances  from  the  stem  and  filling  them  with  manure  and  fresh 
compost.  Not  only  do  the  trees  make  better  growth,  but  their  whole 
colour  is  improved.  This  latter  is  a  decided  point  in  ornamental  trees. 
Instead  of  a  Lebanon  Cedar,  for  instance,  possessing  the  deep  tint  of 
colouring  which  is  natural,  it  too  often  in  poor  soils  assumes  a  pale  hue. 
In  many  instances  such  trees  were  not  planted  as  they  should  be.  I  have 
an  example  of  a  Cedar  that  was  put  in  a  hole  with  one  wheelbarrowful  of 
bog  soil  twenty-five  years  sincelby  one  of  my  men.  The  result  has  been 
anything  but  satisfactory.  Six  years  since  I  treated  this  particular  tree 
exactly  in  the  way  indicated  by  “  D.  W.”  with  satisfactory  results.  As 
to  (he  nourishing  properties  of  liquid  from  cesspools,  I  have  a  striking 
instance  of  this  in  the  park.  A  large  Beech  is  growing  not  far  from 
one  of  these  cesspools,  which  is  emptied  four  times  a  year.  The  bulk  of 
the  liquid  is  pouied  on  the  grass  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roots  of  this 
Beech.  The  advantage  to  the  tree  is  apparent  all  the  summer  by  the 
density  in  colour  of  the  leaves  and  by  the  length  of  time  that  they 
remain  green  long  after  other  trees  in  the  same  park  have  put  on  their 
autumn  tints.  Where  trees  are  within  reasonable  distance  of  such  cess¬ 
pools  it  is  not  waste  of  time  to  pour  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mots 
feel  its  influence. — E.  M. 
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-  A  Sportive  Fuchsia. — Everyone  familiar  with  Fuchsias 

knows  that  the  variety  Phenomenal  is  a  huge  double  with  red  tube  and 
sepals  and  a  rich  bluish-purple  corolla.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  doubles 
in  cultivation.  At  Swanley  Mr.  Cannell  has  a  couple  of  sports  from 
this  variety,  but  oddly  enough  occurring  on  the  same  plant.  In  one 
the  corolla  is  a  bluish  mauve,  and  the  other  of  a  pure  white.  These 
are  two  important  additions  to  our  stock  of  giant  Fuchsias.— D. 

-  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Society. —  Members  of 

this  Society  held  their  fortnightly  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  on  the 
7th  inst.,  when  Mr.  Alfred  Tucker  read  a  paper  on  “  Kew  and  Kew 
Gardeners.”  Kew,  the  essayist  said,  was  regarded  by  most  Londoners 
merely  in  the  light  of  a  public  park.  It  was  in  reality  a  Botanical 
Institution,  which  could  boast  of  a  collection  of  plants  brought  from 


studying  his  latest  discoveries  in  connection  with  the  materials  in  the 
Herbarium,  has  presented  a  century  of  dried  plants,  consisting  of  new, 
rare,  and  interesting  species,  chiefly  of  his  own  collecting.  The  same 
gentleman  has  presented  a  copy  of  the  first  part  of  his  illustrated  work 
“  leones  Orchidearum  Austro-Africanarum.”  It  contains  fifty,  with 
few  exceptions,  coloured  plates  of  South  African  Orchids.  The  figures 
are  excellent,  and  the  analyses  of  the  flowers  very  complete.  From 
Mr.  E.  E.  Galpin  of  Queenstown,  Kew  has  received  a  parcel  of  about 
sixty  species  of  dried  plants,  including  many  of  great  interest,  among 
them  a  flowering  specimen  of  Sterculia  Murex,  described  in  the  “  Kew 
Bulletin  ”  (1893,  p.  155).  A  figure  with  a  fuller  description  will  shortly 
appear  in  “  Hooker’s  leones  Plantarum,”  t.  2278.  Mr.  T.  L.  Bullock, 
H.B.M.  Consul  at  Newchang,  has  presented  a  collection  of  about  150 
species  from  North  China.  From  Mr.  E.  Whittal,  Smyrna,  Kew  has 


Fig,  20.— CORNUS  BRACHYPODA  VARIEGATA. 


every  known  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  no  other  country  could  equal. 
In  the  world  of  science  it  played  an  important  part ;  its  commercial 
influence  was  of  value  to  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies,  and  it 
was  acknoviledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  best  training  schools  for 
horticulturists. 

-  Presentations  op  Dried  Plants  to  Kew.  —  Professor 

C.  S.  Sargent,  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Brookline,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  has  presented  to  Kew  the  plants  collected  and  dried  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Rockhill,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  at 
Pekin,  on  his  last  adventurous  journey  in  Mongolia  and  Central  Tibet. 
The  collection  consists  of  about  fifty  species,  some  of  them  probably 
undescribed.  It  will  shortly  be  worked  out  and  the  results  appended 
to  Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley’s  forthcoming  paper  on  the  plants  collected  by 
Dr.  Thorold,  who  accompanied  Captain  Bower  on  his  equally  memorable 
journey  from  Western  Tibet  to  China.  Dr.  Rowland  has  sent  a  further 
collection  of  about  300  dried  plants  from  Lagos,  which,  with  previous 
collections  recorded  in  the  “Kew  Bulletin”  (1893,  p.  146),  have  been 
approximately  determined,  and  the  duplicates  distributed  to  other 
botanical  establishments  with  which  Kew  exchanges.  Mr.  Harry  Bolus, 
F.L.S.,  a  resident  near  Cape  Town,  who  has  been  some  L^^nths  at  Kew 


received  another  century  of  dried  plants  sent  chiefly  with  the  view  of  a 
selection  being  made  of  such  as  were  deserving  of  cultivation.  Mr. 
H.  N.  Ridley,  F.L.S.,  the  Director  of  the  Gardens  and  Forest  Department 
of  the  Straits  Settlements,  has  sent  a  further  collection  of  dried  plants 
from  Malaya,  numbering  some  500  species  ;  and  Mr.  Curtis,  Assistant 
Superintendent  at  Penang,  a  collection  of  100  species,  partly  from 
Siamese  territory. — (“  Kew  Bulletin.”) 


CORNUS  BRACHYPODA  VARIEGATA. 

Among  variegated  foliaged  shrubs  the  above  mentioned  Cornua  is 
probably  destined  to  take  a  foremost  position,  inasmuch  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  it  forms  a  most  effective  object.  Branches  of  it  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  year,  and  on 
which  occasion  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  the  exhibit. 
The  leaves  are  nearly  4  inches  in  length,  the  centre  of  each  one  pale 
green,  blotched  with  a  deeper  shade,  and  the  deep  margin  creamy  white. 
Fig.  20  represents  a  spray  of  this  beautiful  shrub. 
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National  Eose  Society  Gold  Medals. 


Can  anyone  tell  me  the  exact  dates  of  and  place  of  award,  names  of 
the  Roses,  and  last,  but  not  least,  names  of  all  the  winners  of  our  gold 
medals  for  new  Roses  1  I  am  aware  that  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
of  Newtownards,  our  greatest  hybridisers,  have  in  recent  years  won 
several  of  these  guerdons  of  the  highest  rank  amongst  our  prizes.  Also 
that  Mr.  George  Paul,  Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  have  won 
them.  But  where  is  it  recorded  1  Many,  I  myself  amongst  them, 
consider  the  gold  medal  for  new  Roses  the  “  blue  ribbon  ”  par  excellence 
of  the  Rose  contests,  and  the  winners  thereof  are  conferring,  or  have 
conferred,  a  benefit  on  all  rosarians  by  the  introduction  of  valuable  new 
varieties.  Although  fashion  or  improvement  in  hybridisation  may  cause 
a  gold  medal  Rose  to  become  in  course  of  time  of  somewhat  less 
importance  than  when  introduced,  yet  none  the  less  the  winner  should 
have  his  feat  recorded  in  our  Rose  annals.  There  is  a  heading  in  our 
Society’s  annual  reports  for  “  winners  of  the  National  Rose  Society’s 
medals  ”  in  each  year,  but  for  some  reason  there  is  no  record  given  of 
the  gold  medal  winners  for  new  Roses,  so  that  the  heading  seems  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  paradox  I  In  the  future  could  not  a  page  be  each  year 
devoted  to  record  these  triumphs  in  Rose  culture,  now  practically 
allowed  to  lie  forgotten  in  the  cold  shade  of  oblivion  ?  Surely  they  are 
entitled  to  some  small  niche  in  our  temple  of  fame  1  “  Palmam  qui 

meruit  ferat.” — Charles  J.  Grahame. 


EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

February  13th. 

THE  COMMITTEES. 

There  was  a  very  fine  display  of  ornamental  foliaged  and  flowering 
plants  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on  this  occasion,  the  large 
building  being  well  filled.  Orchids,  too,  occupied  a  considerable  space, 
whilst  fruit  formed  a  striking  feature.  There  was  a  much  larger 
attendance  of  Fellows  and  the  general  public  than  usual. 

Fruit  Committee. — Present :  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Dr.  Hogg,  with  Messrs.  John  Lee,  H.  J.  Pearson,  G.  Bun- 
yard,  T.  Francis  Rivers,  J.  Cheal,  G.  Taber,  H.  J.  Veitch,  G.  Go'^^SRiitk, 
T,  J.  Saltmarsh,  A.  Dean,  C.  Herrin,  J,  A.  Laing,  T.  Glen,  J.  Hudson, 
G.  Wythes,  G.  H.  Sage,  F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Woodward,  H.  Balderson,  J.  Smith, 
G.  Norman,  J.  Willard,  A.  Moss,  and  J.  Wright. 

Most  of  the  time  of  the  Committee  was  spent  in  the  examination  of 
Apples.  Some  remarkably  fine  specimens  were  placed  on  the  table,  as 
well  as  some  of  a  different  character.  The  most  promising  of  new 
English  raised  Apples  was  Mr.  Bannister’s  Standard  Bearer,  the  fruits 
of  which  resemble  the  Cobham,  a  variety  of  the  Blenheim,  The  tree  is 
said  to  be  a  good  grower  and  free  bearer.  An  award  of  merit  had  been 
previously  granted  for  the  variety,  and  some  of  the  members  thought 
the  tree  should  be  seen  in  bearing  before  giving  the  variety  a  certificate. 
It  was  eventually  decided  to  ask  Messrs.  W.  Iggulden  and  A.  Young, 
who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  inspect  the  trees  in  bearing. 
Several,  probably  most,  of  the  members  declined  to  vote,  and  those  who 
did  hold  up  their  hands  could  give  no  assurance  that  either  of  the 
excellent  gardeners  named  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  true 
Cobham.  There  are  many  trees  so  called  and  fruits  exhibited  which 
are  not  true.  Perhaps  they  will  say  whether  they  know  the  variety 
or  not. 

Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Langley,  Derby,  sent  a  new  kitchen  Apple,  Langley 
Pippin,  medium  sized  firm  fruits,  but  not  equal  to  existing  varieties,  and 
therefore  passed.  Mr.  J.  Will'ams,  The  Gardens,  Mynehead  Court, 
Wellington,  sent  Fishpond  Seedling  Apple,  but  the  fruits  were  not  in  a 
condition  for  any  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  merit  of  the  variety. 
R.  Shaw,  Esq.,  19,  Bernard  Street,  Russell  Square,  sent  a  seedling 
highly  coloured  Apple,  but  it  was  not  considered  of  value.  Its  proposed 
name  was  Chrystie’s  Pippin,  a  name  that  belongs  to  a  totally  different 
variety, 

Mr.  W.  Roupell,  Harvey  Lodge,  Eoupell  Park,  S.W,,  sent  grand 
fruits  of  Newton  Wonder  and  Melon  Apples,  and  a  cultural  certificate 
was  awarded.  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell,  the  introducers  of 
Newton  Wonder,  also  sent  handsome  fruits  of  it,  and  received  a  vote  of 
thanks.  The  Committee  felt  they  had  full  justification  for  on  a  previous 
occasion  certificating  this  Apple,  which  is  likely  to  prove  a  standard 
variety. 

Mr.  G.  Woodward,  Barham  Court  Gardens,  Maidstone,  sent  mag¬ 
nificent  fruits  of  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Lincoln 
Pippin,  and  Roi  de  I’Angleterre.  The  Lincoln  Pippin  is  a  true  Codlin  of 
large  size,  firm  yet  tender  in  the  flesh,  and  of  good  quality.  R'U 
de  l’.Angleterre  is  a  large  fruit  of  excellent  quality.  An  award  of  merit 
was  granted  for  it,  and  a  cultural  commendation  for  the  collection. 
Mr.  John  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Hereford,  sent  excellent  and  highly 
coloured  Apples,  including  Flanders  Pippin — large,  heavy,  richly 
coloured,  keeping  till  May  ;  Forester,  also  a  fine  heavy  fruit,  somewhat 


resembling  Reinette  de  Canada  in  appearance  ;  Scarlet  crimson  Costard, 
a  fine  “  selling  ”  sample  ;  Stoke  Edith  Pippin,  a  favourite  Herefordshire 
Apple,  used  in  cooking  and  dessert;  also  the  *•  Winter  Queening  of 
Herefordshire.”  This,  as  Dr.  Hogg  explained,  is  the  true  and  original 
old  Winter  Queening,  totally  distinct  from  and  much  larger  than  the 
Apple  largely  sold  under  the  name,  and  which  is  really  the  Winter 
Pearmain.  Mr.  Watkins’  Apples,  with  the  others  previously  mentioned 
with  approval,  far  exceeded  in  size,  appearance,  and  value  any  imported 
fruit  now  sold  in  London  markets  and  shops, 

Mr.  P.  Davidson,  The  Gardens,  Iweine  Minster,  sent  a  box  of  ripe 
Tomatoes  the  Comet,  resembling  Sutten’s  Earliest  of  All,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded.  A  similar  mark  of  recognition  was  conveyed  to 
Mr.  G.  W.  Fyffe,  The  Gardens,  Lockinge  Park,  for  excellent  bunches  of 
Black  Alicante  Grapes.  Collections  of  about  seventy  dishes  of  Apples 
and  Pears  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons,  Berkhampsted,  and 
Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  for  which  silver-gilt  and  silver  Knightian 
medals  were  voted  respectively  and  unanimously. 

Floral  Committee.— Present  :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  J.  Laing,  H.  Herbst,  R.  Dean,  H  B.  May,  G.  Stevens,  H.  J. 
Jones,  C.  F.  Bause,  J.  Jennings,  T.  Godfrey,  C.  Jeffries,  R.  B.  Lowe, 
J.  H.  Fitt,  J.  D.  Pawle,  W.  Bain,  C.  E.  Pearson,  C.  J.  Salter,  G.  Nichol¬ 
son,  G.  Gordon,  C.  Noble,  T.  Baines,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  E.  Mawley, 
G.  Paul,  H.  Turner,  R.  Owen,  and  J.  Walker. 

A  magnificent  collection  of  Camellias  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  Cut  blooms  were  arranged  in  boxes,  and 
plants  in  pots,  carrying  handsome  flowers,  were  also  shown.  Amongst 
the  best  were  Princess  Charlotte,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Adelina 
Benvenute,  Exquisite  (first-class  certificate,  see  below).  Countess  of 
Derby,  and  Auguste  Delfosse  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal).  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner,  Royal  Nurseries.  Slough,  exhibited  a  dozen  pots  of  double  white 
Primula,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Barron.  The  plants  were  dwarf  and  splendidly 
flowered.  A  large  group  of  Cyclamens  was  also  staged  by  Mr.  Turner 
(bronze  Banksian  medal).  A  group  of  Cyclamens  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Odell,  Hillingdon,  comprised  some  fine  specimens  (.silver  Flora  medal). 
The  Primulas  and  Cyclamens  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
were  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  Show.  Amongst  the  most  notice¬ 
able  of  the  Primulas  were  Cannell’s  White,  Duchess  of  Fife,  White  Per¬ 
fection  (award  of  merit,  see  below),  Her  Majesty,  Eynsford  Blue,  and 
Intensity.  The  Cyclamens  consisted  of  finely  grown  plants,  which  were 
literally  covered  with  flowers  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal).  A  noteworthy  col¬ 
lection  of  Draemnas  was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Bause,  Morland  Nursery, 
South  Norwood.  The  varieties  Barroni  (award  of  merit,  see  below), 
Souvenir  de  M.  A.  Thiers,  Lord  Wolseley,  Madame  F.  Bergman,  and 
Norwoodiensis  were  amongst  the  most  prominent  (silver-gilt  Flora 
medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  staged  superbly 
flowered  specimens  of  Lilacs  Madame  Lemoine,  Marie  Legrange, 
and  Madame  Kreuter.  The  plants  of  Coelogyne  cristata  in  variety, 
staged  by  the  same  firm,  were  very  beautiful  (silver-gilt  Flora), 
An  interesting  collection  of  alpine  and  other  plants  were  also  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  Some  baskets  of  Primulas,  comprising 
Porter’s  Scarlet,  Imogene,  Hercules,  Iris,  Princess  May,  Aurora,  and 
Vivid  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co  ,  High  Holborn.  Mr.  W. 
Kemp,  Blandford  Nursery,  Upper  Teddington,  showed  three  dozen 
Hyacinths,  the  spikes  of  which,  considering  the  earliness,  were  highly 
creditable.  A  box  of  blooms  of  Owen’s  Imperial  Primulas  was  shown 
by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead.  The  colour  in  these  was  finely  developed, 
and  showed  much  diversity.  The  Cyclamens  staged  by  Mr.  J.  May, 
Gordon  Nursery,  St.  Margaret’s,  Twickenham,  were  good.  Though  not 
profusely  flowered  the  blooms  were  grand  both  in  size  and  substance. 
An  award  of  merit  was  accorded  for  C.  Sultan,  which  is  described  below 
(silver-gilt  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  flowering  sprays  of 
Amygdalus  Davidiana  alba,  A.  persica  var.  magnifica  (first-class 
certificate,  see  below),  and  Daphne  Genkwa.  A  group  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 
The  Orchids  were  fine,  as  also  were  the  Crotons,  Cyclamens,  Acacias,  and 
Palms  (silver  Flora  medal).  The  Narcissi  shown  by  Messrs.  J,  Veitch 
and  Sons  were  splendid,  and  comprised  obvallaris,  Princeps,  Golden  Spur, 
odorus,  pallidus  prsecox,  incomparabilis  plenus,  Soleil  d’Or,  and 
Telamonius  plenus  (silver  Flora  medal).  Blooms  of  Rhododendrons 
Javanico-jasminiflorum  in  variety  were  staged  by  the  same  firm  ;  also 
a  pot  of  R.  multicolor  Mrs.  Heal  (first-class  certificate,  see  below), 
Amaryllis  Major  Wilson,  from  Chelsea,  received  an  award  of  merit  (see 
below). 

The  Narcissi  in  pots  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  made  a  splendid  display.  The  same  firm  also 
showed  Crocuses,  Hellebores,  Irises,  Hepaticas.  and  Lachenalias  in  fine 
form  and  variety  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  staged  Hellebores,  hardy  Cyclamens,  Iris 
reticulata.  Narcissus  Cyclamineus,  Chionodoxa  Alleni,  and  Narcissus 
minimus,  all  taken  direct  from  the  open  ground  (bronze  Banksian 
medal).  A  handsome  specimen  of  Senecio  Gheisbreghti  (syn.  grandi- 
folius)  shown  by  Mr.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Dorking, 
was  accorded  a  first-class  certificate  ;  as  also  was  Pavonia  intermedia 
Kermesina,  both  of  which  are  described  elsewhere. 

Orchid  Committee. — Present ;  H.  J.  Veitch  Esq  (in  the  chair), 
Dr,  Masters,  Messrs.  J.  0  Brien,  H.  M.  Pollett,  T.  W.  Bond,  C.  Pilcher, 
J.  Gabriel,  T.  Statter,  H.  J.  Chapman,  J.  Douglas,  W.  H.  White, 
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Edward  Hill,  H.  Williams,  T.  B.  Haywood,  W.  H.  Protheroe,  and 
W.  Cobb. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  sent  a  fine  group  of  Orchids, 
amongst  which  Cattleya  amethystoglossa,  Oiontoglossum  Edwardi, 
Lycaste  lanipes,  L.  costata  superba,  and  Lselio-Cattleya  Hon.  Mrs. 
Astor  were  conspicuous.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  the 
last  named,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  below  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Messrs.  Heath  «&  S  ms,  Cheltenham,  staged  a  small  group  of 
a  seedling  Cypripedium  (Boxalli  X  villosum),  and  a  few  Cattleyas. 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  sent  an  interesting  collection, 
which  made  a  bright  display.  Amongst  these  a  fine  plant  of  Cattleya 
Percivaliana  var.,  Phalrenopsis  Schillerinum,  Odontoglossums,  and 
Cypripediums  in  variety,  were  most  noticeable  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  had  a  brightly  coloured  group, 
comprising  Lmlia  harpophylla,  L.  anceps  Sanderiana,  Trichopilia  suavis, 
and  others  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Some  cut  blooms  of  Orchids  came 
from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  and  a  botanical  certificate 
was  awarded  for  Listrostachys  porrigans.  R.  J.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  secured  a  botanical  certificate  for  Pleuro- 
thalis  Roezll,  and  an  award  of  merit  for  Cypripedium  Fraseri.  Mr. 
G.  Young,  Keyfield  Nursery,  St.  Albans,  gained  an  award  of  merit 
for  Phalrenopsis  Youngi,  which  is  described  below.  C.  L.  N,  Ingram, 
Esq.,  Elstead  House,  Godaiming,  sent  Cypripedium  Captain  Lendy,  and 
an  award  of  merit  was  adjudged.  T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall, 
Manchester,  sent  a  fine  plant  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba.  Stand  Hall 
variety.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  had  a  large 
collection  of  choice  species  and  varieties.  The  showy  Sophronites 
grandiflora,  Ada  aurantiaca,  Dendrobiums  in  variety,  and  Masdevallia 
ignea  were  conspicuous  in  this  group  (silver  Flora  medal).  Botanical 
certificates  were  awarded  for  Catasetum  barbatum  spinosum,  Dendro- 
bium  purpureum  candidum,  and  Masdevallia  picturata.  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons,  Upper  Holloway,  were  also  well  represented, 
this  firm  showing  a  large  collection  of  Orchids  and  other  plants.  The 
most  noticeable  Orchids  were  fine  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile, 
D.  Leechianum,  Cypripediums,  and  Odontoglossums  (silver  Flora 
medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea,  exhibited  a  collection  of  choice  Orchids  with  other  plants. 
The  former  included  Laelio -Cattleya  Tydea,  and  Cypripedium  God- 
seffiinum,  for  both  of  which  awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  (a  silver 
Flora  medal  was  recommended  for  the  group).  E.  H.  Woodhall,  Esq., 
St.  Nichol’s  House,  Scarborough,  had  a  fine  sp’ke  of  Cypripedium 
Rothschildianura  (cultural  commendation),  and  other  Orchids. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

AinaryllU  Major  Wilson  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  magnificent  variety 
with  large  bright  scarlet  segments.  The  plant  exhibited  had  one  scape 
which  bore  three  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Amygdalus persiea  var.  magnifioa  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — An  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful  early  flowering  Amygdalus.  The  flowers  are  semi-double, 
bright  rosy  red  (first-c  ass  certificate). 

Calanthe  Baron  Schroder  (Baron  Schroder). — This  is  a  beautiful 
form,  and  one  of  the  richest  coloured  Calanthes  in  cultivation.  The 
lip  is  a  deep  crimson  magenta  shade,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  a  little 
lighter  (first-class  certificate). 

Camellia  Exquisite  (W.  Paul  &  Son).— A  splendid  variety  with 
fine  blooms  of  a  rosy  cerise  colour  (first-class  certificate). 

Cyclamen  Sultan  (J.  May). — A  richly  coloured  variety,  with  dark 
crimson  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Cypripedium  Godseffianum  (J.  Veitch  «fe  Sons). — The  result  of  a 
cross  between  C.  hirsutissimum  and  C.  villosum  Boxalli.  The  upper 
sepil  is  dark  shining  brown  with  a  green  margin,  the  petals  being  reddish 
purple  spotted  brown.  The  lip  is  lighter  coloured  than  the  petals 
(award  of  merit). 

Cypripedium  Fraseri  (R.  J.  Measures,  Esq.). — A  distinct  hybrid, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  hirsutissimum  and  C.  Argus.  The  upper 
sepal  is  reddish  brown  with  darker  veins,  the  petals  being  spotted  dark 
chocolate.  The  lip  is  a  rich  reddish  brown  (award  of  merit). 

Cypripedium  Captain  Lendy  (C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq). — A  very  fine 
hybrid,  being  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Boxalli  and  “  Chas. 
Canuam  ”  The  upper  sepal  is  large,  shining  brown,  mottled  green, 
with  a  light  margin.  The  petals  are  similarly  coloured,  and  the  lip  is 
buff  and  pale  brown  (award  of  merit). 

Draccena  Barroni  (0.  F.  Bause). — A  useful  decorative  variety  with 
broad  dark  brownish-green  leaves  margined  with  red  (award  of  merit). 

Draccena  Princess  May  (B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons). — An  attractive 
narrow  leaved  variety  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  The  leaves  are 
dark  bronzy  green  margined  red  (award  of  merit). 

Galcandra  Bevoniana  (Walter  Cobb,  Esq  ). — A  pretty  Orchid  with 
brown  sepals  and  white  lip  striped  purplish  crimson  (award  of  merit). 

Lcciio. Cattleya  Hon.  Mrs.  Astor  (F.  Sander  &  Co.) — This  is  a 
beautiful  bigeneric  hybrid,  being  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Cattleya 
Gaskei liana  and  Lselia  xanthina.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  buff  yellow, 
as  is  the  base  of  the  lip  on  the  outside.  The  tip  of  the  lip  is  bright 
violet  magenta,  the  throat  being  orange  and  brown  (first-class 
certifi'-ate). 

Lcclio- Cattleya  Tydea  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  a  pretty  bigeneric 
hybri’i.  The  parents  were  Cattleya  Trianm  and  Lfelia  pumila.  The 
sepals  and  lip  are  rosy  mauve,  the  lip  being  a  rich  crimson  (award  of 
merit). 


Phalccnopsis  Youngi  (G.  Young,  Esq.). — An  attractive  species  with 
medium-sized  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white  tinted  rose,  the 
lip  being  spotted  violet  and  reddish  brown  (award  of  merit). 

Primula  White  Perfection  (H.  Cannell  &  Son). — A  large  flowered 
variety  of  sterling  merit.  The  blooms  are  borne  in  huge  trusses  well 
above  the  foliage  (award  of  merit). 

Pavonia  intermedia  Kermesiana  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — An  attrac¬ 
tive  plant,  with  brightly  coloured  magenta  crimson  flowers  (first-class 
certificate). 

Rhododendron  multicolor  Mrs.  Heal  (J,  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  a 
charming  dwarf-growing  Rhododendron.  The  plants  exhibited  were 
about  9  inches  in  height,  but  profusely  flowered.  The  blooms  are  an 
inch  or  so  in  diameter,  white,  with  orange  coloured  stamens  (first-class 
certificate). 

Senecio  Ghieshreghti  (sy^-  gi'andifolius)  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — • 
A  very  showy  plant,  with  large  heads  a  foot  across  of  yellow  flowers, 
and  handsome  leaves  (first-class  certificate). 

THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  the  Council  Room,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Society, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  the  members  of  the  Council. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  Fellows,  the  room  being  well  filled. 
After  reading  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  the  Secretary,  the  Rev, 
W.  Wilks,  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  annual  general  meeting. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  H.  Turner  were  appointed  scrutineers  of  the  ballot 
relative  to  the  election  of  new  members  of  the  Council.  Forty-two  new 
Fellows  were  then  elected. 

Dr.  Hogg  moved  a  resolution  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  tendered  the  retiring  members  of  the  Council,  Messrs.  S  Courtauld, 
D.  Morris,  and  G.  Paul,  for  the  services  they  had  rendered  during  the 
past  year.  From  the  many  years  of  experience  of  the  Council  and  the 
Society  he  well  knew  that  the  office  was  no  sinecure,  and  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  moving  the  resolution.  Mr.  W.  Marshall  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
which  was  taken  as  read,  said  he  believed  it  was  the  tenth  occasion  of 
this  kind  on  which  he  had  presided.  If  he  compared  the  slate  of  the 
Society  now  to  what  it  previously  was,  it  would  almost  exhaust  the 
sources  of  gratification.  Their  position  now  was  tor, ally  different  to 
what  it  formerly  was.  There  was  a  most  cordial  agreement  between 
the  members  of  the  Council,  and  they  did  their  best  in  forwarding  the 
work.  Reviewing  the  past  year  it  would  be  seen  that  the  sources  of  new 
Fellows  were  not  exhausted,  and  in  mentioning  this  he  miijht  refer  to  a 
few  figures.  In  1889  the  subscriptions  were  £2136,  and  in  1893,  £3258. 
The  Fellows  elected  between  January  1890  and  December  1893 
numbered  1657,  being  an  average  of  414  a  year.  Then  to  prove  the 
popularity  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  the  sale  in  1889  was  practically 
none,  and  during  1893  copies  to  the  value  of  £133  had  been  sold  (hear, 
hear).  They  were  indebted  to  the  authors  of  the  papers  published  in 
the  Journal,  and  to  the  gentlemen  who  edited  it.  As  regards  the  shows, 
they  all  knew  how  popular  the  one  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens  had 
become.  This  year  it  was  to  be  kept  open  for  three  days  instead  of  two 
as  on  previous  occasions.  Since  1888  the  receipts  from  this  Show  had 
gradually  increased  until  last  year  they  amounted  to  £683,  against  a  cost 
of  £495,  leaving  a  gain  of  £188.  They  were  under  yreat  obligation  to 
the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  for  allo  ving  them  to  hold  their 
exhibition  in  the  Gardens.  With  reference  to  Chiswick  Gardens,  these 
were  maintained  at  an  average  annual  expenditure  of  £1205,  and  the 
work  accomplished  there  during  the  past  year  is  referred  to  in  the 
report.  He  could  only  find  one  thing  about  which  to  express  regret,  and 
that  was  the  Show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall.  From  a  horticultural 
point  of  view  it  was  a  splendid  exhibition,  and  he  was  sure  that  no  one 
went  there  without  coming  away  satisfied.  It  was  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  attendance  was  so  poor  on  that  occasion.  One  or  two 
complaints  had  been  heard  that  their  fortnightly  meetings  were  not 
sufficiently  known.  He  did  not  know  how  this  could  be  improved,  but 
would  be  obliged  if  the  representatives  of  the  Press  would  render 
assistance.  Financially  the  position  of  the  Society  was  very  good.  The 
surplus  was  not  quite  so  large  as  he  should  like  to  see,  but  they  had 
recently  been  able  to  invest  £1000  in  consols  (hear,  hear).  It  had  been 
suggested  by  a  member  of  the  Council  that  this  sum  should  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  fund  with  which  to  provide  a  home  for  the  Society  in  the 
not  very  remote  future.  (Cheers.)  The  Drill  Hall  was  not  an  ideal  place, 
but  he  did  not  feel  so  disposed  to  condemn  it  so  strongly  as  had  some 
Fellows.  Sir  Trevor  concluded  by  eulogising  the  members  of  the  staff, 
and  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Cannell  the  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Parker  suggested  that  the  Society  should  hold  provincial 
exhibitions  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  There  were,  he  was  sure, 
many  localities  where  the  R.H.S,  would  be  welcomed.  Then  as  regards 
the  Lindley  Library,  he  thought  that  a  catalogue  of  the  books  should 
be  published,  and  means  taken  to  make  the  conditions  ruling  the 
Library  better  known  to  Fellows.  He  considered  the  Journals  of  great 
value,  inasmuch  as  they  formed  a  link,  as  it  were,  connecting  the  home 
of  the  S  iciety  to  the  distant  Fellows,  and  it  would  be  a  disaster  were 
they  discontinued. 

Mr.  W.  Marshall  inquired  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  state¬ 
ment  regardingnegotiations  between  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  Imperial  Institute.  Mr  Ranger  Johnson  thought  that  the  fortnightly 
exhibitions  could  be  made  known  by  a  little  judicious  advertising. 
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Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Parker,  said,  that  since  the 
failure  of  the  provincial  Show  at  Liverpool  in  1886,  which  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  £1500  to  the  Society,  they  had  not  the  courage  to  go  further  in 
that  direction.  They  were  willing,  however,  to  do  all  that  was  possible, 
provided  a  guarantee  against  any  loss  to  the  Society  was  forthcoming. 
With  reference  to  Mr.  Marshall’s  inquiry,  it  was  true  that  the  Council 
bad  considered  the  advisability  of  going  to  the  Imperial  Institute,  but 
after  inspecting  the  space  at  disposal  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not  desirable  to  recommend  the  Society  to  go  to  South  Kensington. 

Dr.  Masters  observed  that,  as  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Lind  ley 
Library,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Parker  that  a  catalogue  of  the  books  should 
be  printed.  The  Trustees  were  only  allowed  a  moderate  income  to 
purchase  the  periodicals  of  any  particular  value  and  various  books. 
Regarding  the  history  of  the  Library,  after  the  International  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exhibition  of  1866  £1000  went  towards  the  purchase  of  the 
Library,  and  the  Society  now  subscribed  towards  it ;  but  under  certain 
restrictions  the  general  public  as  well  as  Fellows  have  a  right  to  make 
use  of  the  books. 

Professor  Michael  Foster  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  members 
of  the  Council,  which  was  unanimously  accorded.  After  the 
scrutineers  announced  that  Sir  Alexander  J.  Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.I.,  Sir 
John  Edwards-Moss,  Bart.,  and  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  were  elected  on  the 
Council,  the  proceedings  closed. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  YEAR  1893-94. 

The  year  1893  has  again  been  one  of  steady  work  and  progress  for 
our  Society. 

Eighteen  fruit  and  floral  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  besides  the  more  extended 
Shows  at  the  Temple  Gardens  on  May  25th  and  26th  ;  at  Chiswick 
Gardens  on  July  11th  ;  and  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  on  August  29th, 
30th,  31st,  and  September  1st;  and  lectures  have  been  delivered  at 
fourteen  of  the  meetings.  The  number  of  awards  has  been  as  follows  : — 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Floral  Committee,  64  first-class  certifi¬ 
cates  against  62  in  1892,  201  awards  of  merit  against  156,  and  6  botanical 
certificates  against  2  ;  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Orchid  Committee, 
39  first-class  certificates  against  48  last  year,  86  awards  of  merit  against 
72,  25  botanical  certificates  against  29  ;  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee,  16  first-class  certificates  against  27,  and 

23  awards  of  merit  against  8  last  year. 

The  Society’s  great  Show  held  (by  the  continued  kindness  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Benchers)  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  was  a  greater 
success  than  ever  alike  in  the  number  of  visitors,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  exhibits,  and  the  favour  of  the  elements.  The  best 
thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  all  who  so  kindly  brought  their 
plants  for  exhibition  or  otherwise  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
Show.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Treasurer  and 
Benchers  have  granted  us  the  use  of  the  Gardens  for  three  days  in  the 
coming  year,  instead  of  two. 

The  Society’s  general  work  of  scientific  experiment  and  investigation 
and  of  the  practical  trial  of  various  plants  has  been  going  on  steadily 
at  Chiswick,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Barron.  Trial  has  been 
made  of  48  varieties  of  Onions,  63  of  Peas,  104  of  Strawberries,  68  of 
new  Potatoes,  50  of  Tomatoes,  23  of  Celery,  20  of  Runner  Beans,  and 

24  of  Endive,  In  the  Floral  department  400  varieties  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  70  Pinks,  500  of  Pmonies,  as  well  as  many  varieties  of 
Phloxes,  Cannas,  Sweet  Peas,  Violas,  and  Irises  have  been  tried. 
Reports  founded  on  the  work  of  these  Committees  will  be  found  in  the 
Society’s  Journal,  vol.  xvi.,  parts  2  and  3,  now  issuing. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  Society’s  progress  in  regard  to 
numerical  strength  during  the  past  year 


Deaths  ix  1893. 


£ 

s. 

a. 

Life  Fellows . 

....  19  . 

...  0 

0 

0 

4  Guineas  . 

....  4  , 

...  16 

16 

0 

2  . . 

....  10  . 

,..  21 

0 

0 

1  . 

....  14  , 

14 

14 

0 

47 

£52 

10 

0 

Resigxatioxs.  j 

£  s.  d. 

2  Guineas .  31  ...  G5  2  0 

1  ,,  .  69  ...  72  9  0 


100  £137  11  0 


Total  Loss  .  147  £190  1  0 


Fellows  Elected  1893. 

£  s.  d. 

4  Guineas  .  5  ...  21  0  0 

2  „  109  ...  228  18  0 

1  ,,  279  ...  292  19  0 

Associates  .  3  ...  1  11  6 

Affiliated  Socieii  s  14  ...  15  15  0 


410  £560  3  6 

Deduct  Losa  .  190  1  0 

Net  Increas)  in  In¬ 
come  . £370  2  6 


New  Fellows,  ic .  410 

Deduct  Resignations  and  Deaths  147 

Numerical  Increase  .  263 


Tne  “  Journal  ”  of  the  Society  has  been  continued  so  as  to  enable 
Fellows  at  a  distance  to  enter  more  fully  into  and  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  study  and  work  of  those  actively  engaged  at  headquarters. 
Vol.  XV.,  parts  2  and  3,  and  the  first  part  of  vol.  xvi.,  were  published 
during  the  year,  and  the  second  and  third  parts  of  vol.  xvi.  are  now 
ready  for  issue.  The  Society  has  also  published  (i.),  a  monogragh  on 
BulbDus  Irises,  by  Professor  Michael  Foster,  Joint  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  fii.)  a  complete  list  of  Certificates  to  Plants,  Flowers, 
Ferns,  Orchids,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  &c.,  granted  by  the  Society  from  the 


year  1859  to  January,  1893.  The  Council  commend  these  two  volumes 
to  the  attention  of  the  Fellows. 

The  Exhibition  which  the  Society  promoted  at  Chiswick  on  July  11th, 
was  not  supported  with  the  local  enthusiasm  which  the  Council  had 
been  led  to  expect,  nor  was  it  such  a  success  as  to  warrant  a  repetition. 
But  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  Conference  in  the  Gardens,  on  September 
25th,  1894,  on  the  subject  of  Arboriculture,  and  in  connection  therewith, 
to  devote  the  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  June  12th,  to  the  subject  of 
Hardy  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Any  information  touching  these 
subjects  would  be  welcome,  especially  as  to  the  hardiness,  or  otherwise, 
of  any  of  the  rarer  flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  great  autumn  Show,  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  on  August 
29th  to  September  1st,  was,  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  an 
unrivalled  success,  there  probably  never  having  been  a  finer  display  of 
combined  autumn  flowers  and  fruits  seen  in  the  Metropolis.  The 
Council  can  but  regret  that  the  number  of  visitors  was  comparatively 
small,  but  as  the  Agricultural  Hall  Company  reserved  to  themselves  the 
sole  right  of  advertising  the  Show,  the  Society  is  in  no  way  responsible 
for  this  disappointment. 

An  examination  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  horticulture  was 
held  on  May  4th,  concurrently  at  different  parts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  a  centre  being  established  wherever  a  magistrate,  or 
clergyman,  or  schoolmaster,  or  other  responsible  person  accustomed  to 
examinations  would  consent  to  superintend  one  on  the  Society’s  behalf, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  for  its  conduct.  No  limits 
as  to  the  age  or  position  or  previous  training  of  the  candidates  was 
imposed,  and  the  examination  was  open  to  both  sexes.  204  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  examination,  and  the  papers  were  divided  into 
higher  and  lower  grades.  In  the  higher  grade  seventy-six  entered, 
with  the  result  that  six  were  placed  in  the  first  class,  twenty  in  the 
second  class,  thirty-six  in  the  third  class,  and  fourteen,  failing  to 
obtain  100  marks,  were  not  classed.  In  the  lower  grade  six  candidates 
were  placed  in  the  first  class,  sixteen  in  the  second  class,  thirty-eight 
in  the  third  class,  and  sixty-eight  were  not  classed.  The  names  and 
addrecses  of  the  successful  candidates,  together  with  the  number  of 
marks  assigned  to  each,  will  be  found  in  the  Society’s  “  Journal,” 
vol  xvi.,  part  1,  page  151. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  similar  examination  on  May  1st,  1894,  and 
candidates  intending  to  sit  for  it  should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  some  time  during  March. 

In  round  number  £1600  has  been  expended  at  Chiswick  this  year  on 
the  general  work,  and  repairs  and  keeping  up  of  the  Gardens.  The 
receipts  from  the  Gardens  by  sale  of  surplus  produce  amount  to  £430, 
making  the  net  cost  of  the  Gardens  £1170. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Lindley  Library  Trustees,  the  Society’s 
Library  has  received  considerable  attention.  All  serial  publications 
have  been  kept  up  to  date,  a  large  number  of  valuable  volumes  have 
been  bound,  and  the  following  new  books,  amongst  others,  added  to 
the  Library — viz.,  “  Flore  Forestiere  de  la  Cochinchine,”  “  Silva  of  North 
America,”  "  Orchids  of  South  Africa,”  “  Sowerby’s  English  Botany  ” 
(thirty-sixty  vols  ).  Trimen’s  “  Handbook  of  the  Flora  of  Ceylon,” 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland’s  “  Monographie  des  Melastomacees,”  “  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Index  of  Bitish  and  Irish  Botanists,”  “  Index  Kewensis  ” 
(parts  1  and  2),  and  many  others. 

The  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  Chiswick  Board  and 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Standing  Committess — viz.,  the  Scientific,  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable,  the  Floral,  the  Orchid,  and  the  Narcissus  Com¬ 
mittees,  for  the  kind  and  patient  attention  which  they  have  severally 
given  to  their  departments  ;  also  to  the  exhibitors  who  have  contributed 
to  so  great  an  extent  to  produce  the  valuable  results  of  the  various 
meetings. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  all  those  who,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  have  so  kindly  and  liberally  presented  books  to  the 
Library  or  plants  or  seeds  to  the  Gardens.  A  list  of  the  donors  has  been 
prepared,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Society’s  “  Journal,”  vol.  xvi.,  parts  2 
and  3,  1894.  The  Council  also  wish  to  express,  in  their  own  name  and  in 
that  of  all  Fellows  of  the  Society,  their  great  indebtedness  to  all  who 
have  so  kindly  contributed,  either  by  the  exhibition  of  plants,  fruits, 
flowers,  or  vegetables,  or  by  the  reading  of  papers,  to  the  success  of  the 
fortnightly  meetings  in  the  Drill  Hall. 

The  papers  read  at  these  meetings,  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Journal,  are  as  follows  :  — 


Mar. 

14 

28 

April 

11 

25 

May 

9 

June 

6 

20 

July 

25 

Aug. 

8 

Sept. 

51 

12 

25 

Oct. 

10 

15 

24 

Nov. 

14 

28 

“Some  Effects  of  Growing  Plants  under  Glasses  of  Various 
Colours,”  The  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  M.A. 

“  Flowers  of  the  French  Riviera,”  Mons.  H.  De  Vilmorin. 

“  The  Antiquity  of  the  Citron  Tree  in  Egypt,”  Dr.  E.  Bonavia. 
“  Alpine  Plants  and  their  Treatment,”  Mons.  H.  Correvon. 

“  Chemical  Determinations  Concerning  the  Soil  without  the 
Aid  of  Chemistry,”  Professor  F.  Cheshire,  F.L.S. 

“  Hardy  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,”  Sir  John  T.  D. 
Llewelyn,  Bart. 

“  Rambles  with  a  Trowel,”  Mr.  H.  Selfe  Leonard. 

“  Alpine  Houses  and  Plants,”  Mr.  H.  Selfe  Leonard. 

“  Cannas,”  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.L.S. 

“  Garden  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons,”  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

“  Causes  of  Failure  in  Eucharis  Culture,”  Mr.  W.  Iggulden. 

“  Pears,”  Mr.  W.  Crump. 

“  Onions,”  Mr.  A.  Dean. 

“  Chrysanthemums,”  Mr.  R.  Parker. 

“  Late-keeping  Grapes,”  Mr.  T.  Crasp. 
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Besides  the  above,  the  second  report  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Oliver  on  the 
Effects  of  Urban  Fog  on  Cultivated  Plants,”  is  printed  in  full,  and  it 
is  well  worthy  of  being  carefully  read. 

The  Council  have  the  sad  duty  of  rec9rding  the  death  of  forty- 
seven  Fellows  during  the  year, ’and  amongst  them  they  regret  to  find  the 
names  of  the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  Lord  Ebury,  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  the 
Countess  of  Carberry,  Lady  Peto,  Lord  Calthorpe,  Mr.  Phippen,  Mr. 


Hugh  Low,  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Mr.  T.  Laxton,  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  Mr 
R.  Bullen,  Mr.  H.  G.  Quilter,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  ice. 

A  scheme  for  the  affiliation  of  local  horticultural  societies  was  put 
forward  in  1890,  fifty-eight  local  societies  have  availed  themselves  of 
it.  The  Council  express  the  hope  that  Fellows  will  promote  the  affilia¬ 
tion  of  local  horticultural  and  cottage  garden  societies  in  their  own 
immediate  neighbourhood. 


ANNUAL  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  ACODUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  31st  DECEMBER,  1893. 


Dr. 

To  ESTABLISHMENT  EXPENSES— 

Salaries  and  Wages  . 

Rent  of  Office  . 

Printing  and  Stationery  . 

Journal  . 

Other  Publications  . 

Postage  ...  . 

Coal,  Gas  and  Water . 

Donation  to  Auricula  and  Primu’a  Society  .. 

„  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society.. 

,,  National  Rose  Society  (1892-3j.. 

Miscellaneous  . 

,  .SHOWS  AND  MEETINGS— 

Rent  of  Drill  Hall  and  Cleaning  . 

Temple  Show  . 

Chiswick  Lccsl  Show . 

Agricultural  Hall  Show — Prizes,  Medals,  Ac 

Advertising  . 

Prizes  and  Medi’s  . 

Printing,  &c . 

Labour  . 

Repairs  to  Tents . 

Superintendent  of  Flower  Shows  . 

„  CHISWICK  GARDENS— 

Rent,  Rates,  Taxes,  and  Insurince . 

Superintendent’s  Salary  . 

Labour  . 

Manure,  Implements,  &c . 

Coal  and  Coke  ...  . 

R“pa'rs  ...  . 

Water  and  Gas . 

Miscellaneous  ...  . 

„  Balance  to  gsneral  revenue  account . 


£ 

s. 

d. 

644 

1.3 

8 

173 

3 

0 

157 

11 

10 

418 

16 

6 

243 

8 

8 

78 

15 

0 

5 

18 

9 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

82 

18 

0 

97 

19 

0 

495 

19 

4 

1-20  15 

0 

547 

14 

10 

16 

0 

3 

283 

12 

8 

4 

12 

6 

65 

2 

8 

12 

7 

0 

50 

0 

0 

-259 

14 

9 

225 

0 

0 

688 

6 

1 

161 

IS 

5 

149 

1 

6 

72 

13 

1 

18 

18 

9 

49 

2 

6 

£  s.  d. 


1875  5  5 


1691  3  3 


16-24  15  1 
396  19  4 


£5591  3  1 


Cr. 


By  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS... 

„  DONATIONS  . 

„ TEMPLE  SHOW . 

„  CHISWICK  LOCAL  SHOW  ... 

„  AGRICULTURAL  HALL  SHOW 
„  DRILL  HALL  MEETINGS  ... 


„  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  JOURNAL,  »Src. 

„  SALE  OF  JOURNAL,  &c . 

„  DIVIDENDS- 

Davis  Bequest  and  Parry’s  L'’gacy  ... 
Consols,  £500  . 


Inter  st  on  Deposits  ... 
PRIZES  AND  MEDALS... 
CHISWICK  GARDENS  — 

Produce  sold  . 

Admissions 

Miscellaneous . 


£ 

s. 

d. 

i:. 

P. 

d. 

3258 

18 

5 

24 

1 

0 

683 

10 

6 

111 

11 

7 

540 

0 

0 

25 

10 

0 

1360  12 

1 

2-20 

18 

2 

133 

4 

6 

56 

18 

4 

13 

5 

0 

70 

3 

4 

12 

9 

6 

80 

5 

0 

404 

9 

2 

3 

14 

0 

22 

7 

11 

4.30  11 

1 

£5591 

3 

1 

We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

(Signed)  HARRY  TURNER.  | 

HENRY  WILLIAMS,  j 
HARPER  BROS.,  Chartered  Accountants. 

January  8th,  1894. 


Aicditors. 


To  SUNDRY  CREDITORS . 

,,  Subscript’ons,  1891.  paid  in  advance  ... 
„  GENERAL  REVENUE  ACCOUNT— 
Balance,  Ist  January,  1893... 

Less  bad  debts  ...  . 


Balance  for  the  year  1893,  as  per  revenue  and 
expenditure  account  ...  . 


BALANCE  SHEET, 
£  8.  d. 
Ill  14  9 
69  6  6 


£. 

s,  d. 

2190 

14  1 

2 

4  6 

2188 

9  7 

396 

19  4 

2585  8  11 
£2766  10  2 


31sT  DECEMBER,  1893. 

By  SUNDRY  DEBTORS— 

Annual  subscriptions  outstanding,  esti¬ 
mated  at  .  . 

Garden  produce .  . 

Advertisements  in  sohedules  . 

„  INVESTMENTS— 

2^  per  cent.  Consols,  £2122  8s.  9d.,  cost  ... 
(£2022  8s.  9d.  of  this  sum  is  held  by  the 
Society,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
will  of  the  late  J.  Davis,  Esq.) 

2^  per  cent.  Consols  £500,  cost  . 


We  have  examined  the  above  accounts,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

(Signed)  HARRY  TURNER,  |  Auditors 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  j 


January  8th,  1194. 


HARPER  BROS.,  Chaitertd  Accountants. 


„  CASH  AT  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK- 

On  current  account . 

.,  CASH  IN  HAND . 


£  s.  d. 


10  0  0 
38  7  11 
107  16  3 


1892  11  3 


479  8  0 


225  15  4 
2  115 


£  8.  d. 

166  4  2 

2371  19  3 

228  6  9 
£2766  10  2 


National  Chrysanthemuji  Society. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  will 
take  place  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  on  Monday, 
February  19th,  at  7  o’clock. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  Mr.  Wells  (page  76).  With  me  the  half  open 
•flower  showed  a  tendency  to  come  deformed,  but  I  took  out  a  portion  of 
the  petals,  and  the  flower  finished  perfectly.  I  think  this  variety  will 
furnish  an  excellent  back  row  flower ;  the  colour  is  nearer  Jardin  des 
Plantes  than  any  kind  I  know.  The  florets  are  narrow,  but  unfortunately 
we  see  this  too  often  of  late  years.  I  attribute  it  to  too  early  propa¬ 
gation  in  the  incurved  section.  I  know  from  experience  that  early 
rooting,  and  too  early  feeding,  will  not  produce  flowers  of  the  Queen 
fami'y  with  breadth  of  floret  and  substance.  I  consider  that  from  the 


middle  of  February  onwards  through  March  quite  soon  enough  to 
propagate  the  varieties  of  the  Queen  family.  Those  persons  who  have 
not  tried  late  rooting  should  do  so  this  season,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
not  have  cause  to  regret. — W.  Tunnington. 

Old  and  New  Chrysanthemums. 

It  would  no  doubt  interest  many  of  your  readers  who  may  not 
have  the  means  of  reference,  if  you  would  publish,  for  comparison  with 
the  modern  lists  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  the  varieties  of  ten  years 
ago  which  comprised  the  winning  stands  of  Mr.  Molyneux  at  Kingston 
in  the  challenge  cup  class,  Mr.  Tunnington  at  Birmingham,  and  Mr, 
Leadbetter  at  Liverpool  in  November,  1883. 

I  append  the  names  as  copied  from  the  Journal  of  Ilorticnlture  of 
that  date.  Mr.  Molyneux’s  blooms  were  Madame  Audiguier,  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  Dolores,  Marguerite  Marroucb,  Meg  Merrilies,  M.  Ardene, 
Peter  the  Great,  Baronne  de  Frailly,  P^re  Delaux,  Criterion,  Balmoreau, 
Soleil  Levant,  Khedive,  Bouled’Or,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Elaine,  Triomphe 
du  Nord,  Hiver  Fleur,  Grandiflora,  Sarnia,  Japonaise,  R.  Ballantine, 
Alba  Plena,  Thunberg.  The  others  included  Sarnia,  Ethel,  Oracle, 
Bismarck,  L’Ardoise,  Chang,  La  Nymphe,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Album  Striatum, 
Patria,  Mdlle.  Moulise,  Flambeau,  Delicata,  Striatum,  Magnum  Bonum, 
L’lncomparable,  Cry  Kang,  and  the  Cossack. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  out  of  forty-two  of  the  leading 
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varieties  of  that  date  only  one  (Boule  d’Or)  has  any  real  standing  with 
growers  of  to-day.  Shall  we  ten  years  hence  have  to  put  aside  the 
leading  varieties  of  1894  ?  It  seems  hardly  credible,  but  still  possible, 
at  the  rate  novelties  are  introduced. — W.  H.  Lees. 

Chrysanthemums  in  New  Zealand. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  are  aware  of  the  interest  that  is 
now  being  taken  in  the  Chrysanthemum  in  this  Colony,  and  that  seed¬ 
lings  are  being  raised  there  from  seed  saved  by  the  colonial  growers. 
Most  of  them  prefer  their  own  to  the  imported  article.  Plants  of  most 
of  the  new  varieties  grown  here  are  regularly  introduced  into  the 
Colony,  but  I  did  not  know  until  the  other  day  that  any  attempt  had 
been  made  to  secure  plants  from  Japan.  A  correspondent,  however, 
from  Christchurch,  relates  in  a  recent  letter  that  a  gentleman  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood  has  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  collection  of  twenty- 
eight  varieties  from  Japan,  but  that  they  arrived,  unfortunately,  quite 
dead.  A  fortnight  ago  a  well  known  grower  called  upon  me  and  said 
he  had  received  a  consignment  of  new  varieties  from  Wellington, 
N,Z.,  but  with  a  like  result.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  may 
be  discovered  by  which  Chrysanthemums  can  be  sent  such  long 
distances  to  arrive  in  a  tolerably  healthy  condition. — P. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  A.  Hardy. 

This  is  a  splendid  variety  and  worthy  of  careful  cultivation,  but  if 
the  voters  in  the  recent  Chrysanthemum  election  had  named  it  as  one 
for  beginners  to  grow  they  would  have  misled  the  public.  It  is  a  good 
sort  to  cultivate  when  its  requirements  are  fairly  well  understood,  but  its 
treatment  must  differ  somewhat  from  that  of  the  general  collection. 

When  recently  residing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ot  Bourne¬ 
mouth  I  grew  this  variety  fairly  well.  The  first  season  I  failed  to  make 
the  plant  grow  and  lost  it,  but  I  tried  again,  and  during  the  following 
three  seasons  succeeded  in  obtaining  blooms  averaging  6  inches  in 
diameter  and  4  inches  deep.  The  flowers  v/ere  very  sweet-scented,  pure 
white,  and  covered  with  hairs. 

My  treatment  was  as  follows.  First  I  procured  strong  cuttings  and 
inserted  them  in  good  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts  with  an  abundance 
of  sand.  The  plants  were  grown  with  the  general  collection  till  the  time 
of  placing  them  out  of  doors,  when  this  particular  variety  was  taken  into 
a  cool  greenhouse,  and  kept  there  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
On  April  Ist  the  tops  were  taken  off  each  plant,  and  two  shoots  from 
each  grown.  The  first  bud  resulting  from  these  was  secured.  This  bud 
generally  showed  about  August  10th  The  same  compost  throughout 
was  used  ;  no  manure  or  feeding  in  any  form  was  given,  only  clear  water. 

I  consider  that  the  Joumal  of  Ilorticulhire  has  been  the  medium  of 
giving  new  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  the 
thanks  of  many  people  will  be  accorded  the  Editor,  Mr.  Molyneux,  and 
the  able  band  of  helpers.— Geo.  Garner. 

The  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Election. 

I  think  that  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  selections 
which  have  appeared  in  your  columns,  not  only  to  the  less  experienced 
exhibitors,  but,  also,  as  Mr.  C.  Orchard  (page  112)  points  out,  to  provincial 
growers  and  others  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  latest 
novelties  when  first  brought  out.  Each  year  brings  us,  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  new  varieties,  many  of  which  are  designed  to  supplant  those 
now  regarded  as  essential  to  the  exhibitor.  In  what  direction  is  he 
then  to  seek  a  reliable  guide  in  the  matter  of  selection  1  A  very  small 
experience  must  suffice  to  convey  the  conviction  that  the  glowing  trade 
descriptions  must  be  received  cum  (iraiio  salin.  No,  these  trade  catalogues 
with  their  numberless  “  best  varieties  in  existence,”  simply  perplex  and 
bewilder  us=  Then  there  is  the  certificate  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society.  Can  these  certificates  be  accepted  as  a  safe  guide  ? 
Let  the  answer  be  supplied  by  an  analysis  of  actual  results.  There 
were  twenty-two  Japanese  varieties  certificated  in  1891.  Of  these 
eleven,  or  exactly  half,  did  not  receive  more  than  one  vote  in  Mr. 
Molyneux’s  list  ;  and  of  this  eleven  no  less  than  nine  did  not  appear 
at  all  in  the  ninety-three  varieties  noticed.  Taking  1892,  there  were 
twenty-seven  certificated  ;  or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  twenty-six,  for 
the  variety  W.  A.  Manda  appears  to  have  so  bewitched  the  Floral 
Committee,  that  if  the  official  reports  of  the  N.CS.  be  accepted  as 
correct,  the  Committee  certificated  it  twice  over  ;  in  1891,  and  again  in 
18<)2.  Well,  of  this  twenty-six,  no  less  than  thirteen  do  not  appear  at 
all  in  the  ninety-three,  and  two  receive  only  a  single  vote  :  fifteen  out 
of  twenty-six.  Again,  taking  both  lists  (Mr.  Molyneux’s  and  Mr. 
Mawley’s)  no  less  than  twenty-one  of  the  varieties  certificated  by  the 
N.C.S.  in  1891  and  1892  do  not  appear  in  either  of  them.  That  the 
explanation  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  varieties  in  question  have 
been  but  recently  introduced  is  plain,  for  some  of  the  very  latest 
of  them,  W.  Seward,  R.  Owen,  and  Miss  Dorothea  Shea,  get  into  the 
final  “  twenty-four.”  Nor  can  it  avail  as  a  retort  that  the  large 
majority,  if  not  all  of  the  “twenty-four”  have  been  certificated,  for 
the  adverse  suggestion  arising  from  the  above  statistics  is  not  that 
intrinsically  good  varieties  are  affected  by  the  certificate,  but  that  bad 
ones  get  it.  The  former  would  make  their  mark  without  it  ;  the  latter, 
with  it,  only  serve  to  mislead  the  exhibitor.  The  experience  of  actual 
results  proves,  therefore,  that  if  the  exhibitor  were  to  take  the  certificate 
of  the  N.C.S.  as  his  guide  he  would  but  court  disaster  at  the  show  table. 

We  have  next  Mr.  Mawley’s  annual  audit  founded  on  the  exhibits  at 
the  N.C.S.’s  shows.  These  are  very  interesting  historically,  but  they 
have  two  faults.  Firstly,  the  audit  is  not  confined  to  the  winning 
stands,  and  secondly,  the  modification  of  the  latest  results  by  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  retrospective  averages  allows  a  variety  which  in 


the  past,  for  some  special  reason,  had  a  certain  value,  long  since  lost, 
to  retain  a  position  in  the  list  wholly  at  variance  with  its  present  value. 
For  instance,  M.  Bernard,  shown  four  times  in  1893,  is  still  kept  as  high 
as  eleventh  in  the  list,  and  Jeanne  Delaux,  shown  nine  times,  eighteenth, 
both  far  in  advance  of  W.  Seward,  Lord  Brooke,  and  Miss  Dorothea 
Shea,  all  in  Mr.  Molyneux’s  twenty-four,  while  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  Jeanne  Delaux  does  not  appear  in  the  ninety-three.  R.  Owen  in 
the  ideal  twelve  does  not  even  appear  in  Mr.  Mawley’s  sixty-two. 
Interesting,  but  insufficient  as  a  guide  for  present  day  purposes,  must  be 
the  verdict,  and  no  comparative  cheapness  of  cuttings  can  avail  to  bring 
adequate  compensation  to  the  exhibitor. 

I  think  that  the  foregoing  survey  of  the  position  of  the  exhibitor  of 
to-day  brings  out  most  clearly  the  practical  value  of  the  selections 


Fia.  21, — mutisia  clematis. 


compiled  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  these  selections 
are  continued  annually,  and  are  made  as  soon  as  conveniently  practicable 
after  the  November  shows,  a  standard  of  selection  will  be  created  which 
will  be  eagerly  looked  for,  and  accepted,  by  the  entire  Chrysanthemum 
exhibiting  community. — Amateur, 


MUTISIA  CLEMATIS. 

This  is  an  ornamental  plant,  the  long  tubular  bright  red  flower 
heads  drooping  from  the  slender  climbing  stems  supported  by  neat 
pinnate  and  tendril-terminated  leaves  having  a  graceful  appearance 
in  suitable  situations.  It  succeeds  very  well  in  a  greenhouse  trained 
to  a  pillar  or  short  rafter,  but  the  plant  requires  a  position  where 
it  can  be  readily  seen.  It  can  be  planted  out  or  grown  in  pots,  a 
compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand  suiting  it  well,  with  plenty  of  water 
when  in  growth,  and  a  well  marked  period  of  rest  subsequently. 
Fig.  21  represents  a  bloom  of  this  beautiful,  though  seldom  giowa 
plant. 
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FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peaches  and  KTectarlnes. — Earliest  House, — Where  the  shoots 
reserved  at  the  base  of  the  present  bearing  wood  are  sufficiently 
advanced  they  should  be  laid  in,  that  is,  tied  down,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  desired  inclination,  taking  care  not  to  bring  them  too  sharply 
toward  the  branches,  nor  endeavour  to  tie  them  until  they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  grown  to  allow  of  the  operation  being  performed  without 
snapping  off  their  points.  The  terminal  growths  of  leading  branches 
should  be  trained  in  their  full  length,  pinching  the  laterals  to  one  leaf  as 
produced.  Growths  for  furnishing  branches  also  require  to  be  trained  in 
without  stopping,  tying  and  regulating  them  as  they  advance,  in  doing 
which  leave  plenty  of  room  for  the  shoots  swelling.  In  laying-in  young 
growths  from  extensions,  avoid  overcrowding,  allowing  a  distance  of 
12  to  15  inches  between  them  along  the  branches,  and  about  6  inches 
b<‘tween  the  shoots,  so  that  the  foliage  will  receive  plenty  of  light  and 
air.  Those  shoots  retained  to  attract  the  sap  to  the  fruit  must  be  kept 
closely  pinched  to  one  leaf  after  they  have  previously  been  stopped  at 
the  third  joint  or  the  one  with  a  good  leaf. 

Pay  due  attention  to  the  border  for  watering.  Do  not  be  deceived 
by  the  syringing  making  the  surface  look  wet  whilst  the  soil  beneath 
may  be  too  dry  ;  but  make  an  examination  every  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and  supply  water  (or  liquid  manure  to  weakly  trees)  in  a  tepid 
state  thoroughly  whenever  required.  This  is  better  than  having  stated 
times  for  watering,  for  needless  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure  only 
tend  to  make  the  soil  sodden  and  sour,  and  neglect  of  affording  moisture 
at  the  roots  retards  growth,  besides  favouring  attacks  of  red  spider. 
This  pest  must  be  kept  under  by  syringing  the  trees  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon.  If  this  fails  to  subdue  insect  pests  or  if  aphides  appear,  syringe 
the  trees  with  a  decoction  of  quassia  chips,  4  ozs.,  boiled  ten  minutes  in 
a  gallon  of  water,  in  which  the  chips  have  been  steeped  overnight, 
dissolving  4  ozs.  of  softsoap  in  it  as  it  cools,  straining  and  diluting  with 
hot  water  to  4  gallons,  using  when  cooled  to  90°  to  100°.  Should  the 
growths  be  attacked  by  brown  aphis,  use  the  mixture  at  full  strength, 
applying  with  a  brush  to  the  affected  parts ;  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
afterwards  syringe  the  whole  of  the  trees  with  the  decoction  of  quassia 
chips  and  softsoap  solution  diluted  to  4  gallons.  Repeat  as  necessary 
for  keeping  the  trees  free  from  aphides,  red  spider,  and  thrips.  It  also 
has  a  deterrent  effect  on  brown  scale,  preventing  the  young  getting 
fixed  on  the  tender  growths.  The  temperature  should  be  maintained  at 
60°  to  65°  by  artificial  means,  a  fall  to  55°  on  cold  mornings  being  much 
better  for  the  trees  than  sharp  firing,  which  only  induces  attenuated 
growths  and  favours  insects. 

Second  Early  House. — The  trees  will  now  require  attention  in  dis - 
budding,  doing  it  gradually,  removing  the  strongest  and  ill-placed, 
retaining  a  good  growth  at  the  base  of  each  current  bearing  branch,  and 
a  shoot  on  a  level  with  or  above  the  fruit.  Thinning  the  fruits  must 
also  be  attended  to  where  too  thick  by  first  removing  the  smaller  and 
those  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches,  but  avoid  wholesale  thinning 
and  disbudding,  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  a  little  and  often.  A 
temperature  of  55°  at  night  in  cold  weather,  and  a  little  warmer,  or  60'", 
in  mild,  is  suitable,  but  a  comparatively  low  temperature  at  night  is 
preferable  to  a  high  one,  65°  by’  day,  with  an  advance  to  70°  to  75°  from 
sun  heat,  and  free  ventilation  from  65°.  Syringing  the  trees  must  be 
practised  morning  and  afternoon,  except  when  the  weather  is  dull  ;  then 
an  occasional  syringing  and  damping  of  available  surfaces  in  the 
morning  and  early  afternoon  will  be  sufficient. 

Third  Succession  House. — Trees  started  early  in  the  month  are  in 
blossom,  and  must  have  attention  when  fully  expanded  and  the  pollen 
is  ripe  in  fertilising  the  flowers  by  shaking  the  trees,  or  dusting  with  a 
rabbit’s  tail  mounted  on  a  small  stick,  or  a  camel’s-hair  brush.  Cease 
syrinting  the  trees  directly  the  anthers  show  clear  of  the  corolln,  but 
sprinkle  the  floor  and  border  every  morning  and  afternoon  when  bright, 
occasionally  only  when  dull.  Avoid  cold  currents  of  air,  yet  ventilate 
early  and  freely  on  all  favourable  opportunities.  Maintain  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50°  at  night,  55°  by  day  artificially,  advancing  to  65°  or  more 
with  sun,  but  not  without  full  ventilation.  Leave  a  little  ventilation 
constantly  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  enlarge  the  opening  on  dull 
da?  s  so  as  to  ensure  a  change  of  air,  keeping  the  atmosphere  buoj’ant,  for 
a  stagnant  condition  of  the  air  of  the  house  is  fatal  to  a  good  set  of  fruit. 

Houxes  to  Afford  Fruit  in  July  or  Early  August. — The  trees  for 
this  purpose  should  be  started  early  in  MarcU  ;  those  previously  forced 
will  start  naturally  at  the  usual  time,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  close 
the  house  to  accelerate  the  swelling  of  the  buds ;  in  fact,  they  are,  if 
anything,  too  forward,  and  will  require  air  fully  day  and  night,  except 
wbfn  frost  prevails,  to  prevent  their  being  brought  on  too  rapidly. 
Nothing,  however,  is  gained  by  striving  to  retard  the  trees  at  the 
blossoming  stage,  but  everything  may  be  lost  as  regards  a  crop  by  failing 
to  acc  >rd  the  conditions  essential  to  a  good  set  of  fruit.  The  trees  may 
be  syringed  every  day  twice  until  the  blossom  buds  show  colour,  when 
it  is  bt-tter  to  cease  sprinkling  them,  as  the  anthers  soon  appear,  and 
they  rt-quire  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture  only  for  their  proper 
development.  A  temperature  of  50°  by  day,  advancing  to  65°  with 


abundant  ventilation,  and  40°  to  45°  at  night,  will  be  all  that  is  needed 
to  insure  a  good  set  of  fruit,  provided  enough  air  is  given  to  prevent  the 
atmosphere  becoming  stagnant.  Examine  the  border,  and  if  dry  afford 
a  thorough  supply  of  water.  If  there  be  a  plentiful  show  of  blossom 
remove  tho>e  on  the  under  side  or  at  the  back  of  the  trellis  by  drawing 
the  hand  the  reverse  way  of  the  growth. 

Eate  Houses. — The  buds  in  these  are  much  too  forward,  especially  in 
houses  where  the  roof  lights  are  fixed,  there  being  quite  a  fortnight 
difference  between  them  and  those  which  have  been  exposed  since  the 
fall  of  the  leaf.  All  pruning  and  readjustment  of  the  trees  on  the 
trellises  must  be  completed  without  delay.  Where  the  lights  are  off 
they  need  not  be  replaced  until  the  buds  show  colour.  In  other  cases 
ventilate  freely,  merely  excluding  frost  after  the  blossom  is  advanced  in 
showing  colour.  Unheated  houses  are  not  advisable,  especially  in  cold 
localities  ;  fixed  roof  lights  are  a  still  greater  mistake,  as  the  blossoms 
come  on  too  rapidly  in  seasons  like  this,  and  they  often  have  to 
struggle  with  a  close,  moist,  cold  atmosphere  when  they  should  be 
setting.  Gentle  heat  during  flowering  does  mueh  towards  insuring  a 
good  set,  and  in  late  summer  artificial  heat  ripens  the  fruit  and  wood. 
Examine  the  borders,  making  sure  that  there  is  no  lack  of  moisture.  If 
the  soil  has  left  the  walls  loosen  it  with  a  fork,  and  close  the  inter¬ 
stices  so  as  to  make  the  water  pass  through  all  parts  of  the  borders, 
and  thoroughly  moisten  them  from  the  surface  right  through  to  the 
drainage. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Early  Peas.— The  earliest  crops  are  to  be  obtained  by  raising  the 
plants  under  glass,  and  before  they  are  badly  matted  together  at  the 
roots  plant  them  in  rows  outdoors.  Such  excellent  dwarf  varieties  as 
Chelsea  Gem  and  English  Wonder  are  among  the  best  that  can  be 
selected  for  warm  borders,  a  quart  of  seed  giving  enough  plants  for 
short  rows  across  a  border,  equal  to  a  length  of  36  yards.  If  space 
under  glass  can  be  afforded,  also  sow  another  quart  of  either  Exonian, 
William  I.,  or  other  good  medium  height  early  Peas  for  transplanting  to 
a  sunny  open  breadth  of  ground.  There  is  no  necessity  to  bother  with 
either  troughs,  turves,  or  small  pots  ;  Peas,  if  the  operation  is  not  too 
long  delayed,  transplanting  readily  enough  when  raised  in  ordinary 
Pelargonium  boxes  and  shaken  clear  of  ths  soil.  Sow  seed  at  once  and 
place  in  gentle  heat  to  germinate. 

Sowing  Peas  In  the  Open. — As  early  in  February  as  the  ground 
can  be  got  into  good  working  condition  good  round-seeded  varieties 
may  be  sown.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sow  the  seed  at  any  fixed  date,  as  it 
is  liable  to  perish,  or  germinate  very  indifferently  if  surrounded  by 
saturated,  pasty,  or  lumpy  soil.  Especially  is  it  unwise  to  sow  the 
wrinkled  seeded  varieties  much  before  the  first  week  in  March,  these 
being  particularly  liable  to  decay  in  the  ground.  Rows  that  are  to  be 
staked  should  be  disposed  as  far  asunder  as  the  known  height  of  the 
■variety  sown.  Thus,  William  I.  should  be  not  less  than  42  inches 
apart,  3  feet  being  sufficient  for  Exonian,  and  20  inches  for  the  dwarf 
Chelsea  Gem  and  English  Wonder. 

All  would  succeed  equally  well  without  stakes,  and  in  this  case  the 
rows  may  be  2  feet  asunder.  Open  fairly  wide  flat-bottomed  drills, 
these  being  6  inches  wide  and  2  inches  below  the  ordinary  ground 
level.  If  the  ground  is  very  lumpy,  and  there  has  not  been  much  frost 
to  pulverise  it,  form  deeper  drills,  and  place  some  fine  soil  from  the 
frame  ground  in  the  bottom,  also  covering  the  seed  with  more  of  the 
same.  Early  Peas  may  be  sown  rather  thickly,  1  quart  being  enough 
for  a  length  of  30  yards.  Narrower  drills  may  be  drawn  where  the 
rows  are  not  to  be  staked,  and  the  seed  sown  more  thinly. 

Mice  and  Pea  Seed.— Field  mice  or  voles  are  unusually  trouble¬ 
some  this  winter,  and  are  likely  to  be  where  their  natural  enemies, 
including  cats,  are  killed  down  by  gamekeepers.  If  a  good  cat  or  cats 
can  be  kept  in  a  garden  and  not  given  meat  of  any  kind  these  prevent 
much  worry.  Unless  mice  are  kept  down  they  trace  out  the  rows  of 
Peas  and  spoil  them  in  a  few  nights.  Figure  of  4  traps,  baited  with 
peas,  if  persevered  with,  will  clear  off  a  number  of  mice,  but  other  traps 
and  bait  are  of  little  avail.  Unless  extra  numerous  and  hard  driven 
mice  will  not  interfere  with  seed  well  coated  with  red  lead  prior  to 
sowing.  First  damp  the  seed  and  then  roll  it  in  powdered  red  lead 
till  thoroughly  covered  with  it.  The  red  lead  will  not  injure  the  Peas, 
and  though  said  to  be  tasteless,  the  mice  seem  to  realise  it  is  poisonous. 
Soaking  the  seed  for  a  short  time  in  petroleum  will  not  injure  it,  nor 
will  it  render  it  mice-proof. 

Broad  Beans. — If  desired,  extra  early  seed  may  be  sown  singly  in 
24-inch  pots  in  gentle  heat  as  advised  in  the  case  of  early  Peas,  the 
plants  being  duly  hardened  off  and  turned  out  into  the  open.  Seed  of 
Beck’s  Dwarf  Green  Gem,  Ear  y  Longpod,  or  other  favourite  early 
varieties  may  also  be  sown  in  the  open  directly  the  ground  can  be  got 
into  suirable  condition.  Tdey  may  be  either  sown  in  single  lines  or 
drills  2  feet  asunder,  or  in  double  drills  6  inches  apart,  with  3  feet 
intervals.  If  preferred  the  seed  may  be  dibbled  in,  and  in  either  case 
dispose  it  about  4  inches  asunder  and  2  inches  deep.  Any  sunny  open 
spot  that  has  been  well  manured  and  deeply  dug  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for  Broad  Beans,  reserving  the  more  sheltered  sunny  borders 
for  choicf-r  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Spinach. — January  fro  ts  bad  no  appreciable  ill  effects  on  the 
autumn-raised  crops,  and  these  are  doing  good  service.  A  surfacing  of 
Hoof,  or  some  other  quick-acting  nitrogenous  manure,  sown  very  care¬ 
fully  between  the  rows  so  as  not  to  touch  the  leaves,  and  then  stirred 
in  with  a  hoe,  would  not  be  wasted  on  this  important  crop.  More  seed 
should  also  be  sown  at  the  same  time  as  and  with  early  Peas,  shallow 
drills  being  drawn  midway  between  the  rows  of  the  latter.  Victoria  is 
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a  fine  form  of  Spinach,  and  does  not  run  to  seed  so  quickly  as  the 
ordinary  summer  or  round-seeded  variety. 

Parsnips. — If  extra  fine  roots  of  these  are  desired  seed  may  well 
be  sown  directly  the  ground  can  be  got  into  a  finely  divided  state  ;  but 
for  ordinary  purposes  smaller  roots,  or  any  that  can  be  cooked  whole, 
are  to  be  preferred,  and  these  can  be  most  surely  had  by  sowing 
a  month  or  six  weeks  hence.  Those  persons  who  are  anxious  to  grow 
long,  straight,  clean  roots  for  exhibition  must  avoid  sowing  seed  on 
badly  saturated  ground,  or  on  a  site  where  there  is  any  solid  manure, 
not  buried  deeply,  either  condition  causing  the  tap  roots  to  fork  badly. 
If  the  ground  was  well  manured  and  trenched  tor  a  previous  crop  of 
Cauliflowers,  Peas,  Beans,  and  such  like,  it  only  need  be  dug  and  well 
worked  to  grow  Parsnips  to  a  great  size  and  clean.  Sow  the  seed 
thinly  in  shallow  drills  18  inches  asunder,  a  distance  of  15  inches 
being  enough  for  later  sowings. 

Carllc,  Shallots,  and  Parsley.  —  A  border  alongside  a  walk 
might  be  very  profitably  utilised  for  these  crops.  It  should  not  be  very 
poor,  and  ought  at  the  present  time  to  be  in  a  free  working  condition, 
an  early  opportunity  being  taken  of  planting  out  roots  of  the  two 
former.  If  wanted  large  or  of  a  size  equal  to  winning  prizes,  plant 
single  divisions  or  “  cloves,”  the  larger  roots  splitting  up  during  the 
growing  season.  Prior  to  planting  make  the  ground  somewhat  firm,  and 
stir  in  soot  freely.  Draw  drills  1  foot  asunder,  acd  plant  the  roots  or 
divisions  in  these  6  inches  or  rather  more  apart.  The  Garlic  should  be 
buried  so  as  to  only  just  show  through  the  surface,  but  the  Shallots 
ought  to  be  only  half  buried,  taking  care  to  fix  them  well.  Midway 
between  these  rows  Parsley  may  be  planted,  and  the  Garlic  and  Shallots 
will  be  off  the  ground  long  before  the  latter  requires  much  room.  It  is 
the  surest  way  of  having  a  fine  even  bed  of  Parsley,  and  the  requisite 
number  of  plants  should  be  raised  in  a  box  or  boxes  in  heat,  or  in  a 
frame  as  advised  on  page  60  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for 
January  18th. 

Early  Celery. — If  extra  early  Celery  is  wanted,  whether  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  or  home  consumption,  no  time  should  be  lost  before  sowing  seed. 
Give  the  preference  to  a  white  variety,  as  coloured  varieties  are  slower 
in  blanching.  Sow  the  seed  in  a  pan,  and  place  in  a  brisk  moist  heat 
to  germinate.  Never  depend  upon  old  seed. 

Eargre  Onions  and  Eeeks. — These,  again,  are  sometimes  wanted 
early,  and  in  order  to  be  certain  of  them  plants  must  be  raised  under 
glass.  Sow  the  seed  of  selected  forms  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  place  in  a 
brisk  heat  to  germinate,  shifting  to  cooler  and  lighter  quarters  before 
the  plants  become  drawn  and  weakly.  If  the  Onions  are  raised  some¬ 
what  thinly  they  may  be  transplanted  direct  from  the  seed  pans  or 
boxes  into  the  open  ground,  but  Leeks  will  require  to  be  treated  more 
as  Celery  is  prepared  for  the  open. 


APIARIAN  NOTES. 

Short  Stores. 

From  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  it  reported  that  hives  are 
wonderfully  light  although  they  were  heavy  in  the  autumn.  These 
reports  simply  corroborate  what  I  predicted  in  November,  and 
experienced  in  December.  Since  the  end  of  October  and  beginning 
of  November  we  have  been  much  on  the  move,  and  breeding  has 
been  more  rapid  than  some  imagine.  Stores,  consequently,  soon 
diminish,  and  if  not  replenished  immediately  such  hives  will  either 
die  or  become  unprofitable. 

Feeding  may  be  resorted  to  at  any  time  now,  but  always  better 
after  the  bees  have  had  a  good  flight.  I  prefer  syrup  made 
from  the  best  cane  sugar,  dissolved  in  about  its  own  weight  of 
soft  or  rain  water,  fed  from  beneath  in  wire-cloth-covered  scoops. 
After  numerous  careful  experiments  relative  to  food  and 
feeding,  I  have  found  nothing  better  than  the  above  method  and 
formula.  Hives  carefully  and  properly  prepared  ought  not  to 
have  their  crowns  disturbed.  It  takes  but  little  to  create  a 
draught  and  to  cool  the  brood  chamber  ;  we  therefore  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  maintaining  the  essential  warmth  that  is  so  necessary 
to  the  well  being  of  the  hive,  and  which  feeding  from  above  more 
or  less  partly  destroys. 

Loss  of  bees  has  gone  on  simultaneously  with  the  decrease  in 
weight,  and  the  worst  time  of  the  year  has  not  come  yet.  Bee¬ 
keepers  should  therefore  exercise  the  greatest  care  not  to 
encourage  the  mortality  nor  decrease  of  breeding.  To  avoid  this 
condition  feed  liberally  and  as  speedily  as  possible,  then  leave  the 
bees  alone.  If  pollen  is  plentiful,  within  a  safe  and  short  distance  of 
the  hives,  they  will  find  and  improve  upon  it ;  but  if  it  is  not, 
supply  them  with  plenty  of  pea  meal  in  suitable  receptacles  and 
places,  or  mixed  with  honey  to  a  creamy  paste,  in  scoops  similar 
to  those  used  for  syrup. 

Owing  to  the  stormy  weather  prevailing  at  the  time  of  writing 
my  bees  are  not  getting  the  advantage  of  the  flowers  now  expanded. 
They  are  to  all  appearance  in  a  thriving  condition,  showing  no 
signs  of  weakness.  I  have  only  one  hive  showing  dead  bees  on  the 


floor.  In  this  case  it  appears  to  be  from  the  disease  I  termed  chloric 
dropsical  fever.  The  hive  was  twice  capsized  by  accidentally 
running  a  barrow  against  it,  but  without  any  apparent  injury.  It,, 
along  with  several  others  supposed  to  be  short  of  stores,  was  fed 
about  the  middle  of  January.  No  dead  bees  were  observed  until 
the  beginning  of  February,  when  in  twenty-four  hours  2000  or 
more  were  lying  dead  on  the  floor.  This  is  the  first  case  I  have 
experienced  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  previous  instance  being 
in  pure  Italian  stocks  during  the  summer  and  autumn  only.  The 
hive  now  referred  to  is  composed  of  Punics  crossed  with 
Carniolans,  and  the  misfortune  occurring  in  winter  it  causes  me  tO’ 
take  more  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  affected  the  Italians.  A  few 
shiny  bees  divested  of  their  pubescence,  are  first  observed,  their 
abdomens  distended,  being  filled  with  a  saltish  greenish  or  orange 
coloured  fluid.  The  bees  upon  the  combs  show  evident  signs  of 
suffering,  being  listless  and  unable  to  fly  ;  their  wings  fluttering  are 
the  greatest  signs  of  life.  The  healthy  bees  are  often  near  the 
entrance,  and  the  whole  hive  is  greatly  above  the  normal  tempera¬ 
ture,  Hitherto  all  other  cases  were  hereditary,  so  that  any  hive 
affected  never  survived,  and  when  the  queen  was  transferred  to 
another  hive  the  progeny  became  diseased.  Sometimes  on  removing 
the  queen,  and  substituting  another,  the  hive  prospered,  i.e.,  if  the 
bees  were  not  too  much  affected.  When  once  they  become  paralyzed 
there  is  no  hope  for  them. — A  LAN.\RKsniRE  Bee  keeper. 


^.;;5*A11  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 


Odontoglossum  Rossi  (JReader'). — There  are  several  fine  varieties 
of  this  Orchid  in  cultivation.  O.  Rossi  majus  produces  flowers  much, 
larger  than  the  type,  and  this  is  probably  the  kind  you  possess. 

Sook  (JR,  C.'). — We  do  not  remember  a  book  specially  devoted  to 
the  flower  you  name,  but  if  we  remember  rightly  it  is  treated  with 
other  flowers  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  a  master  in  the  art  of  cultivation 
and  description. 

Sweet  Peas  as  Shelter  (^Dahlia  Lover). — We  see  no  objection  to 
your  growing  a  row  of  Sweet  Peas  around  your  Dahlia  bed  for  shelter¬ 
ing  the  plants,  provided  there  is  no  encroachment  on  them  by  the  Peas. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  for  sowing. 

Roman  Hyacinths  Falling  (71  A.). — It  is  almost  impossible  to 
maintain  the  necessary  uniformity  of  moisture  when  the  pots  are  stood 
in  a  dry  room,  even  if  examined  every  week  to  see  if  water  is  needed. 
The  soil  has  been  much  too  dry.  Had  the  soil  been  moderately  moist 
when  used,  and  the  pots  buried  in  damp  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  sweet 
ashes,  or  leaf  mould  in  the  open  garden  you  would  have  had  no  such 
failure  to  record  as  is  the  case  now  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  well  rooted 
plants  and  good  spikes  of  the  coveted  flowers. 

Adlantum  farleyense  (D.  C.). — It  is  not  unusual  for  the  old 
fronds  of  this  beautiful  Fern  to  wither  at  this  season  of  the  year  ;  indeed, 
a  number  of  them  usually  decay  when  fresh  fronds  are  being  produced. 
Remove  the  withered  portions  and  repot  the  plant  if  it  needs  repotting, 
otherwise  top-dress  by  removing  as  much  soil  as  you  can  with  a  pointed 
stick  and  adding  fresh  compost,  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  peat  with 
broken  charcoal  being  suitable.  Maintain  a  moist  genial  atrnosphere, 
and  shade  the  p'ant  by  placing  a  piece  of  newspaper  above  it  during 
sunny  days.  By  pursuing  this  system  of  management,  and  applying 
water  judiciously,  your  plant  will  soon  be  as  attractive  as  ever.  See 
that  the  drainage  is  eflScient,  as  if  the  soil  is  sour  the  plant  cannot 
thrive. 

Old  Plants  of  Seutzla  gracilis  (^Reader) — It  is  not  unusual 
for  old  plants  to  become  stunted  in  growth.  Such  plants  do  not 
usually  divide  readily,  and  they  are  of  no  use,  even  if  they  can  be  split 
up  into  a  number  of  plants,  unless  the  divisions  are  cut  down  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  soil,  to  cause  them  to  push  vigorously  from  the  base 
and  make  a  good  growth.  If  they  do  this,  and  the  stems  are  well 
ripened,  the  plants  will  produce  flowers  from  almost  every  bud.  This 
practice  may  be  adopted,  or  the  old  plants  cut  hard  back,  and  after 
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tley  ha\e  maie  a  little  growth  in  heat,  potted,  and  reducing  the  ball 
about  or  e  third,  <  0  itinuing  in  heat  until  the  growth  is  completed  and 
the  wood  firm,  then  place  outdoors  in  a  sunny  position  to  harden  and 
ripen  the  growths. 

Compost  for  Malmalson  Carnations  ( (r.  77.). — The  exact  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  various  ingredients  used  to  form  a  suitable  compost  for 
these  popular  flowers  must  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the 
loam.  If  this  is  of  medium  texture  containing  a  fair  amount  of  fibre, 
incorporate  with  three  parts  of  it  one  part  of  leaf  soil  sifted  through 
the  half-inch  sieve,  one  part  manure  from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed,  also 
sifted,  one  part  burnt  refuse  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  and  a  little  soot 
added.  Should  the  loam  be  heavy,  an  extra  part  of  leaf  soil  and  a 
little  pounded  charcoal  ought  to  be  added.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
loam  is  very  light,  dispense  with  the  burnt  refuse  and  use  but  little 
sand.  With  moderately  firm  potting  and  good  culture  in  other  respects, 
you  may  confidently  anticipate  satisfactory  results. 

Pruning-  Bankslan  Rose  (^SuiscriVer').  —  This  Rose  does  not 
flower  freely  in  a  clay  soil  unless  the  plant  has  a  very  warm  position.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  small  hard  twiggy  growths  that  should  not  be 
shortened.  Close  pruning  is  unsuitable,  neither  will  the  strong  growths 
to  which  you  allude  produce  flowers  at  all  freely,  although  a  few  may 
be  borne  towards  the  end  of  the  shoots.  Such  gross  growths  ought  to  be 
removed  towards  the  end  of  summer  so  as  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  to 
the  smaller  shoots,  and  these,  if  matured  and  not  shortened,  will  produce 
flowers.  Without  knowing  the  condition  of  your  plant  we  are  unable 
to  say  what  course  you  should  pursue  now  ;  but  as  we  have  stated  the 
conditions  essential  for  success  you  will  be  able  to  so  prune  and  train 
the  plant  as  to  induce  it  to  flower  if  the  position  and  district  are  favour¬ 
able  for  this  Rose.  What  you  must  seek  to  obtain  is  a  number  of  rather 
weak  growths,  and  these  must  be  matured  by  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Dapbne  Indlca  Unhealthy  (7d  D.'). — Your  plant  appears  to  be 
in  a  very  bad  state,  and  careful  attention  will  be  needed  to  restore  its 
lost  vigour.  Its  root-action  is  defective,  but  whether  the  soil  is  unsuit¬ 
able,  or  whether  the  plant  is  root-bound  and  has  been  starved  by  want 
of  water,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Either  extreme — that  is,  a 
aoddened  soil  causing  the  roots  to  decay,  or  drought  at  times  causing 
them  to  shrivel,  would  have  similar  results — a  comparatively  leafless 
and  sickly  plant.  Turn  the  plant  out  of  its  pot  and  remove  any  inert 
soil,  even  reducing  the  ball  to  half  its  bulk,  and  place  in  a  clean  well- 
drained  pot  just  large  enough  for  holding  the  roots  conveniently. 
Employ  a  compost  of  sweet  turfy  loam,  adding  a  little  leaf  soil,  about  a 
fourth,  and  a  free  admixture  of  silver  sand  ;  work  the  soil  well  amongst 
the  roots  and  press  it  rather  firmly.  Apply  water  sparingly  at  first,  only 
giving  it  when  the  soil  appears  dry,  and  then  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
penetrate  the  entire  mass.  Place  the  plant  at  the  warm  end  of  a  green¬ 
house,  and  syringe  it  occasionally  during  fine  weather,  and  it  will 
perhaps  recover. 

Hibiscus  Cooperl  (S'.  IF.). — A  compost  of  about  equal  parts  turfy 
loam  and  peat,  with  a  liberal  proportion  of  sand,  will  suit  the  plant 
well  if  the  drainage  is  carefully  attended  to.  Select  a  light  and  not  too 
warm  position  in  the  stove  for  the  specimen,  and  with  ordinary  care  in 
the  supply  of  water  and  keeping  the  plant  clean — scale  and  mealy  bug 
being  its  chief  enemies — little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  having 
it  healthy,  with  the  leaves  brightly  coloured.  The  Maranta  will  succeed 
under  similar  treatment,  but  a  slightly  higher  temperature  is  preferable, 
employing  shallow  pans  or  thoroughly  drained  pots,  as  any  superfluous 
moisture  in  the  soil  is  injurious.  Rather  less  loam  is  needed  in  the 
compost  than  that  recommended  for  the  Hibiscus.  The  Caladiums  may 
be  started  at  once,  employing  a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  or  leaf  soil,  well 
decomposed  manure,  and  plenty  of  sand.  The  loam  and  peat  should  be 
broken  up  roughly,  but  all  should  be  as  well  mixed  as  possible.  As 
growth  advances  liberal  supplies  of  water  will  be  needed,  with  frequent 
syringings  until  the  leaves  are  well  developed.  A  light  position  in  a  stove 
improves  the  colour  of  the  foliage  very  much,  and  it  is  well  to  have  the 
plants  as  near  the  glass  as  is  convenient,  or  they  become  drawn  and  weak. 

Gro-wlngr  Seakale  Plants  for  Forcing-  (./.  E.'). — The  best  plan 
is  to  plant  young,  healthy,  stout  portions  of  the  roots,  cut  into  lengths 
of  about  6  inches  in  the  autumn,  pack  them  in  light  soil,  protect 
from  severe  frost,  and  insert  them  firmly  in  rich  light  soil  in  an  open 
situation  in  spring  12  to  15  inches  apart  in  rows  18  inches  asunder,  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  cuttings  just  level  with  or  slightly  below  the 
surface.  When  growths  push  reduce  their  number  to  one,  the  strongest-, 
rubbing  the  others  off.  If  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  and  kept 
free  from  weeds  the  plants  will  form  good  crowns  by  the  autumn  for 
forcing.  If  the  roots  are  weak  and  old  they  may  not  form  crowns 
sufficiently  large  and  ripened  for  forcing  the  first  year,  then  they  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  another  year,  cutting  off  the  tips  to  prevent  their 
flowering,  and  reducing  the  number  of  shoots  to  one  or  two  on  each 
plant.  Young  plants,  about  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  should  be  shortened  to  G  inches  in  length,  have  the  crowm 
cut  off  before  planting,  and  the  shoots  which  issue  reduced  to  one  or 
two  on  each  plant  when  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  purpose.  If  the 
plants  are  strong  and  the  soil  rich  and  deep,  allow  a  distance  of  2  feet 
between  the  rows,  and  place  the  plants  15  or  18  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  This  will  result  in  plants  with  large,  well-developed  crowns, 
which  are  essential  for  early  forcing ;  in  fact,  for  producing  stout 
growths  at  any  time.  The  method  of  preparing  root  cuttings  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Wright’s  shilling  Primer  on  Horticulture  (Macmillan),  and 
can  be  ordered  through  a  bookseller. 

Hames  of  Fruits. — Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 


lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  loorthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named.,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the 
specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessei't  Pears  cannot  be 
named  in  a  hard  green  state.  (J.  J.  D.'). — 1,  Cox’s  Pomona  ;  2, 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  ;  3,  Reinette  de  Canada  ;  I,  Fearn’s  Pippin  ; 
5,  Court  Pendil  Plat ;  6,  Wormsley  Pippin. 

Hames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp, 
(A.  P.). — 1,  Adiantum  farleyense  ;  2,  A.  gracillimum.  (IF.  Q.j. — 1, 
Gypripedium  conco-Lawre  ;  2,  C,  insigne.  (I.  D.'). — Maranta  Veitchi. 
fj.  J.  E  f — 1.  Linum  flavum  ;  2,  Sparmannia  africana  ;  3,  Lonicera 
fragrantissima. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Farmers'  Year  Booh  and  Graziers'  Manual. 
Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — Farm  Seeds. 

W.  K.  Woodcock,  Syston,  Leicester. — Chrysanthemums. 

Wrinch  &  Sons,  Ipswieh — Catalogue  of  Glass  Houses. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — February  IIth, 

M.i.BKET  quiet,  with  supplies  falling  off  considtrably. 

FRUIT. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

d 

Apples,  per  bushel  ..  .. 

2 

6 

to  9 

0 

Peaches,  per  doz. 

•  • 

0 

0  to 

0 

n 

Cobs  . 

40 

0 

4-2 

6 

Plums,  per  half  sieve 

,  , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes  per  lb . 

1 

0 

2 

6 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each 

,  * 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Lemons,  case  . 

10 

0 

15 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

8. 

d, 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb. 

0 

6 

to  1 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2  to 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel  ..  .. 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Carrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

,  , 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cauliflo-ivers,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Potatoes,  per  cwt. 

2 

0 

4 

H 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Salsafy,  bundle  . .  . . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Cucumbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  .. 

1 

6 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Seakale,  per  basket  . . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Herbs,  bunch  . .  , .  , . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Spinach,  bushel..  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb.  . . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Mushrooms,  punnet  ..  .. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  ., 

0 

3 

0 

0 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 
Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 


8. 

d. 

s.  d 

8 

d. 

s 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

2 

0 

to  4  0 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blcoms 

3 

Oto  12 

0 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays . .  . . 

0 

6 

1  0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1  0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  . . 

0 

9 

2  0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

2 

0 

4  0 

Poinsettia,  doz.  blooms  ., 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

bunches . 

4 

0 

12  0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

3 

0 

4  0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

12  0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Hyacinths,  dozen  spikes  - , 

2 

0 

4  0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  .. 

0 

4 

u 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

0  9 

Roses,  Safrauo  (French), 

Lilac  ( French)  per  bunch 

3 

6 

6  0 

per  dozen . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

Roses,  Safrano  (EnglLh), 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1  0 

per  dozen . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per 

Roses,  Marochal  Neil,  per 

dozen  . 

6 

0 

12  0 

dozen  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms. .  , . 

1) 

6 

1 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6  0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms 

0 

6 

1 

6 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

4  0 

Violets,  Parme  (French), 

Mignonette.  12  bunches  . . 

3 

0 

6  0 

per  bunch . 

2 

0 

3 

6 

Narciss,  Yellow  (French), 

Violets,  Czar  (French),  per 

dozen  bunches . 

1 

6 

2  G 

bunch  . 

2 

0 

6 

Narciss,  White  (French), 

Violets  (English),  dozen 

dozen  bunches . 

3 

0 

5  0 

bunches  .  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

8. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitse  (golden)  dozen 

c 

0  to  12  0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  ..  .. 

1 

0  to 

7 

6 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12  0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each.. 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

36  0 

Genista,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10  6 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Azaleas,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

24 

0 

42  0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

12 

0 

2-1 

u 

Cineraria,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12  0 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Cyclamen,  per  dozen . . 

9 

0 

18  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Dracmna  terminalis,  per 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

dozen . 

18 

0 

42  0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Dracasna  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

24  0 

Palms,  in  var..  each  ..  .. 

1 

0 

15 

u 

Ericas,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

9 

0 

24  0 

„  (specimens)  ..  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Euonvmus,  var.,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

18  0 

Poinsettia,  per  dozen . .  . . 

12 

0 

15 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24  0 

Solanums,  per  dozen. .  ., 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  . . 

4 

0 

18  0 

Tulips,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Ferns  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0 

8  0 
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NITROGENOUS  MANURES. 

“  Is  there  any  need  for  nitrate  of  soda  on  soil  in  good 
cultivation,  containing  a  plentiful  supply  of  manure  and  a  fair 
amount  of  lime?”  To  this  question  of  a  correspondent  we 
answered,  “  Probably  not,”  but  we  could  not  be  positive  without 
knowing  all  about  when  and  what  manure  had  been  used.  /  s 
spring  is  drawing  near  attention  may  usefully  be  called  to  the 
true  value  of  nitrates  in  relation  to  other  manure. 

If  the  abundance  of  manure  mentioned  by  our  correspondent 
as  being  present  in  the  soil  consists  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter  or  of  mineral  manure,  or  if  the  soil  last  autumn  was 
rich  in  phosphates  and  potash,  much  good  would  follow  a  spring 
dressing  of  from  1  to  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  We 
may  safely  go  further  and  say  that,  bearing  in  mind  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  during  winter,  a 
moderate  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  spring  would  make  good 
such  loss  and  ensure  full  vigour  of  growth ;  without  it  growth 
would  probably  be  below  par  and  the  crop  less  abundant  than  it 
ought  to  be.  There  is  nothing  among  manures  so  valuable  as 
nitrate  of  soda  if  only  it  is  used  in  the  right  way  and  at  the 
right  time.  It  has  rightly  been  termed  the  golden  key  which 
unlocks  the  treasures  of  the  soil.  Without  it  growth  is  slow  and 
feeble  ;  with  it  growth  is  sturdy,  robust  and  rapA.  At  its 
present  price  in  dock  of  £9  10s.  per  ton  it  would  cost  about 
12s.  per  cwt.  on  the  land,  and  such  an  outlay  per  acre  would 
prove  a  profitable  investment  for  almost  all  fodder  or  corn  crops. 
Try  it!  it  is  certain  to  repay  you  for  the  outlay  by  greater  bulk 
of  crop,  and  to  give  a  feeling  of  conSdence  in  its  use  which 
can  only  be  had  by  practice. 

For  spring  corn  it  long  been  our  practice  to  mix  it  with 
mineral  manures  and  drill  it  with  the  seed  For  Wheat,  Winter 
Oats  and  Rye  it  answers  best  as  a  top-dressing  at  the  end  of 
February,  or  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  for  Rye  in  so 
mild  a  winter  as  this.  Use  it  with  confidence,  watch  results 
closely,  and  from  knowledge  so  gained  it  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  useful  year  by  year.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  stimulant, 
but  it  never  ran  become  a  scourger  of  soil  rich  in  humus 
or  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  With  mineral  superphosphate 
at  its  present  price  of  £2  15s.  per  ton,  and  potash  also  very 
cheap,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  balance  of  fertility 
in  soil.  Basic  slag  is  in  such  high  demand  just  now  that  there 
has  been  some  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  eonsumers’ 
requirements.  For  spring  use  we  prefer  superphosphate,  but 
there  is  something  more  to  learn  about  the  comparative  value 
of  these  two  kinds  of  phosphatio  manure.  With  us  the  slag 
is  on  trial,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  a  reliable  report 
this  season.  Meanwhile,  whatever  kind  of  manure  may  have 
been  used,  nitrate  of  soda  may  follow  as  a  top-dressing  with 
advan'age. 

Take  for  example  permanent  pasture,  Clover,  seeds.  Rye 
Grass,  Lucerne,  and  Sainfoin.  If  any  such  fodder  crops  had 
a  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  last  autumn,  a  top-dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  now  would  set  growth  going  with  marvellous 
rapidity,  and  would  much  increase  bulk  of  crop  So,  too,  if 
showery  weather  sets  in  immediately  after  first  cut  of  such 
crops  is  taken,  a  second  dressing  of  the  nitrate  would  again 
prove  profitable.  It  may  also  often  play  an  important  part 
on  permanent  pasture,  apart  from  the  spring  dressing,  if  its 
use  is  well  timed  in  showery  weather.  After  haymaking  it 
may  add  much  to  the  free  growth  of  aftermath.  In  a  long 


drought,  with  a  supply  of  it  at  hand,  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  a  few  brief  showers  of  rain  to  give  a  dressing  of  it.  We 
know  it  was  so  used  with  common  salt  last  summer — about 
one  part  of  nitrate  to  two  of  salt — when  a  showery  day  or  two 
occurred  in  the  midst  of  the  drought.  The  salts  were  dissolved 
and  sufficiently  washed  into  the  soil  to  reach  enough  of  the 
roots  to  induce  a  growth  of  herbage  of  the  highest  value. 
Another  crop  for  which  it  maybe  now  used  is  Winter  Tares. 
We  do  not  forget  that  Tares  and  all  other  pod  bearers  take 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  but  we  have  proved  to  our  own  satis¬ 
faction  that  to  have  a  full,  strong,  eaidy  growth  some  nitrate 
of  soda  must  be  used.  In  Peas  this  is  especially  remarkable, 
and  we  may  venture  to  say  that  with  judgment  and  care  our 
king  of  manures  may  be  applied  beneficially  to  all  green  crops, 
and  that  when  used  intelligently  its  purchase  i-  one  of  the  best 
investments  a  farmer  can  make. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Though  there  has  been  some  stormy  weather,  it  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  favourable  for  early  lambs,  of  which  the  yield  is  about  up  to  the 
average.  The  flock  is  now  folded  on  Swedes,  which  have  plenty  of 
green  tops  for  the  lambs  to  eat  as  they  run  forward.  The  lambs  also 
have  what  mixed  lamb  food  they  can  clear  up,  and  the  ewes  a  pint  of 
crushed  oats  daily.  The  ewes  have  plenty  of  milk,  the  lambs  are 
strong,  and  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  twins.  Hoggets  have  been 
cleared  off  at  rather  better  prices  than  last  season  ;  draft  ewes,  too,  that 
were  put  into  folds  on  upland  grass  in  the  autumn  have  been  sold 
gradually  as  they  become  fit  for  the  butcher.  Much  good  work  has  again 
been  done  by  folding  them  on  grass.  No  other  manure  is  required  this 
season,  but  though  there  is  clear  evidence  of  a  residue  of  fertility  in  the 
soil  in  the  second  year,  it  is  insufficient  to  afford  a  full  crop  of  herbage. 
An  annual  dressing  of  manure  is  therefore  necessary  for  pasture  every 
year. 

Cows  are  now  calving,  and  care  of  the  calves  brings  its  own  reward. 
Sorry  indeed  are  we  to  find  how  necessary  it  is  to  insist  upon  plenty  of  dry 
bedding  for  calves  ;  yet  again  and  again  do  we  find  them  in  filthy  pens, 
where  there  is  no  clean  place  even  on  the  floor  for  them  to  lie  down  upon. 
Such  slovenly  practice  inevitably  leads  to  losses  from  disease.  Just  so 
is  it  with  swine  :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  swine  fever  is  caused  by 
the  filthy  condition  in  which  they  are  so  frequently  kept.  Keep  calves 
dry  above  and  below — under  a  sound  roof,  in  clean  bedding,  and  where 
there  are  no  cold  cutting  draughts.  Feed  them  well,  not  twice,  but  at 
least  three  times  daily.  Thicken  the  milk  gradually  with  linseed  meal, 
and  let  condition  and  progress  be  your  guide  in  feeding.  Resolve  to 
keep  them  in  a  fresh  healthy  condition.  Much  better  is  it  to  sell  them 
than  to  suffer  them  to  fall  off  in  condition,  or  to  be  turned  out  exposed 
to  wet,  cold,  and  hunger.  If  this  important  part  of  live  stock  manage¬ 
ment  had  attention,  and  due  heed  was  also  given  to  judicious  selection 
and  breeding,  there  would  soon  be  a  marked  improvement  in  our  cattle, 
which  would  become  proportionately  more  profitable. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camden  Square,  London. 
Lat.61°32'40"  N. :  Long.  0*^  8' 0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

Eain. 

1894. 

February. 

1  Barometer 
at  32“^,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Eadiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  .. 

4 

30-484 

37-6 

37-1 

W. 

41-3 

49-3 

34-6 

64-8 

29-1 

0-030 

Monday  . , 

5 

30’419 

47-2 

47-1 

N. 

41-6 

48-7 

36-4 

62  3 

34-0 

0-249 

Tuesday  . . 

6 

30-254 

45-0 

44-1 

S. 

42-0 

53-9 

39-4 

56-9 

33-4 

— 

Wednesday 

7 

29-947 

53-6 

60-2 

w. 

43  0 

56-4 

45-0 

70-3 

43-9 

0-047 

Thursday  Feb.  8 

30-230 

45-0 

40-8 

w. 

44-1 

49-7 

44-0 

79-9 

37-4 

— 

Friday 

9 

29-948 

45-6 

44-0 

s.w. 

43  1 

62-9 

38-0 

65-7 

31  9 

0-020 

Saturday  . . 

10 

29-782 

44-2 

41-2 

w. 

42-9 

51-7 

40-2 

72-2 

34-4 

— 

30  152 

45-5 

43  5 

42-6 

51-8 

39-7 

66-0 

34  9 

0-354 

KEMAEKS. 

Ith. — Fine,  with  a  good  deal  of  sunshine  in  morning ;  a  little  drizzle  between  5  anti 
6  P.M. ;  fair  evening. 

5th. — Almost  continuous  drizzle  till  3  P.M. ;  steady  rain  from  3  P.M.  to  7  P.M. 

6th. — Overcast  throughout ;  gale  at  night. 

7th. — Gale  all  day,  and  generally  overcast,  but  occasional  gleams  of  sun  after  11  A.M.  j 
drizzle  in  evening,  and  rain  at  night. 

8th. — Bright  sunshine  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  fine  night. 

9th. — Fine  morning,  with  a  little  sunshine  aboutllA.M. ;  drizzle  and  slight  showers 
in  afternoon  ;  fine  night. 

10th. — Fine,  with  frequent  sunshine. 

Another  warm  week,  and  a  very  windy  one.— G.  J.  SvMONS. 
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At  the  various  stages  of  our  fleeting  lives  it  becomes  us  as 
units  in  the  vast  brotherhood  of  a  world-wide  empire  to  cast 
our  thoughts  onward  from  the  present  times  to  the  uncertainties 
and  possibilities  of  the  future.  This  habit  of  reflection  when  once 
acquired  will  enable  us  to  take  a  far  greater  interest  in  passing 
events,  and  will  not  unfrequently,  by  showing  us  the  true 
connection  between  cause  and  effect,  lead  us  to  anticipate  the 
course  of  future  occurrences,  which  to  the  unthinking  may  come 
as  a  startling  surprise.  So,  too,  in  the  pursuit  of  our  calling  it 
behoves  us  to  take  a  wide  survey  of  the  present  requirements  and 
probable  future  needs  of  the  charge  committed  to  our  care. 

Thinking  only  of  present  circumstances  and  providing  for 
nothing  behind  the  immediate  future,  have  in  innumerable  in¬ 
stances  been  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  many  a  gardener  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  a  firm  grasp  of  coming  possibilities  and  a 
sustained  effort  to  provide  for  contingencies  have  often  led  to 
advancement,  fairly  won  against  no  common  odds.  Those  who 
regard  the  pursuit  of  horticulture  as  a  calling  in  the  light  of  a 
pleasurable  existence,  demanding  no  great  physical  effort  or  intel¬ 
lectual  power,  are  not  likely  to  make  much  progress  in  these 
competitive  days,  when  perhaps  the  sweeping  doctrine  of  the 
“  survival  of  the  fittest  ”  is  proving  more  than  ever  its  truth  and 
strength.  The  sooner  we  make  up  our  minds  that  we  are  engaged 
in  a  complicated  avocation  which  requires  our  best  efforts  in  both 
thought  and  action  the  better  and  greater  will  be  our  success  in 
the  future. 

As  I  look  around  me  during  my  limited  travels  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  I  am  greatly  astonished  by  the  rapid  levelling 
upward  which  is  taking  place  in  the  ranks  of  ga”deners.  The  old 
easy-going  representatives  of  our  ancient  craft  are  fast  disappearing 
under  the  exigencies  of  present  times.  There  is  so  much  good 
work  being  done  in  all  directions  that  those  who  are  not  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  progress  and  constant  endeavour  find  the  weak  points 
in  their  armour  by  comparison  with  the  good  work  around. 

To  my  mind  this  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about 
principally  by  three  causes  ;  perhaps  the  principal  one  is  the  great 
facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  which  have  for  some  years 
existed .  Garden  literature  is  now  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  the  majority  of  sound  cultivators,  instead  of 
following  the  old  practice  assiduously  guarding  their  cultural 
secrets,  now  feel  it  an  honour  to  record  them  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow  men.  The  prevalence  of  the  broad  and  generous 
views  upon  the  subject  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  widely 
extended  interest  to  be  taken  in  horticulture  ;  this  in  turn  has 
brought  into  the  ranks  of  professional  gardeners  a  large  proportion 
of  men  who  have  adopted  the  calling  out  of  downright  love  for  the 
work,  which  enables  them  to  make  light  of  difficulties  which 
others,  not  fortified  with  a  special  liking  for  it,  are  apt  to  consider 
too  troublesome  to  be  overcome. 

The  only  other  cause  of  progress  to  which  I  will  now  refer  is 
the  largely  increased  number  of  exhibitions  which  are  held  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  These  create  a  keen  spirit  of  emulation 
which,  aided  by  the  means  for  obtaining  knowledge  supplied  in  the 
horticultural  press,  and  quickened  by  the  high  ideals  which  those 
who  are  in  earnest  endeavour  to  reach,  form  a  combination  of 
circumstances  which  must  result  in  progress. 
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Thus  far  these  notes  may  be  rightly  considered  to  have  treated 
of  the  past  rather  than  the  future,  but  the  remarks  I  am  about  to 
make  will,  I  think,  do  something  to  justify  the  heading  chosen. 
If  we  attempt  to  foreshadow  the  course  of  future  events  in  the 
horticultural  world,  not  altogether  in  the  light  of  a  hap-hazard 
prophecy,  but  rather  by  the  indications  of  present  times,  which  I 
have  attempted  to  show  are  the  effects  of  various  causes,  what 
feature  is  likely  to  be  the  most  distinctive  one  in  helping  forward 
the  progress  of  the  times  to  come  ?  My  own  opinion  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  experimental  schools  of  horticulture  wherein  the 
purely  scientific  discoveries  bearing  on  the  subject  may  be 
thoroughly  tested  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  see  how  far  it  is 
necessary  and  profitable  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  also  to 
discover  the  best  practical  means  of  application.  Lectures  should 
be  given,  and  printed  statements  published  periodically  to  show 
the  result  of  these  experiments,  so  that  practical  men  might  have 
every  confidence  in  relying  upon  the  information  thus  gained 
without  having  to  test  it  again  for  themselves.  One  point 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  scheme  would  be  to  see  that  these 
schools  were  not  governed  by  mere  theorists  but  managed  by 
gardeners  who  had  spent  ten  or  twenty  years  in  some  of  our  best 
public  or  private  establishments,  and  whose  ability  and  capacity 
for  experiment  and  investigation  stamped  them  in  no  uncertain 
way  as  capable  men  for  so  important  a  post. 

In  the  life  of  the  gardeners  of  to-day  there  is  but  little  time  to 
dabble  in  experimental  work.  Their  thoughts  and  actions  are  so 
much  concentrated  upon  the  sternly  practical  labour  of  providing 
for  the  requirements  of  their  employers.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  progress  to  be  expected  from  experiments  which  belong 
to  nobody’s  business  to  carry  out,  must  of  necessity  be  both  hap¬ 
hazard  and  slow.  Perhaps  other  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  may  have  something  to  say  in  the  matter,  which  must  be  one  of 
common  interest  ;  at  least,  so  thinks — A  Blait  Bowkail. 


THE  ROYAL  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FOND. 

There  are  a  few  matters  arising  out  of  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  of  this  Fund  that  may  be  worthy  of 
comment.  First  there  is  the  difficulty  created  in  the  ballot  by  the 
announcement  made  at  the  last  moment  that  candidates  C  and  D 
had  been  withdrawn.  Of  course  all  votes  recorded  for  these  were 
wasted  ;  no  doubt  much  to  the  annoyance  of  subscribers.  In 
the  case  of  such  a  difficulty  occurring  again  subscribers  should  be 
permitted  to  have  a  second  or  reserve  candidate  to  which  their 
votes  might  be  transferred. 

Then,  arising  out  of  the  grave  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Brown, 
that  the  gardeners  of  the  kiugdom  as  a  body  give  so  little  support 
to  the  Fund,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  not  one  of  the  deceased 
fathers  of  the  seventeen  candidates  is  returned  as  a  subscriber.  Is 
it  not  true  that  regulations  somewhat  analogous  to  those  now 
found  in  connection  with  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Fund 
were  established,  by  which  so  many  votes  should  be  credited  at  an 
election  to  orphan  children  of  subscribers  ?  I  would  favour  the 
allowing  of  twenty  votes  for  every  year’s  subscription,  providing 
the  case  was  one  that  the  Committee  could  honourably  accept. 
Thus  subscribers  would  receive  very  special  encouragement  to 
contribute,  and  it  would  further  put  some  check  upon  the  present 
method  of  election,  by  which  not  at  all  do  the  most  meritorious 
ones  get  elected,  but  rather  those  who  can  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  personal  influence  in  their  favour. 

I  think  some  cases  ought  not  to  be  accepted  in  the  way  they 
are.  “Mother  keeps  a  public  house ”  does  not  present  an  object 
for  charity  ;  neither  does  such  a  case  as  of  seven  children  “  six 
of  the  varying  ages  of  from  thirteen  years  to  twenty-four  years.” 
Surely  these  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  ask  a  pension  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  one.-  In  yet  another  case.  “  Mother  is  in  receipt  of  £20  a  year, 
and  takes  in  lodgers.”  Subscribers  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the 
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Fund  be  not  burdened  with  the  cost  of  printing  such  cases  as  these. 
Unhappily  they  divert  votes  all  the  same,  that  might  be  better 
directed  in  htlping  to  place  some  really  meritorious  cases  on  to  the 
Charity. 

Would  that  subscribers  never  promised  a  vote  to  any  canvasser 
until  they  had  seen  and  carefully  examined  the  list  of  applicants, 
and  then  vote  solely  for  the  most  meritorious  cases.  There  is  a  case 
of  a  poor  mother  who  “supports  herself  by  washing  and  charing,” 
poor,  brave  heart,  and  has  “seven  children,  ranging  from  two  years  to 
fourteen  years” — what  a  burthen  ! — but  is  left  out  in  the  cold. 
That  cases  of  “  one  child  only  ”  and  “  two  children  only  ”  may 
be  elected  because  these  have  influential  trade-backing.  How 
miserably  hollow  after  all  is  our  belauded  charity  when  such  things 
can  be.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  wealthy  subscriber  of  £13  per 
annum,  under  the  newly  amended  12th  Rule,  to  display  his 
generosity,  not  forgetting  further  to  contribute  a  subscription 
sufficient  to  cover  his  due  share  of  management  expenses. — 
A.LEX.  Dsan. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  IN  FEBRUARY. 

Pleasant  in  many  respects  as  is  a  mild  February,  it  brings 
with  it  some  features  at  times  we  would  gladly  be  without.  This 
month  is  not  always  true  to  its  character  of  “fill  dyke,”  and  in 
some  years  it  is  full  of  beauty  ;  the  sun,  for  the  short  time  it  is  in 
view,  shining  as  in  summer,  bathing  the  Solway  and  the  adjacent 
coasts  in  golden  beauty,  and  with  the,  at  times,  balmy  air  bringing 
to  perfection  the  early  flowers,  which  love  to  bloom  unharmed  by 
drenching  rain  or  boisterous  winds.  This  year  it  is  not  so,  and  the 
tender  blossoms,  which  appeared  after  the  severe  frosts  in  early 
January  had  spent  their  force,  have  had  to  contend  with  western 
gales,  which  brought  with  them  torrents  of  rain.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  garden  has  in  some  things  been  later  than  in  previous  years, 
and  we  have  had  to  bewail  the  luckless  fate  of  some  of  our  early 
favourites. 

Yet  with  all,  whenever  able  to  cross  the  threshold,  we  were 
greeted  by  some  vision  of  loveliness,  which  one  felt  was  the  silver 
lining  of  the  cloud  in  '*'hich  the  storms  had  enwrapt  the  garden. 
The  chaste  Snowdrop,  with  drooping  head  as  if  beseeching  more 
tender  treatment,  adorned  many  places  ;  the  Crocus,  in  varied  hue, 
wooed  in  vain  the  sun  it  loves.  Bright  little  Cyclamens  made 
visions  of  light  in  darksome  corners  ;  the  Winter  Aconite,  with 
cups  of  gold,  brightened  the  borders  ;  and  a  few  of  the  early 
Saxifrages,  with  modest  beauty,  made  their  allotted  places  little 
centres  of  attraction.  Nor  did  other  flowers  lack  desire  to  give  us 
pleasure,  for  Primroses— from  the  pretty  Munstead  Early  White 
and  Aitaica  of  the  gardens  to  the  common  wilding,  transplanted 
from  the  woods  and  shores  near  hand — shone  in  various  corners. 
Anemone  blanda  also,  which  I  have  in  various  shades  from  white, 
ranging  through  rose  and  light  blue  to  dark  blue,  had  begun  to 
open.  My  plants  are  nearly  all  from  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  and 
the  effect  of  masses,  such  as  can  be  produced  by  a  number  of 
roots,  is  pleasing  in  the  extreme.  A  few  of  the  early  Squills,  such 
as  S.  sibirica  and  S.  bifolia,  have  been  showing  colour,  and  a  week 
or  two  would  give  greater  brightness  from  these  useful  bulbs. 
The  beautiful  Chionodoxas,  too,  of  which  C.  sardensis  has  this 
year  formed  the  advance  guard,  have  begun  to  bloom,  and  these, 
which  are  among  the  most  precious  of  our  early  spring  flowers, 
will  soon  be  pictures  of  beauty.  The  earliest  of  the  Daffudils, 
Narcissus  minimus,  a  little  beauty,  has  been  later  than  usual, 
and  has  been  closely  followed  by  N.  minor  and  N.  pallidus  praecox. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  all,  and  valued  not  only  for  their 
comparative  rarity  but  for  their  great  beauty,  have  been  the  early 
Irises.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  is  Iris  Dunfordi^,  with  small 
but  bright  yellow  flowers.  I.  histiio,  the  Actor  Iris,  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  does  not  do  well  in  every  garden,  has  been  very  beautiful 
with  lilac  standards  and  pale  lilac  falls  spotted  with  a  deeper  shade 
of  the  same  colour  and  a  yellow  keel  down  the  centre.  Equally 
pleasing  has  been  the  little  I.  Bakeriana  with  its  blue  spotted 
flowers.  I.  histrioides,  a  useful  early  little  Iiis  with  blue  flowers 
also,  is  very  attractive  in  its  way  ;  while  the  varieties  of  I.  reti¬ 
culata,  now  becoming  numerous,  would  in  themselves  make  a 
garden  interesting,  ranging  from  the  purple  flowers  of  J.  r.  Krelagei 
and  the  clear  blue  flowers  of  I.  r.  cyanea  to  some  of  the  dark  blue 
varieties.  They  seem  to  thrive  well  in  the  -'■andy  peat  soil  of  my 
garden,  and  to  be  troubled  with  no  dis^ase.  I.  Rosenbachiana,  one 
of  the  finest  of  all,  had  to  be  removed  last  summer,  and  is  later  of 
flowering  this  year.  This  beau'iful  species  is  rather  variable  in 
shade,  and  in  time  we  may  hope  to  have  more  varieties  than  at 
present. 

A  curious  little  Colchicum  has  also  been  in  flower  for  some 
time.  This  is  C.  montanum,  growing  from  3  to  4  inches  in  height, 
and  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  whence  it  was  introduced 
about  1819.  It  is  only  in  the  bud  state  that  I  care  for  this  flower. 


which  is  white  at  first  and  passes  to  lilac-purple.  When  open  the 
flowers  are  too  loose  and  ineffective  to  be  very  ornamental,  but  at 
ibis  early  season  one  is  disposed  to  be  less  critical  of  the 
flowers  which  deign  to  appear.  This  is  of  a  running  habit,  and  a 
root  or  two  will  soon  form  a  clump,  which  should  be  confined  to  a 
limited  space.  This  is  not  C.  alpinum,  which  has  also  the 
synonym  of  C.  montanum,  but  is  said  to  be  synonymous  with 
C.  bulbocodioides. 

Ever  welcome,  too,  is  Bulbocodium  vernum,  which,  in  this  early 
season  of  Crocuses,  can  still  hold  its  own  on  account  of  its  bright 
purple  flowers,  being  so  distinct  from  any  of  the  many  beautiful 
species  we  admire  so  much.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  so  much 
beloved  of  the  snails  and  slugs  which  play  sad  havoc  with  it ;  while 
the  nearly  allied  Colchicum  montanum,  that  could  be  better  spared, 
is  left  untouched.  The  likes  and  dislikes  of  these  gastropods  are 
very  peculiar,  but  in  one  point  they  are  remarkably  unanimous— 
this  is,  that  if  there  is  a  new  or  rare  or  a  specially  valued  plant  in 
the  garden  it  is  likely  to  be  tasted,  sadly  to  its  detriment.  A  charm¬ 
ing  plant  on  the  rockery  is  the  white  variety  of  Saxifraga  Boydi, 
which  has  come  into  flower  early  in  February  tbis  year.  It  is  a 
fitting  companion  to  the  valuable  yellow  one  S.  Boydi,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  many  gardens  may  soon  possess  these  Rockfoils, 
which  are  much  more  easily  grown  than  S.  Burseriana  or 
S.  B.  major.  The  two  last — especially  Burseriana — have  a  bad 
habit  of  becoming  patchy  and  dying  off,  and  I  find  it  necessary  to 
propagate  them  every  year,  although  the  progress  of  decay  may  be 
greatly  retarded  by  woiking  a  little  sand  and  peat  among  the  tofts. 
S.  sancta  is  doing  well  this  year,  but  S.  luteo-purpurea  is  later  than 
I  have  had  it  for  some  time. 

The  Chionodoxas,  previously  alluded  to,  seem  as  if  they  would 
be  among  the  most  valued  of  our  spring  bulbs.  This  position  has 
been  early  achieved,  and  few  flowers  are  more  appreciated  at  this 
season.  These  “  Glories  of  the  Snow  ”  appear  to  be  variable  in 
their  native  homes,  and  in  addition  to  the  various  shades  of  lilac 
and  of  blue,  white  varieties,  although  scarce,  have  been  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  some  time.  We  have  now  to  welcome  another  acquisition 
or  two  in  this  family  in  a  red-coloured  Chionodoxa  and  a  variety  of 
C.  sardensis  with  a  dark  eye,  instead  of  the  little  patch  of  white 
forming  the  centre  of  the  typical  sardensis.  For  these  we  are 
indebted  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Whittall  of  Smyrna.  I  am  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  a  single  bulb  of  the  red  Glory  of  the  Snow, 
and  am  anxiously  awaiting  its  flower,  so  that  one  may  appraise  the 
value  of  this  new  colour.  Even  if  lacking  in  brightness,  the  Chino- 
doxas  seed  so  freely  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  gaining  a 
bright  red  variety.  We  shall  soon,  too,  have  many  Cbionscillas, 
the  hybrids  between  the  Glory  of  the  Snow  and  the  Squills,  as 
they  cross  readily  both  naturally  and  artificially  and  seed  freely 
also. 

Scillas  are  also  multiplying  in  number  to  the  enhancement  of 
our  gardens,  and  I  am  much  interested  in  the  flowers  of  a  large 
variety  of  S.  bifolia  from  the  Bithynian  Olympus.  This  is  at 
present  named  by  the  collector  S.  bifolia  grandiflora,  and  is  found 
at  a  greater  altitude  than  the  ordinary  bifolia,  which  also  occurs 
on  Mount  Olympus.  It  was  only  received  last  year,  and  the  bulbs 
not  yet  being  fully  established,  the  spikes  and  flowers  are  smaller 
than  they  will  be  in  future  years.  They  show  sufficiently,  however, 
that  this  is  a  much  superior  flower  to  the  ordinary'  S.  bifolia,  and 
the  dried  flowers  which  I  received  last  autumn  quite  bear  out  the 
account  given  by  the  collector. 

Several  of  the  Hf-paticas — favourites  of  mine  from  boyhood — 
have  come  into  flower,  and  help  to  enliven  the  borders  and  rockeries. 
Some  of  these  are  rarer,  but  none  have  so  much  effect  as  good 
clomps  of  the  double  red  variety,  which  give  us  a  colour  not  too 
plentiful  in  the  early  d.ays  of  spring  until  the  Tulips  come  into 
flower. 

Some  of  the  finer  Snowdrops  would  tempt  me  to  speak  again  of 
their  beauty,  but  I  fear  the  Editor  will  think  me  praising  these 
unduly,  so  must  forbear.  Some  other  flowers  there  are,  too,  which 
will  give  us  welcome  beauty  and  keep  the  garden  full  of  interest 
until  the  many  Daffodils,  which  “take  the  winds  of  March  with 
beauty,”  greet  our  admiring  eyes.  Enough  has,  however,  been  said 
to  show  that  even  amid  storms  of  wind  and  rain  and  cloudy  skies 
our  British  gardens  can  yield  pleasure  to  him  who  seeks  to  fill 
them  with  the  fragile  yet  hardy  flowers  which  scatter  their  beauty 
with  no  reluctant  hand. — S.  Arnott. 


INJUDICIOUS  TREE  PLANTING. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  tree  planting  is  not  more 
remunerative,  and  consequently  why  it  has  not,  of  late  years  in 
particular,  been  more  extensively  engaged  in,  is  that  in  very  many 
cases  at  least  a  haphazard  sjstem  has  been  adopted,  and  little  or 
no  attention  paid  to  the  suiting  of  the  trees  to  the  particular  soilg 
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in  which  they  are  to  be  placed.  There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of 
Larch  timber  in  Bedfordshire  and  some  of  the  adjoining  counties 
that  at  thirty  years’  growth  are  decayed  at  the  core,  and  only 
worth  on  an  average  one-third  the  price  that  at  their  age  and  size 
they  should  have  realised.  To  those  persons  who  have  studied 
soils  in  relation  to  trees  the  cause  of  this  decline  in  our  most  valued 
Conifer  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  the  practical  arboriculturist  knows 
well  that  neither  sand  nor  gravel  can  sustain  for  a  lengthened 
period  a  healthy  condition  in  the  Larch. 

Most  trees  can  survive  and  remain  healthy  on  almost  any 
description  of  soil,  although  the  rate  of  growth  and  quantity  of 
timber  produced  may  not  be  at  all  satisfactory  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  Larch,  which  suffers  terribly  from  disease  when 
certain  conditions,  but  more  particularly  that  of  soil,  have  not  been 
attended  to.  From  almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
I  have  had  specimens  and  descriptions  of  Larch  trees  that  have 
become  unhealthy  and  are  rapidly  dying  out  from  one  or  other  of 
the  diseases  to  which  the  tree  is  so  liable  ;  but  in  nearly  every 
instance  the  cause  of  failure  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  planting 
the  trees  on  the  wrong  classes  of  soils. 

“  Pumping,’'  or  becoming  decayed  at  the  core,  is  a  widespread  evil 
to  which  the  Larch  is  particularly  susceptible,  and  owing  to  which 
thousands  of  trees  have  of  late  years  been  rendered  worthless  or 
almost  so,  and  the  returns  in  consequence  greatly  diminished.  Not 
long  ago  I  was  asked  to  value  a  large  plantation  of  this  tree  that 
had  become  seriously  affected  not  only  from  “  pumping,”  but  from 
the  ravages  of  the  unfortunately  far  from  uncommon  fungus  pest, 
Peziza  Willkommi.  The  trees  in  this  case  were  in  a  most  pitiable 
condition,  patches  containing  several  hundreds  of  specimens,  and 
mostly  from  30  feet  to  36  feet  in  height,  being  utterly  worthless 
for  any  constructive  purpose,  and  only  fitted  for  the  most  temporary 
class  of  fencing  or  for  firewood.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
value  of  these  trees  should  hive  been  on  an  average  4s.  each,  or, 
standing  as  they  were,  about  £80  per  acre.  But  this  is  only  one 
case  out  of  many  that  could  be  mentioned  where,  owing  mainly  to 
an  unwise  discrimination  between  trees  and  soil,  great  loss  to  the 
owner  had  been  brought  about. 

If  anyone  interested  at  all  in  trees  and  their  growth  will  care¬ 
fully  examine  a  large  mixed  plantation,  where  the  conditions  of 
soil,  exposure,  vary  considerably,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
a  great  disproportion  in  size  of  the  individual  trees  of  a  species, 
and  it  will  also  be  noticed  that  where  the  largest  and  healthiest 
occur  the  tree  is  growing  on  its  own  particular  soil,  and  flourishing 
at  the  expense  of  all  around  it.  'The  finest  Oak  will  be  found 
where  the  soil  is  deep  and  loamy,  resting  on  clay  ;  Beech  on 
calcareous  gravel,  resting  on  a  bed  of  chalk  ;  Ash  and  Elm  on 
rather  dampish  loam  or  alluvial  deposit  ;  the  Scotch  and  Corsican 
Pines  (Pinus  sylvestris  and  P.  laricio)  at  fairly  high  altitudes  on 
gravelly  well-drained  soils  ;  and  the  Cluster  and  Aleppo  Pines 
(Pinus  pinaster  and  P.  halepensis)  in  almost  pure  sand  on  the 
geacoast. 

There  is  no  reason  now-a-days  for  continuing  to  adopt  the 
system  of  mixed  planting  carried  out  by  our  forefathers,  under  the 
plea  that  if  one  kind  fails  another  may  succeed,  for  with  our 
nineteenth  century  knowledge  of  trees  best  adapted  for  various 
soils  we  may  plant  with  the  greatest  certainty  of  success.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  lower  the  art  of  forestry  in  this  country  than 
the  chance  or  haphazard  system  of  tree  planting  that,  even  at 
the  present  day,  is  such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  our  woodlands. — 
A.  D.  Webster. 


L^lio-Cattleya  Hon.  Mrs.  Astor. 

This  beautiful  bigeneric  hybrid  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  attracted  more  than  ordinary 
attention.  The  flower  depicted  in  the  engraving  (fig.  22)  was 
borne  by  a  small  plant,  said  to  have  been  raised  from  seed  about 
five  years  ago,  and  for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded. 
The  hybrid  in  question  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Laelia 
xanthina  and  Cactleya  Gaskelliana.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
attractive,  the  petals  and  sepals  being  pale  vellow  shaded  buff. 
The  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  rich  purplish  ro.se,  tinted  violet  and 
margined  with  lilac,  the  throat  being  yellow  veined  purplish  brown. 


Orchids  in  Febrcary. 

There  is  hardly  a  month  in  the  year  more  likely  to  excite 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  Orchid  houses  and  their  occupants 
than  the  present.  With  the  lengthening  days  the  number  of 
species  and  varieties  in  flower  increases,  and  the  houses  daily  grow 
brighter  and  more  attractive.  Odontoglossums  are  now  making  a 
fine  show,  the  varieties  of  0.  crispum  and  0.  Pescatorei  being 
especially  useful,  while  O.  triumpbans,  O.  Rossi,  O.  maculatum, 
0.  Andersonianum,  0.  pardinum,  and  others  all  contribute  to  the 
attractions  of  the  cool  house. 

Dendrobiums  are  flowering  unusually  well  this  season,  the 
growths  being  so  well  ripened  last  year  no  doubt  accounting  in  a 


fig.  22. — L^LIO-CATTLEYA  HON.  MRS.  ASTOR. 


great  measure  for  this.  D.  nobile,  that  most  useful  and  beautiful 
species,  is  well  to  the  fore  ;  also  D.  Wardianum,  the  most  chaste 
of  all  Dendrobiums.  D.  crassinode  Barberianum  and  D.  aureum, 
D.  speciosum  and  its  var.  Hilli  are  past  their  best,  but  will  soon 
be  followed  by  the  elegant  racemes  of  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  chryso^ 
toxum,  and  others  of  the  evergreen  species. 

Cypripediums,  though  not  so  showy  as  some  other  kinds,  are 
nevertheless  very  acceptable,  the  length  of  time  they  remain  in 
good  condition  being  a  great  point  in  their  favour.  C.  Sedeni, 
C.  villosum,  C.  Boxalli,  and  C.  bellatulum  are  amongst  those  now 
in  flower ;  whilst  C.  barbatum,  C.  Lawrencianum,  and  others  are 
coming  on  rapidly.  Cattleyas  are  chiefly  represented  by  C  Trianse 
and  C.  Percivaliana,  both  very  valuable  species,  the  markings  on 
the  lip  of  some  varieties  of  the  latter  being  very  beautiful. 
Cymbidium  Lowianum  is  now  in  good  condition,  as  are  also  the 
gigantic  spikes  of  Lselia  superbiens,  a  splendid  species  which  well 
repays  any  trouble  taken  in  its  cultivation. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  and  its  varieties  are  the  most  prominent 
members  of  this  genus  now  flowering,  and  here  it  may  be  said 
that  great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  flowers  being  spotted 
by  damp,  the  white  varieties  being  especially  susceptible  to  injury. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  entirely  withhold  water  from  this  species  when 
in  bloom,  and  if  the  plants  are  grouped  together  there  is  less  risk 
of  injury  from  watering  contiguous  plants.  Coelogyne  cristata, 
and  one  or  two  others,  contribute  their  quota  to  the  general 
attractiveness  ;  while  the  snowy  white  Masdevallia  tovarensis  and 
the  glowing  Sophronitis  grandiflora  are  still  flowering  freely. — 
H.  R.  Richards. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  GRAPES.— No.  2. 

Madresfield  Court. 

Before  this  variety  was  seen  at  its  best  upon  the  exhibition 
table  the  Black  Hamburgh  was  the  mainstay  of  those  who  com¬ 
peted  with  collections  of  fruit  in  which  two  varieties  of  Grapes 
were  allowable.  At  that  time  the  impression  generally  expressed 
was  to  the  effect  that  no  other  black  Grape  would  ever  surpass  the 
old  favourite,  always  provided  it  was  shown  in  good  form,  but  it  is 
never  safe  to  prophesy  unless  we  know.  If  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Madresfield  Court,  each  equally  well  represented,  are  in  open  com¬ 
petition,  the  latter  is  usually  preferred  by  good  judges,  and  I  think 
rightly  so. 

At  its  best  it  is  a  handsome  Grape,  the  bunches  being  long, 
well-shouidercd,  and  tapering  to  a  good  point,  and  in  this  respect  is 
decidedly  the  superior  of  its  older  rival,  the  Black  Hamburgh. 
Then,  again,  it  is  a  free  setter,  the  berries  being  large,  even,  and, 
as  a  rule,  carry  a  good  bloom.  Whether  they  shall  be  of  a  rich 
purple-black  colour  or  not  depends  largely  upon  the  cultivator,  a 
no  very  impressive  remark  be  it  said,  but  it  will  be  seen  presently 
what  I  mean.  Even  if  the  colouring  is  not  satisfactory,  the 
quality  is  rarely  at  fault,  Madresfield  Court  being  one  of  the 
best-flavoured  Grapes  I  know.  Nor  can  any  fault  be  found  with  it 
on  the  score  of  non-productiveness,  as  I  have  always  found  it  most 
productive,  the  bunches  also  being  finer  than  the  size  of  the  young 
wood  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  foregoing  is  a  tolerably  good  character  to  give  to  a  Grape, 
and  if  there  was  not  more  behind  of  a  less  laudatory  description 
the  Madresfield  Court  would,  perhaps,  be  generally  voted  the  best 
all-round  variety  in  cultivation.  Not  till  the  colouring  period  is 
reached  does  the  cultivator’s  trouble  commence.  One  day  the 
state  of  the  crop  may  be  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  the  next  this 
good  prospect  be  greatly  marred  owing  to  a  wholesale  cracking  of 
the  berries.  What  caused  this  unfortunate  occurrence  was  for 
some  time  an  open  question,  some  growers  attributed  it  to  one 
thing  and  others  to  another.  It  was  well  debated  in  these  columns, 
and  if  I  remember  rightly  I  was  one  of  several  who  took  the  wrong 
line  of  argument.  I  thought  then,  as  some  still  maintain,  that  the 
splitting  of  ripening  berries  was  brought  about  by  a  too  late  free 
application  of  water  or  liquid  manure,  or  it  may  be  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain  and  dull  weather  following  upon  a  dry  time. 

Friends  of  mine  who  had  little  or  no  cause  of  complaint  stated 
that  their  borders  were  never  allowed  to  become  in  the  least  dry, 
but  on  the  contrary  were  given  more  water  and  rich  food  from 
the  first  than  thought  necessary  in  the  case  of  other  Grapes  in  the 
same  houses.  There  was,  therefore,  no  premature  hardening  of 
the  skins,  and  no  sudden  rush  of  sap  and  consequent  cracking  of 
berries  owing  to  a  soaking  of  water  being  given  after  the  Vines 
had  suffered  from  want  of  it.  The  other  extreme,  or  the  keeping 
the  border  very  dry  during  the  ripening  period,  was  recommended, 
and  probably  is  still  practised  in  some  cases,  as  a  good  preventive 
of  cracking,  instances  having  come  under  my  notice  of  the  Vines 
adjoining  dried  off,  Madresfield  Court  flagging  badly.  Curiously 
enough,  the  latter  did  not  apparently  show  signs  of  suffering  from 
want  of  water,  and  this  experience  of  it  did  not  turn  out  altogether 
satisfactory  as  far  as  colouring  or  even  cracking  was  concerned ; 
certainly  proved  the  Madresfield  Court  to  be  a  very  “  long  suffer¬ 
ing  ”  variety,  or  more  so,  say,  than  Foster’s  Seedling  growing 
alongside  it. 

Of  late  years  I  have  repeatedly  proved,  to  my  own  satisfaction 
at  any  rate,  that  wholesale  cracking  may  take  place  even  if  the 
border  has  been  kept  uniformly  moist,  and  also  if  rather  dry  during 
the  ripening  period.  I  have  also  found  the  border  far  drier  than 
I  cared  to  see  it  while  the  berries  were  colouring,  and  yet  no  crack¬ 
ing  worthy  of  mention  take  place  after  a  good  soaking  of  water 
was  given.  Evidently  the  most  frequent,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of 
berry  cracking,  is  to  bo  traced  to  faulty  ventilation,  and  the 
advocates  of  the  endosmose  theory  deserve  every  credit  for  the  stand 
they  made  and  the  good  service  rendered.  When  the  berries  are 
swollen  to  their  full  size  it  only  needs  a  very  little  moisture  to  pass 
through  the  skin  to  bring  about  bursting,  and  that  is  actually  what 
does  take  place  in  nearly  all  instances  where  the  ventilation  is  at 
fault.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  sudden  rise  of  temperature 
and  an  atmosphere  overladen  with  moisture,  a  free  circulation 
of  air  must  be  kept  at  all  times,  and  in  particular  during  dull 
showery  weather.  Attempting  to  do  without  fire  heat  is  quite  a 
mistake,  as  in  order  to  keep  up  a  buoyant  atmosphere  air  ought 
to  be  admitted  at  the  front  lights,  pass  over  a  warm  flue  or  hot- 
water  pipes  comfortably  heated,  and  out  of  the  top  ventilators. 
Without  the  aid  of  fire  heat  the  circulation  of  air  is  very  sluggish 
at  times,  low  temperatures  likewise  being  prejudicial  to  perfect 
ripening. 

Not  only  is  a  fairly  brisk  circulation  a  sure  preventive  of 


cracking,  but  it  is  also  needed  in  order  to  promote  perfect  colouring 
of  the  berries.  From  the  time  the  Madresfield  Court  under  my 
charge  commences  colouring  the  front  lights  are  never  wholly 
closed  during  the  night,  and  a  chink  of  top  air  is  also  left  on  con¬ 
stantly.  Nor  is  this  all.  Owing  to  the  top  air  being  admitted  by 
running  sashes  there  are  times  when  these  must  be  drawn  up 
nearly  close,  or  otherwise  too  much  moisture  may  find  its  way  into 
the  house  for  the  benefit  of  ripening  and  ripe  Grapes.  Then  if 
these  lights  are  not  opened  again  directly  the  sunshine  breaks 
through  the  clouds,  there  is  a  rapid  rise  in  the  temperature,  and 
vapour  accumulates  on  the  berries  to  a  very  dangerous  extent.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  and  for  another  very  sufficient  reason 
several  end  squares  of  glass  are  taken  out  opposite  the  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court,  which  fortunately  are  near  to  the  end  of  the 
house,  and  quarter-inch  galvanised  wire  netting  substituted.  Since 
that  practice  has  been  adopted  scarcely  any  berries  have  cracked, 
whereas  previously  I  have  had  whole  bunches  spoilt  in  a  few 
minutes. 

This  admitting  air  thus  freely  while  yet  the  berries  are  not 
fully  grown  has  its  drawback,  as  it  undoubtedly  militates  against 
the  Grapes  attaining  a  large  size.  On  the  other  hand,  a  free 
circulation  of  air  is  absolutely  necessary  to  promote  perfect 
colouring  of  the  berries,  and  the  laying  on  of  a  good  coat  of  not 
easily  disturbed  bloom.  The  berries  are  frequently  grown  by 
other  gardeners  to  an  extra  large  size,  and  consequently  severe 
thinning  is  particularly  needed  in  the  case  of  the  Grape  under 
notice,  or  more  so  than  I  can  always  bring  myself  to  practise. 
Unfortunately  the  largest  sized  berries  very  rarely  colour  properly, 
if  ever  they  do.  'Phere  is  always  a  greenness  apparent  near  the 
footstalk,  this  greatly  detracting  from  the  value  of  the  bunch  from 
an  exhibitor’s  point  of  view.  Air  being  admitted  so  very  freely 
invariably  leads  to  our  bunches  colouring  beautifully,  but  then  as 
before  stated,  the  size  of  berry  is  at  fault.  This  season  I  hope  to 
see  the  berries  a  shade  larger  and  yet  well  coloured,  but  whether 
any  risks  will  be  run  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  glass  at  the  ends  of 
the  house  intact  longer  than  usual  remains  to  be  seen. — 
W.  Iggulden. 


LANDSCAPES. 

Apart  from  gardens  and  gardening,  which  it  is  obvious  does 
and  should  claim  our  first  attention,  there  is  another  phase  of  the 
art  on  a  broader  basis,  that  of  Nature’s  domain,  in  which  we  do 
not  intrude  as  workers.  Yet  this  must  ever  play  an  important,  if 
a  secondary,  part  in  our  lives  ;  and  it  is  a  field  in  which  we,  too, 
can  learn  many  a  lesson  from  the  silent  teacher.  Varied  and  soul- 
stirring  is  the  beauty  of  the  landscapes  of  “  Merrie  England,”  with 
the  bolder  and  more  rugged  grandeur  of  “  Caledonia,  stern  and 
wild;”  whilst  Ireland,  “emerald  gem  of  the  sea,”  more  than 
holds  her  own  in  natural  beauty.  Each  with  characteristics  of 
their  own  together  form  a  field  of  observation  for  those  who  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Nature’s  pictures  in  other  lands,  and 
perchance  there  are  many  who  do  can  say  on  their  return — 

“  Where’er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  I  see. 

My  heart  untravelled  fondly  turns  to  thee.” 

In  order  to  draw  comparison  with  our  own  country  and  distant 
lands  it  would  be  necessary  to  eliminate  for  the  time  being  that 
feeling  of  amor  jyatricB  existing  in  all  races,  white  or  black,  which 
is  a  consideration  scarcely  possible  with  even  the  proverbial 
Englishman’s  love  of  fair  play,  and  for  that  right  and  proper 
feeling  due  margin  must  be  allowed.  Those  persons  whom 
circumstances  confine  to  the  limits  of  our  snug  little  islands  can  at 
least  enjoy  what  is  worthy  of  admiration,  and  probably  find  ample 
room  in  so  doing  without  that  ever  constant  dread  a  transatlantic 
visitor  had  of  stepping  over  the  side  into  the  sea. 

True,  we  cannot  in  our  geography  lay  claim  to  “  the  biggest 
things  on  earth,”  at  the  same  time  there  is  some  consolation  in  the 
reflection  that  some  of  these  big  things  have  drawbacks  we  can 
well  do  without.  In  that  grand  chain  of  the  Rockies  of  the  West 
are  bred  the  discords  of  the  elements,  those  cyclones  and  blizzards, 
which  sweep  down  from  their  mountain  home  to  carry  destruction 
and  desolation  across  a  continent  ;  or  in  the  tropical  luxuriance  of 
the  “  Garden  of  the  Sun,”  where  only  man  is  vile,  and  the  Bornean 
head-hunter  gathers  his  peculiar  fruit,  we  escape  their  reaping- 
hooks  amongst  a  crop  that  could  be  ill  spared  ;  there  are,  too,  bits  of 
earthly  paradise  where  Nature  is  found  in  her  most  loveable  moods. 
But  these  influences  are  too  enervating.  Here  Nature  does  too  much 
and  leaves  too  little  for  man  to  do,  smilingly  giving  him  all  he 
wants,  whilst  we,  in  these  islands,  have  to  wrestle  with  her  when 
she  frowns — and  she  often  does — but  in  the  struggle  is  formed 
the  sinews  and  muscle  of  a  nation.  So  putting  out  of  mind  what 
we  cannot  possess  and  are  possibly  better  without,  let  us  at  least 
enjoy  what  we  have,  and  we  have  a  great  deal. 
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A  prominent  feature  of  our  landscapes  is  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  viewed,  the  normal  behaviour  of  Nature  in  her 
capricious  yet  charming  moods,  when  with  sunshine  and  shower  the 
hurrying  clouds  throw  their  lights  and  shadows  over  hill  and  vale. 
We  may  perhaps  think  there  is  too  much  shadow  and  too  little 
sunshine  ;  yet  there  are  seasons  when  this  order  is  reversed,  then 
the  constant  smile,  like  that  which  may  now  and  again  be  seen  on 
the  face  of  a  specimen  of  the  genus  Homo,  becomes  insipid.  As  a 
rule,  and  in  comparison  with  other  lands,  our  rain  and  sunshine, 
heat  and  cold,  are  provided  for  us  well  mixed,  and  though  foreign 
visitors  are  apt  to  grumble  and  condemn  our  climate,  we  give  them 
the  best  we  have.  Even  with  us  the  infectious  go-ahead  notions 
of  the  age  lead  us  to  look  for  the  highest  hill,  the  deepest  gorge,  or 
the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind,  resulting  in  some  danger  of  overlook¬ 
ing  the  humbler  scenes,  breathing  not  less  the  deep  beauty  of 
Nature,  and  in  these  humbler  scenes  of  rural  life  modern  innova¬ 
tions  are  crushing  out  some  of  the  adjuncts  of  the  good  old  times, 
I  recollect  on  one  country  road  dotted  with  the  picturesque  villages 
and  hamlets,  of  sunny  Kent,  leading  to  London,  as  all  roads  do, 
how  sweet  the  music  of  the  bell  teams  used  to  sound  ;  but  they 
have  long  since  gone  off  the  road  and  a  monster  has  taken  their 
place  in  the  form  of  a  traction  engine,  tugging  laboriously  at  the 
heavy  loads  of  luscious  produce  for  the  hungry  city.  But  what 
has  a  traction  engine  to  do  with  the  beauty  of  an  English 
landscape  ?  Nothing,  decidedly  nothing,  beyond  crushing  the 
poetry  out  of  it. 

This  Garden  of  England,  how  beautiful  it  is  !  Through  it, 
across  it,  or  round  its  cliff  -  embattled  south  -  east  coast  line,  or 
where  Father  Thames  laves  its  undulating  shore,  with  the  low- 
lying  Essex  coast  acting  as  a  foil.  Rich  in  historic  associations  of 
Church  and  State,  Canterbury  with  its  Cathedral,  Rochester  no 
less  hallowed  by  its  associations  with  that  unique  pen-painter  of 
human  life,  the  immortal  Dickens.  As  with  countries,  so  with  the 
counties  of  the  three  kingdoms,  comparisons  may  be  drawn,  but 
each  possesses  in  more  or  less  degree  features  and  outlines  of 
beauty  for  the  observant  eye.  Even  near  our  great  cities  some 
charming  views  of  wild  gardening  are  to  be  found  in  those  commons 
and  plots  of  waste  land,  most  of  which  are  now  religiously  preserved 
from  the  hands  of  the  builder,  and  their  value  for  health  and 
recreation  to  the  busy  workers  of  the  great  industrial  hives  is 
unquestionable . 

In  the  earlier  days  of  our  quiet  lives  we  gardeners  are  to  some 
extent  rolling  stones,  and  though  proverbially  the  process  is  non- 
conducive  to  moss-gathering  it  is  essential  in  order  to  gather  that 
wisdom  and  experience  which  is  to  be  our  armour  in  the  coming 
battle  of  life.  It  is  in  this  stage  of  our  existence  that  so  many 
opportunities  come  to  us  for  making  acquaintance  with  fresh  parts 
of  our  own  country,  and  in  after  life  it  is  very  pleasant  to  take  an 
occasional  turn  in  this  picture  gallery  of  memory  gathered  when 
the  mind  is  most  impressionable.  At  this  age,  too,  ten  or  twelve 
miles  across  country  on  Shanks’s  mare  is  no  extraordinary  feat  of 
horsemanship,  and  this  method  of  travelling  gives  facilities  for 
observation  that  more  hurried  ways  of  locomotion  do  not — the 
vantage  points  can  be  picked  out,  for  even  natural  landscapes  are 
not  always  viewed  in  the  most  favourable  light.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  mind  to  seize  on  the  hills  and  valleys  as  they  rush  by  you  when 
seated  in  an  express  train,  even  then  to  be  ever  and  anon  shut  out 
by  the  banks  of  some  deep  cutting. 

Rather  more  than  a  score  of  years  have  passed  since  I  left 
Kent  for  the  “fresh  fields  and  pastures  new”  of  Gloucestershire. 
The  driver  who  was  sent  to  meet  the  new  man  with  his  box  at 
the  station,  a  cordial,  happy  looking  native,  freely  gave  me  the 
information  I  was  so  anxious  to  know  about  this  terra  incognita 
which  was  for  the  time  being  to  be  my  home,  and  a  very  happy 
home  it  proved  to  be.  Well  do  I  remember  asking  him  if  we 
were  near  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  his  answer,  “  Why,  beest 
on  th’  top  now,”  and  on  the  top  sure  enough  I  was  for  two  years, 
though  there  was  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  these  far-stretching 
ridge-and-furrow  undulations  with  the  blurred  mass  on  the 
school  map,  until  later  on  a  ten-mile  walk  took  me  to  the  top 
of  Leckhampton  Hill,  an  outlying  spur,  then,  looking  far  down 
over  the  Golden  Valley,  over  Cheltenham  lying  below,  [it  came 
as  a  revelation.  Beautiful,  quaint,  and  lonely  are  these  Cotswold 
Hills,  hunting  grounds  in  many  senses  for  Nimrod,  the  botanist, 
or  antiquary  ;  Roman  villas  to  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  woods, 
Roman  snails,  large,  fat,  luscious  looking  fellows  nearly  white, 
curiosities  in  these  degenerate  times,  not  now  the  dainty  table 
delicacies  they  were  when  established  by  the  Roman  conquerors 
2000  years  ago. 

Unintentionally  I  have  let  my  thoughts  run  away  with  me,  and 
have  nearly  betrayed  myself  into  particularising  on  a  subject  which 
to  say  the  least  is  vast  and  comprehensive.  To  sum  up,  or  rather 
find  the  difference  in  value  between  our  quiet  peaceful  island  land¬ 


scapes  and  those  Titanic  scenes  of  foreign  lands,  we  can,  while 
allowing  them,  say  six  points,  justly  take  half  a  dozen  for 
ourselves. — E.  K.,  Dublin. 


SOWING  SEEDS. 

{Concluded from  'page  104.) 

A  LAUDABLE  desire  to  be  somewhat  ahead  of  our  neighbours  in 
the  production  of  early  crops  of  vegetables  sometimes  places  us 
in  the  opposite  position.  Our  anxiety  on  that  point  induces  us  to 
sow  seeds  before  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition  for  that  purpose, 
and  when  our  better  judgment  teaches  us  that  we  are  making  a 
mistake.  Perhaps  most  of  us  require  a  few  salutary  lessons  to 
convince  us  that  nothing  is  gained  by  inserting  seeds  in  ground 
which  has  not  acquired  the  necessary  degree  of  warmth  to  effect 
germination  ;  and  that  the  longer  seeds  lie  in  wet  cold  soil  before 
this  occurs,  the  greater  is  the  risk  of  losing  some  of  them  by 
decay,  and  the  slower  will  be  the  progress  made  when  growth 
begins,  because  the  operation  o£  sowing  under  such  condition  clogs 
the  soil,  and  prevents  or  retards  aeration,  without  which  rapid  and 
healthy  root  action  in  young  plants  cannot  take  place. 

The  weather  and  condition  of  the  soil  this  year  have  been 
more  favourable  than  usual  for  seed-sowing,  and  the  season 
promises  in  all  respects  to  be  an  early  one.  All  quarters  intended 
for  seed  beds  if  not  recently  dug  should,  when  the  frost  departs, 
be  forked  up  so  as  to  allow  the  soil  to  become  dry  upon  the  surface. 
If  a  bright  drying  day  is  then  chosen  for  sowing,  and  the  drills 
are  drawn  early  in  the  morning,  sowing  may  with  advantage  be 
deferred  for  a  few  hours  to  allow  the  soil  in  the  drills  to  become 
warmed  by  sunshine,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  the 
reception  of  seeds. 

I  make  a  practice  of  scattering  soot  upon  the  surface  of  all  seed 
beds  before  the  drills  are  drawn ;  being  such  a  well-known  antidote 
against  insects  and  so  excellent  a  fertiliser,  I  attach  great  import¬ 
ance  to  this  cultural  detail.  Those  who  have  heavy  soils  to  deal 
with  usually  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  rendering  it  fine 
enough  for  the  reception  of  seeds.  In  such  instances  I  think 
burnt  refuse  might  with  advantage  be  much  more  freely  used  than 
it  is,  for  in  most  gardens  abundance  of  it  may  be  had  by  keeping  a 
fire  constantly  going  at  the  rubbish  heap.  Some  of  this  should  be 
sifted  and  scattered  along  the  drills  before  the  seeds  are  sown  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  admit  a  portion  of  it  being  drawn  over  them 
with  a  rake  previous  to  filling  in  the  drills  with  the  natural  soil, 
which,  of  course,  ought  to  be  made  as  fine  as  circumstances  permit. 
The  great  point  is  to  get  plenty  of  finely  divided  crumbly  earth 
nearest  the  seeds,  so  that  the  young  roots  may  freely  penetrate^  it 
till  they  have  gained  sufficient  strength  to  contend  with  opposing 
obstacles.  It  is  not  of  so  much  importance  to  make  the  surface 
soil  fine,  as  that  is  certain  to  crumble  down  under  the  influence 
of  the  weather.  Even  when  sowing  seeds  on  light  well  pulverised 
soils,  where  burnt  refuse  is  not  required  to  act  in  a  mechanical 
way,  I  find  the  young  plants  grow  much  stronger  in  the  early 
stages  when  this  useful  substance  is  placed  in  the  drills,  than  when 
only  the  ordinary  soil  is  used.  My  own  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  is,  that  burnt  refuse  contains  a  greater  per-centage  of  soluble 
matter  than  common  soil  does,  and  is  therefore  at  once  available 
as  plant  food. 

Do  not  sow  seeds  too  deeply  in  soil  which  is  the  least  stiff,  for 
should  wet  cold  weather  follow,  many  of  them  would  inevitably 
nerish.  In  sowing  Onion  seeds  on  land  of  this  nature  I  prefer  to 
have  the  drills  only  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth, 
instead  of  the  regulation  inch.  Again,  some  soils  are  so  light  and 
sandy  that  they  may  with  advantage  be  made  IJ  inch  in  depth, 
from  10  to  14  inches  being  a  good  distance  to  set  them  asunder, 
according  to  whether  large  or  medium-sized  bulbs  are  required. 
Where  extra  large  ones  for  exhibition  purposes  are  aimed  at,  a  good 
plan  is  to  have  them  in  bed~  containing  only  two  rows  each,  these 
being  set  18  inches  apart,  2  feet  being  allowed  between  the  beds. 
There  is  then  ample  room  to  atteui  to  their  cultural  require¬ 
ments  without  injuring  the  tops.  A  row  of  Lettuce  may  be 
planted  in  the  alleys  between  the  beds,  which  will  be  cleared  off 
before  the  Onion  tops  have  made  much  growth.  Carrots  of  a 
similar  type  to  Early  Gem  and  Early  Nantes,  which  are  usually 
sown  on  a  warm  border  where  the  space  is  valuaole,  succeed  well 
if  the  drills  are  placed  only  9  inches  asunder,  as  the  roots  are 
invariably  drawn  as  soon  as  ready  for  the  table.  For  those  of  the 
intermediate  type  15  inches  between  the  rows  is  not  too  much. 
The  same  distance  answers  well  for  Parsnips  unless  large  roots 
are  required  ;  while  for  Beet  1  foot  is  usually  sufficient,  as  large 

roots  are  not  to  be  commended.  ■  •  ii. 

After  sowing  seeds  of  the  above  descriptions,  and  filling  in  the 
drills  with  the  back  of  the  rake,  if  the  soil  is  light  and  dry,  a  thorough 
treading  ought  to  be  given  before  the  bed  is  levelled  with  a  fine 
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rake,  but  unless  the  soil  is  dry  it  is  better  to  defer  the  treading  for 
a  few  days,  and  in  the  case  of  heavy  soils  not  to  tread  at  all, 
instead  be  content  with  pressing  down  with  the  back  of  the  rake. 

— D.  W. 


PLANTING  GLADIOLI. 

The  time  for  active  operations  is  at  hand,  albeit  the  gardener 
is  never  quite  at  rest,  for  even  during  the  dark  days  of  winter 
preparations  for  the  future  have  to  be  made.  When  the  first  flush 
of  spring  comes,  flowers  begin  to  open,  and  birds  to  resume  their 
activity  and  gladden  us  with  their  song,  there  are  many  things  that 
crowd  upon  his  mind  ;  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  alike  claim  his 
attention,  and  the  difficulty  is,  what  shall  he  do  first  ?  Although 
the  Gladiolus  may  be  planted  now — probably  where  there  is  a  very 
large  stock  planting  will  commence  this  month — yet  there  is 
abundance  of  time  for  ordinary  growers.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
useful  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject  so  that  growers, 
especially  if  they  be  beginners,  may  be  prepared  for  the  work  before 
them. 

The  present  is,  of  course,  inseparably  connected  with  the  past 
season,  for  one  cannot  get  the  bulbs  ready  for  planting  without 
being  reminded  of  what  a  fine  season  the  last  was  for  them.  In 
my  own  garden,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  naturally  containing  a 
good  deal  of  humus,  neither  of  which  are  advantageous  to  the 
culture  of  the  Gladiolus,  I  have  never  lifted  finer  bulbs,  nor  for 
some  years  have  my  losses  been  so  few.  Contrasting  the  bulbs 
last  year  with  some  previous  wet  autumns,  one  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  dry  season  suits  them  best ;  and  if  instead  of  the 
very  wet  October  we  had  experienced  a  fine  month  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  harvesting  would  at  any  rate  have  been  better. 
The  experience  of  other  growers  tallies  with  my  own,  and  although 
the  blooming  season  was  somewhat  shortened  by  the  drought,  most 
cultivators  regarded  1893  as  a  favourable  year. 

There  are  two  sections  of  this  fine  autumn  flower  which  are 
now  recognised  as  well  worth  cultivating  in  our  gardens.  The 
Gandavensis  section,  which  comprises  all  the  fine  varieties  that  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  for  yea's,  and  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  steady  perseverance  and  innelligent  cultivation  of 
the  late  Mons.  Souchet  at  Fontainbleau  and  his  successors,  MM. 
Souillard  and  Brunelet.  It  is  of  these  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  collections  grown  in  gardens  is  composed.  Of  late  years 
another  has  been  added  to  our  gardens  in  the  so-called  hardy 
hybrids  raised  by  Lemoine  (at  Nancy)  and  others ;  these  are 
hybrids  of  purpurea,  auratus,  and  Saundersi,  crossed  with  Ganda¬ 
vensis.  I  have  used  the  term  hardy  (^o-called)  with  reference  to 
them  because  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  they  have  any  claim  to 
ihe  title.  Mons.  Lemoine  himself  sajs  they  must  have  some  little 
protection  in  the  winter,  but  that  same  amount  of  protection, 
whether  of  leaves,  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or  ashes,  will,  I  think, 
most  probably  equally  preserve  the  hybrids  of  Gandavensis.  I  left 
a  row  of  mine  in  the  ground  this  winter,  and  do  not  find  that  they 
have  been  affected  by  the  frost,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  at  present. 
True,  we  have  not  experienced  a  continuance  of  severe  frost  such 
fts  we  had  in  the  previous  winter,  and  consequently  one  is  not  wall 
able  to  decide  as  to  what  amount  of  cold  they  will  endure  ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  they  will  stand  as  much  as  the  Lemoine 
section. 

In  making  the  beds  for  planting  it  is,  of  course,  as  in  all  cases 
of  florist  flowers  grown  in  beds,  desirable  to  have  the  ground 
prepared  in  the  autumn,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
provided  that  when  the  weather  is  favourable  it  be  well  trenched, 
and  manure  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  so  as  not  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  bulbs.  I  have  not  seen  anything  to  alter  my 
opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  soil  that  suits  them  best,  and  therefore 
where  the  natural  soil  is  light  or  sandy  a  goodly  portion  of  stiff 
loam  may  be  dug  in  a  little  while  before  planting.  The  beds 
should  be  in  a  good  airy  position,  but  not  exposed  to  high 
winds.  The  most  convenient  sizes  for  the  beds  is  about  4  feet 
wide.  This  will  admit  of  four  rows  of  bulbs,  the  rows  being 
thus  I  foot  asunder,  while  the  bulbs  should  be  about  9  or  10  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  and,  indeed,  where  space  is  of  no  consideration 
a  foot  may  bo  given  to  them. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  planting  may  be  done — either 
by  drawing  a  drill,  or  by  making  a  hole  for  each  bulb.  I  prefer 
the  latter  when  the  collection  is  small,  for  though  it  is  more 
troublesome,  I  think  it  gives  better  results  ;  and  as  my  soil  is 
naturally  light  I  fill  the  hole  with  some  stiff  loam,  and  place 
some  road  grit  beneath  the  bulb.  I  pre'er  this  to  sand  because 
the  latter  “pads”  (as  we  call  it  in  Kent)  while  the  road  grit  keeps 
open.  The  practice  of  cutting  the  bulbs  in  halves  is  now  almost 
universally  adopted  by  growers,  and  I  know  of  but  one  who 
speaks  against  it.  He  gives  no  reasons  for  his  opposition,  but  says 
“I  don’t  like  it.”  On  the  other  hand  grand  spikes  exhibited  by 


Mr.  Lindsell,  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Burrill,  of  which  the  greater 
portion  were  from  cut  bulbs,  gives  strong  testimony  to  the  value  of 
the  operation  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  does  it 
prevent  the  crowding  of  spixes  issuing  from  the  same  bulb,  but 
it  also  doubles  the  number  of  plants.  I  may  add  from  my  own 
experience  some  of  the  finest  bulbs  that  I  took  up  last  autumn 
were  from  those  so  treated. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
losses  amongst  these  bulbs,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
best  way  of  keeping  up  a  good  and  healthy  stock  is  by  saving  the 
spawn.  Where  this  has  been  the  case  these  young  bulbs  had  better 
be  planted  ;  I  had  almost  said  sown,  for  it  is  more  like  that  than 
planting  at  once.  It  gives  them  a  better  chance  of  blooming,  and 
as  some  of  them  have  a  very  hard  case,  the  longer  they  are  in  the 
ground  the  more  likely  are  they  to  grow.  The  best  method  of 
procedure  is  to  open  a  shallow  drill  and  sow  them  in  it  as  you 
might  do  Onion  seed.  I  saw  one  such  bed  at  Mr.  Fowler’s  at 
Taunton  last  autumn,  and  it  was  like  a  bed  of  young  Barley.  It 
may  be  asked,  “  How  long  will  it  be  before  these  bloom  ?  ”  This 
very  much  depends  on  the  size  of  the  hulblets,  many  of  which  in 
some  varieties  will  be  as  large  as  a  Filbert.  These  will  most 
probably  bloom  well  in  the  autumn  where  the  soil  is  favourable 
to  them,  and  in  two  years’  time  most  of  them  may  be  expected  to 
flower.  A  bulb,  which  when  planted  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
Walnut,  will  throw  a  good  spike  of  bloom  and  some  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  spikes  exhibited  by  Mr.  Burrill  last  season  were  cut  from 
bulbs  of  this  character.  These  observations  apply  to  the  hybrids 
Gandavensis.  The  Lemoinei  groups  are  left  much  more  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  in  fact  they  need  only  be  lifted  every  second  or  third  year, 
and  may  then  be  planted  again,  dividing  the  bulbs  a  little,  for 
they  are  more  suited  for  garden  decoration  than  for  exhibition. 

With  regard  to  varieties  which  I  would  recommend  entirely 
depends  on  the  requirements  of  the  grower.  If  he  be  a  beginner 
it  will  be  well  for  him  only  to  try  those  which  have  been  in 
commerce  for  some  years,  and  are  consequently  cheap  ;  while  if  he 
be  more  ambitious,  there  are  some  few  varieties  which  have  been 
sent  out  of  late  years  which  he  would  do  well  to  possess.  I 
subjoin  therefore  for  the  guidance  of  both  of  these  a  short  list, 
which  I  think  will  meet  their  requiremencs. 

List  No.  1. — Africaine,  chocolate-brown,  scarlet  flushes,  and 
white  blotch  ;  novel  and  good.  AmaUbee,  pure  white,  large 
violet-red  blotch.  Amiti4,  pale  creamy  rose,  shaded  straw,  and 
lightly  flaked  purple.  Archduchesse  Marie  Christine,  white,  tinted 
and  flaked  carmine.  Bironess  Burdett  Coutts,  lilac,  tinted  rose 
and  purple.  Bicolor,  top  petals  bright  salmon-rose,  lower  divisions 
white  edged  rose.  Cameleon,  slaty  lilac,  striped  white,  pale  orange 
blotch.  Cervantes,  bright  rose  tinted  carmine,  white  stripes  and 
orange  tinted  lower  petals.  Conquerant,  dark  purplish  carmine. 
Crepuscule,  pale  porcelain  tinted  lilac.  Dalila,  lilac  suffused  violet. 
Eugfene  Scribe,  white,  suffused  carmine.  Flamboyant,  bright 
scarlet-crimson.  Formosa,  pale  satin-rose,  ligh  ly  striped  carmine. 
Grand  Rouge,  scarlet-crimson,  small  violet  blotch.  Horace  Yernet, 
purple-red  blotches,  and  striped  white.  Jeanette,  rose  striped  and 
blotched  carmine.  Leandre,  bright  lilac,  blotched  and  striped 
white.  Le  Vesuve,  fiery  red.  Meyerbeer,  bright  vermilion, 
amaranth  blotch.  Mons.  A.  Brogniart,  orange-rose,  flamed  red  on 
white  ground.  Oodine,  white,  tinted  lilac.  Ovide,  purplish 
carmine,  blotched  and  striped  pure  white  Pyramide,  clear, 
delicate  orange  rose.  Rayon  d’Or,  yellow -red  stripes  and  purple 
blotch.  Sceptre  de  Flore,  rich  rose,  spotted  carmine.  Shakespeare, 
white,  large  rose  blotch. 

List  No.  2. — Abricote,  clear  shining  apricot  rose,  glazed  scarlet. 
Enchanteresse,  pale  rosy  white,  lightly  striped  violet.  Fantome, 
white,  slightly  glazed,  striped  rose  on  edges.  Gerbe  de  Feu, 
brilliant  scarlet,  with  large  creamy  white  blotch.  G  aive  de  Feu, 
salmon  rose,  lightly  striped  with  veimilion,  ivory  white  blotch. 
Grand  Mogul,  pale  cerise  red,  flaked  mulberry,  fringed  slate, 
lolanthe,  reddish  pink,  lower  petals  white  band,  and  feathered 
crimson.  Mont  Blanc,  large  pure  white,  long  striped.  Minos, 
salmon  rose,  flushed  cherry.  Mr.  Fowler,  oale  creamy  rose,  flaked 
deep  rose.  Prospero,  pale  rosy  white,  striped  carmine.  Vicar  of 
Westwell,  cerise,  lightly  feathered  crimson.— D.,  Deal. 


APPLES. 

Standard  Bearer  v.  Cobham. 

I  NOTE  in  your  report  of  the  proceedinijH  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Fruit  Committee  on  February  13r,h  that  both  Mr.  Iggulden  and 
myself  were  to  be  asked  to  inspect  Mr.  B  .iiiiis'er’s  Apple'  Standard 
Bearer  at  Cote  House.  If  residingin  the  nei^hboui  hood  means  anything 
within  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  I  supp-  se  I  must  he  there.  I  should  be 
only  too  pleased  to  give  wbat  assistance  I  cou  d  in  the  matter,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  a  ci  rrect  estimate  of  the  variety. 

£As  regal ds  the  true  Cobham — a  variety  often  spoken  about,  but  very 
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seldom  seen  or  known — it  is  now  ten  or  eleven  years  since  I  was 
acquainted  with  it,  or  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  true  variety.  It 
was  an  old  standard  growing  on  the  Holme  Lacy  estate.  The  fruits 
were  deeper  than  typical  specimens  of  the  Blenheim,  not  nearly  so  well 
coloured,  only  containing  a  few  streaks  on  the  sunny  side,  very  even  in 
outline,  but  rather  rough  to  the  feel.  In  texture  it  was  softer. 
My  opinion  is  that  this  variety,  if  not  exactly  lost  to  cultivation,  is 
rarely  met  with.  Cannot  someone  send  specimens  of  the  supposed  true 
Cobham  ?  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  awarding  certificates  to 
Apples. — A.  Young. 

[Our  correspondent  gives  a  fair  description  of  Cobham  as  well  as  of 
Standard  Bearer.  Both  varieties  mentioned  were  on  the  table,  but  the 
fruits  of  the  former  were  not  in  the  best  condition.  The  varieties  were 
not  considered  to  be  identical  as  judged  by  their  fruits,  and  thus  it  was 
that  some  members  of  the  Committee  thought  Mr.  Iggulden  and  Mr. 
Young,  as  country  members  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  should  see  the  trees 
at  Cote  House.  Mr.  Young  pives  his  experience  with  the  supposed 
Cobham,  and  Mr.  Iggulden  informs  us  he  does  not  know  the  variety.] 


I  have  always  found  the  origin  or  parentage  of  Eoses  a  fascinating 
theme  ;  and  I  know  that  its  importance  has  not  been  under-estimated 
by  such  successful  bybridisers  as  the  late  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  William 
Paul  of  Waltham,  Mr.  George  Paul  of  Cheshunt,  and  the  Messrs. 
Dickson  of  Newtownwards,  from  most  of  whom  the  extraction  of  their 
most  celebrated  productions  can  always  be  obtained.  I  may  add  that 
when  Roses  are  arranged  in  a  garden,  as  they  always  are  by  me,  according 
to  their  parentage,  they  derive  from  such  arrangement  an  additional 
significance.  If  you  wish,  for  instance,  to  prove  that  Augustine 
Guinoisseau  is  a  white  La  France  faintly  suffused  with  delicate  rose, 
grow  them  side  by  side,  and  it  will  be  found  that  though  the  former  is  very 
widely  differentin  colourfrom  the  latter,  their  form  and  characteristics  are 
precisely  the  same.  If  I  had  my  own  way,  they  would  be  described  in 
the  National  Rose  Society’s  caralogue  as  Hybrid  Cninas  rather  than  as 
Hybrid  Teas.  I  have  frequently  observed  that  Baroness  Rothschild 
flowers  at  the  same  period  as  Merveille  de  Lyon,  both  being  invariably 
and  noticeably  late  when  compared  with  other  Hybrid  Perpetuals  of 
coming  into  bloom.  On  the  other  hand  the  'oeautiful  and  exceedingly 
fragrant  White  Lady,  a  native  of  Waltham,  is  exactly  contemporaneous 
with  the  bountiful,  early  flowering  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  from  whom 
it  was  derived. — David  R.  Williamson. 


Farningham  Rose  and  Horticultural  Society. 


National  Rose  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  February  13th  last,  the 
regulation  relating  to  Synonymous  Roses,  and  binding  on  all  affiliated 
Socie  ies,  was  altered  to  read  as  follows  : — 

Regulation  6. — The  following  Roses  which  are  bracketed  together 
are  considered  synonymous,  and  must  not  be  shown  in  the  same  stand. 
For  instance.  Grand  Mogul  must  not  be  shown  in  the  same  stand  as 
Jean  Soupert ; — 


We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  above 
Society  will  be  held  this  year  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  June,  at 
Farningham. 

Rose  Growing  Under  Glass  in  America. 

In  many  places  in  America,  according  to  Mr.  G.  Nicholson,  who 
gives  in  the  “Kew  Bulletin”  for  the  current  month  an  interesting 
description  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  Roses  are  cultivated  very 
extensively  under  glass  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  during  winter. 
The  houses  of  the  most  approved  pattern  are  three-quarter  span,  the 
short  span  having  a  steep  pitch  to  catch  as  much  light  as  possible  in 
winter.  Beds,  with  narrow  walks  between,  are  raised  on  wooden  sup¬ 
ports,  and  in  these,  which  are  sometimes  not  more  than  4  to  6  inches 
deep,  are  planted  out  in  rows  young  plants  which  have  been  raised  from 
carefully  selected  cuttings  and  established  in  small  pots  ;  the  distances 
vary  according  to  the  variety  used,  but  on  an  average  they  are  9  or  10 
inches  from  plant  to  plant  and  12  or  14  inches  from  row  to  row.  Bone 
meal  is  often  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow 
freely  the  surface  is  mulched. 

As  a  rule  the  plants  are  grown  but  a  single  season  and  after  that  they 
are  thrown  away,  the  old  soil  being  entirely  removed  and  replaced  by 
new  in  which  young  plants  are  again  grown.  Some  growers  try  two  or 
three  varieties  a  second  year,  but  this  is  not  usual.  The  varieties  most 
largely  grown  are  the  following — Pearl,  Clothilde  Soupert,  Niphetos, 
Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Madame  Hoste,  Sunset,  F,  W.  Bennett, 
and  American  Beauty,  All  these  must  be  cut  with  long  stems,  a  short¬ 
stemmed  flower  would  not  be  accepted  bv  the  flower  sellers.  In  a  very 
large  Rose-growing  establishment  near  Washington  as  many  as  20,000 
Rose  flowers  have  been  cut  in  one  day  ;  from  this  place  they  are  for¬ 
warded  by  mail  all  over  the  United  States, 

Gold  Medal  Roses  and  their  Origin. 

I  think  the  suggestion  made  in  the  Jotornal  of  Horticulture 
(pat  e  130)  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Grabame  regarding  these  Roses  is  an 
admirable  one.  I  know  it  is  recorded  opposite  their  names  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  National  Rose  Society  that  they  are  gold  medallists  of 
that  Association  ;  but  it  is  certainly  advisable,  as  your  correspondent 
suggests,  that  a  page  of  the  catalogue  should  in  future  be  specially 
dedicated  to  the  enumeration  of  those  distinguished  varieties,  giving 
the  names  of  their  raisers,  the  date  of  their  production  and  first  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  the  respective  places  at  which,  when  exhibited,  they  received 
the  highest  honour  which  the  National  Rose  Society  could  bestuw. 

If  a  short  description  could  also  be  given  of  the  origin  of  these  it 
would  lend,  I  feel  assured,  additional  value  to  the  catalogue.  It  is,  for 
example,  of  some  interest  to  know  that  Margaret  Dickson,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  gold  medal  Roses,  is  a  hybrid  between  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam  and  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and  if  such  a  description  were  given 
in  condensed  language  of  Mr.  Wm.  Paul’s  Salamander,  the  Messrs. 
Dickson’s  Mrs.  Grant  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  the  'ate 
Mr.  Henry  Bennett’s  phenomenal  Roses  Her  Majesty  and  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  and  other  medallists  whose  names  need  not  here  be  recorded,  it 
would  doubtless  have  the  effect  of  makimr  much  more  attractive  the 
otherwise  sufficiently  comprehensive  publication  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  to  which  I  have  referred.  There  are  instances  in  which,  of 
course,  not  much  could  be  said.  Mr.  Turner’s  remarkable  Crimson 
Rambler,  for  example,  is  perhaps  sufficiently  described  by  saying  that 
it  is  an  exceptionally  brilliant  and  floriterous  climbing  Rose  of  Japanese 
origin  and  Polyantha  extraction  ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  though  we  know 
but  little  of  its  origin,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  Roses  at 
present  in  cultivation. 


Hybrid  Pbrpetuals  and  Hybrid  Te*s. 


(  Alfred  Oolomb 

<  Marshall  P.  Wildtr 
(Wilhelm  Koelle 

I  Avocat  Duvivier 
I  Mar6chal  Yaillant 

f  Baron  de  Bonst^fcten 
I  Monsieur  Boncenne 

f  Charles  Lefebvre 

<  Marguerite  Brassac 
(Paul  Jamaiu 

Comtesse  de  Choiseul 
Marie  Rady 


Due  de  Rohan 
Mrs.  Jowitt 

Duchesse  de  Caylus 
Penelope  Mayo 

(  Duke  of  Wellington 
(  Rosieriste  Jacobs 

(  Eugdnie  Verdier 
( Marie  Finger 

Exposition  de  Brie 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
Mauri  ’e  Bernardin 
Sir  Garnet  Woiseley 


Teas  and  Noisettes. 


( 

( Aina  Rosea  ( 

( Adam  ' 

1  Josephine  Malton  ( 

( President  1 

1  Madame  Bravy  , 

[Madame  de  Sertot  j 

Grand  Mogul 
Jean  Soupert 

La  Ro.si6re 
Prince  0.  de  Rohan 

Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam 
Lady  Alice 

Madame  A.  Lavall6e 
Marie  Baumann 


Chromatella 
Cloth  of  Gold 

Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince 
The  Queen 


The  climbing  variety  of  any  Rose  cannot  be  shown  in  the  same 
stand  with  it.  For  instance.  Climbing  Devoniensis  cannot  be  shown  in 
the  same  stand  with  Devoniensis. 

N. B. — In  bracketing  varieties  together,  foliage  and  habit  of  growth 
are  not  taken  into  consideration.  By  order, — H.  Honywood  D'Ombrain, 
Edward  Mawley,  Hun.  Secretaries. 


IRON  DOORS  FOR  GLASS  STRUCTURES. 

1  NOTICE  “  E.  M’s”  objection  (page  109)  to  iron  doois  for  our 
houses,  or  rather  his  illustration  of  what  they  might  prove  to  be,  by  the 
expansion  of  the  metal.  I  am  glad  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  addition 
to  some  advanced  by  me  before — viz.,  that  in  these  matters,  which  are 
extraneous  to  the  piofession  of  a  gardener,  yet  deeply  concern  us,  that 
we,  best  knowing  what  we  want,  should  have  a  voice  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  fitting  up  of  those  houses,  which  accordingly  mean  to  us 
comfort  or  discomfort — aye,  even  success  or  failure. 

I  am  aware  that  voice  must,  from  force  of  circumstances,  be  to  some 
extent  a  weak  one.  We  may  have  the  ideas  clear  enough  in  our  beads, 
but  the  channel  of  technical  terms  by  which  those  ideas  can  be  floated 
into  other  brains  is  to  us  a  stream  of  difficulty.  Carpenter,  mason, 
bricklayer,  or  smith  have  each  and  all  of  them  a  technical  vocabulary, 
which,  so  far  as  gardeners  are  concerned,  might  as  well  be  Hebrew  or 
ba  skrit. 

I  have  generally  found  a  prevailing  idea  in  the  tradesman’s  mind 
that  we  want  everything  fitted  so  close — hermetically  sealed  up  as  it 
were.  Where  heat  and  moisture  affect  the  materials,  there  is  seldom  in 
new  work  sufficient  margin  allowed  for  these  contingencies.  With 
either  wood  or  iron  sashbars  the  glazier,  as  a  rule,  fits  his  frames  far  too 
close,  resulting  in  much  cracked  glass.  New  doors  (wooden  ones)  are 
never  allowed  sufficient  fieedom  at  first,  because  the  better  the  trades¬ 
man,  be  he  cirpenter  or  glazier,  the  closer  he  fits  his  work. 

Now,  “  E.  M  ’’  will  think  I  have  gone  a  long  way  round  to  reach 
the  iron  doors,  and  now,  having  reached  them,  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
my  idea  crops  up,  clearly  pictured  as  the  matter  is  in  my  mind’s  eye, 
and  having  beeu  there  a  good  while  I  do  not  care  to  relinquish  it. 
Should  it  ever  be  thought  worthy  of  taking  a  practical  form,  I  could 
better  C'liivey  I  hose  ideas  by  a  sketch;  and  if  the  “  fiatrnt,  imperish- 
aole,  Erio-go-B  agh  greenhouse  door  ”  should  become  un  fait  accompli, 
and  if  the  head  that  holds  it  has  anything  to  do  with  hatching  it  cut, 
I  will  dare  promise  that  it  will  have  none  of  the  objections  feared  by 
“  E.  M.”— E.  K.,  Lublin. 
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The  Weather  in  London. — A  change  in  the  weather  has  occurred 
since  publishing  our  last  issue.  On  Saturday,  the  17th,  it  rained  more  or 
less  all  day,  but  Sunday  was  fine,  cold  and  windy,  and  at  night  several 
degrees  of  frost  were  registered.  Monday  proved  fine,  freezing  again  at 
night,  as  much  as  14°  being  recorded  in  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis. 
Tuesday  also  was  bright  and  cold,  and  Wednesday  opened  frosty,  the 
thermometer  registering  10°  at  9  A.M.,  and  local  fogs  prevailed. 

- The  Weather  in  the  North. — 4°,  10°,  and  7°  of  frost  were 

registered  on  the  mornings  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th.  Kain  followed 
in  the  evening  of  Thursday,  and  Friday  was  one  of  the  wettest  days  we 
have  had.  Heavy  enow  fell  in  the  former  part  of  Saturday,  but  since 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  we  have  had  seasonably  good  weather.  Sun¬ 
day  was  dull  and  cold,  but  fair  ;  and  on  Monday  there  was  sunshine  for 
an  hour  or  two.  Tuesday  opened  dull  and  cold,  but  with  no  frost. 
The  snowstorm  of  Saturday  was  severe  in  many  parts  of  the  country,— 
B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

-  Death  of  Eev.  James  D’Ombrain.— Numbers  of  readers 

will  share  our  deep  regret  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  Rev,  James 
D’Ombrain,  rector  of  St.  John’s,  Oldham,  and  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  D’Ombrain,  who  died  on  the  11th  inst.,  in  his  fifty-second 
year. 

-  Royal  Horticultural  Society  — Working  Students 

AT  Chiswick.— Many  inquiries  being  made  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
working  students  are  admitted  to  the  Chiswick  Gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  the  following  regulations  were  issued  by  the 
Council  of  the  Society  on  February  13th  : — 1,  The  names,  addresses, 
and  ages  of  all  applicants  must  be  laid  before  the  Council,  together  with 
the  condition  and  employment  of  the  applicant’s  father.  2,  If  approved 
by  the  Council  the  student  will  have  to  sign  an  agreement  undertaking 
to  submit  to  all  rules  of  the  gardens,  and  to  give  implicit  obedience  to 
the  Superintendent,  and  to  do  any  work  he  may  be  put  to.  3,  No 
student  will  be  allowed  to  remain  more  than  two  years  in  the  gardens 
without  special  permission.  4,  Every  student  will  pay  an  entrance  fee 
of  £5  before  being  admitted. — W.  Wilks,  Sec.  R.H.S. 

-  Explosion  in  Paris. — Through  an  accidental  explosion  of 

gas  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  business  place  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris,  last  week.  The  explosion  occurred  in  the  cellars 
of  the  premises,  and  the  firemen,  in  order  to  cope  effectively  with  the 
flames,  had  to  go  down  into  the  basement  with  their  hose.  While  they 
were  crowded  together  in  the  cellars,  the  employes  of  the  firm  mingling 
with  them,  a  large  carboy  filled  with  sulphuret  of  carbon  exploded  with 
a  great  report.  A  huge  volume  of  flame  burst  forth,  and  spread  in  a 
second  over  the  cellar,  completely  enveloping  the  mass  of  men.  A 
sergeant  of  the  fire  brigade,  who  was  in  the  forefront  directing  his  men, 
was  killed  at  once,  while  eight  of  the  firemen  and  seventeen  of  the 
employes  sustained  burns  and  other  injuries.  Several  of  these  are  most 
seriously  hurt.  All  who  were  able  rushed  up  the  stairs,  and  the  alarm 
being  given,  a  rescue  party  descended  to  bring  up  the  wounded. 

-  Tree  Planting  in  Northumberland. —  We  are  informed 

that  Messrs.  Fell  &  Co.,  Hexham,  have  recently  planted  a  large  number 
of  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  Town  Moor,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  In  the 
three  sections  planted  by  Messrs.  Fell  there  were  put  1926  specimen 
trees,  consisting  of  Limes,  10  feet  to  11  feet  ;  Sycamore,  11  feet  to 
12  feet ;  and  Elms,  10  feet  to  11  feet  ;  while  no  less  than  8243  trees  of 
sorts  have  been  planted  amongst  the  specimens,  comprising  Sycamore, 
Mountain  Ash,  Elm,  Poplars  of  sorts,  and  Limes,  all  8  feet  to  9  feet ; 
and  Willows  of  sorts,  7  feet  to  8  feet.  Throughout  the  same  three 
sections  a  great  number  of  small  shrubs  were  set,  including  6630  Oval¬ 
leaved  Privets  and  3950  Golden  Elders.  In  the  new  section,  being 
planted  by  the  same  firm,  there  are  to  be  planted  300  specimen  trees, 
consisting  of  Sycamore,  11  feet  to  12  feet ;  and  Elm  and  Lime,  10  feet 
to  11  feet ;  and  also  1476  trees  of  sorts,  comprising  Sycamore,  Elm, 
Limes,  Mountain  Ash,  Poplars  of  sorts,  and  Willows,  the  majority  being 
from  8  feet  to  9  feet,  and  others  7  feet  to  8  feet,  while  the  whole  will  be 
filled  in  with  1100  Oval-leaved  Privets  and  660  Golden  Elders. 


- Gardening  Appointment.— Mr.  Albert  Rowland,  foreman  to 

Mr.  McKelvie,  Broxmouth  Park,  Dunbar,  who  has  been  there  for  over  eight 
years,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale, 
Tester  House,  Haddingtonshire. 

-  Queen  Wasps. — Mr.  C.  Bellwood,  Leatherhead,  sends  us  a 

queen  wasp  which  was  killed  on  the  16th  inst.,  and  wishes  to  know  if  it 
is  not  very  early,  and  whether  other  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Ilorti- 
culture  will  say  if  they  have  killed  any  wasps  this  year. 

-  The  London  Parks. — At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 

Council  on  Tuesday  in  last  week  the  Parks  Committee  reported  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  public  parks  under  the  control  of  the  Council 
for  the  year  ending  March,  1893,  had  amounted  to  £82,071. 

-  Crocus  minimus. — Mr.  S.  Arnott,  Dumfries,  writes  : — “  Unless 

to  prevent  the  flowers  being  destroyed  by  heavy  rains  Mr.  Herbert 
May  (page  128)  may  safely  grow  this  pretty  little  Crocus  outdoors.  I 
have  grown  it  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  it  generally  flowers  with  me 
in  midwinter.  It  seems,  however,  to  resent  being  carpeted,  and  flowers 
better  when  the  soil  is  bare ;  at  least,  this  is  so  with  me.” 

-  Chislehurst  Gardeners’  Society.— On  Tuesday  evening 

the  13th,  Mr.  Harvey,  gardener  to  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq  ,  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  the  cultivation  of  “  Camellias  in  Pots  and  Planted  Out,”  before 
the  members  of  the  above  Society.  Mr.  Harvey  treated  his  subject  in 
an  exhaustive  manner,  and  he  also  exhibited  a  number  of  fine  blooms, 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  Harvey  for  his 
admirable  essay. — R.  F. 

-  Missing  Primulas. — At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society'* 

meeting  on  the  13th  inst.  I  exhibited  a  box  of  my  Imperial  Primula 
blooms,  but  regret  to  say  when  I  went  for  my  box  shortly  after  clearing 
time  it  had  been  taken  by  someone.  I  at  once  made  inquiries,  but  no 
one  had  seen  the  box  removed.  If  they  were  taken  in  error  by  anyone 

1  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  the  person  who  took  them,  so  that  I 
may  know  what  became  of  them. — Robt.  Owen,  Maidenhead. 

-  Dipladenia  boliviensis.  —  This  is  a  charming  plant  for 

growing  up  the  rafters  of  a  stove,  and  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  for  it  is 
scarcely  ever  out  of  bloom.  Cuttings  put  in  now  in  sandy  soil,  and 
placed  in  a  propagating  case,  will  soon  root,  when  they  may  be  shifted 
to  3-inch  pots,  using  fibrous  peat,  loam,  and  sand.  Keep  in  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere,  and  when  the  roots  fill  the  pot  remove  into  others 

2  or  3  inches  larger,  using  a  little  more  fibry  loam  in  the  compost. 
Useful  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  season. — R.  P.  R. 

-  Williams’  Memorial  Medals. — We  are  informed  that  at  a 

meeting  recently  held  of  the  Williams’  Memorial  Fund,  Dr.  Masters, 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  it  was  decided  to  offer  the  following  medals  during 
the  present  year.  At  the  Temple  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  May  23rd,  24th,  and  25th,  a  large  silver  medal  for  the  best 
group  of  Cypripediums  ;  at  the  York  Gala,  June  13th,  14th,  and  15th,  a 
large  silver  medal  for  the  best  group  of  alpine  plants  ;  at  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  July  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  a  large  silver  medal  for  the  best  group  of 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  in  flower  ;  at  Edinburgh,  September  12th 
and  13th,  a  large  silver  medal  for  the  best  table  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  to  be  added  to  the  prize  offered  by  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society. 

-  Taunton  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society, 

— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Taunton  Dean  Horticultural  and  Flori¬ 
cultural  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening  in  last  week  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Mayor  (Alderman  H.  J.  Van  Trump).  There  were 
also  present  Messrs.  A.  Chapman,  E.  E.  Clemow,  H.  Fisher,  E.  Goodman, 
T.  J.  Martin,  W.  Potter,  J.  Stevens,  Theo.  Taylor,  G.  Denham,  and 
Howard  Maynard  and  Alex.  Hammett  (Hon.  Secs.).  Mr.  Maynard 
presented  the  balance-sheet,  which  showed  that  the  receipts  amounted 
to  £773  89.  6d.  The  balance  from  the  previous  year  was  £117  12s.  4d., 
and  £161  6s.  had  been  received  in  subscriptions.  The  expenditure  for 
the  past  year  was  £765  7s.  9d.,  out  of  which  £258  98.  6d.  had  been  paid 
for  prizes.  Continuing,  Mr.  Maynard  said  he  thought  the  balance-sheet 
was  very  satisfactory.  Although  they  had  not  accumulated  quite  as 
much  last  year  as  they  did  the  year  before,  yet  they  had  expended 
considerably  more  in  prizes,  and  the  receipts  on  the  whole  would 
compare  favourably  with  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Denham  moved  that 
the  balance-sheet  be  adopted.  Mr.  Stevens  seconded,  and  the  resolution 
was  adopted.  The  Show  this  year  will  be  held  on  the  second  Thursday 
in  August. 
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-  We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mbs.  Maetin 

Hope  Scttton’  at  Cintra  Lodge,  Leading,  after  a  few  days’  illness,  on 
the  16th  inst.,  aged  seventy-two.  Mrs.  Sutton  was  wife  of  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs,  Sutton  &  Sons,  the  well  known  seedsmen. 

-  The  Sphincter  Hose  Co. — We  are  requested  to  announce 

that  Messrs.  F.  Reddaway  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Pendleton,  Manchester,  have 
purchased  the  business  and  undertakings  of  this  company,  whose  head 
offices  and  show  rooms  are  at  9,  Moorfields,  London,  and  the  same  will 
be  carried  on  by  them. 

-  Testimonial  to  Me.  George  Dickson.  —  We  hear  that 

Mr.  George  Dickson,  J.P.,  was  presented  with  a  valuable  testimonial 
-at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chester  Committee,  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  arrangements  for  the  holding  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s 
Show  in  the  City  last  year,  in  recognition  of  his  services  as  Honorary 
■Secretary. 

-  African  Plants. — We  learn  from  the  “  Botanical  Gazette  ” 

that  Mr.  0.  F.  Cook  sailed  on  October  25th  for  Western  Africa  to  make 
further  observations  and  collections  of  the  plants  of  that  region,  espe¬ 
cially  of  Cryptogams.  He  will  be  gone  a  year  or  more.  His  former 
voyage  resulted  in  securing  a  large  amount  of  botanical  material,  and 
the  present  visit  is  expected  to  yield  even  greater  results. 

- Winter  Flowering  Carnations.— Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 

Exmouth,  sends  us  blooms  of  Mary  Godfrey  and  Reginald  Godfrey 
Carnations,  and  says  that  they  were  cut  from  plants  which  have  been 
flowering  all  the  winter.  The  first  mentioned  is  a  grand  white  variety 
and  the  other  a  salmon  pink,  both  Clove-scented.  These  useful  Carna¬ 
tions  were  adjudged  awards  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  autumn. 

-  WoOLTON  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 

On  Thursday  evening  in  last  week,  Mr.  W.  Disley  read  his  prize  essay  at 
the  Mechanics  Institute  before  a  good  attendance  of  members.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  Davies,  of  the  Wavertree  Nursery,  who 
also  very  kindly  gave  the  prize.  The  subject  of  the  essay  was  “  Plants 
for  House  Decoration,”  with  cultural  notes.  There  was  a  discussion 
afterwards,  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donor  of  the  prize  closed  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

-  Professor  Oliver.  —  The  “Kew  Bulletin”  for  February 

states  that  an  excellent  portrait  of  Professor  Oliver,  F.R.S,,  the  late 
keeper  of  the  Herbarium  and  Library  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has 
been  painted  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Foster,  who  also  painted  the  portrait  of 
the  present  keeper,  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1893.  Professor  Oliver’s  portrait  was  commissioned  by  a 
number  of  his  scientific  and  other  friends,  who  have  presented  it  to  the 
Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens — the  scene  of  his  labours  from  1858 
to  1890. 

-  The  Growth  of  Trees. — A  statistical  summary  with  regard 

to  the  rate  of  growth  of  different  species  of  trees,  as  observed  in  the 
pinetum  at  Schovenhorst,  in  Holland,  has  recently  been  published.  The 
measurements  were  made  in  the  years  1878,  1886,  and  1892,  and  deal 
with  200  specimens.  The  tree  which  showed  the  most  rapid  increase 
of  size  was  Abies  grandis.  At  3  feet  4  inches  above  the  ground  it  was 
22  inches  in  circumference  in  1878,  44  inches  in  1886,  and  69  inches 
in  1892,  while  its  height  was  noted  as  21  feet  4  inches  in  1878, 
35  feet  3  inches  in  1886,  and  50  feet  in  1892. 

- A  Forest  of  Cedar  Trees. — It  is  probably  not  known  by 

everybody  that  there  exists  in  Germany  a  forest  of  Cedar  trees  of  such 
magnificence  that  they  cannot  be  matched  anywhere.  Here  and  there  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  especially  along  the  Rhine,  says  the 
“  Western  Morning  News,”  we  come  across  individual  Cedar  trees  which 
have  fiourished  for  many  years  as  ornamental  trees  in  parks  and  other 
places  of  resort ;  but  the  Cedar  forest  belonging  to  Freiherr  von  Faber 
at  Schloss  Stein,  near  Niirnberg,  covering  12  or  13  acres  of  ground,  is 
unique  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say,  in  the  whole 
world,  for  even  in  Florida  and  Alabama  the  Cedar  tree  only  appears 
sporadically  in  the  virgin  forests,  and  never  in  such  numbers  together  as 
to  make  a  forest  of  themselves.  Herr  von  Faber,  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  pencil  industry  of  Germany,  has  for  many  years  past  main¬ 
tained  nurseries  and  plantations  of  Cedar  trees  on  his  land  in  Bavaria, 
for  which  he  imports  the  seed  from  Florida.  The  wood  of  the  Cedar 
tree,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  valuable,  and  indispensable  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pencils.  Herr  von  Faber’s  Cedar  forest  is  in  a  most  flourish¬ 
ing  condition,  and  gives  promise  of  a  splendid  future. 


-  A  daily  contemporary  asserts  that  at  the  last  census  enume¬ 
rated  about  5000  women  who  are  professional  gardeners  in  this  country, 
and  six  who  are  employed  in  superintending  the  drainage  of  towns. 

-  Flowers  from  Scilly. — It  is  reported  that  on  one  day  last 

week  about  fifteen  tons  of  flowers  were  despatched  to  the  London 
markets.  Mr.  Watts  sent  no  fewer  than  6000  bunches,  or  72,000  single 
blooms,  of  the  Tenby  Daffodil,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
consignment  of  any  one  kind  at  one  time  known  from  a  single  grower. 

- Australian  Flowers  for  the  Queen.  —  A  short  time 

since  the  Queen  received  a  graceful  present  from  one  of  her  Australian 
subjects  in  the  shape  of  some  flowers,  which  were  sent  over  by  the 
steamer  “  Paramatta.”  They  were  so  carefully  packed  and  frozen  that 
they  were  perfectly  fresh  when  they  arrived  in  England.  The  Queen’s 
kindly  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  has  greatly  delighted  the  good  folks 
of  New  South  Wales. 

-  Rain  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  —  Mr.  W.  D.  Anderson, 

Ardsheal,  Ballachulish,  Argyleahire,  writes  to  the  “  Meteorological 
Magazine  ”  : — ”  The  rainfall  at  this  station  between  October  1st, 
1893,  and  January  31st,  1894,  is  perhaps  worthy  of  a  special  record, 
I  append  a  summary  of  it  : — 1893,  October,  10  63  inches ;  1893, 
November,  13‘25  inches  ;  1893,  December,  7'65  inches  ;  1894,  January, 
11‘38  inches.  Total  in  four  months,  42-91  inches.  Average  monthly 
fall  10-73  inches.” 

-  Sunflower  Primrose  Dame. — Having  tried  this  Sunflower 

for  the  first  time  last  year,  it  is  one  that  I  can  recommend  for 
growing  at  the  back  of  a  large  border,  and  if  placed  alternately  with 
the  common  variety  a  pleasing  combination  is  the  result.  Although 
dwarfer  than  the  old  variety,  the  effect  is  not  lessened  by  their  being 
grown  together.  The  foliage  is  also  lighter,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  shade  of  primrose  with  a  deep  velvety  disc. — R.  P.  R. 

-  Thatch  on  Garden  Walls. — Whilst  travelling  last  autumn 

through  portions  of  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire  I  noticed  many  walls 
of  kitchen  gardens  having  a  coping  as  it  were  of  thatch,  with  eaves 
projecting  about  18  inches  on  each  side.  I  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  this  were  an  advantage  or  otherwise,  and  I 
made  some  inquiries,  but  could  not  get  any  very  satisfactory  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  it.  Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  readers  may  be  able 
to  throw  some  light  upon  it  1 — X. 

-  Cansellaeys. — The  name  “Pattakees,”  the  old  gardener’s 

name  for  Hepaticas,  given  in  the  pleasing  article  on  “Old-fashioned 
Flowers”  by  “E.K.,  Dublin,"  on  page  122,  reminds  me  of  an  under¬ 
gardener’s  name  for  Calceolarias.  This  was  “  Cansellarys.”  I  heard 
this  some  years  ago,  and  was  so  amused  that  I  noted  it  in  my  common¬ 
place  book  immediately  on  my  return  home.  I  fear  the  young  man’s 
prospects  of  advancement  in  his  calling  were  not  too  brilliant. — 
S.  Aenott. 

-  Granite  Scrapings. — Mr.  J.  Biles,  Ellenboro’  House,  Roe- 

hampton,  writes  : — “This  material  is  a  good  substitute  for  gravel.  I 
have  lately  been  using  it  for  the  walks  in  the  kitchen  garden.  It  has 
a  good  appearance,  and  if  laid  on  properly  will  bind  like  cement. 
Living  in  a  locality  where  gravel  is  very  expensive  I  could  not  get  it, 
so  tried  the  scrapings  of  granite,  with  which  the  roads  are  covered  about 
here.  If  it  is  very  wet  when  obtained  let  the  scrapings  remain  in  a 
heap  a  day  or  two  to  drain.  When  it  can  be  loaded  with  a  prong  is 
the  best  time  to  lay  it  thinly  on  the  walks.  If  the  weather  is  fine  it 
will  be  ready  for  the  roller  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Do  not  roll  it 
too  much  at  first ;  put  in  order,  and  leave  it  for  a  few  days  to  dry  a 
little  more,  and  then  give  it  a  good  rolling.” 

-  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society. — We  have  received 

a  copy  of  the  schedule  of  prizes  offered  for  competition  at  the  spring 
and  summer  shows  of  this  Society.  The  spring  exhibition  will  be  held 
on  April  5th,  and  the  summer  one  on  August  22nd  and  23rd.  A  new 
class  for  hardy  bulbous  flowers,  open  to  nurserymen,  has  been  included 
in  the  schedule  for  the  summer  show,  the  prizes  in  this  being 
£5,  £4,  and  £3.  For  a  collection  of  fruit,  instead  of  £10,  £6,  £3  as 
formerly,  the  prizes  are  to  be  £10,  £7  10s.,  £5,  £2  10s.,  same  as  for  six 
bunches  Grapes.  This  has  been  done  to  make  the  prizes  more  equal. 
For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  the  prizes  are  £20,  £16,  £14,  and 
£12,  and  in  the  class  for  twenty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  two  awards 
are  offered,  these  being  £25  and  £20.  Nearly  £720  are  offered  in  prizes 
altogether. 
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- Liverpool  Horticultural  Association.— On  Saturday  at 

the  William  Brown  Street  Museum,  Mr.  R.  Pinnington  gave  a  paper  on 
“Some  Neglected  Plants”  with  cultural  notes.  The  essay  was  listened 
to  with  much  attention,  the  after  proceedings  partaking  more  of  a  chat 
about  many  old  plants  which  have  nearly  gone  out  of  cultivation. 
Mr.  White,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Massey,  and  Mr.  Foster  added  some  useful 
remarks  which  were  edifying  to  the  younger  members  present.  A  vote 
to  Mr.  Pinnington  proposed  by  Mr.  Elsworihy  and  a  similar  one  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Massey  to  the  Chairman,  brought  the  meeting  to  a 
close. 

-  The  Early  Season. — A  Bristol  contemporary  says  : — “  The 

mildness  of  the  season  is  so  remarkable  that  trees  and  plants  are  in 
leaf  and  bud  to  an  extent  almost  unprecedented  in  the  month  of 
February.  We  have  been  shown  branches  of  Rose  trees.  Honeysuckle, 
Gooseberry,  Raspberry,  Southernwood,  Vervain,  Lilac,  and  the  Quince, 
all  of  them  in  leaf  ;  while  in  many  instances  Primroses  and 
spring  flowers  can  be  seen  in  bloom.  In  some  cases  the  Primrose  roots 
are  covered  with  masses  of  flowers.  It  is  true  we  are  getting  strong 
westerly  gales,  but  if  the  summer  weather  starts  in  March,  as  it  did  last 
year,  the  winter  will  be  about  the  shortest  on  record.” 

-  Mushrooms.  —  “W.  T.,  Jilantyre,"  writes — “While  at  the 

moors  last  August  I  found  some  Mushrooms,  superior  in  flesh  and  flavour 
to  the  common  species.  They  were  all  dome-shaped,  none  of  them  flat, 
dark  brown  in  colour,  and  had  a  nearly  black  disc  from  an  inch  to 
IJ  inch  in  diameter  on  the  apex.  The  flavour  was  of  a  sweet  nutty 
nature,  and  the  flesh  white.  I  was  told  by  a  person  who  gathered 
Mushrooms  they  were  poisonous  ones,  but  replied  I  had  eaten  some  of 
them  and  never  found  anything  in  the  common  ones  so  luscious.  He 
exclaimed,  “My  fate  was  sealed,  nothing  would  save  me.”  The  query 
uppermost  in  my  mind  now  is.  Can  the  spawn  of  these  be  propagated, 
and  be  as  plentiful  as  the  common  Mushroom  ?  ” 

-  Nicotiana  AFFInis. — Mr.  John  Milne,  Kilworth  House 

Gardens,  Rugby,  remarks  : — “  Where  there  is  much  house  decoration  to 
do,  a  dozen  specimens  of  this  sweet-scented  and  free-flowering  plant  in 
the  opening  months  of  the  year  are  most  useful.  A  good  time  to  sow 
seed  is  at  the  end  of  June,  pricking  them  into  small  pots  when  large 
enough  to  handle,  and  finally  planting  them  out  in  good  rich  soil  in  the 
garden.  Early  in  October  or  as  soon  as  frost  renders  it  imperative  they 
should  be  lifted  with  good  balls  and  placed  in  7  or  8-inch  pots.  The 
stronger  they  are  at  the  time  of  lifting  the  better  the  after  result  will 
be.  A  cold  frame  will  suit  them  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
if  removed  into  a  temperature  of  55°  or  60°  the  flower  spikes  will 
begin  to  push,  and  will  be  in  flower  by  the  end  of  January.  For  dark 
passages  and  corridors  they  are  especially  useful,  as  in  such  positions 
the  flowers  keep  open  all  day  instead  of  closing  as  they  do  when  more 
in  the  light.” 

-  Durmatobotrys  Saundersi. —  This  is  a  new  and  interesting 

genus  of  Scrophulariaceae,  which  was  created  by  Mr.  H.  Bolus  from 
specimens  supplied  by  Mrs.  Katherine  Saunders  of  Natal,  an  old  and 
valued  correspondent  of  Kew.  A  figure  and  description  of  the  p'ant 
were  published  in  “  Hooker’s  leones  Plantarum,”  t.  1910.  In  1892  Mrs. 
Saunders  forwarded  fresh  seeds  of  it  to  Kew,  and  from  these  a  large 
batch  of  plants  were  raised,  which  have  since  been  freely  distributed. 
Several  of  the  plants  at  Kew  are  now  in  flower.  They  are  about  a  foot 
high,  branched,  the  stems  succulent,  the  leaves  fleshy,  oblong-ovate, 
serrated,  glabrous,  with  rose-tinted  veins.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
whorls  just  below  the  new  leaves,  each  flower  being  tubular,  inch 
long,  with  five  regular  teeth,  the  colour  outside  bright  red,  the  inside 
yellow.  The  following  information  with  respect  to  the  habit  and 
peculiarities  of  this  plant  has  been  supplied  by  Mrs.  Saunders,  from 
Eshowe,  Zululand,  June  27th,  1892  : — “  Having  been  staying  some  time 
with  my  son,  who  discovered  the  Dermatobotrys  you  kindly  named 
after  him,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  being  here  in  its  flowering 
season,  which  has  lasted  already  several  weeks,  to  send  more  specimens 
of  it.  In  the  small  box  now  posted  with  this  I  send  some  roots  of  the 
Dermatobotrys  which  have  been  detached  from  the  tree,  upon  which  it 
is  epiphytic.  They  are  certainly  diff.-rent  from  the  aerial  roots  of  any 
plants  I  have  seen.  Although  it  grows  normally  upon  trees,  it  also 
occurs  growing  on  the  ground.  I  have  put  in  some  ripe  seeds,  which  I 
trust  will  enable  you  to  introduce  the  plant  into  gardens  at  home,  for  it 
would  be  a  great  ornament  to  any  garden,  both  flowers  and  foliage 
being  handsome.”  Specimens  of  this  plant  in  fruit  only  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium  were  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Gerrard  in  Natal  twenty 
years  ago.— (“  Kew  Bulletin.”) 


Birmingham  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. — There  was 
a  large  attendance  of  members  at  the  meeting  of  this  Association,  held 
on  the  llt^h  inst.,  at  their  rooms,  116,  Colmore  Row.  Mr.  A.  Groves 
presided.  A  lecture  on  Chrysanthemums  was  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Peake.  He  commenced  with  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  from  the 
striking  of  the  cutting,  and  described  the  way  this  was  best  done. 
He  then  explained  the  mixture  of  the  soil  for  the  various  pottings,  and 
the  means  by  which  large  blooms  and  specimen  plants  were  produced. 
He  also  dealt  with  the  destroying  of  the  various  insects  most  trouble¬ 
some  to  these  plants.  The  lecture  proved  productive  of  good  discussion, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Peake.  Messrs.  T.  P.  Coper 
C.  Daniell,  Franklin,  W.  B.  GrifBo,  Groves,  Hartley,  W.  W.  Sanderson, 
and  H.  Smith  exhibited  plants  and  blooms,  making  an  attractive  display. 

-  Structural  Improvements  at  Kew  Gardens. — We  learn 

from  the“  Kew  Bulletin  ”  that  the  following  structural  alterations  and 
improvements  were  made  in  the  plant  houses  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
during  the  past  year  : — Conservatory.  (No.  4  ) — This  house  was  built 
in  1792  for  “  New  Holland  ”  plants.  The  wings  were  added  in  1844-5 
by  Decimus  Burton.  The  woodwork  being  decayed,  and  the  smallness 
of  the  panes  of  glass  and  antiquated  arrangements  for  ventilation  being 
inadequate  for  modern  methods  of  cultivation,  its  reconstruction  on  an 
improved  plan  was  undertaken  by  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  The  central 
portion  was  completed  in  1892,  exactly  a  century  after  its  first  erection, 
the  wooden  roof  being  replaced  by  an  iron  one  of  much  lighter  and  more 
elegant  appearance,  and  the  sashes  glazed  with  wider  panes.  A  lantern 
ventilator  wan  added.  Last  year  the  north  wing  was  undertaken,  made 
2  feet  w  der,  and  the  roof  raised  and  a  lantern  ventilator  added.  This 
year  it  is  hoped  the  south  wing  will  he  reconstructed.  The  house  will 
then  be  larger,  lighter,  and  in  every  way  better  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of 
choice  greenhouse  plants.  Cool  Fern  Pit,  (No.  6a.) — The  development 
of  the  collect  ion  of  cool  or  greenhouse  Ferns  which  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  five  years,  and  for  which  the  fine  cool  Fern  house  (No.  3) 
was  erected  in  1892,  created  the  need  of  a  nursery  pit  for  them.  This 
was  built  last  year  in  the  yard  adjoining  the  ferneries.  It  is  span- 
loofei,  44  feet  by  lOJ  feet,  and  8  feet  high,  and  replacessome  dilapidated 
frames.  Temperate  House. — Slate  staging  over  the  pipes  has  now  been 
substituted  for  the  wood-trellis  stage  running  all  round  this  house,  and 
the  plants  have  since  been  found  to  thrive  better.  Bottom  ventilators 
have  also  been  placed  in  the  wall  at  the  north  end  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Hima  ayan  Rhododendrons  and  of  the  collection  of  cod  Ferns  which  are 
planted  at  this  end  of  the  house.  Masdevallia  Pit.  (No.  16c.) — This 
has  been  reconstructed.  It  i#  now  span-roofed  and  on  a  level  with  the 
adjoining  ranges  of  private  Orchid  pits. 

-  Horticultural  Club. — The  annual  dinner  took  place  at 

the  rooms  of  the  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  was  a 
most  successful  gathering.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Sir  J.  D.  Llewelyn, 
Bart.,  and  the  vice-chair  (in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Secretary 
through  domestic  affliction)  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch.  Amongst  those 
present  were  Sir  Alex.  Arbuthnot,  Bart.,  Rev.  F.  H.  Gall,  Messrs. 
Walker,  Kay,  Assbee,  Bunyard,  Bull,  Webber,  Leebohn,  Wheeler,  Cheal, 
Shea,  Selfe  Leonard,  J.  H.  Veitch,  Martin  Smith,  Turner,  Laiog,  Rivers, 
H.  Rivers,  Girdlestone,  G.  Paul,  Moss,  Cousens,  Cockett,  Featherby,  and 
others.  The  Chairman  proposed  the  health  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  rest 
of  the  Royal  Family,  and  mentioned  that  the  Queen  had  presented  this 
year  a  silver  cup  to  be  competed  for  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  to  be  held  at  Windsor  in  June.  The  Chairman  also  pro¬ 
posed  “  Prosperity  to  the  Horticultural  Club,”  and  spoke  in  encouraging 
terms  of  its  present  position  and  prospects.  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  in 
responding,  regretted  the  necessity  of  bis  occupying  that  position,  and 
uryed  upon  the  members  of  the  Club  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
enlist  new  members  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death  and 
other  causes.  The  toast  of  “  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ”  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Girdlestone  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Geo.  Paul.  “  The 
Visitois,”  was  given  by  Mr.  Selfe  Leonard,  and  responded  to  by  Sir 
A.  Arbuthnot.  The  health  of  the  Chairman  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Moss.  During  the  course  of  the  evening  an  excellent  selection 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  given  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard,  to  whom  and  to  those  who  assisted  him  hearty 
thanks  were  given.  The  table  was  profusely  decorated  with  cut  flowers 
and  plants  contributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  of  Chel8ea,iand  Mr.  James 
Walker  of  Ham  ;  an  excellent  dessert  was  also  furnished  by  some  of 
the  membeis,  including  Grapes  from  Mr.  George  Monro,  Pine  Apples 
from  Mr.  Assbee,  Californian  Winter  Neiis  Pears  and  English  B'enheim 
Orange  Apples  from  Mr.  Webber,  and  Apples  from  Mr.  George  Bunyard 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  to  which  gentlemen  the  Chairman  tendered  the 
thanks  of  the  guests. 
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- The  National  Dahlia  Society. — The  annual  general  meeting 

of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  the  13th  inst., 
Mr.  E.  Mawley  presiding.  According  to  the  annual  report,  owing  to 
the  drought  of  the  spring  and  summer  Dahlia  plants  were  late  in 
getting  rooted  into  the  soil,  but  the  annual  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
though  scarcely  so  extensive  as  usual,  brought  together  a  remarkably 
fine  display  of  Show  and  Fancy,  Cactus,  and  Decorative  Pompon  and 
single  Dahlias  of  surprising  quality.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  great 


Herbert  Pictor  Box,  and  Hewitt  of  Stone,  Kent.  Mr.  E.  Mawley  was 
re-elected  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone  Secretary,  and  some 
additions  were  made  to  the  Committee. 


RHODODENDRON  MULTICOLOR  MRS.  HEAL. 

This  is  a  charming  dwarf-growing  Rhododendron,  and  when 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea^ 


Fig.  23.— rhododendron  MULTICOLOR  MRS.  HEAL. 


loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams  of  Salisbury,  and  to 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  of  Manchester.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  for  the  usual 
exhibitions  to  take  place  on  the  first  Friday  and  Saturday  in  September, 
the  company  making  the  usual  contribution  to  the  prize  fund.  The 
receipts  from  all  sources,  including  a  balance  in  hand,  amounted  to 
£155  17s.  fid,  and  the  expenditure,  including  £119  178.  paid  in  prizes, 
left  a  balance  of  £9  99.  2d.,  but  a  portion  of  this  was  due  for  prize 
money  unpaid.  The  President  and  Vice-President  were  re-elected,  with 
the  addition  of  the  names  of  Messrs.  Joseph  Tasker,  Brentwood  ; 


at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  13th  inst.,  a  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded  for  it  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  It  is  a  hybrid,  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
R.  multicolor  and  Princess  Beatrice,  a  variety  of  the  javanico-jasmini- 
florura  group.  The  plants  exhibited,  and  from  which  the  illustration 
(fig.  23)  has  been  prepared,  were  only  about  9  inches  in  height,  but  pro¬ 
fusely  fiowered.  The  blooms  are  white,  and  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter, 
and,  being  freely  produced  on  very  small  plants,  this  Rhododendron 
will  doubtless  become  popular  for  warm  greenhouse  and  oonEenatory 
1  decoration. 
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The  Japanese  Chhysanthemum  Electiojt— A  National  Trial 

Wanted. 

This  is  a  first-class  idea,  but  the  late  election  has  one  weak  point. 
The  selection  was  not  confined  to  varieties  of  which  growers  had  practical 
knowledge.  In  other  words,  some  of  the  varieties  occupy  high  posi¬ 
tions  more  from  what  report  has  said  about  them  than  from  the  elector’s 
personal  knowledge  of  their  growth.  I  have  an  idea  that  some  of  the 
growers  who  were  kind  enough  to  assist  in  the  election  included  varieties 
which  they  had  not  grown  and  hardly  seen.  Among  the  first  twelve 
enumerated  by  one  grower  are  three  varieties  which  I  have  reason  to 
believe  he  has  not  yet  grown.  I  have  been  expecting  someone  would 
have  pointed  out  the  peculiar  positions  of  Mdlle.  Th^rese  Eey  and 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste.  In  the  order  of  merit  among  the  twenty-four 
varieties  the  former  stands  seventh  with  thirty-eight  votes  and  the  latter 
fourth  with  forty  votes.  In  the  first  twelve  varieties  Mdlle.  T.  Rey  is 
fourth  with  thirty-six  votes,  but  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste  drops  to  position 
thirteen  with  only  seventeen  votes. 

Another  anomaly  of  the  voting  is  that  Lord  Brooke  should  obtain 
the  thirteenth  position  with  twenty-nine  votes  in  the  twenty-fours  and 
only  twenty-seventh  place  in  the  twelves  with  five  votes,  whilst  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  which  is  placed  fifteenth  in  the  twenty-fours  but  in  the 
twelves  is  also  No.  15  with  eleven  votes  ;  also  Robert  Owen,  which  is 
placed  below  Lord  Brooke  in  the  twenty-fours,  has  more  than  three 
times  the  number  of  votes  than  the  latter  in  the  twelves.  How  is  it 
to  be  accounted  for  1  I  notice  that  whilst  Mdlle.  Th^r^se  Rey  occupies 
a  high  position,  Madame  Calvat,  which  is  of  the  same  set,  is  not  men¬ 
tioned.  Yet  my  experience  is  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between 
them.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  next  season  will  unearth  some 
good  varieties  which  at  present  are  ignored,  although  they  liaTe  been  in 
commerce  at  least  two  seasons. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  I  note  “  Amateur  ”  (page  134)  points 
out  that  catalogue  descriptions  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  the  same 
is  also  said  of  the  certificates  granted  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  All  this  I  grant,  yet  what  is  the  remedy  ?  The  descriptions 
and  notes  given  by  private  growers  or  “  experts  ”  are  not  to  be  wholly 
depended  on,  as  can  easily  be  seen  by  turning  to  the  various  horti¬ 
cultural  periodicals  for  autumn,  1892. 

Growers  hardly  know  what  to  select  among  so  many  novelties.  One 
English  trade  grower  is  offering  about  eighty  new  ones,  and  many  more 
growers  from  half  a  dozen  upwards.  Of  the  continental  raisers  Calvat 
offers  forty,  Delaux  about  half  that  number,  and  so  on  with  others,  to 
say  nothing  of  American  cousins,  and  all  these  novelties  belong  to  the 
Japanese  section.  It  certainly  would  not  be  diflicult  to  obtain  300  new 
varieties  in  this  class  alone,  all  and  every  one  of  which  is  promised 
to  be  “  extra  good,”  a  “  grand  addition,”  and  so  on.  Who  is  to  test  them  ? 
Ah  I  an  idea  strikes  me  1  Why  not  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  do  so  ?  It  exists  for  Chysanthemums  and  by  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  Why  not  have  gardens  or  trial  grounds  as  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  ?  Here  let  every  well  known  variety  be  grown,  and 
then  comparisons  can  easily  be  made.  Farewell  Aquarium  I — OMEGA. 

j_The  “  electors  ”  were  quite  within  the  terms  of  reference  to  name 
varieties  which  they  had  either  grown  or  seen  exhibited,  and  which 
the  successful  growers  in  question  regarded  as  meritorious,  such,  in 
fact,  as  they  would  themselves  grow  for  showing.  With  the  other 
subjects  of  “  Omega’s  ”  suggestive  letter  we  leave  others  to  deal.] 

Stopping  Plants  foe  Timing  Buds, 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
January  25th  (page  76)  by  Mr.  A.  Young  on  stopping  Chrysanthemums, 
and  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  further  reference  to  this  important  question. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  many  varieties  the  crown  buds  are  too 
early  to  be  of  any  use,  and  if  run  on  to  the  terminal  are  too  small  for 
exhibition  purposes.  For  instance,  the  Queen  family,  if  grown  without 
stopping,  will  form  crown  buds  too  early,  and  the  next  or  terminal  buds 
will  be  too  small.  Now  I  hold  the  opinion  that  these  should  be  stopped 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April  (according  to  the 
district,  whether  it  be  early  or  late),  and  the  breaks  resulting  therefrom 
be  reduced  to  one  shjot.  This  shoot  ought  to  be  allowed  to  grow  and 
break  again  naturally,  from  which  break  take  up  three  shoots,  and  the 
first  buds  that  form  will  be  the  ones  to  take. 

By  stopping  thus  early  the  plants  have  the  whole  season  to  recover 
their  strength,  and  are  retarded  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  which  brings 
the  crown  buds  to  about  the  right  time.  This  I  consider  a  better  plan 
than  rooting  the  cuttings  late  in  February  or  March,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  W.  Tunnington,  page  133,  as  the  plants  are  stronger  and  have  a 
longer  season  of  growth,  also  more  roots  to  begin  with.  Other  naturally 
early  varieties  might  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Last  season  I  had 
from  plants  of  Viviand  Morel,  stopped  the  end  of  March,  blooms  which 
measured  21  inches  over,  and  were  perfect  in  colour  and  form,  which 
proves  to  my  mind  that  the  method  I  advocate  is  the  right  one  in  the 
case  of  this  variety. 


On  the  other  hand,  late  varieties,  such  as  Boule  d’Or,  Mrs.  F.  Jameson, 
and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark,  should  be  stopped  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  middle  ol  May,  and  when  they  break  into  growth,  instead  of 
reducing  to  one  shoot,  take  up  three,  and  secure  the  first  buds  that 
appear.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  other  growers  on  this 
subject,  as  I  think  now  is  the  time  of  all  others  when  this  matter  should 
be  discussed  in  your  columns. — J.  Fergusson,  Manchester. 

When  should  Chrysanthemum  Cuttings  be  Rooted? 

Mr.  Tunnington’s  note  (page  133)  on  late  rooted  cuttings  is  well 
worth  discussing.  During  the  exhibition  season  of  1893  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  on  several  occasions  in  the  capacity  of 
fellow  adjudicator,  and  naturally  the  extraordinary  season  and  its 
influence  on  the  Chrysanthemum  became  the  topic  of  discussion. 

At  Barnsley  Show  he  stoutly  upheld  his  previous  publicly  expressed 
opinion  of  some  years  back,  that  it  is  possible  to  over-ripen  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  and  that  late  rooted  cutcings,  if  even  rooted  in  March  and 
April,  were  likely  to  give  better  results  than  those  grown  on  what  is 
now  considered  the  orthodox  system.  For  the  sake  of  argument  I  took 
exception  to  this  dictum  as  too  sweeping  an  one  to  make.  It  so  happened 
that  at  this  show,  amongst  the  competitors,  one  had  come  to  the  front 
with  remarkably  good  flowers  for  the  district,  who  at  once  broke  into 
the  argument  with  a  thorough  support  of  Mr.  Tunnington’s  views,  and 
quoted  his  own  successful  blooms  as  a  case  in  point  in  favour  of  late- 
rooted  cuttings.  In  consequence  of  this  many  of  the  bystanders  were 
delighted  to  see  myself  so  conclusively  as  they  thought  bowled  over. 
But  thoughtful  Chrysanthemum  cultivators  know  well  that  one  point 
does  not  prove  a  case  any  more  than  does  “  one  swallow  make  a 
summer.”  It  is  at  here  where  young  and  thoughtless  cultivators  make 
the  mistake,  when  further  reflection  would  show  to  them  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  dogmatise  on  any  point,  except  all  the  factors  in  the 
case  be  weighed  and  reckoned  with. 

A  knowledge  and  practice  of  sound  principles  of  cultivation 
involving  everything  conducive  to  healthy  growth,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  are  of  indispensable  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  ;  but  no  matter  how  intelligently  applied,  will  not  in 
these  days  of  keen  competition  take  the  cultivator  to  the  highest 
success.  If  this  knowledge  is  not  supplemented  by  a  thorough  study  of 
the  constitutional  characteristics  of  each  variety  in  his  collection,  and 
the  climatic  influences  of  his  locality  on  them,  sooner  or  later  he  realises 
that  these  factors  make  it  impossible  to  lay  down  what  may  be  termed 
any  royal  road  to  success,  and  not  until  he  sees  his  position  in  this 
respect  can  he  be  considered  to  have  found  his  true  starting  point. 
The  worse  his  climatic  environment,  the  more  decidedly  any  iieglect  in 
this  direction  will  militate  against  his  success.  In  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  from  year  to  year  he  will  find  that  circumstances  of  which  he  has 
no  control  will  necessitate  a  divergence  here  and  there  from  previously 
traversed  lines,  every  season  developing  unexpected  results,  by  reason  of 
what  may  be  termed  climatic  variations,  so  influencing  the  constitutional 
characteristics  of  the  different  varieties  and  families,  causing  them  to 
reveal  to  us  new  phases  of  character  which  give  rise  to  fresh  ideas  which 
we  incorporate  into  our  general  practice. 

Let  us  take  first  the  climatic  influences  on  the  Chrysanthemum,  and 
fix  in  our  minds  the  fact  that  we  rarely  have  two  seasons  alike  in 
atmospheric  conditions,  amount  of  sunshine,  and  temperature.  This 
applies  generally ;  but  all  the  stronger  for  our  argument  it  scarcely 
ever  occurs  that  we  have  two  seasons  alike  during  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  year.  Until  last  season  the  continual  lament  of  the 
grower  was  the  want  of  sufficient  sunshine  to  ripen  the  wood,  as  it  is 
technically  termed  ;  but  the  season  1893  taught  us  the  lesson  that  the 
constitutional  vagaries  of  the  Chrysanthemum  had  a  wider  range  than 
we  thought,  or  at  least  it  strongly  confirmed  any  previously  formed 
opinion  on  the  point  of  over-ripe  wood  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Tunnington  is  right  in  his  argument  so  far  as  it  applies  to  certain 
varieties  and  families. 

Take  the  Queen  family,  also  some  of  the  medium  growers  and  mid¬ 
season  varieties  in  the  Japanese  class.  Last  year  it  was  generally  noted 
that  the  early  blooms  of  the  Queen  family  were  exceedingly  rough  and 
out  of  character ;  in  fact,  they  were  so  poor,  as  a  rule,  that  exhibitors 
rarely  staged  them,  whereas  in  ordinary  seasons,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  they  overtop  the  other  varieties  in  both  quality  and  numbers. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  point  to  clear  up  as  to  what  extent  this  case 
is  parallel  to  over-ripe  wood  accruing  from  too  early  propagation  of 
seme  of  the  early  and  midseason  varieties,  when  through  loss  of  foliage 
the  root  action  becomes  torpid,  and  the  natural  consequence  a  poor,  thin 
flower.  At  this  point  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  cases  of  under¬ 
ripeness,  or  a  bad  ripening  season  following  on  the  bud  stage,  we  get 
hard  monstrous  buds  which  never  develop  into  flowers  in  their  proper 
character.  This  proves  that  in  the  Queen  family  a  very  limited  margin 
to  play  upon  between  this  unripe  and  the  over-ripe  condition,  the 
latter  the  result  of  too  much  sunshine  or  too  early  propagation,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Starting  at  one  end  of  the  scale  with  the  varieties  which  naturally 
have  a  constitution  adapting  themselves  to  our  ordinary  seasons  we 
come  to  those  which  are  constitutionally  beyond  our  scope  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  because  our  climatic  conditions  (on  account  of  their  gross  consti¬ 
tution)  are  not  suited  to  bring  them  into  condition  necessary  to  the 
blooming  period  as  preliminary  to  the  seed-bearing  stage,  the  chief  end 
and  aim  of  Nature ;  or,  put  in  other  words,  they  are  not  ripe  to  this 
end.  Let  us  now  place  our  variable  climate  in  one  scale  and  the  great 
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diversity  of  constitutional  range  of  susceptibility  to  blooming  influences 
of  the  plant  in  the  other  scale,  and  bear  in  mind  that  although  it  has 
a  definite  system  of  blooming — or  it  may  be  attempting  to  bloom — it 
is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  systems  obtaining  in  other  plants 
which  flower  during  greater  length  of  day  and  sunshine  ;  whilst  the 
Chrysanthemum  has  to  contend,  as  it  were,  against  the  waning  or  dying 
influences  to  flowering  which  other  plants  escape,  and  again  add  to 
these  complicating  effects  on  the  plant  that  the  unnatural  and  forcing 
system  of  cultivation  intensifies  the  whole  game  of  cross  purposes.  It 
will  be  evident,  then,  that  whatever  system  of  cultivation  is  adopted 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  circumstances  over  which  we  have 
no  direct  control,  and  we  may  compare  the  case  to  the  captain  of  a  ship 
trying  to  make  his  port  against  adverse  winds.  Yet  he  knows  that 
if  he  cannot  get  into  port  on  one  tack  he  will  do  so  on  another.  So 
it  is  with  the  Chrysanthemum  grower,  who,  knowing  what  port  to 
steer  for,  will  use  his  best  judgment  in  grappling  with  the  obstacles 
which  beset  him.  Very  often  a  ship  will  have  to  shape  her  course,  and 
take  her  bearings  by  some  prominent  landmark  before  she  can  come 
safe  into  port.  The  Chrysanthemum  grower  is  under  similar  conditions, 
and  the  landmark  which  he  must  steer  for  is  to  time  his  buds  of  the 
different  varieties  so  that  each  of  them  may  have,  as  far  as  possible, 
such  a  season  as  is  suitable  for  their  full  development. 

But  what  is  also  of  quite  as  much  importance  at  this  critical  point  is 
that  the  plants  should  also  be  in  a  suitable  condition  as  to  ripeness, 
neither  too  grossly  vigorous  nor  too  ripe  on  the  other  hand.  In  the 
first  case  the  cultivator  will  be  called  upon  to  note  closely  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  gross  and  slow  developing  varieties,  and  bring  them  into 
subjection.  They  should  be  propagated  or  stopped  so  that  a  suflBcient 
length  of  time  is  given  them  to  make  an  instalment  of  growth  from 
the  stopping  stage  to  the  bud-showing  stage,  to  show  the  bud  at 
such  a  time  as  may  be  suitable  for  its  full  development.  The  gross 
habit  should  be  modified  by  restricting  their  root  room  and  judicious 
holding  back  of  stimulating  manures  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
In  our  neighbourhood  (Wakefield)  the  difficulty  is  to  get  this  class  of 
Chrysanthemum  ripe  enough.  In  reference  to  those  sorts  which  are 
liable  to  become  too  ripe,  later  propagation  and  avoiding  anything  in 
the  way  of  a  check  to  the  energies  of  the  plant,  not  only  during  the 
early  stages  of  growth,  but  the  root  action  should  be  vigorously 
maintained  quite  up  to  the  full  developTnent  of  the  flower,  good 
top-dressings  being  very  advantageous  to  this  end. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  whatever  system 
may  be  adopted  we  shall  have  these  complications  of  season  and  con¬ 
stitutional  variation  to  contend  with,  so  that  it  is  quite  within  reason 
to  say  that  what  turned  out  to  be  a  success  with  the  late  rooted  plants 
last  year  might  not  occur  the  coming  season,  because  the  conditions  may 
be  changed  so  far  as  to  greatly  modify  the  results.  But  yet  as  we  are 
all  seeking  truth  rather  than  the  vain  idea  of  upsetting  the  practical 
conclusions  of  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Tunnington  let  us  look 
at  the  question  from  the  other  standpoint.  We  are  bound  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  grand  blooms  have  been  produced  on  the  system  Mr.  Tun¬ 
nington  advocates,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  miss  any 
chance  of  improving  the  exhibitor’s  position  on  the  show-boards,  or 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  improving  the  cultivation  of  the  flower.  It 
will  be  evident,  however,  in  the  face  of  the  complications  which  I  have 
attempted  to  define,  that  in  formulating  a  line  of  practice  based  upon 
the  later  propagation  of  the  plant  we  should  be  bound  to  meet  them 
systematically,  so  that  the  buds  are  well  timed,  as  is  done  on  the  present 
system. 

Any  method  of  culture  endorsed  by  Mr,  Tunnington  is  bound  to 
carry  with  it  great  weight,  and  what  I  ha4  e  written  may  be  considered 
more  in  the  light  of  drawing  him  out  on  the  question  rather  than  to  be 
taken  as  directly  antagonistic  to  it.  The  strength  of  his  position  lays  in 
the  fact  that  root  action  and  growth  are  more  vigorous,  and  the  latter 
made  under  better  conditions  than  those  plants  which  have  been 
dragging  on  through  the  dark  winter  days.  Yet  without  Mr.  Tunnington 
further  shows  his  hand  by  giving  more  details,  which  are  desirable,  we 
shall  have  to  rest  content  by  adopting  his  suggestion  as  a  supplement  to 
the  present  system. — Thos.  Garnett, 

Old  and  New  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  Lees  (page  133)  has  anticipated  me.  Having  the  photograph 
of  the  stand  of  forty-eight  blooms  distinct  varieties  that  finally  won  for 
the  late  Mr.  Harding,  gardener  to  F.  D.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Putney,  the  first 
Kingston  challenge  cup  in  1882  before  me  every  day,  I  thought  the 
publication  of  the  names  of  the  varieties  at  this  particular  time  would 
be  very  interesting.  Mr.  Lees  has  given  the  names  of  the  Japanese 
varieties  that  Mr.  Molyneux  exhibited,  and  which  won  the  second 
Kingston  cup  in  the  following  year,  1883.  These  are  varieties  now  a 
long  way  in  the  rear,  but  on  reference  to  Mr.  Harding’s  stand  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  did  not  even  include  that  ideal  Japanese  Boule  d’Or  which 
was  introduced  and  very  well  shown  by  Mr.  Molyneux  in  his  first  com¬ 
petition  for  the  cup  in  1882. 

Mr.  Harding’s  stand  consisted  of  : — Incurved — Queen  of  England* 
Golden  Empress,  Princess  Teck,  Le  Grand,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
Mrs.  Halliburton,  Pink  Perfection,  Novelty,  John  Salter,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Nil  Desperandum,  Lady  Hardinge,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Prince 
Alfred,  Venus,  Alfred  Salter,  Mrs.  Heales,  Golden  Queen  of  England, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Mr.  Bunn,  Empress  of  India,  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  White  Venus.  Japanese — Elaine,  La  Nymphe,  Bouquet 


Fait,  L’Incomparable,  Fulgore,  Triomphe  de  Cbatelet,  M.  Ardene, 
Criterion,  Marguerite  Marroucb.  Mdlle.  Monlise,  Garnet,  Plantagenet, 
Thunberg,  Curiosity  (?),  M.  Plancheau,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Madame  Burnet,  Comtesse  de  Beaure- 
garde,  Dr.  Masters,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Fanny  Boucharlet,  and 
Bronze  Dragon. 

About  half  of  the  incurved  varieties  are  still  indispensable  for  exhi¬ 
bition,  but  the  Japanese  shows  a  wonderful  evolution  in  eleven  years.  The 
six  blooms  of  Madame  C.  Audiguier  shown  by  Mr.  Molyneux  at  that  time 
at  Kingston  astonished  us.  Who,  indeed,  would  have  thought  then  that 
it  would  have  been  superseded  and  out  of  date  in  such  a  short  space  of 
time  ?  One  can  imagine  what  a  sensation  a  stand  of  Ed.  Molyneux, 
Viviand  Morel,  or  Col.  W.  B,  Smith,  such  as  was  exhibited  at  some  of 
the  leading  shows  last  year,  would  have  caused. — C.  Orchard,  Beiyi~ 
bridge,  I.  W. 


In  no  flower  has  such  a  remarkable  change  come  over  the  selections 
of  varieties  in  half  a  dozen  years  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
Although  all  sections  are  affected  by  the  introduction  of  new  varieties 
annually,  it  is  amongst  the  Japanese  particularly  that  the  substitution 
of  names  has  taken  place  so  largely.  There  are  three  reasons  to  be 
noticed  for  this  extraordinary  change  of  variety.  First,  the  newer  sorts 
are  so  much  superior  to  older  ones ;  secondly,  they  can  be  so  easily 
raised  from  seed ;  and  lastly,  there  is  such  a  demand  for  novelty 
nowadays,  that  persons  so  much  interested  in  new  sorts,  whether  from 
financial  aims  or  a  love  for  the  flower,  procure  them  immediately. 

Taking  the  Japanese  section  first,  of  the  leading  forty-eight  varieties 
six  years  ago  not  more  than  three  or  four  can  now  be  found  on  the 
exhibition  table.  This  is  a  distinct  proof  of  the  rapidity  of  the  increase 
and  appreciation  of  the  newer  raised  varieties.  Boule  d’Or,  Mdlle. 
Lacroix,  and  Val  d’Andorre  are  the  three  that  are  at  all  to  be  seen.  The 
former  has  perhaps  stood  its  ground  longer  than  any  other  sort  in 
existence.  As  a  rule  where  one  variety  has  gone  out  of  cultivation,  as  it 
were,  certainly  from  the  show  tables,  others  have  come  to  take  their 
place.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  case  of  Boule  d’Or.  This  is  now 
declining  as  an  exhibition  variety,  but  not  because  it  has  been  ousted 
by  the  superiority  of  a  rival.  At  the  present  time  we  have  not  one  of 
the  same  character  to  fill  the  gap  which  must  necessarily  occur  when 
this  somewhat  peculiar  formed  flower  has  been  seen  for  the  last  time  in 
the  exhibition  building.  True,  there  are  plenty  of  yellows,  but  not  one 
with  the  formation  of  floret  that  this  has.  The  constitution  of  this 
Japanese  variety  introduced  by  Bernard  nearly  twelve  years  since  is 
gradually  becoming  weaker.  Why,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  the 
fact  remains  the  same. 

Take  another  example  —  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  introduced  by 
Marroucb  in  1879.  This  once  highly  prized  variety  is  hardly  ever  met 
with  now-a-days.  It  was  not  because  the  public  were  tired  of  seeing  the 
silky,  mauve  florets  arranged  like  loose  basketwork,  or  that  cultivators 
grew  tired  of  a  plant  that  grew  so  tall.  It  was  purely  a  question  of 
constitution.  No  variety  was  easier  to  produce  good  blooms  from  than 
this.  I  am  aware  though  that  its  extreme  height  was  not  favourable  to 
retention,  but  I  know  that  an  exhibitor  will  contend  against  much  that 
is  inconvenient  if  good  blooms  can  be  assured  of  deserving  and  popular 
varieties. 

Comparing  the  varieties  of  the  present  day  with  those  of  the  time 
stated  we  are  very  much  to  the  good  in  the  matter  of  form  and  colour, 
the  principal  points  to  observe.  In  the  place  of  Madame  C.  Audiguier 
we  now  have  Waban,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Etoilede  Lyon,  and  Viscountess 
Hambledon,  all  somewhat  similar  in  colour.  Belle  Paule  is  superseded 
by  Madame  Octavie  Mirbeau,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Meg  Merrilies, 
Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Elaine,  and  Mons.  Astorg  by  Mdlle.  Th^r^se  Rey,  Florence 
Davis,  Avalanche,  and  Stanstead  White.  In  dark  colours,  where  we 
were  wont  to  recognise  J.  Delaux,  M.arguerite  Marroucb,  L’Africaine, 
M.  Delaux,  and  P§re  Delaux,  we  have  Edwin  Mol.yneux,  Wm.  Seward, 
J.  Shrimpton,  and  Elmer  d’Smith.  Incurved  blooms  like  Comte 
de  Germiny — a  long  time  a  favourite — we  now  have  Mrs.  C.  Wheeler, 
Beauty  of  Castlewood,  Lord  Brooke,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  Louise,  and 
Thomas  Hewitt,  a  most  decided  gain. 

When  we  come  to  yellows  to  replace  Boule  d’Or,  Golden  Dragon, 
Thunberg,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Grandiflorum  we  depend  upon  Sun¬ 
flower,  Golden  Wedding,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  C.  Blick,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Spaulding, 
and  Le  Prince  du  Bois— a  decided  gain.  To  replace  the  lilac,  rose,  and 
mauve  flowers  represented  by  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Fernand  F^ral, 
Madame  de  Sdvin,  Bouquet  Fait,  Dr.  Macary,  Balmoreau.  and  Mons.  Tarin 
we  can  easily  and  with  confidence  depend  upon  Viviand  Morel,  G.  C. 
Schwabe,  W.  Tricker,  Excelsior,  President  Borel,  Eda  Prass.  Violet  Rose, 
Miss  D.  Shea,  Alberic  Lunden,  Le  Verseau,  and  Madame  E.  Rey.  In 
bronzes,  to  replace  Criterion,  Val  d’Andorre,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
L’Adorable,  Tiiomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  Japooaise,  Madame  B. 
Rendatler,  and  Flamme  de  Punch  mention  may  be  made  of  Charles 
Davis,  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  Lord  Brooke,  Mrs.  F.  Jamejon,  Gloire  du 
Rocher,  and  W.  W.  Coles. 

Varieties  pale  pink  or  b’ush  in  co’our  are  worthilv  represented  by 
Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  Puritan,  Miss  Anna  Hartshorn,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams, 
Vice-President  Audiguier,  Mrs.  Beckett,  Inteinati  ml.  Rose  Wynne, 
Mrs.  E.  Whittle,  and  Lilian  B.  Bird  in  the  place  of  La  Nymphe,  Mrs. 
Mahood,  Hiver  Fleuri,  M.  Burnet,  Fanny  Bouchaiiat,  Sarnia,  and 
Madame  Deveille.  Many  more  varieties  might  be  named,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  so  short 
a  period  as  seven  years. — E.  Molyneux, 
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Nationaii  Chrysanthemum  Society. 


HARDY  FLOWERS. 


On  Thursday  evening:  in  last  week  a  meeting  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  wnen 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  R.  Ballantine,  Esq.  It  was  announced  that 
at  the  annual  meeting  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes,  who  has  long  acted  as  Vice- 
Chairman  of  Committees,  would  tender  his  resignation,  he  being 
compelled  to  do  so  on  account  of  local  work  which  took  up  much  of  his 
time.  The  Secretary  reported  that  special  prizes,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  in  our  last  report,  would  be  offered  by  Major  Co'lis  Browne, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  Robt.  Owen,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Restall,  and 
Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

In  1894  meetings  of  the  General  Committee  will  he  held  on  3rd 
September,  8ih  and  29th  October,  19th  November,  and  10th  December. 
The  financial  statement  and  report  were  then  submitted,  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  total  revenue  for  the  year  1893  was  only  about  £50 
less  than  in  1892,  a  point  of  some  consideration  when  it  is  remembered 
that  last  year  in  commercial  circles  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  worst  for  many  years.  Members’  subscriptions  amounted  in  1893 
to  £237  28.  3d.  as  against  £209  153.  7d.  the  year  before.  The  reserve 
fund  at  the  close  of  the  year  stands  at  £55  23.,  the  total  on  the  credit 
aide  of  the  account  being  £893  Os.  Id.  The  expenditure  is  headed  by 
prize  money  paid  to  exhibitors  amounting  to  £436  6s.  6d  ,  of  which 
£14  78.  6d.  was  awarded  at  the  September  Show,  £44  8s.  6d.at  the 
October  Show,  £276  19.3.  at  the  one  in  November,  and  £37  23.  6J.  being 
the  amount  awarded  at  the  December  Show.  The  other  items  are 
similar  to  those  which  appear  in  previous  balance-sheets. 

The  draft  report,  in  reviewing  the  past  year,  says  it  was  remarkable 
for  the  growth  of  new  Chrysanthemums  and  the  large  number  of  exhi¬ 
bitions  held  at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  the  high  character  of  the 
competitive  groups.  These  have  brought  about  a  large  increase  in  the 
membership,  157  new  names  having  been  added  to  the  Society’s  list  and 
six  societies  affiliated  during  the  year.  Competition  at  the  November 
Show  was  very  keen,  as  an  instance  of  which  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  the  class  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms  of  Japanese  there  were  no  fewer 
than  nineteen  competitors. 

The  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  during  the  past  season  have 
been  well  attended  and  have  maintained  their  interest,  the  number  of 
novelties  submitted  being  beyond  all  previous  experience.  The  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  Society  has  also  been  furthered  by  the  reading  of  the 
papers  by  Mr.  C.  Pearson  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  which  will  duly  appear  in 
the  new  schedule. 

Several  new  members  and  affiliated  societies  were  admitted,  and 
most  of  the  other  business  was  of  a  purely  formal  nature. 


On  Monday  last  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  and  much  interest  taken  in  the  proceedings,  which  were 
presided  over  by  Mr.  R.  Ballantine.  The  financial  statement  and  report 
lor  1893  were  submitted  and  agreed  to.  The  number  of  members  on  the 
roll  for  the  past  year  was  upwards  of  600.  and  the  amount  received  for 
their  subscriptions  greater  than  in  former  years.  The  Secretary  alluded 
to  a  reference  made  at  the  last  Committee  meeting  as  to  the  percentage 
of  money  paid  in  prize  money,  and  thought  the  amount  would  compare 
very  favourably  with  that  paid  by  other  leading  societies.  The  cost  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  exhibitions  had  absorbed  £610, 
leaving  about  £180  for  working  expenses.  He  mentioned  that  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  actual  income  went  in  prize  money  and  medals, 
twenty  per  cent,  in  expenses  of  shows  and  the  Floral  Committee,  and 
the  remaining  portion  in  the  form  of  working  expenses.  During 
the  year  nine  affiliated  societies  withdrew,  but  seven  others  had  joined, 
in  addition  to  which  four  new  ones  had  applied  for  affiliation  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  election  of  officers  next  occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting, 
with  the  following  result :  President,  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  ;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  the  same  as  before,  excepting  the  three  whose  names  are  removed 
by  reason  of  death,  viz..  Lord  Ebury,  S.  Barlow,  Esq,,  and  E.  Sanderson, 
Esq.;  the  additional  Vice-Presidents  added  in  their  place  being  C.  E. 
Shea,  Esq.,  B.  C.  Jukes,  Esq.,  and  F.  A.  Beavan,  Esq.  Mr,  J.  R.  Starling, 
who  wiihdrew  his  resignation  at  the  urgent  wish  of  the  Committee, 
was  again  elected  Treasurer;  Mr.  R.  Ballantine,  the  Chairman  of 
Committees;  Mr.  Brian  Wynne,  Vice-Chairman;  Mr.  Rd,  Dean,  Hon. 
Secretary  ;  and  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  Foreign  Secretary, 

Mr,  Wynne  moved  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  accorded  to 
Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes,  on  his  retirement  from  the  post  of  Vice-chairman,  for 
the  invaluable  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Society,  and  that  the 
vote  be  engrossed  on  vellum  and  presented  to  that  gentleman  as  a 
slight  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ballantine,  and  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  election  of  one-third  of  the  General  Committee  who  retire  in 
1894  was  then  proceeded  wiih,  and  other  members  to  fill  up  places 
caused  by  resignation  or  acceptance  of  office.  The  following  were  the 
successful  competitors : — Messrs.  Bingham,  Long,  Newton,  W.  H,  Lees, 
Hammill,  Mease,  Moorman,  Waterer,  Hicks,  Needs,  Reeve,  Sanders,  J. 
Williams,  and  Witty. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  new  schedule  was  already  in  type, 
and  that  the  paper  by  Mr.  Shea  on  judging  will  not  be  discussed  until 
the  schedule  is  printed  and  distributed,  so  as  to  allow  members  the 
opp^>rt unity  of  fully  considering  it. 

Eleven  new  members  were  elected,  and  the  proceedings  closed  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


On  January  12th,  1893,  there  appeared  in  the  Journal  a  request  from 
me  that  the  leading  growers  and  exhibitors  of  herbaceous  plants  would 
send  me  lists  of  what  they  considered  the  best  of  these  plants  for  ex¬ 
hibition  at  and  from  the  last  week  in  June.  Only  one  list  arrived  at 
the  office  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Hesslewood’s  ;  but  this  was  especially 
useful  to  me  as  coming  from  quite  the  North  of  England.  Other  lists 
were  sent  to  me  privately,  but  rather  late  to  be  of  much  practical  use 
for  that  year.  Moreover,  just  as  1  was  tabulating  results  I  was  called 
away  from  home  for  some  weeks.  When  I  report  such  names  as  the 
Rev.  W.  Page  Roberts  and  Mr.  Burrell  of  Cambridge,  the  amateur  and 
trade  champions  of  East  Anglia  respectively,  as  exhibitors  of  these 
charming  and  useful  flowers  as  among  those  who  have  sent  me  in  their 
opinions,  I  think  your  readers  may  with  confilence  appeal  to  the  forty- 
eight  names  to  be  found  below.  Other  nurserymen,  too,  I  must 
mention,  one  whose  knowledge  of  hardy  plants  is  perhaps  second  to 
none  in  England,  Mr.  Prichard  of  Christchurch,  and  Messrs.  Dicksons 
of  Chester. 

I  trust  the  list  I  now  give  will  be  in  time  to  be  a  sort  of  guide 
to  some  who  wi>h  to  buy  in  now,  but  who  are  a  little  in  doubt  as  to 
selection.  The  names  are  given  alphabetically  to  enable  your  readers 
to  compare  with  the  trade  catalogues  the  more  readily. 


Achillea  Ptarm'ca  p’ena  (The  Pearl) 
Aquilegia  coerulea  or  glandulosa 
Alntrbmeria  (chilenais  and  auran- 
tiaca) 

Bupthalmum  salicifolium 
Catananche  ccerulea 
Campanula  persicifolia  alba  grandi- 
flora 

Campanula  grandis  alba 

Centaurea  macrocephala 

Centramhus  rubra 

Chrysanthemum  maximum 

Cephalonia  a  pina 

Coreopsis  gr  ndiffora 

Coreop^,58  lanceolata 

Delphi  liums  (especially  belladonna) 

Delphinium  nudicaule 

Engeron  epeciosum  superbum 

Eryogium  amethystinum 

Eremurus  Bungei 

Ec bin  ops  Ritro 

Ga  llardifts 

Galega  officinalis  alba 
Geum  coccineum  fl.-pl. 

Gypsophila  paoiculata 


Gladiolus  Colvilli  (The  Bride) 

Heme  oeallis  Thiiubergi 
Hruchera  eanguinea 
Harpalium  rigioum 
Inula  fclaijdulosa 
Lychnis  chalceoonica 
Lychnis  Haageana 
Lathrrns  roiiindifo'ius 
Lat  yrns  Utifolius  albus 
Lattiyius  eplendens 
LiLum  p  rd-liiium 
Lilium  umbellaium 
Lilium  croceum 
Malva  moschata  alba 
Morina  longifo  ia 
Monarda  didyma 
CBnoihera  speoiosa 
QLnothera  Youngi 
Papaver  nudicaule 
Potentillas 

Rudbeckia  californioa  or  Newmanni 
Scabio  a  caucasma 
Spirsea  anmeus 
Spiraea  filipendula  fl.-pl. 

Tualiccrum  flavum  glaucum 


Next  week  I  hope  to  send  a  few  notes  on  the  subject,  on  the 
classing  of  varieties  and  kinds,  also  on  the  wording  of  schedules  of 
exhibitions. — J.  A.  Williams. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

February  13th. 

Scientific  Committee. — Present :  R.  MacLachlan,  Esq.,  F.R  S. 
(in  the  chair)  ;  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Dr.  H.  Miiller,  Dr.  Masters,  Messrs. 
Cheshire,  Jenner  Weir,  Michael,  and  D.  Morri-i. 

Edible  Tubers. — Mr.  D.  Morris  exhibited  specimens  of  an  edible 
tuber  recently  imported  into  the  London  markets  from  the  Azore 
Islands.  The  tubers  are  cylindric,  obtuse,  about  2  inches  long,  as  tnick 
as  the  thumb,  brilliant  crimson  externally,  and  with  thickened  leaf 
scales  at  regular  intervals  over  the  surface.  Mr.  Morris  considered  the 
tubers  to  be  those  known  in  Peru  under  the  name  of  Oca,  and  produced 
by  Osalis  crenata.  Numerous  varieties  of  Oca,  differing  in  size  and 
colour,  are  grown  in  New  Granada,  and  their  tubers  are  much  esteemed 
as  esculents. 

Prinmla  capitata  and  Basal  Rot  in  Daffodils. — In  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  Rev.  C.  Woltey  Dod  as  to  the  decay  of  Primula  capitata 
at  the  crown  without  the  formation  of  a  winter  bud,  and  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  the  following 
answer  had  been  received  :  — 

“  This  species  of  PrimuU  always  dies  after  flowering  freely.  P.  Poissoni, 
P.  imp'  rialis,  and  several  others,  behave  in  the  s  me  way  under  culuvation. 
Possibly  the  plarits  could  be  kept  alive  by  preventing  them  from  flowering. 
Ba-al  rot  in  Diffodils  is,  we  believe,  caused  bv  lilting  the  bulns  before  they 
have  finished  growth,  or  by  bid  treatment  whilst  they  are  out  of  the 
ground. —  W.  T.  T.  I).,  Nooember  30th,  1893.” 

Mr.  Wilks  dissented  from  the  view  of  the  cause  of  basal  rot  in 
Daffodils,  being  of  opinion  that  the  trouble  is  much  more  frequent 
when  the  bulbs  are  left  in  the  ground  all  the  summer,  than  when  they 
are  lifted. 

Potatoes  and  Sulphate  of  Copper.  —  The  Superintendent  of  the 
garden  of  H.H.  the  Nawab  Bahadur  of  Mnrsh  dabad,  reported  that  the 
Potato  crop  at  R  lesbagh  and  in  Mabarak-Maiijil  had  totally  failed.  The 
failure  was  aitiibuted  to  heavy  rain,  and  partly  to  the  application  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commi'tee  the  proportion  of 
cot'per-salr  made  use  of  was  too  large,  especially  as  it  was  us-ed  in  a  free 
state  and  uncombined  with  lime.  The  result  was,  the  plants  suffered 
from  the  Caustic  effect  ot  the  salt. 

American  might.  —  Mr.  H.  R.  Dugmore  inquired  if  there  was 
any  approved  method  of  preventing  the  different  species  of  b.ight 
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ascending  from  the  soil  as  in  the  case  of  American  blight  on  Apples’ 
mealy  bug  on  Vines,  and  scale  on  Acacias.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
grease  band  employed  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  others  in  the  case  of  the 
■winter  moth,  might  be  tried  in  addition  to  the  methods  usually  adopted 
of  dealing  with  these  pests. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  DEVELOPED. 

In  perusing  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  week  by  week 
various  thoughts  and  ideas,  valuable  and  valueless,  force  themselves  un¬ 
consciously  upon  the  mind,  which  for  a  moment  brings  the  eyes  of 
readers  to  a  standstill,  and  thus  enables  the  mind  to  drink  more  deeply 
of  the  subject  which  so  suddenly  arrests  the  progress  of  vi  ion.  Truly 
these  are  thoughts  that  when  expressed  become  fully  developed.  The 
issue  before  me  (February  1st)  appears  so  full  of  interest,  and  the 
organs  of  vision  so  frequently  arrested,  that  the  mind  becomes  for  a 
time  intoxicated  as  it  were,  and  this  is  my  excuse  for  penning  these  few 
thoughts. 

Commencing  with  Mr.  G.  Abbey’s  exhaustive  article  upon  “Ferti¬ 
lizers  for  Small  Fruits  ”  (page  83),  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  admire 
the  masterly  style  in  which  the  subject  is  handled.  How  clearly  he 
defines  the  benefits  derived  by  a  judicious  use  of  “  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  1  ”  Yet  one  point  in  particular  strikes  me  as  somewhat  singular — 
viz  ,  that  throughout  his  admirable  article  he  appears  to  ignore  the 
wonderful  fertilizing  properties  of  lime,  which  is  really  “  the  key  for 
unlocking  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  soil.”  To  quote  the  authority  of 
Mr.  John  Hughes,  F.C.S.,  “on  clay  soils  it  has  a  wonderful  effect  in 
decomposing  the  insoluble  silicates  of  potash  and  rendering  them  avail¬ 
able  as  plant  food.”  On  peaty  land  or  rich  vegetable  soils  it  corrects 
excessive  acidity  and  promotes  the  formation  of  valuable  nitric  acid 
compounds.  This  surely  entitles  it  to  a  place  amongst  “  commercial 
fertilizers.”  Mr.  Abbey,  without  doubt,  has  some  reason  for  omitting 
this  valuable  and  necessary  constituent. 

Allow  me  to  compliment  “  E.  K.”  upon  the  lucid  and  life-like 
painting  of  bygone  probationary  days,  “  Temperance  and  Temperatures  ” 
(page  84).  How  strictly  exacting  many  of  our  old  masters  were  1 
How  unnecessary  arbitrary  many  of  our  gardeners  are,  even  of  to-day, 
regarding  their  uniformity  of  temperatures,  imposing  hardships  upon 
the  young  men,  and  unnecessary  expense  upon  their  employers  1  But 
the  wave  of  prudence,  humanity,  and  common  sense,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
is  in  the  ascendency,  and  social  problems  in  the  grand  old  regiment  of 
gardeners  are  being  recognised.  Let  temperatures  inside  be  regulated 
by  temperatures  outside,  and  the  result  will  prove  essentially  beneficial 
to  all  concerned. 

Taking  my  friend  Mr.  Bardney’s  article  (page  83)  upon  “  Mulching 
Outside  Vine  Borders,”  I  am  practically  in  accord  with  his  ideas,  having 
thoroughly  proved  the  injurious  effects  of  heavily  mulching  Vine  and 
fruit  borders  generally  during  autumn  and  midwinter.  Yet  I  claim 
exception  on  one  point,  outside  borders  of  early  vineries,  where  Grapes 
are  expected  to  be  cut  early  in  May.  The  method  I  have  adopted 
successfully  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  to  cover  the  outside 
border  with  18  inches  of  good  strawy  manure  fresh  from  the  stables,  then 
place  corrugated  zinc  upon  the  top  to  retain  heat  and  prevent  the  border 
becoming  saturated.  This  covering  is  allowed  to  remain  six  weeks, 
then  removed  and  more  similar  material  replaced  ;  this  is  finally 
removed  at  the  end  of  February  and  a  slight  covering  scattered  over 
every  evening  to  retain  the  heat  absorbed  during  the  day.  Mr.  Bardney 
places  too  much  stress  upon  his  rules  of  frost  being  absolutely  necessary 
to  induce  perfect  rest,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  ask  “  Why  Vines  should 
be  exempt  from  these  rules  ?  ”  Because  early  Vines  are  usually  in  full 
growth  when  that  powerful  and  silent  mother  of  Nature  puts  her 
children  to  rest.  Further,  we  wilU  anticipate  a  severe  winter,  with 
early  Vine  borders  practically  unprotected,  and  frozen  to  a  depth  of 
8  inches,  or  even  a  foot,  which  is  quite  within  reason  ;  the  temperature 
inside  65°  to  70°,  with  growths  6  inches  to  a  foot  in  length.  Would 
one  be  surprised  to  witness  signs  of  distress  in  the  foliage  with  each 
burst  of  sunshine  ?  Would  free  access  of  air  (which  Mr.  Bardney  points 
out  as  absolutely  essential)  penetrate  the  frozen  borders  and  fill  the 
lungs  of  the  Vines?  The  borders  of  Vines  and  fruit  trees  which  start 
into  growth  naturally  with  the  season  are  greatly  benefited  by  exposure 
to  frost,  and  experience  has  taught  me  to  discard  mulching  to  the  end 
of  March  or  early  in  April. 

Turning  to  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell’s  essay  on  Pears  (page  92)  we  find 
several  points  open  to  objection.  His  ideas  respecting  subsoils  are 
certainly  in  one  instance  the  opposite  of  mine.  To  quote  his  own 
words  we  read,  “  the  subsoil  should  be  neither  loosened  nor  manured.” 
I  fully  endoise  the  evil  of  placing  manure  at  the  bottom  when  planting 
any  kind  of  fruit  trees,  but  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  intending 
cultivators  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  breaking  up  the  subsoil  before 
planting,  not  as  an  inducement  for  the  roots  to  penetrate  into  the 
subsoil,  the  latter  is  easily  avoided,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
perfect  drainage,  without  which  no  fruit  trees  can  flourish  for  any 
length  of  time.  After  breaking  up  the  subsoil,  a  layer  of  cinder  ashes 
scattered  over  will  effectually  prevent  the  roots  penetrating  forbidden 
regions. 

One  question  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  respecting  summer  pruning. 
Does  Mr.  Powell  infer  that  by  pruning  the  growths  of  Pears  in  Julv 
and  August  flower  buds  would  be  fully  developed  on  the  same  season’s 
growth  for  fruit-bearing  the  following  season  ?  If  so,  I  am  again  at 
variance  with  his  dictum.  I  am  an  advocate  for  summer  pruning, 
believing  it  embodies  the  secret  of  continued  fruitfulness  in  Pears  and 


other  fruits  ;  yet  many  young  cultivators  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
summer  pruning  is  only  to  be  adopted  to  produce  abundance  of  fully 
developed  flower  buds  the  following  season.  True,  summer  pruning 
does  considerably  advance  the  buds,  but  we  do  not  reap  the  true  reward 
until  the  second  season  ;  occasionally  we  find  a  variety  of  Pear  which 
produce  flower  buds  on  the  same  season’s  growth.  My  reason  for  touch¬ 
ing  upon  this  point  is  principally  to  dispel  any  misunderstanding  in 
reading  Mr.  Powell’s  essay,  which  certainly  carries  the  impression  that 
by  pruning  the  growths  in  July  and  August  we  are  rewarded  by  fully 
developed  flower  buds  in  place  of  lateral  growths. — F.  Dunn. 


TECOMA  JASMtNOIDES. 

Although  by  no  means  a  new  plant,  Tecoma  jasminoides  (fig.  24) 
is  unknown  in  some  gardens.  When  properly  managed  it  is  a  beautiful 
plant  for  greenhouse  decoration,  and  is  usually  much  admired.  The 


FIG.  24. — TECOMA  JASMINOIDES. 


flowers  are  produced  freely,  and  vary  from  white  with  a  rosy  centre  to  a 
uniform  pink  hue,  differing  in  the  brightness  of  tint,  and  some  of 
the  best  marked  of  these  variations  have  received  distinctive  names. 
The  plant  succeeds  in  a  compost  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  or 
good  leaf  soil  can  be  substituted  for  the  peat  if  more  convenient. 
Planted  out  it  grows  freely,  but  it  also  thrives  in  a  pot,  needing 
thorough  drainage  in  any  case. 


FORCING  NARCISSUS  TELAMONIUS  PLENUS. 

We  think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  answer  Mr.  Bardney’s  (page  124) 
points  away  frnm  the  above.  We  will  give  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund  £5  it  Mr.  Bardney  can  show  a  box  of  the  size  mentioned  of 
Uaff  >dil  bulbs  irom  which  450  flowers  have  been  picked.  Quoting  from 
Mr.  B.irdnev’s  letter  (page  88),  “  It  can  be  forced  nearly  as  well  and 
as  early  as  the  Roman  Hyacinth.  The  treatment  given  to  Roman 
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Hyacinths  is  all  that  is  needed.”  The  above  is  the  portion  of  Mr. 
Bardney’s  note  which  we  consider  very  unreliable.  Let  any  of  your 
readers  place  the  Daffodils  into  the  forcing  house  in  September,  and 
treat  the  same  as  Roman  Hyacinths  for  first  bloom,  and  they  will,  alas ! 
soon  discover  the  result  of  misguided  information.  He  admits  that 
many  bulbs  are  ruined  by  the  method  they  are  forced,  and  he  himself 
has  suffered  (and  we  may  add  so  have  we),  and  notwithstanding 
launches  out  such  unreliable  treatment. 

Had  Mr.  Bardney  stated  in  his  first  letter  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  endeavour  to  have  them  in  flower  before  Christmas  as  the  result  might 
be  many  blind  buds,  then  we  would  agree  with  him.  As  to  his  150 
flowers  the  first  week  in  January,  on  reference  to  our  nursery  book 
we  find  that  our  earliest  bulbs  of  N.  obvallaris,  about  12,000,  were 
placed  out  of  doors  on  the  16th  of  January,  having  finished  flowering,  first 
picking  flowers  on  December  24th.  On  the  4th  January  we  commenced 
picking  Telamonius  plenus,  and  we  do  not  consider  it  safe  to  venture  to 
get  them  in  flower  earlier,  or  the  result  would  probably  be  a  few  blooms 
and  numerous  blind  buds.  As  regards  the  quality  of  our  flowers  we  are 
perfectly  satisfied.  To  expect  a  good  return  from  any  market  the 
flowers  must  be  of  first  quality. 

We  think  that  we  have,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bardney,  closely  observed  the 
forcing  capabilities  of  Daffodils.  We  herewith  send  a  bunch  of  N.  poeticus 
ornatus,  the  last  picking  of  50,000,  which  we  commenced  picking  on 
January  16th.  Perhaps  the  Editor  would  state  length  of  stem,  diameter  of 
flowers,  and  note  the  quality  of  the  blooms.  Our  only  object  in  writing 
was  to  prevent  possibly  many  gardeners  and  amateurs  placing  their 
Daffodils  in  the  early  forcing  house  with  Roman  Hyacinths.  By  Mr. 
Bardney’s  letter  we  certainly  understood  that  Daffodils  could  be  had  in 
flower  as  early  as  Roman  Hyacinths,  or  even  supposing  he  wants  to 
add  “  nearly,”  October  and  January  can  hardly  be  called  near  one 
another. 

As  before  remarked,  we  will  give  £5  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund  if  Mr.  Bardney  produces  a  box  of  Daffodils  in  flower,  Tenby  or 
Telamonius  plenus,  in  October  next,  just  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  we 
are  not  so  ignorant  of  facts  as  Mr.  Bardney  is  under  the  impression. — 
Collins  Bros,  and  Gabriel,  Hampton. 

[The  flowers  of  Narcissus  poeticus  ornatus  received  were  very  fine 
indeed — diameter,  2|  inches  ;  length  of  stems,  18  inches  ;  girth,  six- 
eighths  of  an  inch  ;  leaves  vigorous  and  deep  glaucous  green.] 


The  Tenby  Daffodil. 

The  mention  of  Narcissus  obvallaris  by  “  Tenby,”  on  page  125  of 
the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  in  respect  to  its  adopted 
name,  affords  an  opportunity  of  making  an  observation  concerning 
the  Tenby  Daffodils.  N.  obvallaris  is  now  generally  regarded,  and  is 
represented  in  the  catalogues  of  prominent  trade  growers  as  being  the 
Tenby  Daffodil,  but  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  the  original  one. 

Your  correspondent  states  that  doubtless  the  bulbs  were  originally 
imported,  and  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tenby  a  few  years  ago  they 
flourished  in  great  luxuriance.  It  may  be  that  the  delightful  picture 
of  them  crowding  in  cottage  gardens  and  the  hedgerows  of  the 
locality  occasioned  in  later  years  a  misapprehension  that  became  more 
deeply  rooted  when,  undisturbed  by  the  demaads  of  fashion,  they 
multiplied  so  exceedingly.  This,  too,  may  perchance  have  favoured 
their  usurping  the  popular  title  of  a  relative,  for  no  less  an  authority 
than  Howarth  in  his  monograph  defines  the  Tenby  Daffodil  as  Narcissus 
lobularis. — JOHN  E.  Jefferies,  Oxford. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 


Pines. — Plants  Starting  into  Fruit. — Those  plants  which  were 
selected  about  the  beginning  of  last  December,  and  started  by  an 
advanced  temperature  and  moisture,  will  now  be  showing  fruit.  As  it 
is  advisable  to  enhance  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  of  these  plants  as  much  as 
possible,  the  temperature  about  them  may  be  maintained  at  65°  to  70°  at 
night,  and  75°  to  80°  in  the  daytime  under  favourable  circumstances,  ven¬ 
tilating  at  80°,  allowing  an  advance  to  85°,  and  close  about  that  figure. 
With  the  fruit  advancing  the  plants  will  require  more  water  at  the 
roots,  examining  the  whole  stock  once  a  week,  as  with  increased  light  and 
heat  the  need  for  liquid  will  correspondingly  increase.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  applied  indiscriminately,  but  only  to  such  plants  as  need  a 
supply,  always  in  a  tepid  state  and  with  a  little  stimulant  in  it,  as  guano 
or  some  approved  fertiliser.  Recently  started  plants  to  succeed  those 
already  named  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  65°,  and  70°  by  day 
artificially,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  them  for  some  time  longer. 

Starting  Suclcers will  have  to  be  started  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  March  to  provide  plants  to  give  a  succession  of  fruit 
from  next  December  onwanis.  Therefore  attend  to  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  potting,  and  a  fermenting  bed  in  some  close  structure  to 
generate  and  maintain  a  bottom  heat  of  85°  to  90°  near  the  surface,  and 
with  means  of  maintaining  a  temperature  of  55°  to  65°  by  fire 'heat 
with  regularity. 


vines. —  From  Eyes. — Buds  inserted  as  advised  have  rooted,  and  if 
in  small  pots  they  may  be  shifted  into  a  larger  size  as  soon  as  the  roots 
reach  the  sides,  standing  the  pots  on  slate  or  tile  shelves  over  hot- 
water  pipes  in  preference  to  plunging  them  in  bottom  heat.  If  the  eyes 
were  inserted  in  pots  or  pans  several  together,  they  may  be  placed  in 
small  pots  singly,  plunged  in  bottom  heat  to  insure  speedy  root  action, 
and  when  the  roots  reach  the  sides  transfer  them  to  6-inch  pots. 
Syringe  well  amongst  them,  and  stop  those  intended  for  fruiting  at  the 
first  joint  of  the  laterals,  but  those  intended  for  planting  out  this  season, 
whether  grown  in  pots  or  turves,  may  be  allowed  to  retain  all  the  growth 
made. 

Early  Vines  in  Pots. — These  must  not  sustain  any  check  through 
dryness.  Top-dress  with  rich  turfy  loam  and  decayed  manure  in  about 
equal  parts,  placing  rims  of  zinc  or  lead  3  or  4  inches  deep  round  the 
tops  of  the  pots,  or  if  the  pots  have  fermenting  materials  extending  to 
the  rim,  strips  of  turf  about  that  thickness  should  be  laid  so  as  to  form 
the  necessary  dish.  When  the  roots  are  working  freely  in  the  top- 
dressing  sprinkle  a  little  approved  fertiliser  on  the  surface  occasionally. 
Afford  liquid  manure  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  temperature  of 
the  house  in  which  they  are  growing,  applying  it  also  to  the  turf  placed 
around  the  rim  of  the  pots,  likewise  the  plunging  material  where  the 
roots  are  allowed  to  find  their  way  from  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  there 
being  nothing  like  plenty  of  feeders  to  secure  well-developed  berries. 
In  order  to  concentrate  the  sap  on  the  berries  keep  the  laterals  below 
the  bunches  somewhat  closely  stopped,  allowing  more  liberty  to  those 
above  them  ;  but  avoid  overcrowding  the  trellis  with  foliage  that 
cannot  have  full  exposure  to  light.  With  the  Grapes  approaching  the 
stoning  process  careful  treatment  is  necessary.  Ventilate  early  in  the 
day,  affording  a  little  air  at  70°,  increasing  it  with  the  heat  to  85°  with 
sun,  closing  at  80°,  and  if  the  temperature  advance  to  85°  or  90°  all  the 
better.  Avoid  cold  draughts,  as  they  are  prolific  of  rust,  and  impair  the 
assimilating  power  of  the  foliage.  If  red  spider  appear  employ  a  little 
sulphur  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  or  sponge  the  affected  leaves  with  a 
weak  (1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water)  solution  of  softsoap. 

Early  Forced  Planted-out  Vines.  —  Those  Vines  started  early  in 
December  must  have  the  berries  thinned,  and  it  should  be  attended  to 
immediately  they  are  well  set.  Endeavour  to  obtain  compact  bunches, 
tying  the  shoulders  in  preference  to  cutting  out  a  large  number  of 
berries.  Remove  superfluous  bunches  unflinchingly,  striving  for  a  full 
crop  of  well  furnished  bunches,  properly  swelled,  and  perfect  in  colour 
and  finish.  Allow  the  laterals  to  extend  beyond  the  bunches  as  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  exposure  of  the  foliage  to  light,  tying  and 
stopping  them  as  required.  Afford  a  liberal  supply  of  water  to  the 
inside  border,  or  liquid  manure  at  intervals  as  required  to  maintain  the 
soil  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state,  and  mulch  with  a  couple  of  inches 
thickness  of  short  manure,  and  in  as  fresh  state  as  safe,  for,  although 
a  moderate  amount  of  ammonia  is  beneficial,  when  too  powerful  it  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  injury.  The  night  temperature  should  range  from  60°  to  65°, 
70°  to  75°  by  day,  with  10°  to  15°  advance  from  sun  heat,  commencing 
to  ventilate  from  70°,  closing  between  80°  and  85°,  damping  all  surfaces 
well  at  the  time.  Do  not  syringe  the  foliage,  as  there  is  danger  of  sedi¬ 
ment— a  deposit  on  the  berries.  The  outside  border  should  have  enough 
covering  to  protect  it  from  frost. 

Vines  Started  at  the  Neio  Year. — When  the  best  fruit  can  be  deter¬ 
mined,  disbudding  may  commence,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  about  this  work,  nor  in  tieing  the  shoots  to  the  trellis. 
The  object  of  disbudding  is  to  give  the  shoots  left  full  exposure  to  light, 
it  being  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  little  rather  than  too  much,  or 
overcrowding  the  foliage.  Stopping,  too,  should  not  be  done  too 
hurriedly.  Allow  at  least  two  joints,  and  if  possible  three  or  four 
joints  beyond  the  bunch,  and  stop  all  laterals  below  the  fruit  at  the 
first  joint,  or  they  may  be  rubbed  off  except  from  the  two  lowermost 
leaves.  The  laterals  from  these  should  be  pinched  at  the  first  joint, 
but  those  level  with  and  above  the  fruit  may  be  allowed  to  extend  as 
space  admits.  When  in  flower  afford  a  night  temperature  of  65° 
to  70°,  with  10°  to  15°  rise  from  sun  heat,  closing  at  80°.  Vine 
flowers  set  bestiwhen  the  atmospheric  moisture  is  not  excessive.  An 
over-moist,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dry  atmosphere  must  be  equally 
avoided.  Muscats  require  a  higher  temperature  and  drier  atmosphere 
than  some  varieties  when  setting,  artiflcial  impregnation  being  occa¬ 
sionally  practised  by  fertilising  every  bunch  with  Black  Hamburgh  pollen. 

Late  Grapes. — To  do  justice  to  late  Vines  they  require  along  season 
of  growth,  as  to  insure  the  Grapes  keeping  well  they  should  be  ripe  by 
the  middle  of  September.  To  effect  this  the  Vines  ought  to  be  started 
at  the  end  of  the  present  month  or  early  in  March.  Let  the  inside 
border  be  well  supplied  iwith  water,  and  a  supply  of  liquid  manure  will 
assist  weakly  Vines,  but  avoid  making  the  soil  sodden  by  needless 
applications.  Remove  the  loose  surface  soil  from  the  border,  and  supply 
fresh  with  a  little  well  decayed  manure  intermixed,  sprinkling  over  each 
square  yard  4  ozs.  of  this  mixture — bone  superphosphate  three  parts, 
sulphate  of  potash  two  parts,  basic  slag  or  Thomas’  phosphate  powder 
one  part,  mixed. 

Late  Houses  of  Black  Haniburgh. — The  Vines  should  be  kept  cool 
and  the  soil  only  moderately  moist  to  preserve  the  roots  in  sound  con¬ 
dition.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ventilate  freel y  at  and  above  50°,  and 
when  that  becomes  the  mean  of  the  external  air,  or  a  little  before,  the 
Vines  will  break  naturally.  The  Vines  will  set  their  crops  by  the  early 
part  of  June,  and  the  berries  swell  with  sun  heat,  artificial  heat  only 
being  required  after  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  in  bearing  should  be  examined  once  or  twice 
a  week  for  the  removal  of  bad  leaves  and  exhausted  growths,  thinning 
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the  shoots,  stopping,  and  clearing  them  of  old  or  deformed  fruits.  The 
thinning  of  the  shoots  and  encouraging  young  in  place  of  spent  growth 
is  the  way  to  keep  the  plants  in  continuous  bearing.  Stop  the  growths 
a  joint  or  two  beyond  the  show  of  iruit,  but  avoid  overcrowding.  In 
securing  the  shoots  to  the  trellis  do  not  tie  them  too  tightly,  but  allow 
room  for  development.  Plants  that  have  been  in  bearing  for  some  time 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil 
without  injuring  the  roots,  and  supplying  fresh  warmed  soil.  Turfy 
loam,  with  a  fourth  of  well-decayed  manure,  and  a  9-inch  potful  of 
wood  ashes,  also  half  that  quantity  each  of  soot  and  superphosphate 
added  to  each  barrowful  of  loam,  will  answer  ;  or  turfy  loam  alone  may 
be  used,  sprinkling  over  it  a  good  handful — 3  or  4  ozs. — of  the  following 
mixture  per  square  yard.  Bone  superphosphate  three  parts,  powdered 
saltpetre  two  parts,  ground  gypsum  one  part  ;  mix  and  keep  in  a  dry 
place.  Maintain  the  bottom  heat  steadily  at  80°,  the  night  temperature 
at  65°  to  70°,  5°  less  in  severe  weather,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  rising  to  80° 
to  85°  from  sun,  and  closing  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  run  up  to  90°, 
9.5°,  or  100°,  damping  the  paths  and  other  surfaces  in  the  morning  and 
early  in  the  afternoon.  If  the  surfaces  are  dry  damp  well  before 
nightfall. 

For  young  plants  hillocks  or  ridges  should  be  formed,  preferably  the 
latter,  the  whole  length  of  the  bed,  about  2  feet  wide  at  the  base,  with 
the  top  flattened,  so  as  to  give  a  depth  of  10  to  12  inches,  the  soil  being 
made  moderately  firm,  and  when  warm  the  plants  may  be  turned  out, 
firming  the  soil  about  the  balls,  and  raising  it  a  little  over  the  depth 
the  plants  were  before,  but  not  very  much,  as  this  is  liable  to  induce 
canker  ;  yet  the  soil  may  be  brought  up  as  high  as  roots  show  on  the 
stem.  We  find  nothing  better  for  Cucumbers  than  good  turfy  loam, 
laid  up  sufficiently  long  to  destroy  the  herbage,  mixing  with  every 
bushel  a  quart  of  wood  ashes  and  a  pint  each  of  quicklime  and  dry 
soot,  incorporating  well.  These  substances  have  an  effect  on  larvse 
likely  to  injure  the  plants,  and  enrich  the  soil.  Plants  for  trellises 
should  be  trained  with  a  single  stem  secured  to  a  stick  tied  to  the  lowest 
wire  of  the  trellis,  rubbing  off  the  laterals  as  they  appear  until  the 
height  of  the  trellis  is  reached. 

In  pits  and  frames  with  the  shoots  trained  over  the  surface  of  the 
beds,  the  plants  should  be  stopped  at  the  second  rough  leaf,  and  the 
resultant  growths  at  about  every  foot  of  extension.  This  will  give 
plenty  of  shoots  for  bearing,  which  must  not  be  crowded,  and  should 
be  stopped  at  a  joint  or  two  beyond  the  show  for  fruit.  Afford  the 
temperature  advised  for  older  plants.  If  the  sun  be  powerful,  and  the 
plants  show  indications  of  flagging,  shade  for  a  few  days.  Attend  to 
manure-heated  frames  for  linings  as  required,  protecting  with  a  double 
thickness  of  mats  at  night.  Do  not  apply  more  water  than  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  plants  gently  growing,  very  little  being  required  in  pits  or 
frames  where  the  heat  is  derived  from  fermenting  materials. 

In  houses  where  red  spider  has  appeared  on  the  winter  fruiting  plants 
coat  the  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur  and  lime  in  equal  parts,  formed 
into  cream  with  water,  heating  the  pipes  to  as  near  boiling  point  as 
possible  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  a  calm  evening,  taking  care  that  the 
house  is  not  more  than  80°  to  85°  ;  still  it  must  be  kept  close,  and  then 
allow  the  pipes  and  house  to  cool  down  to  their  regular  temperature. 
The  foliage  must  be  thoroughly  dry.  The  same  process  maybe  repeated 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ;  it  is  generally  effectual  against  white  fly, 
thrips,  and  mildew,  as  well  as  red  spider. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Acacia  lopbantba. — This  species  is  very  effective  in  mixed  beds 
of  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  plants,  and  is  suitable  for  dotting  among 
tuberous  Begonias.  Quite  young  plants  are  the  best,  and  these  can  be 
raised  from  seed  in  time  for  bedding  out  next  June.  The  seeds  are  very 
hard,  and  unless  softened  prior  to  sowing  are  a  long  time  in  germinating, 
not  unfrequently  failing  to  do  so  altogether.  Place  the  seeds  in  a  bottle 
or  jar  of  water,  and  either  plunge  this  in  a  brisk  hotbed  or  set  in  an 
evaporating  trough  over  hot-water  pipes.  Not  till  the  seeds  are  swollen 
considerably  should  they  be  taken  out  of  the  water,  placed  in  a  pan  of 
well  warmed  moist  soil,  and  then  given  the  benefit  of  a  fairly  strong 
bottom  heat.  Seedlings  should  be  taken  out  singly  with  a  label  and 
placed  in  small  pots,  according  as  they  are  large  enough  to  move  safely. 

Cannas. — These  also  can  be  raised  from  seed,  though  seedlings 
should  not  be  depended  upon  where  large  masses  of  plants  are  wanted. 
Seedlings  are  very  handy  for  dot  plants  or  for  using  nearer  the  fronts  of 
large  mixed  beds.  The  value  of  the  large  flowering  varieties  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  a  packet  of  seed  of  Crozy’s  hybrids  giving  several  very 
handsome  varieties  of  a  sturdy  habit  of  growth.  These  will  bloom  in 
the  open,  and  if  carefully  lifted  and  potted  in  the  autumn  before  frosts 
cripple  them  they  will  flower  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  w'ell  heated 
conservatory  for  several  weeks  longer.  The  seeds  of  these  are  very  hard, 
and  require  to  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  recommended  in  the  case 
of  Acacia  lophantha.  Germination  is  usually  irregular,  therefore  lift  the 
forwardest  seedlings  carefully  out  of  the  pans  when  about  2  inches 
high,  disturbing  the  soil  as  little  as  possible,  and  more  plants  may  then 
be  had. 

Erythrlna  Crlsta-galll. — Large  old  plants  grouped  in  a  bed,  or 
interspersed  among  other  sub-tropical  plants,  are  very  attractive  when  in 
full  bloom.  At  present  stock  plants  ought  to  be  kept  cool  and  some¬ 
what  dry.  Next  month  they  may  be  cut  back  rather  hard,  shaking  the 
roots  clear  of  old  soil,  and  repotting  following  when  the  plants  are 
breaking  afresh.  Seedlings  raised  early  this  spring  could  be  grown  to  a 
good  size  in  time  for  planting  out,  these  flowering  the  same  season,  and 
would  prove  most  serviceable  for  the  following  year.  Soak  the  seeds 


before  sowing,  and  otherwise  treat  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Acacias  and 
Gannas. 

Ficus  elastlca. — This  is  a  somewhat  heavy  plant  for  the  flower 
garden,  but  is  yet  freely  used,  especially  in  town  gardens.  It  is  of 
rather  slow  growth,  and  should  be  at  least  15  inches  high,  and  well 
furnished  with  leaves  down  to  the  ground  when  bedded  out.  Old  stems 
may  be  cut  into  as  many  cuttings  as  there  are  leaves,  the  latter  being 
preserved  and  supported  with  a  small  stake  when  the  cuttings  or  eyes 
are  fixed  in  a  pan  of  peaty  soil.  If  given  the  benefit  of  a  brisk  bottom 
heat  most  of  the  cuttings  will  root,  and  eventually  develop  into  neat 
plants.  The  tops  of  the  plants  should  be  saved  to  a  length  of  9  inches, 
and  only  the  two  lower  leaves  cut  off.  These  will  root  either  in 
bottles  of  water  or  placed  singly  in  small  pots,  plunging  these  in  a  brisk 
heat,  and  good  plants  for  the  flower  beds  will  result. 

Grevlllea  robusta. — For’  small  beds  this  year’s  seedlings  will  be 
large  enough,  and  they  would  present  an  elegant  appearance  dotted 
among  showy  plants  of  neat  growth.  At  the  end  of  the  season  they 
could  be  lifted  and  used  for  house  and  conservatory  decoration  during 
the  winter,  again  doing  good  service  in  the  larger  beds  the  following 
summer.  The  seeds  will  not  require  to  be  soaked  in  water,  but  should 
be  sown  at  once  in  a  pan  of  peaty  soil  and  plunged  in  a  brisk  hotbed, 
covering  with  a  square  of  glass  and  keeping  uniformly  moist.  Some¬ 
times  the  seed  germinates  quickly,  at  other  times  it  is  very  slow,  and 
the  soil  should  not,  therefore,  be  hurriedly  broken  up.  The  seedlings 
should  be  placed  in  a  small  pot  at  first,  and  kept  growing  in  gentle 
heat,  giving  a  shift  into  large  pots  before  they  become  root-bound. 

Eucalyptus  g-lobulosus. — This  is  better  known  as  the  Blue  Gum 
tree,  and  in  addition  to  being  fairly  ornamental,  is  also  supposed  to  be 
of  good  service  as  an  anti-malarial  plant.  It  is  of  very  rapid  growth, 
and  plants  can  be  grown  to  a  height  of  6  feet  or  more  within  seven 
months  of  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  Two  other  species,  B.  citrio- 
dora,  this  having  lemon-scented  glaucous  leaves,  and  E.  coccifera  can 
also  be  raised  from  seed,  and  are  fairly  effective  in  the  sub-tropical 
garden,  all  withstanding  a  moderately  severe  frost.  Seed  germinates 
readily  enough,  and  this  and  seedlings  should  be  treated  much  as  advised 
for  Grevillea  robusta. 

Cbamsepeuce. — Of  these  the  silvery  leaved  C.  diacantha  is  the 
most  attractive,  though  the  green-leaved  C.  Casabonse  is  also  effective. 
Both  are  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  now  in  order  to  have 
plants  strong  enough  for  bedding  out  in  June.  Sow  in  pans  of  peaty 
soil,  set  on  or  plunge  in  hotbed,  cover  with  squares  of  glass,  and  darken 
till  the  seedlings  appear,  when  the  pans  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf,  still 
in  heat,  till  the  seedlings  are  strong  enough  to  transfer  singly  into 
2^-inch  pots. 

Hollybocks. — Seedlings  are  less  liable  to  be  crippled  by  disease 
than  are  choice  or  named  varieties  raised  from  cuttings.  In  order  to 
be  certain  of  the  former  flowering  next  summer  the  plants  must  be 
raised  early,  and  be  well  established  in  6-inch  pots  before  finally 
planting  out.  The  seed  germinates  very  quickly  in  a  brisk  heat,  and 
the  pans  containing  the  seedlings  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass 
in  order  to  keep  the  young  plants  sturdy.  Pot  singly  when  in  rough 
leaf,  and  give  a  shift  before  transferring  to  cooler  quarters. 

Verbenas. — Seedlings  are  effective  enough  in  mixed  beds,  and 
are  far  more  likely  to  do  well  than  are  plants  raised  from  cuttings. 
Sometimes  the  seed  germinates  very  quickly,  and  occasionally  it  is  a 
long  while  in  doing  so.  Sow  at  once  in  pans  of  light  soil,  and  treat 
as  advised  for  Grevillea  robusta,  pricking  out  the  seedlings  in  pans  or 
boxes  of  good  loamy  soil  when  large  enough  to  handle.  By  raising 
them  early  it  will  be  possible  to  root  the  tops  of  the  seedlings,  and 
thus  double  the  stock  of  plants. 

Sweet  Peas. — These  are  of  such  good  service  for  affording  cut 
bloom  that  early  plants  should  be  raised  under  glass  and  duly  turned 
out  into  the  open.  If  five  or  six  seeds  of  the  choicer  varieties  are 
sown  in  each  3-inch  pot  filled  with  good  loamy  soil,  and  are  then 
placed  in  a  warm  house,  all  will  germinate  strongly.  The  plants  ought 
not  to  be  kept  in  heat  long  enough  to  draw  them  up  weakly,  but  should 
be  placed  in  cooler  quarters  to  harden  off  prior  to  planting  out.  Each 
single  pot  of  plants  is  sufficient  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  large 
group,  and  will  most  probably  surpass  any  raised  in  the  open  ground. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Erica  by  emails. — All  plants  that  have  done  flowering  should  be 
cut  back,  so  that  they  can  start  into  growth  for  another  season.  When 
they  have  made  young  shoots  about  an  inch  in  length  place  in  larger 
pots.  In  potting,  good  peat  and  coarse  sand  should  be  used  ;  remove  the 
old  drainage  only  from  the  balls,  and  do  not  disturb  the  plants  further. 
The  fresh  soil  must  be  pressed  firmly  round  the  old  ball.  After  potting 
stand  the  plants  on  ashes  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  pits  where  frost  can 
be  excluded  and  abundance  of  air  given.  If  the  ashes  are  kept  moist 
and  the  pots  are  syringed  occasionally,  the  plants  will  not  need  water 
for  at  least  ten  days,  provided  the  old  ball  was  in  a  suitable  state  for 
moisture  when  potted.  The  longer  they  can  be  kept  without  water  after 
potting  the  better. 

Hardwooded  Varieties. — Staking  and  tying  should  be  completed 
as  early  as  possible,  and  do  not  use  more  stakes  than  absolutely  necessary. 
Any  stakes  that  have  decayed  and  any  portion  left  in  the  soil  must  be 
removed,  or  fungus  will,  in  time,  spread  through  the  whole  of  the  soil. 
As  far  as  possible  place  the  new  stakes  into  the  holes  from  which  others 
have  been  drawn  out.  Young  plants  may  be  potted  at  once.  Never 
allow  them  to  become  root-bound.  Use  for  these  plants  good  fibry  peat 
in  lumps,  a  little  charcoal  broken  to  the  size  of  hazel  nuts,  and  coarse 
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silver  sand.  Give  the  same  treatment  after  potting  as  advised  for 
E.  hyemalis.  When  the  object  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  plants  the 
flower  buds  should  be  removed  directly  they  appear.  Any  strong  growths 
that  are  taking  the  lead  should  be  drawn  down  towards  the  rim  of  the 
pot  so  that  the  weaker  ones  will  gain  strength. 

Coronllla  glauca. — This  is  a  useful  old  decorative  plant  and  easily 
brought  into  flower.  We  insert  cuttings  in  sandy  soil  in  pots  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  give  a  watering,  and  place  them  in  a  hand-light  or  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  the  majority  of  them  root.  These  should  bo  put  in  2-inch 
pots  ;  loam  and  peat  with  sand  will  grow  them  well.  Place  where  the 
temperature  ranges  from  45°  to  50°,  and  in  one  season  useful  plants 
in  4-inch  pots  may  be  grown.  They  should  be  stood  outside  during  the 
summer  on  a  bed  of  ashes  and  kept  well  syringed.  The  shoots  will 
need  pinching  to  induce  them  to  branch.  Any  plants  that  have  become 
straggling  may  be  pruned  back,  and  when  they  have  commenced  to 
grow  repot  them. 

Epacrls. — These  are  amongst  the  most  useful  plants  we  have  for 
supplying  flowers.  Plants  that  flowered  early  should  be  pruned 
back  and  placed  on  moisture-holding  material  in  the  greenhouse  where 
they  can  have  an  abundance  of  air,  and  be  syringed  once  or  twice  daily 
according  to  the  weather.  When  these  plants  have  started  into  growth 
they  should  be  repotted  if  they  need  more  rooting  sp^ce.  The  same 
care  is  required  in  potting  and  the  after  treatment  as  advised  for 
Heaths.  Any  plants  that  did  not  start  freely  into  growth  last  season 
may  have  the  flowers  picked  off  and  he  allowed  to  grow  without  cutting 
them  back. 

Azaleas. — As  the  varieties  of  A.  indica  go  out  of  bloom  they  should 
be  placed  in  gentle  warmth  to  make  their  growth.  If  they  need  re¬ 
potting  this  may  be  done  immediately  the  roots  are  active.  Peat  and 
sand  is  generally  used  for  these  plants,  but  we  have  long  since  dis¬ 
continued  its  use.  They  do  equally  well  in  good  fibry  loam  and  leaf 
mould  in  about  equal  proportion,  with  a  liberal  dash  of  coarse  sand  added. 
The  compost  should  be  made  firm,  and  water  carefully  applied  after¬ 
wards.  Those  that  do  not  need  repotting  may  have  a  little  artificial 
manure  scattered  on  the  surface  and  watered  in. 


APIARIAN  NOTES. 

Owing  to  the  wet  and  stormy  nature  of  the  weather  which  pre¬ 
vailed  during  January  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  month, 
bees  have  been  unable  to  gather  pollen  from  the  flowers  that  are 
in  bloom.  A  severe  storm  occurred  in  this  district  between 
the  hours  of  12  midnight  and  4  o’clock  A  M.  on  the  12ch  February. 
Many  hives  were  blown  about,  but  comparatively  little  damage 
done  to  my  apirry. 

Having  been  confined  to  the  house  of  late,  I  have  been  unable 
to  make  some  contemplated  examinations,  but  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  learned  from  a  reliable  source  many  hives  are  now  far 
advanced  in  brood.  I  see  my  bees  from  where  I  am  writing  flying 
amidst  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  ;  doubtless  the  season  and 
advanced  state  of  their  brood  are  the  cause  cf  their  uneasiness. 
Disease,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  case  mentioned  last  week, 
is  unknown  in  my  apiary,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  one  exception 
shows  no  abatement  of  mortality.  In  speaking  recently  to  one  of 
the  modern  converts,  and  showing  him  bees  in  their  various  stages 
of  disease,  he  declared  they  were  simply  the  old  b^es.  I  told  him 
distinctly  he  and  others  of  the  same  school  should  use  their  eyes 
and  judgment  a  little  more,  and  to  better  purpose,  withdrawing  at 
the  same  time  the  feeding  scoop  packed  full  of  dead  and  dying  bees 
of  different  ages.  The  bent  of  his  mind  was  so  strong  on  his  pre¬ 
conceived  nonsensicil  theory,  that  he  would  fain  have  urged  the 
bees  died  from  starvation,  but  floundered  under  the  proof  that 
the  hive  had  in  store  upwards  of  20  lbs.  of  honey  and  3  lbs.  of 
recently  supplied  sugar. 

These  mysterious  diseases  give  much  room  for  reflection. 
There  are,  however,  some  men  who  think  and  give  to  the  world 
the  benefit  of  their  thoughts  and  researches.  Would,  then,  some 
such  a  one  solve  the  problem  of  this  dire  disease  to  bees.  It  is 
more  fatal  than  foul  brood,  which  we  can  confrol,  although  not 
infectious — at  least,  I  have  not  found  it  so  ;  but  its  fatal  character 
when  once  it  appears  makes  short  work  of  the  strongest  hive. 
This  makes  me  all  the  more  anxious  to  know  its  first  cause.  Pure 
Carniolans  in  my  apiary  for  about  twenty  years  have  never  shown 
the  least  signs  of  any  disease.  This  experience  gives  me  hope  and 
assurance  for  the  future  that  by  ordinary  care  and  good  guiding  a 
healthy,  consequently  a  profitable,  apiary  can  always  be  depended 
upon. 

My  experience  in  1893  of  thousands  of  drones  of  different 
breeds  taking  possession  of  a  droneless  hive  having  a  virgin  queen, 
the  nearest  hives  to  it  being  five  miles  on  one  side,  and  perhaps 
twenty  or  more  on  the  other  three,  is  not  only  remarkable,  showing 


the  amount  of  instinct,  but  also  good  proof  how  diseases  may  be 
transmitted  to  long  distances  for  their  apparent  source.  Flies  are 
active  agents  in  transmitting  diseases  from  one  place  to  another  to 
both  animal  and  vegetable  life,  while  useful  insects  are  not  exempt 
from  carrying  germs  of  disease. 

Bee-keepers  ought  to  remember  that  bees  on  the  whole  are 
very  early  this  year.  Care  will  be  required  of  them  to  use  every 
means  to  prevent  brood-drawing  or  any  relaxation  of  egg-laying  ; 
both  must  be  kept  up  at  all  hazards,  although  the  laying  queen  has 
to  be  superseded  early. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Home¬ 
grown  S'leds. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Floral  Guide  for  1894. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London. —  Grass  and  Farm  Seeds. 
Wm.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham. — Agricultural  Seeds. 

Cooper,  Taber,  &  Co.,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.B. — Farm  Seeds. 


*.5*A1I  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor'’  or  to  “The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Climber  for  ITortb  Wall  (P.  K  D  ). — We  know  of  no  plant  that 
grows  more  quickly  than  the  common  Virginian  Creeper,  Ampelopsis 
hederacea,  but  the  growths  do  not  cling  to  the  surface  and  the  leaves 
fall  in  the  autumn.  No  evergreen  clinging  plant  would  cover  the  north 
side  of  a  stone  wall  so  quickly,  constantly,  and  satisfactorily  as  the 
common  Irish  Ivy.  If  you  require  a  less  common  variety  you  may 
plant  Rsegner’s  Ivy,  Hedera  Rregneriana.  The  rapidity  of  the  wrowth 
depends  on  richness  of  soil  and  well  rooted  plants,  those  established  in 
pots  by  nurserymen  being  much  better  than  plants  dug  from  the  ground, 
though  when  these  can  be  had  with  bushy  roots  they  answer  fairly 
well. 

Treatment  of  Pancratlams  {H.  B."). — Plants  that  have  had  a 
good  season  of  rest  may  now  be  repotted  or  top-dressed.  If  the  latter, 
use  two-thirds  loam  and  one  of  cow  manure  prepared  as  previously 
advised.  If  they  need  the  former  the  compost  you  use  for  Eucharises 
will  suit  these  plants  well.  Too  much  drainage  should  not  be  employed, 
as  the  plants  root  deep  and  with  great  freedom.  In  repotting  shake 
away  the  whole  of  the  old  soil  from  the  roots,  and  be  careful  not  to  bury 
the  bulbs,  or  a  large  per-centage  of  the  soil  will  not  contain  a  single 
root.  Spread  out  the  roots  carefully  near  the  surface,  for  they  are 
certain  before  the  end  of  the  season  to  be  crowded  round  the  drainage. 
These  plants  will  grow  in  almost  any  position  in  the  stove  after  potting 
until  they  are  again  established,  even  standing  under  the  shade  of  large 
plants  ;  syringe  liberally,  but  do  not  give  too  much  water.  Watch  for 
thrips,  for  if  there  is  any  in  the  house  they  are  certain  to  attack  the 
under  side  of  the  foliage  of  these  plants. 

Golden  Russet  Apple  (^Yorlt). — You  have  been  correctly  in- 
informed  in  this  being  a  good  dessert  Apple.  It  is,  in  the  estimation  of 
many  good  judges,  one  of  the  best,  but  the  tree  is  not  one  of  the  most 
hardy,  and  sometimes  assumes  a  stunted  habit  when  trees  on  the 
Paradise  stock  are  permitted  to  overladen  themselves  in  a  young  state. 
The  following  is  the  “Fruit  Manual ’’ description  of  the  variety  with 
the  author’s  note  appended  Fruit,  medium-sized,  2|  inches  wide, 
and  2^  inches  high ;  ovate.  Skin,  thick,  covered  with  dingy  yellow 
russet,  which  is  rough,  thick,  and  scaly  on  the  shaded  side  and  round 
the  ba.se,  and  sometimes  with  a  bright  flame  of  varnished  red  on  the 
side  next  the  sun.  Eye,  small  and  closed,  or  half  open,  with  erect  con¬ 
vergent  segments,  set  in  a  prominently  plaited  basin.  Stamens,  median  ; 
tube,  conical.  Stalk,  very  short,  inserted  in  an  uneven  cavity,  and  not 
protruding  beyond  the  base.  Flesh,  pale  yellow,  firm,  crisp,  sugary,  and 
aromatic,  but  not  abounding  in  juice.  Cells,  obovate  ;  axile,  closed. 
An  excellent  dessert  Apple  of  first-rate  quality  ;  in  use  from  December 
to  March.  The  tree  is  healthy  and  an  excellent  bearer,  but  requires  a 
warm  situation  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfection.  This  is  another  of 
our  old  English  Apples.  Worlidge  calls  it  the  Ammatic,  or  Golden 
Russeting,  ‘it  hath  no  compear,  it  being  of  a  gold-colour  coat,  under  a 
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russet  hair,  with  some  warts  on  it.  It  lies  over  the  winter,  and  is, 
without  dispute,  the  most  pleasant  Apple  that  grows,  having  a  most 
pleasant  aromatic  hautgust,  and  melting  in  the  mouth.’  It  is  called 
St.  Leonard’s  Nonpareil  about  Horsham  from  being  grown  under  that 
name  at  Leonard’s  Lee,  near  that  town.” 

Compost  for  Plants  (^Reader'). — When  Tuberous  Begonias  are 
started  into  growth  in  small  pots  a  rather  light  and  free  compost  is  used 
by  the  chief  growers,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  best  turfy  loam  of 
medium  texture,  very  sweet  leaf  soil,  and  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse, 
adding  some  crushed  charcoal  and  saml  for  insuring  porosity.  When 
transferred  to  larger  pots  twice  the  proportion  of  loam  is  used  to  the 
other  ingredients,  and  if  the  plants  are  strong  and  large,  very  sweet  pul¬ 
verised  manure  may  be  substituted  for  the  fibre  refuse,  adding  a  pound 
of  bonemeal  to  half  a  bushel  of  soil.  The  larger  the  plants  and  pots  the 
rougher  the  compost  should  be,  and  the  more  firmly  pressed  down. 
Caladiums  will  grow  well  in  similar  compost,  though  some  persons 
employ  fibrous  peat  with  loam  and  leaf  mould  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth.  Camellias  thrive  admirably  in  the  same  mixture,  but  the  loam 
should  not  contain  lime,  and  it  should  be  of  a  good  wearing  character, 
not  full  of  sand  or  silt,  or  it  will  settle  into  a  close  mass.  Much  peat 
and  leaf  mould  are  of  little  value,  and  some  little  short  of  poisonous  to 
plants  ;  and  it  is  well  also  to  remember  that  unless  good  management 
in  watering  and  o'her  details  is  accorded  throughout,  plants  will  not 
thrive  in  even  the  best  of  soil. 

Flowers  for  Cutting  (^Flower  Grower'). — We  have  had  too  much 
experience  to  recommend  any  varieties  as  the  “  best  ”  that  could  be 
grown.  What  would  prove  such  in  one  case  might  be  otherwise  in 
another,  so  much  depending  upon  circumstances.  The  following  have 
been  found  good  for  market  purposes  :  Pompon  Dahlias — Brilliant, 
deep  crimson;  E.  F.  Junker,  pale  amber;  Isabel,  orange  scarlet; 
Whisper,  clear  yellow,  edged  with  gold  ;  Lady  Blanche,  white  ;  White 
Aster,  pure  white.  ”  Show  ”  Dahlias  would  be  of  no  service  to  you.  It  is 
Cactus  Dahlias  you  want,  and  six  good  varieties  of  the  latter  are 
Amphion,  chrome  yellow;  Cannell’s  Favourite,  old  gold;  Juarezi, 
intense  scarlet ;  Maid  of  Kent,  cherry  red,  crimson  ground,  tipped  with 
white  ;  Mont  Blanc,  large  white  ;  and  Constance,  white.  Six  border 
Carnations  that  should  suit  you  are  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  apricot,  terra 
cotta  shading  ;  Germania,  yellow  ;  Countess  of  Paris,  delicate  peach  ; 
The  Old  Clove,  crimson  ;  Mrs.  Muir,  white  ;  and  Gloire  de  Nancy,  white. 
Presumably  you  mean  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  you  scarcely  need  grow 
a  dozen  of  these,  there  being  small  demand  for  single  flowers.  Good 
doubles  are  F.  V.  Raspail,  scarlet,  the  one  most  extensively  grown  ; 
Turtle’s  Surprise,  a  miniature  F.V.  Raspail ;  Grand  Chancellor  Faideherbe, 
deep  crimson  ;  Lord  Hartiogton,  salmon  ;  Heroine,  white  ;  and  Swanley 
Double  White.  Tea  Roses  would  be  of  the  most  service,  and  of  these 
you  may  plant  Madame  Lambard,  bright  rose,  fine  buds;  Anna  Ollivier, 
flesh  colour  ;  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  white,  tinted  rose  ;  Isabella  Sprunt, 
sulphur  yellow,  buds  good  ;  Madame  Falcot,  apricot  yellow,  also 
recommended  for  its  buds  ;  The  Bride,  fine  white  ;  and  Catherine 
Mermet,  pink  or  flesh  colour.  Plant  The  Czar  Violet  in  the  position  you 
name,  though  it  would  do  better  quite  in  the  open. 

Propagating  Hardy  Ferns  from  Spores  (^R.  T.) — Choose  a  pot 
which  a  bellglass  will  just  fit  within  the  rim,  place  a  large  crock  over 
the  hole,  half  fill  the  pot  wiih  small  pieces,  and  on  them  place  half  an 
inch  of  moss  ;  then  fill  the  pot  to  the  rim  with  the  following  mixture — 
viz.,  sandstone  broken  in  all  sizes  from  that  of  a  grain  to  a  hazel  nut, 
sandy  fibrous  peat  and  yellow  fibrous  loam,  of  each  equal  parts,  adding 
to  the  whole  one-sixth  of  silver  sand.  Put  over  the  surface  a  very 
small  quantity  of  sifted  soil,  and  make  it  firm  by  pressing  it  with  the 
hand.  Put  on  the  bellglass,  and  if  it  fits  closely  on  the  soil  it  is  all  right. 
Remove  it,  and  stand  the  pot  in  a  pan  in  a  rather  st'ady  but  not  dark 
part  of  the  greenhouse,  for  what  is  wanted  is  a  diffused  though  not  a 
strong  light.  Give  a  good  watering  all  over  the  surface  through  a  fine- 
rosed  watering  pot,  filling  the  pan  with  water.  Now  take  the  frond 
with  the  spore  cases  open,  and,  holding  it  over  the  pot,  rub  it  with  the 
hand  on  the  under  side,  and  a  kind  of  brown  or  yellow  dust  will  fall  on 
the  soil.  You  may  scrape  the  spore  cases  from  the  back  of  the  fronds, 
but  if  the  dust  fall  so  as  to  make  the  soil  brown  or  yellow  it  is  enough. 
Press  the  surface  gently  with  the  hand  and  put  on  the  bellglass,  taking 
care  that  it  touch  the  surface  all  round.  Keep  the  p<n  or  saucer  full  of 
water,  and  give  none  on  the  surface  except  it  become  dry,  which  it  never 
ought  to  do,  nor  will  it  if  sufficiently  shaded  and  the  saucer  be  kept 
full  of  water.  When  the  surface  becomes  green  tilt  the  bellglass  a  little 
on  one  side  at  night,  and  as  the  soil  becomes  greener  tilt  it  higher, 
giving  a  gentle  watering  now  and  then  to  keep  the  surface  from  becoming 
dry.  When  the  plants  have  made  two  or  three  fronds  gradually  remove 
the  bellglass,  and  pot  the  Ferns  when  they  can  be  bandied  safely. 
The  pots  may  be  placed  in  a  pit  or  a  shaded  position  in  a  greenhouse. 

Hames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Shgntly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(ZT.  M.). — 1,  Ficus  repens  ;  2,  Adiantum  cuneatum.  (Z.  K). — 1, 
Maranta  Veitchi;  2,  Freesia  Leichtlini.  {D.  F). — Dracaena  indivisa. 
(JST.  Y.  Z.) — 1,  Cypripedium  superbiens  ;  2,  G.  barbatum.  (2?.  //)  — 1, 
Linna  flavum  ;  2,  Monochaetum,  possibly  sericeum  multiflorum  ;  3,  Aloe 
socotrana. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — February  21st. 

Market  still  very  quiet. 

FRUIT. 


6. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d 

Apples,  per  bushel  .. 

2 

6 

to  9 

0 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

0 

0  to  0 

0 

Cobs  . 

40 

0 

42 

6 

Plums,  per  half  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Crapes  per  lb . 

1 

0 

2 

6 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  .. 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Lemons,  case  . 

10 

0 

15 

0 

Strawberries  per  lb . 

10 

0 

16 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

S. 

d 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb,  . . 

0 

6 

to  1 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2  to  0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Carrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

2 

0 

4 

6 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Cucumbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

7 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  . .  . . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Seakale,  per  basket  . . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

a 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  ..  ..  ., 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Mushrooms,  punnet  . .  , . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

AVERAGE 

WHOLESALE 

PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS, 

Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

2 

0 

to  4 

0 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blcoms 

3 

Oto  12 

0 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays . .  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Bouvardias,  buuch  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  .. 

0 

9 

2 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Poinsettia,  doz.  blooms  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

Primula  (double ),  dozen 

bunches . 

4 

0 

12 

0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Hyacinths,  dozen  spikes  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Roses,  Safrano  (French), 

Lilac  ( French')  per  bunch 

3 

6 

6 

0 

per  dozen  . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

per  dozen . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per 

Roses,  Mareohal  Nail,  per 

dozen  . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

dozen  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

Tuberoses.  12  blooms. .  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms 

0 

6 

1 

6 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Violets,  Parme  (French), 

Mignonette.  12  bunches  .. 

3 

0 

6 

0 

per  bunch . 

2 

0 

3 

6 

Narciss,  Yellow  (French), 

Violets,  Czar  (French),  per 

dozen  bunches  . .  . . 

1 

6 

2 

6 

bunch  . 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Narciss,  White  (French), 

Violets  (English),  dozen 

dozen  bunches . 

3 

0 

5 

0 

bunches  . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (golden)  dozen 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Ficus  eiastica,  each  ..  .. 

1 

0  to 

7 

6 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each.. 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10 

6 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Az.'ileas,  per  dozen  .. 

24 

0 

42 

0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Cineraria,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Cyclamen,  per  dozen . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Dracaena  termiualis,  per 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

dozen . 

18 

0 

42 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  , . 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var..  each  . . 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Ericas,  per  dozen  . ,  . , 

9 

0 

24 

0 

„  (specimens)  ..  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Euonvmus.  var..  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Poinsettia,  per  dozen. .  . . 

12 

0 

15 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var..  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Solanums.  per  dozen. .  .. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  .. 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Tulips,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Ferns  (small'i  per  hundred 

4 

0 

8 

0 

GALLOWAYS. 


“  Galloways  are  admittedly  a  hardy  race,  which  can  be  kept 
the  g- eater  part  of  the  year  in  the  open,  with  the  sky  as  the  only 
roof  above  them,  and  far  from  being  epicures,  they  will  pick  up 
and  thrive  on  coarse  herbage  that  some  of  the  more  dainty  breeds 
would  be  slow  to  consume.”  So  wi-ites  the  Rev.  John  Gillespie, 
Editor  of  the  “  Galloway  Herd  Book,”  in  the  *•  Live  Stock 
Journal  Almanac.”  The  hardiness  strikes  one  as  the  primary 
characteristic  even  when  seeing  a  few  of  this  remarkable  breed 
of  polled  cattle  at  an  ordinary  cattle  show.  We  had  so  seen 
them,  and  must  admit  not  being  part  cularly  impressed  by  them 
in  the  showyard.  Nor  was  it  till  we  recently  saw  the  Border 
Blackskins  on  their  native  heath  in  considerable  numbers,  that 
we  were  able  to  appreciate  the  full  force,  value,  and  truth  of 
Mr  Gillespie’s  description  of  them  On  hill  and  dale  did  we 
see  them  out  on  the  bleak  Cumberland  Fells,  thriving  on  the 
coarse  herbage  almost  as  well  as  those  on  the  richer  pastures 
of  the  alluvium  of  the  river  Eden.  Not  quite  as  well,  nor  were 
the  hill  herds  so  presentable  as  the  dale  beasts,  many  of  which, 
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in  addition  to  better  food  and  shelter,  had  the  advantage  of 
pedigree,  parentage,  and  selection. 

Though  so  shaggy  coated,  the  Galloway  is  altogether  superior 
to  the  Kyloes  or  West  Highland  cattle.  It  is  very  symmetrical, 
close  knit,  and  compact,  with  a  massive  body,  very  fleshy,  a  deep 
chest,  level  back,  well  filled  hips,  width  of  chine,  and  a  depth, 
length,  and  squareness  of  build  that  requires  some  study  to  be 
fully  realised,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  its  sturdy  legs.  Li.^e 
the  Hereford,  it  has  evidently  been  bred  for  beef,  and  selected 
beasts  appeared  to  possess  all  the  points  which  combine  to 
render  such  animals  profitable.  If  in  them  the  requisite  early 
maturity  is  present  in  combination  with  other  points,  as  we 
believe  it  to  be  (for  they  are  said  to  ‘  fatten  kindly”),  then 
indeed  are  tbey  worthy  of  much  more  general  attention  from 
southern  graziers  than  is  accorded  them.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  a  herd  of  Galloways  of  eighteen  or  twenty  months, 
in  fresh  condition  at  turn-out  time  in  spring,  would  prove  much 
more  profitable  to  the  grazier  in  tbe  following  October  than  the 
ordinary  store  beast. 

Though  inferior  milkers  as  regards  quantity  the  milk  is  rich, 
and  the  butter  so  delicious  as  to  show  how  possible  it  is  to 
obtain  valuable  dairy  cows  by  selection  even  from  Galloways. 
If  the  popular  belief  that  Suffolk  Redpolls  are  descendants  from 
the  Galloways  which  have  long  been  sent  from  Scotland  to 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  such  large  numbers  for  grazing  is  correct, 
it  affords  ample  proof  of  what  is  possible  with  Galloways.  It 
is  altogether  a  question  of  selection.  That  is  how  in  tbe  past 
we  have  obtained  animals  remarkable  for  the  production  of  beef 
or  milk,  or  both  in  combination,  for  neither  of  these  desirable 
characteristics  are  fixed  in  any  breed.  It  is  precisely  because 
the  fieshy  Suffolk  Redpolls  have  such  a  high  average  yield  of 
milk  so  rich  as  to  rival  that  of  the  Jerseys,  and  also  fatten  so 
freely,  that  we  regard  them  as  ideal  farmer’s  cows. 

Hardy  as  the  Galloways  undoubtedly  are,  some  shelter  is 
wisely  afforded  them  in  commodious  hovels  at  night,  and  most 
probably  in  rough  or  snowy  weather.  We  had  no  opportunity 
of  inquiring  as  closely  as  we  should  like  to  do  into  this  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  detail  of  management,  but  the  provision 
of  shelter  showed  that  its  value  was  understood  and  appreciated. 
Where,  indeed,  should  it  be  if  not  upon  such  bleak  pasturage  ? 
The  gathering  of  the  cattle  near  the  hovels  towards  evening 
told  plainly  enough  of  the  shelter  and  food  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  at  night.  As  we  have  so  often  shown,  the  power 
of  endurance  of  the  most  hardy  animals  ought  never  to  be 
taxed  so  much  as  to  bring  down  condition  and  endanger  life. 
Certainly  no  contrast  could  be  greater  than  that  afforded  by 
the  plump,  fleshy  condition  of  these  sturdy  animals  and  the 
gaunt,  emaciated  beasts  that  are  now  to  be  seen  out  on  Leicester¬ 
shire  pastures.  We  do  not  forget  how  much  the  long  drought 
had  to  do  with  this  lamentable  state  of  things  in  the  Midlands, 
and  that  northern  counties  suffered  much  less  from  it ;  but  we 
confess  to  a  desire  to  see  a  herd  of  Galloways  on  rich  Midland 
pasture.  Why  not,  indeed  ?  They  would  answer  as  well  as  the 
Herefords,  and  under  good  management  must  come  off  ripe  for 
the  butcher  at  a  fair  profit. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Pay  no  heed  to  fanciful  statements  as  to  the  exact  value  of  various 
manures  for  corn,  or  a  given  date  for  sowing.  When  the  frost  departs 
and  the  land  is  in  condition  sow'  the  corn  at  once,  only  tiike  care  to  have 
the  best  sample  of  seed  procurable  without  going  to  an  extravagant  outlay 
for  it.  In  these  times  it  does  not  answer  to  purchase  enough  Oats  or  Barley 
for  a  20-acre  field  at  lOs.  a  bushel,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so.  It  is  only 
under  exceptional  conditions  that  we  ever  give  so  much  for  seed  corn . 
That  was  when  we  had  several  farms  in  hand,  and  made  the  home  farm 
a  nursery  for  raising  seed  for  outlying  farms.  Then  we  bought  special 
sorts  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats  at  special  rates,  not  always  to  advan¬ 
tage,  for  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  and  certain  showy  sorts  did  not 
always  prove  equal  to  the  promise  of  a  show-yard  sample.  For  all 
ordinary  purposes  a  good  sample  can  be  obtained  at  local  markets,  or,  better 
still,  can  be  had  from  well-screened  home  grown  corn.  Then,  with  a  good 
seed  bed  well  stored  with  fertility,  either  through  the  previous  crop  or 


by  drilling  manure  with  the  seed,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  a 
full  crop,  plenty  of  straw,  and  a  fine  bold  sample  of  corn. 

By  sowing  in  the  manner  indicated  while  the  soil  is  in  suitable 
condition,  seed  germination  and  a  full  even  plant  is  a  certainty.  If 
Rye  Grass,  mixed  seeds,  Clover,  or  Sainfoin  are  to  follow  the  corn,  wait 
till  the  plant  is  visible  along  the  rows,  and  then  drill  in  the  green  crop. 
This  method  affords  the  corn  a  fair  start,  and  prevents  the  green  crop 
from  too  vigorous  growth  before  harvest.  We  have  several  times  seen  so 
much  grass  in  the  bottom  of  corn  sheaves  as  to  be  a  serious  nuisance 
and  hindrance  in  harvest.  To  all  farmers  south  of  the  Trent  we  advise 
including  a  few  acres  of  land  for  Green  Maize,  to  be  sown  about  the 
first  week  in  June.  This  crop  might  follow  the  last  field  of  Swedes,  or 
Rye,  or  Kale,  or  Sainfoin  folded  with  lambs.  It  is  immaterial  what  the 
crop  is  or  what  purpose  the  land  has  been  turned  to. 


CURING  HAMS  AND  BACON. 

In  the  issue  for  January  11th  you  give  a  recipe  for  pickling  hams,  but 
I  have  no  means  of  smoking,  so  cannot  make  any  use  of  it.  Can  you 
give  me  any  advice  on  storing  bacon  after  it  is  dried  ?  After  mine  is 
dry  (hung  up  to  the  kitchen  ceiling)  it  is  put  away  in  a  chest  filled 
(fresh  every  year)  with  lime,  wood  ashes,  and  chaff.  The  kitchen  is 
small,  and  gets  too  hot  after  March  and  April.  Except  for  getting  very 
dusty  and  requiring  scraping  before  cooking,  it  usually  keeps  fairly  well. 
I  fancy  the  lime  makes  it  rather  hard  and  dry  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
if  hung  in  a  lumber  room  it  is  very  apt  to  get  the  weevils  or  turn  green 
mouldy  in  damp  weather.  Being  badly  off  for  a  good  airy  place  to  hang 
it  in,  I  expect  nothing  can  be  done  except  putting  it  away  in  the  chest, 
but  I  thought  possibly  you  might  be  able  to  recommend  some  improve¬ 
ment.  Can  you  also  tell  me  what  is  the  special  method  of  curing  Wilt¬ 
shire  bacon,  which  I  see  you  refer  to  in  January  25th  ?  When  is  the 
weevil  fly  to  be  most  guarded  against  ? — W.  H.  B. 

[If  you  have  to  send  your  hams  to  a  distance  for  the  smoking,  do  not 
hesitate  to  do  so.  The  delicious  flavour  of  hams  cured  as  we  advise 
renders  them  superior  to  any  you  can  buy.  A  dry,  well  ventilated 
room  is  required  for  keeping  bacon.  The  weevil  fly  attacks  hams  and 
bacon  during  the  summer  months,  but  the  fly  may  be  kept  off  by 
placing  both  hams  and  flitches  in  stout  paper  bags,  or  preferably  in  an 
insect-proof  enclosure,  which  is  managed  by  covering  all  openings  with 
perforated  zinc  having  very  small  holes.  For  Wiltshire  bacon  the  pigs 
are  singed,  not  scalded.  When  the  pork  is  cold,  the  flitches  are  salted 
in  the  pickle  of  which  we  gave  the  recipe.  Under  the  new  system  the 
flitches  are  at  once  pumped,  i.e.,  the  pickle  or  brine  is  forced  into  the 
thick  parts  of  the  meat,  this  is  done  by  a  force  pump  or  salting  syringe. 
It  is  well  to  mention  that  the  pickle  is  boiled,  and  skimmed  till  all  scum 
disappears,  then  left  to  cool  and  settle  till  clean.  After  the  pumping, 
the  flitches  are  laid  on  benches  skin  downwards,  and  are  sprinkled  over 
with  an  equal  mixture  of  saltpetre  and  food  preservative,  both  to 
preserve  the  meat  and  maintain  the  colour.  Finely  powdered  salt  is  also 
well  rubbed  in.  After  three  days  the  sides  are  turned,  or  rather  their 
position  is  reversed,  the  lower  sides  being  brought  to  the  top,  fresh  salt 
being  again  rubbed  in.  If  for  immediate  use,  four  or  five  more  days  in 
the  salt  is  sufficient  ;  if  for  keeping,  then  eight  or  nine  days.  They  are 
then  washed  in  cold  water,  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  hung  up  to 
dry.  When  dry,  they  are  ready  as  green  bacon  ;  if  they  are  to  be  smoked 
they  are  dusted  with  finely  ground  pea  meal,  and  hung  up  in  the  smoke 
house  for  two  days.  These  are  the  chief  points  of  the  modern  “  express  ” 
method  of  bacon  curing.  You  will  probably  find  the  old  and  slower  way 
of  placing  the  flitches  in  pickle  answer  best.] 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Ctaemlcal  IMCanures  (T.  C.  C.'). — Your  letter  was  one  day  too  late 
for  the  information  you  need  being  obtained  for  publication  this  week. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamden  Square,  London. 

Lat.sio  32'40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8/0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

S 

1894. 

February. 

1  Barometer 

1  at  32",  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  . . 

11 

29-571 

50-8 

48-0 

S.W. 

430 

54-3 

44-0 

68-3 

39-2 

0-033 

Monday  . . 

12 

29-526 

41-7 

37-2 

W. 

43  8 

46-7 

38-8 

83-8 

34-0 

— 

Tuesday  . . 

13 

29-956 

37-1 

34-4 

N.W. 

42-2 

45-1 

32-3 

77-9 

26-3 

— 

Wednesday 

14 

30-173 

34-3 

33-4 

N. 

40-9 

45-1 

29-2 

76-2 

25-9 

0-079 

Thursday  . . 

15 

30-1691 

39-3 

39-1 

S  E. 

39  9 

47*8 

33-2 

51-8 

29-3 

0-010 

Friday 

13 

30-084 

42-9 

40-7 

S.B. 

40-8 

47-2 

58-9 

53-2 

35-4 

0-040 

Saturday  . . 

17 

30-182 

36-8 

35-6 

E. 

41-0 

39-8 

37-1 

51-0 

357 

0-408 

29  952 

40-4 

38  3 

41-7 

46-6 

36-2 

66-0 

32-3 

0-575 

REMAKKS. 

11th. — Gale  all  day,  generally  overcast  and  occasional  spots  of  rain  ;  showers  at  night. 
12th. — High  wind  and  bright  sunshine  throughout. 

1 3th. — Bright  sunshine  throughout.  14th.— Bright  and  sunny  all  day. 

15th. — Almost  continuous  light  rain  from  2.30  A.M.  to  9  A.M.,  and  drizzle  till  2  P.M.; 
overcast  after  and  fair  evening. 

igth  — Overcast  all  day ;  fair  evening.  17th. — Incessant  rain  from  6.30  A.M.  to  10  p.m. 

Not  so  warm  as  the  previous  week,  but  temperature  still  above  the  average. — 
G.  J.  Symons. 
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MASTERING  THE  ONION 
MAGGOT— AN  APPEAL. 

- X -  : 

The  season  of  seed-sowing  is  again  upon  us,  and  many  persons 
have,  no  doubt,  commenced  the  work  in  anticipation  of  a 
bountiful  harvest  in  due  time,  but  if  we  are  to  reap  the  full  reward 
we  must  adopt  the  best  methods  of  preparation  and  cultivation. 
The  soil  must  be  enriched  and  fertilised  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed  ;  then,  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  the  hoe  should  be 
freely  used  to  keep  the  soil  open  and  allow  of  its  nutrient  elements 
having  free  access  to  the  roots,  and  also  to  keep  down  weeds  that 
would  otherwise  not  only  choke  the  plants  but  appropriate  their 
food.  Yet  after  all  this  and  more  has  been  done,  how  often  do 
we  wake  up  some  morning  to  find  that  disease,  or  some  insect  pest, 
has  attacked  our  otherwise  fiourishing  plants,  and  ruin  seems 
staring  them  in  the  face.  I  am  afraid  that  many  such  instances 
could  be  recorded  throughout  the  country  in  a  season,  and  this 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Onion  crop. 

We  hear  on  every  side  of  large  plots  of  Onions  being  taken  off 
by  the  Onion  maggot — fine,  healthy-looking  plots,  going  utterly  to 
ruin  in  a  few  days.  How  is  it  to  be  prevented,  or,  rather,  where 
is  the  cure  ?  I  attended  some  lectures  only  a  short  time  ago,  and 
one  of  the  subjects  treated  was  the  Onion.  The  lecturer  spoke  at 
great  length,  and  gave  his  idea  as  to  the  best  means  of  prevention 
from  an  attack  of  the  maggot.  He  advised  early  sowing,  and  the 
use  of  soot  and  lime  frequently  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  as 
some  of  the  best  means  of  prevention.  He  said  the  weakest  plants 
were  always  attacked,  and  when  asked  where  the  fly  would  deposit 
its  eggs  if  there  were  no  weak  plants,  he  said  that  he  thought 
there  would  always  be  some  laggards  in  every  district,  who  would, 
either  through  poor  cultivation  or  neglect  of  early  sowing,  provide 
weak  plants  for  the  maggot.  That  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but 
I  think  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  want  to  get  a  little  farther.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  professor  who  boasted  that  he  had  found  out  many  new 
diseases,  and  when  asked  if  hi  had  found  a  cure,  he  answered  no, 
but  he  had  succeeded  in  finding  some  very  long  names  for  them. 
It  is  the  cure  we  want,  as,  obviously,  long  names  do  not  help  us 
out  of  difficulties,  but  rather  tend  to  make  a  few  more  to  be  over¬ 
come. 

It  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  if  a  cure  is  not  found  for  the 
Onion  maggot  it  must  spread  over  the  country,  until  at  some  futnre 
time  it  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  grow  Onions.  In 
speaking  to  a  practical  gardener  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liverpool  a  short  time  ago  he  told  me  that  in  many  gardens  in  his 
district  Onion  growing  had  been  wholly  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  maggot.  We  all  know  that  there  are  some  as  able  cultivators 
in  the  Liverpool  district  as  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  if  they 
are  unable  to  cope  with  the  enemy  it  stands  to  reason  it  must 
increase,  and  if  there  should  not  be  sufficient  weakly  plants  for  the 
fly  to  deposit  eggs  on  it  is  certain  that  it  will  attack  strong  ones. 
If  there  are  any  readers  of  the  Journal  who  have  found  out  a 
means  of  mastering  the  maggot  or  destroying  the  enemy  in  any  of 
its  stages,  hundreds  of  persons  throughout  the  country  would  be 
very  pleased  to  hear  of  it,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  Editor  would  be 
pleased  to  give  them  a  corner  to  relate  their  experience  in. 

I  quite  concur  with  the  remarks  made  by  “  A  Blait  Bowkail  ” 
(page  139  of  your  last  issue),  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
experimental  schools  could  be  established  in  the  country,  where 


experiments  could  be  Carrie!  out  in  oider  to  prove  the  efficacy  of 
the  VErious  scientific  disco veiies,  and  where  also  reliable  men  could 
make  experiments  with  the  object  of  making  new  discoveries.  The 
results  of  their  investigations  could  then  be  handed  to  the  public 
in  a  concise  form,  and  it  would  be  information  that  could  be  relied 
upon — something  that  the  practical  gardener  of  the  present  day 
needs,  for  there  is  so  much  expected  of  him  nowadays,  that  he  has 
no  time  to  make  experiments  for  himself,  and  as  your  correspondent 
says,  as  that  duty  belongs  to  nobody  we  have  to  rely  upon  whoever 
may  think  well  to  take  it  up. 

Some  of  the  leading  nurserymen  have  done  a  great  deal  for  us 
in  that  way,  and  also  there  are  not  a  few  amateurs  who,  having  a 
fair  share  of  time  at  their  disposal,  and  being  interested  in 
horticultural  pursuits,  or  perhaps  the  cultivation  of  some  particular 
class  of  plants,  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  their  time,  and  money 
too,  in  making  experiments  with  them  for  finding  out  the  best 
possible  means  of  growing  them  to  perfection.  We  also  find  that 
as  a  rule  if  they  do  make  any  new  discoveries  they  are  always 
ready  to  impart  the  knowledge  they  have  worked  so  hard  for  to 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow  men  ;  but  I  think  the  time  is  coming 
when  we  must  have  a  better  means  for  making  scientific  research 
than  the  present  haphazard  one. — W.  S.  E. 

[Very  readily  shall  we  afford  space  for  records  of  experiments 
and  successful  practice  in  combating  the  destructive  enemy  of  one 
of  our  most  useful  food  crops.  One  of  the  simplest  methods  we 
have  found  of  mastering  the  maggot  is  to  sow  ordinary  so-called 
spring  Onions  in  the  autumn,  mulch  the  ground  in  the  spring 
with  spent  hops,  and  spray  the  plants  a  few  times  in  the  evening 
with  soapsuds  and  petroleum  as  the  fly  emerges  for  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  eggs.  Experiments  with  Onions  have  been  conducted 
in  Somersetshire,  and  we  expect  to  receive  a  report  in  due  course 
in  the  meantime  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  our  readers  have 
to  say  on  mastering  the  Onion  maggot.] 


PLANTING  YOUNG  VINES. 

It  is  important  that  Vines  to  make  good  progress  should  be 
properly  planted.  A  little  trouble  spent  in  doing  the  work  well  is 
more  than  repaid  by  the  superior  crops  of  fruit  obtained.  Hasty 
and  improper  planting  is  conducive  to  failure.  Vines  are  expected 
to  last  at  least  fifteen  years  in  good  condition,  indeed  double  that 
period  is  not  considered  too  long,  provided  the  crops  of  fruic 
annually  taken  from  them  are  satisfactory.  Nowadays  there  is 
such  a  rage  for  large  bunches  of  Grapes  that  many  Vines  are 
renewed  long  before  they  are  actually  worn  out.  No  hard  and  fast 
date  can  be  named  when  Vines  should  be  planted  ;  so  long  as  the 
work  is  executed  before  the  new  shoots  burst  into  leaf  no  harm  is 
done.  Many  Vines  are  planted  with  new  growths  a  couple  of  feet 
long,  but  these  are  Vines  raised  from  eyes  duiing  the  current  yea-, 
the  roots  of  which  are  not  parted  from  the  soil  as  in  the  case  of 
planting  canes  that  are  a  year  old.  As  a  rule  the  present  is  a  good 
time  for  planting  where  the  border  is  inside  the  house.  If 
Vines  are  planted  in  February  the  border  ought  to  have  been  made 
at  least  a  month,  preftrably  two  months.  Allow  time  for  the  soil 
to  settle  down  near  its  finished  level.  The  soil  on  the  top  of  the 
new  border  should  be  made  firm,  but  not  trodden  if  it  is  in  a  wet 
state,  or  it  will  be  in  a  close  sodden  condition,  not  favourable  to 
the  quick  rooting  of  the  Vines. 

The  best  Vines  for  planting  are  those  raised  from  eyes  the 
previous  year,  restricted  to  one  stem  during  the  summer,  and 
thoroughly  ripened  under  full  exposure  to  light  and  air  in  the 
autumn,  finally  standing  them  out  of  doors  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall  to  complete  their  maturation.  In  such  a  position  the  Vines 
may  remain  until  required  for  planting,  provided  the  roots  are  safe 
from  frost  by  covering  the  pots  with  stable  litter  or  leaves.  At 
planting  time  the  soil  should  be  just  moist,  as  in  this  state  it  leaves 
the  roots  bettor  than  being  either  dust  dry  or  very  wet.  The 
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process  of  disentangling  the  roots  is  then  easily  carried  out.  While 
some  persons  do  not  advise  the  removal  of  everf  particle  of  soil 
from  the  roots  at  planting  time,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  this 
practice,  thinking  that  the  larger  the  space  occupied  by  the  roots 
in  the  border  the  better. 

The  canes  will  be  probably  6  feet  long,  or  perhaps  more, 
but  for  convenience  in  planting  this  length  of  stem  may  be 
reduced  to  2  feet.  This  is  best  done  soon  after  the  leaves  fall. 
Spread  out  the  roots  as  thinly  and  as  straight  as  possible  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Many  of  them  may  extend  4  feet  or  perhaps 
more.  If  the  border  be  on  the  combination  principle,  part  in  and 
part  out,  some  of  the  roots  should  be  spread  in  the  direction  of  the 
arches  for  the  outside  border,  but  the  bulk  must  be  disposed  to 
occupy  the  inside  border.  They  should  be  thinly  covered  with 
fine  soil  and  about  2  inches  of  coarser  material  over  that,  pressing 
it  down  firmly  with  the  hand.  In  three  or  four  days,  if  the  soil 
show  a  tendency  to  become  dry  on  the  surface,  give  water  at 
a  temperature  of  about  90°.  A  mulching  2  inches  thick  with 
partly  decayed  stable  manure,  sweetened  by  turning,  will  maintain 
the  roots  in  a  moist  state,  and  act  as  an  inducement  to  keeping 
them  near  the  surface.  Instead  of  treading  on  a  newly  made 
border,  especially  in  a  wet  state,  lay  down  boards  to  walk  upon. 
The  roots  take  much  more  readily  to  the  soil  when  in  a  firm  but 
not  a  soddened  state  than  they  do  to  a  light  medium.  Place  a 
stake  to  each  cane  to  prevent  its  moving  about  and  being  injured. 

In  a  general  way  one  rod  only  is  allowed  to  each  Vine.  It  will 
not  be  advisable  to  cut  the  cane  further  back  after  planting,  as  it 
might  show  a  tendency  to  bleed  rather  too  much,  thus  weakening 
the  future  growth.  Remove  two  or  three  of  the  buds  near  the 
point  of  the  cane,  and  when  it  can  be  seen  that  those  at  the  base 
are  swelling  freely  remove  all  but  two  nearest  the  base.  One  only 
is  required  to  furnish  the  ultimate  rod,  but  it  is  wise  to  retain  two 
as  a  safeguard  in  case  of  damage  to  one  by  slugs  or  from  any  other 
cause.  If  one  only  were  retained  the  loss  of  that  would  cripple 
the  cane  for  the  year.  When  these  two  shoots  reach  from  4  inches 
to  6  inches  long  they  are  pretty  safe  from  slug  attacks,  as  seldom 
do  these  pests  attack  them  afterwards.  I  always  keep  the  surface 
soil  about  the  Vines  sprinkled  with  soot  as  a  preventive  against 
these  marauders  by  night,  they  being  especially  fond  of  succulent 
Vine  shoots.  The  2  feet  of  stem  denuded  of  its  buds  will  be 
useful  to  tie  the  shoots  to,  as  it  need  not  be  cut  away  until  next 
pruning  time.  I  omitted  to  say  that  about  4  inches  from  the  front 
wall  is  a  suitable  distance  to  plant  the  Vines. — E.  Molyneux. 


CELOSIA  PLUMOSA. 

All  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  plant  where 
it  is  made  the  subject  of  careful  and  skilful  cultivation,  will  readily 
admit  that  more  attention  should  be  devoted  to  it  by  a  larger 
circle  of  growers  than  is  the  case  at  present.  When  well  grown  it 
will  rank  high  amongst  our  showiest  and  most  useful  decorative 
plants.  In  respect  to  treatment  it  is  not  very  fastidious,  although 
where  the  best  results  are  aimed  at  rather  more  than  ordinary 
care  is  certainly  necessary.  This  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
result,  and  the  little  extra  trouble  should  never  be  begrudged. 
Many  persons  when  first  seeing  this  plant  in  a  condition  bordering 
closely  on  perfection  are  so  attracted  by  its  beauty  that  they 
resolve  to  essay  its  cultivation,  but  the  result  is  often  disappointing, 
because  they  had  failed  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
methods  employed. 

This  failure  in  obtaining  information  from  successful  growers 
arises  from  various  causes,  the  most  prominent  being  a  fear  of  dis¬ 
playing  a  lack  of  in  telligence  by  inquiring.  This  cannot  be  too  greatly 
deplored,  for  much  valuable  time  is  often  lost  in  endeavouring  to 
find  out  for  ourselves  those  methods  which  the  growers  would  give 
on  application  either  personally,  or  what  is  far  better,  through  the 
medium  of  the  gardening  press.  By  some  few  persons  the  practice 
of  others,  no  matter  how  successful  they  may  be,  is  considered 
unworthy  of  imitation,  especially  when  the  plant  under  considera¬ 
tion  happens  to  be  one  with  which  they  themselves  have  failed. 
That  this  is  so,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  too  painfully  apparent  in 
the  cultivation  of  many  plants.  A  more  foolish  policy  to  pursue 
it  would  be  hard  to  imagine,  for  it  resembles  more  than  anything 
else  a  groping  in  the  darkness  for  an  indefinite  period  after  some¬ 
thing  which  could  readily  have  been  found  at  the  start  if  due 
advantage  had  been  taicen  of,  and  not  contempt  expressed  for,  the 
light.  Persons  holding  such  opinions  should  always,  whenever 
found,  be  regarded  as  objects  of  pity,  for  they  are  generally  as 
ignorant  as  they  are  bigoted.  It  is  not  with  the  hope  of 
enlightening  this  section  of  the  garden  fraternity  that  these  notes 
are  written,  but  of  stimulating  a  greater  interest  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Celosia  plumosa  amongst  persons  desirous  of  growing  it  to 
a  high  state  of  excellence. 


The  first  consideration  mast  be,  when  it  is  that  the  plants  are 
needed  in  bloom.  This  should  always  be  decided  before  the 
seed  is  sown,  as  no  interruption  or  check  must  occur  between  this 
and  the  flowering  period  beyond  that  occasioned  by  the  plants 
remaining  in  small  pots  until  the  plumes  are  distinctly  visible.  If 
the  beginning  of  August  be  the  time  fixed  upon,  the  seed  should 
be  sown  about  the  fourth  week  in  March,  or  a  period  of  about  four 
clear  months  should  always  be  allowed  from  the  date  of  sowing.  Do 
not  sow  the  seed  too  thickly,  as  this  will  dispense  with  the  trouble 
of  pricking  out  the  seedlings,  which  can  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  seed  boxes  until  large  enough  to  place  in  pots.  Use  a  compost 
of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  and  cover  the  seeds 
lightly  with  fine  soil  ;  thoroughly  watered,  and  placed  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  70°  until  germination  has  taken  place,  when  remove 
to  cooler  quarters,  placing  the  boxes  near  the  glass.  This  will 
be  conducive  to  a  sturdy  growth,  which  is  to  be  desired. 

When  the  seedlings  are  3  inches  high  they  should  be  placed  singly 
in  3  or  4-inch  pots.  With  the  addition  of  a  little  decayed  manure  the 
compost  already  advised  will  do  for  this  potting,  as  much  growth 
is  not  by  any  means  desirable  until  after  the  final  potting  has 
taken  place.  For  a  few  days  after  potting  the  plants  must  be 
kept  close  to  enable  them  to  become  established  in  the  new  soil, 
but  when  this  has  taken  place  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  will 
suffice.  From  this  time  onwards  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a 
light  position,  watering  and  ventilating  judiciously.  Let  them 
remain  in  their  first  pots  until  the  plume  is  visible,  which  is  a  great 
help  in  determining  the  different  shades. 

Pots  of  6  and  7  inches  in  diameter  will  be  large  enough  to 
flower  the  plants  in  ;  the  smaller  size  should  be  used  for 
the  yellows,  as  these  are  generally  weaker  in  growth  than  the 
scarlets  and  crimsons.  For  this  potting  the  following  compost 
will  be  found  suitable  : — Three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  horse 
droppings  (not  too  fresh),  one  part  rough  leaf  mould,  and  one  part 
of  coarse  sand,  which  should  be  slightly  increased  or  decreased 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  loam.  When  the  plants  have 
become  established,  any  house  or  frame  where  a  minimum  tem¬ 
perature  of  55°  can  be  secured  will  suit  them  ;  abundance  of  air 
should  therefore  be  left  on  day  and  night  when  the  weather  will 
permit.  If  possible  all  air  should  be  admitted  at  the  top  ©f 
the  house,  this  effectually  prevents  sudden  draughts  reaching 
the  plants,  which  is  so  often  the  experience  from  front  or  side 
ventilation. 

Watering  must  be  done  with  discretion,  as  the  fine  roots  of  these 
plants  are  very  susceptible  to  injury  if  the  soil  is  allowed  to  become 
soured  by  unnecessary  applications  of  water  ;  yet  at  no  time 
must  water  be  withheld  long  enough  to  cause  flagging.  To  avoid 
risk  of  accident  it  is  advisable  at  this  stage  to  support  each  plant 
by  fastening  it  to  a  small  stake.  If  the  largest  plumes  are  desired 
all  the  side  shoots  should  be  taken  off  immediately  they  appear, 
but  generally  these  are  allowed  to  develop  and  form  with  the 
central  plume  a  gorgeous  head  of  colour.  When  the  plumes  have 
become  expanded  less  water  is  needed.  With  the  above  treatment 
consistently  followed  central  plumes  of  from  8  to  18  inches  in 
length  should  be  the  result.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  strain, 
and  care  should  be  withheld  to  secure  the  finest  procurable,  which 
when  once  obtained  may  be  preserved,  a  selection  being  saved 
from  the  finest  plumes  every  year  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
— Sassenach. 


BIRDS  AND  CATERPILLAR  MIMICRY. 

We  are  all  of  us  as  gardeners  familiar  with  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  caterpillars  that  work  mischief  to  our  plants  and  trees  are 
difficult  to  detect ;  often  we  see  the  damage  done,  but  the  offender 
has  made  himself  scarce.  A  host  of  species,  chiefly  of  small  size, 
conceal  themselves  in  buds  and  flowers,  in  folded  or  curled  leaves. 
It  is  the  habit  of  other  caterpillars  to  leave  their  food  by  day, 
retiring  into  nooks  and  crannies,  or  descending  to  the  earth,  and 
others  there  are  which  escape  notice  by  what  we  call  mimicry — 
that  is  to  say,  that  by  peculiarities  of  form,  of  marking,  or  of 
colour,  they  bear  resemblance  to  the  vegetable  substance  upon 
which  they  are  resting,  and  so  seem  to  be  a  part  of  it,  especially 
while  they  are  motionless.  There  are,  however,  some  instances 
where  even  in  the  act  of  feeding  caterpillars  are  unnoticed,  owing 
to  their  disguise  and  cautious  movements.  The  object  of  this 
mimicry  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  protection  of  the  insects  from 
their  foes,  by  which  otherwise  a  brood  might  be  exterminated  ;  but 
it  has  lately  been  questioned  whether  there  is  much  weight  in  the 
supposition  after  all.  It  is  a  point  not  without  interest  to 
gardeners,  for  their  efforts  to  keep  under  destructive  species  are 
largely  aided  by  the  natural  enemies  of  many  of  these.  Certainly, 
as  far  as  regards  parasitic  insects  that  attack  caterpillars,  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  deceived  by  caterpillar  mimicry,  since  they  pursue 
their  victims  by  the  sense  of  touch  or  hearing,  perhaps  by  smell 
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also,  not  depending  on  sight  alone.  Birds  may  appear  to  rely  more 
upon  sight,  but  many  of  the  insect-eaters  show  themselves  clever 
in  detecting  caterpillars  hidden  within  rolled-up  leaves,  and  they 
will  pull  chrysalids  out  of  cocoons  in  which  they  are  encased.  Some 
very  showy  caterpillars,  such  as  those  of  the  shark  moths,  do  not 
attract  birds,  nor  does  the  yellow  and  black  species  that  strips  our 
Gooseberries,  excepting  the  cuckoo,  which  is  said  to  devour  them  ; 
it  has  recently  been  stated  the  sparrow  does,  too,  but  the  evidence 
is  doubtful. 

Still,  the  common  sparrow  is  an  extensive  eater  of  insects, 
caterpillars  amongst  them.  This  is  allowed  even  by  its  enemies, 
and  as  bearing  upon  the  protectiveness  of  mimicry  in  insects  we 
note  the  fact  that  most  years  the  bird  probably  clears  off  numbers 
of  the  butterfly  caterpillars  which  damage  our  Cabbages  and  allied 
plants.  The  more  troublesome  of  the  two  familiar  species  is 
Pieris  Rapae,  a  feeder  not  only  upon  vegetables  but  various  garden 
flowers,  and  the  caterpillar  is  easily  overlooked  by  anyone  not 
an  entomologist.  Its  green  and  yellow  tints  are  inconspicuous, 
and  it  reposes  with  the  body  pressed  against  a  leaf  ;  but  its 
resemblance  to  a  part  of  the  plant  does  not  prevent  a  sparrow 
from  detecting  it,  though  the  bird  may  find  speedier  the  large 
P.  Brassicae,  which  has  the  bluish-green  skin  decorated  with 
black.  In  two  groups  of  small  butterflies  we  have  singular 
examples  of  mimicry.  The  caterpillars  of  the  hairstreaks  much 
resemble  woodlice,  and  those  of  several  blues  are  like  small  shells  ; 
but  these  are  not  seen  in  gardens,  so  we  have  not  made  sufficient 
observations  on  them  to  know  whether  they  escape  birds  by  their 
odd  aspect.  Passing  to  the  moths,  those  of  the  Sphinx  tribe  have 
taken  their  former  name  from  the  habit  they  have  of  reposing 
with  the  hind  segments  firmly  fixed  on  a  twig  and  the  front  seg¬ 
ments  raised  in  the  air.  Amongst  some  of  the  Bombyx  tribe,  such 
as  the  puss  moth,  a  like  habit  prevails.  These  caterpillars  have 
many  of  them  bright  colours  ;  sometimes  they  are  conspicuously 
striped,  and  I  doubt  whether  their  seeming  rigidity  would  deceive 
a  hungry  bird.  One  of  them,  nearly  full  grown,  would  furnish  a 
good  meal.  That  of  the  Privet  species,  common  upon  our  hedges, 
if  not  for  fear  of  birds,  for  some  reason  feeds  chiefly  at  early 
morn  and  dusk,  retiring  by  day  to  the  interior  of  the  bush.  The 
caterpillar  of  the  death’s  head,  again,  hides  by  day  under  the 
earth,  and  a  similar  mode  of  concealment  is  pursued  by  others  of 
the  tribe,  which  suggests  that  they  too  are  liable  to  be  devoured 
occasionally.  But  I  fancy,  as  a  rule,  birds  prefer  moderate  sized 
caterpillars  to  big  ones,  and  the  latter,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  are  not  the  cause  of  harm  to  garden  plants  or  shrubs, 
their  food  being  elsewhere  ;  it  is  the  small  species  that  give  us 
such  trouble. 

Amongst  the  geometer  moths  there  are  a  number  of  the  cater¬ 
pillars  that  closely  resemble  twigs,  not  merely  in  colour,  but  from 
having  bodies  angled  or  adorned  by  little  protuberances.  One  that 
is  a  feeder  upon  Honeysuckle,  several  fruit  trees,  and  the  Elder,  is 
the  brownish-yellow  caterpillar  of  the  swallowtail  moth,  a  very 
abundant  species;  but  it  also  eats  low-growing  plants  like  the 
Forget-me-not,  where  its  twig-like  aspect  is  no  protection  from 
starlings  and  other  birds  that  seek  insects  near  or  upon  the  earth. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  Thorn  moths  are  often  brown  and  humped, 
which  makes  them  deceptive  when  at  rest,  and  many  geometers  are 
fond  of  raising  themselves  straight  in  the  air,  holding  on  by  the 
last  pair  of  claspers  ;  even  if  touched  they  will  remain  rigid,  which 
suggests  that  it  is  a  mimetic  attitude.  Some  of  them,  however, 
have  colours  which  attract  the  eye,  and  it  seems  probable  that  a 
hungry  bird  would  soon  discover  they  were  not  inanimate  objects. 
But  birds,  why,  we  know  not,  pass  by  conspicuous  caterpillars, 
such  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  brindled  beauty  moth,  which 
is  purplish-brown,  red  and  yellow,  abundant  enough  about  our 
London  squares  upon  the  Lime  and  several  other  trees,  but  none 
of  the  birds  appear  to  notice  it,  nor  do  they  meddle  with  the 
showy  caterpillar  of  the  mottled  umber  moth,  a  dweller  upon 
various  shrubs. 

In  gardens  occurs  the  dull  grey  caterpillar  of  the  willow  beauty 
moth,  which  closely  resembles  a  fading  leaf  of  Rose  or  Plum,  upon 
which  it  frequently  feeds.  The  caterpillars  of  the  emeralds  are 
green  like  the  moths,  their  colour  closely  approaching  that  of  the 
foliage  they  consume,  and  some  ot  the  lichen-eating  caterpillars 
vary  in  tintRo  correspond,  as  it  is  assumed,  with  the  appearance 
of  their  food.  Many  grey  or  brown  caterpillars  select  for  their 
day’s  repose  a  place  on  a  tree-trunk  or  bough,  much  of  their  own 
colour,  where  they  draw  themselves  flat,  ascending  to  the  twigs 
after  sunset.  Amongst  the  fat-bodied  moths  that  have  caterpillars 
destructive  to  the  stems  or  crowns  of  herbaceous  plants  we  notice 
in  several  species  a  colour  of  the  body  which  approaches  that  of 
the  food,  though  the  insect  may  hide  by  day,  descending  atnongst 
the  roots.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  that  caterpillar  mimicry 
or  disguise  affords  them  much  protection  from  birds,  but  they 
often  escape  by  dropping  suddenly  frow  a  thread  if  danger  is  near. 


What  gives  undeniable  protection  to  many  species  is  a  clothing  of 
hairs  or  spines,  which  act  as  a  deterrent  to  most  birds.  Another 
noticeable  fact  is  that  the  webs  formed  by  gregarious  caterpillars 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  safeguard.  I  particularly  noticed  last 
summer,  in  gardens  swarming  with  nests  of  the  small  ermine  moth, 
the  numerous  birds  around  did  not  take  any  notice  of  them.  Birds 
do  not  seem  to  interfere  in  the  usual  way  with  the  winter  moth 
caterpillars  when  they  have  spread  their  threads  on  the  trees, 
though  they  hunt  them  eagerly  enough  soon  after  they  are 
hatched,  while  living  in  the  early  buds  of  fruit  trees,  and  open  too 
many  buds  by  mistake. — Entomologist. 


EXHIBITING  HARDY  FLOWERS. 


During  the  months  of  December,  1892,  and  January,  1893, 
there  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  several 
letters  on  this  subject,  and  when  I  wrote  to  certain  experts  for 
their  lists  of  the  best  herbaceous  perennials  for  exhibition,  I  also 
asked  for  their  opinions  as  to  the  most  effective  manner  of  staging 
the  flowers,  also  as  to  the  “  wording  ”  or  the  terms  to  be  laid  down 
in  the  schedules.  The  question  of  the  size  of  the  tubes  was  also 
brought  forward.  There  was  a  general  complaint  that  very  many 
stands  of  these  flowers  as  exhibited  at  the  provincial  shows  were 
wanting  in  graceful  arrangement,  and  so  crowded  or  “lumped” 
together  that  the  natural  habit  of  the  plant  was  completely  hidden, 
while  foliage  was  not  only  a  minor  consideration,  but  altogether 
disregarded.  Again,  it  was  stated  by  others  that  if  you  are  to 
exhibit  spikes  of  these  flowers  showing  its  natural  habit  of  growth, 
then  the  general  effect  of  the  stand  will  be  bare  and  thin,  and  the 
tout  ensemble  of  the  staging  wanting  in  colour  and  massiveness. 
Your  correspondents,  Mr.  S.  Arnott,  “  Y.  B.  A.  Z.,”  and  “A.  D.” 
advocated  2-inch  tubes,  as  against  a  1-inch  advocated  by  another 
correspondent. 

I  will  gather  up  briefly  the  result  of  my  inquiries  without 
mentioning  any  names,  but  my  correspondents  are  at  the  “top  of 
the  tree”  among  exhibitors  of  herbaceous  perennials. 

One  of  them  writes  :  “  A  schedule  ought  to  be  worded  against 
size,  as  I  often  find  immense  bunches  with  poor  variety,  lacking 
colour  and  rarity,  receiving  a  higher  award  than  a  stand  of  smaller 
bunches,  but  having  greater  variety,  colour,  and  quality.  Twelve 
bunches  should  not  be  allowed  more  than  3  feet  by  4  feet ;  thirty- 
six  not  more  than  4  feet  by  12  feet.  Bulbous  plants  should  be 
admissible.” 

Another  writes :  “  With  bunches  of  hardy  perennials  and 
hulbous-rooted  plants,  distinct,  I  would  allow  more  than  one  variety 
of  such  flowers  as  Delphiniums  and  Irises.  These  are  mostly  so 
distinct,  and  a  very  pale  sky-blue  Delphinium,  for  instance, 
gains  beauty  when  contrasted  with  a  deep  violet  blue  one  placed  at 
a  distance  in  the  same  stand,  and  shows  people  what  a  fine  range 
of  colours  there  is  in  suchlike  classes  of  plants.  As  regards  the 
size  of  the  bunches,  to  reduce  these  down  to  what  a  1-inch  tube 
would  hold  would  be  to  destroy  the  effect  they  have  in  a  show 
compared  with  the  massive  effect  such  as  our  firm  stage.  We 
spread  the  flowers  out  by  wedging  in  moss  so  that  the  individual 
blooms  stand  out  well.  The  largest  bunches  do  not  always  win, 
for  last  year  at  three  shows  at  least  we  were  successful  against 
bunches  nearly  double  the  size  of  our  owm  so  far  as  regards  the 
number  of  flowers.  If  you  reduce  the  tube  to  1  inch  nobody  would 
care  to  look  at  them  except,  perhaps,  the  half  a  dozen  enthusiasts. 
Managers  of  shows  must  be  considered  in  this  matter.” 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  concensus  of  opinion  that  the 
schedule  might  be  worded  as  follows  : — 


For  12  bunches, 
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iatinct  varieties  only  admissible  of  any  one  kind 


Of  course,  if  the  exhibitor  puts  six  varieties  of  Lilies,  Del¬ 
phiniums,  and  Irises  in  a  thirty-six  stand,  the  judges,  all  otter 
things  being  equal,  would  give  the  higher  award  to  the  stand  with 
the  greater  number  of  kinds.  But  this  is  not  likely  to  occur. 
Those  who  can  show  thirty-sixes  and  forty-eights  would  not  spoil 
their  stands  in  this  way,  but  they  might  improve  th;m  by  having, 
say,  two  Lilies,  two  Delphiniuirs,  or  two  Gladioli. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  chief  error  to  avoid  in  the  wording 
of  the  schedules  is  that  which  confuses  “  variety  ”  with  “kind.” 
Ao  regards  the  size  of  the  bunch,  taste  in  arrangement  and  general 
effect  is  now  so  generally  cultivated  and  has  so  marvellously  been 
improved  of  late  years  as  to  have  already  influenced  old-fashioned 
judges,  while  the  younger  generation  of  judges  and  gardeners, 
having  naturally  profited  by  the  graceful  arrangements  of  flowers 
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and  table  decorations  which  they  have  now  seen  for  several  years 
at  many  of  our  shows,  may  be  safely  relied  upon,  I  think,  to  as  a 
rule  give  sound  judgment. — J.  A.  Williams. 

[It  will  be  perceived  that  the  term  “  hardy  flowers  ”  embraces 
those  which  are  not  herbaceous,  including  Roses  and  other  flowering 
shrubs  which  pass  the  winter  in  gardens.] 


National  Eose  Society— Gold  Medal  Roses, 

I  AM  glad  that  Mr.  Williamson  (page  145),  and  no  doubt  others  also 
think  it  only  right  that  our  gold  medallists  and  their  Roses  should  have 
a  page  of  honour  allotted  to  them  in  our  Society’s  publications ;  but 
surely  it  is  neither  advisable  nor  necessary  (the  omission  having  thus 
early  been  pointed  out)  that  any  delay,  such  as  waiting  for  a  new 
catalogue,  should  occur  in  supplying  these  descriptions,  as  a  small  part 
of  the  annual  report  and  schedule  could  easily  be  assigned  to  describing 
such  important  awards.  The  schedules  are  usually  issued  in  May,  and 
this  is  February,  so  that  there  is  ample  time  for  all  the  information 
which  is  now  asked  for  being  put  in  type  and  properly  tabulated;  as  the 
names  of  the  medallists  and  their  Roses  have  not  hitherto  been  published 
all  the  information  of  the  years  long  past  should  be  clearly  specified,  as 
well  as  those  of  1893.  This  correction  should  be  promptly  made — Bis 
(lat  qui  cito  dat. 

Synonymous  Roses. 

I  congratulate  the  Society  and  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  the 
good  sense  shown  on  the  13th  inst.  in  restoring  the  synonymous  Roses, 
which  had  been  erroneously  omitted,  there  having  been  no  authority 
given  to  omit  them,  there  was  no  special  authority  required  beyond  that 
of  the  Committee  to  rectify  an  obvious  and  serious  blunder. 

The  Clashing  of  Rose  Meetings. 

Cannot  this  unfortunate  clashing  be  in  some  wav  obviated  /  We 
have  now  three  Rose  fixtures  arranged  for  the  27th  June,  and  two  for 
the  4th  July.  Every  member  who  takes  an  interest  of  any  kind  in  the 
“dear  old  National”  will  most  naturally  prefer  to  go  to  the  Society’s 
meeting  at  Windsor;  but  rosarians  who  have  attended  the  meetings  at 
Sutton  and  Farningham  as  I  have  (in  the  case  of  Sutton  for  eight  or 
nine  consecutive  years)  will  regret  that  they  cannot  go  on  the  same  day 
to  these  pleasant  places.  In  the  same  way,  as  I  have  before  pointed 
out,  Croydon  and  Reigate,  both  important  fixtures,  are  clashing,  and 
none  but  professional  and  big  growers  can  send  Roses  to  both  places. 

Could  we  not  have  for  our  Rose  societies  an  annual  day  of  meeting 
for  delegates,  such  as  is  usual  amongst  the  cricket  clubs  ?  The  cricket 
club  captains  and  secretaries  meet  at  Lord’s  in  the  winter,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  M.C.C.  Secretary,  settle  the  principal  fixtures,  so 
that  no  important  dates  can  clash.  I  do  not  think  this  has  ever  been 
suggested,  but  it  is  high  time  that  the  matter  be  taken  in  hand,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  only  solution  of  a  difficulty  which  has  existed  for  years 
without  anyone  suggesting  a  remedy.  If  the  National  Rose  Society  had 
or  has  the  power  and  position  which  it  should  hold,  its  decision  on  such 
questions  would  be  accepted  as  final,  and  the  secretaries  and  committees 
of  smaller  societies  would  see  the  propriety  of  everything  being  done  for 
the  general  good  of  rosarians.  Most  of  us,  in  the  short  time  possible  for 
the  Rose  to  be  seen  in  perfection,  wish  to  attend  as  many  Rose  shows  as 
are  available,  but  none  of  us  having  the  dual  existence  of  Sir  Boyle 
Roche’s  famous  bird,  can  manage  more  than  one  Rose  show  per  diem. 
More’s  the  pity  ! 

The  Best  Twenty  four  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

It  may  interest  your  rosarian  readers,  as  a  recent  election  of  a 
similar  character  attracted  much  interest  amongst  Chrysanthemum 
growers,  to  know  the  result  of  a  small  election  recently  held  on  the  best 
twenty-four  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The  electors  numbered  in  all  fifteen 
rosarians.  Four  of  the  selections  used  were  obtained  from  those  set  forth 
in  the  recently  issued  number  of  the  “  Rosarians’  Year  Book,”  being  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Foster  Melliar,  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mr.  George  Paul  and 
myself,  and  the  other  eleven  selections  were  sent  to  me  by  the  following 
noted  growers :  Messrs.  Burch  of  Peterborough ;  Benj.  Cant,  Frank 
Cant,  0.  G.  Orpen,  and  Prior  &  Son  of  Colchester ;  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons  of  Newtownards,  Ireland  ;  Harkness  &  Sons  of  Bedale, 
Yorkshire ;  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Hitchin,  Herts ;  H.  V.  Machin, 
Worksop,  Notts;  Henry  Merry  weather,  Southwell,  Notts,  and  Alf. 
Slaughter  of  Steyning,  Sussex.  Dr.  Budd  of  Bath  also  sent  me  a  list ; 
although  too  late  to  enter  in  the  analysis,  bis  list  agreed  in  great  part 
with  the  final  result  obtained  in  the  election.  I  left  it  open  to  the 
discretion  of  each  elector  to  decide  as  to  whether  he  would  use  or  leave 
out  the  Hybrid  Teas  in  his  list  of  twenty-four  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  to 
this  option  and  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Foster  Melliar  and  Mr.  George  Paul 
did  not  mention  any  Hybrid  Teas  in  their  “Rosarians’  Year  Book” 
selection  of  best  twenty-four  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  may  be  ascribed  the 
loss  of  three  votes  by  La  France.  Fifty-nine  Roses  came  into  the 
election,  of  these  twenty-eight  had  to  be  placed,  this  being  caused  by 


the  last  five  being  bracketed  equal.  The  names  of  those  chosen  as  the 
best,  and  the  votes  they  obtained  are  as  follows  : — 


15  votes 


•  A.  K.  Williams 
Alfred  Colomb 
Charles  Lefebvre 
Horace  Vernet 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet 
^  Mrs.  John  Laing 


Her  Majesty 
Marie  Baumann 


(  Suzanne  Rodocanacii 
■’  (  Ulrich  Brunner 

c  Gustave  Piganeau 
12  „  I  La  France 

(  Merveille  de  Lyon 

11  „  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

— Charles  J.  Grahame. 


(  Dupuy  Jsmain 
10  votes  j  Eirl  of  Duffeiin 
(  Edenne  Levet 

9  ,,  Comte  de  Raimbaud 

8  „  Louis  Van  Houlte 


I  Duchess  of  Bedford 
Frir.9>i.«  Michelon 
General  Jacqueminot 
Pride  of  Waltham 

'Dr.  Andry 
Duke  of  Wellington 
-  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam 
Maiie  Finger 
Prince  Arthur 


Rose-growing  Under  Glass  in  America. 

The  description  given  on  page  145  last  week  of  American  methods  as 
observed  by  Mr.  G.  Nicholson  is  very  interesting.  I  have  before  heard 
of  Roses  planted  out  in  shallow  boxes,  also  that  these  clever  Americans 
“  strike  ”  their  own-root  Roses  from  pieces  of  wood  having  only  one 
“eye,”  and  that  “eye”  being  the  top  of  the  eutting,  and  out  of  the 
soil !  Has  Mr.  Nicholson  any  description  as  to  this  method,  or  any 
description  as  to  how  they  root  their  cuttings  1  It  would  be  very 
interesting  if  information  could  be  given  through  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture, — S,  S. 

Early  Growth  in  Roses. 

A  gentleman  sent  me  a  piece  of  new  growth,  broken  oS  a  plant 
of  Madame  Berard  Rose,  grown  on  a  south  wall  in  the  open  air  at 
Colwyn  Bay.  Although  Colwyn  Bay  and  Gateford  are  in  about  the 
same  latitude,  still  I  have  no  Eose  on  a  south  wall  anything  like  as 
forward  as  this  Madame  Berard  must  be,  from  which  the  enclosed  shoot 
was  taken  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Astley  of  Trinity  House  School  (Colwyn  Bay). 
It  is  probable  that  the  earliness  of  vegetation  in  the  west  is  brought 
about  by  the  current  of  air  conveyed  by  the  Gulf  Stream. — Hy.  V. 
Machin,  Gateford  Hill,  Worlisop. 

[The  growth  is  3  inches  in  length  and  the  leaflets  f  inch  in 
diameter.] 

Lacharme's  Hybrid  Noisettes. 

In  this  class  we  have  several  Roses  which  figure  among  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  in  the  majority  of  catalogues.  In  a  list  of  twenty  varieties. 
Monsieur  Lacharme  is  responsible  for  half.  All  of  them  are  different 
shades  of  white  ;  Boule  de  Neige,  sent  out  in  1868.  being  probably  the 
best.  But  there  are  two  or  three  which  are  seldom  met  with,  and 
which  are  thoroughly  distinct  and  reliable.  One  of  these,  Madame 
Alfred  de  Rougemont  (1863),  is  a  great  favourite  with  me.  It  is 
small,  pure  white  at  first,  changing  to  a  rosy  flush  at  the  edge  ;  very 
free  blooming  and  early.  Coquette  des  Blanches,  sent  out  in  1873,  is 
the  most  perpetual  flowering  Noisette  I  am  acquainted  with.  A  very 
hardy  Rose,  with  a  lasting  flower  of  the  purest  white  ;  a  semi-climber. 
Madame  Francois  Pittet  (1878)  I  expected  to  have  seen  much  grown  as 
a  pot  plant.  I  fail  to  sec  any  reason  why  this  Rose  so  soon  dropped  out 
of  cultivation.  It  is  free  as  the  Fairy  Roses,  of  short  and  compact 
growth,  and  literally  covered  with  small  pure  white  blossoms  of  globular 
form,  and  opening  well.  Baronne  de  Maynard,  Coquette  des  Alpes, 
Lady  Emily  Peel,  Louise  Darzens,  Madame  Gustave  Bonnet,  and  Perle 
des  Blanches  were  all  introduced  by  the  same  raiser,  and  are  very  useful 
where  white  Roses  for  decoration  are  an  object.  Those  which  I  have 
described  are  of  a  particularly  lasting  character. — Practice. 


COMMON  GARDENING. 

On  page  102  of  the  Journal  of  Hor  It  culture  “A.  D.”  adroitly 
manages  to  introduce  some  remarks  recently  made  to  him  by  a 
friend,  who  appears  to  have  spoken  somewhat  disparagingly  of 
what  he  termed  “  the  eternal  talk  of  common  gardening.” 
“  A.  D.”  goes  a  step  further,  and  suggests  that  his  friend  seemed 
to  convey  the  impression,  “  that  garden  writing  should  now  deal 
a  little  less  with  mere  routine,  and  go  back  somewhat  to  first 
causes.”  By  all  means  let  us  have  writings  on  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  gardening,  but  to  my  mind  the  bulk  of  informa¬ 
tion  given  in  gardening  periodicals  should  deal  in  up  to  date 
methods  of  culture,  which  give  safe  and  definite  lines  to  work 
upon,  instead  of  shadowy  ideas  which  have  frequently  only  a 
momentary  existence  in  the  imagination  of  the  writer. 

No  one  values  more  than  I  do  the  great  advantages  which  we 
are  continually  deriving  from  the  teachings  of  science  ;  but  these 
teachings  have  to  be  ground  up  as  it  were  with  everyday  practice 
to  prove  thoroughly  useful  to  the  majority  of  readers,  whose 
positions  depend  upon  their  supplying  consumers  with  the 
produce  they  require.  If  they  fail  in  that,  no  amount  of  scientific 
excuses  and  statements  of  operating  causes  will  be  of  much  service. 
I  have  lived  long  enough  to  find  out  that  it  is  not  the  men  who 
have  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge  that  make  the  most 
progress  in  life,  because  the  world  does  not  judge  by  knowledge. 
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but  by  works,  and  no  amount  of  reasoning  as  to  first  causes  will 
produce  such  good  results  as  a  sound  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  best  methods  of  culture,  and  the  conditions  under  which  each 
is  the  most  applicable. 

To  support  these  assertions  we  have  only  to  look  around  and 
note  what  is  being  done  in  the  horticultural  world.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  maintain  that  the  climate  of  Britain  was 
not  suited  for  fruit  culture  ;  but  a  few  earnest  practical  cultivators 
paid  special  attention  to  the  matter,  and  amply  demonstrated  by 
their  splendidly  grown  exhibits  that  we  had  been  labouring  under 
a  delusion.  Practical  and  persistent  writings  denouncing  the  easy¬ 
going  loose  methods  of  culture  too  long  practised  followed,  books 
and  pamphlets  suitable  for  small  holders  and  extensive  fruit  growers 
giving  precise  and  detailed  methods  of  culture  in  time  made  their 
appearance,  new  life  was  infused  into  the  neglected  industry  of 
fruit  growing,  and  who  will  now  deny  that  the  Briton  at  home  can 
produce  some  of  the  finest  hardy  fruits  in  the  world  ? 

Take  the  history  of  the  Chrysanthemum  during  the  last  few 
years  as  another  illustration  of  what  a  great  all-round  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  growth  of  these  popular  flowers  since  the 
publication  of  the  sound,  practically  written  books  sent  out  by 
successful  cultivators.  The  pages  of  these  works  have  been  studied 
by  thousands  of  gardeners  throughout  the  country,  who  have 
placed  implicit  faith  in  the  detailed  instructions  therein  given, 
acted  upon  them  under  the  guidance  of  their  reason  and  perceptive 
faculties,  and  reaping  their  reward  in  the  shape  of  more  perfect 
produce.  This,  I  think,  clearly  proves  there  is  ample  justification 
for  the  “  eternal  talk  of  common  gardening,”  which  is  of  far  more 
value  to  a  practical  man  than  prosy  discourses  on  operating  causes, 
which  more  often  lead  to  unsolved  mysteries  than  to  the  establish 
ment  of  facts. — A  Worker. 


Calanthe  Baron  Schroder. 

Many  hybrid  Calanthes  have  been  raised  during  the  past  few 
years,  but  none  perhaps  can  surpass  the  above  mentioned  kind  for 
richness  of  colour.  Calanthe  Baron  Schroder  is  said  to  be  the 
result  of  reciprocal  crossing  between  C.  vestita  oculata  gigantea 
and  C.  Regnieri,  and  it  is  a  most  beautiful  Orchid,  one  of  the  finest 
dark-coloured  forms  in  cultivation.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rich 
purplish  crimson,  while  the  lip  is  of  a  dark  shade  approaching 
maroon  crimson.  Fig.  25  represents  this  splendid  Calanthe. 

Cymbidium  Traceyanum. 

This  plant  was  introduced  accidentally  along  with  a  batch  of 
C.  Lowianum  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1890  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Tracey,  an  Orchid  dealer  of  Twickenham. 
It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Baron  Schroder,  who,  “I 
am  informed  on  reliable  authority,”  says  Mr.  Watson  in  the 
“  Garden  and  Forest,”  “  would  not  now  take  1000  guineas  for  it. 
Only  the  one  example  of  it  is  known,  and  this  is  now  a  splendid 
specimen.  It  flowers  freely,  having  produced  three  very  strong 
spikes  last  year.  One  of  these  spikes  was  exhibited  among  a  group 
of  Orchids  shown  some  time  ago  by  Baron  Schroder.  It  bore 
seventeen  grand  flowers,  each  fully  5  inches  across,  powerfully 
fragrant,  the  elegant  sepals  an  inch  wide  and  nearly  4  inches  long, 
and  the  lip  as  large  as  that  of  C.  grandiflorum  (Hookerianum),  to 
which  C.  Traceyanum  is  closely  allied.  The  colour  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  is  pale  yellow,  with  streaks  and  dots  of  crimson,  the  lip 
being  cream  yellow,  with  crimson  spots  on  the  reflexed  front  lobe, 
and  crimson  lines  on  the  upright  rounded  lateral  lobes.  The  large 
waxy-Iooking  column  is  cream  white  with  a  purple  tip.  This  is 
a  magnificent  Orchid,  and,  compared  with  some  high-priced 
favourites,  I  should  say  it  is  quite  worth  the  value  put  upon  it 
by  its  owner.” 

Orchids  at  Roselands. 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  gardens  of 
W.  Furze,  Esq.,  at  Teddington.  The  day  was  a  very  wet  one, 
but  the  warm  welcome  afforded  both  by  Mr.  Furze  and  his 
gardener,  Mr.  Coombs,  quickly  dispelled  all  depression  on  entering 
the  structure  devoted  to  Dendrobiums.  Both  master  and  man  are 
Orchid  enthusiasts,  and  devote  many  hours  of  thought  and  labour 
on  their  pets.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  they  grow 
Orchids  so  well  that  other  plants  are  neglected.  Not  at  all.  Mr. 
Coombs  is  well  known  as  a  successful  exhibitor  of  Chrysanthemums, 
and  there  are  now  at  Roselands  upwards  of  500  sturdy  plants, 


which  promise  to  afford  some  good  blooms  during  the  autumn 
months.  Then  there  are  Freesias  in  fine  form.  Hyacinths  carrying 
strong  trusses,  Carnations,  Primulas,  and  many  other  plants,  all 
bearing  the  impress  of  skilful  and  persistent  attention.  The 
garden,  too,  looks  clean  and  tidy.  On  the  conservatory  wall  a 
plant  of  Pyrus  japonica  was  literally  covered  with  its  brightly 
coloured  blossoms,  and  formed  a  cheerful  object  for  one  to  see  on 
such  a  miserable  day. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Orchids.  It  was  to  see  these  that  the 
visit  was  made,  and  it  is  intended  to  mention  a  few  of  those  in 


flower,  which  appeared  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  and 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  attention.  The  Dendrobes  formed 
the  gayest  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  display,  though  in  this 
latter  respect  they  were  closely  followed  by  the  Cypripediuins. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  describe  minutely  all  the  varieties 
in  flower,  as  doubtless  they  will  be  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
Journal.  Prominent  on  entering  the  house  were  some  handsome 
plants  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  in  variety,  one  of  which,  called 
by  Mr.  Furze  D.  W.  giganteum  roseum,  was  exceptionally  good. 
The  colours  were  that  of  the  type,  but  were  more  highly  developed, 
especially  at  the  tips  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  were  of  a 
bright  rosy  pink.  D.  nobile  was  represented  by  some  charming 
forms,  one  or  two  of  which  were  very  fine.  A  plant  of  D.  Domin- 
ianum  was  noticeable,  as  also  was  a  specimen  D.  caulescens  carrying 
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upwards  of  150  blooms.  In  the  same  house  was  blooming  Den- 
drobium  PhalEenopsis  Schroderi.  The  Cattleyas  and  Lselia  pur- 
purascens  in  variety  are  in  splendid  health,  and  cannot  fail,  unless 
something  totally  unforeseen  occurs,  to  afford  an  abundance  of 
flowers  later  on. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Cypripediums,  and  are  soon 
poring  over  some  handsome  flowers.  Amongst  the  best  were 
C.  politum,  C.  Sallieri,  C.  pavonium  inversum,  C.  Dantheri 
superbum,  C.  villosum  in  var.,  C.  callosum  (which  was  grandly 
represented),  C.  Lathomianum,  C.  Pallas,  and  C.  Schlimi,  which 
latter  Mr.  Coombs  remarked  was  very  popular  as  a  buttonhole 
flower  for  gentlemen.  Coelogvnes  were  in  splendid  condition,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Masdevallias  and  Sophronitis  grandiflora, 
of  which  Roselands  possesses  a  very  brightly  coloured  form.  In 
the  conservatory  Coelogyne  cristata  was  flowering  profusely,  as  also 
was  a  grand  form  of  Cypripedium  Boxalli.  There  were  numerous 
other  plants  equally  worthy  of  note,  but  time  will  not  permit 
of  mention  being  made  of  more  at  present. — Visitor. 


The  Weather  in  London.  —  During  the  past  few  days  some 
showery  weather  has  prevailed  in  the  metropolis.  Monday,  however, 
was  bright  at  intervals,  as  also  was  Tuesday,  but  Wednesday  opened 
wet,  and  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  it  is  raining  heavily. 

-  The  Weather  in  the  North. — During  the  past  week  we 

had  two  dry  days,  when  the  weather  reverted  to  the  former  alterna¬ 
tion  of  rain  and  snow.  There  were  3°  of  frost  on  the  morning  of  the 
22ad,  and  the  hoar  frost  was  very  heavy.  The  afternoon  of  the  23rd 
was  very  wet,  and  on  Saturday  heavy  intermittent  snow  showers 
succeeded  each  other  alt  day.  Sunday  was  a  very  disagreeable  day  of 
wind  and  heavy  rain,  and  Monday  was  wet  throughout.  The  follow¬ 
ing  night  was  very  stormy  and  wet.  Tuesday,  however,  opened  with 
sunshine,  a  somewhat  rare  treat  for  weeks  past. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

- Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Messrs,  W.  Frazer  and 

Jno.  Miles,  Southampton,  desire  to  tender  their  heartiest  thanks,  on 
behalf  of  Seymour  Small,  his  mother,  and  of  themselves  (as  nominators), 
to  all  those  subscribers  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  who  so 
kindly  voted  in  their  favour  at  the  last  election. 

-  Royal  Horticultural  Society — The  Fruit  and  Floral 

Committee  Trials,  1894. — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  decided  to  make  trials  this  season  of  the  following  plants  in 
the  Gardens  at  Chiswick  :  —  1,  By  the  Floral  Committee — Cannas 
Clematis,  bedding  Begonias,  tree  (perpetual  or  winter  flowering)  Carna¬ 
tions,  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  pots,  Campanulas,  and  Sweet  Peas.  2, 
By  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  —  Strawberries  (all  sorts). 
Cauliflowers,  new  varieties  of  Tomatoes,  Potatoes,  and  Peas.  Growers 
and  others  interested  in  these  plants  are  hereby  invited  to  contribute 
examples  for  thisjpurpose,  and  to  be  good  enough  to  forward  the  same 
to  the  Superintendent,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  as  early  as  may  be 
convenient.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

- Presentation  to  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Sir  J,  H.  Gilbert. 

— The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  attended  at  Marlborough  House  on 
Friday  last,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales,  President  of  the  Society,  pre¬ 
sented  to  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes  the  Albert  medal,  and  a  like  medal 
to  Sir  J.  Henry  Gilbert,  awarded  to  them  in  1893  “for  their  joint 
services  to  tcientiflc  agriculture,  and  notably  for  the  researches  which, 
throughout  a  period  of  fifty  years,  have  been  carried  on  by  them  at  the 
Experimental  Farm,  Rothamsted,  Several  distinguished  members  of 
the  Council  were  present. 

-  We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  February  16th,  of 

Mr.  J,  Lovel,  the  son  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Lovel,  the  celebrated  Strawberry 
grower  of  Weaverthorpe.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who  was  only 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society 
and  a  sergeant  of  the  2nd»Yolunteer  Battalion  Bast  Yorkshire  Regiment. 
Mr.  Lovel  was  '  extremely  popular,  and  his  early  death  is  the  cause  of 
wide-spread  regret. 


— i —  MoNS.  L.  Guignard  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  France  for  the  present  year. 

- Collecting  in  the  Caucasian  Alps. — M.  Alboff,  wh?^^_{:^s 

been  collecting  for  the  past  six  months  in  these  mountains  for  the 
Boissier  Herbarium,  has  returned  with  large  collections  of  plants. 

-  Death  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Childs. — Horticulturists  on  this  side 

of  the  Atlantic  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Childs,  who  died  on  February  3rd  of  paralysis,  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
days.  Mr.  Childs  was  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  and  took  great  pride  and  interest  in  the  exhibitions. 

-  Queen  Wasps. — In  reply  to  Mr.  C.  Bell  wood,  I  may  state  I 

killed  on  13th  January  a  large  queen  wasp  in  one  of  our  greenhouses. 
This  is  the  earliest  I  have  ever  met  with.  The  day  was  very  warm  with 

a  strong  sunshine. — R.  Scott,  Moorjield,  Bradford. - Mr.  H.  Brookes, 

The  Gardens,  Parkholme,  East  Sheen,  caught  a  queen  wasp  on  10th 
January,  and  Mr.  S.  Bigwood,  Summerhill  Gardens,  Elstree,  informs  us 
he  secured  one  on  February  7th. 

- National  Footpath  Preservation  Society.— The  annual 

report  of  this  Society  has  been  issued,  and  proves  once  more  how 
serviceable  it  is  in  maintaining  public  rights  over  footpaths  in  country 
districts  where  popular  feeling,  if  unaided,  is  powerless  to  prevent 
encroachment. 

-  Galvanised  Wire — Peach  and  Nectarines. — Have  any 

readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  experienced  any  ill  effect  from 
galvanised  wires  to  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  ?  Under  my  charge  are 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  planted  in  houses.  I  found  on  examining 
them  one  day  this  last  week  a  number  of  the  shoots  that  came  in  contact 
with  the  wires  looked  as  if  they  had  been  burnt.  At  the  exact  place 
where  the  shoots  have  touched  the  wires  they  commence  to  die.  I  shall 
be  very  pleased  to  know  if  it  would  be  owing  to  the  sharp  frosts  we  have 
had  or  not.  I  also  found  on  the  wires  little  balls  hanging  like  drops  of 
frozen  water.  I  may  state  that  there  is  no  artificial  heat  to  keep  out 
frost. — D.  J.  H. 

-  Thatched  Walls. — I  think  the  practice  of  covering  walls 

with  a  coping  of  straw  thatch,  to  which  “X.’’  makes  reference,  is 
limited  exclusively  to  erections  of  clay,  commonly  called  mud  walls,  or 
to  those  of  lime  concrete.  Both  of  these  materials  are  of  a  pervious 
nature,  and  need  some  protection  from  the  heavy  rains  and  frosts. 
Really  good  cement  concrete  is  very  impervious  and  enduring,  but  the 
better  made  the  more  costly  it  is.  For  the  keeping  of  Potatoes  and 
Apples  well  made  clay-wall  sheds,  thickly  thatched,  are  the  best  pos¬ 
sible.  When  walls  are  some  12  inches  thick  and  low,  and  are  overhung 
by  a  dense  coat  of  thatch,  they  are  secure  from  frost  and  from  changing 
temperatures.  In  some  districts  these  may  be  erected  at  a  trifling  cost. — A. 

-  Examinations  in  Horticulture. — We  are  reminded  that 

the  Royal  Horticultural  Society — sympathising  with  the  efforts  of 
various  County  Councils,  Technical  Institutes,  Schools,  Gardeners* 
Improvement  Societies,  and  other  bodies  to  promote  instruction  in 
practical  horticulture — have  consented  to  hold  an  examination  of 
students  on  May  1st,  Persons  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  appear 
eligible — gardeners,  amateurs,  cottagers,  and  allotment  holders — to 
strive  for  the  silver-gilt  medal  and  certificates  on  payment  of  a 
capitation  fee  of  3s.,  whether  they  have  attended  lectures  or  instruction 
classes  or  not.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  on  enclosing  a  stamped 
and  directed  envelope  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

- Gardeners’  Associations. — I  have  been  surprised  to  learn 

that  in  all  the  county  of  Hants  there  should  so  far  have  been  only 
three  gardeners’  mutual  improvement  associations  in  existence — viz., 
Winchester,  Bournemouth,  and  Botley.  The  gardeners  of  Shirley,  near 
Southampton,  have,  however,  resolved  to  do  something  to  remove  that 
renroach,  and  therefore  last  week  held  a  meeting,  which  was  well 
attended,  and  then  and  there  agreed  to  form  a  gardeners’  association  for 
the  district.  I  may  observe  that  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  local 
florist,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
and  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Hobby,  the  very  active  Secretary  of  the  local  horti¬ 
cultural  society,  is  to  be  the  Association  Secretary.  Thus  the  new  body 
is  fortunate  at  the  outset  in  its  officers.  It  is  now  for  the  gardeners  to 
make  their  society  into  a  living  reality.  They  have  to  realise  that  in 
these  days  gardening  is  a  progressive  and  an  intelligent  occupation,  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  meur  need  all  the  knowledge  they  can  acquire. 
Some  day  I  hope  to  ..see  gardeners’  mutual  improvement  associations 
develop  into  a  great  forcedn  horticulture. — D. 
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-  We  learn  from  the  “  North  British  Agriculturist”  that  the 

Lancashire  County  Council  have  decided  to  take  over  a  farm  at 
Penwortham,  at  an  annual  rental  of  £400,  on  a  lease  terminable  at  five, 
ten,  or  fifteen  years,  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural  experiment  and 
instruction, 

-  John  Bull  Asleep. — Under  the  above  heading  “American 

■Gardening  ”  says  : — In  a  list  of  the  gardening  periodicals  of  the  world 
published  recently  in  a  London  gardening  paper  “we  notice  among 
those  credited  to  America  the  names  of  some  old  friends  that  have  been 
dead  and  buried  for  years.  Of  course,  several  of  the  youngsters  that 
have  been  born  or  re-christened  since  John  went  to  sleep  are  not 
included.”  The  list  of  English  papers  was  inaccurate  too. 

-  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association.  —  On  Wednesday, 

February  21st,  Mr.  George,  formerly  head  gardener  to  Lady  Rolle  at 
Bicton,  and  now  a  lecturer  under  the  Devon  County  Council,  related 
his  experience  as  a  lecturer,  and  referred  to  the  good  which  he  believed 
would  result  from  the  lectures  on  horticulture.  He  exhibited  a  number 
of  diagrams  of  trees  and  insects,  and  showed  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  pruning  of  fruit  trees.  The  lecturer  also  had  present  a 
number  of  specimens  to  show  the  best  mode  of  grafting.  An  instructive 
and  interesting  discussion  followed. 

-  Granite  Scrapings  for  Walks. — There  are  two  objections 

to  this  material  for  walks  ;  first,  its  dull  colour,  always  objectionable  in 
a  garden  ;  and  second,  its  tendency  to  become  soft  and  sticky  after  rain 
or  frost.  Now  admitting  that  it  has  capital  binding  or  hardening 
qualities  when  laid  on  paths  as  a  surfacing,  I  recommend  that  to  impart 
a  brighter  hue,  and  also  to  prevent  stickiness  when  wet,  that  burnt 
clay  or  well  broken  red  brick,  made  quite  small,  be  thinly  cast  over  the 
surface  when  partially  set,  then  well  rolled.  That  will  make  the  paths 
bright  and  a  first-rate  walking  surface.  This  material  for  the  burnt 
clay  resembles  the  broken  brick,  forms  a  capital  surfacing.  It  is 
enduring,  and  the  cement-like  nature  of  the  scrapings  would  bind  it 
thoroughly. — A.  D. 

-  Lady  Gardeners. —  The  daily  contemporary  which  asserts 

that  there  are  6000  women  engaged  as  professional  gardeners  in 
this  country,  has  doubtless  counted  women  labouring  in  market 
gardens  and  bouquetists  in  florists’  shops.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  learn  of  any  women  who  really  are  superintending  gardeners,  and 
what  sort  of  work  they  perform.  Men  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain 
employment  now  as  gardeners,  and  can  hardly  be  disposed  to  look 
calmly  upon  the  contingency  of  having  women  as  competitors.  The 
men  know  that  only  hard  work,  which  women  never  could  perform,  has 
fitted  them  for  the  positions  of  gardeners,  and  they  realise  that  the 
glibness  of  speech  so  characteristic  of  some  pushing  women  cannot  at 
all  compensate  for  lacking  capacity  to  do  hard  work,  and  of  experience. 
We  should  like  to  have  more  reliable  information. — Gardener. 

-  Injudicious  Tree  Planting. — Having  for  many  years  been 

closely  connected  with  timber  and  forestry,  I  naturally  read  Mr.  A.  D. 
Webster’s  article  (pages  140-41)  with  much  interest.  I  have  found  in 
my  experience  much  timber  “  pumped  ”  through  defective  drainage. 
Where  there  is  stagnant  water  in  the  subsoil,  although  not  apparent  on 
the  surface,  trees  may  flourish  for  a  few  years,  but  ultimately  decay 
long  before  the  trees  reach  maturity.  The  roots  soon  penetrate  pipe 
drains  in  plantations  and  choke  them.  My  opinion  has  recently  been 
asked  regarding  some  unhealthy  trees  planted  thirty  years  ago.  Firs 
Oaks,  and  other  trees  are  stunted  and  useless.  Poplars  cankered,  but 
Willows  large  and  healthy.  My  advice  in  this  case  was  to  make  arti¬ 
ficial  ravines,  as  deep  as  they  could  be  cut.  This  practice  I  feel  certain 
would  in  many  cases  well  pay  for  the  labour  involved  in  the  work. — W.  T. 

-  University  of  Cambridge— Agricultural  Examina¬ 
tions. — Examinations  for  the  Diploma  in  Agricultural  Science  and  Prac¬ 
tice  will  be  held  in  Cambridge  during  the  first  week  of  July,  1894.  These 
examinations  will  be  open  to  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the 
University  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  University.  Part  I.  will  be  in 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  Entomology,  Geology,  and  Physiology, 
all  with  reference  to  Agriculture  ;  and  in  Book-keeping.  Part  II.  will 
be  in  Agriculture  and  in  Surveying.  The  fee  for  admission  to  Part  I. 
will  be  £1  Is.  and  for  admission  to  Part  II.  £2  23.  The  names  of  can¬ 
didates  must  be  sent  to  the  Registrary  of  the  University  on  or  before 
June  13th,  1894,  and  the  fee  transmitted  at  the  same  time.  The 
Diploma  will  be  granted  to  every  eandidate  who  has  passed  both  parts 
satisfactorily.  For  further  information  application  may  be  made  to 
Professor  Liveing,  Cambridge. 


-  “  Cansellarys.” — I  was  amused  at  Mr.  S.  Arnott’s  rendering 

of  the  corrupted  name  of  Calceolarias.  About  a  dozen  years  ago  a 
four-year-old  girl  of  mine  heard  the  name  somewhere,  and  used  it  so 
persistently  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  her  to  abandon  it.  Is  not  “  Can¬ 
cellary  ”  common  among  cottagers  in  some  localities  1 — Reader. 

-  Nymph^a  odorata  in  Miniature.  —  A  correspondent 

writing  to  a  transatlantic  contemporary  says  that  there  is  a  variety 
of  Nymphaea  odorata  growing  in  a  mill-pond  at  Hyannis  Port, 
Massachusetts,  which  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  type,  except  that  -it  is  in 
miniature.  Flowers  of  this  little  Water  Lily  are  only  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  leaves,  while  they  are  perfect  in  s’aape,  colour,  and 
venation,  are  only  IJ  inch  across. 

-  Money  in  Grapes  Yet. — I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 

writing  you  since  October,  1891,  when  you  kindly  told  me  what  was 
the  matter  with  our  Muscat  Grapes.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  not  been  troubled  with  “  spot  ”  since,  and  I  attribute  it  chiefly  to 
the  advice  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  and 
acted  upon.  Our  Muscats  have  sold  well  this  past  season.  We  obtained 
as  much  as  lOs.  per  lb.,  and  8s.  fora  great  number  of  lbs,  during  December 
and  January.  But  they  were  not  wanted  in  very  large  quantities  at  the 
former. — S.  Biqwood. 

I  •  I 

-  Roath  Park,  Cardiff. — The  Mayor  and  Corporation  paid 

an  official  visit  of  inspection  to  this  fine  new  park  on  Friday  last,  and 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  progress  made  by  Mr.  Harpur,  the 
designer,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew,  the  superintendent.  The  park  is  120 
acres  in  extent,  and  about  thirty  acres  of  it  is  formed  into  a  garden  of 
pleasure  and  education,  All  classes  of  hardy  plants  are  to  be  grown, 
arranged  in  their  natural  order.  The  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  have,  we 
think,  very  appropriately  contributed  of  their  surplus  in  the  interest 
of  botanical  and  floricultural  education,  to  be  conducted  by  the  able 
“  old  Kewite,”  Mr.  W.  Pettigrew. 

-  Grittleton  Gardens. — On]  Saturday,  the  17th,  Mr.  Read, 

who  is  leaving  Grittleton,  the  seat  of  Sir  A.  W.  Neeld,  Bt,,  was 
presented  with  a  beautifully  illuminated  address  and  silver  inkstand 
by  the  garden  employes,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  the  recipient  of 
a  handsome  marble  clock,  subscribed  for  by  the  farmers  and  tradesmen 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  address,  which  was  suitably  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Read,  conveyed  the  warmest  expressions  of  esteem,  and  of  regret 
at  his  resignation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  gardener  of  Mr.  Read’s 
well-known  ability  will  soon  meet  with  a  suitable  appointment.  He  is 
succeeded  in  the  management  of  Grittleton  Gardens  by  Mr.  John  Pitts, 
foreman  at  Witley  Court,  Worcestershire. 

-  Certificating  Apples. — The  communications  received  from 

Messrs.  Young  and  Iggulden  show  how  justified  were  those  members 
of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  who  objected 
to  the  proposal  to  send  any  persons  to  examine  a  tree  of  a  supposed  new 
Apple  which  was  thought  to  be  so  like  to  the  Cobham.  The  objection 
was  baaed  on  the  belief  that  the  persons  in  question  might  know  nothing 
of  the  true  Cobham  both  in  tree,  in  growth,  and  fruit.  Really  there 
is  no  other  right  course  in  a  case  of  doubt  of  this  sort  but  to  have 
grafts  sent  to  Chiswick  (if  there  be  no  young  trees)  for  working, 
and  there  let  the  Fruit  Committee  as  a  body  determine  how  far  the 
variety  may  be  new  or  otherwise.  But  the  mere  fact  that  the  fruits 
bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Cobham  that  experts  can 
hardly  detect  any  difference,  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
with  our  existing  wealth  of  fine  Apples  there  is  no  necessity  whatever 
for  varieties  that  are  if  really  distinct,  yet  little  better  than  repro¬ 
ductions  of  old  kinds.  It  is  a  serious  matter  enough  to  “  hall  mark  ” 
an  Apple  with  an  award  of  merit,  although  that  simply  means  that 
it  appears  to  be  a  meritorious  variety.  To  give  any  sort  the  mark 
of  a  first  class  certificate  is,  however,  far  more  important,  because 
whilst  perhaps  adding  nothing  of  appreciable  value  to  our  already 
overburdened  Apple  lists,  is  practically  presenting  to  the  vendors 
of  the  variety  so  many  pounds  sterling.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
needful  that  any  award  to  an  Apple  should  be  only  to  merit  of 
the  most  exceptional  kind,  something  that  renders  it  an  actual 
improvement  on  existing  sorts?  Mr.  Young’s  final  sentence,  “Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  awarding  certificates  to  Apples,”  I 
most  heartily  agree  with,  and  for  one  Apple  of  exceptional  merit  we 
see  forty  or  fifty,  probably  many  more,  placed  before  the  Committee 
that  are  only  of  ordinary  worth,  I  cannot  see  why  every  Apple 
thought  worthy  of  an  award  of  merit  should  not  be  grown  at 
Chiswick  and  fruited  before  any  farther  award  is  made. — A.  D. 
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-  The  Castle  Stbeet  Nheseeies,  Salisbuey. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  informs  us  that  these  old  established  nurseries  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  John  Wyatt  and  his  son,  Mr,  Charles  S.  Wyatt,  the  transfer 
of  the  business  dating  from  the  1st  of  January  last.  The  business  will  be 
carried  on  as  heretofore  under  the  name  of  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co,,  and 
practically  under  the  same  management,  as  Mr,  John  Wyatt  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  firm  during  the  last  forty-three  years,  and  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Wyatt  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  both  in  managerial  capacities. 

-  Wilts  Hoeticultueal  Society.— The  annual  meeting  of 

the  Wilts  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Council  House,  Salis¬ 
bury,  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  Mayor  (Charles  Haskins,  Esq.) 
presiding.  The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr,  H,  Nicholson)  read  a  letter 
received  from  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Henry  Williams, 
acknowledging  the  letter  of  condolence  which  the  Committee  caused  to 
be  sent  on  the  occasion  of  her  husband’s  death.  Subsequently  the 
Mayor  referred  to  the  great  loss  which  the  Society  had  sustained  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  W.  H,  Williams.  Oving  to  the  continued  illness  of 
Mrs.  Wordsworth,  the  Committee  decided  not  to  ask  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  for  permission  to  hold  the  annual  summer  Show  in  the 
grounds  surrounding  the  episcopal  palace,  but  request  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  to  allow  the  Society  to  hold  its  Exhibition  at  Wilton. 
The  date  of  the  Show  was  fixed  for  Wednesday,  August  the  15th.  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Wyatt  (of  the  firm  of  Keynes,  Will'ams  &  Co.)  was 
elected  as  Honorary  Secretary,  and  Mr,  H.  Nicholson  as  Assistant 
Hon.  Secretary. 

-  Speaying  Fetjits.  —  The  practice  of  spraying  fruits  with 

certain  mineral  compounds,  such  as  salts  of  copper  and  arsenic,  to 
destroy  insects  and  fungi,  has  called  out  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
ripened  fruit  after  such  spraying,  and  its  fitness  for  food.  The  first 
condition  for  intelligent  discussion  of  any  subject  is  to  know  the  facts 
in  the  case,  so  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  matter  at  the  State 
Agriculture  College,  Michigan,  and  “  Bulletin  ”  No,  101  contains  the 
results.  In  these  experiments,  extending  over  two  years,  the  minerals 
used  in  spraying  the  fruits  were  found  in  appreciable  quantities  in 
every  instance,  thoagh  the  amount  was  small  in  all  cases  except  when 
the  spraying  had  been  purposely  excessive.  The  question  naturally 
arises  whether  the  sprayed  salts  merely  adhere  to  the  surface  or 
penetrate  the  substance  of  the  fruit.  Experiments  made  to  test  this 
showed  that  while  most  of  the  copper  salts,  in  the  case  of  a  solution 
containing  copper  sulphate,  adhered  to  the  surface  of  Pears  sprayed 
with  the  solution,  a  portion  found  its  way  into  the  body  of  the  fruit. 
Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  who  has  made  the  analyses,  remarks  that  the  use  of 
poisons  in  horticulture  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  required 
for  a  fungicide.  One-half  or  even  one-third  of  the  amount  usually 
employed  would  probably  give  as  good  results.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side  no  fruits  should  be  sprayed  with  solutions  of  mineral  salts  during 
the  period  of  ripening,  for  though  the  amount  found  in  a  single  pound 
of  fruit  may  be  very  small,  repeated  doses  of  the  poison  might  produce 
slow  poisoning. 

-  Mulching  Vine  Boedees. — I  had  not  in  my  mind  Vines  to 

produce  ripe  fruit  early  in  May  when  I  penned  my  lines  on  this  subject 
(page  85).  I  know  perfectly  well  that  a  man  is  compelled  to  do  the 
best  he  can  when  ripe  Grapes  are  expected  at  that  period  of  the  year 
with  the  roots  in  a  cold  outside  border.  The  roots  of  Vines  for  affording 
early  Grapes  should  not  be  in  such  positions.  I  fear,  with  all  my 
friend  Mr.  Dunn’s  care  (page  153),  the  roots  are  not  very  active  in  an 
outside  border  until  the  season  has  well  advanced.  I  have  little  faith  in 
trying  to  drive  heat  downwards,  but  a  mulching  of  some  kind  or  other 
is  necessary  under  such  conditions.  I  should  certainly  try  with  very 
early  forcing  to  keep  the  border  from  becoming  frozen  hard  after  the 
Vines  were  started.  Very  often  two  or  three  weeks’  delay  in  starting 
is  more  than  compensated  for  if  early  Vines  and  Peaches  also  can  first 
taste  frost  before  they  are  started.  We  can,  it  is  true,  only  wait  a 
certain  length  of  time,  and  if  we  have  no  early  frosts  to  assist  us  we  are 
compelled  to  made  a  start  without. — Wm.  Baedney. 

- Violets  in  Ieeland— What  is  the  Size  of  a  Shilling 

Apiece?  (page  126,  February  15th,  1894.) 

The  siae  of  a  shilling  apiece  is  the  size. 

To  go  very  near  without  teliing  lies, 

Of  a  lump — 

Say  of  chalk,  or  of  clay,  or  of  coke. 

Or  the  string  that  you  tie  up  the  pig  in  the  poke  ; 

With  the  depth  and  the  breadth  of  a  practical  joke. 

Or  a  stump 

Speech  that  is  made  by  a  parliament  man. 

Or  the  size  of  a  hole  in  an  old  water  can. 

The  riddle  is  solved,  so  do  not  be  troublin’ ; 

I’ve  put  it  all  right,  says  PAbDV,  from  Dublin. 


-  Rates  foe  the  Caeeiage  of  Feuit  in  Victohia.— The 

revised  rates  for  the  carriage  of  fruit  on  the  railways  in  the  colony 
of  Victoria  are  such  as  we  could  do  with  in  England.  They  are,  says 
a  contemporary,  3J.  per  ton  per  mile  for  Strawberries,  Currants,  and 
Raspberries;  2J,  for  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots;  and  1^.  for 
all  other  kinds. 

-  Tecoma  JASMINOIDES. — I  was  pleased  to  see  the  reference  on 

page  153  to  the  above  plant.  I  have  only  seen  it  in  one  garden.  The 
flowers,  as  you  assert,  are  very  pretty,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
borne  freely  ;  but  if  allowed  too  free  a  root  run  the  possibilities  are  that 
it  will  not  flower  at  all.  The  plant  I  saw  grew  freely,  and  flourished 
for  some  years  without  giving  a  single  flower,  large  quantities  having 
to  be  cut  off  the  roof  annually,  and  it  was  not  until  we  dug  round  it, 
cutting  its  roots,  and  then  had  it  confined  to  a  given  space,  that  we  got 
any  flowers.  However,  when  the  roots  were  confined  in  a  somewhat 
limited  space  blooms  were  borne  in  the  most  gratifying  profusion. 
— W.  S.  E. 

- Wheee  Gishuest  is  Made. — In  the  issue  of  “Commerce” 

for  January  Slst  appears  an  exhaustive,  instructive,  and  interesting 
account  of  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Co ,  Limited,  Battersea  and  Brom- 
borough  Pool.  Admirable  engravings  appear  of  different  machines  and 
departments  at  the  two  establishments.  Curiously  enough  two  of  the 
most  important  products  relating  to  gardeners,  Gishurst  and  Gishurstine, 
both  of  which  emanated  from  this  factory,  do  not  appear  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Prominent  in  the  front  of  the  article  are  fine  portraits  of  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  his  brother,  and  his  father,  the  founder  of  the 
business,  now  a  gigantic  one,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson,  the  well-known 
amateur  horticulturist,  is  a  director. 

-  The  Wakefield  Paxton  Society.— On  February  2l8t,  at 

the  weekly  meeting  of  this  Society,  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  gardener  to  the 
Bishop  of  Wakefield,  read  a  well-prepared  paper  on  “  The  Cineraria.” 
This  bright  and  useful  greenhouse  plant,  he  said,  was  introduced  into 
England  from  South  America  about  1776,  although  it  did  not  come 
into  general  cultivation  until  about  twenty  years  ago.  Some  very 
practical  information  was  given  by  the  essayist  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  growing  the  plant.  Several  members  took  part  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper.  Mr.  George  Gill  presided, 
and  Mr.  Goodyear  was  Vice-Chairman.  Notwithstanding  the  inclement 
weather  there  was  a  large  muster  of  members. 

-  A  Strange  Omission. — Being  desirous  of  getting  all  possible 

information  concerning  the  proposed  horticultural  examination  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  May  next,  and  which,  I 
observe  is  open  to  anyone,  I  have  been  referred  to  the  information 
furnished  in  the  R.H.S.  schedule  which  has  been  sent  me  for  the 
purpose.  I  am  there  enabled  to  see  the  syllabus  of  the  subjects  of  the 
proposed  examination,  and  which  cover  very  wide  ground.  But  when  I 
turn  to  the  list  of  text  books  advised  for  reference,  I  find  that  scientific 
rather  than  practical  knowledge  seems  mostly  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  this  book  list,  and  so  far  it  may  be  helpful  for  students  in 
that  section  of  subjects  found  under  the  heading  “Elementary  Prin¬ 
ciples  ;  ”  but  which  are  chiefly  of  a  botanical  or  scientific  order.  When 
I  turn  to  the  second  section,  that  which  relates  to  “  Operations  and 
Practice,”  there  I  look  in  vain  for  text  books  in  the  list  that  are  at  all 
helpful.  Where  is  there  furnished  any  practical  information  on  fruit 
culture,  on  vegetables,  on  landscape  gardening,  or  garden  plans,  on  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  on  many  other  things  all  of  vital  importance  to 
horticulture?  Where  can  help  of  the  nature  desired  be  found?  Who 
will  recommend  books  suitable  and  so  oddly  omitted  in  the  published 
list?  Surely  the  Riyal  Horticultural  Society  will  supply  the  deficiency. 
If  it  does  not,  then  I  must  appeal  to  you  for  advice  in  selecting  proper 
text  books  on  practical  gardening,  which  many  proposed  candidates  have 
so  much  need  of.  One  would  also  like  to  know  the  probable  cost  of  a 
well  selected  list. — Novice. 

-  Royal  Meteorological  Society.— The  monthly  meeting  of 

this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  2l8t,  Mr. 
R.  Inwards,  F.R.A.S,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  M.  Barrington, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  Mr.  C.  G.  L  Cator,  and  Mr.  H.  Owen  were  elected  Fellows 
of  the  Society.  The  following  papers  were  read  —  1,  “  Tempera¬ 
ture,  Rainfall,  and  Sunshine  at  Las  Palmas,  Grand  Canary,”  by  Dr. 
J.  Cleasby  Taylor.  2,  “  Report  on  the  Phenological  Observations  for 
1893,”  by  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  F.R.Met.Soc.  This  is  a  discussion  of  the 
observations  made  on  the  flowering  of  plants,  appearance  of  insects,  and 
the  song  and  nesting  of  birds.  The  year  1893  was  in  complete  contrast 
to  its  predecessor,  being  very  forward  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  February  and  March  plants  were  later  than  usual  in  blossoming. 
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especially  in  the  colder  parts  of  our  islands,  but  after  this  the  dates 
were  everywhere  in  advance  of  the  average,  and  during  the  height  of 
the  flowering  season  the  departures  from  the  mean  were  often  con¬ 
siderable.  3,  “  Comparative  Observations  with  two  Thermometer 
Screens  at  Ilfracombe,”  by  Mr.  W.  Marriott,  F.R.Met.Soc. 


THE  EARL’S  COURT  PRIZE  MONEY  AGAIN. 

I  SHOULD  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  insert  in  your 
valuable  paper  these  few  lines  on  the  late  fruit  and  floral  exhibitions 
at  Earl’s  Court.  I  am  aware  there  have  been  several  articles  in  the 


and  presentations  the  prize  money  should  have  been  paid,  and  then 
if  there  was  any  surplus  they  might  have  feasted  to  their  heart’s 
content. 

I  have  the  names  of  several  exhibitors  who  like  myself  have  been 
put  to  great  expense  in  the  conveyance  of  exhibits,  and  in  the  event  of 
a  test  case  being  instituted  to  see  who  is  responsible  for  paying  the  prize 
money  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  subscribe  towards  defraying  such  costs. 
— William  Howe,  Park  Hill  Gardens.  Streatham  Common,  Surrey. 

[If  our  correspondent  had  read  all  that  has  been  published  in  this 
reference  he  would  have  found  Mr.  Turner’s  announcement  of  the  death 
of  the  accountant  long  ago.  We  fear  most  or  all  the  money  may  be 
dead  too.  We  should  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Milner  did  not  reply  to 


Fig.  26.— SENECIO  GRANDIFOLIUS. 


various  gardening  journals  respecting  the  exhibitions,  which  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  a  reply  from  Mr.  H.  Turner,  in  which  he  publicly  stated 
the  prize  money  would  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  accountant  was  better, 
but  as  such  a  long  time  has  elapsed  sinee  that  announcement  was 
made,  1,  in  common  with  many  other  exhibitors,  think  it  is  time  the 
prize  money  should  be  paid,  which  is  due  to  us  by  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  issuing  of  the  schedule  and  organisation  of  the 
various  exhibitions,  such  as  Messrs.  Milner  and  Turner.  It  seems  to  me 
a  very  flimsy  excuse  that  because  one  man  is  ill  that  everything  should 
be  at  a  standstill.  If  they  know  there  is  no  money  to  pay  the  prizes 
with,  why  do  not  they  publicly  announce  it  in  a  straightforward 
manner  / 

I  am  afraid  that  any  future  exhibitions  in  which  Messrs.  Milner  and 
Turner  have  any  responsibility  will  not  be  patronised  by  the  general 
body  of  exhibitors.  Before  the  exhibitions  were  over  I  wrote  twice  to 
Mr.  Milner,  and  he  did  not  trouble  to  answer  either  letter,  and  to 
totally  ignore,  as  he  has  done,  those  who  assisted  him  at  Earl’s  Court,  is 
not  what  anyone  would  expect  from  a  gentleman  in  his  position. 

I  think  before  Messrs.  Milner  and  Turner  were  feasted  to  dinners 


courteously  written  letters,  and  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  if 
there  is  no  prize  money  to  distribute,  either  Mr.  Milner  or  Mr.  H.  Turner 
should  make  a  public  announcement  to  that  effect.  This,  if  the  facta 
are  as  surmised,  ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago.] 


SENECIO  GRANDIFOLIUS. 

A  LARGE  specimen  of  this  Senecio,  better  known  perhaps  to  some 
readers  as  S.  Ghiesbreghti,  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,, 
on  the  13th  ult.,  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  and  a  first-class  certifi¬ 
cate  was  awarded  for  it  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  It  is  an  old  plant,  and  in  former  years  was  more 
extensively  grown  than  is  the  case  at  present.  The  flow'ers  are  bright 
yellow,  and  borne  in  a  huge  corymbose  head,  as  depiclei  in  th;  illustr;  - 
tion  (fig.  26).  The  leaves,  too,  are  very  fine,  and,  under  favourable  cond  - 
tions,  grow  to  large  dimensions,  enhancing  the  appearance  of  the 
plant  considerably. 
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Packing  Chsysanthemums  foe  Long  Voyages. 

I  AM  desirous  of  sending  a  few  Chrysanthemums  to  a  gentleman  in 
California.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  correspondent  can  advise 
me  as  to  the  best  mode  of  packing.  I  sent  some  to  South  Africa  two 
years  ago.  They  were  packed  in  a  tin  box  with  a  little  damp  moss,  and, 
as  I  thought,  soldered  hermetically,  but  they  arrived  in  a  decayed 
mass. — E.  B.  H. 

A  Great  Chrysanthemum  Trial. 

To  many  readers  concerned  with  Chrysanthemums  no  doubt 
“Omega’s”  suggestion  of  an  annual  trial  of  all  novelties  by  the 
N.C.S.  will,  doubtless,  seem  somewhat  amusing  and  unpractical. 
That  with  existing  resources  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
could  conduct  such  a  trial  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  Still  the 
proposal  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  thousands  of  persons  would  be 
delighted  to  have  such  a  trial  made.  As  putting  the  matter  into  feasible 
and  practical  shape,  I  will  suggest,  and  our  friend  Mr.  Moorman  can 
doubtless  shed  a  little  light  on  the  matter,  that  the  N.C.S.  Executive 
propose  to  the  London  County  Council  to  furnish  to  one  of  their  parks — 
Battersea,  Victoria,  or  elsewhere — in  the  early  spring,  plants  of  all  the 
new  varieties,  catalogued,  or  likely  to  be  submitted  for  certificates  during 
the  year.  It  should  be  a  distinct  rule  that,  assuming  such  a  proposal 
could  be  carried  out,  no  variety  be  allowed  submission  for  certificate 
until  it  had  so  been  grown  for  trial.  If  the  London  County  Council 
agreed,  their  superintendent  at  the  park  in  question  being  furnished 
with  all  these  novelties,  should  give  them  the  best  possible  cultivation, 
and  grow  them  so  that  the  best  blooms  might  be  produced,  then  present 
them  all  in  his  show  house  in  the  autumn  duly  Numbered.  There  should 
be  provided  by  the  N.C.S.  a  cheap  list  giving  numbers,  names,  raisers, 
and  traders  associated  with  each  variety  that  would  be  sold  at  the  park, 
and  in  that  way  not  only  would  everybody  have  unlimited  opportunity 
to  see  the  Chrysanthemums,  but  the  trial  would  be  one  of  the  fairest 
conceiveable.  So  soon  as  the  plants  were  out  of  bloom  the  owners  should 
have  the  privilege  of  obtaining  them  if  they  desired.  What  is  to  be 
said  with  respect  to  this  suggestion  ?  Would  not  the  trial  prove  to  be 
the  most  attractive  display  in  the  kingdom  ? — A.  D. 


Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Election. 

I  DO  not  think  that  “  Omega’s  ”  (page  150)  proposed  substitute  for  the 
recent  Chrysanthemum  election  will  bear  the  test  of  critical  examination. 
In  the  first  place  the  establishment  and  maintenance  by  the  N.C.S.  of 
“  gardens  and  trial  grounds  as  the  R.H.S.,”  for  apparently  the  sole 
object  of  testing  new  varieties,  would  involve  an  expenditure  which  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  N.C.S.  could,  as  matters  stand,  undertake.  But 
even  if  this  preliminary  objection  were  removed  would  the  proposed 
test  produce  results  at  all  comparable  with  those  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  election  ?  I  think  not,  and  for  these  reasons. 

A  test  in  the  proposed  “  trial  ground  ”  would  be  under  but  one  con¬ 
dition  of  soil  and  atmospheric  environment,  and  probably  under  but  one 
system  of  culture.  As  we  know  certain  localities  by  reason  of  soil  or 
climate  are  compared  with  others  not  favourable  to  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  particular  variety,  so  comparative  failure  in  one  locality  may 
be  consistent  with  conspicuous  success  in  a  great  number  of  other 
districts.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  attending  the  recent  election  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  voters  covered  so  very  wide  a  range  of  country, 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  south  of  England. 

Again,  the  cultural  treatment  given  by  one  grower,  although  judicious 
as  regards  the  bulk  of  the  known  varieties,  may  not  be  the  most  suitable 
for  the  highest  development  of  a  new  variety,  the  characteristics  of 
which  have  yet  to  be  discovered— “  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.”  There¬ 
fore,  to  suggest  that  if  all  new  varieties  were  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  the  result  would  indicate  their  relative  merits,  would  be  to' 
assert  that  which  is  contrary  to  our  experience.  I 

On  the  other  hand  the  different  systems  of  culture  likely  to  be 
adopted  by  forty-two  of  the  leading  growers  are  certainly  more  calculated 
to  bring  out  the  finest  development  of  the  variety  under  trial,  and  with 
it  a  knowledge  of  the  cultural  conditions  most  conducive  to  success.  I 
will  assume  that  the  cultural  skill  procurable  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
N.C.S.  would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  best  of  the  forty-two.  Were  it  not 
so  the  test  would,  on  this  account  alone,  be  of  very  doubtful  value. 

“  Omega  ”  points  out  certain  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the  relative 
positions  of  certain  varieties  in  the  twenty-four  and  in  the  twelve.  The 
reversal  of  the  positions  of  Mdlle.  Th^rese  Eey  and  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
is,  I  must  admit,  not  easy  to  understand  ;  but  many  of  the  others 
referred  to  by  your  correspondent  are  possibly  due  to  the  special  require¬ 
ment  as  to  colour  contained  in  the  terms  of  reference.  It  is  only 
natural,  indeed  inevitable,  that  in  such  an  election  some  inconsistencies 
should  appear  ;  but,  with  all  allowance  made  for  such  as  are  pointed  out, 
surely  the  agreement  shown  in  the  late  election  is  little  short  of  mar¬ 
vellous  when  one  remembers  the  vast  number  of  varieties,  new  and  old, 
offered  for  selection.  Of  the  ultimate  best  twenty-four,  one  voter  had 


21  in  his  list,  nine  had  20,  eight  had  19,  and  ten  had  18,  the  remainder 
close  behind. 

“  Omega”  says  that  in  the  election  “  some  of  the  varieties  occupy 
higher  positions  more  from  what  report  has  said  about  them  than  from 
the  elector’s  knowledge  of  their  growth,”  and  suggests  that  “  some  of 
the  growers  who  were  kind  enough  to  assist  in  the  election  included 
varieties  which  they  had  not  grown  and  had  hardly  seen.”  I  imagine 
that  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  complimentary  suggestion  will  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  a  claim  to  an  omniscience  which,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  will  not  generally  be  conceded  to  your  correspondent. 
The  suggestion  is  by  no  means  justified  by  the  assertion  that  one  voter  had 
inserted  in  the  best  twelve  three  varieties  which  he  had  not  grown  ;  for, 
as  you  have  pointed  out,  the  terms  of  reference  gave  the  alternative  of 
“  grown  ”  or  “  seen  exhibited.”  Many  cultivators  may  not  last  season 
have  grown  Mdlle.  Th6r6se  Bey  or  Robert  Owen  ;  but  who  can  doubt, 
after  what  has  been  seen  of  these  varieties  upon  the  exhibition  table, 
that  they  might  be  reasonably  placed  in  the  first  twelve  ? 

If  the  election  is  to  be  superseded  it  must  give  place  to  something 
fortifiediby  stronger  arguments  and  recommendations  than  is  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  your  correspondent  “  Omega.” — Amateur. 

Chrysanthemumiana. 

f-. 

Very  exhaustive  and  satisfying  are  the  recently  published  analyses 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  forming  a  nucleus  of  the  opinions  of 
the  leading  growers,  converged  rays  of  the  leading  lights  from  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  Here  at  a  glance  is  seen  how  we  stand,  where 
we  have  come  from,  and  possibly  just  lift  the  veil  of  the  future  to 
obtain  an  idea  of  where  we  are  going,  though  it  would  require  some 
straining  of  vision  to  see  the  goal.  Perhaps  there  is  some  cause  for  self- 
congratulation  that  we  are  but  yet  in  the  transition  stage,  for  at  the 
present  rapid  rate  of  development  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  say  we 
are  yet  beyond  it  ?  As  with  other  things,  it  must  ever  be  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  stage  in  watching  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  subject  under 
our  hands  with  the  consciousness  of  the  power  of  man’s  mind  over 
matter. 

Some  of  the  yet  unconverted  found  their  objections  to  growing  prize 
blooms  on  the  score  of  trouble  ;  but  on  this  head  we  have  it  on  unim¬ 
peachable  authority  “  that  man  is  born  to  trouble,”  and  it  might  be 
added,  perhaps,  gardeners  particularly  so,  and  I  think  if  the  argument 
was  thrashed  out  it  would  take  but  little  logic  to  disperse  this 
objection  into  thin  air.  To  me  as  a  grower  these  soi-disant  troubles 
resolve  themselves  into  a  labour  of  love  ;  yet  I  will  not  deny  that  there 
are  times  when  anxiety  comes  in.  With,  say,  500  plants  there  is  neces¬ 
sarily  some  work  and  some  time  spent  on  them,  but  a  little  experience 
reduces  that  to  a  minimum,  and  I  do  not  think  the  five-hundredth  part 
of  that  time  which  each  plant  receives  amounts  to  very  much  during 
their  short  season  of  growth,  and  this  is  the  only  time  I  feel  constrained 
to  speak  up  for  them  ;  when  housed  and  in  flower  they  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  will  not  be  easy,  if  possible,  to  find  a  substitute  that  comes 
at  such  an  opportune  time  to  dispel,  as  these  plants  do  with  their  many- 
tinted  rays  of  sunshine,  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  waning  year,  and 
probably  not  any  rival  yet  to  come  will  possess  the  fascination  held  by 
the  autumn  queen  over  her  devotees. 

If  wishes  had  wings,  while  warm  on  the  subject  I  would  fly  to  Fleet 
Street  and  entreat  the  powers  that  be  to  make  the  Chrysanthemum 
department  a  perpetual  one,  with  not  only  a  little  weekly  advice  from 
the  masters  of  the  art  for  the  guidance  of  pupils.  There  are  always,  I 
think,  some  little  things  we  would  like  to  know  that  keen  observation 
discovers,  and  also  things  worth  knowing  in  order  to  avoid,  and  above 
all  there  is  during  the  working  season  that  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with 
other  workers. 

In  analysing  the  analysis,  even  we  within  the  charmed  circle  may 
admit  that  in  the  largest  varieties  of  Japanese  size  has  been  obtained, 
yet  there  still  remains  a  field  for  drilling  up  many  of  the  regiment  to 
review  order.  The  chaste  and  elegant  incurved  do  not  arrive  on  the 
field  in  legions,  and  good  recruits  that  come  up  to  the  standard  are 
somewhat  backward  in  coming  to  the  front  ;  and  in  this  section  is 
probably  to  be  found  much  of  the  work  of  the  future,  whilst  in  both 
divisions  there  is  ample  scope  for  improvement  on  the  lines  already  com¬ 
menced — viz.,  by  replacing  the  tall  varieties  with  dwarf  sturdy  growers 
which  keep  their  heads  in  the  battle  with  the  elements. 

As  with  other  phases  of  education,  so  with  Chrysanthemum  culture, 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  and  no  short  cuts  “from  the  cutting 
to  the  silver  cup.”  Granted  that  the  beginner  has  that  indispensable 
primer,  Mr.  Molyneux’s  book,  which  is  invaluable  in  directing  you  on 
the  road,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  that  can  only  be  acquired  in  the 
school  of  experience.  Competition  is  keen,  and  the  race  is  run  with 
trained  athletes.  Local  conditions  are  working  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  and  which  only  close  observation  can  master.  When  the  day 
comes,  and  we  are  pitted  man  against  man,  the  beginner  may  find, 
previous  to  the  verdict,  that  he  is  not  in  it.  He  has  grown  the  big 
blooms,  some  are  here,  some  are  over,  and  others  yet  to  come ;  he  is, 
pro  tern.,  beaten  but  not  disgraced,  and  must  accept  the  inevitable  with  a 
good  grace,  for  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  the  big  blooms  that  are  over  ;  if  he 
does,  it  is  heard  with  that  amount  of  belief  that  fishing  stories  are 
credited  with.  The  sensation  is  not  pleasant,  rather  tending  to  disgust, 
which  fortunately  is  only  temporary  ;  perhaps  with  any  other  class  it 
might  mean  capitulation,  but  not  with  the  Chrysanthemum — one  is 
bitten  or  smitten,  whichever  term  applies.  In  short  it  is  an  attack  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  fever,  due  perhaps  as  other  epidemics  are  to  some 
form  of  microbe  ;  for  this  there  isjno  cure,  nor  indeed  cause  for  alarm 
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the  disease  being  benign  not  malignant,  and  this  temporary  disgust  is 
but  an  early  stage  of  the  disorder. 

One  of  those  ill  winds  which  Chrysanthemum  growers  dread  caused 
some  trouble — I  may  say  trouble  without  implicating  the  mums — to  an 
amateur  friend  last  summer,  who  arose  at  4  A.M.  with  his  household,  to 
the  rescue  at  the  sound  of  rattling  pots.  Later  on  when  taking  the  well 
earned  holiday  of  a  business  man,  watering  by  deputy  was  not  attended 
with  happy  results,  consequently  the  report  was — Disgusted  I  But  note 
the  sequel,  he  has  returned  to  the  subject  with  increased  fervour,  a 
larger  greenhouse,  the  newest  varieties,  and  starts  the  year  with  added 
experience  and  pleasures  in  prospective.  Observation  of  a  year’s 
growth,  a  year’s  work,  in  which  the  uninitiated  may  think  the  pleasures 
are  deferred  until  the  climax,  is  not  the  case.  In  the  earliest  stages  of 
existence  they  are  certainly  very  much  like  other  infants,  but  as  they 
fatten  in  the  legs,  and  develop  individual  traits  of  character,  interest 
commences  and  grows  with  them  ;  and  what  varied  tints  of  green  and 
variety  in  shape  and  disposition  of  the  foliage  is  to  be  seen  !  And  not  less 
variable  in  their  tempers,  some  so  constituted  that  they  greedily  absorb 
all  you  provide  for  them,  while  others  peevishly  take  offence  at  the 
veriest  trifle. 

One  could  wish  these  favourite  plants  had  received  a  more  euphonious 
name,  one  that  could  be  used  “  trippingly  oflf  the  tongue,”  Decapitation 
does  not  give  the  best  sounding  results,  nor  add  to  the  dignity  of  queens 
and  princesses  when  addressed  as  mum.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  the 
abbreviation  now  in  common  use  will  stick,  and  at  the  present,  if  not 
for  all  time,  “  Mum’s  the  word.” 

To  sum  up,  I  do  not  think  that  trouble,  so  often  hinted  at  in 
Chrysanthemum  culture,  need  be  the  bogey  to  scare  away  those  who  as 
yet  but  peep  over  the  hedge,  and  have  not  entered  the  field  of  the — 

Glorious  Autumn  Queen,  Flora’s  coming  gem. 

Of  the  swift  seasons,  as  they  roll  away. 

— E.  K.,  Duilin, 


RED  SPIDER  ON  GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES  IN 
FEBRUARY. 

COKSIDEEING  the  vast  amount  of  damage  done  to  the  Gooseberry 
crops  last  season  allow  me  to  point  out  what  may  not  be  generally 
known  respecting  the  life  history  of  red  spider.  I  found  out  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope  last  winter  when  giving  illustrated  lectures  in 
technical  education,  that  these  pests  hatch  out  from  the  red  eggs  which 
may  be  observed  around  the  buds  and  spurs  about  the  beginning  of 
February,  let  the  weather  be  ever  so  wet  and  stormy,  and  that  although 
dry  hot  weather  may  suit  them  best  it  does  not  follow  that  they  cannot 
put  up  with  any  amount  of  rain  when  secure  under  the  sheath  of  the 
expanding  buds. 

As  the  spring  advanced  it  was  a  common  occurrence  to  hear  people 
complain  erroneously  of  the  frost  having  damaged  both  the  tender 
foliage  as  it  expanded  and  of  the  fruit  dropping,  instead  of  under¬ 
standing  the  real  cause,  until  I  called  their  attention  to  these  pests 
either  in  the  act  of  sucking  the  sap  or  lurking  around  and  sheltering 
from  observation  in  any  convenient  covering. 

Later  in  the  spring  it  was  a  pitiable  sight  to  notice  the  acres  of 
bushes  in  around  Evesham  and  Pershore,  with  the  foliage  either  looking 
seared  and  dried  up,  or  the  bushes  naked  and  useless  for  the  season,  if 
not  killed  outright.  At  the  Toddington  fruit  plantations  vigorous 
washing  was  being  carried  out  with  “  Kill-m-right,”  and  right  well  it 
killed  “  m,”  as  I  proved  on  examination  with  my  magnifying  glass. 

I  have  just  concluded  a  course  of  ten  practically  illustrated  lectures 
in  horticulture  under  a  Technical  Education  Committee  in  Warwick¬ 
shire  wit’n  a  class  which  has  been  well  attended  throughout,  and  two 
evenings  have  been  devoted  to  minute  insect  pests  on  fruit  trees  and 
bushes,  illustrated  under  powerful  microscopes.  This  not  only  creates 
much  interest  in  seeing  the  insects  magnified,  but  brings  home  to  the 
members  the  existence  and  destruction  of  enemies  they  never  even 
suspected,  and  especially  red  spider,  which  is  already  in  strong  force  on 
some  bushes,  as  I  showed  a  fortnight  ago. 

I  have  cleansed  Gooseberry  bushes  of  millions  of  red  spiders  on  a  very 
simple  plan,  and  with  no  expense  save  a  little  labour.  Watching  my 
opportunity  for  bright  sunshine,  which  induces  the  spiders  to  emerge 
from  their  retreats  and  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  foliage,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye,  I  spread  rough  cloths — hand-towels — under  the  bushes 
close  up  to  the  stems,  wrapping  over  at  the  edges,  procure  a  pail  of  water, 
get  my  syringe  and  swill  them  oflE  with  all  my  power,  and  gather  them 
up  and  swill  off  into  another  pail  of  water,  in  which  I  souse  the  cloths 
and  let  the  water  run  down  in  a  stream.  This  is  easy,  efficient,  and 
helps  the  fruit  to  swell  into  the  bargain.  This  can  be  repeated  in  a 
week  or  month  if  found  necessary.  Whatever  methods  of  riddance  may 
be  employed,  earlier  action  than  is  generally  considered  necessary  would 
seem  to  be  of  the  first  importance. — J.  Hiam. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

These  beautiful  hardy  plants  are  valuable  both  to  the  market  and 
private  grower,  affording  under  very  ordinary  treatment  a  wealth  of 
bloom  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  flowers  are  usually  scarce.  For 
wreaths,  crosses,  and  other  floral  designs  the  blooms  are  preferred  by 
many  to  the  beautiful  Eucharis  on  account  of  their  durability.  Much 
as  the  Hellebore  dislikes  to  be  disturbed  at  the  root,  yet  there  are  times 
when  new  plantations  must  be  made  if  the  supply  is  to  be  maintained. 


the  crowns  becoming  exhausted  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  treatment  the  plants  receive,  but  they  will  amply 
repay  the  grower  for  the  extra  care  and  outlay. 

Hellebores  thrive  if  planted  in  a  good  loamy  soil  in  which  some 
thoroughly  decayed  manure  has  been  incorporated,  and  if  possible  in  a 
somewhat  shady  and  moist  position.  If  the  latter  is  out  of  the  question, 
frequent  soakings  of  water  must  be  given  during  the  summer  months, 
and  if  liquid  manure  can  be  applied  occasionally  so  much  the  better. 
To  this  treatment  the  plants  will  quickly  respond,  and  afford  a  profusion 
of  fine  flowers  later  on.  Division  of  the  root  is  the  beat  mode  of  propa¬ 
gation,  which  should  be  done  some  time  during  March  or  April,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  locality.  In  lifting  the  clumps  for  dividing  them  do  not 
injure  the  roots.  Plant  as  quickly  as  possible  about  12  inches  asunder 
each  way,  in  ground  that  has  been  previously  prepared,  then  mulch 
with  some  short  manure.  Do  not  under  any  circumstances  allow  the 
roots  to  be  exposed,  so  as  to  get  dry  before  planting.  This  is  only  too 
frequently  the  cause  of  failure  with  imported  clumps  and  crowns.  Pro¬ 
tection  of  some  sort  is  necessary  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months, 
if  clean  and  perfect  blooms  are  wanted.  Hand-lights,  moveable  frames, 
or  even  clean  long  straw,  may  be  placed  over  the  beds  when  the  buds 
begin  to  push,  and  then  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  snails  and 
other  insects. 

If  plants  are  required  for  growing  in  pots,  lift  the  clumps  in  October, 
and  place  in  fair  sized  pots  so  as  not  to  cramp  the  roots.  Put  them  in 
a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse  where  the  flowers  will  rapidly  expand, 
but  the  temperature  should  not  exceed  45°  or  50°,  or  the  blooms  will 
become  drawn  and  the  crowns  considerably  weakened.  Plant  out 
again  in  the  following  spring,  where  they  should  remain  for  at  least 
a  season  or  two.  Very  good  results  are  frequently  obtained  by  potting 
the  clumps  in  the  spring,  plunging  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  out  of 
doors,  and  carefully  watering  the  plants  and  transferring  them  to 
larger  sized  pots  the  following  year.  Treated  thus,  bloom  may  be 
had  several  seasons  in  succession  from  the  same  plants,  but  if  in  any 
way  neglected  failure  is  swift  and  sure,  so  that  on  the  whole  the 
planting  out  system  is  probably  the  safer. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  Helleborus  niger,  maximus  is  the  variety 
mostly  sought  after  for  floral  work,  the  blooms  being  both  larger  and 
whiter  than  those  of  the  other  varieties.  The  Christmas  Rose  may  be 
used  as  a  rock  plant,  when  placed  in  suitable  positions  the  different 
varieties  producing  a  pretty  effect  during  the  dull  short  days  of  the 
winter. — Hedley  Waeeei^. 


CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

Many  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  will  doubtless  agree  with 
me  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  plants  in  cultivation 
are  to  be  found  amongst  our  stove  and  greenhouse  climbers.  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  surprising,  that  we  should  see  so  many  bare  walls  and  rafters 
in  glass  structures,  which,  with  a  very  little  care  and  forethought, 
might  be  furnished  with  a  rich  covering  of  leafage  and  bloom  ?  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  are  gardens  where  great  attention  is  bestowed 
upon  the  cultivation  of  climbing  plants  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes  these  places  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  If 
allowed  to  grow  at  random  they  are  apt  to  form  too  dense  a  covering, 
thereby  excluding  sun  and  light,  and  this  would  not  be  conducive  to 
the  successful  culture  of  the  various  plants  beneath.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  if  the  plants  are  attended  to  once  a  week  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  all  superfluous  growths  aud  regulating  the  remainder  over 
the  space  allotted  to  them,  better  results  would  accrue. 

The  task  of  making  a  selection  of  climbing  plants  must  be  left  to  the 
cultivator,  as  much  depends  on  the  space  at  disposal,  some  kinds  requir¬ 
ing  more  room  than  others.  I  will,  however,  mention  a  few  climbers 
suitable  for  various  purposes.  For  the  roofs  of  large  structures  we  have 
the  Bignonias,  Pasbifloras,  Tacsonias,  Jasminums,  and  Tecomas,  the  last 
named  being,  although  little  known,  among  the  best  of  this  class  of 
plants.  Where  space  is  limited  there  are  many  plants  that  are  suitable, 
and  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Dipladenias,  Clerodendrons, 
Hoyas,  Stephanotis,  and  the  Streptosolons.  For  walls  and  pillars  we 
have  such  a  number  of  suitable  plants  that  to  enumerate  them  all 
would  occupy  too  much  space.  I  will,  therefore,  restrict  myself  to 
naming  such  as  Plumbago  capensis  and  Habrothamnus  elegans. 

To  insure  success  in  the  culture  of  climbing  plants  it  is  very  essential 
that  the  habit  and  general  character  of  each  one  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  The  first  thing  to  claim  attention  is  to  see  that  a  thorough 
drainage  be  procured,  as  upon  this  item  to  a  very  large  extent  hangs  the 
future  success  or  failure  ol  the  undertaking.  The  best  way  of  effecting 
this  end  is  to  place  a  number  of  clinkers  or  old  brick  rubble  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  with  a  layer  of  long  straw  placed  on  them.  My 
object  for  recommending  straw  in  preference  to  turf,  which  is  generally 
used,  is  that  it  is  of  a  more  durable  nature.  After  the  drainage  is 
properly  prepared  the  hole  should  be  filled  with  fresh  soil.  The  nature 
of  this  must  of  course  depend  on  the  requirement  of  the  plant ;  but  a 
compost  of  rich  fibrous  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  charcoal  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  sharp  sand,  will  form  a  suitable  mixture  for  most  of  the 
plants  mentioned.  Provided  the  foregoing  instructions  have  been  carried 
out  evergreen  climbers  may  be  planted,  making  them  tolerably  firm, 
and  giving  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  well  about  the  roots.  .  In 
planting  deciduous  climbers  I  have  found  it  best  to  somewhat  limit  the 
amount  of  root  room,  as  by  this  means  the  plants  may  be  kept  at  rest 
more  or  less  during  the  winter.  I  have  known  many  instances  where 
this  precaution  has  not  been  exercised,  with  the  result  that  the  plants 
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have  continued  to  grow  all  the  winter  in  consequence  of  receiving 
nourishment  from  the  necessary  damping  of  the  floors. 

Young  plants  should  always  be  preferred  to  old  ones,  as  they  become 
established  readily,  and  invariably  grow  more  rapidly  than  those  which 
have  become  root-bound.  The  plant  ought  to  be  given  a  good  watering 
prior  to  its  being  turned  out  of  the  pot,  after  which  a  portion  of  the  old 
soil  should  be  removed,  and  the  roots  spread  out  evenly  and  thinly, 
covering  them  with  compost  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  inches.  The  syringe 
should  at  all  times  (with  the  exception  of  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom) 
be  used  with  a  liberal  hand,  this  operation  being  indispensable  for  the 
purpose  of  staying  the  ravages  of  the  various  insect  pests. — G.  Parrant. 


FORCING  NARCISSUS  TELAMONIUS  PLENUS. 

Messrs.  Collins  Bros.  &  Gabriel  cannot  find  one  word  of  a 
misleading  nature  in  my  communication  on  page  88.  I  have  never  said 
that  this  Narcissus  can  be  had  in  bloom  during  October  or  November, 
but  I  maintain  that  the  treatment  given  to  Homan  Hyacinths  will 
suit  the  plants  well,  and  further,  that  they  can  be  brought  into  bloom  with 
the  most  gentle  treatment  at  Christmas.  When  I  wrote  that  it  “  could 
be  forced  nearly  as  well  and  as  early  as  the  Roman  Hyacinth,”  I  think  I 
sufficiently  qualified  that  statement  by  saying,  “  What  can  be  more 
useful  and  handsome  than  httween  400  and  500  of  these  flowers  from  a 
box  2  feet  by  about  16  it  (h  s  during  the  early  days  of  January  ?”  This 
is  the  time  when  Roman  H  .’acinths  are  plentiful  and  valuable.  The  im¬ 
pression  left  after  readirg  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.  &  Gabriel’s  communica¬ 
tion,  on  page  107,  was  that  the  Daffodil  blooms  could  not  be  produced 
by  that  date.  Now,  by  their  own  showing  they  had  blooms  earlier  still. 
Their  last  paragraph  wants  me  to  produce  them  two  months  earlier, 
which  is  an  utter  impossibility,  unless  the  bulbs  were  purposely  pre¬ 
pared.  I  do  not  think  this  an  impossible  task,  but  it  would  be  an 
unnecessary  one.  We  do  not  want  Daffodils  when  we  have  abundance 
of  Chrysanthemums,  It  is  impossible  to  say  over  how  long  a  period  we 
shall  have  Chrysanthemums  before  many  years  are  over.  We  had  our 
first  large  b’ooms  in  July,  and  I  find  we  have  two  large  blooms  still  on 
plants  in  a  cool  house  (February  24th). 

I  could  not  think  of  accepting  the  challenge  to  send  my  box  up  to 
the  R.H.S.  even  with  the  prospect  of  benefiting  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund.  I  have  nowhere  said  there  were  450  flowers.  I  said  between  400 
and  500.  The  box  might  fall  short  by  one,  or  it  might  have  had  more. 
My  word  on  this  point  was  disputed,  and  I  think  I  made  a  very  fair 
offer  for  anybody  to  come  and  count  them.  Mr.  Collins  (Messrs.  Cut- 
bush  &  Son’s  representative)  saw  the  boxes  I  had  retarding  on  the  15th 
or  16ih  January,  and  if  this  catches  his  eye  he  will  perhaps  give  you 
his  own  impression  about  them. 

I  find  the  bulbs  picked  out  of  those  I  put  in  boxes  and  growing  out¬ 
side  have  very  few  single  blooms  to  a  bulb  ;  the  majority  appear  to  have 
two  and  three.  I  have  no  doubt  that  150  of  these  bulbs  placed  in  a 
box  would  have  yielded  over  300  lAoeips.  Let  your  readers  secure  good 
bulbs  another  year  and  pack  them  as  thick  together  as  they  can  in  a 
box  or  boxes  and  note  the  result,  and  I  venture  to  predict  they  will  be 
highly  pleased  and  not  complain  of  the  statement  I  made  on  page  88. 
One  more  word  and  I  have  done  on  this  subject.  When  Messrs. 
Collins  have  a  charge  to  level  at  me  I  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  them 
without  their  levelling  it  at  gardeners  in  a  wholesale  manner. — 
Wm.  Babdney. 


A  BENEFICIAL  (?)  FUNGUS  ON  GRAPES— SHANKING. 

The  notice  in  the  Jcnirnal  of  Horticulture^  January  11th,  1894,  page 
30,  of  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Hayne  having  found  the  fungus  attacking  the 
Grapes  of  the  Rhine  Valley  to  also  infest  the  Grapes  of  California  is  very 
interesting.  This,  apart  from  the  mould  being  ”  essential  to  the  produc* 
tion  of  the  best  Rhine  wines  of  Johannisberg,”  for  it  may  occasionally 
be  found  on  the  bunch  stems  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  and  not 
infrequently  on  shanked  bunches  of  Alicante  and  Gros  Colman  in  this 
country.  Many  growers  would  jump  at  a  market  for  their  shanked 
Grapes  at  £230  per  ton  =  2s.  OJd.  per  lb.  Unfortunately  the  fungus  is 
not  altogether  a  blessing,  even  in  Germany,  for  it  “  robs  black  or  red 
Grapes  of  their  colour  and  destroys  the  tannin,”  that  is,  it  turns  early 
attacked  Grapes  very  sour — the  Grape  sugar  being  converted  into 
vinegar.  The  vinegar  organism  (Mycoderma  aceti),  however,  is  seldom 
found  in  early-shanked  Grapes,  being  mainly  confined  to  those  which 
have  undergone  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  it  has  an  aversion  for 
very  rich  saccharine  solutions  or  those  containing  over  10  per  cent,  of 
alcohol.  Shanked  Grapes  are,  of  course,  no  use  for  wine-making,  there¬ 
fore  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  market  for  |this  class  of  goods.  If  the 
fungus  attacks  the  Grapes  late — that  is,  after  the  juices  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  Grape  sugar,  “  it  concentrates  the  sugar  until  it  becomes 
impossible  to  make  a  dry  wine.”  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  tell  exactly 
what  condition  the  mould  requires  to  be  in  to  render  the  Grapes  in¬ 
fested  worth  £230  per  ton,  for  it  clearly  is  good  for  nothing  on  black 
Grapes,  turns  them  red  and  destroys  the  tannin,  and  worse  than  worth¬ 
less  on  white  Grapes  by  concentrating  the  sugar  until  it  becomes  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  use  of  it. 


The  fungus,  how^ever,  must  have  some  influence  on  the  wine  made 
from  Grapes  infested  with  it,  or  it  would  not  be  recorded  as  a  fact ; 
therefore  we  have  to  consider  in  what  ^form  the  mould  is  best  fitted  to 
effect  the  production  of  the  best  wines.  This  must  be  in  the  mould 
state  and  external  of  the  Grapes,  for  if  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus 
penetrates  beneath  the  cuticle  or  skin  of  the  stem  of  the  bunch,  foot¬ 
stalks  of  the  berries,  or  Grapes,  the  parts  infested  speedily  decay,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  woody  tissue.  The  mould  stage  is  not  very  common  on 
Grapes,  yet  it  may  occasionally  be  met  with  on  the  bunch  stem  within 
the  cluster  ^vMuscat  of  Alexandria,  this  Grape  having  a  singularly 
flbry  or  woody  tissue,  and  the  fungus  cannot  pierce  the  epiderm  s  when 
it  is  hard  and  dry.  Nevertheless,  a  spore  of  the  fungus  alighting  on  any 
substance  where  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  a'r  moisture  will  speedily 
push  its  germinal  tubes  and  spread  over  the  surface,  forming  a  dark 
mould  over  the  part,  with  knob-like  growths  springing  somewhat 
sparingly  from  the  mycelium.  A  colony  of  such  on  the  bunch  stem  of 
Alicante  Grapes  is  shown  in  fig.  27.  A  is  the  brownish  septate  flocci 


Mould  on  bunoli-stem  of  Alicante  Grape  Vine — Polyactis  cinerea  as  an  external 

saprophyte. 

(threads  or  mycelium)  which  is  branched  above,  and  to  the  naked  eye 
has  a  black  appearance,  especially  in  the  centre  of  the  mass.  The 
heads  or  terminal  clusters  of  the  hymenium  (fructifying  surface)  are 
shown  at  B.  It  is  this  mould  that  is  so  valuable  and  I  find  uncommon, 
for  though  it  may  be  freely  produced  on  any  surface  where  there  is 
moisture,  warmth,  and  a  little  nutrient  matter,  it  is  not  often  seen  on 
Grapes  as  an  epiphyte,  and  only  on  those  with  a  hard  impenetrable 
epidermis. 

Polyactis  (Botrytis)  cinerea,  C  and  D,  however,  is  a  common  fungus 
in  this  country,  and  found  on  most  decayed  herbs.  It  was  formerly 
considered  to  be  a  mere  saprophyte,  a  plant  flourishing  on  dead  or 
decaying  vegetable  remains,  but  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  a 
parasite,  a  plant  deriving  its  food  from  living  tissues;  Of  its  latter 
proclivities  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the  Lily  disease,  also  in  its 
malignant  effect  on  Artichokes,  Beans,  Clover,  Roses,  Snowdrops,  and 
other  bulbs,  and  on  Vegetable  Marrows,  also  on  indoor  plants,  as 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Grapes.  It  is  with  regard  to  the  latter  that  I 
desire  to  direct  attention  as  respects  this  fungus. 

I  would  observe  in  the  first  place  that  the  assertion  of  shanking  being 
unknown  in  vineyards  must  be  erroneous,  for  Polyactis  cinerea  robs 
the  black  Grapes  of  the  Rhine  valley  of  their  colour,  rendering  such 
unfit  for  wine-making.  What  is  this  redness  but  shanking  ?  Then 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Hayne  that  the  self-same 
fungus  attacks  the  Grapes  of  California.  The  point  is  this  :  the  Rhine 
Valley  is  alluvial,  and  many  Californian  vineyards  are  of  that  forma¬ 
tion,  and  where  Polyactis  cinerea  is  most  found  on  Grapes  in  this 
country  is  low-lying  or  flat  districts.  Shanking  in  Grapes  is  very 
decisive  where  the  Vines  are  planted  in  deep,  close,  damp  bordem,  or 
in  those  made  sodden  and  sour  by  the  excessive  additions  or  supplies  of 
organic  matter,  the  humus  being  disproportioned  to  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  soil.  The  Vine  is  not  a  valley  but  a  hillside  tree. 
It  prefers  rock  to  mud,  shattery,  shinglely  soil  to  stiff  clay,  and  a 
gravelly,  ferricalcite  earth  to  a  rich,  deep,  damp,  alluvial  deposit.  I 
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say  prefers  with  strict  regard  to  the  conditions  of  health  in  the  higher 
quality  Grapes,  that  is  the  hillside-loving  Frontignans  and  Muscats,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  coarse  valley  Grapes — Alicante,  Gros  Maroc, 
and  Gros  Colman.  Why  is  precedence  given  to  the  latter  before  all 
late  Grapes  ?  Is  it  not  because  it  is  fitted  to  the  environment — the  rich 
soil  and  damp  situation  ?  In  such  places  and  soil  It  is  no  use  attempt¬ 
ing  to  grow  the  richly  flavoured,  thin-skinned  Grapes,  for  they  shank 
and  are  unprofitable.  It  is  equally  useless  stewing  them  in  close,  moist, 
saturated  atmospheres,  for  ulceration  of  the  stem  of  the  bunch  may  set 
in,  and  if  we  examine  one  such  gouty  place,  say  on  the  stem  of  a  bunch 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  we  find  outgrowths,  and  these,  under  a 
moderate  power  of  the  microscope,  are  visible  as  a  very  pretty  plant  with 
hyaline  spores  or  seeds  in  terminal  clusters  (fig.  2S,  C).  It  is  Polyactis 
cinerea  rendering  Grapes  in  the  Khine  valley  worth  £230  per  ton. 
Unfortunately  there  is  a  condition,  and  that  entirely  obliterated  in  this 
case,  for  the  fungus  is  not  a  simple  mould  overspreading  the  surface  of 
the  Grapes,  nor  even  a  saprophyte,  but  a  parasite  with  its  mycelium 
traversing  the  living  tissues,  destroying  the  cells  and  abstracting  their 
contents.  This  condition  of  the  fungus  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  D,  a,  dropped 
spores  ;  h,  mycelium  ;  c,  threads  permeating  the  intercellular  spaces  ; 
d,  intact  cells ;  e,  destroyed  tissue,  nothing  remaining  but  the  woody 
fibres. 

The  inference  will  probably  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
fungus  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  so  it  is  in  so  far  as  the  destruction 
of  the  tissues  is  concerned,  for  a  spore  or  spores  has  alighted  on  that 
particular  spot  on  the  stem  of  the  bunch,  which  germinating  has  been 
able  to  push  its  germinal  tubes  (there  are  several  emitted  from  each 
spore)  through  the  cuticle,  and  so  gained  access  to  the  underlying  cells. 
These  germ  tubes  emit  a  certain  fluid  which  softens  the  epidermis,  and 
this  the  thread  will  pierce  if  it  can,  gaining  entrance  by  an  opening 
perhaps  not  one-sixth  of  its  own  diameter.  Once  beneath  the  skin  it 
soon  attains  enormous  proportions,  and  weakens  the  tissues  so  as  to  have 
no  difficulty  in  pushing  its  outgrowths  into  the  air,  reproducing  itself 
by  spores  wherever  it  may  get  chance.  This  fungus  also  attacks  the 
bunch  stems  of  Gros  Colman  and  Alicante,  and  the  reason  is  they  are 
soft  or  gross.  Albeit  the  Vines  may  be  long-jointed  in  wood  and  flabby 
in  leaf,  loose  in  bunch  and  sappy  in  footstalk  and  stem,  yet  they  may 
not  be  attacked  by  this  or  any  other  fungus.  It  is  a  question  of  spores— 
seed.  If  there  are  none  of  those  there  cannot  be  any  plants,  and  there 
is  no  chance  whatever  of  realising  £230  per  ton  for  the  Grapes,  not 
because  there  is  no  beneficial  mould  for  wine-making,  but  from  the  fact 
that  such  Grapes  will  shank.  What?  Without  the  fungus?  Ah  !  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  shanking  without  the  presence  of  any  fungus  being 
discovered,  for  though  I  have  examined  many  shanked  Grapes,  I  have 
only  found  Polyactis  cinerea  occasionally.  ‘‘  This  makes  shanking  more 
obscure  than  ever,”  some  may  say.  I  do  not  think  so  ;  it  is  the  greed 


of  the  cultivator  that  lies  at  the  root  of  shanking — the  rich  soil,  the 
extra  feeding,  the  stewpan  system  of  growing  Grapes.  Top  spit  loam, 
mere  paring  of  the  richest  pasture,  in  some  cases  crammed  full  of  end¬ 
less  organic  matter,  which,  becoming  a  soapy  mass,  is  the  foundation  of 
shanking.  Anyone  can  prove  this  by  adding  calcareous  gravel  to  a 
sodden  Vine  border  so  as  to  form  at  least  half  of  it,  providing  efficient 
drainage,  and  according  good  management.  Every  good  natural  Vine 
soil  contains  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  gravel  or  small  stones. 


Of  Grapes  examined  for  ascertaining  the  cause  of  shanking  I  have 
invariably  found  a  micro-organism,  sometimes  associated  with  the 
fungal  filaments  in  the  diseased  Grapes,  but  oftener  without  than  with 
Polyactis  cinerea,  yet  there  have  been  some  undetermined  threads  in  a 
few  instances  where  no  mycelium  of  that  fungus  was  detected.  The 
micro-organism  found  in  shanked  Grapes  has  proved  identical  in  all 
varieties  examined,  and  was  found  in  close  conjugation  with  the  stones 
or  seeds,  the  fertilisation  in  many  cases  having  been  defective,  as 
instanced  by  their  abortive  formation,  and  shown  in  fig.  29,  E  at  /,  the 


PIG.  29. 

Section  of  shanked  Alicante  Grape  (berry)— Bacillus  ethaceto-succinicus,  Frankland. 


shanking  being  represented  at  g.  The  section  is  that  of  a  berry  of 
Alicante,  which  was  particularly  large,  and  a  mass  of  Polyactis  cinerea 
both  within  the  berries  and  on  the  footstalks  and  stems  of  the  berries 
and  bunch,  some  of  the  berries  having  rotted  off  as  shown  at  h  h. 

On  subjecting  a  little  of  the  juice  of  the  shanked  Alicante  berry  to 
examination  with  a  high  power  of  the  microscope,  the  forms  shown  in 
fig.  29,  F,  were  revealed,  which  has  a  closer  resemblance  to  Bacillus 
ethaceto-succinicus  than  to  B.  ethaceticus.  The  latter  is  stated  by  Prof. 
Percy  Faraday  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  to  act  on  mannite,  but  not  on 
dulcite,  while  the  former  decomposes  both  mannite  and  dulcite.  In 
close  contact  with  the  seeds,  and  resting  upon  them,  I  found  the  bodies 
figured  at  G,  and  considered  them  spores.  On  the  ocsurrence  of  these 
bodies  in  the  Grape  I  offer  no  opinion,  suffice  it  to  record  the  fact,  and 
give  others  an  opportunity  of  making  whatever  investigations  they  may 
deem  proper.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I  found  these  bodies  in  shanked 
berries  of  Gros  Colman,  and  they  were  even  larger  as  regards  the  bacilli, 
but  the  spores  were  smaller. 

There  was  also  Polyactis  cinerea  in  the  examples  of  shanked  Gros 
Colman  Grapes.  In  Muscat  of  Alexandria  shanked  Grapes  I  found  the 
bacilli  smaller,  shorter,  and  thinner,  but  the  spores  were  larger,  and 
some  of  them  square  or  rectangular  in  shape,  and  the  berries  contained 
only  one  seed  in  some  cases,  the  others  not  rie'n?  formed.  The  tacilli 
was  more  rod-shaped  in  Black  Muscat  (Muscat  Hamburgh)  berries,  and 
they  seemed  to  break  up  into  minute  square  or  rectangular  bodies, 
similar  to  the  vinegar  micro-organism.  This  square  or  rectangular  form 
was  even  more  decided  in  the  shanked  juice  of  Black  Hamburgh  berries, 
and  I  found  that  these  square  forms  ultimately  contracted — that  is,  had 
the  angles  rounded  off,  and  assumed  the  form  of  spore  depicted.  The 
Grapes  were  examined  on  October  20th,  1893,  and  sketches  of  all  are 
kept  for  future  guidance. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  views  of  other  readers  on  this  perplex¬ 
ing  question,  and  like  to  know  if  anyone  has  sown  the  seeds  of  shanked 
berries,  and  if  so  will  kindly  state  the  result. — G.  Abbey. 
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Prunlngr  Filbert  and  Cob  N'uts. — It  is  not  desirable  to  prune 
these  before  the  rosy  pink,  brush-like  flowers  are  fully  open,  because  the 
catkins  bearing  the  pollen  are  mostly  borne  on  the  parts  that  need 
pruning  away,  and  if  the  latter  are  removed  before  the  fertilisation  of 
the  former  has  been  effected  a  loss  of  crop  will  result.  The  catkins  are 
usually  the  first  to  open,  and  if  there  is  any  probability  of  a  scarcity  of 
them  a  number  should  be  cut  off  just  as  the  pollen  becomes  ready,  pre¬ 
serving  them  until  the  flowers  are  developed,  over  or  among  which  they 
may  be  hung.  The  pollen  then,  if  plentiful  and  dry,  will  soon  be  dis¬ 
persed  as  it  shakes  oflf  freely.  The  laterals  may  then  be  shortened, 
barren  shoots  as  well  as  those  which  only  bore  catkins  being  pruned 
back  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  leading  branches.  Thin  out  and 
shorten  old  growths  so  that  fresh  and  fruitful  side  shoots  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  another  year.  The  bushes  are  kept  within  a  height  of  6  feet 
in  Kent,  and  the  leading  branches  not  too  thickly  placed  ;  light  and  air 
can  then  penetrate  among  them.  Remove  suckers,  planting  some  of  the 
best  for  forming  fresh  bushes  if  necessary.  Allow  no  suckers  to  extend 
from  the  roots  of  established  plants.  Keep  the  ground  underneath  clean 
and  free  from  weeds. 

Strawberries, — Old  plantations,  if  worth  retaining,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  become  a  mass  of  growth,  but  a  clear  space  of  a  foot  to 
18  inches  left  between  the  rows  of  plants,  so  that  rich  top-dressings  may 
be  supplied  to  assist  the  roots.  Strawberry  beds  are  often  ruined  through 
neglect  in  timely  thinning  out  the  runners  and  young  plants,  they  fre¬ 
quently  being  left  to  late  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  instead  of  attending 
to  them  in  the  autumn.  Beds  which  were  cleaned  and  top-dressed  in 
the  autumn  may  now  have  dead  and  decaying  leaves  removed  as  well  as 
rough  material  raked  oflE,  strong  weeds  pulled  up,  the  remaining  manure, 
being  lightly  pointed  in,  not  disturbing  the  ground  too  near  the  plants 
where  there  should  be  abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  In  the  centre  of  the 
spaces  it  may  be  moved  deeper  with  advantage,  and  a  little  fresh 
manure  worked  in.  If,  however^  roots  have  extended  there,  it  will  be 
better  not  to  disturb  the  soil,  but  mulch  the  surface  with  manure. 

Dressing  the  Beds. — There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  to 
supply  a  dressing  of  soot  to  the  plants  and  soil,  a  peck  to  a  rod  being 
sufficient.  It  w;ll  act  beneficially  in  destroying  small  grubs  and  other 
insects  which  seek  shelter  beneath  the  foliage  and  among  the  crowns  of 
Strawberry  plants.  The  virtues  of  the  soot  will  be  washed  down  to  the 
roots,  promoting  a  vigorous  start  when  growth  shortly  recommences. 
Beds  that  have  had  no  top-dressing  during  the  winter  may  receive  now 
a  mulching  of  partly  fresh  stable  manure. 

New  Beds. — The  soil  about  the  plants  may  require  firming,  doing 
this  only  in  dry  weather.  Run  the  hoe,  too,  in  the  spaces  between  the 
rows  to  loosen  the  surface  soil,  and  cut  down  seedling  weeds,  the  operation 
also  promoting  growth  if  frequently  practised  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  If  planted  in  rich  ground  a  mulching  of  manure  will 
scarcely  be  needed  by  these  at  present,  though  early  autumn-planted 
runners  should  be  in  a  condition  to  fruit  freely  this  season,  and  in  this 
case  a  mulching  of  littery  manure  can  be  afforded  when  flowering 
commences, 

Preparing  Ground  for  Sgjrhig  Planting. — The  preparation  of  the 
ground  must  forthwith  be  accomplished  if  spring  planting  of  Straw¬ 
berries  is  contemplated.  They  always  pay  in  the  long  run  for  the  best 
treatment  of  the  soil.  Whether  deep  or  shallow,  rich  or  poor,  deep  cul¬ 
tivation  ensures  the  best  results.  Trenching  is  the  readiest  means  of 
deepening  soils,  but  a  complete  reversal  of  the  top  and  bottom  spits  is 
not  always  desirable,  because  poor,  inert  subsoil  brought  to  the  surface 
is  not  suitable  for  the  vigorous  growth  of  Strawberries.  The  better  plan 
is  to  bastard  trench,  loosening  the  bottom  spit  thoroughly,  but  leaving 
itiin  its  original  position.  The  upper  spit  also  should  be  well  broken  up 
and  enriched  liberally  with  decayed  manure,  or  if  the  soil  be  poor  an 
addition  of  old  turf  and  loamy  soil  would  considerably  improve  it  along 
with  manure. 

nculchlngr  Old  Fruit  Trees. — A  considerable  amount  of  assistance 
may  be  rendered  to  old  trees  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  impoverished 
surface  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  in  its  place  spreading  a  layer  of  fresh 
loam  intermixed  with  one  part  manure  and  about  a  fourth  of  charred 
refuse.  The  best  results  will  follow  from  the  use  of  such  a  dressing  if  it 
is  applied  chiefly  towards  the  extremities  of  the  roots  and  a  little 
beyond.  The  spread  of  the  branches  indicates  the  radius  within  which 
the  roots  of  each  tree  may  be  found.  Manure  alone  may  be  applied, 
lightly  pointing  it  into  the  soil,  if  loam  cannot  be  procured.  Fairly 
fresh  manure  contains  a  certain  per-centage  of  ammonia,  which  is  soon 
dissipated  in  the  atmosphere  if  not  mixed  with  soil  or  pointed  in  to  the 
ground. 

.applying  Xlquld  Manure  to  Fruit  Trees. — A  soaking  of  stable 
or  farmyard  drainings  or  sewage  might  be  applied  at  the  present  time 
with  advantage  to  any  large  trees  needing  assistance.  The  soil  and  the 
roots  are  moist  and  better  able  to  retain  the  food  contained  in  the 
liquid  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  soil  dry.  The  active  rootlets 
will  draw  upon  the  food  thus  supplied  during  the  whole  season,  and 


they  may  be  further  assisted  during  the  swelling  of  the  crops.  Wall 
trees  in  full  bearing  will  be  specially  benefited  by  a  soaking  oi  liquid,  so 
also.’Will  €01  rant  bushes  in  the  open.  Liquid  manure  should  not  be 
given  to  young  trees  of  any  kind  not  yet  in  bearing,  unless'  a  more 
vigorous  growth  is  required  in  any  that  have  hitherto  been  growing 
weakly. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Figs. — Earliest  Trees  in  Pots. — To  assist  the  trees  in  swelling  the 
fruit  apply  a  top-dressing  of  rich  material  to  the  surface  of  the  pots, 
space  being  provided  for  this  purpose  by  a  layer  of  turves  placed  around 
the  rims  as  advised  in  last  week’s  calendar  for  Vines  in  pots.  The 
dressings  should  not  be  heavy,  but  a  little  of  the  rich  compost  supplied 
at  weekly  intervals.  Liquid  manure  will  also  be  needed  to  sustain  the 
health  and  vigour  of  the  trees,  it  being  better  to  supply  a  varied  rather 
than  a  uniform  regimen.  Thus,  watering  with  liquid  from  stable  or 
cow  house  tanks,  or  guano,  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  will  act  more 
potentially  if  a  sprinkling  of  some  approved  advertised  fertiliser  be 
given  about  every  ten  days  or  fortnight.  The  following  mixture  will 
also  be  useful : — Three  parts  bone  superphosphate,  two  parts  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  one  part  Thomas’  phosphate,  mixed  and  sprinkled  on  the 
soil.  Let  the  water  or  liquid  manure  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  that 
in  which  the  pots  are  placed.  Driblets  are  of  no  use,  and  insufficient 
supplies  of  liquid  nourishment  often  cause  the  fruit  to  fall. 

Maintain  a  genial  atmosphere  by  syringing  twice  a  day  when  the 
weather  is  bright,  but  avoid  keeping  the  foliage  constantly  wet.  In 
dull  weather  damp  the  walls,  paths,  and  beds  instead  of  syringing  the 
trees,  but  an  occasional  syringing  will  be  necessary  to  keep  down  red 
spider.  If  this  pest  appears  paint  the  hot-water  pipes  thinly  with 
sulphur,  using  skim  milk  for  mixing.  Commence  ventilating  a  little 
at  70°,  increasing  it  with  advancing  sun  heat  up  to  85°,  which  ought 
not  to  be  exceeded  before  noon,  a  rise  of  5°  to  10°  after  closing  being 
beneficial.  The  night  temperature  may  still  range  from  60°  to  65°  ; 
55°  in  the  morning  in  severe  weather  is  safer  than  the  higher  tempera¬ 
ture,  advancing  10°  by  day.  Avoid  crowding  the  trees,  but  instead  of 
very  close  pinching  it  is  desirable  to  tie  shoots  out  or  down  as  the 
growth  advances,  and  confine  the  stopping  to  nipping  ofi  the  points  of 
the  unruly  growths  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf,  rubbing  off  those  not 
required. 

Planted-out  Fig  Trees. — Where  these  were  started  early  in  the  year 
they  will  now  require  disbudding  and  stopping.  Water  the  border 
freely  when  necessary  at  the  temperature  of  the  house  or  supply  liquid 
manure,  not  too  strong,  and  mulch  with  rich  compost,  which  will 
attract  the  roots  to  the  surface,  where  they  can  be  fed  by  sprinklings  of 
the  mixture  advised  for  trees  in  pots  at  the  rate  of  4  ozs.  per  square  yard. 
Where  the  trees  are  confined  to  narrow  and  shallow  borders  encourage 
the  emission  of  roots  from  the  collar  or  stem  by  placing  pieces  of 
fibrous  turf  and  partially  decayed  manure  in  contact  with  it,  and  by 
extending  the  material  outwards  a  number  of  feeders  will  be  secured. 
If  these  are  supplied  with  water  or  liquid  manure  or  top-dressings  of 
chemical  manures  they  will  greatly  assist  the  first  and  second  crop  of 
fruit.  Keep  the  night  temperature  at  55°  to  60°.  When  it  reaches  65° 
by  artificial  means  in  the  day  admit  a  little  air,  increasing  the  ven¬ 
tilation  with  the  temperature  and  reducing  it  in  like  manner,  closing 
at  70°,  syringing  twice  a  day,  and  otherwise  maintaining  a  genial 
atmosphere. 

Peaches  and  N'ectarlnes. — Earliest  Forced  House. — The  fruit 
has  nearly  completed  the  first  swelling  and  will  soon  enter  on  the 
stoning  process.  If  the  thinning  has  been  properly  attended  to  there 
will  be  about  one  fruit  of  the  larger  Peaches  to  every  square  foot  of 
trellis  covered  by  the  trees.  Nectarines  and  Peaches  not  of  the  first  size 
may  be  left  a  little  closer.  There  is  danger,  however,  of  the  fruit 
falling  if  too  many  are  left,  but  this  depends  greatly  on  the  wood  b"ing 
well  ripened  and  the  otherwise  healthy  condition  of  the  trees.  If  there 
be  more  fruit  than  specified  above  remove  the  smaller.  During  the 
stoning  process  keep  the  temperature  as  equable  as  possible,  as  a  sudden 
check  by  draughts  of  cold  air  in  the  daytime  and  too  high  a  temperature 
at  night  may  prove  disastrous.  The  night  temperature  may  range  from 
60°  to  65°,  but  5°  less  will  be  safer  in  severe  weather  ;  70°  to  75°  by  day 
with  sun  heat  and  about  65°  by  artificial  means  when  the  atmosphere  is 
cold  and  the  sky  overcast.  Secure  the  shoots  to  the  trellis  as  they 
advance,  keeping  those  retained  to  attract  the  sap  to  the  fruit  stopped 
at  the  second  or  third  joint.  Keep  red  spider  in  check  by  syringing  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon  of  fine  days.  If  thrips  and  brown  aphides 
appear  fumigate  carefully  when  the  foliage  is  quite  dry.  For  destroy¬ 
ing  the  insects  named  there  are  a  numbenof  advertised  insecticides,  all 
suitable  for  their  respective  applications.  Afford  due  supplies  of  water 
to  inside  borders,  or  if  the  trees  are  at  all  weak  liquid  manure  in  a 
properly  diluted  and  warmed  condition. 

Second  Early  Forced  House. — Disbud  gradually,  removing  the  ill- 
placed  and  unnecessary  shoots,  not  reserving  too  many  of  the  best 
situated  and  most  desirable,  and  tie  down  the  growths  early,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  required  inclination,  allowing  sufficient  room  for  their 
swelling  in  the  ligatures.  Thin  the  fruit  by  degrees,  first  removing 
those  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches,  or  otherwise  badly  placed,  but 
leave  those  in  the  best  positions  for  receiving  light  and  air  until  they 
indicate  by  free  swelling  the  necessity  for  further  reduction,  then 
remove  the  smaller,  and  so  on  until  only  a  few  more  than  are  required 
for  the  crop  are  left.  Syringe  the  trees  on  fine  mornings,  and  ventilate 
early  in  favourable  weather.  The  temperature  may  range  from  55°  to 
60°  at  night,  60°  to  65°  by  day,  ventilating  at  the  latter  tempenture 
and  closing  the  house  when  the  heat  is  declining,  allowing  an  ad  yance 
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of  5°  to  10°  from  sun  heat.  Supply  water  as  required,  but  avoid  making 
the  soil  very  wet  at  this  early  stage,  for  it  only  induces  soft  growths. 

Houses  Started  in  February. — Trees  started  early  in  the  month  are 
now  in  flower.  As  in  many  cases  there  will  be  more  flowers  than  needed, 
all  those  on  the  under  side  of  the  shoots  may  be  removed  by  drawing  the 
hand  the  reverse  way  of  the  growths,  and  where  the  blossoms  are  closely 
set  they  may  be  still  further  reduced,  especially  on  the  weaker  shoots. 
A  night  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  and  55°  by  day  artificially,  is  suitable, 
falling  5°  on  cold  nights  ;  ventilating  from  50°,  as  a  close  atmosphere  is 
fatal  to  the  blossoms  ;  freely  at  55°,  and  allow  an  advance  to  65°  from 
sun  heat.  Fertilise  the  flowers  in  the  early  part  of  fine  days,  either  by 
shaking  the  trellis  or  dusting  the  blossoms  with  a  camel-hair  brush 
charged  with  pollen.  It  is  the  better  plan  to  pay  attention  to  each 
individual  flower  when  its  pollen  is  ripe.  Cease  syringing  when  the 
trees  are  in  flower,  but  the  floor  and  border  should  be  sprinkled  morning 
and  afternoon. 

Houses  to  Afford  Ripe  Fruit  in  July  and  August. — These  must 
now  be  closed,  syringing  occasionally  until  the  buds  show  colour,  when 
it  should  be  discontinued.  The  borders  must  be  brought  into  a  thoroughly 
moist  state  by  repeated  waterings  if  necessary,  supplying  liquid  manure 
to  weak  trees.  If  the  lights  have  been  oS  during  the  winter  the 
borders  will  not  require  watering  until  the  fruit  is  set  and  advanced  in 
swelling.  When  the  buds  are  sufiBciently  advanced  and  where  there  is 
a  superabundance  of  promise  for  fruit,  all  those  on  the  under  or  back  of 
the  shoots  may  be  removed,  which  will  strengthen  those  that  remain  and 
conduce  to  a  good  set  of  fruit.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°  at 
night,  50°  by  day  with  a  little  air,  advancing  to  65°  with  sun  and  full 
ventilation. 

Late  Houses. — The  weather  lately  experienced  has  usefully  retarded 
the  flowering,  which  in  houses  with  fixed  roofs  is  much  too  forward.  If 
the  lights  are  off  there  need  be  no  hurry  in  replacing  them  ;  suffice  that 
this  be  done  by  the  time  the  buds  show  colour,  and  by  thus  retarding 
the  trees  they  will  be  in  flower  by  the  middle  of  April,  when  they  have 
the  beneSt  of  the  sun  heat.  When  the  trees  come  into  bloom  there 
must  not  be  any  attempt  at  retarding  the  fructifying  process,  but  a  gentle 
warmth  at  that  time  does  much  towards  securing  a  good  set  of  fruit, 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  cold  localities  to  insure  safety  from 
spring  frosts.  Houses  with  fixed  roofs  should  be  ventilated  freely,  and 
water  supplied  as  necessary  to  keep  the  borders  in  a  moist  state  down  to 
the  drainage. 

Unheated  Houses  or  Wall  Cases. — The  chief  consideration  in  these 
is  to  retard  the  flowering.  Anything  required  in  the  way  of  pruning 
and  securing  to  the  trellis  should  be  completed,  ventilating  freely  to 
retard  the  flowering  to  as  late  a  period  as  possible.  See  that  there  is  no 
deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  borders,  supplying  water  as  required  to 
bring  them  into  a  thoroughly  moist  condition. 

Apricots  in  wall  cases  are  in  blossom.  They  cannot  have  too  much 
air  if  only  the  temperature  is  kept  at  45°  to  50°  by  day,  and  prevented 
falling  below  35°  at  night.  A  close  atmosphere  is  fatal  to  Apricot 
blossom,  also  to  those  of  Cherries  and  Plums.  The  cases  containing 
these  cannot  be  too  freely  ventilated,  subject  to  the  conditions  given  for 
Apricots.  Pears  are  similarly  exacting  during  their  flowering  period. 

Strawberries  In  Pots. — The  earliest  plants  are  ripening  their 
fruit,  and  when  it  changes  colour  a  drier  and  more  freely  ventilated 
atmosphere  is  desirable,  but  there  must  not  be  any  sudden  change.  The 
temperature  for  inducing  the  fruit  to  swell  should  be  65°  at  night  and 
70°  to  75°  by  day,  advancing  to  85°  or  more  from  sun  heat.  Plants  in 
vineries  and  Peach  houses  which  are  started  periodically  will  afford 
successional  supplies  of  fruit,  there  being  no  need  to  move  the  plants 
except  to  meet  special  requirements.  Introduce  plants  to  the  shelves  of 
late  fruit  houses,  which  suit  the  late  forcing  sorts. 


APIARIAN  NOTES. 

Summer  Preparations. 

On  the  11th  of  February  we  had  nearly  a  whole  day’s  sunshine. 
I  do  not  remember  any  year  having  so  little  sunshine.  The  stormy 
nature  of  the  weather  has  spoiled  the  appearance  of  all  hardy 
flowers,  and  in  a  great  measure  prevented  bees  adding  additional 
charms  to  the  garden  ;  but  we  live  in  hope  that  the  future  will  be 
auspicious  for  flowers,  bees,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  We  must 
not  forget  that  “  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  without  labour,” 
and  we  ought  to  prepare  for  the  best  as  well  as  for  the  worst,  so 
that  we  may  reap  the  best  reward.  As  the  days  are  now 
lengthening,  bee-keepers  should  see  that  all  is  in  readiness  for  the 
increase  of  stocks  and  for  the  honey  flow. 

Foundation. 

Fixing  foundations  in  frames  and  supers  ought  not  to  be 
delayed  too  long,  yet  from  the  nature  of  wood  absorbing  damp,  it 
is  not  advisable  to  fix  until  the  atmosphere  has  assumed  a  drying 
influence  or  the  sheets  may  lose  hold.  For  frames  there  is  no  better 
plan  of  fixing  than  the  groove ;  with  it  the  sheet  keeps  perfectly 


flat  and  straight.  If  proper  care  be  taken  to  apply  the  melted  wax 
hot  on  both  sides,  the  foundations  will  be  secure.  Large  supers 
are  prepared  in  the  same  fashion.  Sections  are  prepared  in  various 
ways,  according  to  their  form.  A  large  majority  of  experienced 
bee-keepers  prefer  the  hot  plate,  asserting  it  is  by  far  the  best  plan. 
I  am  still  in  possession  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  first  plate  ever 
made,  and  which  I  used  forty  years  ago.  It  will  be  ceded  then  I 
am  neither  a  copyist  nor  follower  of  other  people’s  ideas.  In  the 
Cottage  Gardener  from  1860  to  1863,  will  be  found  advice  how  to 
fix  starters,  and  combs  in  split  bars,  by  the  aid  of  the  hot  plate,  the 
substitute  advised  for  the  latter  being  a  smoothing  iron. 

My  apparatus  is  of  a  very  simple  construction.  Its  base  for 
utility  is  a  small  box  about  1  foot  3  inches  long,  8  inches  deep 
and  7  inches  wide,  but  for  obvious  reasons  it  is  turned  on  its  side, 
the  lid  being  in  front.  Two  fillets,  1  inch  broad  by  three-eighths 
thick,  is  screwed  to  the  upper  side,  and  on  one  end  the  plate  brass 
ferrules,  though  which  the  screws  pass,  keeps  the  plate  at  the 
proper  height,  and  prevents  the  firing  of  the  wood  ;  the  tongue  is 
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cut  to  suit  the  size  of  section  (fig.  1).  I  prefer  the  lip  turned  as 
in  fig.  2,  it  enables  the  sheet  to  be  heated  right  on  its  edge  without 
twisting  the  hand,  and  lays  the  melted  wax  where  wanted.  A  bent 
wire  on  each  side  regulates  the  section.  It  is  about  3  inches  long 
and  fully  one-eighth  thick,  a  hook  at  one  end  and  U  shaped,  so  that  a 
screw  passes  between  the  arms  and  keeps  it  rigid.  The  round  wire 
is  better  than  flat  iron  having  a  slot  hole. 

An  expert  can  fix  foundation  starters  rapidly  as  described.  I 
also  employ  a  guide  in  front  of  the  tongue,  which  may  be  of  two  or 
three  pieces.  The  upper  portion  has  three  slots  in  it  to  regulate 
it  to  any  width  of  the  section,  two  near  the  front,  and  one  at  the 
back  ;  the  latter  extending  a  little  beyond  the  wood  forms  a  groove 
on  box  which  prevents  oscillation.  It  is  so  regulated  that  there  is 
just  the  thickness  of  the  foundation  between  it  and  the  tongue.  A 
light  wooden  hook  is  attached  to  the  left  side  to  keep  the  section  to 
it,  the  left  hand  without  loss  of  time  hooks  and  unhooks  it  by  the 
natural  movement,  and  at  the  same  time  presses  lightly  on  the 
guide.  The  right  hand  places  the  guide  against  the  bevelled  hot 
tongue,  and  instantly  drops  it  between  the  two,  when  by 
slackening  the  pressure  a  spiral  spring  on  the  side  draws  it  back 
automatically. 

When  made  in  three  pieces,  the  under  piece  the  same  thickness 
as  the  fillets  has  the  end  wood  towards  them,  the  middle  piece  one- 
eighth  thick,  is  fastened  to  it,  and  the  upper  piece  by  the  screws  in 
the  adjustable  slots.  The  operator  with  a  spirit  lamp  may  have  it 
on  his  knee  or  on  a  table  in  front  of  him.  There  must  be  a  hole  in 
the  box  above  the  lamp  and  under  the  plate.  From  4000  to  5000 
may  be  fixed  by  one  man  in  ten  hours,  perhaps  in  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  manner,  too,  than  by  any  other  plan.  It  is  reassuring  to 
see  so  many  of  our  old  plans  adopted  by  modern  bee-keepers  as 
being  the  most  serviceable,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
fashion  to  acknowledge  their  origin.  —  A  Lanarkshire  Bee¬ 
keeper. 
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Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

letter  Punclies  for  lead  labels  QInguirer'). — We  do  not  know 
o?  any  special  manufacturer  of  such  punches,  but  you  may  obtain 
particulars  from  any  ironmonger  in  a  large  way  of  business.  The  price  is 
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about  3d.  per  letter,  and  the  punch  about  23.  6d.  Perhaps  the  correspon¬ 
dent  referred  to  will  oblige  with  particulars. 

Polnsettlas— Matter  fur  Press  {C.  E.'). — We  are  obliged  by 
your  communication,  but  when  matter  is  written  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper  its  publication  is  on  that  account  delayed.  Many  communications 
when  so  written  on  large  sheets  of  paper  often  have  to  wait  for  months, 
and  several,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  written  in  vain.  Sheets  of  manu¬ 
script  are  cut  into  strips  for  distributing  among  a  number  of  compositors, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  when  the  writing  is  on  both  sides.  See  the 
instructions  at  the  head  of  this  column. 

Azalea  mollis  (A.  TP.). — The  Azalea  mollis  after  flowering  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  free  yet  steady  growth  in  a  light,  but  cool  airy 
house.  When  the  weather  is  warm  and  genial,  and  there  is  no  fear  of 
frost  injuring  the  foliage,  the  plants  should  be  plunged  outside  in  an 
open  sunny  position.  This  Azalea  succeeds  best  when  planted  out  and 
lifted  for  forcing  every  alternate  year.  A  very  good  book,  by  Mr.  B. 
Wynne,  on  the  Tuberous  Begonia  can  be  had  from  1,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  London.  The  price  is,  we  think,  Is.  through  booksellers,  2d.  or 
3d.  more  by  post. 

Madresfield  Court  and  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  (^Welshpool'). 
— Both  these  varieties  may  be  grown  successfully  in  an  unheated 
house  in  the  south  by  husbanding  the  sun  heat  during  the  summer, 
but  not  before  the  Vines  start  naturally,  as  they  will  in  April,  for 
when  started  too  soon  there  is  danger  of  injury  from  spring  frosts. 
We  prefer  the  Vines  planted  inside,  but  free  access  given  by  openings 
in  the  front  wall  for  the  roots  to  pass  out.  For  a  cool  house  or  one  for 
summer  Grapes  an  outside  border  is  best,  planting  the  Vines  in  it,  and 
taking  care  to  protect  the  stems  with  haybands.  The  trellis  for  the 
Vines  should  be  16  to  18  inches  from  the  glass. 

Maidenhair  Ferns  (X.  X'.). — The  grubs  you  write  about  are  the 
larvse  of  a  weevil.  They  destroy  Maidenhair  Ferns  and  also  Auriculas 
in  the  open  ground.  We  know  of  nothing  that  will  destroy  them 
without  injury  to  the  plants.  With  the  Adiantums  you  can  eradicate 
them  easily  enough.  We  have  done  so  several  times.  Shake  away  all 
the  soil  from  the  roots,  allowing  it  to  become  a  little  dry  before  doing 
so,  and  frequently  the  maggots  will  fall  out  as  well.  If  you  have  any 
doubt  about  any  remaining  thoroughly  wash  the  roots  and  crowns 
in  tepid  water,  then  allow  them  to  drain  well  before  repotting.  If 
you  find  grubs  only  in  a  few  plants  when  you  turn  them  out  we 
advise  you  to  burn  them.  If  in  the  majority  treat  them  as  advised 
above. 

Pruning  Tea  Hoses  (J.  F.  Ripon). — Tea-scented  Boses  may  be 
pruned  in  the  same  way  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  First  cut  out  entirely 
all  the  weak  wiry  looking  wood,  and  shorten  the  stronger  and  more 
promising  young  branches  to  good  dormant  buds.  The  extent  of  the 
shortening  depends  on  the  length  and  strength  of  the  wood.  A  rule 
easily  to  be  remembered  is  this — the  weaker  the  shoots  the  more  they 
should  be  shortened,  the  stronger  they  are  the  longer  they  should  he  left. 
The  weak  may  be  cut  back  to  2  or  3  inches,  the  medium  to  4  or  5 
inches,  the  strong  to  6  or  7  inches.  If  a  great  number  of  mediuip  sized 
flowers  for  cutting  are  desired  instead  of  a  moderate  number  of  fine 
blooms,  then  the  long  and  strong  growths,  instead  of  being  cut  back 
may  be  arched  over  in  the  form  of  bows,  and  thus  fixed  in  position,  and 
then  all  the  good  buds  on  the  stems  may  be  expected  to  produce  flowering 
growths.  It  must  be  understood  that  this  long  stem  method  of  obtaining 
a  profusion  of  Roses  only  applies  to  well  established  plants,  and  those 
recently  planted  (last  autumn  or  this  spring)  should  be  closely  cut  back. 
From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  March  is  usually  a  good  time,  for 
although  growth  may  be  extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stems 
even  before  then  the  lower  buds  will  be  dormant,  and  if  by  too  early 
pruning  these  back  buds  are  forced  into  growth  too  early  in  turn  they 
may  be  ruined  by  sharp  spring  frosts.  We  have  seen  Roses  pruned  in 
West  Yorkshire  in  April  with  satisfactory  results,  but  much  depends  on 
the  season. 

Vines  for  Bean-to  House  (d/ay). — 1,  One  or  at  most  two  Vines 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  house  20  feet  by  9  feet.  If  one,  plant  the 
Vine  in  the  middle  of  the  front,  and  train  two  canes  from  it,  one  to  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  along  the  front  of  the  house  about  level 
with  the  eaves  or  trellis  ;  and  stop  each  1  foot  from  the  ends,  pinching 
the  laterals  to  one  joint  or  leaf  as  made.  In  the  autumn  cut  the  laterals 
off,  and  shorten  the  canes  to  within  2  feet  6  inches  of  each  end.  When 
the  buds  break  the  following  spring,  train  a  cane  up  the  roof  2  feet 
6  inches  from  the  ends,  and  towards  the  Vine  leave  two  others 
6  feet  from  the  end  canes,  and  2  feet  6  inches  on  each  side  of  the 
stem  of  the  Vine.  This  will  give  you  four  canes  5  feet  apart,  which  will 
afford  better  results  than  would  a  greater  number  of  canes  closer, 
stopping  them  1  foot  from  the  top  of  the  house,  and  keeping  the  laterals 
pinched  to  one  leaf  as  made.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  fall, 
shorten  each  cane  to  3  feet,  and  the  following  spring  rub  off  all  but  five 
growths,  training  one  as  a  continuation  of  each  rod,  and  the  others 
laterally,  two  on  each  side  of  the  rod  18  inches  apart.  Thus,  in  the 
third  year,  you  will  have  a  well-established  Vine  and  some  Grapes,  with 
a  full  crop  in  the  fifth  year.  Another  plan  is  to  plant  Vines  b  feet 
apart  along  the  front,  the  end  ones  2^  feet  therefrom  j  train  a  cane  from 
each,  which  will  reach  the  top  of  the  house  the  first  season,  and  being 
treated  as  advised  for  the  other  method — that  is,  the  laterals  pinched  at 
every  leaf,  the  cane  stopped  1  foot  from  the  top  of  the  house,  shortening 
them  in  winter  to  3  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  rafter-— you  may  secure 
fruit  in  the  second  year,  and  a  full  crop  in  the  fourth.  The  Vines  may 


be  planted  4  feet  apart,  which  would  require  five  Vines,  but  better 
results  are  had  at  the  greater  distance,  especially  if  you  wish  to  grow  plants 
beneath  the  Vines.  The  extra  strong  canes  would  be  better  fruited  in 
pots  or  tubs  than  planted  out  in  the  border,  as  they  would  be  more 
under  control. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillars  (IF.  S'). — You  do  well  to  adopt  the  idea 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Your  plan  will  be  to  remove  the 
surface  soil  well  down  to  the  roots  to  a  distance  of  18  inches  or  2  feet 
from  the  stems,  and  bury  this  with  the  cocoons  it  contains  elsewhere 
deeply.  Then  if  you  dredge  soot  under  the  bushes  and  cover  with  a 
mixture  of  loam  or  good  garden  soil  and  decayed  manure  jou  will 
get  rid  of  the  enemy,  and  put  new  life  into  the  bushes  by  means  of  the 
new  soil  placed  on  the  roots.  Mulching  heavily  with  fresh  tanner’s 
bark  prevents  the  ascent  of  the  egg-depositing  moths,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  otherwise  benefits  the  bushes. 

Plgr  Tree  Casting-  Its  Fruits  (X.  L,). — The  fruits  are  very  small, 
and  have  been  shed  in  the  early  stages  of  swelling.  On  close  examina¬ 
tion  internally  the  floral  organs  are  found  to  be  very  defective,  indeed 
the  embryonic  constructions  are  such  that  there  could  only  be  one  result 
— abortion.  The  Fig  is  one  of  those  trees  which  casts  imperfectly 
formed  embryos  when  the  fruits  are  the  size  of  a  pea  to  a  horse  bean, 
also  those  fruits  which  do  not  satisfactorily  pass  the  flowering  process. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  since  the  Fig  seldom  perfects  seeds  in  this 
country.  The  cause  of  your  fruits  dropping  is  probably  that  the  Fig 
tree  grown  in  a  vinery  was  more  or  less  shaded,  so  that  the  points  of  the 
shoots  from  which  the  first-crop  Figs  are  chiefly  produced  were  not 
sufficiently  ripened.  The  only  thing  we  can  suggest  is  to  keep  the 
growths  thin,  and  expose  the  points  of  the  shoots  in  the  late  summer — 
in  fact,  throughout  their  growth — to  all  the  light  possible,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  ripen  the  wood. 

Sowing  Iiawn  Seeds  (J.  G.). — By  the  words  “  levelling  down 
the  terrace  ”  we  presume  you  do  not  intend  sowing  on  a  slope.  The 
ground  must  be  clean,  fertile,  and  made  quite  firm.  For  insuring  a 
quick  growth  of  lawn  grass  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  surface  the  plots 
half  an  inch  thick  with  sifted  soil,  largely  consisting  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter  and  wood  ashes,  the  residue  of  burnt  vegetable  refuse,  also 
sifting  a  little  over  the:  seeds  after  sowing.  Finely  crushed  nitrate  of 
soda,  applied  after  sowing  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  an  ounce  per 
square  yard,  expedites  growth.  By  sowing,  if  the  ground  and  weather 
be  suitable,  towards  the  end  of  March,  the  lawn  ought  to  be  “  quite 
green  ”  before  the  end  of  May.  By  sowing  during  the  first  days  of 
April  we  have  had  a  lawn  close  and  green  enough  for  “  croquet,”  when 
it  was  in  fashion,  within  eight  weeks  ;  but  the  weather  was  not  un¬ 
favourable.  We  have  known  injury  done  by  frost  when  sowing  has 
been  completed  before  the  middle  of  March.  Sparrows  and  finches  often 
devour  much  of  the  seed  if  they  have  their  will.  Most,  but  not  all 
persons  like  a  little  white  Clover  in  lawns,  as  it  renders  them  greener 
in  dry  weather.  The  seed  is  usually  sold  and  sown  separately.  If  you 
state  the  extent  of  the  ground  to  one  of  the  seed  firms  who  advertise  in 
our  columns,  and  ask  for  the  requisite  quantities  of  Grass  and  Clover 
seeds,  they  will  be  sent  in  right  proportions  for  forming  a  good 
lawn. 

Barly  Chinese  Primulas  (Anxious). — If  you  want  fine  plants  at 
their  best  in  November  you  cannot  do  better  than  sow  the  seed  early  in 
March  in  heat,  as  proposed.  If  kept  steadily  growing  they  might  be 
had  large  enough  to  well  fill  7-inch  pots,  and  to  flower  strongly  by  the 
time  mentioned.  During  the  hottest  part  of  the  year  keep  the  plants 
in  a  cold  frame  or  pit.  Shade  from  very  bright  sunshine,  and  when 
the  nights  are  fine  draw  off  the  lights,  so  that  dews  may  freshen  the 
leaves.  Do  not  pinch  out  the  first  or  central  truss,  as  it  is  only  by 
retaining  this  that  a  good  pyramid  of  flowers  can  be  had. 

Camellias  Unbealtby  (Ditto). — Doubtless  it  was  thrips  that 
ruined  the  leaves  of  the  Camellias  you  desire  to  restore  to  good  health, 
and  we  suppose  you  have  already  extirpated  this  pest.  Retubbing 
Camellias  is  a  rather  big  undertaking.  Luckily  it  is  not  often  needed, 
large  trees  thriving  admirably  undisturbed  at  the  roots  for  many  years. 
All  they  need  is  an  occasional  top-dressing  of  fresh  fibrous  loam,  with  a 
little  fine  dry  cow  manure  added,  and  occasional  supplies  of  mild  liquid 
manure.  In  all  probability  the  trees  you  have  taken  charge  of  are 
not  well  rooted.  If  on  examination  the  soil  is  found  in  either  an 
exhausted  state  or  much  soured,  you  will  do  well  to  either  reduce  the 
balls,  lift  out,  redrain  and  retub  the  trees,  or  to  pick  away  much  of  the 
old  soil  from  round  the  sides  and  from  the  surface,  damaging  none 
of  the  roots,  and  replacing  with  fresh  compost.  The  latter  should 
consist  of  two  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  devoid  of  lime  and  roughly  broken 
up,  to  one  good  leaf  soil  and  partially  decayed  horse  droppings,  with 
sharp  sand  and  charcoal  added  freely.  You  might  also  add  a  sprinkling 
of  bonemeal  with  advantage.  Pack  the  compost  rather  firmly  about 
the  roots,  and  avoid  saturating  the  new  soil.  Gentle  heat  and  humid 
atmosphere,  accompanied  by  occasional  syringings,  would  be  likely  to- 
promote  a  stronger,  healthy  growth  than  formerly ;  but  the  process  of 
recovery  will  be  somewhat  slow  in  any  case. 

Conservatory  Climbers  (T.  P.  H.  B.). — Conservatories  are 
usually  kept  moderately  warm,  enough  fire  heat  being  given  during 
the  colder  months  of  the  year  to  keep  the  night  temperature  at  from 
45°  to  50°,  an  increase  of  from  5°  to  10’,  according  to  the  external- 
conditions,  taking  place  during  the  daytime.  This  intermediate  tempe¬ 
rature  would  suit  climbers  generally  met  with  in  such  structures  well, 
and  certainly  the  six  sweet-scented  kinds  to  be  named.  For  back  walls 
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and  pillars  you  can  have  nothing:  sweeter  than  Heliotropes,  the  preference 
being  given  to  such  moderately  strong  growers  as  White  Lady  and  Pau' 
Pfitzer.  Luculia  gratissima  also  does  best  against  a  wall  where  it  would 
produce  fine  trusses  of  very  sweetly  scented  flowers  at  midwinter. 
Mandevilla  suaveolens  rambles  freelj^  and  gives  a  long  succession  of 
large  white  sweet-scented  flowers.  Jasminum  grandiflorum  grows  even 
more  strongly,  and  a  profusion  of  trusses  of  rather  small  flowers  quite 
scent  a  large  house.  Schubertia  grandiflora,  under  good  management, 
succeeds  well  in  a  conservatory,  producing  large  trusses  of  Stephanotis- 
like  flowers  very  freely.  Rhyncospermum  jasminoides,  however,  is  more 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  majority  of  conservatories,  this  species  yielding 
a  great  profusion  of  white,  sweetly  scented,  Jasminum-like  flowers  in 
the  summer.  There  are  a  few  Roses  admirably  adapted  for  conservatory 
culture.  Foremost  among  these  must  be  placed  the  Mardchal  Niel,  a 
good  companion  being  found  in  Lamarqne,  Safrano  also  deserving  of  a 
place,  as  it  is  perpetual  flowering. 

KTames  of  Fralts. — Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  numher  of  worthless  Ay>ples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  he  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the 
specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
suflficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  he  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot  he 
named  in  a  hard  green  state.  (^G.  C.'), — Pear  Ollivior  des  Serres  ; 
Apple  unrecognisable,  probably  local. 

M'ames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  Arm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  diflficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(^Reader'), — 1,  A  specimen  of  Carageen,  a  name  given  in  Ireland  to 
Crondrus  crispus  and  some  other  allied  Algae  when  dried  and  bleached. 
Large  quantities  are  collected  for  sale  and  used  for  cattle  feeding, 
and  making  jelly  for  invalids.  It  is  more  nutritious  than  gelatine. 
2,  Lycopodium  alpinum,  the  Alpine  Club  Moss,  and  can  only  be  grown 
in  habitats  appropriate  to  its  needs.  (T.  A'.). — The  Cattleya  Trianm 
is  a  fairly  good  form,  and  is  probably  worth  2  guineas.  (A.  T.').— 
1,  Lachenalia  pendula  aureliana  ;  2,  L.  aurea  ;  3,  L.  luteola  ;  4,  Asple- 
nium  flaccidum.  (_Fern  Lover'). — 1,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  2,  Pteris 
umbrosa  ;  3,  Adiantum  pubescens.  (A.  C.). — Cypripedium  Harrisoni- 
anum  ;  2,  good  form  of  C.  villosum.  ((?.  C). — Veltheimia  viridifolia. 


GARDENERS’  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Gabdeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Secretary, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  50,  Parliament  Street,  London,  W.C. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  R  ad,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund — Secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  London,  W. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — February  28th. 

Market  still  very  quiet. 

FRUIT. 


8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1 

s. 

d. 

9. 

Apples,  per  bushel  . .  . . 

2 

6 

to  9 

0 

Lemons,  case  , .  . . 

10 

0  to  15 

0 

„  Nova  Scotia,  per 

Peaches,  per  doz. 

0 

0 

0 

< 

barrel . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Plums,  per  half  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cubs  . 

40 

0 

42 

6 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each 

2 

0 

6 

(1 

Grapes  per  lb . 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Strawberries  per  lb.  ,. 

•• 

10 

0 

16 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

9. 

d. 

8. 

d 

Asparagus,  per  bundle 

7 

0 

to  8 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

to  0 

t) 

Beaus,  Kidney,  per  lb.  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Onions,  bushel  .. 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

3 

(■ 

Carrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsnips,  dozen  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt. 

2 

0 

4 

' 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Salsafy,  bundle  . .  . . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Coleworts,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  . . 

1 

fi 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

7 

0 

Seakale,  per  basket  . . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

|l 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  ..  .. 

I 

G 

3 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

u 

Tomatoes,  per  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Turnips,  bunch  . .  . . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

AVERAGE 

WHOLESALE 

PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 

Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 

8. 

d. 

8.  d 

9. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6 

to  3  0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0tol2 

u 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays . , 

0 

6 

1  0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  ,. 

0 

6 

1  0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  . . 

0 

9 

2  0 

Poinsettia,  doz.  blooms  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

2 

0 

4  0 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

Chrysanthemums,  dozen 

sprays . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

12  0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

2 

0 

4  0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

12  0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Hyacinths,  dozen  spikes  .. 

2 

0 

4  0 

„  'Tea,  white,  dozen  .. 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  .. 

o 

0 

4 

. 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

0  9 

Roses  (French),  per  dozen 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Lilac  ( French)  per  bunch 

2 

6 

4  0 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

per  dozen  . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1  0 

Roses,  Mardchal  Neil,  per 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per  doz. 

3 

0 

9  0 

dozen  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

Snowdrops,  doz.  bunches.. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6  0 

Tuberoses.  12  blooms. .  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 

0 

0 

4  0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms 

0 

6 

1 

6 

Mignonette.  12  bunches  . . 

3 

0 

6  0 

Violets,  Parme  (French), 

Narciss,  Y^ellow  (French), 

per  bunch . 

2 

0 

3 

6 

dozen  bunches . 

1 

6 

2  6 

Violets,  Czar  (French),  per 

Narciss,  White  (French), 

bunch  . 

2 

0 

2 

6 

dozen  bunches . 

3 

0 

5  0 

Violets  (English),  dozen 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blcoms 

3 

0 

12  0 

bunches  . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

8. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

9. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (golden)  dozen 

6 

0  to  12  0 

Ferns  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0  to 

8 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  , . 

6 

0 

12  0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  . .  . . 

1 

0 

7 

6 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

36  0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10  6 

Genista,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

9 

U 

15 

0 

Azaleas,  per  dozen  .. 

24 

0 

42  0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Cineraria,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

6 

0 

12  0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

15 

0 

18 

0 

Cyclamen,  per  dozen . . 

9 

0 

18  0 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Dracaena  terminalis,  per 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

dozen . 

18 

0 

42  0 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Draciena  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

24  0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Ericas,  per  dozen 

9 

0 

24  0 

Palms,  in  var..  each  ..  .. 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Euonymus,  var.,  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

18  0 

„  (specimens)  ..  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24  0 

Solanums,  per  dozen . .  .. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Ferns,  lu  variety,  dozen  . . 

4 

0 

18  0 

Tulips,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

POTASH. 


That  potash  is  often  used  wastefully  in  mixtures  of  chemical 
manures  is  cer'ain,  hut  knowing  the  important  part  it  plays  in 
the  economy  of  plant  growth,  we  would  rather  run  the  risk  of 
using  it  wastefully  than  have  crops  suffer  for  the  want  of  it.  In 
our  prescriptions  for  such  manures,  care  is  taken  to  render  the 
combination  complete  in  each  essential  element  of  plant  food — 
the  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  so  that  each  crop  for 
which  it  is  used  shall  be  a  full  one.  The  term  “full”  is  a 
comprehensive  on^  embracing  every  part  of  a  crop.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  have  corn  crops  with  great  bulk  of  straw  and  a  low 
yield  of  grain,  the  cause  being  a  deficiency  of  potash  in  the  soil ; 
so  too  we  may  have  plenty  of  leafage  on  root  crops  with  a  light 
crop  of  roots  for  want  of  potash.  The  roots  of  White  Turnips, 
Swedes,  Mangolds,  Carrots,  contains  20  per  cent,  more  potash 
than  the  leaf,  the  tubers  of  Potatoes  17  per  cent,  more  potash 
than  the  haulm. 

Of  guides  to  the  use  of  potash  we  know  that  light  sandy 
soils,  thin  mediums  on  chalk,  and  mould  in  the  Fens  are  deficient 
in  potash.  We  know  too  that  a  want  of  colour  in  crops  growing 
in  well  drained  soil,  that  pale  sickly  hue  which  is  so  tantalizing, 
is  probably  owing  to  a  want  of  potash.  Here  the  test  is  easily 
applied  where  the  drainage  is  sound  and  efficient,  by  a  dressing 
of  muriate  of  potash  to  a  strip  as  wide  as  can  be  well  covered 
broadcast  right  across  the  field  in  showery  weath  r.  In  per¬ 
manent  pasture  a  thin,  weak  growth  of  Clover  ii  a  sure 
indication  of  insufficient  potash  in  the  soil  ;  the  application  of 
potash  then  has  an  almost  miraculous  effect,  bringing  the 
Clover  into  such  prominence  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  quality 
and  the  bulk  of  the  crop. 

Even  when  it  is  certain  that  clay  soils  have  potash  in 
abundance,  it  only  becomes  available  for  each  crop  under  timely 
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and  thorough  tillage.  Knowing  that  what  may  be  termed  the 
natural  potash  of  such  soils  is  there  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble 
silicate  of  potash  combined  with  other  silicates,  and  that  it  is  only 
by  the  action  of  atmospheric  agencies  that  it  is  very  slowly 
rendei’ed  soluble  and  available  for  plant  food,  we  take  care  to 
give  them  thorough  autumn  tillage,  to  see  that  nothing  is 
wanting  in  drainage,  mechanical  division,  deep  tillage,  ridging, 
and  thorough  exposure  in  the  winter,  so  that  there  is  an  ample 
store  of  free  potash  pi’epared  for  the  spring  sown  crop  by 
natural  agencies.  Here  is  one  more  potent  reason  for  autumn 
tillage :  break  up  the  soil  quickly  after  harvest,  clean  it,  leave  it 
with  a  rough  open  surface,  so  that  frost,  snow,  wind,  rain,  air, 
and  sunshine  may  all  exercise  a  beneficent  influence  upon  it. 
See  what  is  lost  by  the  sluggish  farmer  who,  always  behindhand 
with  his  work,  leaves  his  heavy  land  unploughed  all  the  winter ! 
The  sodden  inert  soil  is  only  ploughed  to  sow,  without  a  thought* 
or  rather  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  has  been  lost  for  want  of 
autumn  tillage.  It  is  not  for  such  men  that  we  write,  but  for 
the  earnest,  intelligent  workers,  ever  striving  for  improvement, 
and  who  realise  the  profit  to  themselves  of  combining  practice 
with  science. 

Even  under  the  best  system  of  tillage  it  is  quite  possible  to 
have  a  deficiency  of  potash,  because  of  the  considerable  quantity 
of  it  that  is  absorbed  by  crops  generally,  and  the  extraordinary 
amount  required  by  others.  It  is  so  important  that  this  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  we  quote  the  following  table  from 
Warrington’s  “  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  — 


17  tons  of  Turnips  with  their  tops 


14 

n 

Swedes 

22 

Mangolds 

» 

6 

Potatoes 

t) 

H 

>> 

Meadow  hay 

2 

Red  Clover  hay 

30  bushels 

Beans  with  straw 

30 

Wheat 

)) 

40 

Barley 

45 

Oats 

J) 

abstract  149  lbs.  of  potash  per  acre. 


)> 

80 

J) 

301 

M 

80 

51 

>> 

83 

5) 

67 

•> 

n 

)) 

29 

J) 

36 

)) 

n 

46 

>> 

These  figures  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  ordinary  yield  per 
acre  of  each  crop ;  when  extraordinary  crops  are  taken  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  a  proportionate  absorption  of  potash.  In 
either  case  it  appears  advisable  to  include  a  moderate  quantity 
of  potash  in  our  manure  mixtures  to  make  due  provision  for  the 
next  crop  of  a  mineral  that  forms  quite  one-third  of  plant  ash. 
Of  this  manure,  as  well  as  the  other  essentials,  we  would  there¬ 
fore  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  a  sufficient  annual  dressing, 
so  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  in  Nature’s  storehouse — the 
Boil — for  the  sustenance  of  the  crops  growing  in  it. 


WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Taking  the  end  of  February  as  the  best  time  for  applying  the  annual 
dressing  of  chemical  manure  to  permanent  pasture  generally,  due  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  use  it  where  there  is  any  risk  of  floods  on  low  lying 
meadows  from  the  overflow  of  rivers  or  brooks  running  through  them. 
There  is  much  flood  water  out  in  the  Midlands  just  now,  and  it  would 
be  obviously  unwise  to  venture  upon  the  use  of  manorial  salts  on  such 
land  without  due  precaution.  Fortunately  it  is  so  naturally  fertile  that 
little,  if  any,  manure  is  required.  No  time  must  be  lost  in  using  the 
manure  on  hill  farms,  and  on  all  sound  pasture  safe  from  flood.  Let  it 
be  clearly  understood  that  some  manure  must  be  used  annually  at  this 
season  of  the  year  if  we  would  have  an  early  and  free  growth  of  herbage. 
The  necessary  outlay  of  £1  or  so  per  acre  every  year  may  strike  the 
beginner  as  a  serious  addition  to  the  rent,  but  let  him  not  hesitate  to 
do  it,  and  if  only  he  obtains  genuine  manures,  and  uses  them  early, 
in  good  time  for  them  to  be  dissolved  and  washed  into  the  soil  wherein 
are  the  roots,  he  will  find  it  one  of  the  best  investments  he  ever 
mad  e. 

The  one  difficulty  is  to  obtain  pure  manures  at  reasonable  rates. 
Frequently  are  we  asked  about  the  prices  charged  for  them  in  different 
localities.  We  may  say  here  that  not  only  ought  prices  not  to  have  an 
upward  tendency,  or  really  to  fluctuate  much,  but  nitrogen  ought  to 
become  cheaper.  It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  our  home  supply 
of  it  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  increasing  annually  with  great  rapidity. 
From  40  000  tons  in  1870  it  has  now  grown  to  an  annual  output  of 
nearly  200,000  tons,  the  sources  being  gas  works,  shale  oil  works,  iron 
works,  coke  ovens,  and  carbonising  works.  This  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  imported,  and  its  tendency 
ought  to  be  to  cheapen  both  forms  of  nitrogen  for  the  soil,  and  when 


ordering  chemical  manures  obtain  enough  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia  to  have  some  at  hand  for  a  top-dressing  to  any  growing 
crop  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  help  during  the  spring  or  summer. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Manure  for  Pasture  (T.  C.  C.'). — A  dressing  of  manure  must  be 
applied  every  year  to  have  sustained  fertility  of  soil,  free  growth  of 
herbage  the  year  round  (according  to  season),  and  a  crop  of  increas¬ 
ing  bulk.  There  is  undoubtedly  in  the  autumn  a  residue  of  fertility  in 
the  soil  from  this  source,  but  it  is  insufficient  to  ensure  either  a  full  hay 
crop  or  an  abundant  aftermath.  Give  a  full  dressing  now,  and  if  next 
February  the  fresh  green  appearance  of  the  pasture  tells  you  plainly, 
as  it  will  do,  of  some  plant  food  remaining  in  the  soil,  then  reduce  the 
quantity  of  manure  by  one-fourth  or  one-third,  as  may  seem  safe.  We 
have  invariably  found  liberality  about  pasture  manure  remunerative,  if 
only  it  is  applied  sufficiently  early  in  the  season  for  the  salts  to  be 
dissolved  and  washed  into  the  soil  about  the  roots.  We  give  the  end  of 
February  as  the  best  general  time,  but  we  should  always  be  guided  by 
local  rainfall.  Now  as  te  your  prices.  The  quotations  for  nitrate  of 
soda  and  bonemeal  are  fair,  for  mineral  superphosphate  high,  and  for 
muriate  of  potash  exorbitant.  There  is  no  fluctuation  in  the  supply 
of  this  salt ;  a  fair  cash  price  for  it  on  80  per  cent,  purity  is  from  £8 
to  £9  per  ton — say  £9  as  a  little  beyond  the  mark,  add  something  for 
sale  by  hundredweight,  and  you  will  then  see  that  15s.  6d.  is 
preposterous. 


Keeping  Hams  and  Bacon. — If  your  correspondent  (“  W.  H.  B.,” 
page  158)  cannot  get  his  hams  and  bacon  smoked,  even  at  some  distance 
from  his  home  (which  I  should  recommend),  then  let  him,  having 
thoroughly  dried  his  hams  and  bacon,  sew  them  up  in  coarse  linen 
bags  and  then  give  the  bags  a  coat  of  whitewash,  and  I  do  not  think  he 
will  find  either  weevils  or  flies  troubling  them  ;  if  smoked  the  same  plan 
should  be  adopted. — C.  D. 

Low  Price  op  Corn. — Last  week  the  average  price  of  English 
Wheat  broke  the  record,  for  it  fell  to  243.  5d.  per  quarter.  No  average 
BO  low  as  this  has  been  registered  since  the  passing  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
Corn  Bill  in  1846,  nor  if  we  trace  prices  back  for  a  century  can  we  find 
a  parallel  to  it.  The  quantity  of  Wheat  returned  as  sold  at  the  statutory 
markets  last  week  was  only  44,769  qrs ,  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
67,500  qrs.  in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  four  preceding  years,  so 
that  a  falling  price  has  coincided  with  a  diminishing  supply.  Moreover, 
as  the  figure  of  243.  5d.  is  an  average,  it  follows  that  last  week  some 
quantity  of  English  Wheat  must  have  changed  hands  at  less  than  this 
price.  In  the  previous  week  at  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  the  average  was 
only  22s.  lid.,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  at  several  provincial 
markets  last  week  the  price  of  native  Wheat  was  less  than  3s.  a  bushel. 
Though  some  of  last  season’s  crop  was  of  superb  quality,  as  denoted  by 
high  weight  per  bushel,  there  was  also  harvested  a  considerable  quantity 
of  inferior  corn,  the  marketing  of  which  has  probably  had  some  effect  in 
bringing  about  the  depreciation  in  average  prices  which  has  been 
continually  in  progress  since  last  year’s  closing  average  of  26s.  6d.  The 
lowest  weekly  average  price  which  had  been  recorded  previous  to  that 
now  under  notice  was  243.  8d.  for  the  week  ended  March  25th,  1893  ; 
the  current  average  is  3d.  per  quarter  below  this.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
any  substantial  argument  against  the  likelihood  of  a  further  decline  in 
the  value  of  our  bread  cereal,  but  the  return  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  due  to  be  issued  at  Washington  on  the 
10th  prox,  is  awaited  with  much  interest,  as  there  are  grounds  for 
supposing  that  the  reserves  of  American  Wheat  which  will  then  be 
announced  will  prove  to  be  unusually  low,  and  perhaps  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  so. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamden  Square,  London. 

Lat.51°  32' 40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

Bain. 

1 

1894. 

February. 

1  Barometer 

at  32°,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  .. 

18 

30-35  ^ 

3fa-l 

31-8 

N.E. 

40-7 

37-9 

3. ^‘4 

69-8 

30-0 

— 

Monday  . . 

19 

30-562 

30-2 

30-0 

E. 

39  2 

37-8 

23  3 

68-1 

18-0 

— 

Tuesday  . . 

20 

30-491 

28-7 

28-2 

N.B. 

38-1 

39'o 

24-1 

69  9 

19-4 

— 

Wednesday 

21 

30-349 

29-6 

28-3 

N.K. 

37-2 

39-1 

24-8 

66-8 

19-0 

— 

Thursday  . . 

22 

30-361 

30-3 

29-7 

N.B. 

36-9 

39-8 

23-9 

62-7 

18-2 

— 

Friday 

23 

30-049 

31-4 

30-2 

S.W. 

36-2 

44-7 

26-9 

55  9 

23-4 

0-253 

Saturday  .. 

24 

29-679 

38  9 

38-4 

W. 

36-0 

49-1 

31-2 

86-0 

291 

— 

30-264 

32-0 

3:-9 

37-8 

41-1 

26-8 

63-5 

22-4 

0-253 

REMARKS. 

18th. — Unbroken  sunshine  throughout. 

19th. — Sharp  frost  early  ;  bright  sunshine  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  brilliant  night. 
20th. — Unbroken  sunshine  throughout  the  day  ;  bright  night. 

21st. — Bright  sun  all  day,  and  cloudless  night. 

22nd. — Overcast  early  ;  bright  sun  from  9  a.M.  to  1  P.M.,  cloudy  at  times  after. 

23rd. — Sun  shining  through  ha.TC,  and  thin  cloud  all  morning  and  occasionally  In 
afternoon. 

24th. — Overcast  early,  bright  sun  from  10  A.M. ;  bright  night. 

A  cold  week,  but  not  nearly  so  severe  as  the  first  week  in  January. — G,  J.  SYMONS. 
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ON  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  seed  sowing  depends  the 
even  and  certain  appearance  of  the  plants,  their  free  growth 
afterwards,  and  the  ultimate  value  of  crops.  A  good  tilth  is 
indispensable  to  a  favourable  seed  bed,  whether  the  crop  to  be 
grown  is  one  of  weeds  or  useful  produce,  for  the  laws  of  Nature 
are  the  same  in  both  cases.  A  rough,  fallow  field  will  not 
produce  a  luxuriant  crop  of  Charlock,  but  corn  fields  are  often 
golden  with  it,  and  root  crops  would  be  choked  by  it  but  for 
the  horse  and  hand  hoe.  The  difference  is  because  the  fallow  is 
rough  and  cloddy,  but  the  corn  land  has  been  mellowed  by  the 
frosts  of  the  winter,  the  aeration  effected  by  ploughing,  and  the 
reduction  to  fine  particles  by  harrowing.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  the  land  be  in  good  heart,  yet  it  is  no  use  having  all  the 
elements  of  fertility  locked  in  it.  Tilth  is  essential  to  the 
conservation  of  the  moisture  which  the  seed  requires,  and  the 
ultimate  growth  of  the  plants  by  the  facilities  afforded  for  the 
free  action  of  roots.  Tilth  also  means  the  diffusion  of  the 
manurial  elements  through  the  soil  for  forming  a  nutrient 
solution  for  the  absorption  by  the  all-important  root  hairs  of 
plants.  Stufiing  land  with  “muck,”  which  may  be  rank  and  sour, 
may,  and  generally  does,  disappoint  the  grower,  for  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  earth  contain  chemically  all  the  elements  of 
fertility,  but  the  value  of  these  depends  on  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  soil. 

Assuming  that  stiff  soil  has  been  dug  in  the  winter  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  choose  a  dry  day,  when  the  land  is  in  proper  condition 
for  forking,  to  break  it  up  and  smash  all  lumps  as  small  as 
possible.  This  will  admit  air  into  the  soil,  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  over-valued.  If  the  medium  is  very  stubborn 
a  dressing  of  quicklime,  fresh  slaked,  fioury,  and  hot,  will  be 
of  immense  advantage  chemically  and  physically.  It  will  act,  as 
Mr.  F.  Dunn  says,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  John  Hughes,  F.C.S., 
on  page  153  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture^ 
by  “  decomposing  the  insoluble  silicates  of  potash  and  rendering 
them  available  as  plant  food — unlocking  the  hidden  treasures  of 
the  soil,”  and  it  will  also  improve  the  staple  ;  more,  it  will  make 
speedy  work  of  slugs  and  destructive  grubs  which  are  awaiting 
a  crop  being  sown  or  set  to  prey  upon  the  tender  roots  or  stems. 
After  the  land  has  been  dried  in  the  manner  described  it  will 
have  fallen  into  a  powdery  surface.  It  should  neither  clog  the 
implement  nor  stick  to  the  feet.  A  fine  tilth  of  a  couple  of 
inches  in  depth  or  more  will  drill  easily  and  the  soil  be  in  the 
right  condition  for  covering  the  seeds. 

Light  soils  merely  require  turning  a  short  time  before 
sowing  to  be  in  suitable  condition  for  the  reception  of  seeds. 
Medium  textured  land  crumbles  readily  after  rain.  All  soils  alike 
need  a  good  tilth  for  seed  sowing.  The  surface  mould  acts  as  a 
mulch,  protects  the  stores  of  moisture  and  of  nutrition  beneath, 
this  being  not  only  conserved  but  increased  by  occasional  slight 
stirrings  of  the  surface  with  the  hoe.  This  breaks  the  capillary 
tubes,  and  the  water  and  nutrition  drawn  from  below  by  the  sun 
instead  of  passing  too  rapidly  into  the  air  is  retained  in  the  earth 
for  the  support  of  plants  and  crops. 

Some  soils  receive  all  the  manure  that  is  deemed  necessary  or 
obtainable  at  the  time  of  digging  in  the  autumn,  so  that  the  medium 
may  be  in  the  right  condition  for  the  crop  by  the  spring.  For  land 
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requiring  full  enrichment  the  practice  may  be  correct,  but  I  have 
taken  a  great  dislike  to  raw  manure,  as  its  decomposition  in  the 
soil  is  a  slow  process,  and  liable  to  foster  insects  and  fungi,  which 
delight  in  decomposing  organic  remains.  If  the  land  has  not  been 
enriched,  decayed,  yet  not  exhausted,  manure  may  be  applied,  and 
pointed  in  from  4  to  6  inches  deep  in  the  spring.  Light  land 
would  derive  benefit  from  a  dressing  of  kainit,  especially  for  root 
crops,  using  2  lbs.  per  rod,  and  if  further  need  of  a  stimulant  is 
required  a  peck  of  soot  may  be  applied  with  advantage.  Lime  is 
not  desirable  for  light  land  unless  it  contains  a  quantity  of  manure, 
or  is  deficient  in  lime,  in  which  case  gypsum  would  act  beneficially. 
These  substances  not  only  possess  manurial  value,  but  tell  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  crops  by  acting  to  the  prejudice  of  insect  larvae. 
This  is  important  for  many  seeds  only  germinate  to  have  their 
radicles  and  plumules  eaten  as  soon  as  they  emerge  from  their 
envelopes,  and  I  find  nothing  favours  the  vermin  more  than  a  rough 
seed  bed. 

The  bed  for  the  seeds  should  not  only  be  fine,  but  it  must  be 
moist,  for  unless  the  seed  absorbs  moisture  no  motion  of  the 
contents  of  the  germ  cells  takes  place.  When  germination  begins, 
and  the  half-sprouted  seed  is  allowed  to  dry,  growth  ceases.  Seeds 
of  most  garden  plants  vegetate  the  most  healthfully  when  the 
ground  is  moist,  but  not  wet,  excess  of  water  often  causing  seeds 
to  decay.  Choose,  therefore,  a  time  for  general  seed-sowing  when 
the  ground  is  neither  wet  nor  dry,  and  if  covered  at  once  with, 
fine  soil  germination  will  quickly  ensue. 

Seeds  sprout  within  certain  more  or  less  narrow  limits  of 
warmth.  Some  will  grow  in  a  temperature  of  40°,  such  as  Parsnips 
and  Onions,  while  Peas  require  a  temperature  of  44°,  Scarlet 
Runners  50°,  and  Vegetable  Marrows  54°.  These  are  minimums,  for 
Sachs  found  that  Peas  germinated  the  most  rapidly  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  84°,  Scarlet  Runners  79°,  and  Vegetable  Marrows  93°.  This 
is  a  hint  worth  acting  on — a  seed  committed  to  the  earth  below 
the  minimum  temperature  needed  for  vegetation  may  preserve 
its  vitality,  but  in  excessive  moisture  it  is  more  likely  to  decay. 
Even  with  a  minimum  temperature  the  production  of  rootlets^ 
buds,  and  leaves  is  retarded.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  wait  until 
the  weather  is  favourable  for  the  speedy  germination  of  the  seeds, 
as  the  seedlings  will  then  have  a  chance  of  growing  freely.  The 
end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  is  soon  enough  to  sow 
Onions  in  the  north  of  England,  Carrots  a  fortnight  later,  while 
early  in  May  is  soon  enough  for  Beet.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  garden  crops  and  times  of  seed  sowing,  but  it  is  better  to 
be  on  the  side  of  being  rather  late  than  much  too  early  in  placing 
seeds  in  the  ground. 

Oxygen  from  the  air  is  essential  to  the  germination  of  seeds. 
Practically  that  means  they  must  not  be  buried  too  deeply,  for 
unless  oxygen  can  reach  them  freely  there  will  be  no  excitement  of 
the  embryo.  Hence  seeds  retain  their  vitality  for  years  when  buried 
deeply  in  the  earth  because  they  are  shut  off  from  oxygen.  Some 
persons  may  say  darkness  is  essential  for  germination.  Nature  does 
not  cover  seeds,  but  scatters  them  on  the  earth.  They  may  be 
half  buried  in  debris,  but  are  by  no  means  removed  from  the  light. 
Small  seeds  such  as  Begonia,  Calceolaria,  Heaths,  Fern  (spores), 
Rampion  and  others  germinate  best  when  uncovered,  provided  the 
right  conditions  of  moisture  are  secured.  Common  garden  seeds 
will  sprout  when  placed  on  moist  sand,  moss,  sawdust,  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  with  as  much  certainty  as  when  buried. 

The  soil  is  the  medium  of  moisture  and  warmth  to  the  seed, 
and  it  affects  germination  only  as  it  influences  the  supply  of  these 
agencies.  The  burying  of  seeds  is  a  cultural  process — not  an 
essential  of  germination — and  prevents  their  being  dried  up,  also 
protects  them  from  birds.  Yet  this  is  not  enough  in  many  cases  to 
preserve  the  seeds,  for  rats  and  mice  will  bring  Peas  and  Broad 
Beans  from  beneath  2  or  3  inches  of  earth,  and  birds  pluck 
up  seedlings  of  various  kinds.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  cultivator  to 
hinder  them.  I  find  Peas  and  Broad  Beans  coated  with  petroleum. 
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and  small  seeds  moistened  and  coated  with  red  lead,  defy  the 
rodents  and  the  birds.  Of  the  efficacy  of  this  practice  I  have 
abundant  confirmation,  and  no  net  has  been  found  necessary  to 
insure  an  abundance  of  plants  for  the  requisite  crops. 

Seeds  will  germinate  at  considerable  depth,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
diameter  of  any  seed  is  sufficient  depth  for  it  to  be  covered  with 
fine  mould.  Yet  we  sow  Peas  2  or  3  inches  deep.  Beans  an  inch 
or  two  deeper,  and  other  seeds  correspondingly  according  to  size.  To 
secure  to  them  the  requisite  conditions  of  uniform  moisture  without 
depriving  them  of  air  and  warmth,  seeds,  as  a  rule,  require  to  be 
sown  deeper  in  light  than  in  heavy  soils,  and  they  take  more  time 
in  the  latter  for  germination  than  in  the  former.  Apart  from 
these  considerations  the  less  deeply  seeds  are  sown  the  better, 
always  provided  the  soil  is  compact  and  uniformly  moist. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
seed.  Some  advise  thin  sowing  ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  economy, 
and  of  securing  a  sturdy  plant,  giving  it  plenty  of  light  from  the 
start  ;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  if  any  of  the  seeds  fail,  or 
the  seedlings  are  destroyed,  the  crop  is  a  thin,  patchy  one,  and  the 
season  may  be  lost  by  having  to  sow  over  again.  There  is  no 
reason  why  either  one  or  the  other  extreme  of  thin  or  thick 
sowing  should  be  practised,  for  the  sower  of  a  fair  quantity  of  seed 
steers  clear  of  the  disadvantages  of  both,  and  has  a  margin  for 
contingencies  both  ways — the  loss  of  seedlings,  while  having  a 
choice  of  the  best  plants  in  thinning  to  remain  for  the  crop. — 
Gr.  Abbev. 


MASTERING  THE  ONION  MAGGOT, 

On  page  159  of  last  week’s  Journal  of  Horticulture  “  W.  S.  E.” 
asks  how  he  may  battle  successfully  with  the  Onion  maggot,  and 
the  editorial  footnote,  inviting  correspondents  to  detail  their 
experience  in  the  matter,  serves  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  The  remedy  or  rather  preventive  which  I  am  going  to 
recommend  is  as  simple  as  I  have  proved  it  to  be  effective  for 
nearly  quarter  of  a  century,  namely,  soot.  I  am  a  strong  believer 
in  the  efficacy  of  soot,  not  only  as  a  purifier  and  fertiliser  of  the 
soil,  but  especially  as  a  means  of  ridding  the  latter  of  all  maggots 
and  other  creatures  injurious  to  underground  growth,  and  rendering 
it  distasteful  to  the  establishment  therein  of  fresh  colonies. 

My  Onion  crop  always  follows  Celery,  and  is  sown  as  early  in 
February  or  March  as  the  ground  is  in  suitable  condition  for 
working.  The  Celery  is  taken  up  and  laid  in  the  soil  the  same 
depth  as  before  in  a  north  border.  The  ground  is  then  levelled, 
dug  a  full  spit  deep,  and  trodden  over,  afterwards  spreading  on  a 
good  surface-dressing  of  soot,  say  sufficient  to  well  discolour  the 
ground,  and  incorporating  it  with  the  soil  with  a  coarse  rake  before 
drawing  the  drills ;  these  are  about  1  inch  deep  and  1  foot  asunder, 
and  running  north  and  south.  The  seed  is  sown  thinly,  the  soil 
closed  in  and  raked  over  in  the  same  direction  as  the  drills.  Thus 
treated  I  have  never  had  my  Onion  crop  attacked  by  the  maggot 
resulting  from  the  Onion-fly  (Anthomyia  ceparum)  or  any  other 
kind  of  insect. 

I  use  soot  in  the  manner  indicated  and  with  the  same  results 
every  year  for  Turnips,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  plantations  of  Lettuce 
and  Parsley  plants.  I  also  dip  the  roots  of  Cabbage  plants.  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  Broccolis,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  Borecoles  in  a 
stiff  “  puddle  ”  into  which  a  double  handful  of  soot  had  been 
stirred,  with  the  object  of  rendering  the  roots  distasteful  to  the 
attacks  of  grubs,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  I  have  at 
various  times  advocated  the  use  of  soot  for  the  crops  referred  to, 
especially  the  Onion  crop,  and  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  both 
hearing  from  and  reading  of  those  who  had  followed  my  advice 
being  rewarded  with  complete  success.  All  the  soot  made  at  this 
establishment  is  used  in  the  gardens.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  very  few  insects  are  to  be  found  in  sweet  fertile  soil,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  maggots  are  to  be  found  in  plenty  in  ground 
rendered  foul  by  heavy  dressings  of  rank  farmyard  manure, 
ploughed  or  dug  into  the  ground  a  short  time  before  sowing  or 
planting. 

As  soon  as  the  Onion  plants  are  large  enough  to  get  hold  of 
they  are  thinned,  and  any  blanks  made  good  with  the  thinnings, 
dibbing  them  into  the  soil  the  same  depth  as  they  were  in  it  before, 
and  pressing  the  soil  about  them,  doing  the  work  if  possible  in 
showery  weather.  From  the  time  the  plants  appear  and  until  they 
have  nearly  completed  their  growth,  the  soil  is  periodically  stirred 
to  a  depth  of  1  or  2  inches  with  the  Dutch  hoe  two  or  three  times 


in  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks,  with  the  double  object  of 
accelerating  growth  and  destroying  seedling  weeds.  Last  week  I 
availed  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  this  season  to 
get  my  Onion  crop  in,  the  ground  being  in  good  condition  for  doing 
the  work. — H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Castle. 


My  experience  with  this  pest  points  to  preventive  rather  than 
remedial  measures.  The  nostrums  usually  recommended,  such  as 
frequent  sowings  of  soot,  solutions  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  a  mixture 
of  softsoap  and  petroleum,  are  all  useful  from  a  manorial  point  of 
view,  stimulating  the  plants,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  overcome, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  evil  effects  of  the  maggot,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  frequent  drenchings  of  liquid  manure  from  the 
farm.  If,  however,  the  maggot  once  gets  a  strong  footing,  none 
of  these  agents  can  be  used  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  it 
without,  at  the  same  time,  destroying  the  plants.  I  found  years 
ago  that  when  the  weather  was  sufficiently  dry  to  enable  me  to 
sow  my  Onion  seed  early  in  February,  and  the  plants  met  with 
no  serious  check  from  bad  weather  afterwards,  that  they  were 
seldom  attacked  by  the  maggot,  whilst  those  sown  a  month  later 
generally  became  a  prey  to  the  pest.  This  led  me  to  adopt  the 
plan  in  general  practice  for  producing  exhibition  bulbs — viz.,  that  of 
sowing  the  seed  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  January  in  boxes 
or  seed  pans,  and  placing  them  in  cold  frames  or  some  position  with 
plenty  of  light  in  a  temperature  of  about  40°.  With  this  treat¬ 
ment  the  plants  are  sturdy  and  ready  to  transfer  to  beds  prepared 
in  the  usual  way  for  seeds  early  in  April.  For  the  past  six 
years  I  have  secured  grand  crops  free  from  the  maggot  by  adopting 
the  simple  practice  indicated. 

As  a  farther  demonstration  that  early  raised  plants  is  the  secret 
of  escape  from  maggots,  I  may  say  that  every  season  we  sow  a 
few  rows  of  seeds  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  side  of  the  trans¬ 
planted  ones,  and  these  are  invariably  infested  with  the  enemy. 
Last  season,  when  nearly  all  Onions  around  us  were  destroyed,  we 
had  a  splendid  crop  of  fine  shaped  bulbs,  weighing  from  4  ozs.  to 
8  ozs.  each,  with  scarcely  any  neck  and  entirely  free  from  maggot. 
They  were  ripe  and  cleared  off  early  in  August,  and  the  ground 
planted  with  Strawberries.  This  early  ripening  is  of  great  advan¬ 
tage,  the  bulbs  always  keeping  better  than  when  they  continue 
growing  until  late  in  the  season,  and  is  the  result  of  early  sowing 
and  transplanting.  We  expose  the  bulbs  for  a  month  to  the  sun, 
spreading  them  on  shutters,  and  as  a  result  we  have  at  present  a 
good  supply  of  Onions  as  sound  as  when  first  harvested.  With  the 
exception  of  Silver  Skin  for  pickling  we  only  grow  two  varieties — 
Veitch’s  Maincrop  and  James’  Keeping.  They  are  planted 
12  inches  by  8  apart,  only  just  burying  the  roots,  so  that  the  future 
bulb  will  be  almost  entirely  on  the  surface. 

All  who  have  paid  the  least  attention  to  insect  life  must  often 
be  struck  with  the  wonderful  sagacity  insects  seem  to  exhibit ;  hence 
I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  when  the  Onion  fly  visits  these 
strong  early  plants  for  the  purpose  of  laying  her  eggs  she  may  have 
a  suspicion  that  the  newly  hatched  tender  larvae  will  be  unable  to 
penetrate  their  skins,  which  would  be  much  tougher  because  older, 
and  not  buried  so  deeply  in  the  soil  as  those  of  plants  sown  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Or  it  may  be  the  fly  does  lay  her  eggs  on  the 
strong  in  common  with  the  weaker  plants,  but  may  perish  through 
being  unable  to  effect  an  entrance  through  the  stronger  walls  of 
the  early  raised  plants.  The  latter  remarks  must  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth,  and  may  be  verified  by  those  who  have  more 
time  to  give  to  the  subject  than  I  have,  but  they  are  the  only 
explanation  I  can  offer  for  the  fact  that,  while  the  early  raised, 
transplanted  Onions  entirely  escape,  those  sown  in  the  ordinary  way 
on  the  same  plot  are  always  more  or  less  severely  attacked  by  the 
Onion  maggot. — J.  H.  W.,  Leicester  Frith. 


I  WAS  very  pleased  indeed  to  see  an  appeal  for  “  mastering  the 
Onion  maggot.”  Now,  perhaps,  we  shall  find  a  way  to  conquer  this 
pest.  I  have  found  the  following  practice  effectual  to  eradicate 
the  Onion  maggot.  In  the  autumn  procure  a  quantity  of  gas  lime, 
and  spread  it  on  the  ground  intended  for  Onions,  about  1  inch 
thick  ;  dig  it  in  and  leave  it  as  rough  as  possible  for  the  frost  to 
penetrate.  Then  when  preparing  the  bed  give  a  good  dressing  of 
soot  and  salt.  This  treatment  I  have  found  answer  admirably. — 
C.  Bellwood. 


About  fourteen  years  ago  I  found  my  early  Carrots  failing 
when  they  were  about  the  size  of  my  finger,  also  rows  of  Parsley, 
and  likewise  the  Onions  when  they  were  6  or  8  inches  high. 
Maggots  were  the  cause  of  the  failure.  I  was  advised  to  apply 
gas  lime  to  the  ground  about  one  month  before  sowing  the  seed, 
and  I  have  found  it  to  answer  well  for  Onions,  Carrots,  and 
Parsley 
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Every  year  I  obtain  a  cartload  of  gas  lime  and  spread  it  over  the 
ground,  which  has  been  deeply  dug  or  trenched  as  early  in  the 
autumn  or  winter  as  was  convenient.  About  one  good  handful 
is  spread  on  a  square  yard,  but  as  I  know  how  much  to  use  I 
generally  spread  it  on  with  the  spade,  then  about  a  week  before 
sowing  the  seed  I  dress  the  ground  with  soot  and  fork  it  over. 
When  the  Onions  are  4  or  6  inches  high  I  give  them  a  dusting  of 
soot  about  once  in  three  weeks  in  showery  weather,  or  if  the 
weather  is  very  dry,  as  it  was  last  spring,  I  give  them  a  light 
watering  after  each  dusting.  Since  I  have  adopted  this  plan  I 
have  not  been  troubled  with  maggots  in  the  Onions,  Carrots,  or 
Parsley,  and  therefore  I  have  great  faith  in  gas  lime  as  prevention 
of  the  pests,  provided  it  is  used  a  sufficient  time  before  sowing. — 
David  Hobby,  The  Gardens^  Bryinpton  House. 


In  responding  to  the  appeal  in  your  last  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticidture  I  heartily  give  my  experience  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  Onion.  When  I  first  took  up  my  position  as  head  gardener  I 
used  to  lose  nearly  the  whole  of  my  Onion  crop  through  the 
maggot,  but,  thanks  to  continued  perseverance,  I  am  now  able  to 
successfully  combat  the  enemy.  I  have  had  splendid  crops  for  the 
last  seven  years,  and  have  won  numerous  first  prizes  at  the  shows. 

I  will  begin  with  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  which  always 
takes  place  with  me  in  the  autumn.  The  plot  of  ground  intended 
for  Onions  should  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  not  shaded 
by  trees.  A  rather  light  soil  and  of  good  depth  is  preferable  to 
strong  heavy  land.  Double  dig  the  ground,  taking  out  a  trench, 
and  wheeling  the  top  spit  to  where  it  is  intended  to  finish,  put  a  good 
layer  of  rich  manure  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  turn  this  under, 
put  in  another  layer  of  manure,  then  turn  the  top  spit  of  the  next 
trench  on  this  again,  and  proceed  with  this  operation  until  the 
whole  plot  of  ground  is  finished.  Nothing  more  is  required  until 
the  beginning  of  the  following  first  week  in  March,  then,  when  the 
soil  is  in  good  working  order,  make  up  a  mixture  consisting  of  two 
parts  fresh  soot,  two  parts  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  one  part 
kainit ;  mix  well  and  apply  a  moderate  dressing  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Point  it  in  with  a  fork,  taking  care  not  to  bring  up 
the  manure  applied  in  the  autumn.  When  the  soil  is  dry  enough 
tread  it  firmly,  level  with  a  rake,  taking  away  all  rough  clods  and 
stones,  draw  drills  from  10  to  12  inches  apart,  and  just  deep  enough 
to  allow  of  covering  the  seed  lightly. 

When  the  plants  appear  and  the  rows  can  be  easily  seen  use  the 
Dutch  hoe  to  loosen  the  soil  and  destroy  weeds.  Thin  out  when 
the  seedlings  are  3  inches  high,  and  continue  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
hoe  once  a  week  until  the  bulbs  are  about  as  large  as  a  sixpence.  I 
do  not  use  the  hoe  afterwards,  as  I  think  it  cuts  some  of  the  roots, 
but  employ  a  small  fork  attached  to  a  long  handle,  and  just  loosen 
the  soil  very  lightly,  each  time  sprinkling  a  little  soot  between  the 
rows,  and  also  give  a  light  dressing  of  superphosphate  about  twice 
during  the  growing  season.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  the 
soil  too  rich  ;  poor  cultivation  is  the  cause  of  many  failures  in 
growing  Onions.  If  liquid  manure  can  be  had,  give  the  ground  a 
good  soaking  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  season. 

When  the  plants  are  about  three  parts  grown  the  tops  are  bent 
down,  and  this  increases  the  size  of  the  bulbs.  As  soon  as  growth 
has  ceased  take  the  Onions  up,  and  spread  them  in  thin  layers  in 
dry  open  sheds,  or,  what  is  better  still,  on  the  stage  in  a  green¬ 
house,  where  they  can  have  the  full  power  of  the  sun  to  ripen 
them.  The  more  they  are  ripened  the  better  they  will  keep.  In 
storing  them  for  the  winter  they  should  have  a  very  dry  place  ; 
they  will  not  keep  well  where  it  is  damp.  Mildew  attacks  them, 
and  also  damp  starts  them  growing. 

If  extra  large  Onions  are  required  for  exhibition  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans,  January  or  early  February, 
placed  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass.  When  the  seedlings  are 
3  inches  high  prick  them  into  boxes  2  to  3  inches  apart,  still 
keeping  them  in  the  greenhouse  until  about  6  inches  high  ; 
afterwards  shift  them  into  cold  frames.  Gradually  harden  off 
and  plant  out  at  the  end  of  April  in  ground  prepared  as  previously 
recommended. 

Where  time  and  convenience  are  at  command  the  latter  method 
is  much  the  best  for  the  whole  of  the  crop,  as  double  the  weight  of 
Onions  can  be  had  than  by  sowing  in  the  open  ground,  the 
bulbs  being  equal  in  size  to  the  finest  Spanish,  and  there  is  no  fear 
of  the  maggot.  Some  gardeners  I  know  object  to  this  method, 
and  say  that  the  large  Onions  do  not  keep  well.  I  can  assure  my 
readers  that  the  bulbs  will  keep  if  properly  ripened  and  stored  in 
a  very  dry  place.  I  have  kept  some  of  mine  for  ten  months  after 
being  taken  out  of  the  ground. — T.  Davies,  Radhurst  House, 
Barton-under-Needioood. 

[Our  correspondent  sends  Onions  as  firm  and  as  fine  as  we  could 
desire  to  see.  A  crop  of  such  Onions  at  present  prices  would  be 
worth  more  than  £100  an  acre.  We  have  other  communications.] 


HYBRID  PINKS. 

More  than  usual  attention  is  just  now  directed  to  our  old- 
fashioned  Pinks  as  garden  flowers,  both  for  border  decoration  as 
well  as  for  exhibition  pui poses,  and  it  is  very  refreshing  to  some  of 
us  “  old  boys  ”  to  find  the  old  florists’  laced  edged  varieties  being 
improved  by  such  raisers  as  Fellowes,  Hooper,  Paul,  Thurstans, 
Brown,  and  others.  My  object,  however,  now  is  to  draw  attention 
to  what  can  so  easily  be  done  if  growers  will  only  take  up  the 
work,  that  of  hybridising  in  the  Dianthus  family,  for  here  in 
Birmingham  one  of  our  best  Carnation  growers  has  for  three  years 
now  been  at  work  crossing  the  Marguerite  PinTc  (not  Carnation,  as 
it  is  erroneously  called)  with  the  Carnation  and  Picotee,  and  it  has 
resulted  in  a  grand  lot  of  annual  Carnations  in  this  sense  only,  that 
from  seed  sown  in  February  and  March  strong  plants  can  be  easily 
had  in  bloom  in  the  following  August,  which  is  a  great  saving  of 
time.  In  all  other  respects  they  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  tree  Carnations,  as  they  are  of  a  sub-shrubby  or  branching 
character,  and  will  bloom  out  of  doors  when  needed,  propagation 
being  effected  by  cuttings  or  layers. 

We  have  very  attractive  varieties  of  the  common  garden  Pinks, 
some  of  which  emit  refreshing  fragrance,  especially  the  old  Double 
White,  which  exists  in  almost  every  garden.  What  a  field  there  is 
open  for  hybridising  our  garden  Pinks  with  the  Dianthus 
Heddewegi  section,  or  the  old  Dianthus  chinensis,  or  the  Mar¬ 
guerite  Pinks,  and  to  do  this  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success 
plants  should  be  grown  in  pots  for  the  blooms  to  be  fertilised,  so 
as  to  ensure  under  glass  the  ripening  of  the  seeds  in  the  event  of 
a  wet  summer  and  autumn. 

The  Dianthus  family  is  a  very  numerous  and  varied  one,  from 
the  charming  little  gems  from  the  Alps  to  our  grand  varieties  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees  ;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  hybridiser  many 
beautiful  new  garden  varieties  could  soon  be  procured.  I  hope 
these  few  words  will  induce  some  of  the  younger  men  to  try  their 
hand  at  the  work. 

Many  of  our  grand  herbaceous  plants  present  a  great  field  of 
operations  to  our  hybridisers,  and  good  work  is  being  done  in 
places.  A  gentleman  in  the  city  of  York  has  for  years  past  devoted 
great  attention  to  Flag  Irises  and  Hemerocallis,  producing  some 
very  fine  hybrids,  and  his  garden  is  crowded  with  seedling  plants. 
Take  Campanulas  and  Platycodons,  for  instance,  of  which  there 
are  so  many  species  and  varieties,  all  more  or  less  beautiful,  ranging 
in  height  from  a  very  few  inches  to  4  to  5  feet  in  height,  and  what 
hybridising  could  be  done  with  them. 

Thanks  to  such  men  as  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Arnott,  who 
writes  so  lovingly  of  his  pets,  and  must  have  a  rare  collection  of 
plants,  and  other  writers  and  cultivators,  our  herbaceous  and 
Alpine  plants  are  kept  well  to  the  front,  and  deservedly  so,  for 
they  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  hardy  garden  plants, 
and  so  easily  cultivated,  although  unfortunately  are  at  times  met 
with  in  a  very  uncultivated  state. 

Perhaps  you  will  just  let  me  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  collections 
of  these  flowers  at  exhibitions.  There  should  be  some  restriction 
as  to  the  size  of  the  bunches,  and  rarer  species  and  varieties  should 
have  more  consideration.  I  am  rot  the  only  judge  at  floral 
exhibitions  who  get  somewhat  bewildered  at  shows  from  the  want 
of  more  definite  instructions  in  schedules,  and  a  conference  of 
judges  in  the  work  of  flower  shows  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
a  code  of  instructions  to  horticultural  societies  in  general  as  to 
the  wording  of  their  schedules  would  be  a  boon  indeed. — W.  D. 


NEW  SNOWDROPS. 

Several  new  Snowdrops,  which  have  flowered  in  this  country 
in  1894  for  the  first  time,  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  a  brief  notice. 
Of  these  the  majority  have  been  introduced  through  the  enthusiasm 
of  Mr.  E.  Whittall  of  Smjrna,  who  has  with  so  much  liberality 
distributed  them.  They  appear  to  be  all  varieties  of  G.  Elwesi, 
but  some  have  very  distinct  features,  making  them  worthy  of 
varietal  names.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  one  sent  as  Galanthus 
Aidin.  This  is  of  erect  habit,  throwing  the  blooms  well  above  the 
foliage.  The  flowers  are  short,  but  of  good  form,  and  distinguished 
by  the  claw-like  formation  of  the  outer  petals,  and  in  consequence 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  suggests  that  if  a  distinctive  name  is  required  for 
this  plant  it  should  be  G.  Elwesi  var.  unguiculata.  For  garden 
purposes  this  would  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  varieties  of  Elwesi. 
Another  form  has  been  sent  as  G.  Cassaba.  The  greater  number 
of  the  flowers  of  this  have  the  large  green  blotch  connected  with 
the  apical  ones  by  a  narrow  green  mark.  This  is  not,  however, 
invariable,  and  the  dir  tinctive  feature  is  the  thick,  erect,  and  long 
leaves  which  fold  over  each  other  at  the  base.  The  form  of  the 
flower  is  unlike  that  of  Elwesi,  but  as  Mr.  Baker  cannot  distinguish 
any  botanical  difference  between  this  Cassaba  Snowdrop  and 
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Elwesi,  it  must  be  classed  as  a  form  of  the  latter.  A  Snowdrop 
from  Samos  proves  to  be  a  small  but  neat  variety  of  Elwesi,  which 
will  probably  show  some  improvement  next  year.  One  from  Kas 
Dagh,  which  Mr.  Whittall  considered  the  finest  form  of  G.  Elwesi 
he  had  ever  seen,  has  hardly  been  long  enough  established  to  show 
its  value,  but  some  of  the  flowers  have  improved  so  much  since 
opening  that  there  is  every  probability  that  this  will  prove  an 
exceptionally  fine  variety.  G.  Taurus  I  have  not  grown,  but  reliable 
authorities  have  formed  very  conflicting  opinions  regarding  it,  one 
describing  it  as  a  good  form  of  Elwesi,  and  some  others  as  very 
poor.  G.  Phaenika  Samos  and  G.  Anamas  Dagh  do  not  appear  to 
have  flowered  in  this  country  this  year,  but  both  have  distinct 
looking  leaves.  Our  gardens  will  be  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Whittall  for  his  disinterested  efforts,  as  besides  Snowdrops  several 
Fritillarias,  Tulips,  Chionodoxas,  and  other  bulbs  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  various  public  and  private  gardens. 

Among  the  best  of  the  Snowdrops  of  the  year  is  one  which  has 
been  introduced  as  G.  robustus,  but  which,  like  the  others  already 
spoken  of,  is  only  a  variety  of  Elwesi,  but  with  very  large  flowers 
and  fine  foliage.  The  bulb  is  large,  and  not  unlike  that  of  some  of 
the  Narcissi.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
discovery  of  this  Snowdrop,  but  it  was  offered  largely  by  an  Italian 
firm  in  the  autumn  of  last  year. 

A  Snowdrop  which  I  received  last  year  from  a  correspondent 
in  Broussa  as  G.  plicatus  has,  as  I  anticipated,  proved  to  be  a 
different  species,  and  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Baker  to  be  nearest 
G.  byzantinus.  Mr.  James  Allen,  our  Snowdrop  specialist  (if  he 
will  allow  me  so  to  call  him),  observes  several  points  of  difference 
in  the  bulbs  and  leaves  from  byzantinus  as  first  introduced. 
G.  byzantinus  seems  to  have  come  first  from  the  European  side  of 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  Broussa  form  has  fine  large  leaves  and 
blooms  on  a  good  stout  stalk.  The  flowers  are  mostly  marked 
like  those  of  G.  Elwesi,  but  in  some  the  basal  blotch  is  absent. 
A  single  plant  of  a  handsome  little  Snowdrop  has  appeared  among 
a  number  of  G.  Elwesi  I  had  from  the  Bithynian  Olympus  in  1892. 
This  has  the  flowers  of  Elwesi,  but  the  leaves  are  a  bright  glossy 
green,  deeper  in  colour  than  those  of  G.  latifolius,  but  only  half 
an  inch  broad.  The  collector  has  been  unable  to  find  any  others 
of  a  similar  colour,  so  that  this  is  probably  unique. 

Mr.  Allen  kindly  sent  me  a  short  time  ago  blooms  of  two  of 
his  new  seedlings.  One  of  these  (G.  nivalis  “Demo”)  is  the 
finest  Snowdrop  I  have  ever  seen,  and  is  of  the  true  nivalis  type, 
with  very  long  outer  segments  of  perfect  form.  A  great  feature 
of  this  beautiful  flower  is  the  length  of  the  drooping  part  of  the 
flower  stem,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  usual.  The  graceful 
effect  thus  given  to  an  otherwise  beautiful  flower  is  very  notice¬ 
able,  and  the  nymph  Demo  has  been  honoured  in  the  choice  of  a 
flower  to  bear  the  name.  The  other  seedling  (G.  Victor)  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  hybrid  of  plicatus  and  Elwesi,  and  is  of  a  different 
type  of  beauty,  with  short  segments  of  great  substance  and  good 
form,  and  with  the  inner  segments  almost  entirely  green.  It 
is  an  extremely  fine  flower,  and  worthy  of  its  distinctive  name. 
— S.  Arnott. 


NOTES  ON  GRAPES. 

Madbesfield  Court  Grape. 

In  the  year  1879  a  prolonged  correspondence  was  carried  on  in  the 
pages  of  this  Journal  concerning  the  cracking  propensities  of  Madres- 
field  Court.  At  that  time  I  was  employed  at  Brettanby  Manor,  North 
Yorkshire,  where  I  first  had  anything  to  do  with  its  cultivation.  The 
remarks  contained  in  the  enclosed  cutting  taken  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  of  November  20th,  1879,  and  which  I  contributed,  prove 
interesting  in  connection  with  what  Mr.  Iggulden  has  written  on 
page  142. — Thos.  Richardson,  The  Gardens,  Simonside  Hall,  South 
Shields. 

So  much  has  been  written  lately  in  the  Journal  about  the  fruit  of 
Madresfield  Court  cracking  that  I  should  like  to  give  your  readers  my 
experience  of  this  Grape.  We  have  only  one  young  Vine  of  this  variety, 
this  being  its  fourth  season  of  fruiting.  Previous  to  1878  the  fruit  had 
cracked  immediately  it  began  to  colour.  In  July  of  that  year,  when  the 
fruit  had  fairly  commenced  to  colour,  the  cracking  commenced  as  usual. 
The  weather  was  very  fine,  and  in  consequence  no  fire  heat  was 
employed.  While  trying  to  think  of  something  that  would  prevent  the 
further  cracking  of  the  Grapes  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  a  higher 
night  temperature,  combined  with  an  adequate  amount  of  air,  might 
have  the  desired  effect.  I  at  once  lit  the  fire,  and  maintained  a  night 
temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°  till  the  Grapes  were  ripe,  with  the  result 
that  in  the  eight  bunches  on  the  Vine  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen 
cracked  berries,  and  I  am  satisfied  there  would  not  have  been  any  at 
all  had  I  applied  the  fire  heat  earlier.  This  year  the  same  treatment 
has  been  attended  with  the  same  results,  except  that  there  has  been  no 
cracking  whatever,  although,  owing  to  the  dull  wet  season,  it  has  been 
much  more  difficult  to  keep  up  the  required  temperature.  The  Vine  in 
question  has  its  roots  outside.  In  the  same  house  are  Muscat  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Chasselas  Musqu^, 


Lady  Downe’s,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Royal  Ascot,  and  Trentham 
Black,  all  of  which  have  been  highly  benefited  by  the  extra  heat.  A 
miscellaneous  collection  of  greenhouse  plants  are  grown  in  the  vinery 
all  the  year  through,  yet  the  Vines  are  clean  and  healthy.  I  think  if 
growers  of  Madresfield  Court  would  state  under  what  conditions  they 
grow  it,  it  would  be  a  great  help  in  arriving  at  the  real  cause  of  the 
cracking. — T.  R. 

Black  Hamburgh  Varieties. 

Mr,  Iggulden  in  writing  about  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  February  8Lh,  page  101,  mentions  three 
varieties.  I  think  he  must  be  mistaken,  and  venture  to  say  that  he  has 
two  kinds  wrongly  named.  I  have  seen  the  Black  Hamburgh  Vine  in 
many  places  in  this  country,  and  seen  the  fruit  in  various  forms  brought 
about  by  different  soils  and  methods  of  cultivation.  Many  times  I  have 
thought  that  our  modern  built  vineries  and  the  high  cultivation  followed 
at  the  present  day  are  not  so  well  suited  to  this  variety.  I  am 
strengthened  in  this  opinion,  too,  by  the  fact  that  some  noted  Grape 
growers  fail  to  produce  it  in  its  best  form.  The  liberal  treatment 
necessary  for  such  varieties  as  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  and  others 
of  the  same  class,  results  in  too  strong  and  pithy  wood  in  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  Fine  handsome  bunches  are  usually  produced  from  such 
wood,  but  the  berries  are  always  wanting  in  finish,  and  lose  colour  soon 
after  ripening, 

Mr.  Iggulden  is  not  likely  to  go  far  wrong  in  this  direction  with  his 
old  Vine  over  a  flue  in  a  Muscat  house.  We  have  been  told  more  than 
once  in  this  Journal  by  some  of  the  older  gardeners  that  the  Black 
Hamburgh  Grape  is  not  so  well  grown  as  it  used  to  be.  As  far  as  I 
remember  in  places  where  I  have  been,  say  twenty  years  ago,  very  little 
attention  was  given  it  as  regards  the  roots,  therefore  they  rambled  about 
outside  the  border  getting  food  and  moisture  where  they  could.  Often 
three  or  four  rods  were  taken  up  from  the  same  Vine,  and  if  the  natural 
soil  happened  to  be  favourable  to  them,  fairly  good  results  followed. 
Where  I  think  we  fail  to  get  this  Grape  in  perfection,  is  because  we  grow 
it  too  strongly,  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  “  Book  on  Vines  at  Longleat  ”  tells  us 
of  the  rampant  growth  of  the  Hamburghs  ;  but  after  the  adoption  of 
the  extension  system,  I  am  told  the  Vines  have  been  noted  for  the 
smallness  of  their  wood  and  fine  clusters  of  well  finished  fruit. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  told,  I  think  by  Mr.  Iggulden,  of  the 
success  of  some  young  Vines  planted  in  a  very  narrow  border.  If  my 
imagination  does  not  deceive  me,  the  fruit  from  these  Vines  have  taken 
first  prizes  three  or  four  years  in  succession  at  some  of  the  largest  shows 
in  the  country.  These  facts  tell  us  that  vigour  in  this  variety  does  not 
mean  success  with  the  fruit. — J.  B . 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MALMAISON 

CARNATION. 

I  DO  not  presume  to  give  the  origin  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Carnation,  but  with  your  permission  I  offer  the  following  to  “  E.  C.” 
(page  128).  In  the  early  ’GO’s  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Parker  of  Tooting 
used  to  visit  me  frequently  in  France.  I  then  cultivated  this  Carnation 
pretty  well,  and  I  sent  him  several  plants  of  it.  I  understood  then  that 
it  was  of  Nancy  origin.  Mr.  Parker,  as  was  well  known  in  those  days, 
was  instrumental  in  distributing  many  new  andrare  plants — rare  plants 
chiefly,  as  he  visited  gardeners  freely  and  outlandish  places  ;  and  I  may 
here  mention  one  plant  of  which  I  could  then  have  sent  him  cartloads — 
but  he  was  content  with  a  few  basketfuls — I  allude  to  the  large  Niger 
Hellebore,  not  by  any  means  common  yet.  When  I  went  to  Floors  in 
the  later  ’GO’s  I  again  took  to  growing  this  Carnation,  so  much  so  that 
the  present  Dowager  Duchess  of  Roxburghe  had  nosegays  of  them  sent  to 
the  Queen  at  Balmoral,  and  even  to  Windsor.  It  was  also  found  in 
perfection  in  many  of  the  East  Lothian  gardens,  and  no  doubt  some  of 
those  gardeners  who  are  siill  living — to  wit,  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Drum- 
lanrig — could  add  to  these  notes.  Mr,  Parker  acquired  the  Countess  of 
Haddington  Rhododendron  from  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Lees  of  Tyning- 
hame,  the  raiser,  and  he  may  have  sent  this  Carnation  to  him  for  aught 
I  know. — K.,  Laehen. 


RUBBISH. 

In  the  economy  of  Nature  philosophy  will  not  admit  any  such 
designation  within  her  dominion.  In  either  province  of  the  kingdom, 
animal  or  vegetable,  there  is  no  surplus  matter  to  which  we  for  our  own 
use  apply  the  term  of  rubbish.  In  life  or  in  death  all  is  necessary,  in 
the  latter  decaying  matter  contains  those  elements  without  which  the 
constant  rebuilding  would  be  stopped,  and  our  planet  become  like  its 
lunar  satellite — a  dead  world;  And  so  through  the  vista  of  ages  has  the 
vast  work  been  carried  on  down  to  our  own  times  with  the  many 
variations  that  geology  shows.  The  same  material,  nothing  added 
beyond  those  inappreciable  quantities  of  meteoric  matter  that  do  at 
times  find  their  way  to  us  from  interstellary  space.  Nothing  taken 
away,  nothing  to  spare ;  the  Great  Builder  requires  all  the  material,  and 
has  no  rubbish  heap. 

We  builders  and  constructors  on  a  small  scale  have,  or  think  we  have, 
this  surplus  matter — this  rubbish,  the  disposal  of  which  is  a  matter  of 
some  moment  to  us,  and  are  now  awakening  to  the  fact  that  even  this 
department  of  our  gardens  is  being  clothed  with  interest  by  the  light 
thrown  on  it  by  scientific  observation.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  rule  to 
remove  this  so-called  rubbish  to  the  heap  outside  the  garden  walls. 
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Carting  out  at  one  door  this  surplus  matter  with  all  its  constituents  of 
the  various  salts  analysis  shows  it  to  contain,  carting  in  at  another  door 
the  new  material  in  the  form  of  manure,  thus  creating  a  new  way  to 
pay  old  debts.  Of  these  two  doors  one  must  undoubtedly  ever  remain 
an  open  one — viz.,  that  of  ingress  for  additional  fertilising  matter,  for 
besides  that  continuous  removal  to  the  rubbish  heap  other  agencies,  such 
as  the  vegetable,  the  fruit,  and  even  the  flower  basket,  are  ever  drawing 
on  the  funds,  and  possibly  atmospheric  agencies  insidiously  assist  in  the 
robbery. 

High  pressure  has  caused  in  other  phases  of  life  radical  changes. 
Modern  ingenuity  in  the  various  industrial  arts  has  discovered  ways 
and  means  by  which  their  waste  material — the  rubbish — has  been 
utilised  and  made  to  contribute  its  share  to  the  general  good  ;  and  the 
same  high  pressure  too,  is  surely  if  slowly  invading  our  domain,  com- 
pelling  us  to  adopt  all  and  every  means  to  the  end  of  economy.  Each 
year  appears  to  bring  in  its  train  some  additional  work  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  gardening,  and  in  the  neck  to  neck  race  with  Father  Time  we, 
whilst  being  handicapped  with  increasing  cares,  find  some  diflSculty  to 
keep  up  with  our  competitor  whose  age  seems  only  to  give  him  increased 
swiftness,  and  any  way  by  which  we  can  circumvent  him  is,  however 
insignificant  it  may  appear,  not  to  be  despised. 

In  the  good  old  days,  when  all  went  on  in  a  free  and  easy  manner, 
before  the  heavy  strain  of  bedding  out  had  been  introduced  by  Fashion, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  requirements  she  now  exacts  from  us  were 
unknown,  it  was  possibly  more  the  endeavour  then  to  kill  time,  whereas 
it  is  ours  now  to  catch  it  if  we  can  ;  but  Science  has  come  to  our  aid  and 
revealed  to  us  of  later  days  what  to  them  were  all  but  hidden  mysteries, 
though  even  in  those  days  some  gifted  with  stronger  mental  vision 
could  see  the  shadows  of  coming  events.  One,  a  far-seeing  Scottish 
nobleman,  told  his  gardener  that  the  day  would  come  when  one  waist¬ 
coat  pocket  would  hold  all  that  was  necessary  to  fertilise  his  garden, 
an  idea  this  old  gardener  took  cum  grano  salis.  His  reply  was,  “  I 
nae  doot  it  your  grace,  and  the  ither  pouch  will  baud  all  the  produce 
too.”  Neither  lived  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  nor  probably 
shall  we,  but  fertilisers  in  concentrated  forms  are  rapidly  bringing  into 
contempt  that  midden  for  which  our  forefathers  had  such  veneration, 
whilst  the  formerly  despised  rubbish  heap  we  begin  to  look  upon  with 
some  respect. 

According  to  the  size  of  the  garden  two  or  more  small  plots  of  vacant 
ground  of  easy  access  to  barrow  or  basket,  and  so  situated  as  to  com¬ 
mand  an  area  of  the  quarters  devoted  to  vegetable  culture,  can  be 
readily  made  the  means  of  absorbing  all  this  waste  food  at  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  labour.  By  opening  a  trench,  say,  3  feet  wide  and 
two  spits  deep,  removing  the  soil  as  in  digging,  an  opening  is  formed 
for  all  the  rubbish  save  woody  matter,  which  must  undergo  the  ordeal 
by  fire.  When  this  depth  is  half  filled  cover  with  the  soil  from  the 
next  trench,  and  so  on  across  the  plot. 

Another  plan  I  have  adopted  where  it  is  necessary  to  raise  Asparagus 
from  seed  without  disturbing  the  plants,  is  to  outline  the  bed  and  remove 
the  soil  to  either  side  for  a  final  covering.  If  the  mould  is  removed  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  all  decaying  matter  placed  in  makes  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  bed,  which  can  finally  be  made  up  by  a  coating  of  farmyard 
manure  and  finished  oS  with  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  is  sown. 

Either  or  both  of  these  simple  plans  are  a  boon  in  the  rubbish 
question,  and  a  blessing  during  a  wet  season,  when  growth  is  rapid  and 
the  wheelbarrow  an  undesirable  vehicle  on  the  walks.  If  one  is  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  get  one  of  those  round  plant  hampers.from  the  nursery, 
it  is  just  the  thing  for  a  couple  of  men  or  boys  to  gather  up  all  waste, 
and  convey  it  to  the  position  destined  to  receive  it. 

Truly  it  is  but  a  simple  plan,  but  I  claim  for  it  economy  in  the 
different  lights  touched  upon.  It  is  but  a  little  thing  this  question  of 
surplus  matter,  this  closing  the  door  to  the  rubbish  heap  ;  but  these  are 
times  when  we  cannot  afford  to  despise  the  little  things  of  life,  for  they 
possess  an  importance  out  of  relative  proportion  to  their  apparent  mag¬ 
nitude. — E.  K.,  Duhlin, 


'  Some  Fine  Cypripediums. 

Growers  of  choice  Cypripeiiums  will  have  no  difficulty  now- 
a-days  in  making  a  selection  of  kinds  that  produce  very  fine 
flowers,  which  show  conspicuously  amongst  those  of  the  ordinary 
type.  The  latter  include  some  of  the  most  beautiful  species  in 
cultivation,  and  are  well  adapted  for  general  decorative  purposes  ; 
but  one  might  advantageously  grow  a  few  plants  of  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  group,  if  only  to  add  variety  to  the  collection. 

Cypripedium  Elliottianum  is  a  remarkably  showy  species. 
Under  good  cultivation  the  scapes  on  fine  plants  rise  to  a  height  of 
15  or  18  inches,  and  each  one  usually  bears  from  two  to  five 
flowers.  The  lip  is  sometimes  nearly  2  inches  in  length,  and  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour.  The  petals  are  whitish,  blotched  and 
spotted  crimson,  drooping,  and  from  4  to  6  inches  long,  while  the 
dorsal  sepal  is  also  striped  with  dark  crimson. 


Another  splendid  species  is  C.  Stonei,  which  is  now  generally 
cultivated.  In  a  warm  house  this  handsome  Cypripedium, 
according  to  my  experience,  makes  rapid  growth  when  once 
established.  The  scapes  are  frequently  2  feet  in  length,  and  bear 
two  or  three  flowers  of  an  enormous  size.  The  petals  are  long  and 
narrow,  twisted,  white,  striped  with  reddish-purple,  shaded  yellow  ; 
and  the  dorsal  sepal  is  of  a  similar  colour.  The  lip  is  large,  dull 
red,  veined  purple.  The  variety  C.  Stonei  platytsenium  is  even 
more  beautiful  than  the  type,  but  decidedly  more  rare,  and  is 
confined  to  a  comparatively  few  collections. 

C.  Rothschildianum  is  another  member  of  this  group  of  fine 
Cypripediums,  and  when  seen  at  its  best  is  always  admired.  The 


FIG.  30. — L^LIO  CATTLEYA  TYDEA. 


flowers  are  very  handsome,  three  or  four  being  borne  on  each  scape. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  oblong  in  shape,  yellowish  green,  striped  with 
dark  purple,  and  has  a  white  margin.  The  petals  are  similarly 
coloured,  and  the  lip,  which  is  stout  in  texture,  is  cinnamon 
coloured.  A  well-grown  specimen  of  this  Orchid  presents  a  very 
fine  effect. 

Among  hybrids,  too,  there  are  some  flowers  of  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions,  one  being  C.  Morganiae.  This  is  said  to  be  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  C.  superbiens  and  C.  Stonei,  and  first  flowered 
in  1880.  In  general  appearance  the  flowers  much  resemble 
C.  Stonei  platytaenium,  but  those  I  have  seen  were  rather  brighter 
coloured.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  of  pinkish  white,  veined  with  red, 
the  petals  being  pale  sulphur  yellow,  blotched  purplish  brown. 
The  lip  is  a  dull  rose  colour  veined  crimson.  A  form  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall  some  months  ago  under  the  name  of  C.  Morganiae 
langleyense  is  also  noteworthy  for  its  size  and  attractiveness. 
There  are  several  other  large  Cypripediums  that  should  be  included 
in  collections  where  possible,  such  as  C.  grande,  C.  phillipiense  and 
C.  caudatum  giganteum. — Specialist. 

La:lio-Cattleya  Tydea. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fia.  30)  represents  a  bloom  of 
Lajlio-Cattleya  Tydea,  a  beautiful  Orchid  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  13th  ult.  This  bigeneric  hybrid  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Laclia  pumila  and  Cattleya  Trianae,  the 
latter  being  the  pollen  parent,  and  it  well  deserved  the  award  of  merit 
adjudged  by  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  occasion  mentioned.  Like  the  seed-bearing  parent, 
L.  pumila,  the  plant  appears  to  be  dwarf  in  growth,  but  the  flowers 
are  of  a  moderate  size.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rosy  mauve,  the 
lip  being  a  rich  purplish  crimson. 
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Events  of  the  Week. — The  world  of  horticulture  is  somewhat 
quiet  in  London  now,  the  only  event  being  the  meeting  of  Committees 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday,  13th  inst,,  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  below. 

-  Weather  in  London. — During  the  past  week  the  weather 

has  been  very  variable.  Last  Thursday  opened  fine,  but  rain  prevailed 
in  the  evening  ;  Friday  and  Saturday  morning  brought  frosts,  though 
not  of  a  severe  nature.  Sunday  was  bright  and  cold,  a  heavy  hail 
shower  falling  in  the  afternoon,  as  also  was  Monday  until  the  afternoon, 
when  rain  fell.  Tuesday  was  bright  until  the  evening,  when  the  sky 
became  overcast,  but  after  only  a  little  rain  had  fallen  cleared  again. 
Wednesday  opened  somewhat  dull,  but  at  the  time  of  going  to  press 
genial  spring-like  weather  prevails. 

-  Weather  in  the  North. — The  past  week  has  been  one  of 

almost  continuous  wet,  and  many  of  the  nights  have  been  tempestuous. 
Rain,  more  or  less,  has  fallen  every  day.  On  the  2nd  we  had  some 
gleams  of  sunshine,  and,  after  a  wet  morning,  Sunday  was  a  bright 
coldish  day  with  N.W.  wind  ;  but  before  mid-day  on  Monday  we  had  a 
return  of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  night  was  very  stormy.  Tuesday 
morning  opened  fair,  with  a  better  promise. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

-  The  next  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  take 

place  on  Tuesday,  March  13th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West¬ 
minster.  Besides  the  usual  display  of  new  and  rare  plants,  special 
prizes  are  offered  for  Daffodils.  At  3  P.M.  a  lecture  on  the  “  Deciduous 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Japan  ”  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  an  extensive  tour  in  the  East. 

-  International  Horticultural  Exhibition.  —  We  are 

requested  to  insert  the  following : — “  If  prize  winners  will  com¬ 
municate  with  Mr.  Prank  Cant,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester,  they 
will  hear  of  something  to  their  advantage.” 

-  Australian  Fruit  Production.— Cable  advices  just  received 

from  Melbourne  state  that  the  current  season’s  Raisin  crop  at  the 
Irrigation  Settlement  of  Mildura  is  a  very  heavy  one.  This  represents 
the  first  considerable  production  of  Raisins  which  has  yet  been  made 
in  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  (together  with  dried  Apricots  and  other 
fruits,  irine,  olive  oil)  will,  says  Chaffey  Brothers,  Limited,  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export  from  the  Antipodes  in  the  early 
future. 

-  Gardeners’  Associations. — In  addition  to  those  named  by 

“D,”  page  164,  in  Hampshire  I  know  such  a  society  exists  at  Hambledon, 
not  more  than  twelve  miles  from  Botley,  which  has  been  in  existence 
certainly  ten  years.  It  is  doing  good  work  in  its  neighbourhood, 
although  public  notice  is  not  often  taken  of  its  meetings.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  in  question  holds  an  annual  autumn  Exhibition  of  an  interesting 
and  useful  kind. — E.  Molyneux. 

-  Destruction  op  Garden  Crops  at  Cork. — Owing  to  the 

unprecedented  severity  of  the  winter  the  entire  Broccoli  crop  of  the 
market  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork  has  been  completely 
destroyed.  The  total  loss  is  estimated  upon  a  careful  calculation  at 
£8000.  As  many  of  the  market  gardeners  were  dependent  on  this  crop 
for  their  support  during  the  spring  months,  and  also  for  their  payment 
of  their  March  rents,  they  are  reduced  to  a  pitiable  condition.  The 
Mayor  and  some  benevolent  citizens  have  started  a  relief  fund. 

- Violets. — During  last  month  I  made  a  call  at  Benham  Park, 

a  well-known  place,  and  for  so  many  years  associated  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Howe,  who  was  gardener  to  Sir  Richard  Sutton.  The  gardening 
reputation  of  the  place  is  well  maintained  by  Mr.  Howard,  and  the 
present  occupier  (Mrs.  Myers)  evidently  appreciates  good  produce,  and 
plenty  of  it.  I  was  particularly  interested  with  a  low  pit  of  about 
twenty  lights  filled  with  Marie  Louise  and  Neapolitan  Violets — a  mass 
of  bloom,  and  in  perfect  health.  If  Mr.  Howard  would  give  his  method 
of  culture  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
I  am  sure  it  would  be  valuable,  as  few  people  get  overdone  with  Violets, 
and  their  culture  is  not  thoroughly  understood, — R.  M,,  Nexcbury. 


-  The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Woodstock  Horticultural 

Society  will  this  year  be  held  in  Blenheim  Park  on  Tuesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  11th. 

-  An  offer  made  by  Miss  Marian  Brockhursl,  to  build  a  museum 

in  the  Public  Park  of  Macclesfield  and  endow  it  with  £100  a  year,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Park  Committee. 

-  Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  John  Bluck,  late  gardener 

to  F.  W.  Lyndon,  Esq.,  Moseley,  Birmingham,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  to  Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  Henley  Park,  Guildford. 

-  Death  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Skinner. —  We  regret  to  announce  the 

death  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Skinner,  Silcoates  Nursery,  Wakefield,  which 
occurred  suddenly  on  Monday,  February  26th.  The  deceased  was  in  his 
sixty-third  year,  and  leaves  a  widow,  five  sons,  and  three  daughters. 

-  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society. — The  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  report  of  the  southern  section  of  this  Society  has  reached 
us.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  rules  and  balance  sheet,  selections 
of  the  best  show  Auriculas  and  Primulas,  compiled  with  the  assistance 
of  many  of  our  leading  growers. 

-  Nuneaton  Floral  Society. — Mr.  Henry  Lester  presided  at 

the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nuneaton  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society, 
which  was  held  at  the  Newdegate  Arms  on  February  21st.  The  Secretary, 
Mr.  M.  Black,  read  the  balance-sheet,  which  showed  a  deficiency  of  £23, 
as  compared  with  £17  last  year.  It  was  decided  that  the  annual 
Show  should  be  again  held  on  August  19th. 

-  Newcastle  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual 

Improvement  Society. — The  last  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  February  14th.  Mr.  Murray,  Oakwood,  presided  over  a 
good  attendance  of  members.  Several  specimens  were  submitted  to  the 
meeting  for  identification.  Mr.  Pinkney  then  read  an  instructive  paper 
on  the  “  Cultivation  of  the  Gladiolus.”  A  discussion  follow’ed,  in  which 
several  of  the  members  took  part. 

- Brighton  AND  Sussex  “  New  ”  Horticultural  Society. — 

From  the  comprehensive  schedule  of  this  still  called  “  new  ”  Society  we 
gather  that  the  spring  Show  opens  on  April  3rd,  the  summer  Show  on 
August  28th,  and  Chrysanthemum  Show  on  November  6th.  We  are 
glad  to  notice  that  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway 
will  convey  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  to  the  show  free  of 
charge,  also  (if  unsold)  will  return  them  at  the  owner’s  risk  to  the 
station  from  whence  they  came. 

-  “  CANSELLARYS  ”  AND  “  Rosydandrums  ”  (p.  165). — This 

modified  pronunciation  of  Calceolaria  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  as  I 
have  heard  it,  chiefly  among  cottagers,  for  many  years  past.  Another 
form  is  “  Cal  cylary,”  which  is  much  nearer  the  correct  word.  I  may 
add  that  I  know  some  people  who  call  Rhododendrons  “  Rosydandrums.” 
Here  “  rosy  ”  is  literally  a  translation  of  the  Greek  word  rhodos,  and 
“  dandrum  ”  is  not  a  bad  shot  at  dendron,  a  tree.  A  slip,  more  of  the 
tongue  than  anything  else,  frequently  made  even  by  gardeners  is 
‘  Anenemies  ”  for  Anemones. — John  Weathers. 

-  Primulas  from  Chelsea. — Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal 

Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  send  us  a  box  of  Primula  blooms.  The 
flowers  are  very  fine,  being  also  noteworthy  for  substance  and  variety 
of  colour.  The  Queen  is  a  beautiful  variety,  white  faintly  tinted  blush 
with  a  rich  orange-yellow  eye.  Queen  Rose  is  a  charming  companion 
to  the  last-named,  and  Chelsea  Scarlet  is  of  an  exceptionally  rich  hue. 
Veitch’s  Red  is  a  good  dark  variety.  Magnum  Bonum  is  a  huge  flower 
of  a  lighter  shade.  The  other  varieties  included  Double  Rose,  Double 
White,  Double  Crimson,  and  Chelsea  Blue — a  good  representative 
collection. 

-  Horseradish.— When  asking  for  a  piece  of  Horseradish  to 

illustrate  a  point  a  short  time  ago  I  was  led  by  an  obliging  gardener  to 
the  bed,  which  proved  to  be  established,  of  all  places  in  the  world, 
beneath  a  pyramid  Pear  tree.  It  was  enough  to  make  anyone  quake  to 
see  a  fork  being  vigorously  wielded  in  order  to  get  some  of  the  thongs 
when  it  was  borne  in  mind  that  the  tines  were  tearing  amongst  the 
roots  of  the  tree.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  demand  for  Horseradish  in 
the  place  is  so  small  that  it  is  only  called  for  once  a  year,  and  that  at 
Christmas  time  ;  but  even  considering  that,  the  base  of  a  fruit  tree  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  the  best  place  for  a  bed.  The  excellent  ridge 
system  described  in  the  Journal  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wills  seems  to  have 
gained  no  hold  in  the  south,  in  many  parts  of  which  it  is  quite  unknown. 
— W.  P.  W. 
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- A  New  Use  for  Microbes. — The  economic  nse  of  natural 

resources  has  not  yet  reached  its  limit,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  latest 
suggestion,  which  is  to  extract  and  make  use  of  the  colouring  matter  in 
microbes.  Supposing  this  idea  to  be  developed,  gardeners  will  be  well 
content  to  see  it  adapted  to  such  familiar  pests  as  red  spider  and  green 
fly.  If  insect  extract  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  aniline  dyes  the 
heart  of  the  horticulturist  will  be  glad. — Wanderer. 

- Sheffield  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. — 

The  fiftieth  annual  report  of  this  Society  has  been  received.  According 
to  the  Treasurer’s  account  for  the  year  1893,  which  is  embodied  therein, 
progress  generally  may  be  deemed  satisfactory.  Daring  the  year 
interesting  collections  of  plants  and  birds  have  been  presented  to 
the  gardens,  particulars  of  which,  with  the  names  of  the  donors,  are 
given  in  the  report  now  before  us. 

-  Chemical  Manures. — In  sending  us  Messrs.  Proctor  and 

Ryland’s  catalogue  of  manures,  Messrs.  Edward  Webb  &  Son8> 
Wordsley,  direct  our  attention  to  the  following  reminder  : — “  The 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act  of  1893,  which  came  into  force  on 
January  1st  of  the  present  year,  makes  it  imperative  for  all  manu¬ 
facturers  or  dealers  to  state  the  analysis  of  the  fertilisers  upon  the 
invoice,  and  the  invoice  is  to  have  the  effect  of  a  warranty.  In  common 
with  all  honest  and  respectable  manufacturers  of  chemical  manures,  we 
hail  the  advent  of  this  measure  with  great  satisfaction.” 

- National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society.— The  southern 

section  of  the  above  Society  have  issued  their  seventeenth  annual 
report,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  satisfactory  one.  It  contain g 
allusion  to  the  publication  of  the  "  Carnation  Growers’  Manual  ”  last 
year.  All  members  entitled  to  copies  have  had  them  sent  free  of  charge, 
and  BO  far  the  sale  has  been  very  satisfactory,  upwards  of  1000  copies 
having  been  disposed  of.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  President, 
Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  packets  of  Carnation  seed,  saved  from  the  best 
fertilised  varieties,  have  been  distributed  to  all  members  who  have 
applied  for  them  upon  the  forms  distributed  for  the  purpose.  Prizes 
will  be  offered  in  1895  for  the  best  plants  raised  from  this  seed. 

-  Digging  amongst  Raspberries.— Numerous  as  are  the 

times  when  this  practice  has  been  condemned  it  still  exists,  and  is,  in 
fact,  practised  widely.  There  is  great  probability  of  its  being  encouraged 
by  the  practice  of  the  market  growers,  who  run  a  plough  through  the 
line.s  of  stools  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  connection  with  a 
fruit  containing  so  marked  a  stay-at-home  root  system  as  the  Raspberry, 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  running  a  plough 
down  the  centre  of  lines  3  or  4  feet  apart,  and  digging  close  to  the 
stems.  In  the  former  case,  few  if  any  of  the  roots  are  torn  away,  for 
the  reason  that  the  majority  of  them  do  not  run  far  afield,  but  in  the 
latter  case  the  implement  is  brought  much  nearer  home,  and  does 
damage. — W. 

-  Market  Gardening  versus  Literature. — A  weekly  con¬ 
temporary,  in  dealing  with  a  biography  of  the  poet  Coleridge,  recalls 
the  passion  for  gardening  possessed  by  that  eminent  writer.  Coleridge, 
it  is  related,  proposed  to  himself  a  course  of  life  which  was  simplicity 
itself  ;  he  was  going  to  pass  his  days  in  gardening  and  his  evenings  in 
literature,  estimating  his  probable  income  from  the  latter  at  £40  a  year. 
He  is  contrasted  with  Alphonse  Karr  and  R.  D.  Blackmore,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  credited  with  making  as  good  an  income  out  of  market 
gardening  as  he  does  out  of  his  books,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
very  doubtful.  The  French  writer  undoubtedly  achieved  a  modest 
success  out  of  market  gardening,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  results  are  not 
so  encouraging  that  literary  men  can  be  counselled  to  turn  to  it  whole¬ 
sale  as  a  means  of  eking  out  a  precarious  income. — S.  W. 

-  American  Oranges.  —  The  American  Orange  industry 

evidently  has  a  bright  future.  Fruit  of  American  growth  has  been 
recently  introduced  into  England,  and  if  the  experiment  is  a  financial 
success,  shipments  will  also  be  made  to  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  perhaps 
also  to  Northern  Germany.  According  to  the  “  National  Hotel  Eeporter,’j 
the  first  shipment  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  was  made  September  21st, 
and  the  Oranges  were  sold  in  Liverpool,  October  6th,  at  prices  ranging 
from  lls.  to  103.  per  box,  the  average  price  being  13s. — about  3.15  dols. 
The  culture  of  Oranges  has  grown  enormously  in  Florida  since  1835, 
when  the  yield  was  less  than  1,000,000  boxes.  This  year’s  crop  is 
estimated  at  4,500,000  boxes,  an  increase  of  500  per  cent,  in  eight  years. 
If  this  rate  is  kept  up  for  another  eight  years,  Florida  will  be  able  to 
supply  all  Europe  with  Oranges,  and  have  enough  left  for  home 
consumption. 


-  A  Good  Early  Carrot. — Among  Carrots  of  the  Horn  type 

Early  Nantes  has  held  the  place  only  to  be  won  by  oft-proved  merit  in 
the  minds  of  many  gardeners,  but  independent  report  speaks  highly  of 
the  claims  of  Sutton’s  Early  Gtm,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  a  distinct 
advance  on  the  valued  old  sort  which  has  been  esteemed  for  so  long. — R. 

-  Sussex  Rainfall  in  February.  —  The  total  rainfall  at 

Abbots  Leigh,  Haywards  Heath,  Sussex,  for  February  was  1-80  inch, 
being  0  60  inch  below  the  average.  The  heaviest  fall  was  0  44  inch  on 
the  17th  ;  rain  fell  on  fifteen  days.  The  maximum  temperature  was 
52°  on  11th  and  27th,  the  minimum  22°  on  21st  and  22nd  ;  mean 
maximum,  4611°  ;  mean  minimum,  34  04°  ;  mean  temperature,  40  07°, 
about  2°  above  the  average.  Vegetation  is  very  forward  for  the  time 
of  year. — R.  1. 

- Weather  During  February  in  South  Wales.  —  The 

following  is  a  summary  of  the  weather  here  for  the  past  month 
Total  rainfall  6-68  inches ;  rain  has  fallen  on  eighteen  days;  snow  on  one 
day,  snow  and  rain  on  one  day.  Maximum  in  any  twenty-four  hours 
0'94  on  the  17th.  Number  of  hours  sunshine  fifty-seven  and  a  half 
hours.  Maximum  amount  on  the  19th  and  28th.  Number  of  days  on 
which  the  sun  shone,  eleven.  Frost  was  registered  on  nine  days,  sharp 
from  the  19th  to  the  23rd.  Very  strong  winds  at  intervals  throughout 
the  month.  Total  rainfall  for  the  same  period,  1893,  8  88  inches. — 
W.  Mabbott,  T/i0  Gardens,  Gwernllvoyn  House,  Dowlais,  Glamorgan, 
S.  Wales. 

-  February  Weather  in  Hertfordshire. — The  past  month 

will  be  noted  for  the  succession  of  gales  which  we  had,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  lighter  rainfall,  has  in  other  ways  resembled  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  of  1893.  Some  very  sharp  frosts  occurred  between 
the  18th  and  26th,  but  on  the  whole  the  weather  has  been  remarkably 
mild  and  open,  with  almost  a  total  absence  of  snow.  Rain  and  snow 
has  fallen  on  fourteen  days  during  the  past  month.  Maximum  in  any 
twenty-four  hours  was  0'43  on  the  17th,  minimum  0  01  on  the  12th,  total 
during  the  whole  month  1-71,  against  2‘78  of  1893.  The  dry  weather  of 
1893  set  in  on  March  5th,  and  those  who  suffered  through  the  drought 
of  last  year  will  now  be  looking  anxiously  forward  in  order  to  try  to 
ascertain  whether  they  may  expect  weather  like  that  of  1893.— 
E.  Wallis,  Ihe  Gardens,  Hamels  Park,  Buntingford,  Herts, 

-  Summary  op  Meteorological  Observations  at  Hodsoc 

Priory,  Worksop,  Notts,  February. — Mean  temperature  of  month, 
39‘8‘’.  Maximum  on  the  7th,  59  9°  ;  minimum  on  the  19th,  8' 8°.  Maxi¬ 
mum  in  the  sun  on  the  27tb,  104°.  Minimum  on  the  grass  on  19th, 
—  1‘5°.  Mean  temperature  of  air  at  9  A.M.,  38'3°  Mean  temperature 
of  soil  1  foot  deep,  38-9°.  Nights  below  32°  in  shade  ten,  on  grass 
seventeen.  Total  duration  of  sunshine  in  month,  seventy  hours,  or 
26  per  cent,  of  possible  duration.  We  had  nine  sunless  days.  Total 
rainfall,  2'48  inches.  Rain  fell  on  fifteen  days.  Average  velocity  of 
wind,  156  miles  per  hour  ;  velocity  exceeded  400  miles  on  fourteen 
days  ;  velocity  fell  short  of  100  miles  on  seven  days.  Approximate 
averages  for  February  : — Mean  temperature,  39 ‘5°  ;  sunshine,  fifty-six 
hours.  Rainfall,  1-58  inch.  The  greater  part  of  the  month  was  mild 
and  open,  with  very  strong  west  winds.  One  week,  however,  was  quite 
the  reverse,  with  very  sharp  frost  following  on  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  and 
snow,  which  covered  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches.  Vegetation 
very  forward,  but  the  blossom  buds  on  fruit  trees,  Tea  Rose  trees,  and 
shrubs  are  very  badly  cut  with  the  frost. — J.  Mallender. 

-  The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society.— The 

annual  Show  of  this  Society,  except  under  unforeseen  circumstances,  will 
be  held  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  on  Saturday,  August  4th. 
Upwards  of  £125  are  offered  in  prizes  and  medals,  and  the  classes 
enumerated  in  the  schedule  are  so  varied  as  to  permit  of  everyone  who 
grows  these  plants  competing  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  A  premier  prize 
will  be  awarded  to  the  best  bloom  in  seven  different  sections,  and 
special  certificates  will  be  awarded  for  varieties  not  in  commerce,  but 
w'hich  the  judges  consider  worthy  of  such  honour.  Several  friends  of 
the  Society  offer  special  prizes,  not  alone  for  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
but  for  bouquets,  sprays,  and  various  plants.  At  the  last  Exhibition 
exceptional  interest  was  centred  in  the  display  of  Carnation  and 
Picotee  blooms  staged  in  their  natural  habit  of  growth,  and  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  which  the  Committee  has  decided  to  increase  the  amount  of 
prizes  for  this  class,  and  has  introduced  a  new  one,  which  will  allow  the 
smallest  growers  to  enter.  That  excellent  florist,  Mr.  Wm.  Dean, 
Dolphin  Road,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham,  is  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  will 
forward  any  information  required. 
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-  Trentham  Horticultural  Society. — A  meeting  of  the 

Committee  of  this  Society  was  held  last  week,  over  which  Mr.  W.  A. 
Peake  presided.  The  principal  business  of  the  meeting  was  to  receive 
the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Taylor.  After  many 
expressions  of  regret  Mr.  Taylor’s  resignation  was  accepted,  and  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Committee  accorded  to  him  for  his  valuable  services 
during  the  past  five  years.  There  is  a  large  sum  to  the  credit  of  the 
Society,  the  business  of  which  has  undoubtedly  been  ably  managed. 

- National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association.— The  report 

of  the  proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  branch  of  this  Association  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  local  Committee.  The  Committee  believe  that 
membership  in  this  Association  had  been  productive  of  good  and  healthy 
results.  The  influence  of  the  Association  was  becoming  apparent,  the 
Liverpool  Horticultural  Association,  at  their  summer  and  November 
shows,  having  formed  classes  for  amateurs  as  defined  by  the  Amateur 
Gardeners’  Association.  The  membership  of  the  branch  had  increased 
from  109  in  1892-93  to  150  in  1893-94,  and  the  receipts  from  £12 
to  £16. 

-  Poisonous  Apples. — A  correspondent  sends  us  cuttings  from 

a  Liverpool  daily  paper  wherein  mention  is  made  of  three  children 
having  been  poisoned  in  consequence  of  having  eaten  a  large  red- 
coloured  Apple  ;  one  of  the  children  died.  Another  correspondent  states 
that  he  was  made  seriously  ill  after  having  eaten  a  “  nice  rosy  Apple.” 
Arsenic  is  suspected  to  have  caused  the  mischief,  but  this  is  not  yet 
proved.  Another  inference  is,  that  the  arsenic  is  the  result  of 
“  spraying,”  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  spraying  with  arsenites  is 
done  only  in  the  young  stage  of  the  flower,  and  that  all  trace  of  the 
poison  has  disappeared  before  the  fruit  ripens. 

-  The  “Cornhill  Magazine”  has  some  interesting  remarks 

upon  the  Furze  (Ulex)  and  the  Whin  (Genista)  as  affording 
evidence  of  evolution.  It  is  contended  by  the  writer  that  the  Furze  is 
a  developed  Whin,  and  that  its  spinous  character  is  the  result  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  selection.  The  presence  of  Furze  is  most  marked  upon  open 
commons  where  cattle  and  sheep  browse,  while  the  Whin  grows  more  in 
sheltered  spots  to  which  animals  have  not  free  access.  In  its  early 
stages  of  development  the  Furze  closely  resembles  the  almost  spineless 
Whin.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  owing  to  the  elimination  prac¬ 
tised  by  grazing  animals  avoiding  the  more  spiny  specimens  of  Whin 
there  has  in  the  course  of  generations  developed  upon  commons  and 
open  spaces  a  new  plant,  the  Ulex  or  Furze,  which  is  in  reality  only  a 
species  of  Genista  and  not  a  separate  species  of  Leguminous  plant. — M. 

—  Seed  Germination. — In  spite  of  wide  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  seeds  germinate  more  freely  in  darkness  than  in  bright  light,  yet  it 
is  very  common  practice  in  the  case  of  very  choice  and  expensive  seeds 
to  sow  them  and  stand  them  in  the  fullest  light  possible.  In  the 
economy  of  nature  seeds  naturally  sown  always  germinate  freely  in 
shade,  and  often  in  deep  shade,  and,  in  the  case  of  much  of  our  garden 
seed,  if  either  buried  fairly  deep  if  the  seed  be  large,  or  if  small  well 
covered  with  some  litter  or  shading,  germination  is  quicker  and  more 
complete.  But  in  sowing  such  fine  seeds  as  Calceolaria,  Cineraria, 
Begonia,  Gloxinia,  Lobelia,  and  many  others,  it  is  always  best  to  either 
shade  with  thin  paper  during  the  day,  or  else  cover  the  pots  or  pans 
closely  with  clouded  glass.  I  have  with  great  success  used  for  such 
covering  clear  glass  on  which  some  fine  sand  is  sprinkled,  and  this  can 
be  fined  or  thinned  down  as  germination  proceeds  until  the  plants 
receive  full  light. — D. 

- Birmingham  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association.  —  By 

the  kind  invitation  of  the  President  (Alderman  Wm.  White,  J.P.),  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  above  Association  assembled  at  Severn  Street 
School,  on  Wednesday,  to  hear  a  lecture  from  him  on  “  Wanderings  in 
Swiss  Mountains  and  Valleys.”  The  lecturer  fully  described  the 
various  points  of  interest  to  be  seen  in  Switzerland,  and  by  the  aid 
of  a  limelight  lantern  gave  views  of  some  of  the  highest  peaks,  the  most 
treacherous  and  picturesque  passe*,  and  the  best  known  and  most 
beautiful  valleys,  also  glaciers  viewed  from  different  aspects.  He 
enumerated  the  plants  to  be  found  in  the  snowy  regions  of  the  Alps, 
and  spoke  of  the  vast  expanse  of  colour  to  be  seen  in  July  and 
August  when  the  Rhododendrons  and  Gentianas  were  in  full  bloom. 
A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  President 
for  his  very  able  and  instructive  address.  Messrs.  T.  P.  Cope,  C.  Daniell, 
C.  F.  Franklin,  W.  B.  Griffin,  A.  Groves,  Herbert  Smith,  and  W.  H. 
Wilks  exhibited  plants  and  flowers,  some  of  which  showed  excellent 
cultivation,  and  the  usual  awards  were  made. 


-  How  Weeds  are  Disposed  of  in  South  Australia. — A 

recent  notice  in  the  “  Government  Gazette  ”  read  as  follows  :  “  Weeds 
simply  cut  and  left  to  be  blown  about  will  not  be  considered  to  be 
properly  destroyed.  If  owners  neglect  to  eradicate  and  destroy  all 
noxious  weeds  on  their  lands,  the  Council  may  complete  any  such  work 
left  undone  or  unfinished,  and  may  charge  owners  with  the  cost.” 

-  Vanilla  in  Reunion. — In  a  Consular  Report  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  Reunion  is  stated  to  be  the  largest  Vanilla-producing  country, 
nearly  96  tons,  valued  at  £115,200,  having  been  exported  in  1892.  Its 
quality  is  much  appreciated  in  Europe,  that  from  Mexico  alone  fetching 
a  higher  figure.  The  Seychelles  Vanilla  is  recognised  as  much  inferior. 
It  is  exported  mainly  by  the  Messageries  Maritimes  steamers  to 
Marseilles  and  Havre  at  a  freight  of  nearly  £10  a  ton. 

-  Horticultural  Congress  op  Paris. — The  National  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  France  will  hold  its  tenth  Congress  in  the  month  of 
May  next,  at  the  same  time  as  its  annual  horticultural  Exhibition.  The 
“  Bulletin  d’ Arboriculture  ”  says  the  Society  has  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  organising  Commission  gold,  silver-gilt,  silver,  and  bronze  medals 
for  essays  on  the  following  subjects  : — I,  Chlorophyll,  considered  in  its 
relations  to  the  vigour  and  hardiness  of  cultivated  plants  ;  2,  capillarity 
in  its  relations  with  the  preparation  of  the  soil ;  3,  means  of  hastening 
the  nitrification  of  substances  containing  nitrogen,  and  as  a  consequence, 
to  render  them  more  promptly  assimilable ;  4,  a  study  upon  the  best 
methods  of  forcing  flowering  plants  (Lily  of  the  Valley,  Lilac,  and 
Roses)  ;  5,  the  economy  of  forcing  fruits  (Strawberries,  Grapes, 
and  Peaches)  ;  6, kitchen  garden  culture  bf  the  leading  subjects  (French 
Beans  and  Asparagus)  ;  7,  on  the  utility  of  a  unity  of  comparison  for 
estimating  the  divers  systems  of  heating  with  hot  water.  For  all 
instructions  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  84,  Rue  de  Grenelle, 
Paris. 

-  Bougainvillea  glabra  as  a  Greenhouse  Climber.— 

This  beautiful  summer-flowering  plant  is  more  often  found  growing  in  a 
higher  temperature  than  that  usually  maintained  in  greenhouses. 
Anyone  observing  the  colour  of  the  flowers  when  in  a  stove,  and  also 
in  a  greenhouse,  will  perceive  how  much  richer  are  those  on  plants  in 
the  lower  temperature.  Trained  under  the  roof,  and  treated  as  a  Vine 
would  be  as  regards  pruning,  is  the  best  way  of  growing  the  plant  in  a 
greenhouse.  It  should  be  planted  out  in  a  wide,  well-drained  border. 
The  growth  will  be  vigorous,  and  if  not  shaded  will  be  well  ripened  each 
season.  If  the  young  shoots  be  too  close  together  the  weaker  may  be 
cut  away  early  in  the  season,  the  others  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  and 
to  hang  down  ;  they  will  flower  profusely  for  nearly  four  months. 
When  planted  in  a  large  house,  and  intermixed  with  Plumbago  capensis, 
P.  capensis  alba  and  Heliotrope,  the  effect  is  charming.  A  mixture 
of  good  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  peat  and  charcoal  added,  will 
answer  well.  During  the  summer  abundance  of  water  may  be  given,  and 
when  the  plants  are  at  rest  the  border  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too 
dry. — G.  Garner. 

-  Red  Spider  on  Gooseberry  Bushes. — Admitted  that  last 

year,  because  so  exceptionally  hot  and  dry,  greatly  favoured  red  spider 
on  Gooseberry  bushes,  yet,  so  far  as  a  wide  experience  of  market  gardens 
is  concerned,  I  have  seldom  found  this  pest  giving  trouble  in  this  way. 
Hence,  whilst  it  is  advisable  to  warn  growers  against  possible  dangers, 
I  fear  that,  as  in  Mr.  Hiam’s  case  (page  169),  there  sometimes  gets  to  be 
a  possibility  of  such  a  complaint  as  insects  on  the  brain,  and  the 
community  may  be  led  to  believe  that  not  only  Gooseberries,  but  other 
products,  can  only  be  grown  when  extraordinary  precautions  are  taken 
to  check  insect  development.  In  the  matter  of  the  washing  remedy 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Hiam,  I  entirely  failed  to  see  why  cloths  should  be 
employed,  unless  it  be  to  catch  the  spider  when  washed  from  out  of  the 
bushes.  As  the  hard  syringing  is  pretty  certain  to  wash  out  the  insects 
without  the  use  of  towels,  would  it  not  suffice  to  destroy  them  on  the 
ground  if  the  soil  beneath  each  bush  be  turned  over  with  a  fork  at  once  t 
That  would  save  much  trouble  from  cloth  washing  and  assist  the 
bushes.  If,  too,  before  the  forking  was  done,  a  liberal  dusting  of  soot 
was  given  to  the  soil,  the  spider  would  soon  be  destroyed.  After  all 
there  are  few  “  insecticides,”  if  one  may  so  employ  the  term,  like  ample 
thinning  and  liberal  cultivation.  It  is  good  cultivation  for  everything, 
with  ample  light  and  air,  we  have  to  advise  learners.  These  are  the 
best  of  preventives  for  insect  and  fungoid  attacks.  Drought  and 
poverty  of  soil  creates  numerous  ills,  whilst  good  culture  renders  them 
incapable  of  harm.  Even  the  soakings  of  water  resulting  from  the 
washings  will  often  do  more  permanent  good  than  the  temporary 
washing,  the  effects  of  which  so  soon  disappear. — A.  D. 
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-  Dundee  Horticultural  Association.  —  The  monthly 

meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Eooms  on  Friday 
evening,  Mr.  Robert  Wilkie  (the  President)  in  the  chair.  A  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  E.  Clark,  Scotscraig,  Fife,  the  subject  chosen  being  “  Horti¬ 
cultural  Language  :  What  it  Teaches  and  How  to  Know  it.”  Mr. 
Clark  being  a  well-known  authority  on  this  subject,  there  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  a  large  attendance  of  members.  In  the  course  of  an  instructive 
address  Mr.  Clark  said  horticultural  language,  as  he  understood  it,  must 
include  the  language  of  all  literature  of  whatever  description  connected 
with  the  science  in  question.  Proceeding,  he  said  the  articulation  or 
pronunciation  which  he  adopted  differed  from  that  they  were  usually 
accustomed  to  hear,  which  was  that  promulgated  in  “Nicholson’s 


of  the  best  forms  of  that  beautiful  Orchid.  He  showed  a  fine  specimen 
of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  nearly  a  yard  across,  with  between  200  and 
300  flowers  on  it.  John  Machar,  Corona,  Droughty  Ferry,  exhibited 
a  fine  plant  of  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum.  Both  these  exhibits 
were  awarded  a  cultural  certificate.  Some  huge  blooms  of  Callas  from 
Mr.  Richard  Cairns,  Balruddery,  a  Tulip  from  Mr.  Thos.  Butchart, 
Elmslea,  with  several  well  developed  flowers  on  one  stem.  An  exhibi¬ 
tion  stand  for  Leeks  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Cameron,  Foggyley,  Lochee, 
was  considered  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  system  of  showing 
them,  and  will  likely  be  adopted  at  the  shows  this  autumn.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  exhibitor  and  the  chairman  brought  a  very  successful 
meeting  to  a  close. — J.  M.  C. 


Fig,  31.— begonia  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE. 


Dictionary  of  Gardening.”  This  system  was  sure  to  come  fast  into  use, 
as  it  had  been  adopted  in  the  Edinburgh  University  and  other  places  of 
learning  just  at  hand,  and  the  sooner  they  educated  themselves  in  it 
the  better,  if  they  were  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of  education 
in  our  day.  Mr.  Clark  went  on  to  give  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
many  well-known  plants,  with  their  Greek  and  Latin  derivations 
and  meanings,  and  impressed  upon  his  audience  the  necessity  of 
studying  the  distinct  articulation  of  plant  names  and  knowing 
their  meanings.  After  discussion,  he  was  awarded  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  for  his  instructive  lecture.  The  exhibits  at  the  meeting 
were  of  great  merit,  and  consisted  of  a  group  of  Orchids  and  other 
plants  from  Mr.  Robert  Grossart,  Binrock,  Dundee  ;  it  contained  grand 
examples  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrae,  with  spikes  nearly  a  yard 
in  length,  with  flowers  of  great  size  and  purity,  representing  some 


BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on  October  24th,  1893, 
Mr.  Jennings,  gardener  to  Leopold  de  Eothchild,  Esq.,  Ascott,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  exhibited  some  exceptionally  well-flowered  plants  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded. 
From  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  the  illustration  (fig.  31)  has  been  prepared. 
Mr.  Jennings  writes  regarding  this  charming  variety:  “I  purchased 
B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  in  February  1893,  and  in  June  propagated  the 
plants  exhibited,  and  grew  them  in  a  temperature  55°  to  60°.  The  soil  I 
used  was  one  part  loam,  two  parts  peat  and  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  It  is  a 
fibrous  rooted  kind  and  one  of  the  best  winter  blooming  Begonias  I  have 
grown.  It  does  not  drop  its  blooms  like  other  varieties.” 
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Rose  Show  Fixtures  in  1894. 

June  26th  (Tuesday)  Farningham. 

„  27th  (Wednesday). — Windsor  (N.R.S.). 

„  28th  (Thursday). — Bltham  and  Sutton. 

„  30th  (Saturday). — Sittingbourne. 

July  4th  (Wednesday). — Croydon  and  Reigate. 

„  5th  (Thursday). — Hereford  and  Norwich. 

„  7th  (Saturday). — Crystal  Palace  (N.R.S.). 

„  10th  (Tuesday). — GHoucester  and  Wolverhampton.* 

„  11th  (Wednesday). — Hitchin. 

„  12th  (Thursday). — Bath,  Harleston,  Woodbridge,  and  Worksop. 

„  17ch  (Tuesday). — Helensburgh. 

„  19th  (Thursday). — Halifax  (N.R.S.). 

„  21st  (Saturday). — Manchester. 

*  A  Show  lasting  three  days. 

Any  dates  of  Rose  shows,  or  of  other  horticultural  exhibitions  where 
Roses  form  a  leading  feature,  not  named  above,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
as  soon  as  fixed  for  insertion  in  future  lists. — Edward  Mawley,  Rose- 
bank,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

The  Sutton  Rose  Show. 

The  attention  of  the  Sutton  Rose  Show  Society’s  Committee  having 
been  called  to  the  fact  the  date  fixed  for  their  meeting  clashed  with  the 
N.R.S.  meeting  at  Windsor,  and  also  with  that  of  the  Farningham  Rose 
Society,  have  promptly  altered  their  date  to  the  28th  June.  For  this 
consideration  to  rosarians  they  deserve  our  thanks  and  a  successful 
meeting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  rewarded. — C.  J.  G. 

The  Clashing  of  Rose  Meetings. 

I  KNOW  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  arrange  Rose  fixtures  without 
clashing,  but  surely,  as  Mr.  Grahame  has  called  attention  (page  162)  to  it 
thus  early,  the  Secretaries  of  Croydon  and  Reigate  might  endeavour,  if 
possible,  to  make  some  other  arrangement ;  also  it  will  be  calamitous 
for  “  Sutton,”  as  of  course  we  shall  all  go  to  the  “  National.”  I  have 
exhibited  for  many  years  at  each  of  the  above,  and  I  am  sure  any 
brother  rosarians  will  join  with  me  in  the  hope  that  some  alteration  may 
be  made. — A.  Slaughter. 

Earliness  of  Rose  Growth. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Machin’s  note  upon  this  (page  162),  I  have  seen 
much  Rose  growth  south  of  London  equally  forward  with  the  piece  of 
Madame  B^rard  he  mentions.  L’Ideal,  Pauline  Labontfi,  Sombreuil, 
Kaiserin  Frederich,  Auguste  Mie,  and  the  Chinas  are  particularly 
forward.  Several  of  the  older  varieties,  such  as  Homere,  Elie  Morel, 
Baronne  Provost,  and  others  are  more  forward  in  growth  than  the 
majority  of  newer  introductions.  At  present  there  is  every  appearance 
of  our  cutting  Roses  as  early  as  last  year,  which  was  about  the 
middle  of  April.  Of  course,  this  is  upon  a  warm  wall,  and  in  a  sheltered 
portion  of  a  southern  county.  This  premature  growth  will  induce  early 
pruning — in  fact,  a  large  amount  of  pruning  has  been  done,  but  I 
do  not  believe  in  pushing  the  lower  eyes  too  soon,  and  would  rather 
leave  the  terminal  growths  as  an  outlet  for  the  extra  early  rise  of 
sap.  I  believe  that  much  of  this  is  attributable  to  the  splendid 
ripening  of  late  growth  last  year,  the  whole  being  in  good  condition,  and 
so  responding  even  too  freely  to  the  present  mild  season. — Rosarian. 

Pruning  Climbing  Roses. 

These  are  usually  most  appreciated  when  in  bloom  early  or  before 
any  in  the  open,  and  by  attending  at  once  to  the  pruning,  tying  in  or 
nailing,  this  will  be  all  in  favour  of  early  and  abundant  flowering.  Not 
pruned  at  all  they  soon  become  unsightly,  and  of  comparatively  little 
value.  All  must  not  be  treated  alike.  Hard  pruning  in  the  case  of  such 
strong  growing  Noisettes  as  Mardchal  Niel,  Bouquet  d’Or,  W.  A.  Richard¬ 
son,  L’Ideal,  and  Aim4e  Vibert,  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  still 
ranker  growth,  and  but  few  blooms.  Thin  out  the  spray,  cut  away  all 
growth  badly  placed  for  training,  and  only  remove  the  unripened  ends 
prior  to  securing  to  the  walls  and  trellises.  Strong  young  trees  of  Gloire 
de  Dijon  and  Madame  Berard  should  not  be  severely  pruned,  and  may 
well  be  treated  similarly  to  the  Noisettes,  but  older  trees  should  be 
freely  pruned  in  order  to  keep  up  their  vigour.  Other  Teas,  as  a  rule, 
ought  to  be  pruned  moderately  hard,  as  they  cannot  well  be  grown  too 
strongly,  the  rankest  growths  branching  and  blooming  freely.  Remove 
much  of  the  spray,  and  cut  back  all  shoots  reserved  to  within  three 
or  four  joints  of  their  starting  point  last  spring  other  than  those  required 
for  furnishing  blank  space.  Furnishing  growths  to  be  shortened  to 
about  two-thirds  of  their  length.  If  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  grown 
against  walls  and  pillars  prune  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Teas.  Bank- 
sians  flower  more  abundantly  from  lengths  of  medium  sized  to  small 
growth  and  shortened  spray,  but  some  of  the  stronger  shoots  may 
well  be  reserved,  and  laid  to  nearly  their  full  length  with  a  view  to 
keeping  them  in  full  vigour. — Somerset, 


North  and  South. 

The  altered  arrangements  as  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  seem  to  have  fluttered  some  of  our  rosarians.  For  the  last  few 
years  the  Society  has  held  three  exhibitions — one  for  Teas  and  Noisettes 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  at  the  end  of  June  ;  the  great  metro¬ 
politan  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  first  Saturday  in  July  ; 
and  a  provincial  exhibition,  which,  though  not  actually  a  northern  one, 
was  so  arranged  as  to  locality  and  date  as  best  to  suit  northern  growers. 
The  present  year  witnesses,  as  your  readers  already  know,  a  great  change 
in  this  respect.  Three  exhibitions  are  still  to  be  held  ;  the  metropolitan 
still  continues  as  before,  but  in  lieu  of  the  one  in  the  Drill  Hall  a 
southern  exhibition  has  been  established,  and  in  lieu  of  the  provincial 
one  a  northern  exhibition,  and  herein  comes  the  difficulty — what  is  to 
be  considered  north  and  what  south  ?  The  curious  state  of  mind  upon 
this  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  one  eminent  rosarian 
proposes  to  make  Peterborough  a  northern  town,  while  1  had  a  very 
indignant  letter  from  an  amateur  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  protesting 
against  the  notion  that  Windsor  was  to  be  classed  as  a  southern  town  ; 
you  might  as  well,  my  correspondent  said,  place  Hertfordshire  in  the 
south.  It  will  be  thus  seen  what  fanciful  lines  some  are  inclined  to 
draw.  What,  then,  would  be  the  true  dividing  line,  and  have  we  any 
data  by  which  to  decide  it  ? 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  strong  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
Pink  and  Carnation  growers  as  to  what  constituted  the  best  style  of 
flower.  The  southern  growers  were  for  one  full  of  petals,  which  the 
northern  called  mops,  and  thought  a  flower  with  two  or  three  rows  of 
petals  was  a  type  to  be  aimed  at.  At  that  time  the  Trent  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  suitable  boundary  dividing  the  northern  and  southern 
men.  Then,  again,  we  have  in  the  cricket  season  a  game  played  between 
north  and  south  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  define  a  boundary 
(I  suppose  they  do),  but  we  all  know  that  the  champion  cricketer, 
W.  G.  Grace,  always  played  for  the  south,  and  he  hails  from  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  I  think  therefore  that  the  dividing  line  suggested  by  one  of  our 
local  secretaries  in  the  west  might  be  fairly  taken  upon  the  whole  as 
suited  for  all  purposes — namely,  one  drawn  through  Birmingham  across 
England;  and  in  truth  the  Committee  of  the  N.R.S.  have  practically 
come  to  this  conclusion,  for  they  have  agreed  to  recommend  that  the 
southern  Exhibition  should  be  held  at  Gloucester  in  1895,  and  the 
northern  at  Derby.  The  date  is  after  all  probably  of  more  importance 
to  exhibitors  from  the  locality.  In  these  days  of  rapid  railway  com¬ 
munication  the  north  and  south  are  equally  open  to  exhibitors,  and 
whether  the  Show  be  in  the  east  or  west,  north  or  south,  they  can 
manage  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

The  Clashing  of  Shows. 

While  writing  on  this  subject  I  may  refer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  J, 
Grahame,  which  appeared  on  page  162,  relative  to  the  clashing  of 
Rose  shows,  in  which  he  suggests  the  assembling  of  a  conference  of  the 
managers  of  various  Rose  societies  to  see  whether  this  could  not  be 
prevented.  He  is  evidently  unaware  that  this  was  done  some  years  ago 
— such  a  conference  was  summoned,  but  resulted  in  a  ghastly  failure. 
The  parallelism  of  the  cricket  clubs  is  quite  beside  the  mark.  There  are 
at  least  four  months  during  which  cricket  can  be  played  and  about  three 
weeks  during  which  Rose  shows  can  be  held.  It  is  easy  to  arrange  for 
some  twenty  matches  which  are  to  run  over  four  months,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  arrange  for  the  same  number  of  Rose  shows  in  three  weeks.  It 
was  found,  moreover,  that  local  circumstances  had  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  fixtures  ;  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  the  week  are  the  favourite 
days,  because  they  are  what  are  called  early  closing  days,  and  hence 
the  managers  of  the  societies  are  anxious  to  choose  one  of  those  days  for 
their  exhibition,  and  at  the  conference  above  named  when  an  alteration 
was  suggested  in  some  cases  it  was  met  by  a  dogged"  non  2^  ossumus."  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  because  so  much  of  the  well-being  of  the 
society  depends  on  the  gate  money.  I  think  it  is  an  unfortunate 
thing,  however,  that  a  newly  started  society  interferes  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  a  long  established  one.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
newly  revived  Reigate  Show.  Croydon  has  for  a  number  of  years, 
I  believe,  held  its  exhibitions  on  the  same  date,  and  Reigate  when  I 
knew  it  used  always  to  hold  its  shows  on  a  Saturday,  and  considering 
how  many  of  the  residents  there  are  connected  with  the  City  I  should 
have  thought  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  kept  to  that  day. 
But  upon  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  very  little  can  be 
done  in  preventing  the  clashing  of  Rose  shows,  and  that  we  must.put  up 
with  the  inconvenience. 

The  Queen’s  Prize  for  Roses. 

Just  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  once  much  talked  of  Queen’s 
prize.  I  find  many  people  speaking  and  writing  about  it  as  if  it  had 
some  similarity  to  the  Queen’s  prize  offered  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association ;  it  bears  no  likeness  to  it  whatever,  it  is 
simply  given  because  the  show  is  held  at  Windsor,  and  will  not  be  given 
another  year.  Her  Majesty,  on  the  same  principle,  because  of  her 
residence  at  Osborne,  gives  a  gold  medal  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  Show  each 
year.  In  throwing  it  open  to  all  amateurs,  whether  large  or  small,  the 
Committee  of  the  N.R.S.  have,  I  think,  acted  wisely  in  following  out 
the  wishes  of  the  local  authorities,  and  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  the 
trade  growers,  with  that  generosity  of  feeling  which  characterises  them, 
would  not  wish  to  see  the  coveted  prize  pass  out  of  the  ranks  of 
amateurs.  It  is  a  prize  in  which  the  small  grower  will  have  as  good  a 
chance  of  success  as  the  larger  one,  for  during  my  long  experience  I 
have  seen  many  a  stand  of  twelve  which  would  have  successfully 
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competed  with  any  twelve  taken  out  of  the  larger  classes.  Big 
battalions  do  count  for  a  good  deal,  but  care  and  attention  will  often¬ 
times  overmatch  them.  I  have  known  several  exhibitors  who  have 
launched  out  into  larger  contests  and  coveted  greater  triumphs,  but 
who  have  never  shown  so  well  as  they  did  when  they  had  only  a  few 
hundred  plants  to  deal  with  and  were  able  to  devote  more  attention  to 
individual  blooms,  the  shading  and  watering  being  more  exact  and 
careful  than  can  be  the  case  where  a  larger  number  of  plants  are  grown  ; 
so  that  I  think  on  the  whole  there  will  be  a  fair  field  and  no  favour, 
— D.,  Beal. 


GALVANISED  WIRE  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  “  D.  J.  H.”  (page  164)  I  beg  to  say  that 
all  trellises  made  of  galvanised  wire,  and  to  which  it  is  intended  to  train 
trees  of  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Cherry,  Vine,  or  any  other  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  Melons,  Tomatoes,  and  Cucumbers,  should  be  given  three  or 
four  coats  of  good  white  or  stone-coloured  paint  before  the  shoots  and 
branches  are  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  wires,  otherwise 
injury  to  the  shoots  may  result  therefrom.  Early  last  week  I  wired  one 
of  my  Peach  walls  out  of  doors,  putting  the  wires  (galvanised)  6  inches 
apart  along  the  wall,  and  gave  them  four  coats  of  stone-coloured  paint 
before  tying  the  trees  thereto.  Thus  treated  no  harm  can  result  from 
the  fact  of  the  growths  coming  in  contact  with  the  wires,  due  allowance 
being  made  in  the  ties  for  the  development  of  the  individual  shoots  and 
branches. — H.  W.  Ward, 


In  reply  to  “  D.  J.  H.,”  page  164,  I  have  many  times  seeii  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  badly  injured,  and  large  branches  nearly  killed  by 
coming  in  contact  with  galvanised  wire,  both  in  heated  and  unheated 
houses  and  on  the  open  walls.  About  ten  years  ago  I  had  to  take 
charge  of  two  large  new  unheated  houses  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
mixed,  which  had  been  planted  the  previous  winter.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  when  I  went,  and  on  looking  over  the  trees,  which,  through 
being  planted  in  new  and  large  borders  had  grown  very  rankly,  I  found 
many  of  the  young  branches  gumming  badly.  This  could  not  have 
been  caused  by  frost  as  it  was  the  summer  growth,  but  through  the 
shoots  not  having  room  to  swell  outwards,  and  so  had  grown  over  the 
wires,  which,  as  “  D,  J.  H.”  says  had  seemed  to  burn  them  ;  but  he  does 
not  say  if  they  were  tied  or  pressing  against  the  wires. 

I  have  seen  them  gum  on  painted  trellises,  but  not  so  badly,  and 
have  always  thought  there  must  be  something  in  the  galvanised  wire, 
especially  when  new,  that  was  very  hurtful  to  any  tree  or  plant  pressing 
against  it.  It  is  always  a  good  plan  when  tying  trees  at  any  time  of  the 
year  to  allow  them  ample  room  to  grow  ;  and  when  large  branches  have 
to  be  tied  firmly  to  keep  them  in  position,  to  place  a  shred  of  cloth 
between  the  growth  and  the  wire.  With  the  smaller  branches,  after 
giving  the  matting  or  string  a  twist  round  the  wire,  give  it  another 
double  twist  before  tying,  so  that  the  last  will  be  between  the  branch 
and  the  wire  ;  this,  if  not  tied  too  tightly,  will  prevent  bruising  or 
gumming.  I  should  say  “  the  little  balls  hanging  like  drops  of  frozen 
water  ”  is  the  gum  or  sap  from  the  wounds. 

What  it  is  in  or  on  the  galvanised  wire  that  causes  the  “  burns”  I  do 
not  know,  so  should  be  glad  if  someone  could  inform  me  ;  but  I  think 
all  such  wire  when  new,  if  possible,  should  be  painted. — A  Single- 
handed  Gardener. 


Whether  the  action  of  galvanised  wire  when  coming  in  contact  with 
the  branches  of  fruit  trees  is  different  under  glass,  as  compared  to  its  effect 
on  trees  growing  against  the  open  wall,  I  know  not.  I  only  remember 
one  case  of  injury  occurring  through  contact,  and  that  was  to  the 
flower  stem  of  an  Amaryllis  growing  beside  the  wire  in  a  Cucumber 
house.  Where  the  stem  pressed  against  the  wire  an  injurious  mark  was 
found  ;  directly  the  plant  was  moved  the  decay,  which  had  previously 
set  in,  ceased.  All  the  wires  in  our  fruit  houses  are  painted,  but  those 
upon  the  walls  outside  are  not,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  a 
gummed  or  decaying  branch  to  the  presence  of  galvanised  wire.  Especi¬ 
ally  are  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  free  from  injury,  therefore  I 
cannot  think  ill  effects  can  accrue  from  its  use,  certainly  not  out  of 
doors.  It  is,  however,  a  safe  plan  to  give  the  wires  inside  a  coat  of 
white  paint  ;  no  risk  is  then  run  of  injury — first  to  the  bark,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  branch  itself. — E.  M. 

[Galvanised  wire  varies  in  character,  and  it  is  more  liable  to  injure 
growth  in  the  atmosphere  near  large  towns  than  in  the  purer  air  of 
country  districts.] 


EXHIBITING  HARDY  FLOWERS. 

Mr.  Williams’  contribution  (page  161)  on  this  subject  shows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  wording  that  shall  render  classes 
for  hardy  flowers  free  from  all  doubt  or  difficulty.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  2-inch  tubes  are  generally  acceptable — that  is,  something  that  may 
help  to  ensure  uniformity  in  the  dimensions  of  the  bunches  shown,  as 
no  doubt  every  exhibitor  would  pretty  well  fill  his  tube  with  stems.  If 
in  so  doing  he  preferred  to  crowd  them  unduly,  his  bunch  would  suffer 
in  consequence  ;  that,  however,  would  be  his  lookout.  A  wise  exhibitor 
would  prefer  to  arrange  more  thinly,  so  that  each  spike  or  truss  of  flowers 
be  shown  to  the  best  advantage.  I  venture  to  hold  that  the  proposal  to 
allow  so  many  varieties  of  one  kind  in  classes — such  as  four  in  twenty- 
four,  six  in  thirty-six,  or  eight  in  forty-eight — are  too  many,  and 
would  lead  to  the  introduction  of  certain  fewer  showy  flowers  rather 
than  a  liberal  selection  of  varied  kinds.  Even  in  forty-eight  surely 


four  bunches  of  any  kind,  let  the  sorts  be  ever  so  distinct,  is  enough 
otherwise  we  may  see  Phloxes,  Lilies,  Sunflowers,  Gladioli,  and 
Delphiniums  dominating  all  other  kinds.  Mr.  Williams’  suggestion, 
that  an  exhibitor  might  overdo  varieties  to  his  own  humiliation,  shows 
that  he  perceives  the  suggested  scale  of  varieties  of  any  one  kind 
admissible  in  a  class  to  be  rather  too  liberal.  The  difficulty  that 
“  hardy  flowers  ”  would  include  Roses  and  flowering  shrubs  is  not  yet 
overcome.  Were  “  hardy  flowers,  excluding  Roses  and  shrubs,” 
employed  it  would  do  what  I  should  like  to  see— admit  hardy  biennials. 
The  word  “  herbaceous  ”  rather  applies  to  plants  that  are  not  evergreen, 
and  therefore  strictly  read — Pinks  and  Carnations  are  excluded.  It  is 
a  term  best  omitted,  especially  that  bulbs,  many  of  which  are  not 
perennials,  but  annuals,  are  admitted.  Hardy  border  flowers  when 
well  grown  are  such  beautiful  objects  that  we  may  well  desire  to  see 
them  universally  exhibited. — A.  D. 


With  every  desire  to  support  Mr.  Williams  (page  161)  in  his  efforts, 
I  did  not  respond  to  his  request  in  the  Journal  that  growers  of 
herbaceous  plants  should  send  to  the  office  lists  of  those  they  considered 
the  most  suitable  for  exhibition  from  the  end  of  June  onwards.  For 
one  thing  the  margin  of  time  was  too  wide,  and  for  another  the  varieties 
of  soil  and  climate  make  a  list  suitable  for  one  garden  quite  unsuitable 
for  another.  My  opinion  is  quite  confirmed  by  the  list  Mr.  Williams 
has  compiled  with  so  much  labour,  and  by  the  difficulty  I  felt  in 
responding  to  an  application  from  an  esteemed  private  correspondent 
who  desired  a  similar  list  for  a  specified  season  for  his  own  garden, 
which  I  had  seen.  I  was  glad  to  furnish  this  list,  but  I  hope  the  result 
is  more  satisfactory  to  my  friend  than  it  was  to  myself.  Your  corre¬ 
spondent  will,  I  trust,  not  think  me  too  critical  in  the  remarks  I  make 
upon  the  list  given. 

Several  very  desirable  plants  are  omitted,  and  in  some  cases  more 
recent  varieties,  which  would  undoubtedly  count  several  points,  are  left 
out.  In  the  first  category  one  might  name  a  considerable  number  of 
plants,  but  two  or  three  will  suffice  by  way  of  example.  We  have  no 
mention  of  Eryngiura  alpinum,  Rudbeckia  (Echinacea)  purpurea,  the 
Heleniums,  Bocconia  cordata,  or  Platycodon  Mariesi.  Theu  Coreopsis 
lanceolata  might  be  omitted,  so  as  to  include  the  superior  variety 
monstrosa.  The  words  within  brackets  after  “  Delphiniums  (especially 
Belladonna)  ”  might  be  omitted,  as  several  of  the  newer  English  and 
French  varieties  are  of  superior  form  and  of  equally  good  colour.  The 
variety  of  Heuchera  sanguinea  named  splendens  should  be  substituted 
for  the  type,  and,  unless  for  the  “blue”  colour,  which  is  sometimes 
useful  in  giving  variety  to  a  stand,  Scabiosa  caucasica  alba  might  be 
substituted  for  the  type  as  being  of  more  recent  introduction.  Then  is 
not  Lychnis  chalcedonica  fl.-pl.  intended,  and  not  the  single  form  ? 

Unless  varieties  of  Gladiolus  gandavensis,  G.  purpureo-auratus,  or  G. 
Saundersi  are  expressly  excluded  by  the  schedule,  they  would  give  a 
much  better  effect,  and  are  quite  as  easily  grown  as  G.  Colvillei  and  The 
Bride.  While  Potentillas  and  Delphiniums  are  included.  Phloxes  find 
no  place.  Some  of  the  plants  named  are  also  such  as  are  not  to  be 
recommended  for  every  garden.  Thus  the  variety  of  Achillea  ptarmica 
named  The  Pearl  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  ordinary  form.  Campanula 
persicifolia  alba  grandiflora,  although  certainly  finer  than  the  type,  is 
not  a  good  grower  in  many  gardens,  and  C.  persicifolia  alba  fl.-pl.  would 
be  a  good  “  stand  by  ”  in  addition  to  it.  Gaillardias,  too,  are  not  hardy 
enough  to  recommend  to  everyone.  But  one  might  go  on  ad  infinitum  at 
this  thankless  task,  and  I  should  recommend  those  desirous  of  exhibiting 
to  study  the  names  of  the  flowers  given  in  the  Journal  as  in  the  prize 
stands  at  the  various  shows,  to  study  the  plants  themselves,  and  to  keep 
themselves  well  posted  up  in  the  new  introductions,  which  are  certain 
to  tell  in  a  close  competition. 

The  suggestion  as  to  limiting  the  size  of  stands  would  certainly  be 
convenient  for  the  managers  of  the  shows,  but  this  would  not  put  a 
stop  to  the  errors  of  judges  causing  the  grievance  complained  of  by  one 
correspondent,  who  often  finds  “  immense  bunches  with  poor  variety, 
lacking  colour  and  rarity,  receiving  a  higher  award  than  a  stand  of 
smaller  bunches,  but  having  greater  variety,  colour,  and  quality.”  The 
second  correspondent  whose  letter  is  quoted  seems  to  be  cjuite  satisfied 
on  this  head.  If  the  judge  knows  his  work  it  is  of  very  little  conse¬ 
quence  whether  the  number  of  varieties  in  a  stand  is  limited  or  not,  as 
too  many  varieties  of  one  flower  would  certainly  tell  against  the 
exhibit. 

The  Editorial  note  on  the  meaning  of  “  hardy  flowers  ”  leads  me  to 
remark  that  I  do  not  think  we  can  improve  on  last  year’s  proposed 
definition — “Hardy  border  flowers,  shrubs,  and  annuals  excluded.” 
Although  we  may  agree  to  differ  on  some  of  these  points,  this  discussion 
can  do  no  harm,  but  good,  and  thanks  are  due  to  your  correspondent 
for  ventilating  the  subject.  Cephalonia  alpina  in  the  list  on  page  152 
is  doubtless  a  printer’s  error  for  Cephalaria  alpina. — S.  Arnott. 


Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  as  you  remarked  (page  162)  in  last  week’s  Journal, 
Roses  may  be  included  among  the  “hardy  flowers,”  and  there  are  at  many 
provincial  shows  classes  in  which  Roses,  Carnations,  and  Fuchsias  are 
admitted  ;  but  surely  any  fairly  intelligent  committee,  if  they  wished 
to  exclude  such  flowers,  would  word  their  schedule,  “  hardy  flowers,  to 
include  only  herbaceous  and  bulbous  kinds.” — J.  A.  W. 

[The  fact  is  that  intelligent  committees  have  not  done  what  i 
suggested,  and  exhibitors  have  been  left  to  do  the  best  they  could 
under  the  circumstances.  Roses  have  often  been  seen  in  stands  of 
“  hardy  herbaceous  plants,”  and  some  stands  have  been  disqualified,  but 
not  all,  according  to  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  judges.] 
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Highgate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the 
28th  ultimo,  R.  Gaokell,  Esq.,  the  President,  presiding.  The  draft 
report  and  balance  sheet  were  read  and  adopted,  also  votes  of  thanks 
passed  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents  and  subscribers.  The  election 
of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with,  P.  Hart,  Esq.,  being  elected 
President ;  Mr.  McKerchar,  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce,  Archway 
Road,  Highgate,  Secretary.  The  meeting  closed  with  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 

Stopping  New  Chrysanthemums  for  Timing  Buds. 

I  AM  much  surprised  that  there  is  not  more  advice  given  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper  upon  this  very  important  point  in 
Chrysanthemum  culture.  Many  persons  like  myself  are  anxiously 
looking  out  for  some  reliable  information  as  to  the  most  suitable  time 
for  stopping  the  plants  and  taking  the  buds.  Would  the  successful 
cultivators  who  had  the  privilege  of  growing  some  of  the  new  varieties 
last  season  kindly  give  us  their  experience  as  to  the  treatment  and 
peculiarities,  if  any,  of  the  undermentioned  varieties,  also  any  others 
that  may  require  special  cultivation?  for  now  is  the  time  that  such 
knowledge  should  be  forthcoming,  which  would  certainly  be  most 
valuable  to  the  majority  of  Chrysanthemum  growers.  Baron  Hirsch, 
Robert  Owen,  William  Seward,  Waban,  Mdlle.  Th^rese  Rey,  G.  W.  Childs, 
Lord  Brooke,  Charles  Blick,  Golden  Wedding,  Enfant  des  Deux  Mondes, 
Florence  Davis,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Miss  Dorothy  Shea,  and  William 
Tricker. — G.  W,  R. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy. 

The  cause  of  this  variety  standing  so  low  in  the  selected  lists  is  the 
diflSculty  cultivators  find  in  producing  satisfactory  blooms,  owing  to  its 
delicate  constitution.  Where  one  grower  succeeds  there  are  scores  who 
entirely  fail  to  grow  it.  In  the  former  case  the  suitability  of  the  soil  to 
its  requirements  may  have  more  to  do  with  its  success  than  is  generally 
supposed.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  shy  in  producing  cuttings,  it  is 
weakly  at  the  best  of  times,  very  subject  to  attacks  of  mildew  and 
insect  pests,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  flowers  are  so  liable  to  premature 
decay  about  their  base  before  the  centre  of  the  blooms  expand  fully. 
Again,  the  novelty  of  its  hirsute  appendage  has  worn  off  somewhat, 
now  that  it  has  become  quite  common  in  so  many  varieties. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Rainton  (page  93)  as  to  the  extreme  white¬ 
ness  of  its  florets,  for,  as  a  rule,  it  is  inclined  to  be  rather  “  dingy  ”  in 
its  colour,  although  in  some  instances  it  is  different.  When  we  consider 
also  the  main  object  of  the  election — information  for  beginners — I  am 
not  surprised  to  find  Mrs.  A.  Hardy  occupying  so  low  a  place. 

In  my  opinion  the  hirsute  varieties  as  a  whole  are  not  destined  to 
occupy  a  foremost  position.  We  want  something  more  than  the  novelty 
of  a  few  hairs  upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  florets,  for  they  can  hardly 
be  called  useful,  and  that  is  a  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  even  in 
exhibition  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums. — E.  Molyneux. 

Chbysanthemuming. 

The  note  by  our  facetious  friend,  “  E.  K.,  Dublin"  (page  168), 
brings  to  my  memory  two  amusing  anecdotes  that  were  related  to  me 
when  in  Ireland  in  November  last,  and  which  brought  some  trouble  and 
inconvenience  to  the  person  implicated,  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
amateur.  He  had  so  crowded  his  small  greenhouse  with  plants  that  he 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  inside  to  attend  to  them.  One  night, 
perched  on  the  top  of  some  tall  steps  searching  for  earwigs,  the  steps 
fell,  precipitating  him  to  the  bottom  amongst  the  pots  and  extinguishing 
the  light,  thus  creating  such  a  “  rumpus  ”  that  he  was  so  frightened  as 
to  be  unable  to  find  his  way  out,  commencing  to  shout  “murther”  as 
only  an  Irishman  can. 

The  same  individual  appears  to  have  had  extremely  bad  luck  in  his 
midnight  peregrinations.  Having  had  some  exceptionally  tall  plants 
bearing  extra  fine  blooms  almost  touching  the  glass,  his  enthusiasm 
carried  him  so  far  that  he  mounted  on  to  the  top  of  the  roof  about  twelve 
o’clock  one  night  to  better  inspect  the  blooms  from  above,  and  whilst 
steathily  crawling  along  the  ridge  he  was  observed  by  his  neighbour — 
an  elderly  female — who  suspected  him  of  felonious  intent,  as  the  local 
show  was  near  at  hand  ;  so  suddenly  popped  her  head  out  of  the  window 
overlooking  the  greenhouse  and  commenced  to  belabour  our  enthusiast 
with  both  tongue  and  the  proverbial  blackthorn,  that  our  friend  in  his 
anxiety  to  rid  himself  of  the  unpleasant  visitation,  had  the  misfortune 
to  slip  through  the  glass,  smashing  his  adored  blooms  in  the  descent. 
“  Moral,”  said  he,  “  never  go  ’Mum  admiring  by  lamp  light  at  twelve 
o’clock  at  night  again  on  the  roof  of  your  greenhouse,  and  within  easy 
distance  of  a  real  ‘  Irish  blackthorn.’  ” 

So  strongly  smitten  with  the  fever  was  this  individual,  and 
hearing  that  oyster  shells  were  good  for  mixing  with  the  compost  and 
for  drainage,  he  quickly  made  himself  acquainted  with  every  person 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  miles  around  who  was  in  the  habit  of  eating 
oysters. — E.  M- 


Rooting  Chrysanthemum  Cuttings  and  Stopping  the  Plants. 

I  AM  pleased  to  see  these  matters  receiving  the  attention  they  should 
in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  especially  at  the  present 
opportune  time.  I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that  spring-rooted  plants 
of  the  Queen  family  are  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  some  localities  and 
seasons,  because  the  crown  buds  show  much  later,  and  moreover  the 
shoots  are  less  liable  to  get  over  -  ripened  as  they  sometimes  do  in 
hot  seasons.  My  experience  with  the  Queen  family  is  that  they 
invariably  produce  the  finest  blooms  when  the  foliage  is  maintained  in 
full  vigour  till  the  blooms  are  fully  expanded.  As  Mr.  Garnett  (page 
150)  points  out,  the  absence  of  good  examples  of  this  family  from  early 
shows  during  the  past  season  was  generally  apparent,  and  even  at  later 
ones  they  were  not  seen  in  really  good  form  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  Japanese  flowers  were  perhaps  the  finest  on  record.  This,  I  think, 
ought  to  go  a  long  way  towards  proving  that  over-ripened  wood  is  a 
condition  to  be  guarded  against. 

In  the  southern  counties  cuttings  rooted  as  late  as  the  end  of 
February  would  frequently  produce  crown  buds  too  early,  but  in  the 
midlands  I  believe  cuttings  rooted  in  January  or  February  produce  the 
best  flowers.  In  the  south  growers  must  depend  principally  on  terminal 
buds,  and  unless  the  plants  are  rooted  early  these  show  a  trifle  too  late, 
and  if  not  grown  exceptionally  well  the  flowers  resulting  therefrom  lack 
size  and  breadth  of  floret.  Against  this  drawback,  however,  we  have  to 
place  this  advantage — that  terminal  buds  may  generally  be  depended 
upon  not  to  produce  rough  and  ill-formed  flowers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  out  of  the  diflSculty  is  for  southern 
growers  to  insert  their  cuttings  as  soon  as  strong  ones  can  be  obtained 
and  rely  on  terminal  buds,  while  growers  farther  north  may  with 
advantage  defer  inserting  their  cuttings  till  January  or  February  and 
trust  to  crown  buds.  The  opinion  of  numerous  Chrysanthemum  growers 
on  this  point  would  prove  highly  instructive. — H.  Dunkin. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

A  MEETING  of  the  General  Committee  of  Ihis  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  last,  Mr.  R,  Ballantine  occupying  the  chair.  The  minutes 
having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  Secretary  announced  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  thanking  the  Society  for 
re-electing  him  as  their  President.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  he 
would  offer  a  piece  of  plate,  to  be  called  the  President’s  prize,  for  com¬ 
petition  at  the  November  Show.  One- third  of  the  Floral  Committee 
retiring  this  year  having  to  be  re-elected  or  replaced  resulted  in  the 
following  election  : — Messrs.  Beckett,  Bevan,  Owen,  Lees,  Withy,  Geo. 
Stevens,  and  Mease.  The  competition  was  keen,  there  being  twelve 
candidates.  Mr.  W.  H.  Fowler,  J.P.,  was  re-appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Floral  Committee,  Considerable  discussion  ensued  upon  the  date  of 
the  floral  meeting  in  November,  and,  after  several  propositions  had 
been  discussed,  it  was  resolved  to  meet  on  the  second  day  of  the 
November  Show  at  one  o’clock.  The  election  of  the  Catalogue  Com¬ 
mittee  was  then  proceeded  with,  Messrs.  Fowler,  Taylor,  Jukes,  H.  J.  Jones, 
and  Harman  Payne  being  appointed.  A  discussion  thereupon  arose  as 
to  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  Society’s  catalogue.  Some  thought 
an  entirely  new  issue  should  be  prepared,  while  others  considered  a 
supplement  might  do.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  this  and  other 
subjects  arising  out  of  it  should  be  referred  to  a  small  sub-committee  to 
report  upon  at  a  future  meeting. 

There  were  several  proposals  brought  forward  that  involved  a  change 
of  rules,  and  which  must  therefore  be  deferred  until  an  annual  meeting. 
Of  these  the  question  of  advantages  offered  to  guinea  and  half-guinea 
subscribers  was  the  most  important,  there  appearing  also  to  be  some 
desire  to  institute  a  degree  of  honorary  Fellow  for  special  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  Chrysanthemum  work  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  several  other  items  which  will  now  have  to  stand  over  until  this 
time  next  year.  Several  new  members  were  elected,  and  the  Tooting 
and  Merton  Horticultural  Society  admitted  in  affiliation. 

Several  complimentary  votes  of  thanks  brought  the  meeting  to  a 
close,  which  was  a  rather  later  one  than  usual. 


THE  ROYAL  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

Mr.  a.  Dean  (page  139)  has  done  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
unpardonable  neglect  on  the  part  of  a  very  large  number  of  gardeners  in 
subscribing  to  the  above  Fund,  I  think  his  suggestion  of  “  crediting  a 
certain  number  of  votes  to  subscribers”  is  excellent,  and  would  induce 
a  wider  support  from  gardeners.  It  is  but  right  and  fair  that  the 
families  of  those  gardeners  who  have  in  their  lifetime  made  some 
sacrifice  in  order  to  subscribe  towards  the  Fund  should  have  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  those  who  through  selfishness  or  heartlessness  are  unaffected  by 
the  urgent  appeals  of  the  needy.  If  he  is  a  gardener  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  neglecting  to  contribute  the  small  sum  of  5s.  a  year,  because 
even  in  ”  these  bad  times  ”  he  can  command  a  salary  that  will  enable 
him  to  do  so  with  a  little  forethought  and  management.  Not  until 
gardeners  do  their  level  best  can  they  reasonably  expect  outside  help  in 
the  support  of  a  Fund  that  is  managed  upon  lines  that  are  impartial  and 
most  economical  for  their  special  benefit. 

In  "  The  Horticultural  Directory  and  Year  Book  for  1894  ”  there  are 
4957  gardeners’  names  published.  Those  at  5s.  each  would  contribute 
the  handsome  sum  of  £1219  5s.  a  year,  a  sum,  I  venture  to  say,  sufficient 
to  support  every  orphan  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  the  gardening 
community  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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I  would  suggest  that  the  words  “  father  subscriber  ”  or  “  father  non- 
subscriber”  be  inserted  in  all  the  descriptions  of  future  candidates. 
The  fact  that  a  candidate’s  father  was  a  subscriber  would  at  once  count 
as  five  points  out  of  fifteen  with  me,  and  would  act  more  strongly  in 
securing  my  vote  than  any  quantity  of  “  canvassing  papers.”  This,  on 
the  surface,  may  savour  of  selfishness  and  want  of  feeling,  because  in 
neither  case  can  the  children  have  influenced  the  action  of  the  father  ; 
but  one  cannot  help  recognising  merit.  Besides,  as  above  shown,  if 
every  gardener  acted  up  to  his  privilege  and  duty  in  the  matter  very  few 
applicants  need  be  turned  away  unblessed .  There  is  no  more  lamentable 
sight  in  this  world  than  a  widowed  mother  struggling  to  support  herself 
and  a  small  family,  and  the  society  which  seeks  to  alleviate  such  un¬ 
avoidable  calamities  is  worthy  of  consideration  and  support  from  all 
whom  it  seeks  to  benefit. — J.  H.  W.,  Leicester  Frith. 


IRIS  ROSENBACHIANA. 

An  excellent  form  of  this  Iris  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  requests  the  name  and  a  correct  description,  which  is  as 
follows : — A  dwarf  early  flowering  Iris,  only  a  few  inches  high,  and 
consequently  well  adapted  for  culture  in  pots,  though  it  is  said  to  be 
quite  hardy.  The  flowers  are  slightly  larger  than  I.  reticulata,  the 
petaloid  stigmas  and  “  standards  ”  mauve,  the  “  falls  ”  each  having  a 
bright  central  orange  ridge,  are  tipped  with  deep  purple.  The 
flowers  vary  greatly  in  colour,  however,  as  some  are  very  pale,  and  in 
others  quite  a  dark  bluish  purple  hue  runs  through  the  whole  flower. 
Seedlings  of  most  Irises  present  similar  variations  in  colours  without 
artificial  crossing  having  been  effected. 


CLEMATISES. 

These  rank  among  the  most  gorgeous  of  trailing  plants.  They  are 
particularly  well  adapted  for  covering  archways,  porch  fronts,  for  fes¬ 
tooning  house  fronts,  and  for  rambling  over  old  tree  stumps  and 
rockeries.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant.  Strong  plants  well  established 
in  pots  are  usually  supplied  by  nurserymen,  and  these  should  have  a 
good  depth  of  fairly  rich  loamy  compost  to  start  in,  planting  in  poor 
soil  being  a  great  mistake.  The  roots  would  take  more  readily  and  the 
top-growth  be  stronger  accordingly  if  the  former  are  carefully  loosened 
so  as  to  spread  well  out  into  the  new  soil  at  once.  Plant  rather  firmly 
and  mulch  with  short  manure. 

Clematises  must  not  be  neglected  at  this  time  of  year,  failing  to 
attend  to  the  pruning  soon  resulting  in  a  confused  mass  of  growth, 
nothing  short  of  cutting  down  to  near  the  ground  restoring  them  to 
something  like  a  presentable  condition. 

The  early  summer  flowering  kinds,  such  as  montana,  azurea  grandi- 
flora,  Albert  Victor,  and  Lady  Londesborough,  flower  on  the  ripened 
wood  formed  of  the  preceding  year,  and  these  should  only  be  thinned 
out,  having  all  dead  and  weakly  growth  removed  and  reserved  growths 
lightly  shortened. 

The  late  summer  and  autumn  flowering  section,  which  comprises 
Jackmanni,  Lady  D.  Nevill,  lanuginosa,  Robert  Hanbury,  velutina 
purpurea,  and  Gipsy  Queen  flower  on  the  current  year’s  growth  or  quite 
young  wool,  and  these,  therefore,  should  be  freely  shortened.  Better 
cut  back  to  within  three  or  four  joints  of  last  season’s  starting  point, 
and  have  a  few  extra  strong  growths  which  will  produce  large  flowers 
in  profusion  than  to  be  very  sparing  with  the  knife  and  have  many  more 
weakly  growths  accordingly. — M.  H. 


THE  MARKET  GARDENING  INDUSTRY. 

A  Review. 

A  COBSESPONDENT  sends  us  the  following  cutting  from  the  “Cornish 
Telegraph,”  and  we  think  many  of  the  observations  and  suggestions 
therein  merit  the  attention  of  growers  and  vendors  of  produce 
generally  : — 

The  market  gardening  industry  a  few  years  ago  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  important  and  profitable  pursuits  that  the  agriculturists  of 
West  Cornwall  had  ever  followed.  At  that  time  the  area  allotted  to 
this  particular  branch  of  agriculture  was  principally  confined  to  the 
semicircular  slope  facing  Mount’s  Bay  and  its  sheltered  position,  its 
southern  aspect  and  its  temperate  climate,  particularly  during  the 
winter  season,  gave  many  natural  advantages  to  the  locality,  and 
especially  fitted  it  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  those  crops — early 
Potatoes  and  Broccoli — which  the  district  has  produced  for  so  many 
years  in  regular  succession.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  those  days  for  the 
gardeners  to  receive  £3  and  £4  per  cwt.  for  their  first  consignments  of 
early  Potatoes,  and  203.  per  crate  for  Broccoli,  and,  as  the  land  produced 
both  of  these  crops  every  year,  it  can  be  readily  believed  that  market 
gardening  was  then  a  very  remunerative  occupation.  The  prosperity, 
however,  was  of  short  duration,  for  others  who  had  eligible  sites,  though 
further  inland,  began  also  to  cultivate  the  Potato  and  Broccoli,  so  that 
the  area  steadily  increased  until  there  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  the  western 
part  which  does  not  produce  those  vegetables  in  greater  or  less  quanti¬ 
ties  every  year. 

The  result  of  the  increased  cultivation  has  been  what  anyone  might 
have  natuially  expected — lower  prices,  although  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  low  prices  returned  for  the  last  few  years  were  entirely  due  to 


this  cause.  There  are  others,  and  amongst  them  we  may  mention  that 
these  crops  have  been  not  only  more  extensively  cultivated  of  late  years 
in  other  parts  of  this  country,  but  in  foreign  countries  as  well,  and  tto 
growers  at  home  and  abroad  have  become  active  competitors  for  tue 
trade  which  at  one  time  was  largely  confined  to  West  Cornwall.  The 
gardeners,  however,  have  gone  on  year  after  year  hoping  for  better  prices 
“  next  season,”  which,  unfortunately,  have  not  been  realised,  nor  is  there 
any  real  ground  that  we  can  see  for  hoping  that  prices  will  ever  again 
reach  the  height  they  did  “  in  the  halcyon  days  of  yore.”  It  is  worse 
than  useless  for  them  to  be  always  looking  backward  and  sighing  for  the 
“  good  old  times  ”  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  while  the  folly  of  con¬ 
tinually  grumbling  because  “foreigners  ”  can  land  their  produce  in  this 
country  duty  free  is  too  apparent  to  be  controverted.  We  know  the 
price  of  market  gardening  produce  has  steadily  declined  for  the  past 
few  years,  although  the  cost  of  production  has  remained  about  the 
same,  and  we  can  fully  sympathise  with  the  gardeners,  many  of  whom 
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are  in  circumstances  not  to  be  envied,  but  it  is  no  good  looking  back¬ 
ward,  nor  is  it  any  better  for  them  to  deceive  themselves  by  following 
the  “  Jack  o’lantern  ”  of  protection. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  these  days  of  keen  competition  that  the 
best  and  most  wholesome  produce,  whether  grown  at  home  or  abroad, 
commands  the  best  prices,  and  there  are  few  people,  in  spite  of  all  their 
patriotic  pretensions,  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  best  price  for  home 
productions  of  inferior  quality  when  better  foreign  articles  can  be  had 
for  the  same  money.  That  being  so.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  every 
producer  to  see  that  he  sends  not  only  “  good  stuff  ”  as  represented  to 
the  markets,  but  that  it  should  be  carefully  sorted  and  packed  so  as  to 
arrive  in  a  sound  condition.  We  regret  to  state  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  this  has  not  been  the  rule  in  the  past.  Foreigners, 
however,  are  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  attending  to  these  little 
details,  and  vegetables  from  France  and  Italy  arrive  in  our  markets  in  a 
better  condition  than  those  sent  from  Cornwall.  While  one  sells  readily 
at  good  prices  the  other  is  of  ten  a  drug  in  the  market.  Experience  has 
not  yet  taught  our  gardeners  the  importance  of  sending  their  goods  to 
market  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  if  they  were  so  inclined  they 
might  take  a  lesson  from  the  “  foreigner  ”  which  would  be  to  their 
advantage. 

In  the  Potato  season  the  first  consignment  from  Cornwall  generally 
breaks  the  market,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  prices  to  drop  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  second  week.  And  is  it  any  wonder  1  The 
Potatoes,  which  are  immaturely  drawn,  arrive  in  the  market  ragged. 
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often  dirty,  and  always  very  irregular  in  size.  On  the  other  hand 
Jersey  Potatoes  are  firm,  clean,  and  of  a  more  uniform  size.  Their 
appearance  alone  would  induce  purchasers  to  give  a  penny  per  lb.  more 
for  them  than  for  the  others,  and  that  penny  makes  all  the  difference 
between  the  grower’s  profit  and  loss.  There  is  another  piece  of  folly, 
not  to  use  a  stronger  term,  to  which  our  gardeners  have  been  addicted 
for  many  years.  It  is  too  old  to  deceive  anyone,  and  has  probably  done 
the  trade  great  injury,  yet  they  continue  to  put  “toppers”  on  their 
baskets.  Suppose  they  try  the  other  plan  next  season,  and  pack  their 
baskets  fairly  throughout.  It  will  not  do  the  growers  any  harm,  and  it 
might  do  them  good.  At  any  rate  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  no  attempts  at  deception  were  practised. 

What  has  been  stated  respecting  the  Potato  trade  will  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  Broccoli  trade.  Our  gardeners  bitterly  complain  some¬ 
times  against  the  heavy  charges  which  the  railway  companies  make 
for  carrying  their  produce  to  market,  and  yet  one-third  of  the  payments 
made  to  those  companies  every  Broccoli  season  is  for  carrying  either 
half-empty  crates  or  crates  stuffed  with  leaves  which  no  one  wants  nor 
buys.  If  instead  of  packing  four  or  five  dozen  in  a  crate  they  were 
to  put  in  eight  or  nine  dozen  the  gardeners  would  find  at  the  end  of 
the  season  that  a  considerable  amount  had  been  saved.  Not  only  would 
there  be  less  railway  carriage  to  pay,  but  less  crates,  yarn  and  straw 
would  be  required,  which,  when  totalled  up,  would  make  a  sum  not  to 
be  despised  in  these  times  when  profits  are  reckoned  by  fractions. 
There  should  be  also  a  better  and  more  uniform  system  adopted  by 
the  gardeners  as  regards  packing.  Some  will  send  four  or  five  dozen 
in  a  crate — and  these  f.re  the  greater  number — others  will  put  in  seven 
or  eight  dozen.  But  when  they  both  arrive  in  the  open  market  the 
prices  are  regulated  more  by  the  small  crates  than  by  the  large  ones, 
and  consequently  the  man  who  tries  to  deal  honestly  is  injured  by 
his  less  scrupulous  neighbour.  To  remedy  this  a  label  should  be 
attached  to  every  crate  with  the  number  of  Broccoli  it  contains. 
Hundreds  of  crates  have  been  sent  away  again  this  season  which  have 
not  returned  a  penny  to  the  growers,  and  in  some  instances  they  have 
been  out  of  pocket  on  their  transactions  and  have  had  to  send  money 
to  pay  cost  of  carriage.  It  does  not  require  far-fetched  arguments  to 
explain  the  reason  why  prices  have  gone  down  this  season  to  such  an 
unremunerative  figure.  It  is  plain  and  palpable,  and  “  he  who  runs  may 
read.”  There  are,  however,  some  gardeners  who  believe  in  the  maxim 
that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  and  who  are  not  always  trying  to 
“  do  ”  their  customers.  Their  goods  can  always  be  depended  on,  and 
even  this  season  they  have  had  8s.  per  crate  returned  when  some  of 
their  neighbours  at  the  same  time  had  only  l^d.  To  restore  lost 
confidence,  to  recover  trade,  and  to  increase  the  business  all  should 
act  as  the  few  are  doing — pay  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  their 
goods,  as  well  as  to  the  sorting  and  packing. 


GARDENERS’  ACQUISITIONS. 

I  HEARTILY  commend  “  W.  P.  W.’s  ”  reflections  (page  123)  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  young  gardeners.  The  points  raised  are  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  often  lingered  on  the 
brink  of  uncertainty  waiting  for  an  inspiration  to  guide  me  on  the 
uncertain  road,  but  can  now  turn  with  renewed  energy  and  a  settled 
purpose. 

Natural  history  in  its  broadest  sense  has  a  fascinating  charm  to 
gardeners  ;  it  is  a  wonderful  study,  and  often  amusing  to  read  the 
speculations  of  our  forefathers  as  to  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  many 
diseases  and  peculiarities  which  vegetation  was  in  their  time  (as  in  ours) 
subject  to.  They  looked  with  a  mysterious  and  superstitious  air  upon 
many  things  caused  by  insects.  We  should  ridicule  the  writer  who,  on 
seeing  a  gall  growing  upon  the  Oak  or  other  tree,  prophesied  war, 
pestilence,  or  famine,  according  to  the  insect  secreted  therein  without 
visible  means  of  ingress.  No  one  would  wish  for  a  return  of  this  un¬ 
scientific  age  when  “  Nature  and  Nature’s  laws  lay  hid  in  night.”  We 
may  truthfully  say  Darwin,  Lubbock,  Huxley,  with  many  other  learned 
men,  have  with  the  light  of  science  compelled  Nature  to  reveal  her 
secrets  and  brought  them  within  reach  of  all. 

Science  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  is  a  necessity  in  these  days  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  behoves  us  to  keep  on  the  alert,  and  not  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  be  carried  away  by  mere  theoretical  teaching,  i.e.,  teaching 
unsupported  byproDf.  And  how  are  we  to  distinguish  between  mere 
theoretical  teaching  and  the  true  scientific  facta  if  we  are  totally  un¬ 
acquainted  with  what  constitutes  proof  ?  Practical  knowledge  is 
essential  in  the  training  of  all  who  aspire  to  the  management  of 
gardens,  but  science  combined  with  practical  knowledge  enables  us  to 
readily  comprehend  what  practice  alone  cannot  clearly  explain  ;  there¬ 
fore  I  would  say  to  all  who  wish  to  make  themselves  efficient,  Investigate 
vegetation,  soil,  and  atmosphere,  and  most  assuredly  this  will  create 
interest  and  afford  pleasure,  but  do  not  be  carried  away  by  anything 
or  everything  which  savours  only  of  science.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  knowledge  gained  by  observation  is  the  most  powerful.  Reading 
and  study  often  make  a  man  appear  more  competent  than  is  actually 
the  case.  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  as  Lord  Bacon  wisely 
wrote,  but  weigh  and  consider  what  you  do  read.  “  Some  books  (like 
articles)  are  to  be  tasted,  others  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digested.” 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  shorthand  does  not  occupy  a  very  pro¬ 
minent  position  in  “W.  P.  W.’s”  selections.  Too  much  weight  has 
from  time  to  time  been  placed  upon  this  art  being  of  such  invaluable 


benefit  to  young  gardeners.  I,  like  many  others,  joined  the  ranks  of 
shorthand  pupils,  but  cannot  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  the  art,  for  the 
reason  that  I  could  never  grasp  or  realize  its  wonderful  power  as  a 
gardener’s  friend.  True,  it  strengthens  the  memory  and  cures 
indecision,  a  desideratum  truly. 

One  point  in  connection  with  language,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Before  a  young  gardener  attempts  to  master 
the  rudiments  of  French,  German,  or  Latin,  let  him  first  ask  himself  this 
question: — Do  I  know  my  own  language  thoroughly  ?  Am  I  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language  1  If  not, 
cast  aside  for  a  time  ambitious  intentions  of  studying  foreign  languages, 
and  labour  with  assiduity  to  understand  the  principle  of  our  own 
mother  tongue,  for  by  so  doing  we  are  better  able  to  appreciate  and 
understand  the  thoughts  and  works  of  our  gifted  brethren. — F.  Dunn. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. —  Vine  Eyes. — Those  inserted  in  February  will  now  have 
rooted,  and  should  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  be 
shifted  into  6-inch  pots,  placing  them  on  slate  shelves  over  the  hot-water 
pipes  in  preference  to  plunging  them  in  bottom  heat.  It  is  necessary  to 
exercise  particular  care  in  watering,  as  a  rather  dry  condition  of  the  soil 
favours  root  formation  more  than  a  very  wet  one,  still  an  adequate  supply 
of  moisture  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  speedy  and  continued 
formation  of  roots.  Syringe  well  amongst  the  Vines,  but  not  too 
forcibly.  Pinch  the  laterals  at  the  first  leaf,  and  to  each  succeeding 
joint  of  growth  as  made.  If  they  are  intended  to  be  planted  out  this 
season  the  laterals  may  be  left  entire,  but  pinched  Vines  form  more 
fibrous  roots  than  those  allowed  to  ramble. 

Cut-bach  Vines. — The  canes  cut  back  for  fruiting  in  pots  next  season 
will  now  be  fit  for  shaking  out,  repotting,  or  shifting  into  the  fruiting 
— 12-inch  pots.  If  they  have  been  plunged  in  bottom  heat  they  should 
l)e  returned  to  it  for  a  time,  especially  such  as  have  been  shaken  out  and 
repotted,  75°  to  80°  being  sufficient,  otherwise  they  are  better  without 
the  bottom  heat.  Keep  them  close  and  moderately  moist  until  they  are 
established.  Train  the  canes  near  the  glass,  as  they  cannot  have  too 
much  light,  it  being  important  that  the  growth  be  solidified  as  it  is 
made.  Turfy  loam,  rather  rough  and  moderately  moist  only,  with  a 
quart  of  bonemeal,  another  of  wood  ashes,  and  a  pint  of  soot  to  every 
bushel  of  loam,  form  a  suitable  compost  for  Vines  in  pots.  Clean  pots 
and  efficient  drainage  of  clean  crocks  should  always  be  employed. 

Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. — Those  started  last  November  will  now  have 
the  fruit  stoned  and  taking  their  last  swelling.  The  Vines,  therefore, 
must  not  sustain  any  check  through  dryness  at  the  roots  or  want  of 
food.  Surface  dress  with  rich  material,  and  if  the  roots  extend  beyond 
the  pots  feed  them  with  liquid  manure.  When  the  Grapes  are  evenly 
coloured  liquid  manure  should  be  withheld,  supplying  pure  water,  and 
only  sufficient  to  preserve  the  foliage  fresh  and  the  fruit  plump. 

Early  Houses. — Early  Vines  have  as  a  rule  made  satisfactory  pro¬ 
gress,  especially  those  with  the  roots  in  outside  borders  with  no  further 
protection  than  sufficed  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  frozen.  In  some 
cases  the  Vines  have  started  slowly  and  broken  irregularly,  a  few 
bunches  showing  a  tendency  to  blindness,  and  others  twisting  and 
twirling  in  any  but  the  right  direction.  Under  such  circumstances  a 
slight  increase  of  temperature  and  a  reduced  supply  of  moisture  for  a 
short  time  may  be  beneficial.  Thinning  the  berries  should  be  kept  well 
in  hand,  commencing  as  soon  as  those  likely  to  swell  freely  can  be 
detected,  and  as  a  rule  thin  well  in  the  interior  of  the  bunches,  leaving 
the  berries  with  room  to  attain  tneir  full  size  without  wedging,  and  yet 
so  full  as  not  to  fall  out  of  .shape  when  placed  on  a  dish.  Liquid 
manure  applied  to  inside  borders  will  materially  assist  the  swelling  of 
the  Grapes  after  having  been  thinned,  but  it  is  best  to  vary  the  diet, 
giving  a  top-dressing  of  some  approved  advertised  fertiliser  about  every 
three  weeks,  or  the  following  may  be  used — bone  superphosphate  three 
parts,  powdered  saltpetre  two  parts,  Thomas’  phosphate  one  part,  mixed, 
using  I  ozs.  per  square  yard,  and  washing  in  moderately.  A  liberal 
supply  of  atmospheric  moisture  is  also  necessary,  and  if  moderately 
charged  with  ammonia  it  is  beneficial  to  the  Vines  and  inimical  to  red 
spider.  It  may  be  secured  by  occasionally  sprinkling  the  border  and 
paths  with  guano  water  1  lb.  to  twenty  gallons  of  water,  or,  better  still, 
supply  a  mulch  of  sweetened  horse  droppings  a  little  at  a  time  over  the 
whole  border,  but  too  much  at  once  will  prejudicially  affect  the  foliage. 
Sharp  winds  necessitate  care  in  ventilating,  so  as  to  avoid  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  and  thus  crippled  foliage  and  rusted  Grapes  may  be 
avoided.  Air  should  be  admitted  with  great  care  in  such  weather, 
closing  early  in  the  afternoon  at  85°, allowing  an  advance  of  5°,and  from 
that  point  the  temperature  should  gradually  fall  to  65°  at  night.  During 
the  daytime  the  heat  should  be  maintained  at  70°  to  75°  when  the  sky 
is  overcast. 

Grapes  that  have  passed  the  stoning  process  ought  to  have  copious 
supplies  of  liquid  mar  ure  in  a  tepid  state.  Avoid  the  close  stopping 
system  until  the  trellis  is  evenly  covered  with  foliage,  as  every  leaf 
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promotes  root  action,  which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  as  active  as 
possible  for  securing  properly  swelled  berries  ;  but  remember  that  this 
also  depends  on  the  full  exposure  of  every  leaf  to  the  light,  therefore 
avoid  the  least  tendency  to  overcrowding. 

Succession  Houses. — Disbud  and  secure  the  growths  as  they  advance, 
stopping  them  two  joints  beyond  the  bunch  where  the  space  is  limited, 
but  where  there  is  space  allow  a  greater  extension  before  stopping. 
Remove  the  laterals  from  the  joints  below  the  show  of  fruit  except 
from  the  two  basal  leaves,  which  may  be  stopped  at  the  first  leaf  and 
one  afterwards  as  produced.  The  laterals  above  the  fruit  may  be 
allowed  to  make  such  growths  as  can  have  exposure  to  light  without 
crowding,  and  then  te  stopped,  keeping  them  closely  pinched  after¬ 
wards,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  those  not  having  room  for  extension. 
Remove  all  superfluous  and  ill-formed  bunches  of  the  free-setting  varie¬ 
ties  as  soon  as  those  most  promising  for  the  crop  can  be  determined. 

Vines  started  early  in  the  year  will  be  in  flower.  A  rather  dry 
atmosphere  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  a  temperature  of  65°  to 
70°  at  night  and  70°  to  75°  by  day,  are  conducive  to  a  good  set,  mode¬ 
rate  moisture  being  maintained  by  damping  the  house  two  or  three 
times  a  day  in  bright  weather.  Any  shy  setting  varieties,  such  as 
Muscats,  should  be  kept  5°  higher,  the  flowers  being  carefully  fertilised, 
taking  pollen  for  the  purpose  from  those  varieties  that  afford  it  plenti¬ 
fully,  such  as  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster’s  Seedling,  and  others. 

Late  Houses. — Start  the  Vines  intended  to  afford  fruit  from  August 
onwards  ;  indeed.  Muscats,  Alicantes,  Lady  Downe’s,  and  other  late 
sorts  should  be  encouraged  now,  as  the  fruit  keeps  much  better  when 
ripened  early  in  September  than  when  the  season  is  more  advanced  at 
the  ripening  period.  It  is  imperative  that  Gros  Colman  and  Gros  Guil¬ 
laume  be  given  a  long  period  of  growth.  No  further  delay  should  be 
made  in  starting  houses  of  those  varieties.  Vines,  however,  which  have 
only  been  recently  pruned  are  the  better  for  a  few  weeks’  rest  to  dry 
the  wounds  and  form  the  essential  callus  to  prevent  bleeding  ;  but  this 
may  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  Vines  as  cool  as  possible,  so  as  to 
cause  the  sap  to  recede,  and  then — that  is,  when  the  wounds  are  quite 
dry,  dress  them  carefully  with  best  French  polish,  after  which  they  may 
be  started  without  fear  of  a  serious  loss  of  sap. 

In  the  case  of  late  Black  Hamburghs  the  Vines  may  be  kept  cool, 
and  they  will  then  start  naturally  next  month.  Inside  borders  can  be 
brought  into  a  thoroughly  moist  condition  by  the  application  of  water 
not  under  50°  in  temperature  nor  exceeding  the  mean  of  the  house.  But 
avoid  needless  applications  of  water,  as  it  only  tends  to  retard  root 
action,  and  in  many  cases  causes  the  smaller  fibres  to  decay,  and 
shanking  is  the  consequence.  The  outside  borders  are  not  benefited  by 
protective  material  after  this,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  stems 
of  any  Vines  that  are  planted  outside  well  wrapped  in  hay  bands.  The 
atmosphere  will  be  kept  sufficiently  moist  by  damping  floors  and  walls 
two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  50°  is  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  at  night, 
and  65°  by  day  with  sun.  Depress  any  young  canes  to  the  horizontal 
line  or  lower,  so  as  to  insure  their  starting  the  buds  evenly  throughout 
their  entire  length. 

Melons. — The  earliest  plants  are  now  well  advanced,  and  if  stopped 
when  they  have  extended  about  two-thirds  across  the  trellis,  laterals 
follow  with  fruit  showing  at  the  second  or  third  joint.  To  insure  a 
good  and  prompt  setting  of  the  fruit  it  is  necessary  to  afford  a  bottom 
heat  of  80°  to  85°,  and  sufficient  water  only  at  the  roots  to  prevent 
flagging.  This  will  arrest  growth,  and  in  combination  with  a  rather  dry 
atmosphere,  a  circulation  of  warm  air  passing  through  the  house  will 
favour  the  production  of  pollen.  When  this  is  ripe,  fertilise  the 
pistillate  blossoms  as  they  expand  every  day,  and  stop  the  shoots  at  the 
same  time  one  joint  beyond  them.  V/hen  the  fruits  commence  swelling, 
earth  up  the  roots  by  placing  warm  soil  against  the  sides  of  the  ridges 
or  hillocks.  Apply  water  as  required,  but  avoid  a  soddened  condition 
of  the  soil,  duly  maintaining  moisture  by  sprinkling  the  paths  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  and  syringing  lightly  at  closing  time  in  bright 
weather.  If  a  succession  of  fruit  is  required  in  the  same  house,  deprive 
some  of  the  plants  of  the  flowers  that  appear  on  the  first  laterals. 
Stopping  those  at  the  first  joint  will  cause  the  sub-laterals  to  show  fruit, 
which  will  be  rather  later  and  finer  owing  to  the  increased  vigour  of  the 
plants. 

Melons  in  Pits  and  Frames. — The  plants  in  these  with  the  shoots 
trained  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  will  require  similar  attention  to 
that  advised  for  Cucumbers  as  regards  liming  the  beds  and  adding  soil 
as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.  Train  and  regulate  the  shoots, 
removing  every  alternate  lateral,  and  apply  water  sufficiently  to 
maintain  a  steady  growth,  always  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
bed.  As  soon  as  successional  seedlings  are  ready  plant  them  out,  and 
pot  others  as  they  become  large  enough.  Seed  may  be  sown  to  provide 
plants  for  pits  and  frames  as  they  become  cleared  of  Radishes  or  early 
Potatoes,  about  five  weeks  being  required  to  secure  strong  plants. 

Cucumbers. — Houses. — The  night  temperature  may  be  increased 
to  70°,  but  5°  lower  on  cold  nights  is  more  favourable,  watering  more 
freely  and  increasing  the  atmospheric  moisture.  In  the  daytime  85°  to 
90°  from  sun  heat  should  be  allowed,  running  up  to  95°  or  100°  when  the 
weather  is  favourable  after  closing.  Thin  out  the  growths  once  a  week, 
removing  the  old  and  superfluous,  but  not  carrying  this  out  excessively 
at  one  time.  Stop,  tie,  and  otherwise  regulate  the  shoots  as  required, 
removing  tendrils  and  male  blossoms.  Winter-fruited  plants  may  have 
some  of  the  soil  removed  with  a  handfork,  disturbing  the  roots  as  little 
as  possible.  Supply  lumpy  loam  previously  warmed,  and  sprinkle  over 
it  a  little  soot,  which  is  a  good  stimulant  and  useful  against  various 
pests. 


Cucumbers  in  Frames  and  Pits. — Beds  that  have  been  made  up  some 
time  will  need  good  linings.  Remove  as  much  of  the  outside  as  can  be 
spared,  and  if  the  heat  has  not  greatly  declined  it  will  suffice  for  the 
present  if  one-half  of  the  bed  is  lined,  deferring  the  remainder  until  the 
heat  is  again  on  the  decline.  Let  it  be  applied  to  the  width  of  about 
2  feet.  Thin  linings  are  of  little  use,  being  soon  spent,  and  sooner 
require  renewal.  When  the  heat  is  up  in  the  linings  see  that  there  is  no 
accumulation  of  rank  steam  in  the  frame,  preventing  it  by  ventilation. 
A  good  night  covering  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  night  temperature 
of  65°  to  70°.  Admit  a  little  air  at  75°,  and  permit  the  temperature  to 
increase  to  85°  or  90°,  closing  at  80°  to  85°,  and  so  as  to  advance  to  90° 
or  95°,  which  it  is  not  advisable  to  exceed  at  this  early  season.  Add  a 
little  more  soil  as  the  roots  spread  on  the  surface  or  protrude  through 
the  sides  of  the  hillocks.  Attend  to  training  and  pegging  the  shoots, 
being  careful  not  to  overcrowd  them.  Stop  the  leading  shoots  1  foot 
from  the  sides  of  the  frames,  and  the  laterals  at  one  or  two  joints  beyond 
the  show  of  fruit.  In  watering  do  not  wet  the  foliage  more  than  can  be 
helped,  and  take  care  that  it  is  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  beds; 
A  sowing  of  seeds  may  be  made  to  raise  plants  for  growing  in  pits  or 
frames  that  have  been  occupied  with  Radishes  or  early  Potatoes.  In 
four  or  five  weeks  the  seedlings  are  ready  for  planting,  and  will  come 
into  bearing  in  about  a  similar  time,  affording  a  supply  of  fruit  during 
the  summer. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Celery. — Celery  seed  sown  very  early  does  not  always  germinate 
satisfactorily,  this  being  especially  the  case  when  old  seed  is  used. 
Directly  it  is  seen  the  first  sowings  are  not  likely  to  yield  enough  plants 
sow  more  seed  at  once  in  pans  or  boxes,  taking  as  much  pains  with 
it  as  with  Lobelia  or  other  small  flower  seeds.  A  moist  rather  than 
a  dry  heat  is  necessary  to  promote  germination,  and  the  seedlings 
should  also  be  kept  well  away  from  hot  water-pipes.  Before  the  plants 
become  drawn  shift  the  pans  or  boxes  to  shelves  near  to  the  glass  and 
still  in  gentle  heat.  Qaite  the  earliest  should,  when  large  enough,  be 
pricked  out  into  other  pans  or  boxes  filled  with  good  soil,  and  be  kept 
growing  sturdily  in  heat. 

Carrots  and  Radishes.  —  Once  commenced  there  must  be  no 
cessation  in  the  supply  of  either  kind.  A  long  succession  of  tender 
young  roots  may  certainly  be  had  of  the  former  from  a  two-light  or 
three-light  frame,  or  enough  for  a  small  establishment,  but  Radishes 
cannot  be  had  in  a  similar  manner,  and  successional  sowings  are 
essential  at  fortnightly  or  rather  longer  intervals.  Sowing  Radish  seed 
thickly  entails  much  unnecessary  trouble  in  thinning  out,  and  is  a 
senseless  proceeding.. 

Spring-  Beds. — Before  glass  was  so  cheap  and  plentiful  many 
gardeners  were  under  the  necessity  of  raising  early  Carrots,  Radishes, 
Celery,  Lettuce,  and  Cauliflower  plants  without  the  aid  of  a  glazed 
frame,  and  the  practice  ought  not  to  be  in  abeyance  at  the  present  day 
even  in  many  small  gardens.  What  is  wanted  is  a  good  sized  heap  of 
well  prepared  hesWting  material,  this  being  quite  level  and,  say,  from 
6  feet  to  12  feet  long,  4  feet  to  6  feet  wide,  and  about  3  feet  deep.  A 
sheltered  spot  ought  to  be  chosen  for  this  bed.  Drive  tall  stout  stakes 
into  each  corner  and  along  the  sides  and  end,  these  answering  the 
double  purpose  of  keeping  boards  9  inches  or  so  in  depth  that  are  needed 
for  enclosing  the  requisite  soil,  and  also  of  supporting  trebled  fish  nets, 
mats,  or  other  protective  material  that  may  be  used.  Surface  over  the 
bed  with  5  inches  or  rather  more  fine  light  soil.  Half  of  the  bed  may 
be  devoted  to  Carrots  and  Radishes,  Nantes  Horn  being  a  good  early 
Carrot  and  fine  for  exhibition  from  this  same  bed  in  July,  while  Wood’s 
Frame  is  still  one  of  the  best  early  Radishes.  Sow  the  former  in  shallow 
drills  8  inches  apart,  and  Radishes  midway  between  them,  and  cover 
lightly  with  sifted  soil.  The  best  of  Celery  plants  for  the  winter 
crop  can  be  raised  on  such  beds  ;  also  autumn  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces, 
and  Brussels  Sprouts.  The  heap  of  manure  may  ultimately  be  dug 
into  the  Celery  trenches,  or  might  be  turned  to  a  good  account  in  the 
production  of  early  Vegetable  Marrows. 

Barly  Turnips.  —  Where  extra  good  crops  of  late  Turnips  were 
grown  last  autumn  and  a  portion  of  the  roots  duly  stored,  there  will 
probably  be  little  or  no  necessity  for  forcing  Turnips  this  spring.  If 
likely  to  be  scarce  before  Mayor  June  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
forward  some  under  glass.  A  frame  with  or  without  glazed  lights, 
rough  protection  being  substituted  for  the  latter,  ought  to  be  placed  on 
a  mild  firmly  built  hotbed,  faced  over  with  short  or  old  manure ;  on 
this  place  about  6  inches  of  fine  loamy  soil,  making  this  somewhat  firm. 
If  this  is  dry  give  it  a  gentle  watering,  and  soon  after  sow  seed  of  Early 
Milan — the  best  forcing  variety — thinly  and  broadcast,  covering  with  a 
little  fine  soil.  An  early  opportunity  must  be  taken  of  thinning  out  the 
plants  to  not  less  than  3  inches  apart,  after  which  the  thinning  may 
be  done,  according  as  the  roots  are  near  the  size  of  overgrown  Radishes, 
and  therefore  large  enough  for  use.  There  must  be  no  hard  forcing  or 
undue  coddling,  or  the  bulbing  will  not  take  place.  Sowing  the  seed  on 
a  warm  border,  and  covering  with  a  shallow  glazed  frame  or  only 
boards  and  mats,  would  forward  Turnips  considerably  ;  while  if  any  are 
sown  quite  in  the  open,  the  market  grower’s  plan  of  covering  with  strawy 
litter,  removing  it  every  morning  and  replacing  every  evening,  after  the 
plants  are  above  ground  answers  well,  both  for  Turnips  and  Radishes. 

Sowing  Onions. — Last  season  many  of  those  who  delayed  sowing 
their  Onion  seed  till  late  in  March  had  good  cause  to  regret  their 
decision,  the  dry  weather  setting  in  before  the  seed  had  a  chance  to 
germinate.  Sowing  early  in  March  usually  answers  best,  but  should  not 
be  practised  if  the  ground  cannot  be  got  into  a  free-working  condition, 
as  in  this  case  it  had  better  be  delayed  till  it  can— even  if  this  means 
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the  end  of  the  month.  Oniona  should  have  a  freely  manured  deeply 
dug,  thoroughly  well  pulverised  breadth  of  ground  given  up  to  them — a 
quick  yet  sturdy  growth  being  imperative.  Merely  reducing  the  surface 
to  a  fine  state  is  not  sufiScient.  The  lumps  underneath  should  also  be 
broken  down.  After  thus  forking  over  the  ground  give  a  heavy  trampling 
and  then  rake  over.  A  surfacing  of  soot  applied  at  the  rate  of  one  peck 
to  the  square  rod  will  be  beneficial  in  most  places,  while  light  soils  but 
not  clayey  ground,  may  also  receive  4  lbs.  of  common  salt  per  square 
rod.  Stir  these  in  before  drawing  the  drills.  Kaised  beds  with  alleys 
between  are  desirable  only  in  the  case  of  cold  low  lying  position.  Small 
plots  may  be  sown  broadcast,  but  sowing  in  shallow  fiat-bottomed  drills 
about  1  inch  deep,  2  inches  wide,  and  12  inches  apart  is  the  best  practice, 
Then  if  the  seed  is  sown  thinly  in  these  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
much  thinning  out  later  on,  the  Onion  maggot  is  likely  to  be  trouble¬ 
some,  and  there  will  eventually  be  an  extra  heavy  crop  of  bulbs  pressing 
against  each  other.  Allowing  good  space  between  the  rows  admits  of 
the  plants  being  left  more  thickly  in  the  rows  and  for  a  freer  use  of  the 
hoe  than  is  possible  when  the  rows  are  closer  together.  It  is  the  White 
Spanish  type  and  not  Tripolis  that  should  be  sown  now,  one  or  more  of 
the  long  keepers,  such  as  Brown  Globe,  James’  Keeping,  and  the  Wroxton 
being  included. 


THE  APIARY. 

We  have  now  reached  the  month  of  March.  The  weather  has 
been  stormy  with  us  for  about  seven  weeks,  with  only  one  dry 
day  during  that  time.  The  thermometer  now  at  42°,  a  rising 
barometer,  and  a  few  bees  flying  make  us  hope  for  a  better  time 
for  bees  and  flowers.  Owing  to  the  late  inclement  weather,  the 
spring  season  will  be  a  busy  one.  Bees  in  early  districts  should  be 
liberally  fed  at  once  where  stores  are  short,  and  that  is  the  case  in 
many  instances.  Throw  all  stimulative  and  other  toy  feeders  aside 
and  give  at  least  6  lbs.  of  sugar  from  beneath,  then  withdraw’, 
keeping  in  mind  the  process  may  have  to  be  renewed  in  a  few 
weeks  hence. 

Crown  feeding  is  troublesome  and  cools  the  hive  unnecessarily, 
as  does  the  candy  feeding  above  the  bees.  The  advice  to  feed  in 
January  has.  this  fyear  saved  many  hives.  The  liberal  feeding 
advised  now  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  breeding,  but  to 
enable  the  bees  to  bring  to  maturity  all  the  eggs  laid  by  the 
queen.  Feeding  does  no  good  whatever  where  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  in  the  hive.  In  addition  to  preventing  the  loss  of 
eggs,  adequate  feeding  prevents  the  loss  of  adult  bees  by  flying  out, 
as  they  do  when  fed  in  driblets. 

In  late  districts  the  quantity  of  food  given  may  be  slightly 
lessened,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
time  of  bees  beginning  to  breed  at  any  place  throughout  the  British 
i^es  where  the  flora  is  much  alike.  Where  the  flowers  are  profuse 
they  are  doubtless  a  great  stimulus  for  bees  to  breed . 

Owing  to  the  open  winter  breeding  has  been  in  many  cases 
excessive,  so  we  may  expect  numerous  changes  from  old  to  young 
queens  early  in  the  season,  and  apiarists  will  do  well  to  see  that 
drone  breeders  do  not  take  the  place  of  queens  now  regnant.  To 
be  prepared  for  every  exigency  young  queens  should  be  brought 
forward  early  and  formed  into  nuclei  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight— 
or  in  other  words,  replace  the  flrst  batch  with  later  ones  if  the 
weather  is  unfavourable  for  mating.  Sometimes  April  is  favour¬ 
able,  and  in  1862  many  queens  were  fertilised  in  May  ;  but  often 
it  is  June  before  we  can  depend  upon  success,  but  even  this  in  late 
districts  is  the  backbone  of  success. 

The  greatest  concern  of  the  bee-keeper  should  be  to  be  sure 
every  hive  continues  breeding  till  the  commencement  of  the  honey 
flow.  See,  also,  that  early  nuclei  are  advancing  as  they  ought 
during  Jime  and  J uly,  so  that  they  may  be  in  full  strength  for  the 
i.  having  young  queens  are  always  the  most  active 
and  best  workers.  Always  discard  very  attenuated  and  small 
queens,  but  do  not  attempt  to  select  what  you  may  think  an 
improved  queen,  for  beyond  crossing  with  two  varieties  to 
improve  the  breed  of  bees,  nothing  substantial  will  result. 

I  should  like  to  say  another  word  about  the  two  queens  in  one 
hive  system.  A  bee-keeper  visited  me  on  the  24th  of  February, 
with  copies  of  the  Journal  of  HorticuUure,  zs  vjeW  as  others  of  a 
reliable  nature  and  of  an  early  date,  which  disprove  the  “Wells’  ” 
claim.  My  visitor  is  an  old  bee-keeper,  and  he  stated  the  fact  that 
the  system  was  Scottish,”  and  produced  the  printed  proofs.  The 
contents  of  one  of  his  hives  weighed  2  cwt.  He  also  mentioned 
that  he  had  a  greatly  improved  perforated  divider,  which  he 
which  I  have  not  had  experience. 

Messrs.  George  Neighbour  &  Sons  have  sent  me  their  illustrated 
catalogue  of  (sixty-six  pages)  hives  and  apiarian  requisites  :  also 
books,  new,  old,  and  rare. 


Death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Sword. 

On  the  26th  ult.  Mr.  Sword,  bee-keeper  and  florist.  Bonny 
View,  Falkirk,  passed  away  after  a  short  but  sharp  attack  of 
asthma  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  He  won  success  in  trade 
through  fair  dealing,  and  was  a  highly  respected  local  philan¬ 
thropist.  He  was  a  keen  florist,  had  a  small  but  fine  collection  of 
leading  Auriculas  and  other  flowers,  bringing  from  Orkney  to  his 
native  place  Primula  scotica  amongst  others  of  his  favourites.  As 
a  bee-keeper  he  was  an  enthusiast,  sparing  neither  pains  nor  expense 
in  the  equipment  of  his  apiary. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

E.  P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Hull. — Farm  Seed  Catalogue. 

A.  Findlay,  Seed  Grower,  Markinch,  N.B. — Potatoes. 

Messrs.  Hogg  &  Wood,  Coldstream. — L  st  of  Pasture  and  Farm 
Seeds. 

W.  H.  Hudson,  199,  High  Road,  Kilburn,  N.W. — Dutch  and  Other 
Bulbs. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  'Soite.— Catalogue  of 
Ptlargoniums  and  Other  Plants. 

Oscar  Tiefenthal,  Wandsbek,  Hamburg,  Germany. — Plants  and 
Roots. 

Tilley  Bros.,  London  Road,  Brighton. —  Garden  Seeds. 

Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.  — General  Spring  Catalogue. 


*.-.*All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor  ”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Moss  on  Apple  Trees  (F.  J,'). — You  could  not  do  anything  better 
than  continue  the  annual  dusting  of  the  trees  with  quicklime,  for  it  will 
not  only  destroy  the  moss,  but  be  good  against  insects,  while  the  falling 
lime  will  benefit  the  soil  and,  of  course,  the  trees.  Draining  will 
improve  the  ground  and  health  of  the  trees  ;  but  the  growth  of  moss  is 
not  always  due  to  wetness  of  ground,  but  to  dampness  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  you  dig  holes  4  feet  deep  and  water  lodges  in  them  for  any  length  of 
time,  it  would  be  advisable  to  drain  the  land,  not  otherwise. 

A  Bed  of  Sweet  Peas  (./.  TF.). — Provided  you  have  a  trellis,  so 
as  to  keep  the  haulm  from  the  ground,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  succeed.  We  have  seen  Sweet  Peas  forming  splendid  beds 
by  training  them  over  improvised  trellises  formed  of  Pea  sticks  thrust 
into  the  ground  at  the  sides  of  the  bed  and  inclining  over  them  so  as  to 
be  just  clear  of  the  ground  in  the  centre.  The  Peas  had  been  sown  in 
the  usual  way,  and  when  growing  through  the  sticks  were  trained  evenly 
over  the  surface.  They  also  look  charming  when  allowed  to  stray  over 
rockwork. 

Bate  Dessert  Apples  (^Ireland'). — To  come  in  after  those  you 
name,  Baumann’s  Reinette  is  a  very  beautiful,  good,  but  not  high-class 
dessert  Apple,  yet  serviceable  fer  either  cooking  or  dessert.  Margil  is  an 
excellent  dessert  Apple,  tree  of  moderate  growth,  and  generally  an 
abundant  bearer,  but  the  blossoms  are  liable  to  suffer  from  spring 
frosts.  The  fruit  is  in  season  from  November  to  February.  Another 
first-class  dessert  Apple  is  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  the  tree  of  moderate 
growth,  and  bears  freely.  The  fruit  has  plenty  of  colour,  and  is  in  use 
from  January  to  March. 

Mixing-  iritrate  of  Soda  wltb  Thomas’  Phosphate  or  Basic 
Slag  (F.  H.  S.'). — Instead  of  agreeing  with  the  dictum,  nitrate  of  soda 
ought  not  to  be  used  with  Thomas’  phosphate  or  basic  slag,  but  sulphate 
of  ammonia  may,  we  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths  in  saying 
that  sulphate  of  ammonia  ought  not  to  be  used  with  basic  slag.  Dr. 
Griffiths  says  : — “Thomas’  phosphate  may  be  mixed  with  raw  phosphates, 
superphosphates,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  potash  salts,  but  not  with  ammo¬ 
nium  sulphate,  as  the  free  lime  (which  Thomas'  phosphate  contains) 
would  liberate  the  ammonia,  and  result  in  loss  of  this  valuable  nitro¬ 
genous  manure.” — (“  Manures  and  their  Uses,  page  99.”) 
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Crafting:  Apple  Trees  (^F.  J.'). — It  is  necessary  to  smooth  the 
cuts  with  a  chisel  or  sharp  knife,  as  the  smoother  the  surface  the  less  it 
will  hold  moisture.  The  top  of  the  stock  must  be  made  smooth  where 
the  scion  or  scions  are  to  rest  upon  it.  As  you  are  going  to  proceed  by 
crown  grafting  the  scion  must  only  be  prepared  or  cut  on  the  side  next 
the  stock,  for  it  is  there  only  that  I  the  scion  unites  with  it  ;  and  to  cut 
off  a  portion  of  the  bark  on  the  side  next  the  old  bark  of  the  stock 
simply  weakens  it,  and  makes  a  needless  wound,  which  may  cause  the 
failure  of  the  operation. 

Shortening:  Vine  Canes  (i.  F.'). — No  matter  how  strong  young 
planting  canes  are  for  developing  into  permanent  Vines,  they  should 
either  be  shortened  in  the  autumn  before  planting  or  disbudded  in  the 
spring  after  planting.  It  will  not  be  advisable  to  shorten  the  canes  now, 
but  as  the  buds  start  remove  them  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  cane 
down  to  where  a  good  leading  growth  can  start  in  a  light  position  ;  and 
as  a  rule  the  lower  this  is  the  stronger  the  growth.  Any  laterals  between 
the  leader  and  the  ground  may  be  pinched  to  three  or  four  leaves. 
Some  persons  allow  them  greater  extension,  and  secure  at  the  same  time 
a  strong  leading  cane.  Allow  several  of  the  buds  to  start,  and  choose 
the  most  promising  as  the  leader,  pinching  the  others.  When  the  leader 
gets  a  decided  start  further  extension  of  laterals  below  will  not  arrest 
its  growth. 

Decaying'  Chestnut  Trees  (i?.). — Instead  of  boring  holes  to  let 
the  water  out  of  the  hollows  it  would  be  better  to  empty  them  as  far  as 
practicable  with  a  pump,  and  then  fill  the  holes  with  Portland  cement 
formed  into  a  running  consistency  with  water.  For  economy  two  parts 
of  sharp  sand  or  small  gravel  may  be  mixed  with  one  part  of  cement, 
which  should  be  quite  fresh.  When  the  holes  are  filled  with  the  cement 
allow  it  to  set,  then  smooth  over  the  crown  with  the  same  material, 
rounded  to  throw  off  the  wet,  just  having  it  level  with  the  bark  around 
each  wound,  and  over  this  apply  a  coat  of  grafting  clay  so  as  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  bark,  which  we  have  known  to  grow  and 
close  over  the  cement.  The  thing  is  to  get  the  water  out  and  keep  it 
out  in  the  future.  Clay  alone  would  not  do  that,  but  rather  accelerate 
the  decay  by  allowing  water  to  enter. 

Grape  Hyacinths  In  Pots  (ZT.  C.  M.'). — We  quite  agree  with  you, 
that  as  the  Muscari,  or  Grape  Hyacinth,  is  so  easily  cultivated,  it  is  almost 
a  pity  that  it  is  not  more  generally  grown  as  a  pot  plant,  and  used 
for  decoration  along  with  the  ordinary  Hyacinths,  Convallarias,  and 
Narcissi,  the  treatment  in  many  respects  being  very  similar.  To 
obtain  good  free-flowering  plants  it  is  advisable  to  repot  the  bulbs  as 
soon  as  they  lose  their  leaves,  for  root  action  commences  very  soon 
afterwards,  and  if  not  potted  before  this  takes  place  they  will  receive  a 
severe  check.  The  soil  used  in  potting  should  be  a  light  compost  of 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  Seven  or  eight  bulbs  may  be  placed  in  a 
4  or  6-inch  pot,  2  or  3  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  potted 
moderately  firmly.  The  pots  may  then  be  buried  in  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse,  ashes,  or  in  a  spare  border  of  the  garden.  From  the  middle  of 
December  onwards  they  will  require  to  be  examined  occasionally,  and 
the  plants  removed  to  a  cool  frame  as  they  start  into  growth. 

Cbrysanthemum  Cuttings  Damping  (JIard  Lines).  —  The 
cuttings  have  simply  damped  off  by  an  excess  of  moisture,  the  soil  being 
wet  to  soddenness,  consequently  sour.  This  has  caused  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  tissues,  and  the  decay  has  spread  upwards,  so  that  the  cuttings 
are  black  level  with  the  soil.  The  only  preventive  is  to  use  sweet  loam 
with  a  third  of  well  decayed  leaf  soil  and  one-sixth  of  sand,  mixed,  for 
filling  the  cutting  pots,  surfacing  them  with  the  latter,  and  using  a 
blunt  dibber  for  inserting  the  cuttings,  so  that  some  of  the  sand  is 
forced  down  for  the  base  of  each  cutting  to  rest  on  ;  a  little  of  the  sand 
will  drop  about  each  cutting,  or  it  can  be  pushed  into  the  hole  before 
closing  the  soil.  With  this  care  and  attention  to  keeping  the  soil  moist, 
but  not  overwatering,  every  cutting  ought  to  root  and  be  healthy.  Of 
course,  failure  may  arise  from  other  causes,  but  there  is  no  apparent 
trace  of  fungus,  which  is  very  often  introduced  in  the  soil,  especially 
leaf  mould  and  old  rich  garden  loam.  We  suspect  your  leaf  soil  is  not 
so  good  as  it  should  be,  and  you  have  used  too  much  of  it,  also  too  much 
water. 

Iia'wn  Tennis  Court  (J.  P.). — Many  players  of  tennis  prefer 
grass  on  account  of  its  being  elastic,  more  pleasing,  and  less  fatiguing  to 
the  eyes  than  a  floor  of  cement.  The  advantages  of  a  cemented  court 
are — 1,  It  can  be  played  upon  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  in  almost 
any  w'eather.  2,  Once  made  it  requires  no  after  attention,  and  on  that 
account  is  considered  the  most  economical  in  the  end.  The  “  best,” 
therefore,  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  the  court  is  in  a  conspicuous 
position  it  would  be  more  pleasing  in  grass,  and  may  be  formed  either 
by  sowing  with  lawm  seeds  after  the  ground  has  been  properly  stirred 
and  duly  levelled,  or  laying  with  good  turf.  By  using  the  latter  the 
ground  will  be  fit  to  play  upon  as  soon  as  the  turf  has  become  estab¬ 
lished,  as  it  will  by  the  early  part  of  summer ;  w'hile  that  formed  by 
sowing  grass  seeds  will  not  be  available  for  play  until  the  grass  has  been 
mown  several  times,  and  the  ground  well  consolidated  by  rolling,  which 
will  also  promote  a  closer  growth  of  the  grasses.  Where  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  appearance  of  a  cemented  court,  that  certainly  is  more 
serviceable  than  a  grass  one,  especially  in  or  near  large  towns,  where  the 
grasses  do  not  grow  freely,  are  more  subject  to  sooty  deposits,  and  the 
court  is  used  far  oftener  than  in  the  country. 

Hames  of  Fruits. — Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 


lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  and 
P ears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growiyig.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the 
specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot  be 
named  in  a  hard  green  state.  (^S.  F.). — 1,  Cockle’s  Pippin  ;  2, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil  ;  3,  Dumelow’s  Seedling ;  4,  Northern  Greening. 
(Lacelles).—!,  Bergamotte  Esperen  ;  2,  Easter  Beurr^  ;  2,  Beurr6 
Ranee. 

iTames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(^Orchidist). — 1,  Cypripedium  superbiens  ;  2,  C.  Stonei  platytaenium  ; 
3,  Dendrobium  nobile  Cooksonianum  ;  4,  Sophronitis  grandiflora.  (^C.  P.). 
— 1,  Adiantum  assimile ;  2,  Pteris  argentea  ;  3,  Polystichum  capensis. 
{R.  D.). — 1,  Retinospora  plumosa  ;  2,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta 
viridis  ;  3,  Thujopsis  borealis. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Maech  7th. 
Market  still  very  quiet. 

FRUIT. 


a. 

d. 

9. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Apples,  per  bushel  ..  .. 

2 

6 

to  9 

0 

Lemons,  case  ..  .. 

10 

OtolS 

0 

,,  Nova  Scotia,  per 

Peaches,  per  doz. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

barrel . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Plums,  per  half  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cobs  . 

40 

0 

42 

6 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Grapes  per  lb . 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Strawberries  per  lb.  .. 

•  • 

10 

0 

16 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

a. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle 

7 

0 

to  8 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2  to 

0 

0 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  ib.  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Onions,  bushel  ..  .. 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  . .  . .  . . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsnips,  dozen  . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.  . . 

2 

0 

4 

rt 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Salsafy,  bundle  . .  . , 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

7 

0 

Seakale,  per  basket  . . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

4 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  . .  . . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet  , .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 
Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 


8. 

d. 

3. 

d 

9. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6  to 

3 

0 

Narciss,  White  (French), 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays , .  . . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

dozen  bunches . 

3 

0 

to  5 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  , . 

0 

9 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

6 

3 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Daffodil  or  Lent  Lily 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

„  double . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

„  single . 

2 

6 

9 

0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Hyacinths,  dozen  spikes 

2 

0 

4 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  ., 

2 

0 

4 

0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Roses  (French),  per  dozen 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Lilac  (French)  per  bunch 

2 

6 

4 

0 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

per  dozen . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Roses,  Marechal  Neil,  per 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per  doz. 

3 

0 

6 

0 

dozen  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

Snowdrops,  doz.  bunches,. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Tuberoses.  12  blooms. .  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . , 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms 

0 

6 

1 

6 

Mignonette,  12  bunches  . . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Violets,  Parme  (French), 

Myosotis  or  Forget -me- 

per  bunch . 

2 

0 

3 

6 

nots,  dozen  bunches 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Violets,  Czar  (French),  per 

Narciss,  Yellow  (French), 

bunch  . 

2 

0 

2 

6 

dozen  bunches . 

1 

6 

2 

G 

Violets  (English),  dozen 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blcoms 

1 

0 

9 

0 

bunches  . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitse  (golden)  dozen 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Ferns  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0  to 

8 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . , 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  ..  .. 

1 

0 

7 

6 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10 

6 

Genista,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

9 

0 

15 

0 

Azaleas,  per  dozen  ..  ,. 

24 

0 

42 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Cineraria,  per  dozen  , .  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

15 

0 

18 

0 

Cyclamen,  per  dozen . .  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Dracaena  termiualis,  per 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

dozen . 

18 

0 

42 

0 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Dracmna  viridis,  dozen  , , 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Ericas,  per  dozen  . .  , . 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each  . .  . . 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Euonvmus,  var.,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

18 

0 

„  (specimens)  . .  . . 

21 

0 

P3 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

Solanums,  per  dozen.. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  . . 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Tulips,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 
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PROTECTION. 

“I’d  Laye  a  moderate  tax  upon  imported  flour ;  bread  is  so 
cheap  now  that  even  the  poorest  people  are  wasteful.  Make 
’em  pay  a  fair  price  for  it  ;  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  waste, 
and  we  who  grow  the  Wheat  should  have  a  chance  again  !  ”  So 
said  to  us  recently  a  typical  British  farmer,  who,  in  his  capacity 
of  village  innkeeper,  farmer,  brewer,  and  guardian  of  the  poor, 
sees  much  of  the  economy  of  humble  life,  has  strong  views 
thereupon  —  views  which  are  not  altogether  unbiassed.  He  is 
probably  right  in  some  degree  about  the  waste;  the  French 
proverb,  “  Provision— profusion,”  holds  good  the  world  over, 
but  he  longs  in  vain  for  such  a  measure  of  protection  as  we 
told  him  in  answer  to  an  appeal  for  our  views  on  the  subject. 

There  is,  however,  a  form  of  protection  within  our  gates 
which  IS  both  desirable  and  possible— protection  against 
adulteration  of  food,  of  shams  and  cheating — that  seething 
undercurrent  of  trade  rascality  which  saps  the  very  vitals  of 
fair  trade  and  honest  dealing.  One  of  the  very  worst  forms 
of  this  is  the  mixing  of  separated  milk  with  new  milk  on  so 
extensive  a  scale  as  to  seriously  affect  the  interests  of,  and  to 
throw  another  burden  upon  the  producer.  At  meeting  after 
meeting  of  the  Central  Association  of  Dairy  Farmers  has  this 
evil  been  discussed,  and  resolutions  been  passed  appealing  to 
the  Legislature  for  aid.  Strangely  enough,  so  far,  such  appeals 
have  been  made  in  vain.  To  the  resolution,  “  That  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  injustice  and  loss  sustained  by  milk 
producers  and  consumers  by  the  mixing  of  separated  milk 
with  new,  and  the  sale  of  the  mixture  as  new  milk,  we  petition 
the  Government  to  pass  an  Act  making  it  compulsory  that 
every  vessel  containing  a  gallon  or  more  of  separated  milk, 
should  be  labelled  with  2-inch  letters  ‘Separated,’  &c.,”  the 
reply  sent  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  : — “  I  am 
directed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  inform  you  that  the 
resolution  referred  to  in  your  letter  has  been  communicated 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  the  business  of  which 
department  it  especially  relates.” 

The  Local  Government  Board  state  that  they  ai-e  not  aware 
of  the  necessity  for  any  such  special  statutory  provision  with 
regard  to  separated  milk  as  is  suggested,  but  they  think  that 
the  question  is  one  which  will  doubtless  be  brought  before  any 
Select  Committee  to  which  proposed  amendments  of  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  may  be  hereafter  referred.-  Such  answers 
are  of  the  true  circumlocutory  official  type,  and  are  only  to  be 
met  by  persistent  and  combined  effort  by  the  Royal  and  other 
agricultural  societies.  If  this  is  done  legislation  will  follow  in 
due  course,  as  this  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  trade  interests,  but 
one  which  affects  the  public.  i 

As  M>-.  A.  Robinson,  of  the  Belgravia  Dairy  Company,  points 
out,  whole  milk  contains  87  per  cent,  of  water,  which  in  the 
separated  milk  is  left  conveniently  white  through  retention  of 
casein,  which  is  the  putrifying  (offal)  constituent  of  milk,  as 
well  as  of  badly  made  butter.  Mr.  Robinson  suggests  a  system 
of  taxing  and  licensing  the  use  of  separators  and  of  registering 
the  premises  where  they  are  used.  Consumers  might  well  look 
to  their  own  interest?  in  the  matter,  for  what  with  annatto, 
starch,  and  separated  milk,  to  say  nothing  of  water  pure  and 
simple,  purity  in  milk  has  become  a  very  doubtful  quantity. 
Dealers  say  that  the  ordinary  London  consumer  objects  to  milk 
which  has  not  been  touched  up  with  annatto  to  impart  the 
‘  rich  ■’  yellow  so  dear  to  cockney  eyes.  Dear,  innocent  souls  ! 

i 


They  have  heard  that  the  best  cream  is  yellow,  and  they  like  to 
see  it  in  their  milk. 

Equally  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  of  the 
producer  is  it  also  important  that  the  sale  of  foreign  meat  should 
be  checked  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the  wholesale  substitution  of 
it  for  the  best  home-fed  beef  and  mutton,  which  was  exposed  in 
the  recent  report  of  Lord  Onslow's  Committee.  Here  protection 
is  so  obviously  required  that  we  should  much  like  to  know  if  action 
of  any  sort  has  been  taken  in  the  matter.  We  would  have  the 
names  of  every  one  of  the  rascally  swindlers  made  so  public  that 
they  might  be  avoided,  and  any  fine  imposed  upon  them  should 
be  sufficiently  heavy  to  affect  their  long  purses  The  British 
farmer  is  sufficiently  burdened  without  being  robbed  of  his  trade 
in  this  or  in  any  unfair  way,  and  he  has  a  just  claim  upon  the 
Legislature  for  protection  from  dishonest  dealers. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Now  that  hens  are  laying  so  freely  plenty  of  eggs  can  be  spared  for 
hatching,  and  enough  chickens  should  be  reared  during  the  next  few 
weeks  both  for  table  supply  and  for  affording  a  full  supply  of  autumn 
and  winter  eggs.  Allow  an  ample  margin  in  numbers  for  both  pur¬ 
poses  ;  a  few  dozen  extra  chickens  can  always  be  sold  readily  enough 
when  not  wanted,  and  a  surplus  of  eggs  in  winter  is  something  pleasant 
to  look  forward  to,  as  a  thing  that  would  well  repay  one  for  using  a  little 
extra  corn.  Feed  young  broods  frequently,  but  have  no  food  thrown 
about  wastefully,  or  where  wild  birds  can  come,  or  there  will  be  a  lot 
of  sparrows  always  on  the  watch.  Sussex  breeders  of  earlybirds  feed 
by  lamplight  morning  and  night,  and  are  well  repaid  for  their  care. 
Move  the  eoops  frequently,  have  a  feeding  board  in  front  of  each  coop 
so  made  that  it  can  be  turned  up  over  the  front  of  the  coop  at  night  and 
fastened  so  closely  as  to  prevent  losses  from  rats,  foxes,  or  other  vermin. 
This  is  just  one  of  those  trifling  matters  of  detail  of  which  dear  bought 
experience  has  shown  the  importance.  It  was  the  loss  of  some  eighty 
chickens  at  an  off-hand  farm,  several  years  ago,  that  showed  how 
necessary  it  was  to  go  carefully  over  every  little  matter  to  see  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  ensure  success,  and  then  to  require  it  at  the 
hands  of  whoever  was  responsible. 

Ewes  and  lambs  are  now  folded  upon  Swedes  which  have  a  capital 
growth  of  green  tops  for  the  lambs  to  run  forward  upon,  for  the 
Swedes  are  sound  and  without  a  blemish.  Dock  the  lambs  early, 
and  look  closely  after  foot-rot  if  it  is  known  to  affect  the  flock.  Long 
ago,  before  the  trials  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  we  had 
proof  that  it  was  infectious,  and  never  since  have  we  suffered  a  clean 
flock  to  go  near  an  infected  one.  “  Kneelers  ”  in  a  flock — i.e.,  those 
sheep  with  such  sore  feet  that  they  kneel  to  feed,  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
shepherd,  and  are  almost  invariably  an  indication  of  negligence. 
Remove  every  badly  affected  sheep  from  the  flock,  examine  and  dress 
the  feet  daily,  and  they  will  soon  be  sound. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Fickle  for  Hams  (J.  W.  D.).— The  recipe  to  which  you  refer  is  for 
hams  only,  not  for  bacon.  This  pickle  is  not  boiled  before  use,  but  that 
given  subsequently  for  bacon  is  boiled.  Give  the  hams  a  full  month  in 
the  pickle,  turn  them  frequently,  give  equal  care  to  the  smoking,  and  the 
flavour  will  be  delicious. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamdbn  Squarb,  London. 

Lat.51°  32'  40"  N. :  Louar.  0°  8'  0"  W.;  Altitude.  Ill  feet 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

& 

1894. 

February  and 
March. 

1  Barometer 

1  at  32°,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  . . 

25 

29-828 

42-3 

40-0 

E. 

36-3 

52-8 

32*8 

53-9 

27-1 

0-101 

Monday  . . 

26 

2 -(•767 

50-3 

48-1 

s* 

38-1 

53-0 

41-9 

55-9 

40-0 

0-024 

Tuesday  .. 

27 

29-836 

49-9 

48-3 

S.W. 

40-1 

54-6 

49-1 

91-1 

44-1 

0-090 

Wednesday 

28 

29*916 

38-7 

37-8 

N.E. 

40*8 

47-3 

37-7 

67-2 

32*1 

0-149 

Thursday . . 

1 

29-942 

47*1 

43-7 

S.W. 

40-1 

48-8 

35-2 

68*0 

28-8 

0-124 

Friday 

2 

30-06-6 

40-1 

33-1 

W. 

40*6 

51-8 

36-3 

93*1 

29-0 

— 

Saturday  . . 

3 

30-238 

33-8 

32-3 

N. 

39  9 

50*0 

28-6 

80-1 

22*2 

— 

29-942 

43-2 

41*2 

39-4 

51-2 

37-4 

72-8 

31-9 

0-488 

REMARKS. 

26th. — Overcast  early  with  spots  of  rain  ;  rain  from  noon  to  2  r.M.,  and  overcast  after. 

26th. — Fair  early  ;  overcast  from  9  A.M.  with  occasional  drizzle,  and  drizzle  or  rain  all 
afternoon. 

27th.— Overcast  and  damp  early  :  rain  from  10  A.M.  to  11.30  A.M. ;  bright  sunshine  from 
noon  to  sunset,  and  bright  night. 

28th. — Almost  continuous  rain  from  6.30  A.M.  to  noon  ;  fine  and  frequently  sunny  from 
1  r.M.,  and  clear  night. 

1st. — Fair  morning ;  freqnent  slight  rain  after  noon,  and  almost  incessant  rain  from 
3.'i0  P.M.  to  10.80  r.M. 

2nd. — Bright  sun  throughout. 

3rd. — Foggy  early  ;  bright  sun  from  10  A.M. ;  bright  night. 

As  a  whole  dull  and  rainy,  but  the  last  two  days  sunny.  Temperature  10°  above 
I  that  of  the  preceding  week,  and  about  4°  above  the  average.— Gr.  J.  Symons. 
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A  FRUIT  EXPERIMENTAL 
STATION. 

- X -  : 

VERY  frequently,  and  quite  recently,  a  strong  desire  has  been 
expressed  in  our  columns  for  the  establishment  of  gardens  for 
experimental  purposes,  with  the  view  to  public  instruction.  It 
seems  to  be  conceded  that  such  agricultural  experimental  stations  as 
those  at  Rothamsted  and  Woburn  have  been  of  great  value  to  the 
farming  community,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  stations  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  colleges  at  Downton  and  Ciren- 
cester.  This  being  so,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  thoroughly 
equipped  station  in  which  experiments  with  hardy  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  as  well  as  other  useful  garden  crops,  would  not  be  less  service¬ 
able  to  at  least  an  equal  number  of  cultivators,  who  will  in¬ 
creasingly  have  to  resort  to  what  may  be  termed  garden  methods  in 
the  management  of  land  to  enable  the  greatest  increase  to  be 
obtained  from  it.  We  are,  whether  for  better  or  worse,  entering 
on  what  may  be  termed  a  social  revolution.  That  the  inevitable 
changes  which  time  is  bound  to  bring  will  be  disappointing  to  many 
no  one  can  doubt,  but  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be 
effected  with  a  minimum  amount  of  friction,  as  well  as  eventually 
result  in  a  maximum  amount  of  national  contentment.  In  these 
days,  and  those  before  us,  of  small  profits  arising  from  land  cultiva¬ 
tion  exact  knowledge  on  essential  points  is  particularly  needed,  and 
certainly  as  much  so  by  the  great  majority  of  small  holders  as  any 
other  class.  This  can  only  be  acquired  by  systematic  experiments 
under  scientific  direction,  carried  out  by  intelligent  practical  men. 

Woful  indeed  is  the  ignorance  among  the  great  mass  of  tillers  of 
the  soil  cn  the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruits.  Trees  and  bushes  are 
planted  in  thousands  yearly,  which,  through  errors  in  choice  and 
rough  methods  in  planting,  also  through  non-pruning  or  wrong 
pruning,  that  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise  than  disappointing ; 
deplorable  instances  are  only  too  apparent,  and  which  could  not  have 
occurred  had  the  planters  possessed  knowledge  and  brought  this  to 
bear  in  the  work  in  hand.  And  so,  too,  in  respect  to  important 
vegetables.  Take  the  valuable  and  profitable  crop  the  Onion.  We 
have  had  evidence  enough  of  late  of  its  great  enemy  the  fly  and 
resulting  maggot  mastering  would-be  cultivators  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  proof  of  a  few  earnest  men 
conquering  the  enemy,  and  being  rewarded  by  crops  of  special  value. 
Well-conducted  experiments  with  various  fruits  as  well  as  important 
vegetables,  solely  with  the  object  of  acquiring  and  disseminating 
information,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  national  benefit. 

Mach  has  been  done  by  isolated  and  altogether  commendable 
action  by  gardeners,  but  only  comparatively  few  of  these,  in  the 
press  of  multifarious  duties  and  demands,  have  the  requisite  time 
and  means  to  concentrate  attention  on  given  subjects,  and  conduct 
experiments  systematically  and  continuously  for  arriving  at  definite 
issues  ;  and  much  of  what  is  accomplished  in  a  private  way  is 
regarded  as  very  much  of  a  private  nature,  though  there  are  many 
generous  exceptions.  We  appear  to  have  no  societies,  nor  are  we 
likely  to  have  any,  rich  enough  and  otherwise  able,  to  establish  and 
maintain  from  year  to  year  strictly  educational  stations  connected 
with  horticulture.  The  strongest  of  them  could  not  exist  without 
shows,  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  cannot  be  provided  without  the  greater  part  of  the  income 
being  expended  in  prizes.  Shows  of  garden  produce  we  must  have. 
They  have  done  great  good  in  stimulating  to  higher  culture  and 
widening  the  interest  in  and  expanding  the  industry  of  horticulture. 
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We  want  these,  but  something  more — something  that  other  countries 
have  but  we  have  not — experimental  stations  or  schools  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  call  them  what  we  may.  These  in  a  small  way  are  likely  to 
be  forthcoming  as  provided  by  county  councils,  and  they  are  bound 
to  do  great  good  in  the  districts.  Derbyshire  is  showing  the  way 
under  the  guidance  of  our  able  coadjutor  Mr.  Edward  Luckhurst,  and 
there  is  a  disposition  in  other  counties  to  adopt  similar  methods. 
All  this  is  good,  but  we  want  something  more  extensive  and  more 
complete,  something  in  fact  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  nation  ;  something  wherein  the  object  is  not  to 
make  as  much  money  as  possible,  but  primarily  to  yield  instruction 
by  demonstrating  right  and  wrong  methods  and  results  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  may  need  guidance  on  fruit  culture  and  other 
useful  adjuncts. 

For  carrying  out  a  project  of  the  character  indicated  four 
essentials  are  imperative  —  1,  capital;  2,  security;  3,  scientific 
supervision  ;  4,  sound  practical  management.  We  are  glad  to  believe 
that  this  combination  is  practically  effected.  England  has  not  placed 
itself  at  the  head  of  nations  by  a  system  of  State-aided  industries 
Patriotism  and  strenuous  endeavour  have  come  to  the  rescue  in 
emergencies,  and  in  time  removed  difficulties  that  at  the  moment 
appeared  formidable.  We  may  have  lost  the  lead  for  a  time  in 
certain  arts,  but  it  has  usually  been  regained  by  the  persistent 
endeavour  inherent  in  our  race.  Public-spirited  men  have  rarely 
long  been  wanted  before  being  forthcoming  to  help  on  any  good  work, 
and  the  work  in  question,  an  experimental  fruit  station,  in  extent 
adequate  to  present  public  requirements,  is  to  be  established  by  a 
noble  Duke,  who  comes  of  a  family  whose  ancestors,  and  one  in 
particular,  did  much  for  agriculture,  arboriculture,  and  horticulture  in 
his  day  and  generation — we  mean  John,  Duke  of  Bedford. 

The  present  Duke,  the  proprietor  of  the  greatest  market  for 
garden  produce  in  the  world — Covent  Gaiden — and  on  whose  grand 
patrimonial  estate  at  Woburn  agricultural  experiments  have  been 
for  some  years  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Voelcker,  has 
set  apart  about  twenty  acres  of  land  for  an  experimental  fruit 
station,  which  he  will  establish  and  maintain.  Here  then  is  the 
first  and  most  rare  twin  essential  combination — capital  and  security. 
Of  this  station  the  Duke’s  friend,  Spencer  Pickering,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  of 
Harpenden,  will  be  the  Honorary  Scientific  Director,  and  we  think 
it  is  virtually  settled  that  Mr.  William  Iggulden,  who  has  been  head 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery  for  thirteen  years,  may  be 
the  practical  manager.  Practical  indeed  he  is,  and  something  more, 
and  this  is  essential — the  association  of  literary  attainments  with 
sound  cultural  knowledge,  A  master  of  manipulative  details  in  fruit 
culture,  he  is  also  one  of  the  most  ready  and  accurate  writers  in  the 
gardening  ranks.  Mr.  Iggulden’s  attainments  in  the  latter  respect, 
acquired  by  persevering  endeavour,  have  been  of  advantage  to  him 
in  the  past,  and  will  probably  be  more  so  in  the  future.  In  the 
experiments  in  question  exact  records  will  be  necessary  and 
intelligent  reports,  and  thus  it  is  that  he  is  considered  qualified  for 
the  position  in  question.  L’terary  aspirants  may  do  worse  than 
endeavour  to  profit  by  his  example.  The  secret  of  his  success  rests 
in  his  having  sought  untiringly  for  accuracy  in  expression,  and  not 
resting  satisfied  till  he  found  it . 

The  nature  of  the  Woburn  fruit  experiments  will  be  determined 
by  the  Director.  It  may  be  expected  that  they  will  be  compre¬ 
hensive  and  exhaustive.  They  will,  no  doubt,  have  reference  to 
trials  of  varieties,  testing  various  forms  of  stocks,  planting,  pruning, 
manuring,  preserving,  and  other  matters  appropriate  to  the  subject  of 
fruit  culture,  a  correct  register  being  kept  of  all  processes  and 
results.  In  a  word,  the  work  must  be  thorough,  or  it  would  not  do  to 
attempt  it  at  Woburn.  What  the  outcome  of  it  will  be,  time  alone 
can  teU.  If  it  should  peradventure  eventuate  in  such  a  work  as 
Mr.  Sinclair  produced  from  long  and  exhaustive  experiments  with 
Grasses,  Woburn  will  score  another  triumph  worthy  of  its  name. 

Sinclair’s  work,  the  Uortus  Gramineus  \Vobur)i£usis,  is  a  classic. 
It  embodies  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  produce  and  nutritive 
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qualities  of  different  Grasses  and  other  plants  used  in  the  food  of  the 
more  valuable  domestic  animals,  and  was  published  in  1824,  The 
record  is  a  marvel  of  patient  care  and  minute  accuracy,  and  the  work 
has  been  of  untold  benefit  to  this  and  other  countries.  It  is  the 
pioneer  work  of  its  kind,  the  foundation  on  which  others  are  based, 
and  led  to  the  method  becoming  established  of  converting  pastures 
into  food  stores  by  well  selected  herbage  plants  instead  of  more  or 
less  poverty  stricken  weedy  wastes,  the  result  of  thoughtless  inaction 
and  lack  of  knowledge.  The  projected  fruit  experiments  remind  of 
the  valuable  work  of  Sinclair,  whose  name  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  lapse  of  years.  He  was  a  gardener  of  great  attainments,  and  so 
would  appear  to  have  been  his  successor,  Mr,  Forbes,  who  conducted 
experiments  with  Willows,  Conifers,  and  Heaths,  producing  respec¬ 
tively  the  Salictwn  Wohurnense,  the  Pinetum  Wohurnense.^  and  the 
Ericetum  Wohurnense^  also  after  a  tour  on  the  Continent  he  prepared 
the  Hortus  Wohurnensis — a  catalogue  of  plants  grown  in,  also  con¬ 
taining  plans  of  the  gardens  of  "Woburn. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  Woburn  is  historic  as  a  seat  of  horti, 
agri,  and  abori-cultural  education,  and  is,  therefore,  singularly 
appropriate  as  the  new  fruit  station  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern 
times.  The  present  Duke  of  Bedford  would  seem  to  have  inherited 
the  tastes  of  his  great  grandfather,  the  famous  Duke  John,  and 
being  still  in  youthful  manhood  may  do  good  service  to  his  country 
in  the  arts  of  peace  after  his  training  in  the  art  of  war.  With 
his  charming  Duchess  the  Duke  lives  a  happy  domestic  life  on 
his  fine  estate,  both  seeking  to  do  good  to  those  around  them.  The 
new  undertaking  will  be  watched  with  interest,  and  may  have 
important  and  far  reaching  results. 


EVERGREENS. 

Evergreens  !  With  what  a  sense  of  grateful  repose  the  eye 
turns  to  them  during  the  stern  reign  of  winter !  We  never 
perhaps  quite  realise  how  much  they  mean  to  us  during  the  gloomy 
months  extending  to  nearly  half  the  year  until  entering  some 
demesne  in  which  their  merits  have  not  obtained  for  them  that 
liberal  place  they  deserve  ;  or  on  the  larger  scale,  some  tract  of 
wind-swept  country  destitute  of  Fir  plantations,  and  the  friendly 
shelter  they  afford.  The  latter  are,  of  course,  outside  the  range 
of  a  gardener’s  work  ;  it  is  the  domain  of  our  neighbour,  the 
forester.  We  are  each  and  all  of  us  practically  confined  to  a  little 
world  of  our  own  ;  but  that  does  not  debar  us  from  taking  an 
occasional  look  over  the  garden  wall,  where  sufficient  is  generally 
found  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  worker.  A  few  light  touches  of 
the  pen  on  this  large  subject  must  leave  many  thoughts  unex¬ 
pressed.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  subject,  which  has  been  so 
recently  treated  in  these  pages — viz.,  that  of  affording  nourishment 
to  shrubs  and  trees  by  manuring  them  ;  but  I  can  add  my  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  great  value  of  the  practice  so  advised  in  a  department 
which  has  ever  been  one  of  prominent  interest  in  my  gardening  life. 
Truly  it  is  taking  me  a  long  time  to  tune  my  pipes,  but  the  music 
book  is  so  vast  one  hardly  know  which  page  to  open  ;  but  I  turn 
to  the  great  members  of  the  family,  the  Conifer©,  which  have  for 
some  years  received  much  attention,  and  many  of  which  have  now 
proved  themselves  eminently  suited  to  our  variable  climate,  though 
with  the  more  recent  introductions  it  will  be  the  pleasing  (it  is  to 
hoped)  experience  of  future  generations  to  note  their  established 
characters. 

In  the  accumulated  wealth  now  to  be  found  in  the  nurseries 
some  difficulty  may  result  in  selecting  evergreens,  and  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  soil  and  locality  are  necessary  to  obtain  good  results. 
More  especially  is  this  required  with  the  tree  forms.  In  the  infant 
stage  all  may  go  on  swimmingly,  but  as  they  go  up  and  away  from 
the  friendly  shelter  of  their  neighbours,  and  strike  down  for 
stronger  food,  they  behave  accordingly,  and  it  may  be  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  thought  crops  up  that  the  selection  has  not  been  a  happy 
one,  too  plainly  evident  by  some  specimens  not  only  turning  up 
their  nose  but  their  toes  as  well.  Some  there  are,  happy  children 
of  Nature,  that  adapt  themselves  in  some  degree  to  all  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  not  easy,  either  with  these  little  fellows,  3  or  4  feet 
high,  or  even  less,  at  planting  time,  to  realise  what  they  will 
attain  at  maturity.  In  the  hurry  and  pressure  of  work  we  may 
perhaps  pick  up  the  telescope  required  for  the  long  mental  vision 
of  a  century  hence,  and  look  through  the  wrong  end. 

Examples  of  such  mistakes  are  to  be  seen,  and  a  Cedar  or 
other  stately  tree  finds  a  place  where  there  is  only  room  for  a 


Laurel.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  a  tree  that  will  brook  no  rival, 
and  if  planted  near  a  residence,  villa  or  otherwise,  though  it  may 
have  room  to  grow,  its  dignity  is  such  that  the  dwelling  will  be 
dwarfed  by  comparison  ;  nor  even  in  the  company  of  their  first 
cousins  is  the  acme  of  effect  attained,  but  a  group  in  the  distance 
of  an  open  stretch  of  park  does,  and  plone  does  them  justice.  A 
solitary  specimen,  grand  though  it  be,  looks  lonely.  I  have 
thought,  and  others  may  have  thought  so  too,  that  there  is  some 
subtle  influence,  je  ne  sais  quoi,  pervading  the  silent  life  of  trees 
tending  to  give  them  the  air  of  thriving  best  in  the  company 
of  their  fellows,  but,  as  with  us,  they  must  be  kindred  spirits. 
Influence  of  soil  has  a  marked  bearing  on  the  character  of  trees  ; 
the  limestone  seems  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Silver 
Fir  tribe,  especially  I  have  noticed  this  in  Picea  nobilis  to  such  an 
extent  that  visitors  have  remarked  the  highly  glaucous  tiiit 
resulted  from  their  being  a  distinct  and  superior  variety,  but  it 
was  not  so. 

To  skip  many  pages  of  my  imaginary  book  and  come  to  what 
may  be  termed  evergreens  proper,  the  Laurel,  the  common  Laurel, 
so  common,  but  so  beautiful  in  the  winter, 

“  When  suns  no  longer  shed  life-giving  beams 
Through  Nature’s  tears,  the  polished  Laurel  gleams 
And  wields  a  power 

To  steal  the  sadness  from  stern  Winter’s  re’’gn. 

Till  Spring  returns  with  ‘  all  her  varied  train  ’ 

Of  leaf  and  flower.” 

This  must  claim  the  first  place,  forming,  as  it  generally  does, 
the  groundwork  of  our  shrubberies.  Setting  aside  its  designation 
of  “  common,”  it  is  an  important  factor  not  only  in  the  kept 
grounds,  but  through  many  demesnes  large  patches  are  found.  It 
has  many  qualities,  all  good  ones  I  think,  and  is  incomparable  when 
used  en  masse  for  its  bright  and  cheerful  tone  in  a  landscape,  and 
not  any  of  our  evergreens  are  more  amenable  either  for  covering  a 
given  space  in  the  shortest  time  or  being  kept  within  certain 
bounds  if  so  desired.  In  shrubberies  that  hedge-like  cropping 
sometimes  practised  results  in  a  stiff  and  formal  appearance  not 
natural  to  them,  and  far  better  is  it  to  check  their  exuberant 
growth  by  taking  out  the  strong  points  with  the  lopping  shears. 

A  long  stretch  of  shrubbery  with  adequate  depth  offers  a  fine 
field  for  a  masterly  hand  in  either  planting  or  improving ;  an 
undulating  front  line,  with  here  and  there  the  bold  sweep  of  an 
open  bay,  in  which  Daffodils  or  other  hardy  flowers  massed  give  a 
happy  effect.  The  grouping  of  evergreens  in  distinct  varieties,  too, 
adds  a  charm  with  its  rhythmical  tones  of  colour,  from  the  deep 
funeral  note  of  the  Yew  to  the  light  cheerful  tint  of  the  Griselina. 
Where  limited  space  does  not  allow  of  the  broader  lines  being 
carried  out,  the  dot  or  mixed  system  is  to  some  extent  unavoidable 
in  obtaining  variety.  In  this  system  much  of  pleasing  interest  ia 
to  be  found,  but  whilst  adapting  itself  to  some  circumstances,  it  is 
not  the  ideal  for  an  extensive  demesne.  But  large  or  small,  a 
well  kept  shrubbery  on  a  winter’s  day  is  always  viewed  with 
pleasure.  Clean  to  a  fault  some  are  kept,  and  the  natural  fertilisers 
and  foot-warmers — the  leaves — are  carefully  scraped  off  and  carted 
away,  hence  the  necessity  sooner  or  later  for  feeding  of  some  kind, 
or  starvation  sets  in,  and  the  denizens  of  the  shrubbery  do  not  have 
that  happy  look  that  well-fed  beings,  animal  or  vegetable,  should 
have,  and  if  they  cannot  have  that,  I  am  inclined  to  say  we  should 
be  better  without  them. 

As  temporary  inmates  of  the  flower  garden,  during  the  winter 
some  of  the  more  refined  of  our  evergreens  adapt  themselves 
admirably.  Small  plants  of  Retinospora  in  variety  or  the  different 
Thujas  relieve  the  flatness  of  the  beds  and  give  variety.  After 
several  seasons  of  this  work,  and  the  consequent  autumn  and  spring 
shifting  it  entails,  they  can  then  be  relegated  to  more  permanent 
situations  in  the  shrubbery  or  ornamental  grounds.  In  the  vicinity 
of  large  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  more  than  ordinary 
circumspection  is  required  in  selecting  suitable  evergreens  for 
planting.  A  tolerably  safe  guide  should  be  in  note  what  has 
already  succeeded,  and  what  has  not  ;  beyond  that,  planting  must 
be  to  some  extent  experimental,  the  more  fastidious  of  the  ever¬ 
green  family  being  left  for  those  places  where  smoking  is  not 
allowed. 

Last,  but  not  least,  are  those  evergreens  which  in  their  season 
of  gorgeous  inflorescence  stand  unrivalled — the  Rhododendrons. 
In  a  limestone  country  I  had  some  difficulty  in  endeavouring  to 
establish  some  in  a  shrubbery.  Get  peat,  may  be  said  ;  yes,  but  it 
was  easier  to  talk  of  peat  than  to  get  it.  Leaf  mould  was  the  next 
best  thing.  With  that  as  soon  as  they  felt  the  lime- impregnated 
soil,  thus  far  would  they  go  and  no  farther  ;  yet  in  the  woods  of 
the  same  estate  they  flourished  by  thousands.  The  secret  did  not 
want  much  discovering,  for  it  lay  on  the  surface  in  the  annual 
crop  of  leaves,  which  not  being  in  the  kept  grounds  offended  no 
one.  And  did  these  flourishing  Rhododendrons  root  down  ?  no. 
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they  knew  better  than  that,  but  up,  up,  ever  up,  greedily  absorbing 
their  annual  meal  of  leaves. 

To  say  that  I  have  only  commenced  on  this  subject  will,  I  fear, 
be  no  excuse  for  me  with  the  Editor,  for  I  hear  his  pruning 
scissors  already  snapping  ominously  amongst  my  evergreens  ;  for 
that  reason  I  must  still  keep  in  many  thoughts  that  I  should  be 
happy  to  relieve  myself  of,  or  he  might  too,  in  his  wrath,  snip  up 
“the  Shamrock”  that  is  to  follow. — E.  K.,  Dublin. 


DeNDROBIDM  NOBILE. 

When  paying  a  visit  the  other  day  to  Mr.  H,  Bromet,  an 
amateur  gardener  in  Tadcaster,  I  saw  an  exceedingly  well-flowered 
plant  of  the  above.  It  had  about  eight  pseudo-bulbs,  12  to 
14  inches  in  length,  carrying  sixty  flowers  ;  very  creditable  to 
the  amateur  grower — J.  S.,  Grimston. 

Cypripedium  Ashworths. 

The  Cypripedium  depicted  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
(fig.  33)  is  a  distinct  hybrid,  and  when  a  plant  of  it  was  exhibited 
by  E .  Ashworth,  Esq.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  November  last  an  award  of  merit  was  adjudged.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Leeanum  superbum  and 
C.  selligerum  majus,  and  the  flower  is  of  an  attractive  appearance. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  very  fine,  chiefly  white  with  a  green  base  spotted 
purple.  The  sepals  and  lip  are  of  a  rich  bronzy  purple  shade. 

Pachystoma  speciosum. 

This  interesting  Orchid  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew,  P.  speciosum 
was  introduced  from  Ceylon,  and  is  also  known  under  the  name 
of  Ipsea  speciosa.  The  flower  is  comparatively  large,  solitary  as 
a  rule,  and  supported  on  a  slender  purplish-coloured  scape  about 
1  foot  high.  The  sepals  are  nearly  2  inches  in  length,  and,  like 
the  petals,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  the  lip  of  the  same  shade,  but 
enriched  with  a  few  brownish  stripes.  It  is  an  Orchid  for 
choice  collections  and  blooms  without  the  leaves. 

Denhrobium  barbatulem. 

The  growth  of  this  beautiful  Dendrobium,  which  is  now 
in  bloom  at  Kew,  reaches  a  height  of  about  1  foot,  and  the 
flowers,  borne  in  dense  racemes  about  6  inches  in  length, 
are  white,  touched  with  pink.  They  are  of  neat  shape,  the 
sepals  and  petals  narrow,  and  of  about  equal  width.  Some¬ 
times  the  flowers  are  described  as  pure  white,  but  those  of  the 
type  at  least  are  tinged  with  pink.  It  succeeds  best  on  a  block  of 
wood,  and  in  its  native  country  is  found  most  frequently  on  small 
trees  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  being  comparatively  rare  in  the 
shade.  The  plant  requires  an  abundance  of  heat,  and,  in  particular, 
moisture  during  the  summer  months  when  growth  is  being  made. 

Orchids  at  Liverpool. 

To  many  readers,  who  will  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
some  of  the  old  favourites,  a  few  words  as  to  the  condition  they 
are  in  may  not  be  out  of  place.  At  Cleveley,  Mr.  Cromwell’s 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  numbering  over  one  dozen  pans,  are  still  very 
gorgeous,  and  covered  with  flowers.  The  variety  Lemoniana  is  a 
distinct  gain,  and  finds  many  admirers.  A  bank  of  Lgelia  anceps 
and  the  white  variety,  containing  over  500  flowers,  is  past  its  best  ; 
but  it  has  been  a  great  attraction,  and  shows  how  effective  this  free- 
flowering  Orchid  is  in  masses.  Some  of  the  finest  Cymbidium 
eburneum  I  have  seen  were  also  in  flower. 

At  Allerton  Beeches  there  is  always  a  treat  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  and  nowhere  in  the  district  are  Orchids  better  cultivated. 
Here  the  white  Laelia  anceps  is  also  grown  to  perfection.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  there  were  sixty  splendid  spikes  open,  averaging 
four  flowers  on  a  spike.  A  beautiful  variety  of  Odontoglossnm 
Alexandrse,  carrying  seventeen  gigantic  flowers  ;  Cymbidium 
eburneum  ;  Cypripediums  Boxalli,  atratum,  and  villosum,  carry¬ 
ing  some  fifty  flowers  each  ;  and  Rothschildianum,  vigorous  plants 
with  fine  spikes  ;  and  the  not-often-met-with  Cattleya  Walkeriana 
were  amongst  the  best  of  the  plants  in  flower.  The  seedling 
Cypripediums  were  marked  by  some  promising  flowers  just 
expanding. 

At  Wool  ton  Wood  Mr.  Todd  had  a  fine  display  of  Ccelogyne 
c;  i>!:ata,  consisting  of  twelve  pans,  some  of  which  contained  over 


500  flowers.  Cypripediums  Hartwegi,  grande,  selligerum,  villosum, 
and  seedlings  were  also  good,  as  were  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  and 
Oncidium  Cavendishianum.  The  Masdevallia  house  promises  to 
be  a  fine  sight  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. — R.  P.  R. 

Orchids  in  Northumberland. 

Gardening  has  always  had  prominence  in  this  county,  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  record  that  the  taste  for  Orchids  is  daily  increasing. 
Mr.  E.  Hopper,  Riverside,  Morpeth,  devotes  over  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  glass  structures  to  the  cultivation  of  Orchids.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  visit,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  was 
the  cultural  skill  that  was  everywhere  displayed,  which  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Wood.  A  grand 
example  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  in  6- inch  pot,  with  five  spikes,  was 
prominent  in  the  first  house  we  entered.  Cypripedium  insigne 
was  well  represented  by  a  number  of  pots,  the  plants  in  which 
contained  some  large  flowers. 

The  Cypripedium  house  contained  Cypripediums  Boxalli  and 
Lowi  in  bloom,  also  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi,  Ccelogyne  flaccida, 


FIG.  33.— cypripedium  ASHWORTHS. 


Saccolabium  gigantea,  Ccelogyne  cristata  ( Chafsworth),  also 
Cypripediums  insigne,  marginatum,  ani  callosum.  In  leaving  here, 
the  next  structure  we  entered  was  a  conservatory  or  show  house. 
Double  Cinerarias  were  very  fine,  Arum  Lilies  were  splendidly 
grown,  as  many  as  100  flowers  on  twenty  pots.  It  is  a  special 
variety,  as  they  are  in  bloom  before  Christmas.  The  Cattleya 
house  contained  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Oncidium  splendens, 
ten  blooms  ;  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Laelia  superba,  and  the 
curious  Angraecum  sesquipedale,  carrying  six  flowers.  Vanda 
gigantea,  forty  flowers,  and  Cattleya  Percivalliana,  Angraecum 
eburneum,  and  the  new  hybrid  Dendrobium  leucochilum,  which 
is  a  very  interesting  plant.  Laelia  glauca  and  Cymbidium  eburneum 
were  also  in  bloom. 

The  most  interesting  plant  in  the  collection,  however,  was  Catt¬ 
leya  Trianae  alba,  which  the  owners  value  very  highly.  The  sepals 
are  pure  silvery  white,  and  the  labellum  tinged  with  magenta, 
the  plant  having  pseudo-bulbs  with  leaves  on.  Phalasnopsis 
Schilleriana  was  throwing  up  spikes  of  bloom.  A  new  ccol  house 
facing  the  north  for  Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias  is  in  course 
of  construction.  No  visitor  to  the  north  on  a  garden  ramble  should 
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miss  visiting  this  place,  which  is  close  to  the  station.  From  both 
the  owner  and  the  gardener  they  will  receive  a  most  courteous 
welcome.  An  excellent  library  is  provided  for  the  young  men, 
all  botanical  and  the  latest  writings  on  horticulture  are  constantly 
procured  for  the  edification  of  those  employed  in  his  gardens. — 
Bbknard  Cowan,  F.R.H.S. 


MASTERING  THE  ONION  MAGGOT, 

For  the  two  years  previous  to  last  season  I  tried  to  master  the 
Onion  maggot  in  two  different  ways.  On  taking  charge  of  a 
Berkshire  garden  in  September  my  predecessor  told  me  he  could 
not  grow  Onions,  and  the  plot  told  me  so  also,  as  fully  half  of 
them  were  destroyed  by  the  maggot.  I  resolved  to  try  if  I  could 
master  the  enemy.  I  tried  trenching  and  burying  horse  manure  a 
foot  deep,  dressing  with  soot  and  lime  when  the  plants  and  their 
enemy  appeared,  but  it  proved  the  master.  I  then  tried  cow 
manure,  also  used  stable  drainage,  with  little  better  effect.  Last 
year  I  thought  I  would  try  petroleum.  I  put  about  a  pint  into 
three  parts  of  a  bushel  of  burnt  garden  refuse,  and  as  it  was 
showery  weather  I  sowed  this  over  two  Onion  beds,  one  of  light 
the  other  of  heavy  soil,  taking  care  to  remove  all  affected  plants.  I 
put  these — Onions  and  maggots — into  some  of  the  ashes  to  see 
the  effect.  My  mixture  killed  the  enemy,  so  I  was  the  master  at 
last.  No  more  maggot  appeared  on  the  bed  in  the  stiff  soil  after 
the  first  dressing,  but  I  gave  it  another  in  about  a  month  to  make 
sure  ;  but  in  the  lighter  soil  I  found  I  had  to  give  three  more 
dressings  before  I  could  save  the  crop,  and  the  Onions  were  small. 
After  the  second  dressing  on  the  stiff  soil  the  plants  went  ahead  as 
well  as  anyone  could  wish,  and  a  better  bed  of  Onions  I  do  not 
think  could  be  wished  for.  Some  of  the  bulbs  measured  14  inches 
round,  and  the  smallest  8  inches  at  housing  time.  I  then  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  petroleum  is  the  thing  to  keep  the  Onion 
maggot  down.  I  hope  some  of  my  fellow  men  will  benefit  by  my 
experience. — A.  Goodall,  Northaw. 


When  entering  about  nine  years  ago  on  the  garden  under  my 
management  it  had  a  very  bad  reputation  for  Onion  growing,  and 
certainly  the  crop  harvested  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  was 
anything  but  encouraging,  as  from  a  large  breadth  we  only  gathered 
a  few  stones  of  inferior  quality  bulbs,  the  maggot  taking  the  other 
plants.  Since  that  time  till  now  we  have  gathered  abundant  crops 
of  excellent  quality^  having  large  quantities  for  market  after 
supplying  home  requirements. 

The  method  of  fcultivation  adopted  is  to  sow  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  January  if  practicable,  covering  the  seeds  with  the  residue 
from  a  garden  smother,  in  which  all  sorts  of  rubbish  have  been 
reduced  to  a  powder.  This  we  carefully  keep  dry  till  required. 
We  sow  the  seed  thinly,  and  never  single  the  plants,  as  we  find 
it  is  an  unnecessary  operation. 

This  autumn  we  took  advantage  of  the  fine  dry  weather  at  the 
end  of  November  to  sow  a  few  rows  of  Onions  on  the  30th  as  an 
experiment.  We  first  saw  them  above  ground  when  the  snow 
suddenly  disappeared  on  February  2nd,  and  they  now  (March  5th) 
look  promising,  although  they  have  had  no  protection,  and  are  in 
an  exposed  position.! 

We  have  not  found  spraying  or  dressing  of  any  sort  necessary 
so  far.  Whether  it  is  that  the  potash  in  the  smother  residue 
used  in  covering  is  distasteful  to  the  fly,  or  the  non-thinning  acting 
as  a  preventive  to  its  successfully  depositing  the  eggs,  or  if  it 
is  partly  due  to  both  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  but  the  results  have 
up  to  now  been  most  satisfactory. — Fifer. 


I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  recent  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Journal  on  the  Onion  maggot  and  how  to  prevent 
it.  One  writer  advises  sowing  in  boxes  or  frames  and  planting 
out.  My  experience  with  that  method  was  disastrous,  fully 
75  per  cent,  of  the  plants  being  attacked  after  planting  out,  and, 
of  course,  destroyed.  That  was  in  the  year  1891.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  land  was  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  seed 
sown  where  the  crop  had  to  stand.  During  the  summer  I  followed 
the  orthodox  plan  of  dusting  with  lime  and  soot  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  crop  was  better  but  still  unsatisfactory.  Last  year 
the  land  was  again  prepared  as  usual  and  sown  the  first  week  in 
March,  the  season  being  a  favourable  one  for  germination.  The 
plants  came  up  well,  and  were  all  thinned  by  the  first  week  in 
June  to  about  6  inches  apart.  After  this  they  grew  rapidly, 
when,  the  first  week  in  J uly,  on  looking  over  them  I  discovered 
eggs  deposited  on,  I  should  say,  fully  one-fourth  of  the  plants. 
The  eggs  were  like  those  deposited  on  flesh  meat  by  our  friend  the 
blue-bottle,  only  perhaps  a  trifle  smaller.  I  at  once  had  the  plants 
watered  through  a  rose  with  liquid  from  the  cow-byre,  reduced  to 


half  its  full  strength.  This  application  was  renewed  Itwice  after¬ 
wards  at  intervals  of  a  week,  and  I  was  much  pleased  to  harvest 
oae  of  the  best  crop  of  Onions  I  have  seen  in  the  north. — 
G.  CRAia,  Richmond.  _ 

I  AM  raising  all  my  Onions  in  boxes.  It  seems  at  first  sight 
rather  an  extravagant  method ;  but  last  year  those  raised  in  this 
way  were  so  superior  and  so  little  affected  by  maggot  as  compared 
with  those  sown  in  drills  in  the  open,  that  I  am  sure  the  former 
method  will  be  cheapest  in  the  end.  I  transplanted  the  seedlings 
from  the  boxes  directly  to  the  open  ground.  This  saved  much 
labour.  The  ground  is  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  plants  ; 
it  was  double  dug  in  October,  and  a  few  days  ago  a  thick  dressing 
of  cow  manure  was  worked  into  the  top  spit.  In  addition  a 
sprinkling  of  superphosphate  will  be  raked  in  when  the  plants  are 
set  next  month.  One  of  the  most  efficient  and  at  the  same  time 
the  cheapest  of  manures  for  Onions  is  slag  flour.  A  slight  dressing 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  put  on  after  the  slag  has  been  hoed  in 
quickens  growth  in  a  wonderful  manner.  These  two  agents  ought 
not  to  be  applied  together,  else  a  great  loss  of  ammonia  will 
ensue. — R.  P.  Brotherston, 


I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  the  “  Appeal”  by  “  W.  S,  E.” 
on  page  159,  and  in  the  various  replies  thereto  on  pages  178  and 
179,  particularly  in  that  of  “  J.  H.  W.,”  who  well  describes  what 
is,  I  am  assured,  a  most  effectual  method  of  “  mastering  ”  the  pest. 
I  was  the  more  interested  in  the  contribution  by  “  W.  S.  E.” 
(though  it  gives  no  information  whatever),  as  I  believe  I  was  the 
lecturer  he  referred  to,  and  unfairly  so,  as  by  his  allusion  to  the 
“  Professor,”  and  his  long  names  for  new  diseases,  he  leaves  it  he 
inferred  that  I  was  guilty  of  shrouding  my  subject  in  a  haze  of 
similarly  long  names  difficult  to  be  understood.  Such,  however,  is 
entirely  contrary  to  fact,  as  in  my  lectures  I  am  always  careful  to 
avoid  long  and  difficult  words,  and  to  make  myself  as  plain  and 
easily  to  be  understood  as  possible.  I  am  frequently  being  com¬ 
plimented  upon  the  plainness  of  my  language,  and  actually  was  so 
at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  at  which  your  correspondent  asked  the 
very  foolish  question  he  refers  to  in  his  “  Appeal.”  When  the 
question  was  asked,  I  realised  at  once,  as  also  did  others  present, 
that  the  object  in  asking  it  was  to  raise  a  laugh,  if  possible,  at  my 
expense.  As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  my  experience  as  a  culti¬ 
vator  goes  back  over  a  long  period,  and  for  many  years,  by  adopting 
the  practices  I  now  recommend,  I  was  able  to  produce  good  crops  of 
Onions  scarcely  injured  by  the  maggot. 

I  stated  at  the  lecture  referred  to  that  I  have,  during  the  past 
autumn,  visited  many  hundreds  of  gardens  and  allotments  in  which 
more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Onion  beds  had  been  greatly 
injured  by  the  pest,  and  the  comparatively  few  good  uninjured 
beds  I  met  with  were  all  either  from  February  sowings,  or  had 
been  transplanted  from  sowings  in  the  autumn.  I  was  careful  to 
state  that  I  did  not  believe  there  was  any  nostrum  we  could  use — 
soot  and  lime,  or  anything  else — by  the  sowing  of  which  we  could 
obtain  immunity  from  the  insect  without  good  cultivation  through¬ 
out,  and  I  stated  minutely  what  that  good  cultivation  consisted 
of  ;  but  your  correspondent  now  says,  “  We  want  to  get  a  little 
farther.”  I  trust  he  will  succeed  in  so  doing  ;  certainly  his  own 
contribution  fails  to  carry  us  “  any  farther.” 

I  will  now,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  describe  the  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  I  recommended  as  from  my  own  experience  and  observation 
being  likely  to  lead  to  success.  In  October  or  November  a  good 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  25  tons 
per  acre,  should  be  spread  over  the  land,  then  digging  deeply, 
keeping  a  good  open  trench  and  placing  the  manure  well  at  the 
bottom  of  it  regularly  as  the  work  proceeds,  also  throwing  up 
the  surface  soil  open  roughly  for  the  winter.  About  the  middle 
of  February  this  land  to  be  again  dug  or  forked  over,  but  not 
deeply  enough  to  bring  up  the  manure  to  the  surface,  selecting  a  dry 
day  for  the  work.  Immediately  this  digging  or  forking  is  done, 
spread  freshly  slaked  lime  over  the  ground,  a  hushel  to  each 
rod,  and  then  at  once  tread  the  whole  surface  evenly  and 
thoroughly,  thus  affixing  the  lime  in  the  upper  crust  of  the  soil. 
Next  sow  thinly  in  shallow  drills  9  inches  apart.  Tread  in  the 
seed  by  running  the  feet  along  each  side  of  the  drill,  then  rake 
the  ground,  but  not  taking  off  all  small  stones,  as  this  causes  early 
encrustation  of  the  surface. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  can  be  seen  go  amongst  them 
with  a  very  small  hand  hoe,  and  lightly  scratch  over  the  soil  just 
sufficiently  to  destroy  the  small  weeds  and  to  break  the  crust 
forming  on  the  surface.  Repeat  this  hoeing  in  about  three  weeks, 
and  again  at  least  twice  more  at  similar  intervals.  Follow 
each  of  the  successive  hoeings  with  light  dressings  of  soot.  The 
soot  coming  in  contact  with  the  lime  yields  ammonia,  the  smell 
of  which  warns  .ff  the  fly  so  long  as  the  fumes  continue.  The 
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growth  of  the  young  plants  is  also  poshed  along  rapidly.  Thus 
t^wo  good  objects  are  attained  by  the  early  and  repeated  hoeings 
and  successive  soot  sprinklings. 

Early  thinning  also  is  advised  where  thinning  is  found  necessary. 
Late  thinnings,  as  frequently  practised,  often  invite  maggot  attacks 
by  exposing  the  most  tender  part  of  the  plants  to  the  enemy,  while 
the  root  disturbance  checks  the  growth  of  the  Onions.  The  fly 
unquestionably  goes  to  the  weakest  plants  and  weakest  parts,  hence 
the  necessity  for  early  sowings  and  good  cultivation  throughout,  to 
push  along  growth  in  order  that  the  plants  may  form  a  stout 
maggot-resisting  outer  covering  by  the  time  the  fly  appears  for 
depositing  eggs.  Hand-weeding  ought  never  to  be  necessary,  the 
weeds  being  kept  down  easily  and  efficiently  by  early  and  frequent 
hoeings ;  if  they  are  allowed  to  grow  they  exclude  air  from  the 
stems  of  the  young  Onions,  which  are  made  tender  in  consequence, 
and  easily  pierced  by  the  newly  hatched  maggots. 

As  a  further  reply  to  “  W.  S.  E.,”  I  would  inform  him  of  an 
excellent  method  of  providing  small  plants  for  the  fly  to  deposit 
its  eggs  upon.  Sow  the  main  bed  early  in  February  as  above 
advised,  and  cultivate  likewise,  then  in  the  latter  half  of  March 
sow  a  few  rows  thickly  near  the  same  ;  the  later  plants  will  almost 
surely  be  badly  infested,  to  be  eventually  cleared  away,  and 
the  ground  planted  with  some  other  crop.  As  proof  of  this  I 
will  cite  a  case  which  came  under  my  own  observation  last  season. 
A  clergyman  of  this  county  (Norfolk)  sowed  half  of  a  large  bed  early 
in  February,  and  the  remaining  half  about  the  middle  of  March, 
treating  both  portions  alike  in  other  respects,  and  cultivating  both 
well.  Results  :  Those  from  February  sowing  were  a  full  and 
remarkably  fine  crop,  quite  uninjured  by  the  maggot.  The  March- 
sown  portion  on  the  other  hand  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  enemy. — W.  K.  W. 

[Our  correspondent  is  the  last  man  to  “shroud”  his  practical 
teaching  in  a  “haze  of  long  names;”  at  the  same  time,  he  will 
admit  that  “  W.  S.  E.”  has  been  the  means  of  eliciting  valuable 
information,  including  that  supplied  by  “W.  K.  W.”  The 
“  appeal  ”  added  one  more  instance  to  the  many  of  questioners 
becoming  educators  by  calling  forth  experience  that  must  be  of 
service  to  many,  and  which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
dormant.  We  have  placed  eggs  of  the  Onion  fly  on  the  tender 
stems  of  young  plants,  also  at  the  same  time  on  the  hardened  stems 
of  autumn-sown  Onions.  The  resulting  maggots  entered  the 
former  with  the  greatest  ease,  but  perished  in  the  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  latter.  Let  others  try  this  simple  experiment  during 
the  ensuing  season.  We  have  other  communications  in  hand.] 


THE  GLORY  OF  THE  SNOW. 

In  a  recent  note  on  hardy  flowers  I  spoke  of  the  Chionodoxas, 
and  now  that  some  of  the  other  varieties  are  in  bloom  a  short  space 
may  perhaps  be  profitably  devoted  to  them.  In  speaking  of  the 
little  patch  in  the  centre  of  C.  sardensis  I  was  unaware  that  some 
of  the  flowers  of  this  species  do  not  exhibit  this  feature.  The 
Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod  very  kindly  sent  me  some  blooms  of  the 
typical  C.  sardensis  from  his  garden,  and  these  were  not  only  blue 
to  the  centre,  only  the  anthers  showing  white,  but  the  blue  was 
much  finer  and  more  intense  than  any  of  my  flowers.  By  the 
same  post  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Whittall,  the  discoverer  of 
C.  sardensis,  in  which  he  said  he  wished  to  know  if  the  “  dark¬ 
eyed  ”  variety  had  shown  this  feature,  as  he  had  a  suspicion  that  it 
was  the  result  of  the  soil.  That  morning  one  of  the  flowers  of  this 
“dark-eyed”  variety  opened,  and,  so  far  from  exhibiting  a  dark 
spot  in  the  centre,  showed  a  small  white  eye  or  patch.  A  few  days 
ago  one  of  my  correspondents  in  this  country  wrote  me  that  some 
of  the  Chionodoxas  with  “  smoke  coloured  ”  eyes  had  opened. 
This  appears  to  be  another  instance  of  what  has  been  observed 
with  some  plants,  the  soil  and  situation  affecting  them  in  several 
ways.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  grower  of  C.  sardensis 
regarding  their  experience  of  this. 

The  changes  effected  by  soil  or  situation  may  perhaps  be 
accountable  for  the  differences  of  opinion  regarding  C.  traolusi, 
another  “Glory  of  the  Snow”  found  by  Mr.  Whittall,  many 
growers  regarding  it  as  the  same  as  C.  Luciliae  ;  one  firm,  indeed, 
withdrawing  it  from  their  lists  until  its  distinctness  was  proved  or 
disproved.  Writing  in  the  Journal  last  spring,  I  said  that  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  distinct,  as  it  was  much  brighter  in  colour.  My  bulbs 
were  not  from  Mr.  Whittall  direct,  but  from  a  dealer  who  obtains 
bulbs  through  him,  and  in  writing  Mr.  Whittall  lately  I  stated  my 
opinion,  which,  I  am  glad  to  know,  is  confirmed  by  that  gentleman, 
who  says — “I  am  glad  you  see  the  difference  that  exists  in  tmolusi, 
as  it  appears  to  me  that  others  have  been  slow  in  recognising  it. 
There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  will  eventually  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a  distinct  variety.”  This  season  C.  tmolusi  has 
again  flowered,  and,  after  careful  examination  and  comparison  with 


C.  Lucilim  of  many  shades  of  colour,  I  feel  confident  that  they  are 
distinct  from  a  garden  point  of  view,  although  not  so  from  a 
botanist’s  view.  The  true  C.  tmolusi  will  be  found  brighter  in  the 
garden  than  C.  Lucilim. 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  Glories  of  the  Snow  is 
C.  Alleni,  also  one  of  Mr.  Whittall’s  discoveries,  and  named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  James  Allen  of  Shepton  Mallet.  This  I  flowered 
last  year,  but  when  asked  my  opinion  by  Mr.  Allen,  I  confessed 
myself  unable  to  give  one  founded  upon  the  flowers  then  to  be 
seen.  They  appeared  very  like  those  of  C.  grandiflora  (syn. 
gigantea),  but  more  starry  in  form.  All  the  Chionodoxas  improve 
very  much  when  established  for  a  time,  and  now  that  C.  Alleni  has 
become  established  one  can  see  that  Mr.  Whittall  was  justified  in 
thinking  it  the  finest  of  the  Glories  of  the  Snow.  In  my  garden 
it  is  larger  and  brighter  than  C.  grandiflora,  and  my  few  bulbs  are, 
as  I  write,  showing  most  beautiful  flowers,  the  starry  appearance 
having  given  place  to  well-formed  broad  petals.  No  doubt  many 
growers  of  the  Chionodoxas  for  the  first  time  are  disappointed  with 
the  flowers,  but  in  time  this  disappointment  will  give  place  to 
delight  at  their  beauty.  Another  break  in  the  Chionodoxas  has 
appeared  this  season  in  Mr.  Allen’s  garden.  This  is  a  seedling  with 
maroon-coloured  anthers.  It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  future 
of  the  Glories  of  the  Snow,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  their 
being  brought  together  in  our  gardens  will  lead  to  endless  crossing 
and  intercrossing,  which  with  flowers  so  free  in  seeding  as  these 
will  give  us  many  varieties  of  form  and  colour. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  a  letter  has  reached  me  from  another 
correspondent,  an  excellent  botanist  and  a  large  grower  of  hardy 
flowers.  He  says  that  nearly  all  the  flowers  of  the  “dark-centred  ” 
C.  sardensis  have  the  anthers  diseased  with  a  growth  like  smut 
in  Wheat,  and  that  this  gives  the  flower  a  darker  appearance  in 
the  centre,  but  that  there  is  no  darker  colouring  on  the  patch. — 
S.  Aknott. 


ALARMING  INCREASE  OF  THE  CURRANT  BUD 

MITE. 

It  is  with  no  wish  to  pose  as  an  alarmist  to  placid  and  comfort¬ 
able  fruit  growers  that  I  draw  fresh  attention  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
that  insidious  Black  Currant  pest,  Phytoptus  ribis,  but  it  is  certain 
that  if  some  of  them  do  not  rapidly  arouse  themselves  it  will  have 
established  itself  so  firmly  that  no  easy  and  economical  means  of 
riddance  will  suffice.  Although  the  amount  of  damage  done  to 
Currants  this  year  will  be  enormous,  very  little  attention  appears  to 
be  paid  to  the  cause.  When  birds  clear  off  the  buds  there  is  a 
vigorous  outcry  against  the  feathered  marauders,  but  the  far  more 
serious  operations  of  the  mite  are  passed  over  unremarked.  If  this 
general  apathy  continues  much  longer  the  enemy  will  be  as  firmly 
established  as  the  Potato  disease,  and,  although  the  Currant  crop  is 
not  of  course  so  important  as  that  of  the  noble  tuber,  it  would  be  a 
calamity  if  the  bulk  of  it  were  lost. 

There  are  several  points  of  interest  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  Currant  Phytoptus,  and  one  of  the  most  important  is  its 
more  marked  partiality  for  one  variety  than  others.  That  sort,  by 
an  irony  of  fate  which  market  growers  will  fully  feel  the  keenness 
of  when  they  find  time  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  matter,  the  one 
which  is  far  the  most  extensively  cultivated  for  sale.  So  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  Baldwin’s  is  the  Black  Currant  which  possesses  the 
negative  quality  of  attracting  Phytoptus  ribis  the  most  strongly  ; 
indeed,  in  a  series  of  observations  carefully  conducted  in  several 
different  places,  I  have  noted  that  where  there  is  a  selection  of  sorts 
grown  Baldwin’s  practically  constitutes  itself  the  grazing  ground  of 
the  enemy.  Now,  there  might  be  a  certain  comfort  in  this  were  it 
presumable  that  with  the  variety  named  out  of  the  way  the  mite 
would  take  itself  off  altogether,  but  its  palate  is  not  so  dainty  that 
it  will  refuse  all  food  because  its  own  particular  delicacy  is  not 
there.  Knowing  as  I  do  that  the  great  market  sort  is  a  popular 
garden  Currant  as  well,  I  think  it  likely  that  many  gardeners  as  well 
as  marketers  may  be  in  a  position  to  say  whether  my  observation  in 
certain  parts  of  Kent  is  borne  out  in  other  districts. 

Another  point  of  interest  connected  with  the  mite  is  its  remark¬ 
able  tenacity  of  life.  As  a  result  of  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Butt,  the  very  intelligent  agent  at  Chilham  Castle,  he  brought  some 
mites  for  microscopic  investigation.  A  very  thin  transverse  slice  had 
been  cut  from  an  infested  bud  with  a  sham  raz  r  and  isolated  for  a 
week,  with  two  cr  three  of  the  “  maggots  ”  clinging  affectionately  to 
it.  Although  their  ardour  must  have  sensibly  diminished  before  the 
end  of  the  seven  days,  for  long  ere  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
slice  was  dried  and  shrivelled,  they  still  showed  unmistakeable  signs 
of  vitality,  twisting  and  curving  in  a  series  of  wavy  undulations. 
Although  there  is  no  important  practical  deduction  to  be  drawn  from 
this  pronounced  reluctance  of  the  pest  to  perish  under  adverse  corn 
ditions,  yet  the  fact  points  to  a  retention  of  vitality  much  greater 
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than  that  which  distinguishes  many  other  minute  organisms,  and 
leads  to  the  opinion  that  simple  methods  of  extirpation  will  not 
suffice. 

A  microscope  of  moderate  power  used  under  artificial  light  does 
not  present  the  most  favourable  meaus  of  studying  the  pest 
minutely,  and  under  such  conditions  it  resolves  itself  into  an 
organism  bearing  no  distant  resemblance  to  an  Onion  grub,  but 
according  to  more  complete  observations  it  is  a  cylindrical  body 
devoid  of  legs,  except  for  two  pairs  situated  close  to  the  head.  Its 
effects  are  more  familiar.  Its  attacks  may  always  be  distinguished 
by  the  abnormal  form  of  the  buds.  They  lose  their  conical  shape, 
broadening  and  becoming  more  cupped.  Moreover,  the  even  folding 
of  the  segments  gives  place  to  a  more  scale-like  structure.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  overlooking  an  attack,  as  these  results  are  always 
palpable  and  prominent.  Damage  is  done  in  the  first  place  by  the 
injury  to  the  buds  leading  to  partial  or  complete  loss  of  crop,  and 
subsequently  by  the  dying  of  the  shoots.  When  in  Lincolnshire  at 
Christmas  I  was  shown  some  Currants  stricken  by  a  mysterious 
malady  which  proved  to  be  the  Phytoptus.  A  glance  showed  that 
the  attack  was  a  serious  one,  and  on  removing  some  of  the  shoots  it 
was  found  that  they  were  quite  hollow,  in  fact  the  bushes  were  all 
but  dead.  The  disease  had  been  first  noted  three  or  four  years 
previously,  and  a  fear  was  expressed  that  it  had  spread  to  a 
neighbouring  garden.  Unfortunately  for  the  other  Currant  growers 
in  the  vicinity  it  had  spread,  not  in  the  neighbouring  garden  alone, 
but  all  over  the  locality,  and  had  done  immense  damage  to  the  crop. 
There  is  reason  to  judge  that  had  the  attack  been  allowed  to  come 
within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  at  first,  and  the  shoots  infested 
had  been  removed  and  burned,  this  widespread  evil  would  have  been 
averted. 

Currant  growers  must  awaken  to  the  importance  of  dealing  with 
this  pest  promptly  and  rigorously.  If  ever  the  good  old  adage  of  a 
stitch  in  time  saving  nine  held  good  it  would  be  in  this  case.  The 
removal  and  burning  of  infested  shoots  brings  down  a  just  Nemesis 
on  the  head  of  the  offender,  reducing  him  to  his  elements  and  con- 
vert'ng  him  into  manure,  while  free  applications  of  freshly  slaked 
lime  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  Those  who  are  wise  will  not 
defer  operations  until  they  have  an  acre  or  two  of  Currants  to 
destroy,  but  will  begin  while  a  few  snips  with  the  secateurs  are 
sufficient  to  keep  the  liliputian  destroyer  in  subjection. — W.  P. 
Wright. 


Kose  Show  Fixtures  in  1894. 

June  27th  (Wednesday). — Windsor  (N.R.S.). 

„  28th  (Thursday). — Canterbury,  Eltham,  and  Sutton. 

„  30th  (Saturday). — Sittingbourne. 

July  3rd  (Tuesday)  Farningbam. 

„  4th  (Wednesday). — Croydon  and  Eeigate. 

„  5th  (Thursday). — Hereford  and  Norwich. 

„  7th  (Saturday).— Crystal  Palace  (N.R.S.). 

„  10th  (Tuesday). — Gloucester  and  Wolverhampton.* 

„  11th  (Wednesday). — Hitchin. 

„  12th  (Thursday). —  Bath,  Harleston,  Woodbridge,  and  Worksop. 

„  17th  (Tuesday). — Helensburgh. 

„  19th  (Thursday). — Halifax  (N.R  S.).,  Halesworth,  and  Trentham. 

„  21st  (Saturday). — Manchester. 

*  A  Show  lasting  three  days. 

Any  date  of  Rose  shows,  or  of  other  horticultural  exhibitions  where 
Roses  form  a  leading  feature,  not  named  above,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
as  soon  as  fixed,  for  insertion  in  future  lists.  —  Edward  Mawley, 
MosebanJi,  JBerkhavisted,  Herts. 

Farningham  Rose  Show. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  alter  the  date  of  our  Rose  Show  from  the 
27th  June  to  the  3rd  July.  Kindly  notify  the  same  in  your  next 
issue. — Stanley  Edwardes,  Hon.  Sec. 

[This  appears  to  be  a  second  alteration  (no  doubt  for  the  best  of 
reasons),  as  the  date  we  published  last  week  was  supplied  through  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  and  received  by  us  as  we  were  preparing  for 
press.! 

N.R.S.  Northern  and  Southern  Rose  Exhibitions, 

*'•  D.,  Beal"  discourses  moresuo  and  well  in  his  letter  to  you,  page  186, 
on  the  above  and  other  topics.  I  propose  to  deal  shortly  with  them,  and 
theii  give  your  readers  the  result  of  a  recently  held  Tea  Rose  election. 
I  think  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  amateur  “  D.,  Beal,"  refers  to  has  fair 
cause  for  complaint  if  the  N.R.S.  has  decided  (“agreed  to  recommend" 
are  the  words  used)  on  Gloucester  for  our  southern  show  in  1895, 


Gloucester  is  only  thirty  miles  from  Hereford  where  we  held  our 
provincial  show  in  1891,  and  it  does  seem  hard  on  the  real  southern 
districts,  as  Gloucester  is  more  a  western  than  a  southern  city,  if  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  all  the  southern  towns  are  to  be  passed  over  for  a  second 
show  within  four  years  in  the  same  locality.  Is  it  not  premature  for  the 
N.R.S,  to  decide  on  next  year’s  shows  nearly  twelve  months  in  advance 
of  the  time,  and  without  giving  a  hearing  to  other  claimants  for  the 
distinction  of  holding  a  Rose  meeting  in  conjunction  with  our  Society? 

In  one  of  your  contemporaries,  Mr.  Pemberton,  to  whom  the  credit 
of  this  new  departure  is  due,  says  in  his  opinion  that  the  southern 
meeting  seems  intended  for  towns  more  or  less  south  of  London.  I  am 
not  in  his  confidence,  so  cannot  say  whether  by  this  he  inferentially 
disapproves  of  the  Gloucester  fixture,  but  it  would  appear  so.  I  think 
that  the  Isle  of  Wight  being  quite  a  terra  incognita  to  most  rosarians 
who  are  exhibitors,  but  a  truly  delightful  place,  would  be  a  far  preferable 
meeting  ground  in  1895  for  the  southern  show. 


Clashing  op  Shows. 

As  a  quondam  cricketer  and  old  member  of  the  M.C.C.  I  take 
exception  to  the  method  in  which  “  D.,  Beal  "  makes  his  comparison. 
By  it  a  non-cricketer  would  think  that  all  the  fixtures  arranged  by  the 
M.C.C,  for  four  months  sum  up  to  the  figure  twenty.  If  “  D.,  Beal" 
added  a  cool  100  to  his  figures  he  would  be  nearer  the  mark,  so  that 
his  statement  as  to  the  facility  of  fixing  the  dates  of  cricket  matches 
and  the  difficulty  of  arranging  Rose  shows  has  not  the  point  he  would 
wish  us  to  believe.  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  if  a  proper  effort  were 
made,  and,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  previous  letter,  the  N.R.S.  had  the 
authority  it  should  by  now  have  achieved  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  arranging  matters.  The  Reigate  executive's  action  to  Croydon  has 
caused  considerable  annoyance,  and  will  do  our  local  Society  harm,  but 
it  may  also  affect  the  Reigate  support  in  another  year  if  similar  tactics 
are  pursued.  The  Farningham  Rose  Society  has,  after  considerable 
trouble  in  arriving  at  an  alternative  date,  finally  altered  their  meeting 
to  the  3rd  July,  and  the  Sutton  Society  to  the  28th  June.  In  the  same 
manner  the  Reigate  Committee  might  still  give  way  and  benefit 
materially  hereafter  by  their  action. 

Queen’s  Prize  for  Roses. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  know  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  who  represent 
the  trade  on  this  question,  but  I  am  rather  afraid  that  the  saying, 
“  Fine  words  butter  no  Parsnips  ”  are  truly  applicable  in  regard  to 
“  D.,  BeaVs"  handsome  testimonial  to  the  “generosity”  of  their 
“  feelings."  However,  the  trade  growers  had  not  the  chance  given 
them  to  exhibit  such  a  noble  abnegation  of  self-interest,  although,  as  I 
know  absolutely  from  the  gentleman  who  represented  the  Royal  donor 
in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  this  matter,  there  was  no  restriction 
placed  on  the  mode  of  allocating  the  cup. 

As  to  “  D.,  Beal's"  assertion  that  the  small  grower  has  as  good  a 
chance  as  the  big  amateur,  all  I  need  say  is  that  as  a  small  grower  I 
totally  disagree  with  him,  and  am  prepared  to  name  six  amateurs 
between  whom  the  prize  will  lie,  against  whom  the  growers  under  1000 
have  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  chance.  Such  small  growers  as 
may  attend  the  Windsor  Show  will  not  risk  their  best  twelves  in  such  a 
fruitless  effort,  and  the  competition  will  be  confined  to  the  larger 
growers.  According  to  the  season  the  result  will  be  easily  gauged 
within  a  week  of  the  event ;  but  as  I  say,  it  will  rest  between  six 
of  the  great  amateurs. 


The  Best  Eighteen  Tea  Roses  for  Exhibition. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  election  for  the  best  twenty-four  H.P.  Roses, 
published  on  page  162, 1  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  following  well- 
known  rosarians  to  an  election  of  the  best  eighteen  Tea  Roses — viz., 
Messrs.  E.  M.  Bethune,  H.  A.  Berners,  F.  R.  Burnside,  S.  P.  Budd, 
J.  Burrell,  B.  R.  Cant,  F.  Cant,  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  A.  Foster-Melliar, 
A.  Hill-Gray,  G.  E.  Jeans,  B.  B.  Lindsell,  H.  V.  Machin,  G.  Mount, 
0.  G.  Orpen,  A.  Prince,  and  D.  Prior  &  Sons.  They  were  all  good 
enough  to  respond  to  my  request,  and  in  the  result  sent  a  total  selection 
of  thirty-one  varieties  of  Tea  Roses ;  of  these  twenty  were  placed,  the 
last  four  being  bracketed  equal.  The  eighteen  available  votes  were 
given  in  the  following  order  : — 


Catherine  Mermet  . 'S 

Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  .../ 

Marie  Van  Houtte  . \  18  votes. 

Souvenir  d’Elise  V  ardon . . .  ( 

The  Bride . 

Anna  Ollivier  . 

Hon.  Edith  Gifford 
Innocents  Pirola... 

Mardchal  Niel  .  16 

Ethel  Brownlow 
Madame  Cusin... 


Ernest  Metz . 

Madame  de  Watteville  ... 
Madame  Hoste . 


14  votes. 


Niphftos  . 

Souvenir  d’un  Ami 


1 


12 


ij 


Chopatra  . 1 

Franc  sea  Kruger . ( 

Rubens  . r  10  „ 

Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  1 


The  above  formed  the  best  twenty  varieties  in  the  opinion  of  the 
electors,  whose  names  will  be  generally  recognized  as  those  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  exhibitors  of  Tea  Roses  in  the  kingdom.  The  Roses  proxime 
accesserunt  were  Caroline  Kuster  and  Princess  of  Wales,  eight  votes. 
Of  the  others,  Madame  Lambard  got  six,  Jean  Ducher  two,  and  the 
following  only  one  vote  each  : — Comtesse  Panisse,  Devoniensis,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Madame  Bravy,  Madame  Berard,  and  Medea. 
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I  think  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  vote  for  Medea  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Frank  Cant,  of  whose  selection  of  this  variety,  even  if  he  be  alone 
in  his  opinion,  it  is  worth  while  taking  a  mental  note. — Chables 
J.j^GBAHAME. 

Noeth  and  South. 

I  FIND  I  misunderstood  Mr.  Astley  about  the  Madame  Berard 
referred  to  on  page  162.  I  thought  the  plant  was  grown  on  the  aide  of 
the  wall  facing  south.  I  was  mistaken,  it  seems,  as  it  faces  N.N.B. 
In  pointing  out  the  advanced  state  of  vegetation  in  the  west  I  hope  I 
have  hinted  to  those  responsible  for  drawing  a  county  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  longitudinally  across  England  and  Wales,  separating  the  northern 
from  the  southern  zone  for  National  Rose  Exhibition  purposes,  that 
they  ought  to  consider  the  state  of  vegetation  from  east  to  west  as  well 
as  from  north  to  south,  for  I  presume  that  the  Northern  Provincial 
■Show  of  National  Rose  Society  will  be  held  in  the  northern  counties 
in  July  and  the  Southern  Provincial  in  the  southern  counties  in  June. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  strike  an  average  between 
eastern  and  western  states  of  vegetation  at  the  same  date  in  the  Rose 
season  before  we  can  fairly  decide  which  ought  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  northern  or  southern  counties  ;  i.e.,  provided  that  the  county 
line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  as  straight  as  possible  from  east  to  west, 
and  I  think  it  should  be. — H.  V.  Machin. 

Obsebvations  on  Roses. 

The  past  open  winter  has  been  favourable  to  Roses,  notwithstanding 
its  sudden  tempestuous  eccentricities  and  frequent  deluges  of  rain;  The 
queen  of  flowers  promises  to  be  considerably  earlier  than  usual  this  year 
if  the  crucial  element  of  frost — a  consummate  artist,  but  also  a  terrible 
destroyer — does  not  intervene.  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cant  of  Colchester 
wrote  to  me  fully  a  fortnight  ago  that  there  were  shoots  on  his  Rose 
trees  nearly  4  inches  long.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Cranston  of  Here¬ 
ford  informed  me  that  many  of  the  Roses  in  his  large  cool  conservatory 
were  coming  into  bloom.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  what  remains  of  the 
spring  will  prove  propitious,  and  that  we  will  not  have  too  many 
“afflictive  visitations”  of  east  and  north  winds,  which  when  they 
come  swooping  down  like  elemental  demons  upon  our  beautiful  gardens, 
bring  desolation  in  their  train.  Nature  never  does  betray  the  heart 
that  loves  her,  save  when  she  brings  such  messengers  as  these.  The 
pious  iEueas,  immortalised  by  Virgil,  suffered  considerably  less  from 
their  sudden  onset  than  does  the  modern  rosarian  when  his  fairest 
treasures  are  thus  taken  by  surprise.  But  not  seldom  the  season  of 
bloom  is  as  exacting  in  its  influence,  and  as  tragic  in  its  issues,  as  the 
period  of  growth. 

Last  summer  has  been  eulogised  by  several  eminent  writers  on  Rose 
cultivation,  I  have  never  heard  it  blessed  by  any  rosarian.  So  far  as  I 
know  the  great  Rose  cultivators  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  their 
Roses  suffered  greatly  from  the  scorching,  unmitigated,  solar  blaze  of 
the  tropical  summer  of  1893.  It  has  been  asserted  by  a  very  few 
horticultural  journalists  that  certain  dark  Roses  during  that  memorable 
season  were  at  their  best ;  such,  however,  was  by  no  means  my 
experience  with  such  varieties  as  Victor  Hugo,  Reynolds  Hole,  and  Sir 
Rowland  Hill.  With  these  and  many  others,  systematic  watering  did  no 
good.  Their  exquisite  complexion  was,  during  the  terrible  heat  of  the 
summer,  entirely  destroyed,  nor  was  it  recovered  till  late  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  benignant  coolness,  characteristic  of  that  season,  providentially 
intervened. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the  lighter 
coloured  varieties,  in  my  own  garden  at  least,  produced  magnificent 
blooms.  Early  in  the  season,  before  they  had  experienced  the  full  heat 
of  July,  the  flowers  which  appeared  on  La  France,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Magna  Charta,  White  Lady,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Margaret  Dickson, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  Belle  Lyonaisse  were  marvellous  to  behold.  But 
meanwhile  these  Roses  were  receiving  artificially  those  essential, 
periodical  supplies  of  moisture  which  Nature,  their  unnatural  parent, 
most  mercilessly  denied.  But  what,  contemporaneously,  was  the 
experience  of  the  southern  English  rosarians,  whose  acres  of  Roses 
were  roasting  in  the  sun  ?  This,  their  temporary  reverses  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  universal  triumphs  of  those  heroic  northern  cultivators, 
Messrs.  Dickson  of  Newtownards,  Messrs.  Harkness,  and  Messrs.  Cocker, 
whose  Roses  had  a  cooler  atmosphere,  and  more  assistance  from  the 
clouds,  were  eloquent  to  declare.  Thus  it  was  that  the  floral  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Colchester,  Hereford,  Cheshunt  and  Oxford  had  to  take  a 
comparatively  subordinate  place,  while  those  of  Bedale,  Newtownards 
and  Aberdeen  reigned  supreme. 

I  have  only  been  speaking  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  ;  in  the  department 
assigned  to  Tea  Rosea  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cant 
achieved  six  premier  distinctions.  This  fact  appears  very  strongly  to 
indicate  that  the  season  of  1893,  while  distinctly  antagonistic  to  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  especially  to  the  darker  varieties  of  these,  was  not 
altogether  unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  development  of  those  beautiful 
Tea  Roses,  which  are  the  most  perpetual  and  floriferous  we  possess. 
What  other  “  family  ”  in  colour,  form,  or  delicate  fragrance  can  be 
placed,  unless  at  a  great  disadvantage,  in  comparison  with  these  ?  I 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  will  not  be 
deemed  inferior  to  Gustave  Piganeau,  The  Bride  to  A.  K.  Williams,  or 
Catherine  Mermet  to  Alfred  Colomb,  when  the  dimensions  of  a  Rose, 
however  exceptional  or  impressive,  shall  be  reckoned  of  less  importance 
than  other  endowments,  too  long  under-estimated,  if  not  absolutely 
ignored. — David  R.  Williamson. 


Events  of  the  Week. — The  only  horticultural  event  which  will 
take  place  during  the  ensuing  week  is  the  Exhibition  of  spring  flowers 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  the  17th.  Being  a  favourable  season 
a  good  display  should  be  forthcoming  at  this  Show. 

-  The  Weather  in  London.  —  Chang''able  weather  has 

prevailed  in  the  metropolis  since  publishing  our  last  issue.  Friday,  the 
9th,  was  showery,  but  Saturday  proved  fine  and  bright.  Showers  were 
prevalent  on  Sunday  morning,  the  same  also  applying  to  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  Many  fruit  trees  are  fast  developing  their  blossom  buds,  some 
Pear  flowers  being  almost  expanded.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the 
weather  is  bright  and  sunny,  but  the  wind  cold. 

-  Weather  in  the  North. — There  has  been  no  improvement 

in  the  weather  during  the  past  week.  With  the  exception  of  the  6th 
and  the  8th,  which  were  fine  for  the  greater  part,  the  usual  wet  has 
prevailed.  There  were  3°  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  but  a  rather 
good  day  was  followed  by  a  very  wet  evening.  Between  Saturday  night 
and  the  morning  of  Sunday  a  violent  south-westerly  gale  raged  for 
several  hours,  and  trees  and  buildings  have  again  suffered  severely. 
Blinding  showers  of  snow,  sleet,  and  rain  fell  at  intervals  during  the 
whole  of  Sunday  and  Monday.  Tuesday  morning  was  calm  but  cold 
and  dull,  and  the  barometer  promises  no  change  for  the  better. — B.  D., 
S.  Perthshire. 

-  Whins  and  Furze. — It  will  be  news  to  your  Scotch  readers, 

and  a  good  few  English  ones  I  imagine,  to  learn  from  “  M.”  (page  184) 
that  the  Furze  is  a  “  Ulex  ”  and  the  Whin  a  “  Genista,”  seeing  that 
Ulex,  Furze,  Gorse,  and  Whin  mean  one  and  the  same  plant.  What 
Genista  does  he  mean?  It  can’t  be  the  Broom.  When  Burns  wrote  in 
“  Tam  o’  Shanter  ” — “  And  through  the  Whins  and  by  the  cairn.  Where 
hunters  fand  the  murdered  bairn,”  he  meant  the  Furze  (Ulex),  as  any 
Scotch  reader  knows. — J.  S.  W. 

-  Gardening  Appointments.— Mr.  George  Gregory,  late  of 

Fern  Lodge,  Bracknell,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Lord 
Portarlington,  Came  House,  Dorchester,  Dorset.  Mr.  F,  Conn  has  been 
appointed  gardener  to  Capt.  Winthorp,  at  Barton  Court,  Kintbury,  in 
succession  to  Mr.  W.  Young.  Mr.  Conn  has  been  foreman  in  the  gardens 
for  several  years. 

-  Spring  Flowers  are  now  abundant  in  the  conservatory  of 

the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent’s  Park,  and  produce  a  remarkably 
beautiful  display.  Azalea  amoena,  which  was  introduced  to  this 
country  from  Shanghai  by  Fortune  in  1850,  is  well  represented.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  flowers  of  this  distinct  small¬ 
growing  species  differ  from  those  of  the  indica  type  in  having  a  calyx 
enlarged  into  the  size  and  form  of  the  corolla,  and  as  it  is  also  identical 
in  colour,  the  plant  appears  to  have  a  double  flower. 

-  Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhibition,  Earl’s  Court. — 

The  short  notice  which  I  sent  you  for  publication  is  not  quite  what 
I  intended,  I  therefore  ask  you  to  kindly  substitute  the  following : 
It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers,  particularly  those  who  were 
awarded  prizes  at  the  above  exhibitions,  and  who,  like  myself,  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  handling  the  money,  to  know  that  I  intend  with  the 
support  of  other  prizewinners  to  raise  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
test  case.  I  will  give  my  £3  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  promises  of 
subscriptions  from  those  interested. — Frank  Cant,  Braiswich  Nursery, 
Colchester. 

-  New  Work  on  Botany,— Messrs.  Jarrold  &  Sons  have  just 

published  an  interesting  work  entitled  “  Object  Lessons  in  Botany  from 
Forest,  Field,  and  Garden,”  by  Mr.  E.  Snelgrove.  Botany  rightly 
taught  is  the  most  pleasurable  of  sciences  ;  and  the  guiding  principle 
adopted  by  the  author  in  the  preparation  of  his  book — namely,  that  of 
using  common  objects  for  illustration  of  unknown  characters  and 
functions,  not  only  arouses  interest,  but  must  impart  a  large  amount  of 
sound  instruction.  The  book  will  be  useful  to  teachers  in  elementary 
schools,  and  should  be  a  means  of  opening  pleasant  paths  to  their  young 
students. 
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-  The  summer  Exhibition  of  the  AYLESBURY  Floeal  AND 

Horticultural  Society  will  take  place  on  July  5th,  and  a  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Exhibition  will  be  held  on  November  14th  and  15th. 

-  We  are  informed  that  the  annual  Show  of  the  Fawsley  and 

District  Cottage  Garden  Society  will  be  held  on  Monday,  August  6th, 
when  prizes  will  be  offered  for  home-made  jams  of  1893  and  1894  made 
by  cottagers’  wives. 

-  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 

summer  Show  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  August  17th.  A  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Exhibition  will  also  take  place  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  on  Friday,  November  9th,  1894. 

-  Ancient  Society  op  York  Florists.— We  understand  that 

this  Society  will  hold  exhibitions  during  the  current  year  on  April  25th, 
May  30th,  July  4th,  August  15th,  September  5th,  and  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  November  14th,  15th,  and  16th. 

-  An  Address  on  Injurious  Insects. — A  few  evenings  ago 

Mr.  J.  R.  Riddell,  head  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  delivered  to  a 
large  meeting  of  cottagers  on  his  lordship’s  estate  at  Bulmer,  near 
Castle  Howard,  an  interesting  address  on  insects  injurious  to  fruit  trees. 

-  Scottish  Pansy  Society.— The  Jubilee  Show  of  this  popular 

Society  will  be  held  this  year  on  a  day  not  yet  fixed,  and  in  view  of  the 
interesting  fact  that  it  has  existed  for  so  long  a  time,  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  liberal  and  an  early  response  from  admirers  of  this  beautiful 
flower,  so  as  to  make  the  Show  a  large  and  attractive  one.  Mr.  William 
Mackinnon,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  is  the  Secretary. 

-  WooLTON  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

— The  second  of  the  prize  essays  was  read  by  the  winner,  Mr.  F.  Clark, 
on  Thursday  last,  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst,  the 
donor  of  the  prize,  presiding.  The  paper  was  on  “  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Plants,”  and  was  admirably  written.  Mr.  Middlehurst  kindly  offered 
to  the  Society  a  prize  of  1  guinea  for  the  best  essay  on  “  Hardy  Bulbous 
Plants.”— R.  P.  R. 

-  Wilts  Horticultural  Society.— At  the  annual  meeting 

of  this  Society,  held  in  the  Council  House,  Salisbury,  the  Mayor 
(Charles  Hoskins,  Esq.)  presiding,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr. 
H.  Nicholson,  read  a  letter  received  from  Mrs.  Walter  Henry  Williams, 
feelingly  acknowledging  a  letter  of  condolence  which  the  Committee 
at  its  previous  meeting  caused  to  be  addressed  to  her  on  the  occasion  of 
the  lamented  death  of  her  husband. 

- Daffodils  and  Dry  Summers. — A  Gloucestershire  correspon¬ 
dent  tells  me  that  Daffodils  are  going  to  flower  badly  with  him  this  year, 
whole  clumps  showing  no  flowers.  The  drought  last  summer  was  very 
severe  in  that  neighbourhood.  Can  any  readers  of  the  Journal  speak 
of  a  similar  experience  ?  In  my  garden  the  Narcissi  will  flower  as  well 
as  usual,  but  although  the  weather  was  drier  than  usual  we  did  not 
suffer  so  severely  as  many  places  did. — S.  Arnott. 

-  Red  Spider  on  Gooseberry  Bushes. — As  “  A.  D.,”  page 

184,  while  admitting  that  it  is  quite  right  to  “warn  growers”  against 
this  enemy,  yet  politely  holds  me  up  to  derision  as  having  “  insects  on 
the  brain.”  I  thought  that  everyone  would  understand  that  the  object 
of  catching  the  red  spiders  on  the  cloths  was  to  prevent  their  ascent 
and  to  prevent  the  “  good  cultivation  ”  recommended  by  “  A.  D.”  of 
forming  a  quagmire  under  each  bush  by  turning  over  the  saturated 
ground,  as  I  formerly  did  and  now  avoid.  I  am  always  ready  to  learn, 
but  find  nothing  in  “A.  D.’s  ”  note  which  I  did  not  know  before, 
except  the  remarks  already  alluded  to. — James  Hiam,  Asttoood  Bank, 
Worcestershire. 

- Presentation  to  the  Baltimore  University. — Captain 

John  Donnell  Smith  has  signified  his  intention  of  presenting  to  the 
Baltimore  University  his  valuable  botanical  library  and  herbarium,  as 
soon  as  a  suitable  building  shall  be  offered  for  their  reception,  and 
provision  made  for  their  maintenance  in  connection  with  a  department 
for  instruction  and  original  work  in  botany.  They  are  already  open  to 
students  in  botany  at  the  University.  The  herbarium  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  selected  private  herbaria  in  existence,  and  is  especially 
rich  in  the  flora  of  Guatemala  and  other  parts  of  Central  America, 
where  Captain  Donnell  Smith  has  made  large  collections  himself, 
including  a  great  number  of  new  species  and  some  new  genera.  This 
indefatigable  collector  has  again  started  on  another  visit  to  Central 

America.- (Aaijtrc.) 


-  Richmond  Horticultural  Society. — A  complimentary 

dinner  wa*  given  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Ford  last  week,  on  his  retirement  from  the 
secretaryship  of  this  Society,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  services.  He 
is  succeeded  in  the  office  by  Mr.  Capel  Smith. 

-  Presentation. — Mr.  W.  Brown,  after  many  years’  service 

in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rochford,  is  leaving  to  take  a 
nursery  of  his  own.  A  watch,  by  Benson,  subscribed  for  by  his  fellow 
workmen,  and  bearing  a  suitable  inscription,  was  presented  to  him 
last  week  in  token  of  their  esteem. 

- Astwood  Bank  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  annual 

dinner  of  this  Society  (W.  E.  Perkins,  Esq.,  in  the  chair),  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  H.  Woodward,  submitted  a  statement  of  accounts,  showing  that  the 
income  for  the  past  year  had  been  £100,  and  the  expenditure,  including 
£7  to  the  Birmingham  hospitals,  £90,  leaving  a  balance  of  ten  guineas 
to  the  Society. 

-  Citrus  trifoliata.— This  Japanese  plant  does  not  appear 

to  be  generally  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  and  during  the  early  summer  bears  a  profusion  of 
white  fragrant  flowers.  The  leaves' are  bright  green,  and  the  branches 
are  covered  with  long  sharp  spines.  In  habit  of  growth  the  plant  is 
dwarf,  and  it  will  thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil. — C. 

-  We  learn  from  an  American  contemporary  that  one  of  the 

beautiful  trees  on  the  grounds  of  the  United  States  Botanic  Garden  at 
Washington  is  a  Wahoo,  Ulmus  alata,  which  even  in  the  winter  season 
has  a  peculiar  grace  on  account  of  its  very  slender  branchlets.  A  little 
more  than  7  feet  from  the  ground  the  trunk  divides  regularly  into 
branches  which  spread  over  a  circle  60  feet  in  diameter.  The  tree  is 
55  feet  high,  and  its  trunk  girths  5  feet  at  2  feet  above  the  ground. 

-  Hibbertia  dentata. — This  beautiful  old  greenhouse  ever¬ 
green  twiner,  studded  as  it  is  at  this  early  part  of  the  year  with  its 
bright  yellow  flowers,  is  the  source  of  great  admiration.  When  trained 
under  the  rafters  of  a  greenhouse  by  means  of  three  or  four  wires  it  seems 
to  be  quite  at  home,  and  attains  a  great  length  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  even  if  allowed  but  very  limited  root  room,  provided  watering  be 
carefully  and  judiciously  done.  Loam  and  peat  seems  to  suit  it.— 
J.  S.,  Grimston. 

- Nasturtium  for  Winter  Salad.  —  A  correspondent  of 

“  American  Gardening  ”  “  finding  some  chance  seedling  Nasturtiums  in 
his  greenhouse,  allowed  them  to  grow,  which  they  did  with  a  will, 
sending  out  long  slender  vines  and  tendrils  and  producing  a  rank 
growth  of  light  colour.  These  shoots  were  tried  as  a  salad,  and  every¬ 
body  who  tasted  it  seemed  to  want  more  of  this  cress.  We  should 
welcome  Nasturtium,  with  its  pleasant  pungency,  as  a  desirable  addition 
to  oar  rather  limited  list  of  profitable  greenhouse  crops  and  salad 
materials,”  and  as  Nasturtium  (Tropseolum)  leaves  are  commonly  used 
as  cress  in  some  parts  of  England. 

-  Shorthand  for  Young  Gardeners. — Your  correspondents, 

“  W.  P.  W.”  and  “  F.  D.”  (pages  123  and  190),  are  apparently  in  doubt 
as  to  the  advisability  of  recommending  young  gardeners  to  learn  short¬ 
hand.  To  a  certain  extent  I  agree  with  them  that  the  time  required  to 
become  an  expert  in  the  “  winged  art  ”  might  be  more  advantageously 
employed  by  garden  assistants.  That  some  gardeners  have  derived 
benefit  from  it  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  in  my  own  case  it  has  proved 
specially  useful.  At  Southampton  Show  last  August,  too,  I  noticed  on 
the  prize-winning  cards  of  a  well-known  exhibitor  some  phonographic 
characters,  which  to  many  gardeners  were  probably  as  indistinct  as 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  but  were  readable  to — Phono. 

-  Camellias. — Showy  as  all  Camellias  are  at  the  present  time 

of  the  year,  there  are  many  varieties  occupying  space  that  might  be 
better  utilised  with  choicer  sorts.  Amongst  the  best  may  be  mentioned 
Chandleri  elegans.  There  are  two  plants  here  of  this  exceedingly  fine 
variety  which  have  been  for  some  time  past,  and  are  at  the  present  time  a 
“  perfect  picture  ”  with  their  large  pink  flowers.  One  of  these  plants 
is  about  8  feet  in  height,  growing  in  a  pot  18  inches  in  diameter, 
on  which  I  counted  close  upon  eighty  expanded  blooms,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  had  been  cut  and  buds  that  are  yet  to  open.  These  plants  have 
been  liberally  treated  with  Standen’s  manure.  This  variety  when  not 
in  flower  stands  out  conspicuous  among  the  rest,  particularly  so  when 
the  foliage,  which  is  so  handsome  is  kept  clean.  Other  showy  varieties 
are  Duchess  of  Westminster,  very  handsome  with  extra  large  flowers  ; 
Beali,  Mathotiana  rubra  and  alba,  the  old  imbricata.  Jubilee  and  alba 
plena. — J.  S.,  Grimston. 
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-  The  rcBultg  of  botanical  studies  carried  on  at  the  University 

•of  Minnesota  are  to  be  reported  in  a  serial,  which  will  be  published 
under  the  title  “  Minnesota  Botanical  Studies,”  edited  by  Prof. 
Conway  M’Millan. 

-  Rosydandrums.— The  note  from  Mr.  Weathers  (page  182) 

reminded  me  of  another  rendering  of  Rhododendrons  given  by  an  old 
woman  when  speaking  to  me  some  time  ago.  This  was  “Roderydan- 
drums.”  Just  an  hour  or  two  ago  I  heard  a  young  man  speak  of 

Rosydendrons.” — S.  Abnott.  ' 

i 

-  The  number  for  March  of,  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,” 

just  received  by  us,  contains  the  following  plates  : — Thomsonia  napa- 
lensis  (an  Aroid),  Hydrophyllum  longiflorum  (insect-harbouring 
Rubiaceous  plant),  Hippeastrum  brachyandrum,  Phychospermia 
elegans  (East  Australian  Areca),  and  Pelargonium  Drummondi  from 
West  Australia.  j 

-  Primula  japonica  in  Pots. — This  strong-growing  Primula 

is  well  adapted  for  the  embellishment  of  greenhouses  and  conservatories 
during  the  spring  months  when  cultivated  in  pots.  A  friend  of  mine 
grows  a  large  number  of  plants  for  this  purpose,  and  finds  them  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful.  They  are  placed  in  5  or  6-inch  pots  in  the  autumn,  and 
kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter,  placing  them  in  the  greenhouse 
early  in  March.  There  they  soon  commence  to  produce  their  tall  flower 
spikes,  and  the  blooms  remain  in  a  good  condition  for  a  considerable 
period. — B.  T. 

- The  Shirley  and  District  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’ 

Mutual  Improvement  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  this  Society  held 
in  the  Pariah  Room,  High  Street,  Shirley,  on  Wednesday  7th  instant, 
Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  Svanmore  Park,  gave  a  lecture  on  ‘'The  Salient 
Points  in  Hardy  Fruit  Culture.”  Treating  his  subject  in  a  masterly 
and  concise  manner,  the  lecturer  finished  with  the  assertion  that  the 
most  important  item  in  fruit  culture  was  brains,  and  he  might  have 
added  plant  culture  too.  A  brief  and  interesting  discussion  followed, 
after  which  Mr.  Molyneux  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  instructive  and  interesting  lecture. 

-  Loughborough  Autumn  Celery  and  Vegetable 

Society. — The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  7th  inst.,  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour,  Town  Hall, 
the  Mayor  (Aid.  W.  A.  Cartwright)  presiding.  The  balance-sheet 
■howed  receipts  £107  17s.  7d.,  and  expenses  £101  12s.  The  Mayor,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  congratulated  the 
members  on  the  excellent  position  attained.  The  Society,  he  said,  had 
done  much  to  encourage  the  working  men  in  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables,  and  he  thought  great  credit  was  due  to  them  for  the  time 
they  devoted  to  preparing  the  exhibits. 

-  A  New  Manure. — Not  literally,  but  metaphorically,  your 

esteemed  contributor  Mr.  Molyneux  has,  at  a  gardeners’  improvement 
society,  been  advocating  in  fruit  culture  the  use  of  brains.  Let  not  readers, 
however,  start  back  in  horror  at  thCj  suggestion.  He  means  nothing 
physical,  nothing  shocking ;  there  is  no  suggestion  on  his  part  that  brains^ 
whether  human  or  otherwise,  should  be  literally  employed  as  manure. 
He  simply  means  that  sense,  intelligence,  knowledge,  all  of  which  are 
ordinariiy  comprised  in  the  expressive  term  “  brains,”  should  govern 
and  control  fruit  culture,  as  indeed  all  things  relating  to  gardening. 
The  suggestion  is  not  new,  of  course,  but  it  is  essentially  correct.  We 
want  in  all  our  gardening  far  more  intelligence  and  less  rule  of  thumb. 
Even  to-day,  with  the  boasted  nineteenth  century  nearly  at  its  close,  we 
n  gardening  perform  an  immense  deal  of  our  work  by  rule  of  thumb 
methods  ;  we  still  do  what  our  fathers  did  very  largely  without  having 
thought  in  any  way  of  first  principles,  or  inquiring  why  or  wherefore 
this  or  that  labour  is  so  performed.  That  some  awakening  of  the  garden 
intelligence  is  taking  place  now  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Gardeners’ 
associations,  one  of  which  Mr.  Molyneux  practically  inaugurated  the 
other  day,  are  doing  much  to  arouse  dormant  intelligence  and  awaken 
nterest.  The  county  councils  are  also  doing  much.  The  Press  has 
long  striven  to  do  something  also  ;  but  the  result  is  slow  in  appearance. 
If  our  young  men  would  but  use  to  the  utmost  the  facilities  now  offered 
to  them,  we  should  find  the  next  generation  to  be  employing  brains  in 
much  greater  degree  than  is  found  at  present.  Their  position  then 
very  much  rests  with  the  use  they  make  of  their  time  now.  True, 
gardening  is  a  poorly  paid  occupation,  and  the  only  hope  of  bettering 
it  financially  is  found  m  the  higher  intelligence  of  those  wno  saall  be 
its  workers. — A.  V. 


-  The  Kew  Bulletin. — We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 

of  “The  Kew  Bulletin”  for  March,  which,  as  usual,  contains  some 
interesting  matter.  The  contents  include  articles  on  the  “  Sugar  Cane 
Disease  in  Old  World  ;  ”  ”  Seminal  Variation  in  the  Sugar  Cane  ;  ” 

”  Improvement  of  Sugar  Cane  by  Chemical  Selection  of  Seed  Canes  ;  ” 

“  Guzerat  Rape;”  “Agriculture  in  British  Honduras;”  “Decades 
Kewenses  Vill. “Artificial  Production  of  Citric  Acid  and  some 
miscellaneous  notes. 

-  Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  —  The  usual 

monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  last  evening,  Mr.  James  Grieve,  Pilrig  Park  Nurseries,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  S.  Johnston,  Sillerbithall,  Hawick,  read  a 
practical  and  carefully  prepared  paper  on  “  The  Vegetables  of  To-day  ; 
How  to  Grow  Them,  and  How  to  Judge  Them.”  At  the  close,  after 
some  discussion,  Mr.  Johnston  was  deservedly  awarded  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  for  his  excellent  paper. 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — The  seventeenth  annual 

meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Saturday  night, 
3rd  inst.,  when  Mr.  H.  S.  Goodyear  presided  (Mr.  G.  Gill  being  Vice- 
Chairman)  over  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  T.  II.  Mountain,  Assistant 
Secretary,  read  the  annual  report,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  thereby 
that  there  is  a  balance  in  hand  of  £18  Ss.  5d.  During  the  year 
£8  Is.  7d.  has  been  raised  from  sale  of  exhibits  at  the  weekly  meetings 
and  special  contributions,  which  sum  is  to  be  divided  between  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Orphanage  Fund  and  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent  Institution. 

-  Dr.  a.  Dodel’S  “  Biologischer  Atlas  der  Botanik  ”  (Iris  series), 

published  by  G.  Schmidst,  Zurich,  contains  as  excellent  a  set  of  coloured 
botanical  diagrams  as  it  is  possible  to  desire  for  teaching  purposes. 
The  collection  comprises  seven  large  wall  maps,  upon  which  sixty-seven 
figures  of  parts  of  Iris  sibirica  are  depicted.  The  figures  illustrate  the 
root,  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  the  plant  in  an  admirable 
manner,  the  magnification  being  stated  in  each  case,  and  in  accuracy 
of  delineation  and  beauty  of  reproduction  they  could  hardly  be  excelled. 
The  whole  of  the  illustrations  are  from  original  drawings  contained  in 
an  unpublished  monograph  by  Dr.  Dodel. — (^Nature.') 

-  Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Association,— At 

the  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  members  Mr.  J.  Hudson  of  Gunnersbury 
read  a  very  instructive  paper  on  “  Tender  v.  Hardy  Plants  in  the 
Flower  Garden.”  The  subject  was  ably  dealt  with,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
wholesome  discussion.  The  interest  of  the  meeting  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  a  splendid  collection  of  Primulas  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 
About  200  were  exhibited  in  twenty  varieties,  and  though  grown  in  pots 
not  exceeding  3  inches  in  diameter  the  plants  were  models  of  culture, 
being  well  furnished  with  foliage,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
blossoms.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to 
Messrs.  Sutton  for  their  exhibit,  and  to  Mr.  Hudson  for  his  essay. 

- Aberdeen  Horticulturists  and  the  Public  Parks.— At 

a  recent  meeting  of  the  Links  and  Parks  Committee  of  the  Aberdeen 
Town  Council,  a  memorial  was  submitted  from  horticulturists  in 
Aberdeen  with  reference  to  the  practice  of  supplying  plants  and  shrubs 
from  the  public  parks  to  the  promoters  of  entertainments.  The 
memorialists  complained  that  this  custom,  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
supplying  private  parties  with  flowers,  deprived  them  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  revenue,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Council  might  see 
their  way  to  adopt  measures  which  would  put  a  stop  to  plants  being 
given  for  decorative  purposes  from  the  public  gardens.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  which  ensued,  a  member  contended  that  the  public  parks, 
instead  of  being  any  drawback  to  the  business  of  the  florists,  had  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  a  taste  for  the  rearing  of  flowers,  and  we  suspect 
he  was  right.  Not  many  years  ago,  it  was  stated,  very  few  people  cared 
to  have  plants  in  their  houses,  but  now  many  citizens  had  them,  but  the 
Aberdeen  florists  allowed  strangers  to  come  into  the  field,  who  disposed 
of  thousands  of  plants  annually.  The  park  gardeners,  it  was  contended, 
showed  people  what  plants  to  grow,  and  how  to  grow  them,  and  the 
business  of  the  florist  had  thus  increased.  Not  many  years  ago,  it  was 
argued,  a  few  hardy  flowers  might  have  been  seen  for  sale  in  the 
Aberdeen  New  Market,  but  now  they  might  be  found  in  abundance  in 
every  florist’s  shop  in  the  city,  the  reason  being  that  the  keepers  of  the 
public  parks  had  cultivated  the  public  taste.  After  further  discussion 
it  was  remitted  to  a  Sub-Committee  to  meet  the  memorialists,  with  view 
to  having  an  interview  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  their  petition,  and  to 
report. 
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-  Bulbs  at  ths  Grassendale  Show. — On  Saturday  last,  the 

10th  inst.,  the  fourth  spring  Show  of  the  Grassendale  and  Aigburth 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Parish  Room  of  the  former  place. 
The  Liverpool  spring  Show  having  been  abandoned  this  year,  many  of 
the  exhibitors  came  to  Grassendale.  The  bulbous-rooted  plants  were 
of  the  highest  order,  more  especially  the  Hyacinths  and  Tulips.  The 
former  were  magnificently  shown,  the  examples  of  three  bulbs  in  a 
6-inch  pot  being  extraordinary,  rivalling  those  shown  of  one  bulb  in  an 
equal-sized  pot,  and  leading  one  to  suppose  too  large  pots  are  often  used 
for  Hyacinths.  Messrs.  Kelly,  Agnew,  Grant,  Leadbetter,  Madeley, 
Lewis,  Bounds,  Bryan,  Ankers,  Harrison,  and  Field  were  amongst  the 
chief  prizewinners. — R.  P.  R. 

-  The  Quince  Rust. — It  is  important  to  know  that  the  Quince 

rust  grows  in  one  form  upon  another  plant,  for  it  is  possible  to  check  its 
ravages  by  diminishing  the  chances  of  its  being  able  to  find  a  Cedar 
upon  which  to  live.  So  far  as  we  know  it  seems  likely  that  if  the 
Cedars  were  absent  the  rust  of  the  Quinces  would  not  be  present.  The 
Quince  stage  of  the  rust  is  not  confined  to  the  Quince,  but  thrives  upon 
the  Apple  and  Hawthorn,  the  latter  serving  as  a  breeder  for  the  trouble¬ 
some  parasite  in  the  hedgerow  and  wood  lot.  The  rust  that  is  now 
under  consideration  is  quite  different  from  the  many  moulds, 
mildews,  and  blights  that  prey  upon  our  crop  plants,  and  may  be  held  in 
check  with  fungicides.  The  rusts  proper,  of  which  there  are  many 
hundred  kinds,  are  deeply  seated  gross-feeding  fungi,  and  usually  have 
done  a  large  portion  of  their  mischief  before  observed.  There  is  but 
little  doubt,  however,  that  spraying  might  be  effective  if  the  time  was 
known  when  to  do  it.  This  would  mean  the  application  of  the  fungicide 
to  the  Quince  trees  at  the  time,  or  just  before,  the  spores  are  mature 
upon  the  Cedar  nodules.  A  better  way,  however,  seems  to  be  found  in 
the  removal  of  Cedars  from  the  vicinity  of  Quince  trees.  As  another 
Cedar  gall  fungus  is  associated  with  the  rust  of  the  Apple,  it  is  all  the 
more  important  to  separate  the  Cedars  from  our  orchard  fruits,  to 
prevent  these  diseases. — (“  American  Agriculturist.”) 

-  Foreign  Vegetables  in  American  Markets. — Among 

the  vegetables  in  American  markets  now  are  Cabbages  from  Denmark, 
which  sell  wholesale  for  10  dollars  a  hundred  heads.  These  heads  are 
much  more  firm  and  heavy  than  any  home-grown  Cabbage,  although 
the  native  product  is  said  to  be  sweeter.  Beautiful  new  Potatoes  have 
been  coming  from  Havana  for  a  week,  and  bring  6  dollars  a  barrel  ; 
old  Potatoes  from  Bermuda  bring  the  same  price.  Scotch  Magnums 
still  sell  at  higher  prices  than  our  native  Potatoes,  being  of  larger  size, 
more  regular  in  form,  and  more  evenly  selected.  They  are  considered 
better  than  the  Potatoes  from  either  England  or  Ireland,  but  not  so 
good  as  those  from  Germany.  At  present  prices,  which  are  one-third 
less  than  they  were  last  year,  after  the  cost  of  sacking,  transportation, 
and  duty  is  deducted,  the  returns  to  the  Scotch  dealer  can  be  hardly 
more  than  50  cents  a  barrel.  Last  month  40,000  sacks  of  these  Potatoes 
arrived,  but  the  market  is  so  dull  that  many  of  them  are  still  kept  in 
storage.  From  France  we  are  receiving  Brussels  Sprouts  at  25  cents 
a  pound,  and  Cauliflowers  at  40  to  50  cents  a  head.  Corn  salad  and 
Chives  from  the  south  make  the  markets  green.  Florida  is  sending 
Beans  and  Peas,  the  last  of  which  command  as  much  as  8  to  9  dollars  a 
bushel  crate  when  of  the  first  quality.  Apples  still  remain  scarce, 
although  they  are  held  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  interior. 
Northern  Spies,  Baldwin,  and  Greenings  bring  6  dollars  a  barrel,  while 
it  is  hard  to  get  Kings  even  at  8  dollars  a  barrel. 

-  New  Potatoes.  —  The  well-known  French  horticulturist, 

Mons.  de  Vilmorin,  has  recently  made  to  the  Soci4t4  Nationale  d’Agricul- 
ture  de  France  a  very  interesting  communication  upon  some  recent 
Potato-growing  experiments.  The  exceptional  dryness  of  the  summer 
of  1893  made  itself  felt  upon  the  Potato  yields  as  well  as  upon  most  of 
the  other  crops.  He  mentions,  says  a  contemporary,  in  connection  with 
his  experiments  a  new  Potato — the  Czarine — which  is  believed  to  be  a 
French  variety.  This  Potato,  presented  for  the  first  time  under  a 
circumstantial  name,  has  been  tried  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Paris.  In  two  localities  at  least  it  made  a  certain  local 
reputation,  and  was  known  as  the  Parisienne  and  the  Belle  de  Wissons. 
It  ia  a  very  vigorous  plant,  with  high  and  strong  stalks,  late,  and  giving 
large  square-shaped  tubers,  more  flattened  than  round,  having  the  eyes 
hidden  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavities,  which  are  rather  deep,  a  dark 
yellow  skin,  with  red  spots  round  the  shoots.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  close, 
floury,  and  very  eatable,  without  being  delicate.  The  cultural  experi¬ 
ments  made  in  1893  upon  this  new  variety  show  it  to  be  exempt  from 
two  great  failings  of  the  Imperator — viz.,  irregular  growth  and  difificulty 


of  keeping.  The  first  place  taken  in  the  trials  is  taken  by  the  G4ante 
Sans  Pareille,  the  yield  of  which  was  12  tons  9  cwt.  to  the  acre,  the 
amount  of  fecula  being  15-8  per  cent.,  while  the  Imperator,  witfl 
9  tons  15  cwts.  to  the  acre,  reached  20  per  cent,  of  fecula.  Mons.  de 
Vilmorin  indicates  three  new  varieties  of  German  origin,  which  have 
succeeded  well — viz.,  Sirius,  Fortuna,  and  Caesar,  which  gave  between 
9  tons  4  cwt.  and  9  tons  12  cwt.  to  the  acre. 

- Bougainvillea  spectabilis.— I  can  fully  endorse  the  remarks 

of  your  correspondent  respecting  the  above  on  page  184.  There  is  a  large 
specimen  planted  out  in  the  intermediate  house  at  Sandbeck  Park, 
Rotherham.  It  is  given  ordinary  treatment,  and  never  fails  to  flower 
abundantly  during  the  summer  mouths.  It  is  a  pity  it  is  not  more 
generally  grown. — B. 

-  Polygonum  complexum. — What  a  grand  climber  this  is>: 

either  for  the  stove  or  intermediate  house  I  It  will  succeed  in  almost 
any  situation,  its  long,  graceful.  Fern-like  foliage  looking  very  attrac¬ 
tive  when  the  growths  are  allowed  to  hang  in  a  natural  manner.  It  is 
also  very  useful  for  table  decoration.  Planted  in  a  mixture  of  loam', 
peat,  and  charcoal,  a  young  plant  covered  a  wall  12  feet  by  5  last  season, 
and  is  admired  by  all  who  see  it. — Bramley. 

-  Apples  as  Medicine. — Chemically,  we  are  reminded  in 

“  Science  Siftings,”  the  Apple  is  composed  of  vegetable  fibre,  albumen, 
sugar,  gum  chlorophyll,  malic  acid,  gallic  acid,  lime,  and  much  water. 
Furthermore,  the  German  analysts  say  that  the  Apple  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  phosphorus  than  any  other  fruit  or  vegetable.  The 
phosphorus  is  admirably  adapted  for  renewing  the  essential  nervous 
matter — lecithin— of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  acids  of  the  Apple 
are  of  singular  use  for  men  of  sedentary  habits,  whose  livers  are 
sluggish  in  action,  those  acids  serving  to  eliminate  from  the  body 
noxious  matters  which,  if  retained,  would  make  the  brain  heavy  and 
dull,  or  bring  about  jaundice  or  skin  eruptions  or  other  allied  troubles. 
The  malic  acid  of  ripe  Apples,  either  raw  or  cooked,  will  neutralise  any 
excess  of  chalky  matter  engendered  by  eating  too  much  meat.  It  is  also 
the  fact  that  such  ripe  fruits  as  the  Apple,  the  Pear  and  the  Plum, 
when  taken  ripe  and  without  sugar,  diminish  acidity  in  the  stomach 
rather  than  provoke  it.  Their  vegetable  sauces  and  juices  are  converted 
into  alkaline  carbonates,  which  tend  to  counteract  acidity. 


lEIS  K^MPFERI  AND  VARIETIES. 

The  cultivation  of  these  grand  Irises  is,  I  fear,  very  little  understood 
in  this  country,  and  I  refer  to  them  because  I  recently  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inspecting  a  large  number  of  hand-painted  illustrations  of  the 
Kmmpferi  varieties  made  by  Japanese  artists.  Mr.  John  Pope  of  the 
King’s  Norton  Nurseries,  Birmingham,  is  an  enthusiast  with  these 
plants,  and  his  large  book  of  Japanese  coloured  drawings  of  native 
plants  is  of  very  great  interest.  He  also  imports  and  cultivates  many 
of  the  Kmmpferi  Irises.  Some  fifteen  years  since  Mr.  Pope  attempted 
their  culture  in  the  ordinary  way  of  planting  them  out  in  the  nursery, 
but  it  ended  in  failure,  and  on  getting  information  from  Japan  as  to 
their  requirements,  he  found  that  a  wet  situation  was  essential.  In  his 
private  garden  a  few  years  since  and  subsequently  I  saw  a  trench 
prepared  for  some  plants,  where  a  supply  of  water  could  be  kept  up,  in 
the  drier  weather  especially.  I  called  recently  to  see  Mr.  Pope,  but  as 
he  was  unwell  failed  to  see  him.  He  has,  however,  sent  me  the  following 
particulars  as  to  his  mode  of  cultivation. 

“  My  first  experience  with  these  Irises  was  about  fifteen  years  ago 
when  I  was  in  London,  and  was  advised  to  buy  a  few  at  Stevens’  Sale 
Rooms.  Although  told  by  authorities  on  herbaceous  and  hardy  plants 
that  I  should  fail  in  growing  them,  I  bought  a  dozen  clumps  and 
planted  them  in  moist  soil,  but  they  did  not  succeed.  I  then  made  a 
ditch,  and  the  overflow  from  the  pump  and  washhouse  was  conveyed 
to  it,  and  their  growth  was  very  strong,  for  I  had  also  dressed  them 
with  a  fertiliser.  The  second  year  they  grew  5  feet  high,  and  one  sort, 
which  Mr.  Peter  Barr  called  Mary  Anderson,  a  white  variety,  produced 
flowers  10  inches  in  diameter.  I  divided  this  into  twenty  plants,  and  I 
find  that  when  even  covered  with  water  during  the  winter  it  is  in  no 
way  injured,  thus  proving  it  to  be  hardy  in  any  winter.  They  are  very 
partial  to  ‘  sock  ’  and  manure  water,  and  thorough  moisture  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  I  have  made  a  number  of  deep  ditches  in  a  low- 
lying  meadow  close  to  my  garden,  with  the  intention  of  considerably 
extending  the  culture  of  these  Irises,  and  have  received  from  Japan  two 
cases  of  plants  for  my  own  growing,  selected  from  drawings  sent  to  me. 
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and  as  they  are  all  large  clumps  I  shall  look  out  for  some  fine  things 
when  they  are  in  flower.  I  believe  that  anyone  having  pools  or  supplies 
of  water  in  their  gardens  could  easily  grow  them  and  should  try  them, 


I  understand  that  at  sales  a  great  number  of  the  plants  are  from 
Holland,  and  that  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  the  Japanese  importations  of 
strong  plants ;  the  chaste  markings  of  some  of  the  flowers,  their  rich 


Fig.  34.— iris  K^MPFERI. 


but  the  plants  do  not  flower  well  until  they  are  strong.  The  small  j  colours  and  great  size,  will  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
plants  usually  sold  at  sales  require  two  to  three  years’ growth  before  I  with  this  superb  section  of  Flag  Irises,  as  represented  in  the  illustration, 
they  bloom  w'ell.”  I  fig  34. — W.  D. 
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The  HiaHGATE  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  Society  will  take  place  on 
November  1st  and  2ad,  1894. 

Stopping  Chrysanthemums  for  Timing  the  Buds. 

I  THINK  Mr.  H.  Dunkin  (page  188)  will  find  the  method  I  advocated 
on  page  150  a  much  better  way  for  timing  the  buds  than  the  haphazard 
one  of  trusting  to  the  crown  buds  coming  at  the  right  time  by  rooting 
the  cuttings  late,  or  depending  on  terminal  buds.  We  will  take  the 
Queen  family  as  an  example.  I  maintain  that  no  matter  bow  well  or 
strong  the  plants  may  be  grown,  the  terminal  flowers  will  be  too  small  for 
exhibition  purposes.  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  they  may  be  neat  and 
well  formed,  but  they  will  be  lacking  in  size.  By  my  system  of  stopping 
in  March  and  April  the  crown  buds  can  be  made  to  appear  at  the  right 
time,  therefore  southern  growers  need  not  depend  on  the  terminal  buds 
at  all,  but  can  have  crown  buds  at  the  proper  time  by  a  system  of 
stopping  at  different  times,  according  to  the  district,  whether  it  be  late 
or  early. 

I  am  surprised  that  this  question  has  not  been  discussed  more  fuUyt 
as  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  culture  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  and  now  is  the  time  to  consider  it.  Of  course  I  do  not  advise 
the  stopping  of  all  Chrysanthemums,  but  only  those  which  are  known 
to  be  naturally  early  or  late,  the  others  are  simply  allowed  to  grow 
and  break  naturally.  In  regard  to  new  varieties,  until  we  grow  them 
one  season  and  find  out  their  peculiarities  we  cannot  tell  which  system 
will  suit  them.  Prom  my  experience  I  am  convinced  that  to  get  good 
flowers  from  naturally  early  or  late  plants  fit  for  the  exhibition  table 
some  such  method  as  I  recommend  will  have  to  be  adopted.  If  any 
other  grower  who  has  tried  the  stopping  system  would  give  his 
experience  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  lovers  of  the  autumn 
Queen,  especially  at  the  present  juncture,  as  it  is  now  time  for  the 
operation  to  be  put  in  force. — J.  Fehgusson. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Election— Wales. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  correspondence  that  followed 
the  election  which  lately  appeared  in  your  columns,  but  I  have  not  seen 
any  mention  of  the  subject  from  Wales,  so  I  beg  a  corner  for  a  few 
remarks  in  case  it  mav  be  thought  that  the  queen  of  autumn  flowers  is 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  consider  the 
recent  election  as  carried  out  through  Mr.  Molyneux  very  valuable, 
especially  to  growers  situated  as  we  are,  far  away  from  the  shows  and 
large  Chrysanthemum  nurseries,  as  they  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  new  varieties  as  they  come  out,  but  only  the  catalogues  to 
go  by,  in  which  all  the  varieties  are  described  as  indispensable  to  the 
exhibitor. 

I  should  certainly  like  to  have  seen  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  the 
prominent  growers  of  Wales  included  in  the  election,  for  there  are  some 
good  cultivat  irs,  as  anyone  attending  the  shows  at  Cardiff  and  Swan¬ 
sea  the  last  two  or  three  years  can  testify.  The  last  year’s  show  at 
Cardiff,  in  the  opinion  of  those  qualified  to  judge,  would  compare 
favourably  with  many  of  the  largest  shows  in  England.  I  have  in  my 
mind  one  grower  who  not  only  made  himself  prominent  at  Cardiff  but 
also  tackled  Bristol,  and  was  first  in  all  the  classes  in  which  he  com¬ 
peted.  I  believe  as  yet  he  has  an  unbroken  record  wherever  he  has 
shown.  This  I  mention  to  show  that  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  in 
Wales  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  noticed  one  correspondent  remarked  that  those  who  took  part  in 
the  election  did  not  in  every  case  name  those  varieties  they  had 
actually  grown,  but  some  that  they  had  seen  on  the  show  board,  and 
thought  that  somewhat  reduced  the  value  of  the  election.  Now,  as 
they  were  not  asked  to  name  only  those  they  had  actually  grown  but 
that  they  considered  the  best,  I  think  they  did  quite  right,  for  the  best 
of  growers  cannot  have  them  all,  and  many  of  them  who  are  exhibitors, 
and  also  act  as  judges,  have  opportunities  of  seeing  some  really  good 
varieties  which  they  have  not  obtained,  but  which  they  very  soon  see 
they  must  have.  Take  for  instance  such  varieties  as  Robert  Owen, 
Charles  Davies,  and  Mille.  Th^r^se  Rey,  which  only  came  out  late  last 
year.  Many  did  not  have  them,  but  who  would  not  try  to  get  them  after 
once  seeing  them  on  the  show  board?  On  this  point  I  speak  from 
experience.  I  was  an  exhibitor  last  season,  and  saw  as  soon  as  I 
looked  round  the  show  that  I  was  behind  simply  in  not  having  some 
of  the  new  improved  varieties.  The  blooms  I  had  were  pronounced 
excellent.  1  stood  third  in  the  forty-eight  class,  whereas  if  I  had  had 
some  of  the  fine  introductions  of  Japanese  I  should  have  stood  higher, 
and  my  opinion  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  others  who  reported  the 
show.  For  this  reason  I  place  great  value  on  the  election,  as  it  gives 
us  distant  growers  onportunities  of  knowing  what  varieties  to  procure. 

As  for  Omega’s  (cage  150)  substitute  for  the  election,  [  quite  agree 
with  “  Amateur”  that  it  would  not  be  so  valuable,  for,  leaving  out°the 
question  of  expense,  I  do  not  consider  it  would  be  so  good  a  test  growing 
all  the  varieties  in  one  place  under  the  same  conditions  of  climate  and 


soil.  Far  better  test  them  by  growing  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  under  different  climate,  treatment,  and  soil,  for  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  varieties  that  will  be  most  prominent  in  some  districts  will  be  quite 
the  reverse  in  others.  All  the  new  varieties  would  make  a  grand  show  in 
London  for  those  able  to  see  it,  but  for  the  great  majority  of  growers 
spread  all  over  the  country  it  would  not  be  so  valuable  as  the  recent 
election,  for  which  I  have  only  one  small  objection,  which  I  hope,  if  the 
election  is  again  carried  out  next  year,  will  be  righted— that  is,  that  I  may 
see  gallant  little  Wales  recognised  in  the  list  of  growers’  names.  I  shall 
then  consider  it,  as  far  as  Wales  is  concerned,  perfect. — Sassenach. 

[If  our  correspondent  sends  the  name  and  address  of  the  successful 
grower  alluded  to  Wales  will  no  doubt  be  remembered  in  future.] 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday,  March  13th,  cannot  be  termed  other  than  a  success.  The 
Orchids  made  a  very  striking  and  handsome  display,  some  forms  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit  being  staged.  Hardy  flowers,  including  Daffodils,  were 
shown  in  good  form,  and  Olivias  (Imantophyllums)  formed  one  of  the 
finest  features  of  the  Show. 

Fruit  Committee. — Present :  P.  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  with 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Messrs.  John  Lee,  H.  J.  Pearson, 
T.  F.  Rivers,  G.  Bunyard,  G.  W.  Cummins,  J.  H.  Veitch,  P.  Veitch, 

G.  Taber,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  A.  Dean,  A.  J.  Laing,  J.  Willard,  G.  Sage, 

H.  Balderson,  F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Wythes,  W.  Bates,  J.  Hudson,  T.  Glen, 
and  J.  Wright. 

As  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  duties  of  the  Committee 
were  light.  The  most  notable  exhibit  was  that  of  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq., 
The  Grange,  Hackbridge  (Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener),  of  sixty  dishes 
of  Apples  and  Pears,  all  firm,  clear,  and  altogether  creditable,  well 
meriting  the  silver  Knightian  medal  that  was  unanimously  recom¬ 
mended.  Sundry  Apples  were  placed  on  the  table,  the  first  dish  being 
from  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens.  The  variety  was 
sent  as  Newtown  Pippin,  grown  against  a  south  wall,  but  some  members 
of  the  Committee  preferred  regarding  the  Apple  as  the  Winter  Calville. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Col.  Bibby  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Green), 
Bordean,  Petersfield,  sent  a  dish  of  large  red  Apples,  supposed  to 
resemble  Grange’s  Pearmain,  a  serviceable  culinary  and  dessert  variety, 
Mr.  Fry,  Holmhill,  near  Carlisle,  sent  a  dish  of  the  Housewife  Apple, 
large,  firm  fruits,  and  a  favourite  in  the  north,  because  of  its  good  size 
and  long-keeping  quality  (vote  of  thanks).  Mr.  Rivers  sent  a  dish  of 
the  D’Arcy  Spice  Apple,  better  in  quality  than  appearance.  This  is  a 
richly  flavoured  late  dessert  Apple,  perhaps  worthy  of  more  attention. 
It  is  not  showy,  but  undoubtedly  good  (vote  of  thanks). 

Mr.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  sent  a  bunch  of 
a  black  seedling  Grape,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Black  Morocco 
and  Alicante.  The  berries  are  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  those  of  Madres- 
field  Court,  densely  coloured,  and  superior  in  quality  to  Alicante,  The 
Vine  is  said  to  need  a  high  temperature,  and  no  award  was  made. 
Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens,  sent  a  box  of  fruits  of  Strawberry 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  good  in  size,  and  remarkably  well 
coloured  ;  also  bunches  of  Asparagus,  and  a  cultural  commendation  was 
accorded.  A  similar  award  was  granted  to  Mr.  Leach,  Albury  Park 
Gardens,  for  ripe  fruits  of  Lady  Bird  Tomato  from  plants  raised  from  seed 
in  September  ;  also  Early  Prolific  Potatoes  grown  in  pots  in  a  vinery  with 
the  Tomatoes. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  large  basket  of  Variegated 
Kales  in  choice  variety,  the  colouration  being  varied  and  decidedly 
attractive.  An  excellent  strain,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 

Floral  Committee. — Present ;  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair); 
Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain,  Messrs.  R.  Owen,  H.  B.  May,  H.  Herbst, 
R.  Dean,  E.  Molyneux,  G.  Stevens,  C.  J.  Salter,  W.  C.  Leach,  R.  B.  LowCi 
C.  Jeffries,  W.  Furze,  J.  D.  Pawle,  C.  E.  Pearson,  C.  E.  Shea,  J.  Walker, 
T.  Baines,  G.  R.  Peerless,  C.  Beckett,  H.  J.  Jones,  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe, 
E.  Mawley,  G.  Paul,  W.  Watson,  and  G.  Gordon.  Messrs.  J.  James  and 
Son,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  staged  a  collection  of  magnificent 
Cinerarias.  The  form  and  colouration  of  the  blooms  were  superb 
(silver  Flora  medal).  A  group  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House, 
Brentford.  Particularly  noticeable  were  Datura  cornucopia,  Bignonia 
venusta  (splendid  sprays)  Clivias,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Acacias,  and 
Palms  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  J.  H.  Withy,  Nunhead  Cemetery, 
arranged  flowers  for  table  decoration  with  charming  effect.  A  number 
of  shrubs,  splendidly  flowered,  of  Andromeda  japonica  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Mr.  Newport,  Hillingdon  Heath,  showed  a  group  of  Primulas 
and  Stocks  in  fine  condition  (bronze  Banksian  medal). 

The  group  of  Daffodils  and  hardy  flowers  shown  by  Messrs.  P.  Barr 
and  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  was  one  of  the  finest  features 
of  the  Exhibition.  Amongst  the  most  prominent  were  Narcissus  bicolor 
Horsfieldi.  N.  Golden  Spur,  N.  Queen  Bess,  N.  Princess  Ida,  N.  Sir 
Watkin,  N.  Countess  of  Annesley,  N.  poeticus  ornatus,  and  N.  incom- 
parabilis  Cynosure,  Scilla  sibirica  alba,  Chionodoxa  sardensis,  Sisyrin- 
chium  grandiflorum  album,  Hellebores,  Megasea  speciosa,  and  hardy 
Cyclamens  (silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Plants  of  Streptocarpus  Wendlandi,  grown  frcm  seeds  sown  in 
January,  1893,  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading  (first- 
class  certificate,  see  below).  Zonal  Pelargonium  Double  New  Life, 
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and  Carnation  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Swanley  and  Eynsford.  A  splendid  group  of  flowering  plants, 
including  amongst  others  Azalea  mollis.  Lilacs,  and  Olivias,  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway  (silver  Flora  medal).  Mr.  Elliott,  Stourvale 
Nursery,  Christchurch,  staged  a  very  large  plant  of  Calla  aethiopica, 
also  C.  Little  Gem,  and  Freesias.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  Norwood,  showed  a  group  of  handsome  foliage  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  Caladiums,  Dracaenas,  Palms,  and  small  Ferns  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  exhibited  plants  of  Coleus  Mrs. 
F.  Sander,  which  was  accorded  an  award  of  merit  (see  below),  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  showed  a  collection 
of  Clivias,  Staphylea  colchica.  Rhododendron  Niobe,  and  R.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  (awards  of  merit,  see  below),  and  also  a  basket  of  Azalea  carminata 
splendens  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  <fe  Sons,  High- 
gate,  N.,  exhibited  a  charming  group  of  plants.  Amongst  the  best  of 
these  were  Epacrises,  Ericas,  Boronias,  Dendrobiums,  and  Cypripediums 
(silver  Banksian  medal). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  showed  plants  of  Japanese  Camellias, 
comprising  The  Mikado,  Lady  McCulloch,  and  Lady  Mackinnon,  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  showed  a  plant  and  blooms  of  blue  Primroses, 
which  possessed  remarkable  density  of  colour.  The  same  exhibitor 
showed  three  seedling  Narcissi.  A  plant  of  Calla  Pride  of  the  Congo, 
a  yellow  coloured  variety  with  a  small  spathe,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bain, 
gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt.,  Dorking.  Anthurium  Roth- 
schildianum  compactum  was  also  staged  by  Mr.  Bain.  Splendid  flowers  of 
the  Sutton  Anemones  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Hubert  &  Mauger,  Guernsey. 
An  award  of  merit  was  accorded  to  Mr.  W.  Whiteley,  The  Nurseries, 
Hillingdon,  for  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  Hillingdon  variety  (see 
below).  Mr.  Leach,  Albury  Park  Gardens,  was  deservedly  given  an 
award  of  merit  for  Azalea  albicans  (see  below).  Messrs,  Veitch  &  Sons 
staged  baskets  of  Rhododendron  racemosum,  Shortia  galacifolia,  and 
Loropetalum  chinense  (first-class  certificate,  see  below).  Messrs. 
J,  &  J.  Hayes,  Lower  Edmonton,  showed  pots  of  Primula  sinensis 
Magnum  Bonum.  Aldborough  Anemone  flowers  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich.  Vriesia 
Rex,  shown  by  Mons.  L,  iDuval,  8,  Rue  de  I’Ermitage,  Versailles, 
France,  received  an  award  of  merit  (see  below). 

Orchid  Committee. — Present  :  H.  J,  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
Dr.  Masters,  Messrs.  Jas.  O’Brien,  De  B.  Crawshay,  F.  Sander,  W.  H. 
Protheroe,  T.  W.  Bond,  H,  Ballantine,  C.  J.  Lucas,  R.  Brooman  White, 
T.  Statter,  J,  T.  Gabriel,  H.  J.  Chapman,  E.  Hill,  W.  H.  White, 
H.  Williams,  T.  B.  Haywood,  W.  Cobb,  and  S.  Courtauld, 

Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  N.,  staged  a  handsome  collec¬ 
tion  of  Orchids.  Particularly  prominent  were  Trichopilia  suavis, 
Odontoglossums,  Dendrobiums,  Cypripediums,  and  Phalaenopsis  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  The  group  arranged  by  Mr.  Cragg,  gardener  to 
W.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Winchmore  Hill,  comprised  Cymbidiums,  Dendro¬ 
biums,  and  Cattleyas  (silver  Banksian  medal).  One  of  the  most 
charming  exhibits  amongst  the  Orchids  was  that  from  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son.  It  included,  amongst  others,  Odontoglossums,  Cypri¬ 
pediums,  Dendrobiums,  Vandas,  Coelogynes,  and  Tricocentrum  tigrinum 
(award  of  merit,  see  below,  silver  Flora  medal).  A  fine  group  of 
Cymbidiums  Lowianum  and  eburneum,  and  Coelogyne  cristata  was 
staged  by  Messrs.  Collins  &  Collins,  Cumberland  Park  Nurseries, 
Willesden  Junction  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton,  arranged  a  group  of  Orchids.  Odontoglossums  formed  the 
prominent  feature  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Phalsenopsis  Cynthia  was 
also  shown  by  Messrs.  Low. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  had  a  grand  exhibit,  including  Lycaste 
Skinneri  Mrs.  H.  Ballantine  (award  of  merit,  see  below)  ;  Cypri- 
pedium  Rothschildianum,  Phaius  Marthre,  a  cross  between  Blumei  and 
tnberculosus,  awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  and  will  be  found 
described  below.  Cattleya  Schroderre,  Phaius  Cooksoni,  Cymbidium 
Lowianium,  Dendrobium  Phalfenopsis  Schrbderianum,  Angrsecum 
Sanderianum,  Odontoglossums  and  Cattleya  Trianse  alba  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  Miltonia  flavescens 
grandiflora,  Dendrobium  Euryalus,  a  cross  between  D.  nobile  and 
Ash worthi,  Phalaenopsis  Vesta  (see  below),  Chysis  Chelsoni,  Dendrobium 
Cybele  (award  of  merit,  see  below),  D.  Virginia  (first-class  certificate, 
see  below),  D.  splendidissimum,  and  Cymbidium  eburneo-Lowianum. 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Woodford,  Essex,  showed  some  splendidly  grown  and 
flowered  specimens  of  Cattleya  Trianae,  and  also  miscellaneous  Orchids, 
Palms  and  Ferns  (two  silver  Flora  medals).  A  group  of  choice  Orchids 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  White,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking.  Amongst  the  best  were  Odontoglossum  excellens  var. 
Chrysomelanum  (first  class  certificate,  see  below),  Dendrobium  Kingi- 
anum  album  (botanical  certificate),  Dendrobium  cucullatum, 
Masdevallia  gargantua  (first-class  certificate,  see  below,  silver  Flora 
medal). 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  received  a  cultural 
commendation  for  a  magnificent  piece  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum. 
Mr.  Murray,  gardener  to  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam,  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  Dendrobium  Sibyl,  a  cross  between 
Liuawianum  and  bigibbum,  which  will  be  found  described  below. 
Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Calanthe  striata  and 
Pleurothallis  asterophora  from  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 
A  very  handsome  specimen  of  Dendrobium  splendidissum  grandiflorum, 
carrying  a  large  number  of  small  blooms,  and  also  miscellaneous  Orchids 
came  from  T.  Statter,  Esq.  (silver  Flora  medal),  Some  good  forms 
of  Vanda  Cathcarti  came  from  Mr.  Iggulden,  Marston  Gardens,  Frome 


(first-class  certificate,  see  below).  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,Egham, 
sent  magnificent  spikes  of  some  rare  forms  of  Odontoglossum  (small 
gold  medal).  An  award  of  merit  was  accorded  to  R.  J.  Measures,  Esq., 
Camberwell,  for  Cattleya  Loddigesi  (see  below).  From  the  same 
source  came  Laslia  superbiens  (see  below),  and  also  Pleurothallis  Bar- 
beriana,  and  P.  Grobyi,  each  of  which  received  a  botanical  certificate. 
A  cultural  commendation  was  given  to  Mr.  Billington,  gardener  to 
W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.,  Audenshaw,  for  Dendrobium  splendidissimum  Lee- 
anum.  Mr.  Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
Hackbridge,  sent  Phaius  Blumeri,  and  was  accorded  an  award  of  merit 
(see  below). 

Certificates  and  Awards. 

Azalea  albicans  (Duke  of  Northumberland).  —  A  most  floriferous 
variety  of  the  mollis  type,  with  almost  pure  white  flowers  (award  of 
merit). 

Cattleya  Loddigesi  (R.  .1.  Measures,  Esq.). — Larger  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  type,  with  a  beautifully  frilled  lip. 

Clivia  (Imantophyllum)  miniatum  Hilling  don  variety  (yT.  Whiteley), 
—A  handsome  kind,  with  a  shapely  truss  of  a  bright  brick-red  colour, 
with  a  pale  yellow  throat  (award  of  merit). 

Coelogyne  Mossiee  (J.  L.  Moss,  Esq  ). — This  is  said  to  be  a  new 
species,  but  much  resembles  ocellata.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure 
white,  throat  white  margined  with  yellow  (first-class  certificate). 

Coleus  Mrs,  F,  Sander  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — A  remarkably  showy 
variety,  the  leaves  being  white,  green,  red,  and  brown.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  dwarf  and  branching  (award  of  merit). 

Dendrobium  Cybele  (J.  Veitch  &iSons). — The  growth  of  this  hybrid  is 
between  nobile  and  Findleyanum,  and  showing  evidences  of  both 
parents.  The  sepals  and  petals  resemble  the  pollen  parent ;  the  lip  is 
white  slightly  tipped  rose,  and  with  a  rich  dark  throat  (award  of 
merit). 

Dendrobium  Sibyl  (Norman  Cookson).  —  The  sepals  and  petals 
bluish-purple  in  colour,  darker  towards  the  tips,  lip  flattish,  white 
purple  tip  and  pale  yellow  throat,  spotted  brown  (first-class  certificate). 

Dendrobium  Virginia  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  a  hybrid  between 
Bensoniae  and  japonica,  the  former  being  the  pollen  parent.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  the  lip  being  of  that  colour,  but  having  a  brownish- 
red  throat  (first-class  certificate). 

Lcelia  superbiens  (R.  J.  Measures). — The  spike  staged  carried  nine 
flowers,  which  were  much  paler  in  colour  than  the  ordinary  type. 

Loropetalum  chinense  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  a  very  dwarf¬ 
growing  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  white  and  very  narrow  petalled 
(first-class  certificate). 

Lycaste  Skinneri  Mrs.  H,  Ballantine  (Sander  &  Co.). — The  sepals 
of  this  variety  are  broad,  very  delicate  rose  in  colour,  petals  deep  rose 
tipped  with  white,  lip  pure  white  with  yellow  throat  (award  of  merit). 

Masdevallia  gargantua  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — Of  the  Chimera 
section,  the  flower  is  of  thick  flesh,  pale  sepal  and  petals,  with  a  broad 
very  dark  lip  (first-class  certificate^ 

Odontoglossum  excellens  chrysomelanum  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — 
This  only  varies  from  the  type  in  being  paler  in  colour  (first- class 
certificate). 

Phaius  MarthcB  (Sander  &  Co.). — This  is  a  hybrid  between  Blumei 
and  tuberculosus,  and  has  buff  coloured  sepals  and  petals,  very  pale  pink 
lip  with  yellow  stripe  extending  into  the  throat,  the  sides  being  brown 
striped  with  yellow  (first-class  certificate). 

Phaius  Blumei  (A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.). —  A  species  introduced  from 
Dutch  East  New  Guinea,  light  brown  sepals  and  petals,  white  lip, 
orange-yellow  throat  (award  of  merit). 

'Phalcenopsis  Vesta  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  a  cross  between 
P.  rosea  leucaspes  and  Aphrodite.  The  flowers  are  very  much  in  the 
style  of  P.  rosea  in  the  petals  and  sepals,  but  much  larger,  the  lip  being 
broad  and  richly  coloured  (award  of  merit). 

Rhododendron  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons) — A  handsome 
variety,  with  rich  crimson  scarlet  flowers  of  good  size.  The  habit  of  this 
plant  is  good  (award  of  merit). 

Rhododendron  Niohe  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). —  A  fine  variety,  with 
soft  yellow  flowers.  (Award  of  merit). 

Streptocarpus  Wendlandi  (Sutton  &  Sons). — A  showy  species  carrying 
its  blue  and  white  flowers  on  a  long  stalk.  The  leaves  are  of  enormous 
size  and  substance  (first-class  certificate). 

Tricocentrum  tigrinum  (B.  S.  Williams  &  Son). — The  leaves  of  this 
species  are  of  much  substance,  flowering  at  the  base.  The  bloom  has  a 
broad  white  lip,  purple  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  and  brown  and 
yellow  sepals  and  petals  (award  of  merit). 

Vanda  Cathcarti  grandiflora  (W.  Iggulden). — Sepals  and  petals 
much  darker  than  the  typical  form,  the  lip  being  more  broad  and  open. 
The  colour  throughout  is  very  rich  (first-clss?  certificatt^). 

Vriesia  Rex  (Duval). — The  spike  is  of  good  size,  with  rich  crimson 
bracts  (award  of  merit). 

Lecture  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Japan. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Veitch  read 
an  admirable  essay  on  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Japan  Sir  Alexander 
Arbuthnot,  Bart.,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  attendance  was  large. 

In  opening,  the  essayist  referred  briefly  to  the  exceptional  richness 
of  the  flora  of  Japan, which  he  ascribed  to  the  position  of  the  country. 
The  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  indigenous  to  the  mam  island  were  very 
numerous,  more  spectally  at  altitudes  from  2500  to  6000  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  The  climate  there  was  described  as  very  humid  and  favour- 
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able  to  the  fullest  development  of  these  plants.  Mr.  Veitch  said  that  in 
dealing  with  the  flora  he  should  make  special  note  of  those  plants  which 
were  unknown  or  at  any  rate  rare  in  this  country,  and  should  only 
briefly  mention  those  which  were  well  known  and  largely  cultivated. 

The  Magnolias,  of  which  there  were  eight  or  nine  species,  comprised 
one  of  the  finest  families  of  plants  found  in  Japan,  The  leaves  were 
very  large,  and  the  flowers  frequently  measured  6  or  7  inches  in 
diameter,  the  trees  sometimes  growing  to  a  height  of  from  80  to  100  feet. 
Careful  reference  was  made  to  the  timber  trees,  such  as  Limes,  Maples, 
Oaks,  Hornbeams  and  Elms,  the  latter  being  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  timber  trees  of  the  ceuntry.  The  essayist  mentioned  the 
various  kinds  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  illustrated  his 
words  with  admirably  dried  specimens  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees  he 
named.  Examples  of  Eoses  were  numerous,  and  the  specimens 
of  Hydrangeas  met  with  were  a  magnificent  sight.  In  addition  to  those 
above  referred  to  many  others  were  mentioned  by  the  essayist  in  this 
exhaustive  and  interesting  paper. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Veitch  and  Sir  A.  Arbuthnot  closed  a  most 
successful  meeting. 


PRACTICAL  FORESTRY. 

Me.  W ebster  has  done  a  good  service  by  the  publication  of  his  excellent 
manual  “  Practical  Forestry,”  a  work  which  is  a  fitting  companion  to  the 
“Hardy  Ornamental  Treesand  Shrubs”  which  we  noticed  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Such  manuals  as  these  tend  more  to  disseminate  correct  information  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  than  the  more  bulky  and  elaborate 
volumes  to  which  we  have  of  late  years  been  accustomed.  Mr.  Webster 
has  condensed  into  a  compact  form  the  essence  of  all  that  need  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  He  begins  by  treating  of  the  Home 
Nursery  ;  Collecting  and  Harvesting  Tree  Seeds ;  Propagating  ; 
Formation  of  Plantations  ;  Trees  Best  Adapted  for  Various  Soils  ;  and 
in  short  enters  fully  into  the  whole  system  of  forestry.  Here  is  the 
chapter  on  “  The  Manufacture  of  Charcoal.” 

“  In  the  preparation  of  charcoal  two  different  methods  are  usually 
employed— one,  that  of  piling  the  wood  in  a  heap,  covering  with  turf, 
and  setting  on  fire  ;  the  other,  by  placing  the  wood  in  an  iron  cylinder 
set  in  brickwork,  and  surrounded  with  fire.  The  first  method  is  that 
generally  adopted,  and  will  be  described  first : — 

“  A  piece  of  ground,  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds,  and  in  a 
position  to  which  easy  access  with  wood  can  be  obtained,  is  set  apart 
for  the  charcoal  making.  The  wood  is  carted  in  at  any  time  when 
obtainable  and  convenient  to  spare  horse  labour  from  other  parts  of  the 
forest  work,  and  consists  of  all  kinds  of  hardwoods  (Poplar  and  Willow 
are  usually  excepted),  in  size,  if  possible,  not  under  2  inches  in  diameter. 
Principally  firewood  and  rather  rough  and  unsaleable  timber  are  used 
for  this  purpose.  Among  our  timber  trees  Oak,  Ash, and  Beech  generally 
are  preferred,  they  producing  the  largest  quantity  of  charcoal,  and  of 
superior  quality  to  most  others,  though  that  produced  from  some  shrubs, 
especially  Rhamnus  frangula,  is  much  in  request  for  gunpowder  making. 
The  wood  is  sawn  into  pieces  2  feet  long,  and  these  again  split,  if 
required,  to  about  4  inches  square,  and,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  has 
been  cut  up  for  two  pits,  the  building  of  these  is  then  proceeded  with. 

“  Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  it  is  much  better  to  burn  two 
pits  at  the  same  time,  as  both  can  be  attended  to  during  the  charring 
process  as  conveniently  as  one,  and  do  not  necessitate  the  men  sitting 
up  at  night  for  each  separately.  The  pits  are  usually  made  of  conical 
shape,  21  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  9  feet  in  height,  the  mode  of  con¬ 
struction  being  as  follows  :  A  strong  stake  is  driven  firmly  into  the 
ground,  and  left  protruding  about  12  inches  ;  around  this  are  placed 
small  pieces  of  dry  ash  of  a  similar  size,  and  standing  as  close  to  tbe 
upright  stake  as  possible,  around  this  being  placed  another  layer  in 
the  same  manner,  and  so  on,  until  a  circle  4  feet  in  diameter  is 
obtained. 

“  A  circle  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  having  the  top  of  the  stake  formerly 
driven  into  the  ground  as  a  centre,  is  next  made  by  placing  the  wood 
horizontally  on  the  upright  pieces,  and  side  by  side,  repeating  the  same 
by  laying  others  on  these  in  a  similar  manner,  until  the  pit  is  of  the 
required  height,  the  wood  used  here  being  dry  pieces  of  Ash,  24  inches 
long,  but  split  rather  smaller  than  the  ordinary  pieces.  This  forms 
a  sort  of  chimney  by  means  of  which  the  pita  are  fired.  Outside  the 
wood  is  placed  on  end  and  reclining  inwards,  this  being  continued  until 
the  pits  are  of  the  required  size. 

“  When  completed  the  pits  are  covered  with  newly  cut  turf,  the 
grassy  side  being  placed  innermost,  beginning  at  the  base  and  working 
towards  the  top,  each  line  of  turf  overlapping  by  a  few  inches  the 
previous  one,  the  circular  hole  or  chimney  being  left  open  for  firing. 
The  turfs  are  cut  about  1  foot  in  width,  and  any  length  convenient,  the 
quantity  required  for  two  pits  being  about  seven  cartloads.  Before 
turfing  the  top  half  of  each  pit  they  are  carefully  examined,  and  any 
crevices  between  the  pieces  of  wood  packed  full  of  small  bits  of  turf  and 
sawdust  to  exclude  the  air;  They  are  next  fired  by  dropping  a  couple 
of  shovelfuls  of  burning  wood  and  some  pieces  of  dry  Pine  or  Ash  into 
the  opening  left  at  the  top  ;  the  top  turf  is  then  put  on,  which  efiEectually 
shuts  up  the  chimney,  after  which  the  process  of  charring  commences. 
The  smoke  is  first  seen  issuing  from  the  lower  half  of  each  pit,  where 
sawdust  has  not  been  used,  and,  ultimately,  all  over.  Constant  attention 
is  required  day  and  night  during  the  period  of  burning,  and  especially 
so  should  the  weather  be  stormy,  as  the  wind,  striking  constantly  on  a 
particular  part  of  the  pit,  causes  that  side  to  burn  very  rapidly  and  fall 


into  a  hole.  Should  this  occur  the  hole  must  at  once  be  filled  up  with 
rough  logs,  which  had  been  set  aside  for  the  purpose  when  splitting  the 
wood,  and  re-covered  with  turf.  When  the  weather  is  mild  the  pits 
burn  uniformly  all  over,  require  but  little  attention,  and  produce  the 
finest  charcoal. 

“  The  time  required  in  burning  varies  from  seven  to  nine  days, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  dry  and  mild  requiring  the  longest 
period.  As  the  charring  proceeds  the  turfs  gradually  disappear,  until 
only  a  slight  covering  of  burnt  earth  remaiLS,  after  which,  and  having 
become  eool,  the  pits  are  ready  for  being  opened,  when  it  is  found  they 
are  reduced  to  about  half  their  original  size. 

“  The  charcoal  is  extracted  by  means  of  a  rake  resembling  a  light 
drag,  but  having  much  finer  teeth,  and  after  becoming  quite  cold,  is 
stored  away  until  required  for  use. 

‘  A'iln  Burning. — The  kiln  is  made  of  brick,  one  course  being sufiBcient 
if  bands  of  iron  be  added  to  strengthen  the  br  ckw(  rk.  It  is  usually 
conical  in  shape,  24  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  equal  height,  and  holds 
about  forty  cords  of  wood.  The  wall  of  the  kiln  is  carried  up  nearly 
straight  for  about  6  feet,  when  it  is  gradually  drawn  in  and  made  of  a 
blunt  cone  shape.  A  plate  of  iron  is  fastened  on  the  top  in  the  manner 
of  a  keystone  to  an  arch.  Thrce-inch  iron  hoop  bands,  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  are  placed  around  the  kiln  and  drawn  together  by 
means  of  screw-bolts  and  nuts.  At  the  base,  and  near  the  top,  are 
double  sheet-iron  doors,  by  which  it  is  filled  with  wood  or  emptied  of 
charcoal.  The  time  required  to  fill,  burn,  and  empty  is  about  three 
weeks.  Pit-burning  for  estate  purposes  is,  however,  most  commonly 
pursued,  and  has  this  advantage — that  the  charcoal  can  be  made  at 
any  place  where  timber  is  being  felled,  without  extra  expense,  save 
that  of  the  cartage  of  the  charcoal,  whereas  in  using  the  kiln  or  retort 
the  wood  must,  in  most  cases,  be  conveyed  to  the  place  where  it  is 
erected.” 

This  excellent  and  useful  handbook  on  Practical  Forestry  is 
published  by  Messrs.  W.  Eider  &  Sons,  14,  Bartholomew  Close,  B.C. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adel  phi,  on  Monday,  Match  12  th,  Mr.  B.  Wynne 
occupying  the  chair.  The  attendance,  owing  doubtless  to  the  wet,  was 
not  large,  numbering  between  thirty  and  forty.  The  Secrttary  (Mr.  W. 
Collins)  read  the  report  and  balance-sheet  for  the  jear  1893,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  this  Society  is  financ'ally  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition,  for  it  is  deserving  of  all  the  support  gardeners  can  give 
it.  It  was,  too,  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  during  the  year  only 
two  deaths  had  occurred.  To  the  successors  of  one  of  these  was  paid 
the  sum  of  £45  12s.  lOd.,  and  the  other  £24  Ts.  3fd.  The  member  to 
which  this  latter  amount  related  had  not  paid  money  into  the  Society 
for  upwards  of  five  years,  which,  as  the  Chairman  remarked  in  his 
address,  was  a  point  that  should  tell  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Society, 
for  perhaps  no  other  would  have  made  any  disbursement  in  a  parallel 
case.  Fifty-eight  new  members  have  been  elected  during  the  year,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  funds  show  an  appreciable  increase.  The  amount 
which  has  been  paid  during  1893  to  sick  members  is  £73  138.  4d.,  a 
decrease  of  over  £14  from  the  previous  year.  No  call  has  been  made 
on  the  benefit  fund,  the  balance  of  which  now  stands  at  upwards  of 
£6200.  A  balance  in  hand  of  over  £2000  is  proved  on  the  Benevolent 
Fund  ;  thatof  the  Management  Fund  amounting  to  £44  ISs.  2^d.  The 
Voluntary  Convalescent  Fund  has  been  materially  increased  during  the 
year  by  the  splendid  gift  of  £50  from  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  establishment  of  the  firm.  The 
heartiest  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  {iccorded  for  this  amount.  No  call 
appears  to  have  been  made  on  this  fund  during  the  year.  A  slight 
balance  accrued  to  the  Society  from  the  annual  dinner,  which  may  thus 
be  termed  a  success.  2000  balance-sheets  were  printed  in  1893,  but 
after  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that,  considering  the  facilities  of 
distribution  and  the  benefit  that  would  accrue,  not  alone  to  the  Society, 
but  to  the  advertisers,  that  the  number  should  be  increased  this  year  to 
3000.  During  the  year  investments  have  been  made  to  the  amount  of 
£1000,  the  chief  item  of  which  is  £800  in  3^  per  cent.  South  Indian 
Railway  stock.  The  total  now  invested  to  the  benefit  of  the  Society 
and  its  members  is  £8700,  which  must  be  considered  highly  satisfactory. 
In  addition  to  the  investments  a  bonus  of  4d.  in  the  pound  was  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  members,  which  was,  as  one  gentleman  remarked, 
very  pleasant  to  know,  as  it  would  swell  the  amount  of  his  balance 
somewhat  considerably. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Mr.  Wynne  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Society  was  one  of  the  best  of  which  he  knew.  The 
benefits  to  members  were  far  greater  than  from  any  other,  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  able  and  energetic  officers  which  the  Society  has,  it  behoved  all 
members  to  endeavour  to  enlist  new  ones,  that  the  officers  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Society,  in  which  they  took  such  a  deep 
interest,  make  rapid  progress  in  its  good  work.  If,  said  he,  each  of  the 
487  members  would  undertake  during  this  year  to  find  one  new  one, 
what  a  splendid  lift  that  would  give  to  the  Society,  which  would  then 
be  established  on  a  perfectly  firm  financial  basis.  As  some  jmall  encou¬ 
ragement,  and  to  show  that  he  was  anxious  to  add  his  mite  to  this 
increase,  he  undertook  to  provide  one  member  during  the  ytar.  Every 
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young  man  in  a  garden  should  join,  was  the  Chairman’s  opinion,  and  it 
is  one  we  most  heartily  endorse.  The  Society,  said  he,  acts  a  two-fold 
purpose — namely,  that  of  a  benefit  society  and  of  a  savings  bank,  and 
a  very  safe  one,  too,  for  owing  to  the  care  and  attention  devoted  to  the 
matter  by  the  officers,  the  investments  were  amongst  the  best  that  could 
be  made  consistent  with  perfect  safety.  In  conclusion,  Mr,  Wynne  said 
the  Society  could  not  possibly  be  too  widely  known,  and  it  was  one 
which  every  gardener  could  recommend  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
(Applause.) 

The  election  of  the  officers  for  the  current  year  was  next  proceeded 
with.  Four  members  of  the  Committee  retired  by  rotation,  but  all  were 
re-elected.  Mr.  Collins,  in  offering  himself  for  re-election  as  Secretary, 
said  that  if  so  favoured  he  should  as  heretofore  do  his  utmost  to  forward 
the  interests  of  the  Society.  Needless  to  say  his  services  were  requisi¬ 
tioned,  for  a  more  indefatigable  man  for  the  post  could  scarcely  be 
found,  and  he  was  handed  a  cheque  for  £29  13i.  6d.  for  his  work  during 
the  past  year.  All  the  other  officers,  including  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  the 
Treasurer,  were  unanimously  re-elected. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sons,  the  Chairman, 
Trustees,  and  Auditors,  had  been  passed,  the  proceedings  were  brought 
to  a  close. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  spring  Show  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
the  Society’s  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  on  Wednesday,  March  14th.  The 
display  was,  on  the  whole,  an  exceptionally  fine  one,  more  especially  in 
the  section  which  was  devoted  to  the  miscellaneous  exhibits.  These 
comprised  hardy  and  tender  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  the  Camellias 
being  superb.  The  exhibits  in  this  section,  too,  were  numerous,  in  this 
respect  being  the  reverse  of  the  competitive  classes,  which  were  only 
small.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prizewinners  in  the  various  classes, 
and  the  recommendations  made  by  the  adjudicators  in  the  exhibits 
arranged  “  not  for  competition.” 

In  the  class  for  six  greenhouse  Azaleas  Mr.  Scott,  gardener  to  Miss 
Foster,  The  Holme,  Regent’s  Park,  was  first  with  finely  grown  specimens. 
Mr.  Eason,  gardener  to  B.  Noakes,  Esq  ,  Highgate,  was  second,  and  Mr. 
James,  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood,  third.  Mr.  Odell,  Hillingdon,  was 
a  good  first  for  six  Primulas ;  Mr.  Eason  being  second,  and  the 
St.  George’s  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  third.  For  a  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were 
placed  first  with  an  admirable  exhibit.  Hepaticas,  Saxifragas.  Pul  mo¬ 
narias,  Gentians,  and  Hellebores  were  prominent  ;  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  being  second  with  a  very  interesting 
exhibit  containing  several  choice  plants.  Mr.  Doug'as,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies,  was  first  for  six  Dcutzias,  with  grand 
plants  ;  Mr.  Eason  being  a  fair  second. 

For  twelve  Cyclamens  Mr.  Odell  was  first,  Mr.  Mowbray,  Fulmer  Gar¬ 
dens,  Slough,  second,  and  the  St.  George’s  Nursery  Co.  third.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  first  for  twelve  Hyacinths  with  handsome  specimens,  Mr.  Eason 
being  second,  and  Mr.  Scott  third.  For  twelve  pots  of  Tulips  the  same 
exhibitors  were  placed  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Mr.  Douglas  was 
again  first  for  twelve  pots  of  Crocuses,  Mr.  Scott  being  second.  For  six 
pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  Mr.  Scott,  the  only  competitor,  was  accorded 
the  second  prize.  For  twelve  pots  of  Narcissi  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Scott 
secured  the  first  and  second  positions.  Messrs.  Mowbray  and  Douglas 
took  first  and  second  honours  for  twelve  pots  of  Freesias,  both  exhibitors 
staging  splendidly  grown  plants.  Mr.  Douglas  was  the  only  competitor 
in  the  class  for  twelve  Amaryllises,  showing  fine  plants,  and  was 
awarded  deservedly  the  premier  prize. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  of  high  quality,  numerous  and  much 
diversified.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  showed 
a  collection  of  Narcissi  and  other  hardy  flowers  (laree  bronze  medal). 
Messrs.  J.  James  &  Son,  Farnham  Royal,  staged  a  fine  collection  of 
Cinerarias  (small  silver  medal).  Pot  Roses  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  as  also  were  Camellias,  in  pots  and 
cut  blooms.  Amongst  Camellias  there  were  some  magnificent  varieties, 
the  exhibit  forming  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  Show  (large  silver 
medal).  Cyclamens  in  pots  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Odell  (large  bronze 
medal) ;  and  Streptocarpus  Wendlandi  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading  (small  silver  medal). 

The  St.  George’s  Nursery  Co.  arranged  a  collection  of  Cyclamens, 
in  which  some  fine  forms  were  noticeable  (small  silver  medal),  A 
splendid  collection  of  Narcissi  in  pots  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  ;  as 
also  were  Anemones  in  variety  (small  silver  medal).  A  bronze  medal 
was  recommended  to  Mr.  Waterer,  Woking,  for  plants  of  Andromeda 
japonica.  For  a  collection  of  flowering  plants,  including  amongst  others 
Ericas,  Epacrises,  Dendrobiums,  Cypripediums,  and  Boronias,  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  (k  Son,  Highgate,  were  recommended  a  bmall  silver  medal. 
Messrs.  J.  Laiug  &  Son,  Forest  Hill,  staged  a  collection  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants.  Particularly  prominent  were  DracEenas,  Crotons, 
Palms,  Clivias,  Dendrobiums,  and  Azaleas  (silver  medal).  The  same 
award  was  recommended  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a 
handsome  collection  of  plants,  comprising  Clivias,  Rhododendrons, 
Spiraea  confusa,  Staphylea  colchica,  Loropetalon  chinense,  and  Azalea 
carminata  splendens. 

A  large  bronze  medal  was  recommended  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  for  a  collection  of  plants,  including  Lilacs,  Ccelogynes,  Amaryl¬ 
lises  and  Cannas.  Messrs.  H.  Williams  <&  Son,  Fortis  Green, 
Finchley,  were  recommended  a  silver  medal  for  a  group  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  Narcissi,  amongst  which  some  fine  plants  were  to  be  seen. 


Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, Upper  Holloway,  arranged  a  striking  collection 
of  plants.  The  Clivias  were  particularly  noticeable  ;  Lilacs,  too,  were 
very  fine,  as  also  were  Azaleas  and  Orchids  (large  silver  medal).  A 
group  of  miscellaneous  new  and  rare  plants  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  included  some  most  interesting  plants.  A  bronze 
medal  was  recommended  to  Mr.  Davies,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Darnell,  Esq., 
Stamford  Hill,  for  a  bouquet  and  two  baskets  of  Orchids,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  being  charming. 


SOME  CHOICE  IVIES. 

A  COLLECTION  of  choice  Ivies  always  form  an  interesting  feature  in 
gardens,  but  there  are  many  establishments  where  no  attempt  is  made 
to  grow  these  useful  plants  beyond,  perhaps,  a  few  neglected  specimens 
of  the  common  types.  There  are  numerous  varieties  in  cultivation,  and 
it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  select  a  dozen  or  more  of  choice 


sorts  with  variegated  or  green  foliage.  Borne  of  the  silver  and  golden¬ 
leaved  kinds  are  beautiful  forms,  and  they  might  with  advantage  be 
grown  on  walls  in  prominent  places.  For  the  embellishment  of 
balconies,  vases  in  the  flower  garden,  or  baskets  in  unheated  conser¬ 
vatories,  these  Ivies  are  useful  and  should  where  necessary  be  employed 
for  such  purposes. 

Among  the  golden-leaved  varieties  'H.  chrysophylla  is  an  attractive 
form,  the  green  foliage  being  blotched  with  pale  yellow.  Hedera 
palmata  aurea,  which  is  also  known  in  some  catalogues  as  ‘  Mrs. 
Pollock,”  has  finely  cut  leaves  of  a  bright  yellow,  edged  with  green. 
H.  aurea  marginata  is  splendidly  variegated,  the  same  also  applying  to 
H.  aurea  spectabilis.  With  reference  to  silver-leaved  kinds,  H.  Crippsi 
is  one  of  the  best,  and  one  known  as  the  New  Silver  Tree  is  likewise  very 
effective.  H.  maderiensis  variegata  is  well  marked,  and  so  is  the  foliage 
of  H.  marginata  elegantissima. 

There  are  some  interesting  forms  of  H.  helix  in  existence,  one  of 
these  being  H.  h.  tesselata,  depicted  in  the  illustration  (fig.  35).  This 
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was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last 
Bummer  by  Miss  Browning-Hall,  Algiers,  and  an  award  of  merit  was 
adjudged  for  it.  The  engraving  pourtrays  the  character  of  this  attrac¬ 
tive  form  so  well  that  a  further  description  is  needless.  H.  helix 
minima  is  another  distinct  variety,  with  small  green  leaves,  and  is 
suitable  for  growing  in  pots. — C. 


BIRMINGHAM  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW. 


The  fourteenth  annual  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on 
the  13th  and  14th  inst,  and  although  the  entries  were  not  so  numerous 
as  in  previous  years,  their  quality  was  unquestionable. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  Hyacinths,  first  Mr.  W.  Earp,  gardener  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P,,  with  an  excellent  stand. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Marigold,  Edgbaston,  was  second  ; 
and  Mr.  Priest,  gardener  to  A.  \V.  Hulse,  Esq.,  Beech  Lanes,  third. 
For  twelve  Hyacinths,  Mr.  Dyer  first,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hulse  second,  and 
Mr.  G.  Beesley,  gardener  to  N.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Woodbank,  third.  For 
six  pots  of  Tulips  Mr.  Dyer  was  first,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hulse  second,  and  Mr, 
Earp  third.  Mr.  G.  Hancox,  West  Bromwich,  was  first  for  six  pots 
Lily  of  the  Valley.  Dielytras  and  Spirreas  were  not  sufficiently  in  flower, 
and  Mr.  Grice’s  three  Deutzias  which  gained  the  first  prize  were  large 
specimens  well  flowered.  The  first  prizes  for  six  and  three  Azaleas  were 
won  by  Mr.  Palmer,  gardener  to  Wm.  Bown,  Esq.,  Beech  Lanes, 
Harborne,  for  grand  well-flowered  specimens. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  there  was  only  one  exhibitor, 
Mr.  Fewkes,  gardener  to  T.  Clayton,  Esq.,  Castle  Bromwich,  who  was 
awarded  the  first  prize,  and  the  same  exhibitor  was  again  first  for  three 
Genistas.  Some  excellent  bouquets  were  staged,  Mrs.  Grice,  Harborne, 
Birmingham,  taking  first  honours  in  each  class.  Some  excellent  stands 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  were  staged,  and  the  first  prize  went  to 
Mr.  Earp.  The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Orchids  was  awarded  to 
Wm.  Bown,  Esq.  The  same  gentleman  was  also  first  in  other  classes 
devoted  to  Orchids.  Some  capital  groups  of  plants  were  staged,  Messrs. 
Earp,  Powell,  and  Dyer,  who  were  successful  in  the  order  of  their  names. 
In  the  other  special  prizes,  classes  for  Hyacinths,  Mr.  Earp,  N,  Thwaites, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Marigold,  and  A.  W.  Hulse,  Esq.,  were  the  chief  winners,  the 
first  named  winning  the  prize  for  Cyclamens  given  by  Messrs,  Sutton 
and  Sons.  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  offered  special  prizes  for  twelve  pots 
of  Narcissus,  Mr.  Earp  being  first  with  grand  plants. 

Honorary  exhibits  formed  a  striking  feature  of  the  Exhibition,  being 
of  exceptional  merit.  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  had  a  fine  display  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Cyclamens,  and  miscellaneous  plants,  and  four 
certificates  were  awarded  to  their  seedling  Chinese  Primulas — Princess 
May,  Duke  of  York,  Mont  Blanc,  and  Fairy  Queen.  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham  had  a  group  of  very  fine  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi.  Messrs. 
Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull  Nurseries,  had  a  charming  display  of  Cycla¬ 
mens  and  Azaleas ;  and  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  a  hand¬ 
some  memorial  cross,  which  was  greatly  admired.  Messrs.  Wright  and 
Holmes,  horticultural  builders,  exhibited  examples  of  their  patent 
glazed  garden  frames. 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Protecting-  Wall  Trees. — Severe  frosts,  cold  east  winds,  and  wet 
stormy  weather  are  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  fruit  trees  if  occurring 
when  the  blossoms  are  fully  expanded.  Under  certain  conditions  the 
effects  are  disastrous,  being  most  pronounced  when  a  saturated  condition 
of  the  flowers  is  added  to  an  attack  by  severe  frost.  More  cold,  either 
of  frost  or  wind,  can  be  endured  when  the  blossoms  are  dry.  Heavy 
dew  deposited  on  the  tender  flowers,  and  then  frozen,  is  injurious  at 
the  most  critical  period  when  the  organs  of  fructification  are  fully 
developed. 

Retarding  Rlossom. — The  shelter  of  walls  has  a  tendency  to  forward 
the  blossoms  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  during  bright,  mild 
weather,  with  the  result  that  they  are  liable  to  be  caught  by  frosts.  If 
applied  early  enough  an  arrangement  of  blinds  and  curtains  drawn  in 
front  of  the  trees  on  sunny  days  only,  does  much  to  retard  the  blooms 
advancing  so  fast. 

Protecting  with  Copings  and  Curtains. — All  walls  of  choice  fruit 
ought  to  have  a  moveable  projecting  coping  of  wood  or  glass,  this  alone 
often  serving  to  keep  the  blooms  dry  when  expanded.  A  coping  also 
affords  the  readiest  means  to  which  to  fix  curtains.  The  latter  must 
hang  clear  of  the  trees  to  be  effective.  The  best  material  is  woollen 
netting,  but  Hessian,  frigi  domo,  tiffany  or  canvas  may  be  used.  A 
series  of  brass  rings  should  be  sewn  to  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the 
material,  and  strung  upon  iron  rods  fixed  for  the  top  along  the  edge  of 
the  coping.  For  the  bottom  iron  rods  secured  to  uprights  projecting 
2  feet  above  the  ground  may  be  adopted.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind 
is  easily  worked  in  10  feet  lengths. 

Poles  and  Fish  Netting, — When  copings  are  not  available  stout 
larch  poles  may  be  placed  against  the  walls,  reaching  the  top  and  set 


out  about  2  feet  at  the  bottom,  where  they  must  be  made  secure  in  the 
soil.  Over  these  aflBx  protecting  material  or  a  double  or  treble  thickness 
of  fish  netting.  The  latter  if  used  need  not  be  removed  until  taken 
away  altogether,  but  canvas  or  other  close  material  must  be  removed 
daily  except  in  very  bad  weather.  In  some  positions  a  single  thickness 
of  fish  netting  may  be  effectual,  while  in  others  two,  three,  and  even 
four  thicknesses  will  be  desirable. 

Makeshift  Protection. — Temporary  protection  can  be  given  where 
more  elaborate  and  trustworthy  means  are  not  at  hand  by  placing 
behind  the  main  branches  sprays  of  evergreens  or  Spruce,  though  these 
are  not  so  good  as  twiggy  branches  of  deciduous  bushes  and  trees,  such 
as  Hornbeam,  Birch,  and  Hazel.  Place  them  so  as  to  hang  over  the 
blossoms,  this  being  a  better  way  of  protecting  than  attempting  to 
entirely  cover  them.  Nets  and  other  material  hung  over  trees  without 
being  afifixed  to  copings,  poles,  or  framework  of  some  kind  often  cause 
injury  to  the  blossoms,  which  ought  to  be  quite  free  from  pressure. 

Planting-  Fruit  Trees. — If  any  fruit  trees  remain  to  be  planted 
they  ought  to  be  dealt  with  at  once.  Choose  dry  mild  weather.  Plant 
expeditiously,  so  as  not  to  expose  roots  to  drying  influences.  See 
that  the  soil  is  deeply  prepared  and  in  a  well  pulverised  condition.  In 
planting,  see  that  the  ends  of  the  roots  are  smoothly  cut,  leaving  no 
jagged  portions,  these  not  readily  healing.  Smoothly  cut  ends  heal 
quickly,  with  the  result  that  abundance  of  fibres  are  produced.  Make 
the  holes  wide  and  shallow,  or  at  least  no  deeper  than  will,  when  filled, 
cover  the  boles  of  the  trees  higher  than  before.  Width  is  necessary,  so 
that  the  roots  can  be  spread  to  their  full  extent.  Cover  few  more 
than  6  inches,  these  being  the  lowest.  The  rest  dispose  between  layers 
of  soil  composed  of  loam  with  a  little  wood  ashes,  the  uppermost  fibres 
being  about  3  inches  from  the  surface.  Stake  firmly  at  once, 
mulching  with  half-decayed  manure  of  a  moderately  dry  and  flaky 
character,  which  will  serve  to  retain  moisture  in  the  soil  while  admit¬ 
ting  at  the  same  time  the  benefits  of  air  and  sunshine. 

Pruning  N-e-wly  Planted  Trees. — The  necessity  for  pruning  or 
shortening  the  shoots  of  fruit  trees,  whether  planted  in  the  autumn  or 
spring,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  Very  few  trees  are 
planted,  except  those  specially  prepared  by  a  course  of  annual  trans¬ 
planting,  without  having  their  roots  severely  shortened  in  the  operation 
of  lifting.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  branches,  if  not  too  old,  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  similarly,  in  order  that  the  balance  between  them  and  the 
roots  may  be  more  uniform.  When  the  much-shortened  roots  are  called 
upon  to  supply  an  undue  length  of  wood  with  fresh  sap  the  result  is 
that  the  wider  distribution  fails  to  produce  vigorous  growth  and  often 
none  at  all,  whereas  if  concentrated  on  a  less  length  of  wood  the  buds 
receiving  it  would  start  strongly  into  growth.  The  formation  of  young 
trees  into  any  desired  shape  also  demands  that  the  branches  be  shortened 
so  that  growth  may  be  originated  at  any  desired  point.  The  best  time 
to  prune  in  these  cases  is  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  shortening  the 
shoots  to  less  than  half  their  length,  selecting  buds  pointing  in  the  right 
direction.  Weakly  trees,  of  course,  should  be  pruned  closer,  the  lesser 
number  of  buds  left  being  then  better  able  to  start  strongly  into  growth. 
Shorten  shoots  deficient  in  size  nearer  the  point  whence  they  originate, 
with  the  object  of  inducing  a  stronger  extension. 

Preparing-  Stocks  for  Grafting. — Where  trees  are  intended  for 
graf  ing,  the  removal  of  the  wood  to  clean  smooth  parts  of  the  bark  may 
be  effected  in  readiness  for  carrying  out  the  grafting  expeditiously.  The 
cuts  must  be  left  quite  smooth,  which  will  not  be  difficult  if  care  be 
taken  in  detaching  the  branches  so  as  not  to  tear  or  split  the  bark. 
After  sawing  the  largest  branches  half  way  through  commence  an 
undercut  to  avert  disaster. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peaches  and  Ifectarlnes. — Early-forced  Trees, — An  equable 
temperature  is  desirable  during  the  stoning  process.  With  too  much 
heat  at  night  the  trees  are  deprived  of  rest,  and  this  is  not  favourable  to 
the  fruit.  Cold  and  drying  draughts  in  the  daytime  are  even  more 
injurious,  a  sudden  check  sometimes  proving  fatal  to  the  crop.  Continue 
the  night  temperature  at  60°  to  65°,  and  in  dull  weather  70°  to  75°  in  the 
daytime,  and  ventilate  from  65°.  Attend  to  thinning  the  fruit  betimes. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  leave,  during  the  stoning  period,  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  fruits  that  are  to  be  left  for  the  crop.  One  fruit  to  a  foot 
of  trellis  covered  with  foliage  is  ample  for  the  large  Peaches,  the 
medium-sized  varieties  may  have  the  fruits  a  little  closer.  Nectarines 
being  generally  smaller  than  Peaches  are  often  left  much  too  close, 
which  reduces  the  size  of  the  fruits  proportionately,  whereas  to  secure 
fine  fruits  they  require  thinning  similar  to  Peaches.  Secure  all  the 
shoots  required  for  extension  and  next  year’s  bearing  to  the  trellis  as 
hey  progress,  stopping  any  gross  successional  growths  at  a  length  of 
about  15  inches.  If  the  stopping  results  in  laterals  pinch  them  at  the 
first  leaf,  and  so  on  as  produced.  If  extension  is  wanted  the  uppermost 
lateral  may  be  trained  in.  Pinch  laterals  on  extensions  at  the  first  leaf, 
and  succeeding  growths  also  to  one  joint.  If  the  trees  are  in  good  order 
there  will  be  little  necessity  for  stopping  the  shoots  if  they  are  allowed 
space  for  the  development  of  the  foliage  to  solidify  the  wood  as  made. 
Shoots  retained  to  attract  the  sap  to  the  fruit  should  be  stopped  to  one 
leaf,  they  having  previously  had  the  first  growth  stopped  at  the  second 
or  third  leaf.  Avoid  stimulating  the  trees  while  stoning,  but  afford 
due  supplies  of  water  and  food  of  a  phosphatic  rather  than  nitrogenous 
nature. 

Second  Early-forced  Trees. — Proceed  with  disbudding,  a  shoot  being 
left  at  the  base  of  the  present  year’s  bearing  wood  or  last  year’s  young 
wood,  and  one  on  a  level  with  or  beyond  the  fruit.  The  first  must  be 
trained  forward,  but  the  latter  should  be  stopped  at  the  second  or  third 
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leaf.  Upon  extensions  leave  young  shoots  at  15  to  18  inches  distance, 
the  growth  from  the  extremity  being  trained  as  a  continuation  of  the 
primary  branch.  Commence  tying  early,  as  when  the  shoots  are  allowed 
to  grow  considerably  they  cannot  be  brought  down  without  danger  of 
their  breaking.  Overcrowding  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  ;  it  is 
fatal  to  tine,  highly  coloured  fruits  and  the  formation  and  perfection  of 
the  wood  for  future  crops.  Thin  the  fruits  by  degrees,  leaving  those 
well  placed  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  trellis  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
a  crop  or  a  little  more  until  the  final  thinning  before  stoning.  In  no  case 
is  it  good  practice  to  tax  the  trees  with  superfiuous  fruits  after  they  are  the 
size  of  marbles.  A  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  at  night,  65°  by  day, 
increasing  to  70°  to  75°  is  suitable. 

Houses  Started  at  the  Beginning  of  February. — The  trees  in  these 
have  set  their  fruits  —  that  is,  the  early  varieties,  while  the  late 
trees  are  in  full  blossom,  and  should  be  fertilised  when  the  pollen  is 
ripe.  When  the  fruit  is  all  set  recourse  must  be  had  to  syringing  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  of  fine  days,  but  an  occasional  sprinkling,  with 
damping  the  house,  will  suffice  in  dull  weather,  always  having  the 
foliage  and  young  fruit  dry  before  nightfall.  Disbudding  must  be  done 
gradually,  commencing  with  the  most  forward  growths,  also  thinning 
the  fruit  after  it  is  seen  which  takes  the  lead  in  swelling,  removing  the 
smallest  first,  but  avoid  large  reductions  of  foliage  or  of  fruit  at  one 
time.  A  temperature  of  55°  at  night,  5°  less  on  cold  mornings,  55°  to 
60°  by  day,  advancing  to  65°  or  70°  with  gleams  of  sun,  will  bring  the 
fruit  on  sufficiently  fast,  ventilating  from  55°  or  60°,  and  not  allowing  an 
advance  above  65°  without  full  ventilation. 

Houses  Started  Early  in  March.  —  With  the  flowers  expanding 
syringing  the  trees  must  cease,  for  there  is  danger,  especially  in  dull 
weather,  of  weakening  the  blossom  and  converting  the  pollen  into  paste. 
An  occasional  syringing  may,  however,  be  practised  if  the  weather  be 
unusually  bright  and  the  atmosphere  dry.  Damping  the  floors  and 
borders  is  generally  sufficient,  and  a  safer  plan.  Admit  air  freely  in 
mild  weather,  and  fertilise  the  flowers  on  fine  days.  Maintain  the 
night  temperature  at  45°  to  50°,  55°  by  day  artificially,  and  65“  from 
sun  heat.  Admit  a  little  air  constantly,  increase  the  ventilation  at  50°, 
and  give  more  as  the  heat  rises,  having  full  air  on  at  65°,  closing  at 
50°.  Superfluous  flowers  on  the  under  side  or  back  of  the  shoots  may 
be  removed  by  drawing  the  hand  down  the  growth. 

Late  Houses. — Where  the  roof  lights  have  been  removed  they  should 
be  replaced  at  once,  the  buds  being  well  advanced  in  swelling,  and 
promising  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  If  there  be  any  trace  of  aphides 
apply  an  insecticide  or  fumigate  the  bouse  before  the  flowers  expand. 
Nothing  conduces  more  to  a  good  set  than  removing  the  flowers  on  the 
under  side  or  back  of  the  trellis,  and  turning  on  the  heat  after  the 
anthers  show  for  a  short  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  to  advance 
the  temperature  to  50°  and  to  permit  of  ventilation,  as  if  there  is  a 
prevalence  of  dull  cold  weather  at  that  time,  closing  the  ventilators  for 
safety  prejudices  the  pollen.  Houses  that  have  fixed  roof  lights  must 
have  the  borders  rendered  thoroughly  moist. 

Pigs. — Early  Forced  Trees  in  Pots. — The  Figs  are  now  swelling 
rapidly,  and  the  trees  will  require  to  be  well  supplied  with  water  and 
nourishment.  Liquid  manure  from  tanks  may  be  given  whenever 
water  is  required,  as  Figs  are  gross  feeders,  but  it  must  not  be  too 
strong  nor  applied  cold,  but  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as  the 
mean  of  the  house.  If  the  pots  are  well  drained,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  apply  water  too  copiously  when  the  trees  are  in  full  growth.  An 
occasional  sprinkling  of  some  approved  fertiliser  on  the  pots  will  be 
beneficial.  The  night  temperature  may  be  continued  at  60°  to  65°,  with 
10°  more  by  day,  and  from  sun  heat  advance  to  80°  or  85°,  affording 
adequate  ventilation  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Maintain  a 
genial  atmosphere  by  syringing  the  trees  twice  a  day  when  the  weather 
is  bright,  but  avoid  keeping  the  foliage  constantly  wet,  as  would  be  the 
case  by  syringing  vigorously  in  dull  weather.  Damp  the  paths  and 
walls,  and  keep  the  evaporation  troughs  charged  with  liquid  manure,  or 
sprinkle  the  paths  with  it  occasionally,  and  to  check  red  spider  paint 
the  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur.  Avoid  crowding,  stopping  or  tying 
the  shoots  as  growth  advances,  as  the  fruit  to  have  flavour  and  colour 
must  when  ripening  have  full  exposure  to  light,  combined  with  a 
circulation  of  warm  dry  air. 

Planted-out  Fig  Trees. — The  growth  under  favourable  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  is  very  rapid,  hence  the  necessity  of  frequent  attention  in 
stopping  the  shoots  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf.  As  a  well-develuped  spur, 
as  such  stopped  shoots  are  called,  gives  the  best  results  in  the  second 
crop,  when  a  number  of  growths  appear  together  they  mav  all  be 
removed  but  one,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  be  sturdy  and  fruitful.  Train  and 
regulate  the  terminals  as  required.  Keep  the  house  genial  by  daily 
syringing  and  damping  the  paths  at  closing  time. 

Raising  Young  Fig  Trees. — This  is  a  good  time  to  propagate  young 
plants  from  cuttings.  Select  shoots  from  5  to  6  inches  in  length, 
with  a  heel  of  last  year’s  wood  attached,  and  remove  all  the  eye.o  on  the 
part  to  be  inserted  in  the  soil.  They  root  freely  in  a  botiomheatof 
75°  to  80°. 

Cherry  House. — It  will  soon  be  seen  whether  the  fertilising  was 
effectual,  as  the  Cherries  will  be  swelling  at  the  base  of  the  decayed 
flowers,  when  syringing  may  be  resumed — once  a  day  at  present,  and 
twice  a  day  after  the  remainder  of  the  flowers  are  cast  and  the  weather 
is  clear  and  warm.  Fire  heat  will  only  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
temperature  falling  below  40°  at  night,  and  to  maintain  60°  as  a 
minimum  by  day.  Ventilate  at  50°,  closing  at  the  same,  regulating  the 
ventilation  according  to  circumstances,  but  not  allowing  a  rise  above 
65°  without  full  air.  If  green  aphides  appear  fumigate  the  house,  and 


keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  black  aphis,  assailing  it  on  its  first  appearance 
with  tobacco  water  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  affected  parts.  The 
foliage  must  be  dry  when  fumigation  is  practised.  Keep  a  strict  look 
out  for  grubs.  Stopping  will  soon  require  attention.  Pinch  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots  when  they  have  made  4  to  5  inches  of  growth, 
removing  those  shoots  that  are  not  required.  Train  extensions  in  their 
full  length,  also  those  for  filling  vacant  spaces.  Overcrowding  must  be 
strictly  guarded  against,  it  being  prejudicial  both  to  the  present  and 
future  crops. 

Pines. — Suckers. — The  rooting  of  potted  suckers  will  be  indicated 
by  the  growth  of  the  foliage,  but  it  is  well  to  turn  the  plants  out  of 
the  pots,  or  a  portion  of  them,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  roots  and  the 
soil.  The  young  roots  which  dssue  from  the  base  of  suckers  or  plants 
similarly  treated  are  very  tender  and  susceptible  of  injury  from  the 
effects  of  too  much  bottom  heat,  hence  when  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of 
the  pots  85°  is  ample,  above  which  there  is  danger.  When  the  bottom 
heat  is  excessive  the  pots  must  be  raised,  placing  some  loose  tan  under 
and  around  them  to  allow  the  superabundant  heat  to  pass  away 
without  injuring  the  roots.  The  plants  should  be  carefully  supplied  with 
water,  and  not  have  too  much  top  heat,  nor  be  too  far  from  the  glass,  or 
they  will  become  drawn  and  weakly. 

Potting  Pine  Plants. — Once  the  suckers  and  other  plants  sub¬ 
jected  to  similar  treatment  start  they  make  roots  rapidly,  therefore 
have  soil  ready  for  transferring  them  to  the  fruiting  pots,  as  it  is 
important  that  they  be  grown  without  check  by  being  either  root-bound 
or  dry.  Sound  fibrous  loam  in  good  sized  lumps  is  the  best  material 
for  potting,  rejecting  the  dusty  particles.  It  should  be  pressed  firmly 
round  the  balls  of  the  plants,  watering  them  if  the  soil  be  dry  (not 
otherwise)  with  tepid  water,  and  plunging  them  in  a  bottom  heat  of 
90°  to  95°  until  the  roots  have  possession  of  the  fresh  soil,  when  85°  is 
more  suitable.  The  top  heat  should  be  maintained  at  60°  to  65°  at 
night,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day,  with  10°  to  15°  rise  from  sun  heat. 

Frvritinq  Pine  Plants. — Those  at  or  near  the  flowering  stage 
should  have  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°,  and  75°  by  day,  with 
80°  to  90°  from  sun  heat,  closing  at  85°,  well  damping  all  walls  and 
paths  at  the  same  time.  Saccessional  plants  may  have  a  bottom  heat 
of  about  85°,  ventilating  at  80°  and  closing  at  85°,  lightly  sprinkling 
the  plants  occasionally.  A  genial  atmosphere  should  be  secured  by 
damping  the  floors  and  pit  walls  as  they  become  dry,  but  it  is  not  good 
practice  to  syringe  the  bed  between  the  plants.  Examine  the  plants 
once  a  week  and  supply  tepid  water,  containing  a  little  stimulating 
substance  such  as  guano  or  soot,  when  required. 
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im  BEE-KDEPER.^ 

APIARIAN  NOTES. 

Death  of  an  Old  Bee-keepek. 

On  the  24th  ult.  Mr.  James  Wilson,  Millhuegh,  near  Larkhall 
died,  aged  ninety-three  years.  He  was  the  oldest  Freemason  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  perhaps  the  oldest  bee-keeper.  He  was  clerk  to  the 
Larkhall  Bee  Society  for  fifty  years.  Highly  respected  in  the 
district,  he  was  known  by  the  cognomen  of  “  Provost,”  not  because 
of  his  ambition,  but  from  the  confidence  the  people  had  in  him.  This 
is  one  of  three  deaths,  all  of  successful  bee-keepers,  within  a  month, 
residing  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  One  of  them  named 
Forrest  had  a  fair  sized  apiary,  his  wife  and  daughter  managing  the 
bees  both  at  home  and  the  moors  successfully. 

Larkhall  Bee-keepers. 

Bee-keepers,  florists,  and  bees  are  not  having  a  very  enjoyable 
time  of  it.  The  barometer  is  falling,  and  it  is  the  ‘Jth  of  March  ; 
the  ground  is  sodden,  and  outdoor  work  is  in  a  backward  state.  The 
morning  of  the  3rd  was  bright,  promising  a  fair  day,  so  I  started  on 
a  visit  to  the  Larkhall  bee-keepers  ;  but  the  day  turned  out  wet 
and  stormy,  which  unluckily  prevented  many  inspections. 

Larkhall  people  have  by  their  united  action  given  a  good  example 
by  their  thrift  and  independent  spirit  of  how  home  comforts  may  be 
realised,  and  “  home  rule  ”  of  the  right  kind  established.  The 
majority  of  them  are  proprietors  of  their  dwellings.  They  have 
their  mutual  improvement  and  other  societies,  and  from  a  moral  point 
of  view  are  worthy  of  being  imitated. 

Many  bee-keepers  are  amongst  them.  My  first  visit  was  to  Mr. 
John  Nicol,  rather  an  extraordinary  person,  as  is  also  Mrs.  Nicol.  It  is 
several  years  since  I  was  there,  and  from  the  long  streets  of  uniform 
houses  it  was  not  easy  for  a  comparative  stranger  to  find  the  right 
door,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  pause  at  the  tidiest  doorstep  and 
window.  Mrs.  Nicol  welcomed  me  in.  Her  husband,  acting  as  clerk 
to  all  the  societies  of  the  village,  was  absent  on  duty.  Mr.  Nicol  has 
a  taste  for  music,  and  has  some  very  fine  instruments  in  the  violin 
line  of  his  own  make.  Being  a  weaver  in  silk  he  was  appointed 
representative  of  that  industry  at  the  Edinburgh  International  Ex¬ 
hibition,  wove,  and  presented  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  other 
members  of  the  Royal  family  some  beautiful  designed  liecesof  his 
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handiwork.  The  members  of  the  Royal  family  took  particnlar 
interest  in  Mr.  Nicol,  and  conversed  freely  with  him.  He  has  a  high 
opinion  of  Princess  Alexandra,  finding  in  her  many  “  homely  ” 
virtues. 

On  my  previous  visit  to  Mr.  Nicol  a  clergyman  came  in,  and 
instantly  taking  down  a  fiddle  of  superior  tone  discoursed  some 
beautiful  airs,  after  which  he  told  me  he  had  applied  to  Mr. 
McDonald,  proprietor  of  the  Farming  World,  who  was  the  best 
authority  to  apply  to  for  information  on  bee  husbandry.  The  cleric 
was  referred  to  me,  and  the  information  he  obtained  enabled  a 
ounger  brother  student  in  the  university  to  pass  the  apiarian  part  of 
is  examination  satisfactorily. 

Mrs.  Nicol  and  I  agreed  that  home  comforts  should  be  a  prior 
consideration  to  that  of  accumulating  money.  If  bee-keeping  and 
allotments  were  pursued  on  these  lines  they  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  those  immediately  concerned.  “  The  love  of  money  ”  in  many 
present-day  cases  was  truly  the  cause  of  much  misery  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  She  was  of  the  firm  opinion  that  honey  was  a  valuable 
domestic  edible  and  medicine,  and  agreed  with  me  that  more  bee¬ 
keepers  with  small  apiaries  would  be  consistent  with  a  reduction  of 
the  larger  ones,  whose  owners  are  mostly  dealers.  Mr.  Nicol  is 
very  much  of  the  same  opinion,  and  in  a  humorous  way,  in  reply 
to  a  question  on  modern  ideas,  said  he  liked  to  read  literature  of  a 
reliable  practical  kind,  but  that  was  not  to  be  found  everywhere. 

We  then  visited  Mr.  Peter  Finlayson,  an  energetic  working  man 
and  successful  bee-keeper,  who  also  believes  in  small  apiaries.  He 
began  1893  with  seven  hives.  We  chatted  over  the  two  queens  in  one 
hive  system  being  of  Scotch  origin,  and  of  the  vacillating  editor  who 
said,  “  If  your  bees  swarm  there  will  be  no  honey,'’  as  well  as  many 
other  inconsistencies.  From  seven  hives,  spring  count,  Mr.  Finlayson 
realised  1100  lbs.  of  honey  and  honeycomb  and  30  lbs.  of  wax.  The 
best  hive  was  and  has  always  been  one  I  presented  him  with  many 
years  ago,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  huge  box  with  moveable 
top  bars,  made  thirty  years  since  for  two  queens.  These  facts  speak 
for  themselves,  confirming  what  I  have  often  advocated — to  be  a 
thorough  bee  master,  or  any  master,  you  must  know  what  you  are 
writing  about — give  more  of  your  own  experience  and  less  of  that 
appropriating  spirit  so  prevalent  in  these  advanced  days. 

Mr.  Finlayson,  with  the  exception  of  the  wooden  hive  named,  has 
the  rest  of  his  bees  in  straw  skeps.  He  gives  each  hive  5  lbs.  of 
sugar  in  the  early  spring,  which  generally  suffices  till  swarming 
time,  but  if  occasion  requires  it  he  is  not  slow  to  prolong  the  supply. 
He  allows  each  stock  to  swarm  twice.  Three  weeks  after  the  first 
swarm  issues  the  contents  of  the  hive  are  taken,  and  the  bees  either 
put  into  an  empty  hive  or  joined  to  one  of  the  swarms.  Most  of  the 
Clover  honey  is  obtained  before  they  are  taken  thirty  miles  by  road 
to  the  Heather  ;  then,  when  weighty  there,  are  removed  home,  the 
bees  joined  and  fed  into  good  stocks  for  next  season,  he  knowing 
well  the  risk  attendant  Heather  honey  in  the  hive  during  winter. 

Mr.  Finlayson  never  has  combs  older  than  one  year,  whilst  most 
of  them  are  about  three  months  old  only,  and  therefore  he  is  not 
troubled  with  pollen  coming  in  contact  with  his  honey,  as  invariably 
is  the  case  when  whole  combs  more  than  a  few  months  old  are  pressed. 
The  combs  of  the  old  stock  three  weeks  after  swarming  contain 
Clover  honey  only.  By  his  method  he  has  the  purest  of  honey,  while 
youthful  queens  and  new  combs  are  the  kej'^s  to  successful  and 
profitable  bee-keeping.  So  well  does  the  honey  from  Mr.  Finlayson’s 
apiary  please  that  1  saw  letters  from  merchants  asking  him  to  send 
all  he  had  next  year. 

The  two  bee-keepers  named  were  the  only  ones,  owing  to  the 
storm,  I  met  ;  but  some  day  I  may  return  to  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
same  district.  One  whom  1  know  had  a  single  colony  nearly  400  lbs. 
in  weight  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1893. 

Drone  Breeders 

Are  numerous  about  here  this  year.  The  queens  of  these  should 
be  deposed,  and  the  bees  either  joined  to  another  stock,  or  better, 
after  the  lapse  of  one  week  from  the  killing  of  the  queen,  start 
queen-rearing.  If  considered  too  early  destroy  all  queen  cells  and 
give  fresh  eggs.  By  the  time  these  are  hatched  the  weather  will  be 
warmer. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  Cheat  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nursery,  Crawley.  Sussex.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  General  Plants. 

Dobie  &  Mason,  22,  Oak  Street,  Manchester. — Farm  Seeds. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  U.S.A. — 
General  List  of  Trees  and  Roses. 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Seed  Growers,  Leicester. — Farm  Seed  Catalogue. 

Hogg  &  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. — Booh  of  the  Farm. 

E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Bloemhof  Nurssiies,  Haarlem,  Holland. — 
Bulbs  for  Sjjring  Planting. 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  M^gisserie,  V&xis.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  Shrub  and  Tree  Seeds. 


*jj*All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor  ”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Orchids  and  Violets  (7’.  S.f — The  flowers  of  Dendrobium  nobile 
are  very  good  indeed,  but  the  varietal  form  not  distinct  from  others  in 
cultivation.  The  Violets  were  splendid — as  good  as  anyone  could  wish 

for. 

Protecting-  Seeds  from  Birds  (F.  A.  C.  C.'). — Damping  the 
seeds  and  dusting  them  before  sowing  with  red  lead  does  not  affect 
their  germination,  while  it  renders  them  distasteful  to  birds.  Also  in 
the  absence  of  nets  string  the  beds  closely  with  cotton,  and  dust  the 
seedlings,  immediately  they  appear  and  are  wet  with  dew,  with  sharp 
sifted  wood  ashes  and  soot,  repeating  as  necessary. 

Cutting  Gladiolus  Corms  (F.  T.  F.). — The  practice  of  cutting 
the  corms  of  Gladioli  into  halves  with  buds  attached  is  as  safe  as 
cutting  Potatoes,  and  is  done  much  in  the  same  way — by  placing  the 
knife  blade  between  the  buds  on  the  top  of  crown,  and  cutting  straight 
through  the  corm.  It  has  the  advantage  of  securing  fine  spikes, 
prevents  crowding,  and  doubles  the  number  of  plants.  It  should 
be  done  a  short  time  only  before  planting.  The  practice  has 
frequently  been  advocated  by  “  D.,  Deal,"  and  quite  recently.  See 
page  144,  February  22nd,  1894, 

Yello-w  Tomato  Beaves  (F.  B.  A.). — The  midribs  of  the  leaves 
appear  to  be  slightly  ruptured  as  well  as  signs  of  mildew  ;  but  as  the  oil 
and  sulphur  af'plication  has  done  good,  and  as  only  the  lower  leaves  are 
affected,  the  plants  will  probably  improve  under  good  management  and 
the  better  weather  that  may  now  be  expected.  Through  a  deficiency  of 
light  and  air  the  leaves  have  perhaps  not  been  able  to  perform  their 
functions  of  elaboration  and  assimilation,  hence  their  condition.  Is  the 
soil  firm  enough  ?  Loose  and  too  rich  soil  is  not  favourable  to  healthy 
growth. 

Soot  In  Stra-wrberry  Pots  (iS.  F.  A.). — An  inch  of  soot  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  each  pot  with  leaves  is  very  much  in  excess  of  what  is 
usually  employed,  a  sprinkling  only  being  given,  as  a  rule,  on  the  rough 
material  over  the  drainage.  This  acts  as  a  preventive  of  worms  enter¬ 
ing  the  pots  as  well  as  a  stimulant  to  the  plants.  The  quantity  of  soob 
employed  would  be  likely  to  close  the  drainage,  and  the  roots  coming  in 
contact  with  it  must  of  necessity  be  destroyed,  the  combined  effect 
being  highly  prejudicial  to  the  plants.  Watering  with  soot  water 
several  times  when  the  plants  were  taken  in  to  force  would  further 
aggravate  the  evil,  especially  if  they  were  not  well  furnished  with  roots. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  known  of  the  injury  by  the  excessive 
use  of  soot. 

IVIanaglng  Vines  (IF.  P.  H.'). — The  Vines  now  floweiing  should 
have  a  night  temperature  of  65°,  falling  to  60°  in  the  morning,  and  the 
top  ventilators  may  be  left  open  half  an  inch  or  so  all  night.  When  the 
temperature  rises  above  65°  in  the  morning  admit  more  air,  but  not  to 
lower  the  temperature,  increasing  the  openings  of  the  sashes  at  each 
increase  of  5°.  The  heat  then  rises  naturally  and  steadily,  and  it  may 
rise  to  80°  or  85°  with  sun,  as  indicated  by  a  shaded  thermometer.  No 
greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  have  the  sashes  closed  so  long  in 
the  morning  that  the  house  becomes  too  hot,  and  a  large  volume  of  air 
has  to  be  given  to  cool  it.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  admit  sharp  currents 
of  air  through  the  front  sashes.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  Vines  when 
flowering  a  sharp  jerk  at  midday  for  dispersing  the  pollen.  They  should 
not  be  syiinged,  but  a  genial  atmosphere  can  be  maintained  by  damping- 
the  paths  once  or  twice  a  day  during  bright  weather.  Close  the  house 
gradually  as  soon  as  the  temperature  commences  falling  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  growths  of  laterals  bearing  the  bunches  should  have  been 
nipped  off  before  now.  Two  leaves  beyond  the  bunches  may  be 
permitted  if  they  have  room  to  develop.  Overcrowding  the  growth- 
and  foliage  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  to  which  Vines  can  be  subjected. 
The  laterals  should  be  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  apart,  if  closer  some 
should  be  removed.  Vines  just  starting  may  have  a  night  temperature 
of  55°,  falling  to  50°  in  the  morning.  When  the  leaves  unfold  increase 
by  5°,  and  when  bunches  are  prominent  5°  more,  with  the  usual  increase 
with  suu.  The  house  may  be  kept  more  moist  before  the  bunches  flower: 
and  after  the  berries  are  set,  than  during  the  flowering  period. 
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Raising:  Genistas  from  Seed  (^Highlands). — Crenista  seed  sown 
in  pots  of  free  sandy  soil — a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand — kept 
uniformly  moist  in  a  warm  frame  or  greenhouse,  germinates  freely. 
The  seeds  may  be  covered  twice  their  own  thickness  with  soil,  a  square 
of  glass  laid  over  the  pot,  and  this  shaded  until  the  seedlings  appear. 
These  cannot  be  kept  too  close  to  the  glass  to  attain  a  sturdy  habit  of 
growth,  topping  them  when  2  or  3  inches  high,  and  subsequently  to 
obtain  bushy  plants.  They  may  be  grown  in  frames  in  early  summer, 
and  subsequently  in  the  open  air,  the  pots  being  stood  on  ashes. 
Seedling  plants  are  not  so  floriferous  as  those  raised  from  cuttings. 

Dendroblums  after  Flowering:  (4.  D.  P."). — Plants  that  have 
flowered  must  be  watered  with  great  care.  Injury  often  results  in  their 
present  stage  from  giving  them  too  much  water.  The  roots  of  many  are 
still  inactive,  and  if  they  are  kept  in  a  wet  state  numbers  are  certain  to 
perish.  The  reason  many  Dendrobiums  decline  in  health  after  the  first 
or  second  season  is  frequently  owing  to  keeping  them  in  a  saturated 
condition  as  soon  as  flowering  is  over  and  the  plants  commence  growing. 
Tcey  need  little  water  at  first,  a  slight  dewing  with  the  syringe  being 
ample  in  a  moist  atmosphere  until  the  formation  of  new  roots.  As  the 
roots  and  growth  extend  the  supply  of  water  should  be  increased. 
Plants  would  last  longer  and  increase  in  strength  if  greater  care  was 
exercised  during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  again  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  growth.  When  D.  nobile  starts  into  growth  it  often  pushes 
growths  freely  from  the  pseudo-bulb.  If  these  are  not  wanted  for  stock 
they  should  be  removed,  for  they  have  a  tendency  to  rob  the  growths  that 
issue  from  the  base.  This  old  but  very  useful  Orchid  delights  in  a  moist 
atmosphere. 

Compost  for  Orcblds  (£1.  H.'). — A  suitable  compost  for  Cypri- 
pediums  itsigne  and  barbatum  would  consist  of  equal  parts  good 
fibrous  peat,  fresh  sphagnum,  and  loam  fibre,  with  a  liberal  admixture 
of  potsherds  or  charcoal.  The  drainage  must  be  exceptionally  good,  as 
these  plants  require  abundant  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  while 
growing,  and  even  in  the  winter  must  not  be  dried  off  in  the  way  pseudo- 
bulbous  plants  generally  are.  In  potting  be  careful  to  cut  away  all 
decayed  roots,  and  spread  out  those  that  are  healthy,  so  that  the  compost 
runs  evenly  amongst  them.  Cypripediums  should  not  be  raised  above 
the  rims  of  the  pots,  but  kept  slightly  below,  as  in  potting  ordinary 
plants,  Dendrobium  nobile  and  Oncidium  ornithorynchum  thrive  best 
in  peat  and  sphagnum  in  about  equal  proportions,  with  a  few  nodules  of 
charcoal  added  to  ensure  aeration.  Fill  the  pots  two-thirds  of  their 
depth  with  crocks,  over  these  put  a  thin  layer  of  rough  moss,  then 
press  the  compost  firmly  about  the  roots,  keeping  the  base  of  the  bulbs 
an  inch  or  so  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  finishing  so  that  they  just  rest  on 
the  top  of  the  compost.  All  the  kinds  mentioned  are  easily  grown  in  a 
warm  moist  house.  Dendrobium  nobile  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the 
light,  while  the  Oncidium  and  Cypripediums  need  a  shady  position. 

Seedling  Cyclamens  (£1  T.  T.'). — The  seedlings  from  last  July 
sowing  should  now,  if  not  already  done,  be  placed  in  3-inch  pots  singly, 
and  after  April  be  grown  in  frames  during  the  summer,  with  plenty  of 
air  after  becoming  established,  shading  from  bright  sunshine,  a  single 
thickness  of  tiffany  when  the  sun  is  powerful  being  sufficient.  By 
July  most  of  the  plants  will  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  and  they 
should  then  be  shifted  into  6-inch,  or  if  the  plants  are  very  strong  into 
6-inch  pots,  in  which  they  will  flower.  Good  drainage  must  be  provided, 
and  a  compost  used  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts,  with  a 
free  admixture  of  sharp  sand.  The  roots  proceed  from  the  base  of  the 
fleshy  rootstocks,  and  these  should  only  be  about  half  covered  with  soil, 
leaving  the  tops  clear  from  whence  the  leaves  and  flowers  proceed. 
The  plants  must  be  kept  near  the  glass  to  prevent  drawing,  shading  in 
bright  weather  only,  watering  liberally,  but  not  excessively,  and  sprink¬ 
ling  them  on  fine  afternoons  to  encourage  growth  and  keep  the  plants 
free  from  red  spider  and  thrips.  The  plants  should  be  housed  in 
September,  assigning  them  a  light  position  in  a  greenhouse  ;  but  they 
flower  best  in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  though  when  in  bloom  they 
last  much  longer  in  a  temperature  of  45°.  They  require  a  humid 
atmosphere  during  the  summer,  and  the  pots  should  stand  on  a  damp 
base,  not  on  dry  boards  or  an  open  stage. 

Scale  on  Currant  Branch  (TF.  IF.  IF,). — The  branch  is  infested 
with  the  Currant  and  Gooseberry  scale  (Lecanium  ribis,  F’zfc/t).  It  is 
gregarious  on  Red  Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes,  and  sometimes  on 
the  White  Currant.  The  insect  does  considerable  injury  by  extracting 
the  juices,  greatly  weakening  the  trees,  and  by  its  honey  dew-like  secretions 
clogging  the  pores  of  the  leaves  and  spoiling  the  fruit.  The  insect  com¬ 
mences  hatching  from  the  eggs  in  March,  being  provided  with  six  legs 
an.d  two  horns  (antennae),  and  several  small  hairs  or  bristles.  It  moves 
briskly  about  in  the  woolly  matter  beneath  the  scale  or  shell  of  the 
parent  (long  since  defunct),  and  fixes  on  a  portion  of  last  year’s  wood 
or  older,  pushing  its  beak  into  the  bark  becomes  6xed  for  life  ;  it 
finally  produces  numerous  eggs,  and  secretes  a  woolly  substance  in 
which  they  remain  beneath,  protected  by  the  shell  during  the  winter.  The 
best  remedy  for  the  scale  is  an  emulsion  formed  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  softsoap  and  petroleum  stirred  in  hot  water  to  form  a  thin  paste, 
further  stirring  briskly  with  a  switch  formed  of  part  of  an  old  birch 
broom  for  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  softsoap  and  petroleum  coalesce  ; 
then  dilute  with  hot  water  to  a  safe  strength,  which  is  1  gallon  of  water 
to  every  3  ozs.  of  softsoap  used.  The  emulsion  should  be  applied  with 
a  brush  to  every  part  of  the  bushes  after  pruning  and  before  growth 
takes  place  in  the  buds.  It  must  be  warm  when  used,  and  not  allowed 
to  run  down  to  the  roots. 


Scale  on  Oleander  (^Amateur'),  —  Neriums  are  subject  to  this 
species  of  scale  insect  and  then  follows  black  fungus.  The  insect  is 
known  to  gardeners  as  the  orange  scale.  To  free  the  leaves  of  it  they 
should  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  softsoap  at  the  rate  of  6  ozs.  to  the 
gallon  of  water.  The  plant  first  of  all  should  be  syringed  with  water 
at  a  temperature  of  140°,  which  is  not  too  high  if  syringed  on  the  plant ; 
but  if  the  latter  be  immersed  the  water  must  be  at  120°,  and  the  plant 
should  be  kept  in  the  water  one  minute.  The  leaves  are  to  be  washed 
on  both  sides  with  a  sponge,  pressing  whilst  washing  them,  so  as  to 
dislodge  the  insect  and  remove  the  black  fungus.  After  the  leaves  have 
been  washed  on  both  sides  they  should  be  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  the 
plants  should  be  syringed  with  water  at  140°,  laying  the  pots  on  their 
sides  so  that  the  hot  water  may  not  wet  the  soil.  The  insects  near  the 
midribs  may  be  dislodged  by  employing  a  pointed  stick.  A  good 
washing  with  softsoap  will  generally  keep  the  insects  under,  but 
repeated  washings  are  necessary  to  keep  plants  subject  to  it  clean. 

ITames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(TF.  P.). — 1,  2  and  3  are  all  forms  of  Cattleya  Trianse;  4,  Dendrobium 
fimbriatum  oculatum.  (^Glenlea."). — Clematis  indivisa  lobata,  probably, 
but  the  flowers  arrived  completely  withered  and  curled.  M') — 1, 

Cypripedium  Boxalli  ;  2,  C.  insigne  ;  3,  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi ;  4, 
Oncidium  splendens ;  5,  Saccolabium  gigan+eum  ;  6,  Dendrobium 

Wardianum,  very  fine  form.  (P.  J.  T.'). — 1,  Boronia  megastigma  ;  2, 
Justicia  carnea  ;  3,  Kentia  Belmoreana  ;  4,  K.  Canterburyana. 

(^Gifford). — 1,  Centradenia  rosea;  2,  Specimen  insufficient,  no  flowers, 
and  no  particulars  ;  3,  Anemone  fulgens  flore-pleno  ;  4,  A.  fulgens. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Maech  14th. 
Market  still  very  quiet. 

FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

a. 

<5. 

Apples,  per  bushel  ..  ., 

2 

6 

to  9 

0 

Lemons,  case  ..  ..  .. 

10 

0  to  15 

0 

„  Nova  Scotia,  per 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

barrel . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Plums,  per  half  sieve  . , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cobs  . 

40 

0 

42 

6 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  .. 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Grapes  per  lb . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Strawberries  per  lb . 

10 

0 

16 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

a. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle 

7 

0  to  8 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2  to 

0 

0 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb.  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  •  •  •  •  •  • 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  ..  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

2 

0 

4 

« 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  . .  . . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

7 

0 

Seakale,  per  basket  . .  . , 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb.  ..  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Herbs,  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Spinach,  bushel . . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb.  . .  . . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 
Orchid  Blooms  in  variety . 


3. 

d. 

3.  d 

8. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6 

to  3  0 

Narciss,  White  (French), 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays . .  . . 

0 

4 

0  6 

dozen  bunches . 

3 

0 

to  5 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  ,. 

0 

6 

1  0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  . . 

0 

9 

2  0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

6 

3  0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Daffodil  or  Lent  Lily 

1 

6 

2  0 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

„  double . 

2 

0 

3  0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

„  single . 

2 

6 

9  0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

2 

0 

4  0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

9  0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Hyacinths,  dozen  spikes  . . 

2 

0 

4  0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  , . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

4 

(1 

sprays  . 

2 

0 

6  0 

Roses  (French),  per  dozen 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Lilac  (French)  per  bunch 

2 

6 

4  0 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

per  dozen . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1  0 

Roses,  Marechal  Neil,  per 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per  doz. 

3 

0 

6  0 

dozen  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

Snowdrops,  doz.  bunches.. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6  0 

Tuberoses.  12  blooms.. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

4  0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches  . . 

3 

0 

6  0 

Violets,  Parme  (French), 

Myosotis  or  Forget -me- 

per  bunch . 

2 

0 

3 

6 

nots,  dozen  bunches  . . 

3 

0 

6  0 

Violets,  Czar  (French),  ptr 

Narciss,  Yellow  (French), 

bunch  . 

2 

0 

2 

6 

dozen  bunches . 

1 

G 

2  6 

Violets  (English),  dozin 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blcoms 

1 

0 

9  0 

bunches  . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

8. 

d. 

s.  d. 

3. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

Arbor  Vit®  (golden)  dozen 

6 

0  to  12  0 

Ferns  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0  to  8 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12  0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  ..  ., 

1 

0 

7 

6 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

36  0 

Foliage  plant?,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10  6 

Genista,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

9 

0 

15 

0 

Azaleas,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

24 

0 

42  0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Cineraria,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

6 

0 

12  0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

IS 

0 

18 

0 

Cyclamen,  per  dozen . .  . . 

9 

0 

18  0 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Draoffina  terminalis,  per 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

dozen . 

18 

0 

42  0 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

6 

0 

10 

0 

Drac®na  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

24  0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Ericas,  per  dozen 

9 

0 

24  0 

Palms,  in  var..  each  ..  .. 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Euonvmus,  var.,  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

18  0 

„  (specimens)  ..  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24  0 

Solauums,  per  dozen.. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  . , 

4 

0 

13  0 

Tulips,  per  dozen  .,  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 
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FOWLS  FOR  FARMERS. 

Habdt,  good  for  eggs,  good  for  table  cbickens,  good  winter 
layers,  and  reliable  for  plenty  of  early  spring  cbickens.  Have 
we  such  a  fowl  as  this?  Take  the  Light  Brahma.  Here  we 
have  a  good  winter  layei',  a  large  heavy  fowl,  a  non-flyer,  nor 
is  it  given  to  wander  far,  but  it  is  regarded  as  an  inferior  table 
fowl.  Cross  it  with  the  White  Dorking,  select  carefully  for  the 
best  points  indicated  both  for  chickens  and  eggs.  In  doing 
this,  exercise  much  caution  and  patience ;  it  is  not  to  be  done 
in  a  single  season,  but  that  in  due  course  it  would  lead  to 
results  entirely  satisfactory  we  doubt  not.  On  the  Dorking 
side  there  is  delicacy  of  flesh,  but  then  there  is  also  a  delicate 
constitution,  and  an  average  of  only  about  ninety  eggs.  Take 
a  well-formed  Dorking  cock,  mate  it  with  the  best  type  of 
Brahma  hen,  and  the  requisite  improvement  of  flesh  may  be 
obtained  without  seriously  affecting  the  good  laying  properties 
of  the  Brahma.  Do  this  repeatedly,  select  the  most  promising 
birds  of  both  sexes  from  each  brood,  watch  results  closely,  and 
by  rigorously  discarding  all  doubtful  or  inferior  birds  a  yard 
of  really  superior  white-legged  fowls  may  be  had. 

Of  pure  breeds  the  Langshans  may  be  said  to  approach  more 
nearly  than  any  other  to  our  ideal  farmer’s  fowl.  Its  laying 
average  is  fully  double  that  of  the  Dorking;  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  table  fowls,  having  small  thighs,  deep,  full,  plump  breasts* 
and  is  such  a  rapid  grower  that  early  birds  are  a  certainty* 
Justly  has  it  been  termed  “a  splendid  fowl  on  the  table,”  but 
i  as  black  legs.  Does  not  this  show  the  folly  of  the  fancy 
or  fashion  (call  it  what  you  will,  under  any  term  it  is  as  unrea¬ 
sonable  as  absurd)  of  the  poultry  dealers’  demand  for  five  claws 
and  white  legs  ?  Glad  are  we  to  know  that  this  stupid  fancy 
is  dying  out,  and  that  chickens  are  fast  coming  to  be  valued 
for  intrinsic  merit  and  not  for  a  fancy.  Selection  tells  among 
the  Langshans  as  among  all  other  breeds,  for  what  are  termed 
good  all-round  fowls,  or  good  in  every  valuable  property,  with¬ 
out  excelling  in  one  at  the  expense  of  others,  also  for  grand 
heavy  cockerels,  as  heavy  as  a  fair-sized  Turkey,  with  magnificent 
breasts,  and  flesh  as  white  and  delicate  as  a  Dorking.  Try  the 
Langshans,  say  we  to  every  farmer  and  cottager  ;  there  are 
plenty  of  good  birds  on  offer  every  week  in  Poultry.  Avoid 
cheap  birds ;  purchase  a  well-bred  cock  with  four  or  six  hens, 
young  birds  now  laying  freely,  and  by  using  other  hens  or  an 
incubator  for  hatching  several  useful  broods  could  be  had  this 
season.  Much  better  is  it  to  do  this  than  to  buy  sittings  of 
eggs  ;  the  outlay  may  be  greater,  but  the  result  is  speedy  and 
certain. 

In  no  other  breed  do  we  find  such  general  excellence,  not 
even  among  the  “all-round  ”  breeds.  Plymouth  Rocks  are  fine 
birds,  the  chickens  grow  with  singular  rapidity,  growing  to  a 
large  size,  and  the  hens  are  good  layers  of  nice  brown  eggs. 
But  the  eggs  are  small,  and  the  fiesh  of  the  table  birds  yellow, 
which  appears  likely  to  prevent  them  from  ever  becoming  a 
leading  breed  with  us  either  for  table  fowls  or  for  eggs. 

Houdans  are  excellent  table  fowls,  especially  valuable  as 
spring  chickens  ;  they  are  fairly  free  layers,  but  their  average  is 
much  inferior  to  the  Langshans,  yet  they  are  regarded  by  many 
breeders  as  good  farmyard  birds.  They  are  very  hardy  and 
fairly  profitable,  yet  the  fact  of  their  being  non-sitters  tells 
seriously  against  them. 

The  Brahma  as  a  pure  breed  has  its  admirers,  but  though  a 


large,  heavy  fowl,  it  is  inferior  as  a  table  bird,  and  we  cannot 
recommend  it  except  for  crossing,  as  we  have  shown. 

For  eggs  only  we  should  give  first  place  to  Minorcas  for  their 
large  eggs  and  high  average;  but  they  have  no  mean  rivals  in 
the  Andalusians  and  Leghorns.  Hamburghs  may  lay  more 
eggs,  but  they  are  small,  and  we  have  not  found  the  birds 
everlasting  layers  by  any  means ;  they  moult  early,  and  cease 
laying  early.  The  Spanish  breeds  we  have  mentioned  all  answer 
well.  The  white  shells  of  the  Minorcas  may  be  an  objection  to  a 
fancier  ;  for  all  practical  purposes  the  eggs  are  excellent. 
Size  and  number  must  tell,  and  an  average  of  250  cannot  be 
despised. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Though  the  weather  has  been  showery,  by  following  the  sheep  folds 
closely  with  ploughs,  and  sowing  also  closely  after  them,  Lent 
corn  has  been  got  in  well.  There  is  such  an  ample  supply  of  Swedes 
left  that  folding  and  sowing  must  go  on  for  some  time.  Barley  sowing 
under  these  conditions  has  its  limits,  and  all  the  later  sowings  will  be 
of  Oats. 

Our  use  of  chemical  manures  for  spring  corn  is  entirely  a  thing  of 
circumstances.  Where  the  folding  is  heavy  or  close,  in  view  of  the 
entire  consumption  of  the  roots,  or  Thousand-headed  Kale,  then  nothing 
additional  may  be  required.  But  we  prefer  to  pay  heed  to  every  point 
— health  of  the  flocks,  timely  sowing  of  seed,  and  the  harvesting  of  it 
well.  New  folds  are  therefore  used  before  the  soil  in  the  old  ones 
becomes  hurtfully  muddy,  the  flock  is  moved  on  before  every  scrap  of  root 
or  green  food  is  cleared  up.  Then  if  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  land  being 
rich  enough  in  plant  food  for  the  next  crop  some  manure  is  drilled  in 
with  the  corn.  It  may  consist  simply  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  super¬ 
phosphate  or  of  the  nitrogenous  manure  only.  But  when  we  are  bring¬ 
ing  poor  land  round — land  which  has  been  farmed  out  and  was  taken 
last  Michaelmas,  then  we  know  that  manure  cannot  well  be  overdone, 
and  we  have  a  special  mixture,  a  complete  plant  food  rich  in  every 
essential.  Here  it  is : — ^  nitrate  of  soda,  ^  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
^  steamed  bone  flour,  \  muriate  of  potash,  J  mineral  superphosphate. 
Of  this  from  1^  to  2  cwt.  per  acre  may  be  used  for  cereals  and  double 
that  quantity  for  roots.  Try  it,  and  you  will  find  it  a  good  investment. 

It  is  a  manure  to  have  by  one,  to  turn  to  at  any  and  every  time 
when  soil  is  deficient  in  fertility.  No  scourging  or  soil  exhaustion  is 
possible  where  it  is  used,  and  in  a  dry  store  room  it  may  be  kept  in  good 
order  throughout  an  entire  season.  Resolve  to  have  no  inferior  crops 
this  season,  but  so  to  sow,  plant  and  manure,  and  to  have  crops  full  and 
abundant  everywhere,  to  have  no  stunted  growth  for  lack  of  fertility 
of  soil. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Pickling  Hams  (G  Z>.). — Our  advice  in  this  matter  has  reference 
to  hams  of  the  usual  shape  with  the  bones  left  in  ;  nor  can  we  under¬ 
stand  how,  if  hams  are  cut  in  the  usual  way,  that  rolling  is  either  pos¬ 
sible  or  necessary.  You  must  try  an  experiment,  rolling  one  or  more 
before  and  the  others  after  drying.  We  vote  for  rolling  before  drying, 
certainly.  The  suet  is  to  impart  flavour,  just  as  are  the  other  ingredients. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamden  Square,  London. 

Lat.51°  32' 40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W.;  Altitude,  HI  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

Rain. 

1894. 

March. 

1  Barometer 

1  at  32°,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday 

4 

30-065 

38-1 

37-6 

N.W. 

39-6 

50-9 

32-9 

87-2 

28-0 

— 

Monday  . . 

5 

30-366 

36-4 

34-2 

W. 

39-7 

49-4 

29-9 

91-1 

22-1 

0-121 

Tuesday  . . 

6 

29-659 

46-9 

42-1 

W. 

39-9 

52-9 

36-9 

101-1 

31-1 

— 

Wednesday 

7 

29-894 

40-2 

37-8 

N. 

40-2 

48-8 

34-3 

78-2 

26-7 

0-020 

Thursday . . 

8 

29-650 

47-4 

45-9 

S.W. 

40-8 

43-7 

40-2 

63-1 

36-1 

0-151 

Friday  . . 

9 

2-I-651 

46-3 

44-3 

s.w. 

41-0 

60-8 

38-1 

69-0 

29-4 

0-084 

Saturday  . , 

10 

29-685 

46-6 

43-4 

w. 

41-9 

54-7 

43-1 

84-4 

36-7 

— 

29-853 

43-1 

40-8 

40-4 

50-9 

36-5 

80-6 

o 

o 

0-376 

REMARKS. 

4th. — Brilliant  morning  ;  cloudy  at  times  in  afternoon  ;  clear  night. 

5th. — Bright  sun  nearly  all  morning,  generaliy  overcast  in  afternoon ;  spots  of  rain 
after  6  p.m.,  and  rain  at  night. 

6th.— Overcust  early ;  much  bright  sunshine  after  9  A.M. ;  slight  shower  at  1.30  P.M., 
and  frequently  cloudy  with  high  wind  in  afternoon. 

7th. — Sunny  morning ;  overcast  after  3  P.M.,  and  drizzle  all  evening. 

8th. — Almost  incessant  drizzle  or  rain  till  3.30  P.M. ;  fine  sunset  and  almost  cloudles 
night. 

9th. — Drizzly  and  showery  till  11  A.M.  and  after  2.30  PM. ;  overcast  between. 

10th.— Bright  sun  at  interv.ils,  but  frequently  cloudy. 

A  week  much  resembling  the  previous  one,  but  rather  more  sun  and  less  rain. — 
G.  J.  Symons. 
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OWING  to  the  untoward  character  of  the  season,  the  Exhibition 
held  by  the  National  Dahlia  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
September  last  proved  an  unusually  small  one — in  fact,  there  were 
fewer  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias  staged  in  competition  than  at  any 
similar  show  for  ten  years.  There  were  also  fewer  Pompons  than 
at  either  of  the  three  previous  exhibitions,  and  not  quite  so  many 
singles  as  in  1892.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  even  a  larger 
and  finer  display  of  the  popular  Cactus  and  Decorative  Dahlias 
than  at  the  preceding  show. 

I  have  this  year  only  given  the  number  of  flowers  and  bunches 
staged  at  the  last  five  National  shows.  It  may,  however,  be  of 
interest,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  if  I  state  that  the 
average  number  of  Show  Dahlias  staged  in  competition  at  the 
preceding  six  exhibitions  was  898,  and  of  Fancies  350. 


1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Shows . 

(No.  of  blooms) 

922 

934 

854 

879 

720 

Fancies . 

274 

283 

286 

340 

270 

Pompons  . 

(No.  of  bunches) 

147 

214 

193 

267 

168 

Cactus  and  Decorative 

74 

156 

158 

209 

264 

Singles ...  ...  ...  ... 

50 

95 

124 

138 

128 

In  the  above  short  statement  the  number  of  flowers  shown  in 
the  classes  for  three  or  more  blooms  of  any  one  variety  have  not 
been  included. 

Of  the  Show  varieties,  which  were  singularly  well  represented 
last  year,  may  be  mentioned  William  Rawlings,  J.  T.  West, 
T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  and  Burgundy.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
many  more  sorts,  but  only  one  occupying  even  a  moderately  high 
position,  which  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  so  indifferently  shown. 
Among  these  must  be  included  the  premier  flower  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
also  Prince  Bismarck,  Mrs.  Harris,  Hope,  John  Henshaw,  James 
Tick,  and  Earl  of  Ravensworth. 

In  previous  analyses  I  have  pointed  out  how  many  old  favourites 
have  passed  out  of  the  lists  since  the  first  tables  appeared 
eleven  years  ago.  There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this 
question  equally  surprising,  and  that  is  the  consistent  way  in 
which  many  other  old  varieties  have  maintained  their  ground 
from  year  to  year.  Of  course  there  are  but  few  of  these  which 
are  now  to  be  seen  on  the  exhibition  table  in  the  same  numbers 
throughout  the  whole  eleven  years  ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  are  a 
few  even  of  these,  while  many  others  can  show  good  records  for 
the  past  five  or  more  years.  Then,  again,  a  good  many  of  the 
more  modern  varieties  exhibit  the  same  reliability  as  exhibition 
flowers.  In  confirmation  of  the  above  statements  I  will  take  the 
first  twenty-four  of  the  more  established  kinds  on  the  list  one  by 
one,  and  give  a  few  particulars  respecting  each  of  them,  leaving 
out  the  varieties  introduced  since  1889  for  separate  consideration 
afterwards. 

That  marvellous  Dahlia,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  although  by  no  means 
new,  having  been  sent  out  ten  years  ago,  still  stands  far  in  advance 
of  all  other  kinds,  and  for  eight  seasons  in  succession  has  headed 
the  list  of  Show  varieties.  Notwithstanding  its  poor  form  last 
year,  the  average  for  this  variety,  it  will  be  observed,  is  half  as 
large  again  as  that  for  any  of  its  rivals.  Mrs.  Langtry  (1885), 
which  comes  second  on  the  table,  has  gained  greatly  in  favour 
during  the  last  four  years,  previous  to  which  it  was  only  staged, 
as  a  rule,  about  half  as  frequently.  William  Rawlings  (1881), 
too,  has  a  high  and  steady  record  since  1888,  but  before  that 
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year  was  comparatively  little  shown.  Harry  Keith  (1886)  is 
another  exceptionally  reliable  flower.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
R.  T.  Rawlings  (1886)  which  has  scarcely  varied  at  all  during  the 
last  five  years.  The  number  of  times  it  was  staged  at  these 
five  exhibitions  is  as  follows  :  28,  26,  25,  25,  and  24.  Colonist, 
J.  T.  West,  and  Willie  Garratt  (all  1887  varieties),  show  a  very 
consistent  record  for  four  years.  Henry  Walton  (1873)  and 
James  Cocker  (1871),  two  of  the  oldest  Dahlias  on  the  list,  are 
not  quite  as  often  exhibited  now  as  they  were  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  but  nevertheless  still  hold  good  positions.  In  fact,  at  three 
of  the  last  six  shows  the  latter  was  to  be  found  in  twenty  or 
more  stands.  The  record  for  Maud  Fellowes  has  varied  but 
little  since  it  came  out  in  1889.  Ethel  Britton,  distributed  as  far 
back  as  1880,  is  virtually  as  often  set  up  now  as  it  was  eleven  years 
ago.  Mrs.  W.  Slack  shows  no  sign  whatever  of  decline  since  first 
tabulated  in  1887.  That  dark  variety,  Prince  of  Denmark,  still 
holds  its  ground,  and  in  recent  years  has  been  almost  as  frequently 
exhibited  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  review* 
T.  J.  Saltmarsh  (1885),  too,  although  it  has  had  its  good  and  bad 
seasons,  appears  as  great  a  favourite  as  ever  ;  indeed,  at  the  last 
show  was  more  largely  staged  than  at  any  previous  exhibition. 
Shirley  Hibberd  (1881)  and  Harrison  Weir  (1883)  are  also  now 
as  well  shown  as  they  were  nine  years  ago.  Goldfinder  (1881), 
on  the  other  hand,  has  not  appeared  as  often  in  the  last  six  years 
as  formerly.  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham  (1881)  once  the  leading 
flower  in  this  section,  has  likewise  only  been  shown  about  half 
the  number  of  times  during  the  past  five  years  as  in  the  preceding 
six.  Miss  Cannell  (1881),  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  fairly  even 
record  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  another 
old  favourite,  George  Rawlings  (1882).  Lastly,  we  come  to  three 
1879  varieties — Joseph  Ashby,  Prince  Bismarck,  and  Clara.  The 
first  of  these  has  a  fairly  even  record  for  six  exhibitions,  while  the 
other  two  show  more  or  less  decided  signs  of  decline  in  recent 
years. 

Five  varieties  sent  out  in  1890  will  be  found  on  the  list.  Of 
these  newer  sorts  Duke  of  Fife  has  risen  since  last  year  from 
No.  34  to  No.  13,  John  Hickling  from  No.  30  to  No.  17,  while 
Majestic  appears  in  the  table  for  the  first  time  at  No.  27.  Alice 
Emily  and  Crimson  Globe,  on  the  other  hand,  were  both  less 
frequently  shown  than  at  the  previous  Exhibition.  There  is 
only  one  1891  variety,  Mrs.  Humphries,  which  on  its  first 
appearance  stands  at  No.  36.  Four  of  the  five  1892  sorts  already 
occupy  good  places,  and  especially  that  grand  new  white  variety 
John  Walker,  which  rises  since  last  year  from  No.  13  to  No.  7, 
while  William  Powell  will  be  found  at  No.  13,  Arthur  Ocock 
at  No.  16,  and  Arthur  Rawlings  at  No.  17,  but  George  Gordon 
at  only  No.  44. 

Mrs.  Saunders  (1872)  still  takes  the  lead  of  all  the  Fancies,  but 
owing  to  the  poor  appearance  it  put  in  last  year  is  closely  pressed 
by  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  (1873).  I  venture  to  predict  the  final 
triumph  of  the  latter  variety  owing  to  its  steadier  record — which 
has  at  the  last  seven  shows  only  varied  from  19  to  23.  Both  of 
these  old  sorts,  however,  are  threatened  by  Mrs.  John  Downie  and 
Matthew  Campbell,  both  of  which  were  sent  out  only  in  1889, 
Duchess  of  Albany  (1884)  has  a  very  even  record  for  six  jears, 
showing  it  to  be  a  reliable  kind  to  grow.  Frank  Pearce  (1886)  has 
also  done  well  since  first  generally  cultivated  three  years  ago. 
Peacock  (1877)  shows  scarcely  any  variation  for  nine  years. 
Henry  Eckford  (1886)  on  the  other  hand  is  somewhat  more 
irregular  in  its  records,  while  Gaiety  (1879)  is  not  now  nearly  es 
popular  as  an  exhibition  flower  as  formerly,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Mrs.  N.  Halls.  Dorothy  (1888)  was  exceptionally  well  shown 
last  year.  Chorister  (1881 )  has  its  ups  and  downs,  but  is  still  nearly 
as  frequently  staged  as  ever,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Rebecca  (1883). 

There  are  five  new  Fancies  on  the  list  this  year.  Of  the 
two  1890  varieties  T.  W.  Girdlestone  has  fallen  since  last  year  f.om 
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No.  9  to  No.  13,  while  Buffalo  Bill  on  its  first  appearance  takes  up 
a  position  just  under  it  at  No.  14.  Dandy,  No.  20,  sent  out  in 
1891,  is  also  tabulated  for  the  first  time.  Comedian  and  Mrs. 
Ocock,  distributed  in  1892,  remain  as  before  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table. 

I  append  as  usual  select  lists  of  varieties  in  the  other  sections  of 
the  Show.  The  Pompons  have  been  again  arranged  very  much  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  Shows  and  Fancies  in  the  table.  The  changes 
in  the  Cactus,  Decorative  ani  single  Dahlias  are,  however,  so  rapid 
that  I  have  thought  it  better  this  year  to  place  the  different 
varieties  according  to  the  number  of  times  they  were  set  up  at  the 
last  Exhibition  alone,  instead  of  attempting  to  arrange  them 
according  to  their  average  performances  at  several  shows. 

Pompons. — E.  F.  Junker,  Darkness,  White  Aster  (Guiding 
Star),  Favourite,  Grace,  Whisper,  Isabel,  Phoebe,  Admiration^ 
Lady  Blanche,  Arthur  West,  Red  Indian,  Rosalie,  Leila,  Dora, 


Eva,  G.  Brinckman,  Tommy  Keith,  Fairy  Tales,  Mabel,  Eurydice, 
Cupid,  Gem,  and  Golden  Gem.  There  are  three  1893  varieties  on 
the  list — Arthur  West,  Eva,  and  Tommy  Keith. 

Cactus. — Duke  of  Clarence,  St.  Catherine,  Marchioness  of  Bute, 
Juarezii,  Bertha  Mawley,  Cannell’s  Favourite,  Countess  of  Radnor, 
Delicata,  Kynerith,  Lancelot,  Robert  Cannell,  Professor  Baldwin, 
Baron  Schroder,  Beauty  of  Arundel,  Countess  of  Gosford, 
Josephine,  and  Kaiserin. 

Decorative. — Robert  Mayher,  Amphion,  Black  Prince, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  Harry  Freeman,  Mrs.  Douglas,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Beauty  of  Brentwood,  Honoria,  Empress  of  India,  and 
Millie  Scupham. 

Singles. — Gulielma,’Miss  Roberts,  Amos  Perry,  Duchess  of 
Albany,  James  Scobie,  Victoria,  Cleopatra,  Miss  Henshaw,  Duchess 
of  Anhalt,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Eclipse,  Miss  Glasscock,  Mijs  Gordon, 
W.  C.  Harvey,  and  Yellow  Satin. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsied. 


SHOW  DAHLIAS. 


Position  in  Present 
Analysis. 

Average  Number  of 
Times  Shown. 

No.  of  Times 
Shown  in  1893  in 
True  Relative  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Average. 

Name 

Date  of 
Introduction. 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name. 

Colour. 

1 

41-3 

37 

Mrs.  Gladstone . 

1884 

Hurst  . 

Pale  blush 

2 

27  0 

20 

Mrs.  Langtry . 

1885 

Keynes  . 

Cream  and  crimson 

3 

26-7 

29 

William  Rawlings  . 

1881 

Rawlings  . 

Crimson  purple 

4 

26  3 

29 

Harry  Keith  . 

1886 

Keynes  . 

Rosy  purple 

5 

25  6 

24 

R.  T.  Rawlings . 

1886 

Rawlings  . 

Clear  yellow 

6 

22  0 

20 

Colonist  . 

1887 

Keynes  . 

Chocolate  and  fawn 

7 

21  0 

21 

John  Walker . 

1892 

Walker  . 

White 

8 

19  5 

22 

J.  T.  West . 

1887 

Rawlings  . 

Yellow  ai.d  purple 

8 

19  5 

20 

Willie  Garratt  . 

1887 

Garratt  . 

Bright  cardinal 

9 

171 

17 

Henry  Walton  . 

1873 

Keynes  . 

Pale  yellow  and  scarlet 

10 

170 

16 

James  Cocker  . 

1871 

Keynes  . 

Purple 

10 

17  0 

18 

Maud  Fellowes . 

1889 

Fellowes . 

Pale  pink,  shaded  purple 

11 

16  5 

16 

Ethel  Britton  . 

1880 

Keynes  . 

White  and  purple 

12 

15  9 

15 

Mrs.  W.  Slack  . 

1886 

Keynes  . 

Blush  white  and  purple 

13 

15  0 

15 

Duke  of  Fife . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

Rich  cardinal 

13 

15  0 

13 

Prince  of  Denmark . 

1881 

Fellowes . 

Dark  maroon 

13 

150 

18 

T,  J.  Saltmarsh  . 

1885 

Rawlings  . 

Yellow  and  chestnut 

13 

15  0 

15 

William  Powell . 

1892 

West  . 

Primrose  yellow 

14 

14-0 

16 

Shirley  Hibl)erd  . 

1881 

Rawlings  . 

Dark  crimson 

15 

13-7 

15 

Harrison  Weir  . 

1883 

Rawlings  . 

Yellow 

16 

13  0 

13 

Arthur  Ocock  . 

1892 

Rawlings  . 

Reddish  orange 

17 

12  0 

12 

Arthur  Rawlings  . 

1892 

West  . 

Deep  crimson 

17 

12  0 

12 

John  Hickling  . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

Clear  bright  yellow 

18 

11.7 

15 

Goldfinder . 

1881 

Fellowes . 

Yellow  and  red 

19 

11.4 

10 

Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham . 

1881 

Keynes  . 

Pale  yellow  and  rose 

20 

110 

13 

Miss  Cannell . 

1881 

Eckford . 

Cream  and  crimson 

21 

10-5 

10 

George  Rawlings  . 

1882 

Rawlings  . 

Dark  maroon 

22 

100 

9 

Joseph  Ashby  . 

1879 

Turner  . 

Shaded  orange 

22 

10  0 

4 

Prince  Bismarck  . 

1879 

Fellowes . 

Puce 

23 

9-6 

9 

Clara  . 

1879 

Rawlings  . 

Rosy  peach 

24 

9  5 

6 

Mrs.  D.  Saunders . . . 

1888 

Rawlings  . 

Pale,  edged  rose 

25 

9  4 

9 

Crimson  King  . 

1887 

Keynes  . 

Deep  crimson  scarlet 

26 

91 

12 

Burgundy  . 

1877 

Turner  . 

Dark  puce 

27 

9  0 

9 

Majestic . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

White,  edged  purple 

28 

8  9 

2 

Mrs.  Harris  . 

1873 

Harris . 

White  and  lilac 

29 

8-7 

9 

Glowworm . 

1889 

Turner  . 

Bright  orange  scarlet 

30 

8-3 

5 

John  Standish  . 

1872 

Turner  . 

Crimson 

31 

8  0 

1 

Hope  . 

1883 

Keynes  . 

Light  rosy  lilac 

31 

8-0 

7 

Mr.  Harris . 

1881 

Rawlings  . 

Crimson  scarlet 

32 

7-8 

4 

John  Henshaw . 

1883 

Rawlings  . 

Ruby  crimson 

33 

7  5 

9 

William  Keith  . 

1888 

West  . 

Dark  plum 

34 

7  3 

4: 

James  Vick  . 

1881 

Keynes  . 

Purplish  maroon 

35 

7-2 

9 

Mr.  Glasscock  . 

1886 

Rawlings  . 

Purple 

36 

7  0 

0 

Earl  of  R  ivensworth  . 

1883 

Harkness  . 

Lilac 

36 

70 

7 

Mrs.  Humphries  . 

1891 

Humphries . 

Light  ground, shaded  pink 

37 

6  9 

4 

Imperial . 

1883 

Keynes  . 

Purple,  shaded  lilac 

38 

6  8 

6 

Nellie  Cramond . 

1888 

Keynes  . 

Purple,  shaded  cerise 

39 

6  7 

6 

Sunbeam  . 

1881 

Fellowes . 

Buff 

40 

6-4 

5 

Flag  of  Truce  . 

1868 

Wheeler . 

White  and  lilac 

41 

6-2 

5 

Queen  of  the  Belgians . 

1887 

Rawlings  . 

Cream  and  pink 

Buff  yellow 

42 

5  7 

2 

Alice  Emilv  . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

43 

5  5 

6 

Crimson  Globe  . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

Crimson 

44 

5  0 

5 

George  Gordon . 

1892 

Rawlings  . 

Bright  crimson 
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Position  in  Present 
Analysis. 

Average  Number  of 
Times  Shown. 

No.  of  Times 
Shown  in  1893  in 
True  Relative  Propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Average. 

Name. 

Date  of 

Introduction. 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name. 

Colour. 

1 

21-4 

14 

IMrs.  Saunders  . 

1872 

Turner  . 

Yellow  and  white 

2 

21-0 

23 

Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  . 

1873 

Keynes  . 

Yellow  and  red 

3 

20-0 

24 

Mrs.  J.  Downie . 

1889 

Turner  . 

Orange  and  scarlet 

4 

18  0 

17 

Duchess  of  Albany  . 

1884 

Turner  . 

Orange  and  crimson 

5 

17-5 

20 

Matthew  Campbell . 

1889 

Keynes  . 

6 

16  3 

13 

Frank  Pearce  . 

1886 

Rawlings  . 

Rose,  striped  crimson 

7 

111 

11 

Peacock  . 

1877 

Turner  . 

Maroon  and  white 

8 

10  2 

6 

Henry  Eckford . 

1886 

Rawlings  . 

Yellow  and  red 

9 

9-5 

7 

Gaietv  . 

1879 

Keynes  . 

10 

90 

6 

Mrs.  N.  Halls  . 

1881 

Rawlings  . 

Scarlet  and  white 

11 

84 

15 

Dorothy . 

1888 

Keynes  . 

Fawn  and  maroon 

12 

8-3 

4 

Chorister  . 

1881 

Keynes  . 

Tt'awn  anH  orimRnn 

13 

80 

8 

Rebecca  . 

1883 

Keynes  . 

Lilac  and  crimson 

13 

8-0 

6 

T.  W.  Girdlestone . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

Lilac  and  maroon 

14 

7-5 

12 

Buffalo  Bill  . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

Buff,  striped  vermilion 

14 

7-5 

8 

Professor  Fawcett . 

1881 

Keynes  . 

Lilac  and  brown 

15 

7-2 

6 

Flora  Wyatt  . 

1871 

Keynes  . 

Orange  and  red 

16 

7-1 

4 

George  Barnes  . 

1878 

Keynes  . 

Lilac  and  crimson 

17 

6  7 

7 

Henry  Glasscock  . 

1875 

Keynes  . 

Buff  and  crimson 

18 

6  6 

8 

Edmund  Boston  . 

1887 

K  ey  n  ea  . 

Orange  and  crimson 

19 

6-5 

9 

James  O’Brien  . 

1881 

Keynes  . 

Yellow  and  crimson 

20 

6  0 

6 

Dandy . 

1891 

Keynes  . 

Orange  and  crimson 

20 

60 

5 

Hugh  Austin . 

1881 

Keynes  . 

Orange  and  red 

21 

5-0 

5 

Comedian  . 

1892 

Keynes  . 

Orange  and  crimson 

21 

5  0 

0 

Mrs.  Ocock  . 

1892 

Rawlings  . 

Yellow,  crimson,  and  white 

MASTERING  THE  ONION  MAGGOT. 

I  AM  very  glad  to  note  “  W.  S.  E.’s  ”  article  on  page  159,  on  the 
above  subject,  and  hope  to  see  it  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  Having  been  very  successful  in  battling 
with  the  Onion  maggot  until  the  past  season,  I  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  my  method  of  dealing  with  it.  I  consider  it  is  very  little  use  to 
put  anything  into  the  soil  as  a  preventive  of  the  maggot,  seeing 
the  fly  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  young  Onion  tops,  and  there  the 
larvae  are  hatched,  and  from  there  they  slip  down  to  the  base  of 
the  bulb,  to  begin  their  depredations  on  the  plant.  The  method  I 
have  followed  is  to  have  the  Onion  seed  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  soil  will  admit,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  well  through 
the  ground  I  give  a  slight  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  about  an 
ounce  to  the  square  yard,  followed  by  a  similar  quantity  about  a 
month  afterwards.  As  soon  as  the  salt  begins  to  work  in  the  soil 
it  puts  new  life  into  the  young  plants,  and  by  the  time  the  fly 
emerges  from  the  pupa  they  are  strong,  and  appear  able  to  resist 
the  attack.  About  the  end  of  May,  onwards  until  July  or  August, 
I  dust  the  plants  over  with  a  small  quantity  of  soot  once  or  twice 
a  week,  occasionally  substituting  a  dressing  of  basic  slag,  choosing 
a  wet  or  dewy  night  for  the  operation.  This  I  consider  the  fly 
distastes,  and  ic  consequently  acts  as  a  preventive  of  egg  deposition. 
I  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  and  if  any  of  the  plants  show  signs  of 
being  attacked  they  are  carefully  dug  up  and  burnt. 

I  attribute  my  partial  failure  in  not  getting  a  full  crop  the  past 
season  to  want  of  a  little  forethought  with  the  manure  applied  the 
previous  autumn.  This  manure  consisted  of  ashes  and  refuse  from 
the  house,  along  with  ordinary  stable  manure  ;  among  the  refuse  from 
the  house  pieces  of  bad  meat  had  been  thrown  out,  and  it  very  soon 
became  a  moving  mass  of  maggots.  This  got  mixed  with  the  manure 
which  was  applied  to  the  soil  for  the  Onion  crop,  and  from  thence 
the  flies  emerged  in  full  force  the  following  summer.  Whether  I 
am  right  in  supposing  this,  or  whether  it  was  a  lack  of  energy  in 
coping  with  it  early  enough,  or  owing  to  the  dry  season,  I  am 
unable  to  tell,  but  all  our  efforts  to  wholly  check  its  ravages  seemed 
to  have  little  effect.  I  have  followed  the  method  above  described  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  have  always  been  successful  in  obtaining  an 
abundant  crop  of  sound  bulbs,  with  the  exception  of  the  past 
season. — N.  B.  _ 


This  subject,  which  “  W.  S.  E.”has  brought  to  the  front,  is 
one  which  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  all  gardeners,  for 
it  is  deplorable  to  see  ravages  made  in  many  a  promising  Onion 


bed  by  this  insidious  foe.  Each  year  the  wail  goes  up  from 
sufferers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  there  are  some  districts  in 
which  many  cultivators  consider  it  impossible  to  keep  this  enemy 
at  bay,  for  having  tried  every  remedy  they  could  think  of  them¬ 
selves,  or  hear  of  from  others  without  satisfactory  results,  they 
become  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  neither  preventive  nor 
remedy,  at  least  in  their  district,  for  such  a  deplorable  state  of 
affairs. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  take  such  a  dismal  view  of  the 
matter,  although  I  am  well  aware  that  when  once  the  maggots  have 
bored  into  the  stems  of  the  young  plants  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  crop.  I  am  also  firmly 
convinced  that  by  the  aid  of  that  grand  fertiliser  and  purifier  of 
the  soil,  “  soot,”  the  Onion  maggot  may  be  mastered,  and  therefore 
included  in  the  category  of  vanquished  if  not  banished  foes. 

Some  years  ago  I  well  remember  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  of  Longford 
Castle  Gardens  having  a  lengthened  and  somewhat  heated  con¬ 
troversy  with  another  writer  on  this  subject,  and  how  sturdily  he 
stuck  to  his  guns  in  asserting  the  efficiency  of  soot  as  a  preventive 
of  maggots.  This  he  was  thoroughly  justified  in  doing,  for  during 
the  six  years  that  I  acted  as  his  foreman  at  Longford  I  neither  saw 
a  patchy  Onion  bed  nor  an  Onion  maggot  in  the  gardens,  and  until  I 
find  soot  fail  to  effect  the  desired  result  I  shall  stick  to  it  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  against  a  dreadful  pest. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  gardens  here  about  three  years  ago 
I  found  the  Onions  badly  infested  with  maggot,  fully  one-half  of 
the  plants  being  destroyed  before  they  had  grown  to  a  sufficient 
size  to  be  secure  against  further  loss.  Although  I  dusted  the  bed 
freely  with  soot  I  cannot  say  that  it  did  much  to  arrest  the  ravages 
of  the  enemy,  as  the  application  was  given  too  late  to  do  that.  When 
they  have  bored  into  the  stems  these  maggots  are  so  effectually 
protected  that  I  think  it  almost  impossible  to  kill  them  without 
destroying  all  the  affected  plants  too.  Profiting  by  the  experience 
just  recorded  I  determined  to  take  extra  trouble  in  prepaiing  the 
soil  the  following  season.  I  commenced  by  giving  the  ground  a 
dressing  of  soot  just  before  it  was  dug  in  the  spring,  at  sowing  time 
another  heavy  dressing  was  applied  before  the  drills  were  diawn, 
the  surface  soil  of  the  whole  bed  being  completely  covered  so  that 
it  appeared  as  one  black  mass  ;  this  was  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil  by  means  of  a  rake.  After  the  drills  were  drawn  a 
layer  of  dry  burnt  refuse  half  an  inch  in  thickness  was  placed  along 
the  drills.  When  the  Onion  tops  were  about  3  inches  in  length 
another  slight  dusting  with  soot  was  given  during  showery 
weather.  By  carrying  out  this  simple  treatment  I  had  the  satis- 
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faction  of  not  being  able  to  discover  a  single  maggot  or  unhealthy 
plant. 

Last  year  I  thought  I  would  try  to  master  the  maggot  without 
such  a  lavish  use  of  soot  at  sowing  time,  and  gave  only  a  moderate 
dressing  of  it,  and  discontinued  the  applications  at  digging  time, 
and  shortly  after  the  Onions  appeared.  Now  note  the  result.  When 
the  young  plants  had  attained  a  height  of  from  4  to  6  inches  a  few 
of  them  seemed  to  fail  to  make  progress.  A  close  examination 
revealed  a  few  maggots  in  quite  a  young  state  beginning  to  bore 
into  the  stems  of  the  Onions.  Every  unhealthy  looking  plant  was 
pulled  up  and  burnt,  a  thorough  dressing  of  soot  given  to  the  bed 
all  over,  not  avoiding  the  tops  in  the  least.  This  was  done  in 
showery  weather,  but  had  the  rain  not  occurred  at  an  opportune 
time  the  bed  would  have  been  watered  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
being  injured  in  the  event  of  bright  sunshine  following  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  soot. 

No  further  trouble  was  experienced  with  the  maggot  beyond 
pulling  up  a  sickly  plant  here  and  there,  the  total  loss  being 
insufficient  to  make  the  bed  in  the  least  patchy,  in  fact  several 
visiting  gardeners  remarked  “You  don’t  seem  to  have  suffered  in  the 
least  from  maggot.”  If  soot  employed  as  a  preventive  is  successful 
in  one  instance  why  not  in  another  ?  In  truth,  I  believe  it  will 
always  be  so  if  a  heavy  dressing  is  given  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil.  Hitherto  I  have  made  no  minute  calculation  as  to 
the  amount  of  soot  used  per  rod,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
we  shall  again  be  sowing,  I  will  carefully  measure  the  quantity 
used.  Liberal  dressings  seem  to  be  certain  death  to  all  minute 
insects  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  probably  to  eggs  as  well.  If, 
therefore,  the  insects  are  destroyed  before  they  emerge  from  the 
soil  to  deposit  eggs  on  the  plants  the  greatest  danger  is  avoided, 
but  we  have  still  to  fight  against  those  insects  which  are  lying  in 
the  soil  of  adjoining  plots  not  dressed  with  soot.  My  opinion  is 
that  a  dressing  given  soon  after  the  Onions  appear  (which  is  the 
critical  time  when  the  eggs  are  deposited)  renders  that  quarter  so 
distasteful  to  the  winged  enemy  that  they  altogether  avoid  it. 

The  practice  of  autumn  sowing  has  no  doubt  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  as  it  must  be  more  difficult  for  the  small  maggots  to 
penetrate  the  comparatively  hard  stems  which  the  plants  resulting 
therefrom  possess.  Many  cultivators  also  pin  great  faith  in  the 
application  of  spent  hops  as  a  mulch,  and  it  seems  feasible  that 
any  material  of  that  description  must  to  a  great  extent  prevent 
the  newly  hatched  maggots  from  reaching  the  plants.  This  is  a 
point  upon  which  the  experience  of  Journal  readers  would  be  of 
special  interest.  But  my  own  opinion  is,  that  soot  intelligently 
-and  liberally  used,  affords  the  best  known  means  of  mastering 
this  enemy,  and  it  also  has  the  strong  recommendation  of  being 
■a  splendid  fertiliser  which  is  always  within  reach. — H.  Dunkin. 


Probably  no  crop  in  kitchen  gardens  during  the  season  of 
1893  caused  us  so  much  anxiety  as  the  Onion  crop.  From  all 
quarters,  at  least  in  this  neighbourhood  (Godstone,  Surrey),  the 
same  cry  is  to  be  heard — “  No  Onions  ;  the  maggot  quite  ruined 
them  last  summer.”  That  the  question  of  “  cure,”  or  better  still 
“  prevention,”  from  the  sad  havoc  caused  by  the  Onion  fly,  will  be 
eagerly  read  by  numerous  gardeners  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  is  certain,  and  that  each  proffered  receipt  of  sound 
reason  and  easy  application  it  is  hoped  will  be  as  readily  carried 
into  effect.  It  behoves  each  and  all  of  us  to  impart  any  useful  hint 
■that  has  been  the  means  of  assistance  to  ourselves  in  saving  a  good 
45rop  of  that  most  excellent  esculent,  which  to  all  classes  is  second 
only  to  the  Potato  for  usefulness. 

Previous  to  last  autumn  I  had  not  sown  any  of  the  so-called 
spring  Onions  at  that  season,  always  having  relied  on  the  Tripoli 
kinds  ;  but  last  August  I  sowed  both  kinds  side  by  side,  and  all 
have  come  through  the  winter  satisfactorily.  How  they  will 
ultimately  behave  themselves  I  hope  to  refer  to  later  on  ;  the 
present  conjectures  of  many  are  that  they  will  “  bolt.”  But  to 
revert  to  the  spring  sowings,  I  will  describe  our  modus  operandi, 
which  has  carried  us  safely  through  the  last  four  seasons. 

Our  land  is  light  and  sandy,  so  we  manure  and  trench  very 
early  in  the  autumn  to  allow  the  soil  to  settle  firmly  before  the  spring, 
solid  cow  manure  being  used.  The  ground  requires  little  other 
preparation  in  the  spring  beyond  a  good  dressing  of  soot  well 
raked  in,  and  some  hours  of  treading  to  obtain  sufficiently  hard 
surface.  We  sow  in  drills  2  inches  deep  and  12  inches  apart  from 
row  to  row.  After  sowing  the  seeds  are  well  trodden  in,  then 
lightly  raked  over  for  appearance  sake.  Our  dates  for  sowing  is 
the  first  opportunity  after  the  middle  of  February,  this  season 
to-day,  March  5th. 

,  now  till  the  plants  are  large  enough  for  thinning  we  have 

but  little  to  dread ;  but  whether  or  not  the  enemy  makes  its 
appearance,  we  commence  operations  to  ward  off  the  attack  by  ‘ 


dressing  over  the  beds  with  a  solution  of  softsoap  and  petroleum, 
by  thoroughly  dissolving  the  soap  in  boiling  water,  in  quantity 
about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and  half-pint  of  petroleum  to  ten 
gallons  of  water,  preferably  soft,  using  moderately  fine  rose  to 
waterpot,  so  as  to  thoroughly  moisten  each  plant,  choosing  quiet 
evenings,  and  repeating  the  operation  every  few  days  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  Last  season  we  went  over  the  beds  on  six 
different  occasions,  the  Onion  fly  being  so  prevalent  in  this  part 
of  Surrey, 

The  result  of  the  practice  is  that  we  have  at  the  present  time 
many  bushels  of  good  Onions,  a  fair  sample  of  which  I  enclose. 
Thorough  ripening,  with  a  dry  airy  structure  to  hang  them  in  after 
being  properly  roped,  are  necessary  for  their  long  keeping. — 
J.  Friend. 

[The  bulbs  received  of  Veitch’s  Brown  Globe  and  Main  Crop 
are  in  size,  shape,  and  firmness  all  that  could  be  desired.] 


As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  think  that  those  correspondents 
who  have  obligingly  given  information  on  mastering  the  Onion 
maggot  by  applications  of  soot,  lime,  petroleum,  and  wood  ashes, 
during  various  stages  of  cultivation,  have  hit  upon  right  methods 
of  subduing,  if  not  always  preventing  the  enemy.  “  W.  K.  W.” 
in  his  admirable  remarks  on  page  198  lays  stress  on  good  culti¬ 
vation.  I  endorse  what  he  says  with  regard  to  autumn  manuring, 
trenching,  liming,  early  and  thin  sowing,  followed  by  the  frequent 
hoeings  and  stimulating  dustings  to  help  the  plants  along.  All  this 
tends  to  that  desirable  robustness  in  the  stems  which  defies  the 
fly  ;  but  even  with  this  the  plants  are  often  exposed  to  danger 
from  unexpected  quarters. 

Good  cultivation  reaches  further  than  the  manuring,  digging, 
and  tilling  of  the  particular  plot  of  ground  on  which  the  Onions 
are  grown.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  surroundings  have 
more  to  do  with  Onions  being  attacked  by  the  maggot  than  is 
generally  conceded.  For  instance,  every  good  cultivator  is  aware 
of  the  importance  attaching  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  soil  and  its 
freedom  from  weeds  between  the  rows  of  plants.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  infer  that  if  this  is  a  danger  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  it  is  very  little  less  so  at  a  distance  where,  it  may  be,  weeds 
are  growing  rampant  or  useless  vegetables  provide  a  cover  for 
vermin  and  insects  ?  Suppose  Onions  are  growing  within  easy 
distance  of  a  tall  overgrown  hedge,  which  may  also  be  choked  with 
long  grasses  and  perennial  weeds,  here  is  a  splendid  vantage  ground 
for  the  Onion  fly,  whence  it  may  advance  upon  a  crop  at  an  oppor¬ 
tune  time,  when  perhaps  the  vigilance  of  the  gardener  was  relaxed 
for  a  while.  In  my  opinion,  hedges  unless  scrupulously  trimmed 
and  kept  very  clean  are  a  nuisance  to  kitchen  gardens.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  many  trees.  Overcrowded  plantations 
harbour  insects  innumerable,  and  breed  them  for  attacking  gardens 
far  and  near.  A  considerable  amount  of  good  might  be  done  by 
the  forester  in  helping  the  gardener.  If  the  high  cultivation 
adopted  by  many  gardeners  were  only  imitated  and  carried  out  by 
their  neighbours  and  others  there  would  be  less  of  the  Onion  fly 
and  many  other  detrimental  insects.  Extend  the  circle  of  good 
cultivation.  It  will  keep  many  enemies  at  bay.  Is  there  not 
something  in  this  ? — E.  D.  S. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  CARNATION  SOUVENIR  DE  LA 

MALMAISON. 

I  HAVE  recently  noticed  in  your  columns  inquiries  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  fine  Carnation,  and  my  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  it. 
I  think  it  was  in  1860  that  I  had  a  plant  of  it  from  Mr.  Young,  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  and  I  have 
asked  him  if  he  knows  its  origin.  He  informs  me  that  a  gentleman  in 
Fife  brought  the  seed  from  which  it  was  raised  from  France,  and  in 
1855  Mr.  Young  obtained  a  plant  and  was  the  first  to  flower  it.  About 
the  year  1860  he  gave  plants  of  it  to  the  late  Mr.  Trail  of  Aberlady,  the 
late  Mr.  Lees  of  Tyninghame,  and  myself,  hence  it  was  largely  grown 
about  Edinburgh  and  East  Lothian  for  several  years  before  it  was  known 
in  the  south.  The  pink  variety  was  a  sport  obtained  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Dunn  of  Musselburgh.  The  variety  known  as  Lady  Middleton,  and 
probably  the  finest  of  the  strain,  was  a  sport  got  and  propagated  by  Mr. 
Young,  and  was  sent  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Methven  of  Edinburgh. 
This  latter  is  the  sweetest  of  any  of  them,  and  Mr.  Young  has  grown 
blooms  of  it  nearly  6  inches  in  diameter. — David  Thomson,  Drumlanrig 
Gardens. 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  obtaining,  and  Mr. 
Young  for  supplying  the  foregoing  information,  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  growers  of  the  popular  “  Malmaisons.”  The  varie'y 
was  offered  in  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson’s  catalogue  in  I860.] 
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Phaius  Marthas. 

Among  the  many  Orchids  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Hoyal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  13th  inst ,  but  few  attracted 
Tgreater  attention  than  Phaius  Marthse.  This  is  a  new  hybrid, 
being  the  result  of  a  cross  between  P.  Blumei  and  P.  tuberculosus, 
and  was  shown  for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  mentioned  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
huff  coloured,  the  lip  very  pale  pink  with  a  yellow  stripe  extending 
into  the  throat,  the  sides  being  brown,  veined  yellow. 

Fig.  36  represents  this  beautiful  Orchid. 


numbers  and  interest,  but  all  including  specimens  possessing  some 
attractions,  and  where  specialities  are  made  of  particular  genera 
displays  of  surpassing  beauty  are  frequently  seen. — A.  C. 


PROPOSED  VIOLA  CONFERENCE. 

Communications  have  reached  me  as  to  the  desirability  of  holding 
a  conference  of  raisers  and  introducers  of  new  Violas  during  the  coming 
season,  with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  of  seedling  varieties,  to  be  adjudi¬ 
cated  upon  by  specially  appointed  judges,  who  thoroughly  understand 
the  Viola,  and  have  an  acquaintance  with  varieties  already  in 
commerce. 

The  very  large  number  of  new  introductions  yearly  is  a  source  of 
great  anxiety  to  growers  of  these  flowers,  who  feel  strongly  that  many 
inferior  forms  are  being  introduced,  and  scarcely  dissimilar  to  those  in 
commerce.  Although  it  cannot  be  made  compulsory  that  all  seedlings 


CORYANTHES  MACRANTHA. 


In  sending  a  flower  of  this  remarkable  Orchid  a 
gardener  requests  us  to  publish  a  few  notes  concern¬ 
ing  it,  which  we  do  with  pleasure  : — “  In  this  and 
'Others  of  the  genus  the  lip  is  formed  like  a  ‘  bucket,’ 
one  portion  of  which  secretes  the  fluid  that  falls  into 
the  lip  and  remains  there  until  evaporated,  or  it 
sometimes  fills  the  ‘bucket’  and  overflows  by  a 
spout.  C.  macrantha  has  projections  upon  the  lip, 
which  tempt  bees  to  gnaw  them  ;  and  Dr.  Cruger 
has  observed  that  ‘  the  bees  may  be  seen  in  great 
numbers,  disputing  with  each  other  for  a  place  on 
the  edge  of  the  hypochil.  Partly  by  this  contest, 
partly  perhaps  intoxicated  by  the  matter  they  are 
indulging  in,  they  tumble  into  the  ‘  bucket  ’  half 
full  of  fluid  ;  they  then  crawl  along  in  the  water 
towards  the  anterior  side  of  the  ‘bucket,’  where 
there  is  a  passage  for  them  between  the  opening 
of  this  and  the  column.  If  one  is  early  on  the 
look  out,  as  these  bees  are  early  risers,  one  can  see 
in  every  flower  how  fecundation  is  performed.  The 
humble  bee  in  forcing  its  way  out  of  its  involuntary 
bath  has  to  exert  itself  considerably,  as  the  mouth 
of  the  epichil  and  the  face  of  the  column  fit  together 
exactly,  and  are  very  stiff  and  elastic.  The  first 
bee,  then,  which  is  immersed  will  have  the  gland  of 
the  pollen  mass  glued  to  its  back.  It  passes  out 
with  this,  and  perhaps  enters  the  same  or  another 
flower,  when  the  pollen  masses  are  placed  directly 
upon  the  stigma  in  coming  out  as  before.” 


Orchids  near  Towns. 


PIG.  36. — PHAIUS  MARTHA;. 


Now  that  the  population  of  the  country  is  so 
densely  massed  in  great  centres  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  importance  to  sscure  plants  that  will  thrive  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  smoke-producing  cities,  and  probably  the  adaptability 
of  many  Orchids  for  culture  in  such  positions  has  tended  largely 
to  increase  their  popularity.  In  the  suburbs  of  most  of  our  largest 
towns  collections  of  Orchids  have  been  formed  by  wealthy 
merchants  and  others,  in  many  cases  of  remarkable  extent  and 
value.  Beyond  these,  smaller  collections  of  cool  house  Orchids  are 
very  rapidly  increasing  in  number,  and  the  Odontoglossum  house 
is  becoming  almost  indispensable  in  many  gardens.  The  dweller 
in  towns  certainly  has  more  difflculties  to  contend  with  in  the 
culture  of  Orchids  than  those  who  are  favoured  with  a  pure 
atmosphere  free  from  the  noxious  smoke  and  fogs  that  prove  so 
injurious  to  most  plants. 

It  is  strange  that  the  London  nurseries,  where  Orchids  receive 
special  attention,  are  all  within  the  smoke  radius,  yet  visitors  to 
those  establishments  are  well  aware  of  the  cultural  successes 
achieved  in  them.  Some  of  the  best  grown  Orchids  that  can  be 
produced  are  there  found,  and  amateurs  have  learned  from  this 
that  in  the  suburbs,  a  few  miles  from  the  smokiest  portions  of  the 
metropolis,  they  can  readily  satisfy  themselves  with  a  house  of 
Orchids,  and  obtain  their  beautiful  flowers  with  comparative  ease. 
Many  of  these  amateur  growers  frequent  the  sale  rooms,  purchasing 
both  imported  and  established  plants  until  their  houses  are  filled  or 
their  purses  exhausted  ;  then  some  are  sold,  and  occasionally  the 
whole  collection  is  disposed  of,  finding  a  home  with  other  rising 
orchidists.  There  is  thus  a  constant  change,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  the  total  number  of  Orchid  collections  has  increased 
very  greatly  in  recent  years,  and  this  is  seen  in  a  marked  degree 
around  the  metropolis.  In  almost  every  direction,  but  especially 
to  the  south  and  west,  are  gardens  containing  Orchids  in  varying 


should  be  sent,  still  I  hope  that  as  Viola  experts  will  be  the  judges, 
it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  certificates  granted  to  any  seedlings  would 
carry  great  weight  from  such  a  source.  Some  of  the  leading  Viola 
growers  have  urged  me  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  I  willingly  do 
80.  I  feel  strongly  that  we  are  being  overdone  with  new  Violas,  and 
those  who  have  sterling  new  varieties  would  welcome  the  recognition  of 
their  merit  from  sach  a  conference,  and  the  great  publicity  which  would 
be  given  to  these  awards  through  the  gardening  Press. 

An  admirable  opportunity  is  afforded  for  such  an  Exhibition  and 
Conference  in  connection  with  the  Midland  Counties  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society’s  next  Exhibition,  which  will  take  place  on  Saturday, 
August  4th,  at  the  Birmingham  Botanical  Gardens  at  Edgbaston  ;  but  I 
suggest  the  Conference  being  held  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
Friday,  the  day  previous,  and  the  flowers  remaining  for  the  Carnation 
Exhibition  on  the  following  day,  thus  affording  those  who  attend  the 
Conference  from  a  distance  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  superb  display 
on  Saturday,  and  returning  to  their  homes  in  good  time.  Raisers  of 
seedling  Pansies  are  also  invited  to  send  blooms  for  certificates,  as 
Pansy  experts  would  be  appointed  to  inspect  and  adjudicate  upon  them ; 
three  blooms  of  each  variety  would  be  necessary. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  raisers  and  growers  of  Violas  and  Pansies  will 
inform  me  by  as  early  a  post  as  possible  if  they  will  endeavour  to  attend 
such  a  Conference,  and  if  we  may  count  upon  their  support  in  sending 
seedlings,  at  least  three  blooms  of  each,  as  well  as  blooms  of  any  new 
sorts  recently  introduced  or  raised  by  themselves  or  others.  Flowers 
could  be  forwarded  by  post  to  reach  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  on  the  Friday  morning  by  those  who  cannot  make  it 
convenient  to  attend,  and  every  accommodation  will  be  at  hand  for 
exhibiting  the  blooms. 

All  exhibitors  of  seedlings  and  new  flowers  would  have  a  copy  of  the 
report  sent  to  them.  Early  replies  will  greatly  oblige  addressed  to — 
William  Dean,  Dolphin  Road,  Sj>arhhill,  Birmingham. 
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Events  of  the  Week. — The  only  event  of  particular  interest, 
other  than  auction  sales,  to  horticulturists  advertised  to  take  place  in 
the  metropolis  during  the  ensuing  week  will  be  the  meeting  of  the 
Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  the  27th.  As  mentioned  in  another 
paragraph,  the  Narcissus  Committee  will  also  meet,  and  an  interesting 
display  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming. 

-  The  Weather  in  London.— Frosts  have  been  prevalent  in 

the  metropolis  since  publishing  our  last  issue.  On  Sunday  morning 
several  degrees  of  frost  were  registered  in  suburban  gardens,  and  a  fog 
prevailed  during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Monday  morning  was  also 
foggy,  but  it  cleared  in  the  afternoon.  Tuesday  was  fine,  and  Wednesday 
opened  similarly,  the  sun  shining  brightly  at  the  time  of  going  to  press. 

-  Weather  in  the  North. — A  most  welcome  change  has  at 

last  taken  place  in  the  weather,  and  the  past  week  has  throughout  been 
pleasant  and  dry  with  the  exception  of  slight  showers  in  the  evening  or 
during  the  night.  The  days  have  generally  been  well  interspersed  with 
sunshine.  On  the  14th  and  the  three  following  mornings  frosts  of  from 
4°  to  7°  were  registered.  This  has  enabled  the  farmers  in  the  heavy 
clay  land  to  get  forward  the  sowing  of  the  Bean  crop,  a  very  important 
one  in  the  district.  On  Tuesday,  though  the  morning  was  dull,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  a  change  for  the  worse. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

-  The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — We 

understand  that  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.,  has  kindly  under¬ 
taken  to  preside  at  the  fifty-fifth  anniversary  festival  dinner  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  this  Institution  at  the  Hotel  M4tropole  on  June  2l8t  next. 

-  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  meeting  of  the 

Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  March  27th,  at  the  .Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  Besides  the  Fruit,  Floral, 
and  Orchid  Committees,  the  Narcissus  Committee  will  meet  for  the  first 
time  this  year  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  it  is  hoped  that  members  will 
notice  this  intimation.  At  three  o’clock  Mons.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  of 
Paris  will  attend  to  read  his  paper  on  “  The  Rare  Trees  and  Shrubs  in 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  United  States.” 

-  Great  Autumn  Fruit  Exhibition.  —  A  correspondent 

writes  : — “  It  was  whispered  about  at  the  Palace  Show  last  Saturday 
that  a  great  fruit  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  this 
year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  do  you 
know  anything  about  it  ?  ”  We  can  only  add  that  we  have  heard  of 
similar  “  whispers  ”  at  the  last  Westminster  Drill  Hall  meeting,  and 
of  one  person  telling  another  in  quiet  corners  about  the  project,  ending 
with  the  injunction,  “  Don’t  say  anything  about  it.”  So  far  as  we  are 
able  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  rumour,  it  did  not  emanate  from  a  person 
in  an  obscure  position,  and  we  hope  it  is  true.  If  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  were  to  put  forth 
their  strength  in  the  direction  indicated,  there  could  only  be  one  result 
— a  grand  exhibition  in  the  best  place  in  the  kingdom  for  holding  it. 

- Antwerp  Exhibition,  1894. — We  have  received  from  the 

Horticultural  Department  of  the  Antwerp  Exhibition  the  particulars  of 
the  programme  and  the  conditions  with  which  intending  exhibitors 
must  comply.  The  Exhibition  is  to  extend  from  the  5th  of  May  to  the 
31st  of  October  of  the  present  year.  I n  the  class  of  Ornamental  and  Decora¬ 
tive  Gardening  application  should  have  been  made  by  intending  exhibitors 
before  March  20th  ;  in  thai.  of  Flowering  and  Non-flowering  Plants, 
Fruits,  and  Vegetables  it  must  be  made  before  April  15th  ;  in  that  of  Cut 
Flowers  before  June  10th  ;  and  in  that  of  Pomology  before  Sep¬ 
tember  10th.  The  Exhibition  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  will  be 
held  on  May  13th,  14th,  and  15th  ;  that  of  Cut  Flowers  on  the  Ist  and 
2nd  of  July  ;  that  of  Pomology  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  October ; 
while  the  outdoor  exhibits  in  the  first-mentioned  class  will  remain  during 
the  course  of  the  Exhibition.  Under  the  term  “  Pomology  ”  are  included 
general  exhibits  of  table  fruits,  exhibits  of  packed  fruits  for  export, 
plants  for  wholesale  export,  and  Dahlias.  Mons.  Alphonse  de  Cock, 
President  of  the  horticultural  section.  Rue  Montigny,  Antwerp,  will 
furnish  full  particulars  and  schedules  on  application. 
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-  Liabilities  of  Members  of  Committees.  —  This  is  a 

question  on  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  definite  opinion.  The 
members  of  an  executive  committee  are,  I  understand,  responsible  for  the 
outlay  which  they  have  voted  ;  are  the  members  of  a  general  committee 
also  liable  on  the  ground  that  they  have  allowed  their  names  to  be 
published  as  supporters  7  In  the  case  of  a  guarantee  fund  having  been 
raised,  would  a  deficit  have  to  be  paid  by  the  executive  and  general 
committee  before  applying  to  the  guarantee  fund  7  The  law  is  full  of 
startling  surprises  to  the  ignorant,  and  it  seems  desirable  that  intending 
members  should  ascertain  their  position  before  giving  their  names.  The 
success  of  shows  seems  so  uncertain  that  a  deficit  appears  almost  a 
certainty. — F.  R.  H.  S. 

- National  Pomological  Society. — There  is  a  National  Rose 

Society,  a  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  many  others,  but  Pomology, 
which  is  of  very  great  national  importance,  is  not  at  present  repre¬ 
sented.  Surely  the  time  has  come  when  a  National,  soon  to  be  formed 
into  a  Royal,  Pomological  Society  should  be  established.  Fruit  culture 
in  the  immediate  future  is  an  increasing  interest,  and  a  Pomological 
Society  will  be  an  ever-growing  power  for  good  in  the  community. 
Perhaps  your  influence  in  supporting  and  advancing  the  claims  of  a 
future  Royal  or  National  Pomological  Society  may  direct  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  very  desirable  object. — T.  FRANCIS  RIVERS.  [Mr.  Rivers' 
note  arrives  as  we  are  preparing  for  press.  The  subject  is  eminently 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  views  of  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  fruit  culture  on  the  proposition.] 

-  Southern  Pink  Society. — A  number  of  admirers  of  the 

laced  florists’  and  garden  Pinks  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  revive 
the  exhibition  of  these  flowers,  formerly  held  in  London  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster.  A  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  the  same,  and  a  subscription  list 
to  provide  the  necessary  prizes,  which  it  is  proposed  should  not  be  large 
in  amount,  opened.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  exhibition  in  the  week 
commencing  June  11th,  and  it  will  probably  take  place  either  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
June  12th,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  or  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  following 
day,  June  13th.  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  1,  Clements  Inn,  Strand,  London, 
W.C.,  is  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  to  whom  any  suggestions  or 
assistance  in  carrying  out  this  work  should  be  made. 

-  Weather  and  Vegetation  in  Ireland. — This  month,  in 

comparison  with  March  of  last  year,  contrasts  unfavourably.  Cold 
rains,  with  showers  of  hail  and  sleet  interspersed,  retards  the  seed- 
sowing,  which  one  is  more  anxious  to  be  about  owing  to  the  sound  and 
sensible  views  lately  promulgated  in  these  pages.  Each  twenty-four 
hours  brings  moisture  in  some  form,  the  last  being  snow,  and  high 
winds  varying  in  intensity,  from  stiff  ”  sou’-westers  ”  to  half  gales,  carry 
on  the  programme,  which  from  constant  rehearsal  begins  to  get  some¬ 
what  monotonous.  Yet  here,  near  Dublin,  vegetation  is  slowly  moving, 
fruit  bushes  are  assuming  a  tint  of  green,  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Narcissi  are  well  up  to  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  severe  frost  things 
look  fairly  promising,  though  “  the  stormy  winds  do  blow.” — E.  K. 

-  The  Cultivation  of  Daffodils. — “  One  of  the  Earliest 

Harbingers  of  Spring  ”  was  the  title  given  to  the  Daffodil  in  a  lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis  upon  that  flower,  on  Thursday  evening  in  last 
week,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Horticultural  Society.  Mr,  Lewis  is 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  gardener,  and  it  appeared  that  Daffodils  were  his 
special  hobby.  We  learn  from  a  Sussex  paper  the  subject  was  dealt 
with  in  a  most  interesting  and  intelligible  manner,  whilst  the  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  display  of  Daffodils  which  Mr.  Lewis 
had  brought  with  him.  Mr.  Lewis  began  by  saying  that  probably  no 
spring  bulb  was  more  popular  than  the  Daffodil, and  it  might  be  grown  in 
almost  every  situation.  As  a  proof  of  its  abundance  he  said  that  Great 
Britain  was  divided  by  b(  tanists  into  112  sections,  in  seventy-six  of 
which  the  Daffodil  grew  wild,  and  he  observed  that  it  was  mentioned 
by  English  writers  from  the  earliest  periods.  The  Daffodil  belonged  to 
the  genus  Narcissus,  and  in  structure  was  of  the  Amaryllis  type.  About 
500  varieties  were  known,  divided  into  three  groups,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  trumpet,  or  the  bell-shaped  portion  of  the  flower.  He  dealt 
with  the  question  of  hybrids  and  seedlings,  and  said  that  it  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  most  of  the  raisers  of  hyl>rids  had  left  no  account  of  their 
methods.  As  to  cultivation,  the  Daffodil  was  very  easy  to  grow.  In 
planting,  manure  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  flower 
preferred  a  shady  position.  It  should  always  be  planted  very  early  in 
the  autumn,  never  later  than  September,  and  in  good  well  dug  ground, 
where  it  would  he  undisturbed  for  years. 
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-  The  Ballaeds,  Ceoydon. — We  are  requested  to  announce 

that  there  is  no  vacancy  for  a  gardener  at  The  Ballards,  Croydon. 

-  Colonial  Botanist  foe  Queensland. — We  learn  from  the 

■“  Kew  Bulletin”  that  Mr.  F.  M.  Bailey,  F.L.S.,  the  abolition  of  whose 
post  by  the  Government  of  Queensland  was  recorded  in  these  pages  some 
time  ago,  has  been  re-appointed  Colonial  Botanist. 

-  Daffodils  and  Dey  Summers. — Mr.  Arnott,  on  page  202, 

asks  for  experience  similar  to  that  of  his  Gloucestershire  correspondent 
on  the  above  subject.  My  soil  is  very  dry,  sandy,  and  hot.  Nearly  all 
my  clumps  of  Narcissi  are  coming  blind  ;  the  common  Telamonius 
plenus  appears  to  be  the  only  exception. — J.  A.  W. 

-  Fine  White  Cyclamens. — Mr.  W.  Rapley,  The  Gardens, 

Harrow  Weald  House,  Stanmore,  sends  us  blooms  of  Cyclamens  of 
great  excellence,  especially  as  they  are  from  plants  sixteen  months 
from  the  seed,  averaging  sixty  blooms  each.  Mr.  Rapley  finds  it  best  to 
sow  seed  every  year,  and  not  let  the  plants  cease  growing  for  a  moment. 
The  variety  in  question  is  Sutton’s  White. 

-  Onions. — I  have  faith  in  a  fair  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda, 

applied  previous  to  rain,  as  a  stimulant  to  help  the  “  inguns  ”  by  that 
■critical,  standstill  stage,  which  they  sometimes  appear  to  have,  as  if  they 
were  waiting  for  the  maggots.  Soot  is  excellent,  but  I  find  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums  are  able  to  take  nearly  all  I  can  get,  and  probably  many  who 
have  more  chimneys  have  more  “  mums  ”  too. — E.  K. 

-  “  Yallamandas  and  White  Enemies.” — ”  Please  to  send  up 

for  the  table  to  night  plenty  of  Yallamandas  and  white  enemies.” 
Such  was  an  order  brought  to  me  by  a  white-capped  servant  maid, 
something  less  than  two  years  ago.  The  first  part  of  the  order  merely 
requires  elision  of  the  Y  to  suit  all  requirements.  The  “  enemies  ” 
were  of  the  Japonica  alba  type  ;  and  I  think  for  both,  as  the  mis- 
construer  did  not  belong  to  the  great  order  of  gardeners,  there  was 
some  excuse  for  the  not  inexpressive  “  murthering.” — E.  K. 

-  The  Council  of  the  Dueham,  Noethumberland,  and 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society 
has  decided  to  change  the  venue  of  their  spring  Show,  which  has  been 
held  in  the  Town  Hall  for  many  years.  It  will  be  held  this  year  in  the 
New  Olympia,  Newcastle,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  18th  and 
19th,  and  we  understand  that  the  general  arrangement  of  the  Show  will 
be  on  a  more  artistic  scale  than  formerly.  The  summer  Exhibition 
of  the  Society  will  take  place  on  July  18th,  19th,  and  20th. 

- Protecting  Seeds  and  Seedlings  from  Birds. — I  have  read 

and  I  hope  gained  information  from  the  article  upon  seed-sowing  on 
page  177  by  Mr.  G.  Abbey,  but  my  experience  does  not  agree  with  his.  I 
find  Peas  or  other  seeds  coated  with  petroleum  and  red  lead  are  only 
protected  thereby  until  growth  appears — no  small  matter — but  then  I 
find  the  birds  destroy  the  seedlings  just  as  freely  as  if  the  seeds  had  not 
been  coated,  thus  making  protection  of  some  kind  necessary  to  insure  a 
crop.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  others  upon  the  subject. — 
F.  W.  B. 

- The  Black  Currant  Bud  Mite, — It  is  nearly  sixty  years 

since  the  Currant  bud  mite  made  its  appearance  in  this  locality. 
Different  “  cures  ”  were  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  pest,  but  all  were  in  vain. 
Every  bush  was  then  uprooted  and  consigned  to  the  flames,  but  our 
neighbours  looked  on  with  apathy.  It  is  unfair  to  allow  careless  people 
to  foster  nurseries  of  insects  and  fungoid  pests  to  torment  and  harass 
their  neighbours  to  the  utter  destruction  of  crops.  The  terror  of  the 
Colorado  beetle  put  action  in  our  authorities,  yet  they  are  passive 
respecting  more  destructive  enemies  than  the  beetle.  It  is  but  justice  to 
ask  that  a  law  should  be  passed  to  prevent  anyone  harbouring  destruc¬ 
tive  pests,  and  to  compel  them  to  apply  proper  means  for  their  total 
destruction. — W.  T.,  Lanarhshire. 

- A  Nonagenarian  Gardener. — Mr.  J.  W.  Thomson  of 

Haywards  Heath  informs  us  that  he  was  ninety  years  of  age  yesterday 
(March  21st).  Mr.  Thomson  was  employed  in  the  Royal  Gardens  in 
1819,  serving  under  George  III.  and  succeeding  sovereigns.  He  left 
the  Rojal  service  in  1830,  and  became  head  gardener  at  Syon  House. 
Mr.  Thomson  informs  us  he  was  the  first  to  flower  Vanda  teres  there 
in  1833,  and  that  he  handed  the  flower  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who 
was  then  the  Princess  Victoria,  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  notes  as  curious  that  when  the  Queen  visited  Waddesden  last  year 
Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild  handed  Her  Majesty  a  bouquet  of  the 
same  Orchid,  Vanda  tereg.  We  wish  Mr.  Thomson  as  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day  as  possible. 


-  The  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Potato  Growers’  Benevo¬ 
lent  Society. — We  understand  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  kindly 
presented  a  cheque  for  100  guineas  to  the  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Potato 
Growers’  Benevolent  Society. 

-  Heavy  Rainfall. — The  rainfall  during  February  beats  the 

record  hereabout,  so  far  as  any  authentic  information  can  be  got.  Total 
fall  12‘738  inches,  which  fell  on  twenty-six  days.  On  six  days  there  fell 
of  that  7-550  inches. — G.  McDougall,  Stirling. 

- Dividing  Hardy  Plants.— Those  who  have  borders  con¬ 
taining  hardy  plants  that  require  renovating  should  lose  no  time  in 
getting  the  work  done.  If  delayed  until  April  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  injured,  and  growth  consequently 
checked.  Many  kinds  of  hardy  plants  can  be  lifted  and  divided  where 
it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  number.  Edgings  of  Pinks,  Thrift,  and 
similar  plants  can  be  lifted  and  replanted  if  needful  now,  but  avoid 
pulling  them  to  very  small  pieces. — D.  B. 

-  Primula  FARiNOSA. — Although  sometimes  grown  on  rockeries 

this  Primula  is  admirably  adapted  for  growing  in  pots  for  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  conservatory  during  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The 
pretty  lilac  purple  flowers  which  are  borne  in  compact  umbels  on  long 
stalks  show  up  conspicuously  above  the  silvery  foliage.  When  culti¬ 
vated  in  pots,  however,  the  plants  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  high 
temperature,  and  during  the  summer  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge  them 
in  ashes  outdoors  in  a  comparatively  shady  place. — Nomad. 

-  The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. — It  is 

gratifying  to  note  that  during  the  past  year  seven  gardens  and  one  play¬ 
ground  were  laid  out  and  opened  to  the  public  by  this  Association,  and 
other  grounds,  which  they  hope  to  open  in  due  course,  are  partly 
prepared.  In  addition  to  this  they  have  placed  seats  in  several  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  and  planted  one  district  with  trees.  There  is  still  much 
work  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  laying  out  disused  burial  grounds  and 
securing  open  spaces  when  the  necessary  funds  are  forthcoming. 

-  Renovating  Fruit  Trees. — Considering  the  ease  with  which 

many  old  fruit  trees  can  be  renovated  it  is  astonishing  that  they  are  so 
frequently  tolerated  in  gardens.  Some  years  since  I  cut  down  several 
large  Apple  trees  to  within  2  feet  or  so  of  the  main  stem,  and  grafted  each 
of  the  stumps  of  branches  with  scions  of  good  varieties.  These  grew 
freely,  and  last  year  bore  a  fair  crop  of  fruit.  Readers  who  have 
unfruitful  Apple  or  Pear  trees  should  now  graft  them  with  choice 
varieties,  and  if  properly  done  the  results  will  be  satisfactory. — N.  P. 

-  Rule  of  Thumb  Gardening. — I  endorse  the  remarks  of 

“A.  D.”  (page  203)  that  “we  want  in  all  our  gardening  far  more 
intelligence  and  less  rule  of  thumb.”  According  to  my  experience, 
many  gardeners  adopt  rule  of  thumb  methods  without  thinking  what 
the  results  will  be.  In  no  instance,  perhaps,  is  this  more  plainly 
demonstrated  than  in  the  mixing  of  composts  for  plants.  Old-world 
gardeners  were  very  precise  in  this  matter,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  practitioners  of  the  present  day  should  follow  the  same  plan 
indiscriminately. — C.  P. 

-  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  Woods. — To  many  persons  acres  of 

Lily  of  the  Valley  in  woods  would  form  an  interesting  and  pleasing 
sight,  and  one  probably  that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  in  other  than  a  few 
parts  of  the  country.  About  a  dozen  years  ago  I  saw  large  breadths  of 
this  popular  flower  growing  in  the  woods  at  Roche  Abbey,  near  the 
Sand  beck  Park,  Rotherham,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborough. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Summers,  head  gardener  at  the  last  named  place,  could 
furnish  some  particulars  as  to  whether  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  exists  now, 
and  if  the  plants  flower  freely. — C. 

-  Conservatory  Pillar  Plants. — When  making  a  call  at 

Sundridge  Park  Gardens  last  November,  I  was  much  surprised  to  see 
two  very  fine  plants  of  Lasiandra  macrantha  trained  up  the  pillars, 
some  30  feet,  in  a  cool  conservatory,  and  covered  with  their  beautiful 
purple  flowers.  Two  other  pillars  were  clothed  with  the  white  Plum¬ 
bago,  also  in  full  beauty,  and  contrasting  well  with  the  rich  colour  of 
the  former.  In  the  same  house  is  a  large  plant  of  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
trained  up  a  pillar  and  along  the  girders  ;  it  has  for  many  years 
flowered  freely,  its  principal  requirement  being  a  position  where  it  will 
gei  full  sun  to  thoroughly  ripen  its  wood.  I  have  seen  it  prove  very 
unsatisfactory  in  a  house  where  it  made  plenty  of  growth  ;  but  owing 
to  it  only  getting  the  afternoon  sun,  seldom  gave  much  flower.  With 
respect  to  the  improvement  in  colour,  the  best  that  I  have  seen  was 
on  a  specimen  exhibited  last  season  that  had  been  grown  without 
h  at. — J.  H. 
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-  The  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition. — “  Victim  ”  writes  to  us 

on  the  non-payment  of  prize  money  due  to  him,  and  the  withholding  of 
any  explanations  bearing  on  the  matter.  His  letter  contains  nothing 
new,  and  nothing  would  be  gained  by  its  publication.  We  refer  our 
correspondent  to  the  note  of  Mr.  Frank  Cant  on  page  201  of  our  last 
issue.  Another  correspondent  writes  : — “  It  would  have  been  more 
dignified  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  shows  to  have  made  a  frank 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  than  to  have  taken  refuge  in  a  con- 
spiraey  of  silence.” 

-  School  Children  and  Flower  Shows. — The  Committee  of 

the  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  and  Spring  Flower  Show  Society 
always  admit  free  on  the  second  morning  of  the  exhibitions,  a  large 
number  of  children  from  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  and  the  Board  and 
other  schools.  On  the  occasion  of  the  spring  flower  Show,  March  13th 
and  14th,  nearly  4000  children  were  admitted  from  fifty-two  schools. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Kyrle  Society  superintend 
the  children,  who  walk  in  single  file,  and  see  the  entire  Exhibition,  then 
return  to  their  schools. 

-  Whin  or  Furze  or  Both. — It  is  possible  that  the  writer  in 

the  “Cornhill  Magazine,”  from  whose  article  the  abstract  to  which 
“  J.  S.  W.”  (page  201)  alludes  was  made,  meant  by  Whin  the  Genista 
anglica  or  “  Petty  Whin.”  Otherwise  the  drift  of  his  contention  has  been 
misunderstood.  Clearly  that  writer  aimed  at  drawing  some  distinction 
between  the  “  Furze  ”  and  the  “  Whin,”  though  to  many  this  may  seem 
a  distinction  without  a  difference.  “J.  S.  W.”  may  fight  it  out  with 
anyone  who  espouses  what  I  perhaps  mistook  to  be  that  writer’s  opinion. 
The  opinion  is  not  mine. — M. 

- Iris  reticulata. — This  beautiful  bulbous  Iris  is  now  pro¬ 
ducing  its  flowers  in  some  gardens,  and  where  planted  on  rockeries  ,  or 
in  clumps  in  borders,  produce  a  charming  effect.  According  to  my 
experience  it  thrives  best  in  sheltered  nooks  on  rockeries,  and  particu¬ 
larly  so  if  planted  in  rich  though  light  soil.  The  flowers,  of  a  rich 
violet-purple,  with  dark  veins  and  an  orange  coloured  blotch,  are  very 
effective  at  this  early  season,  and  where  not  hitherto  grown  much  has 
been  missed.  For  cool  greenhouses  or  conservatories  this  Iris  and  its 
forms  are  exceedingly  effective  when  grown  in  pots.— C. 

-  Hardy  Primroses. — Of  hardy  flowers  that  are  garden  varie¬ 
ties  and  not  species,  perhaps  the  coloured  Primroses  are  the  very  earliest 
and  most  gay.  I  looked  in  at  the  Bedfont  seed  grounds  a  day  or  two 
since  and  found  hundreds  of  plants  profusely  blooming  in  all  colours, 
whilst  a  large  bed  of  pure  whites  was  a  mass  of  snowy  whiteness.  These 
true  Primroses  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  later- blooming  Polyan¬ 
thuses,  for  they  flower  most  abundantly  through  March,  the  latter 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  The  white  forms  are  mostly  very  fine  ; 
indeed,  the  flower  is  almost  of  the  dimensions  of  those  seen  on  the 
Chinese  Primroses.  When  it  is  understood  that  these  seed  freely,  can 
be  readily  raised  from  sowings  made  early  in  the  autumn  or  the  spring, 
and  come  into  bloom  finely  the  folUwing  season,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
they  are  not  found  in  all  gardens.  Even  yet  myriads  of  people  know 
little  of  the  existence  of  such  beautiful  spring  flowers. — D. 

-  Hilton,  dundrum. — Whilst  revolving  round  the  axis  of  duty 

in  my  own  little  world  of  work,  I  now  and  again  fly  off  at  a  tangent 
across  the  public  road  to  exchange  compliments  with  my  neighbour 
Mick  E  ,  who  is  situated  “  right  forninst  ”  me.  And  seldom  does  this 
occur  but  what  we  are  detected  by  “  the  mistress,”  who  charges  down 
upon  us  twain,  not  to  send  the  pair  about  their  business,  but  to  add 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  chat  about  these  old-fashioned  flowers  in  this 
old-fashioned  garden.  Perched  up  on  a  rocky  bank,  catching  every 
sunbeam,  and  bolding  it,  some  things  flourish  here  which  in  more 
pretentious  places  appear  to  exist  only  on  sufferance.  Two  perfect 
Araucarias  and  other  specimens  of  Con.ferae  tell  their  own  tale  of 
attention  to  nourishment  by  top-dressing,  for  that  granite  rock,  however 
good  it  may  be  as  a  foundation  for  a  house,  is  not  the  best  medium  for 
roots.  In  a  damper  quarter  of  the  garden  is  a  grand  mass  of  Polypodium 
cambricum  on  a  pebble-strewed  mound,  and  near  this  I  lately  saw  a 
clump  of  Chionodoxa  Luciliae  in  perfection,  quite  throwing  in  the  shade 
Scilla  siberica  edging  a  small  bed.  Fine  clumps  of  Cyclamen  europmum 
were  beautiful  in  their  glossy  foliage,  and  hundreds  of  the  dear  old 
friends  of  long  ago  are  cherished,  thought  for,  and  talked  about.  As 
kindred  tastes  draw  man  to  man,  so  do,  I  think,  fellow  sufferings.  My 
friend,  Mick  K.,  suffers  chronically  from  the  “  Mum  fever,”  but  he  has 
the  sympathy  of  his  worthy  mistress,  Mrs.  Wall,  with  whom  I  am 
privileged  in  having  an  occasional  chat  on  the  subject  dear  to  the  heart 
of  lovers  of,  not  new-fashioned  hardy  flowers,  but  those  of  the  long  ago. 
— E,  K,,  Dublin. 


-  Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  Hutt,  late  gardener  to 

Lord  Ormathwaite  at  Ey  wood,  Titley,  Herefordshire,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Lullingstone  Castle,  Dartford,  Sir  W. 
Hart- Dyke’s,  During  his  somewhat  brief  stay  at  Eywood  he  won  general 
esteem,  and  leaves  with  the  heartiest  good  wishes  for  his  future  welfare. 
Mr.  R.  Weller,  who  for  the  past  ten  years  has  ably  filled  the  position  of 
gardener  and  steward  to  Sir  R.  Wyatt  at  Garth-Angharad,  Dolgelly,  has 
been  appointed  gardener  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Aberystwyth. 
Mr.  Richard  Calvert,  for  the  last  two  years  fruit  foreman  at  Welbeck 
Gardens,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Woburn  Abbey. 

- The  Blue  Marguerite. — Whilst  at  the  Swanley  Nurseries 

of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  a  few  weeks  since  I  noticed  a  number  of 
plants  of  Agathaea  coelestis,  commonly  known  as  tbe  Blue  Marguerite, 
The  plants  were  covered  with  pretty  blue  Daisy -like  flowers,  and  were 
most  effective.  This  Agathaea  is  an  old-fashioned  plant,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  generally  grown,  which  is  a  matter  for  regret,  inasmuch  as  under 
good  management  it  yields  a  profusion  of  blossoms  nearly  all  the  year. 
When  required  for  winter  and  spring  flowering  cuttings  should  be 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  during  March.  Grow  them  under  glass  until 
June,  when,  after  repotting,  stand  outdoors,  letting  them  remain  there 
till  October,  after  which  place  in  a  warm  greenhouse. — C.  P. 

-  Hyacinth  Show  at  Haarlem.  —  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage 

and  Son  inform  us  that  last  autumn  two  show  beds  in  thsir  nursery 
grounds  at  the  Zylweg  (Overveen),  near  Haarlem,  Holland,  were 
planted  with  Hyacinths.  Each  bed  contains  over  600  bulbs  of  the 
choicest  and  newest  varieties.  Next  month  these  beds  will  form  a 
brilliant  display,  and  will  doubtless  attract  English  visitors  on  a  trip 
to  Holland.  A  spacious  tent  is  put  over  the  beds  during  the  flowering 
period  of  the  bulbs.  Similar  shows  were  held  in  the  Bloemhof 
Nurseries  at  Haarlem  from  1880  to  1884,  and  again  in  1889  and  1892, 
In  consequence  of  the  favourable  season  of  1893  Hyacinths  are  flower¬ 
ing  well  this  season,  and  the  show  promises  to  be  of  a  superior  character. 

-  Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society. — The 

sixteenth  annual  spring  flower  Show  in  connection  with  the  Preston 
and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society  was  opened  on  Wednesday  in  last 
week  at  the  Public  Hall,  Preston.  Never  since  the  formation  of  the 
Society  has  fine  bloom  and  colour  been  more  pronounced.  Almost 
without  exception  the  exhibits  were  of  splendid  growth.  Amongst  the 
special  exhibits  that  were  particularly  noticeable  was  the  superb  collec¬ 
tion  (not  for  competition)  sent  in  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Son  of  Aigburth 
Nurseries.  It  included  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  and  Amaryllises.  The  display 
of  Hyacinths  also  was  larger  than  that  of  some  years.  The  Azaleas 
were  scarcely  less  noticeable.  Roses,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  and  Cinerarias 
were  not  so  numerous,  but  they  were  none  the  less  remarkable  for 
beauty  of  development  or  richness  of  colour. 

- Presentation  to  Mr.  F.  Harrison.  —  An  interesting 

presentation  was  made  to  Mr.  F.  Harrison  by  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  Knowsley  Hall  Gardens  on  his  retiring  from  the  position  of  head 
gardener.  The  presentation  consisted  of  a  handsome  marble  timepiece, 
which  bore  the  following  inscription  on  a  silver  plate  ; — “  Presented  to 
Mr.  F.  Harrison  by  the  gardeners  on  the  Knowsley  estate  under  his 
charge  on  his  retirement,  March,  1894.”  Mr.  Jno.  Norris,  in  making 
the  presentation,  expressed  sincere  regret  at  the  separation  about  to  take 
place  after  Mr.  Harrison’s  term  at  Knowsley  of  twenty-one  years. 
Mr.  Harrison,  in  reply,  said  it  was  the  last  thought  in  his  mind  to 
expect  their  handsome  present,  and  hoped  the  kindly  feelings  existing 
between  them  would  continue  in  the  future.  Mr.  Harrison  retires  on  a 
pension,  and  has  purchased  a  residence  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Huyton,  where  he  intends  to  reside. — R.  P.  R. 

- Very  Early  Spring  Flowers.  —  There  are  a  few  hardy 

plants  other  than  bulbs  that  give  us  flowers  naturally  to  any  appreciable 
extent  during  March.  When  I  say  naturally,  I  mean  that  bloom 
outdoors  without  protection.  This  is  a  section  of  hardy  plants,  the 
which  needs  great  encouragement.  We  often  see  Saxifragas,  Cyclamens, 
and  similar  things  blooming  freely  enough  under  glass,  but  were  they 
growing  under  ordinary  conditions  outdoors  they  would  not  be  so  early  in 
flower.  Without  doubt  of  the  very  earliest  blooming  hardy  plants  are 
the  then  almost  deciduous  Pulmonarias,  of  which  perhaps  the  finest  and 
most  effective  is  grandiflora.  Then  there  is  in  a  very  restricted  area 
in  Middlesex  a  white  Arabis  that  is  in  profuse  bloom  by  the  middle 
of  March,  and  is  fully  three  weeks  earlier  than  is  the  ordinary  variety. 
Some  of  the  Aubrietias,  when  the  plants  are  unharmed  by  frost,  will 
bloom  very  early.  Still,  these  things  are  very  few,  even  when  the  diverse 
forms  of  Hellebores  are  included. — D. 
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-  Soaking  Habd  Seeds. — There  are  many  kinds  of  seeds  that, 

owing  to  their  hard  nature,  take  a  long  time  to  germinate,  and  not 
nnfrequently  they  fail  to  do  so  at  all  unless  previously  manipulated. 
This  applies  with  special  force  to  Cannas,  Acacia  lophantha,  and  others 
of  a  similar  character.  The  first  named  will  sometimes,  if  sown  as 
received  from  the  seedsman,  remain  in  the  soil  for  many  months  without 
germinating,  and  when  plants  are  required  in  the  course  of  that  period 
this  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  annoying.  Fortunately,  however,  it 


Grevillea  robusta,  and  others  that  are  very  hard,  may  advantageously 
be  so  treated.— SUBUEBAN. 


STREPTOCARPUS  WENDLANDI. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  held  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a  group  of  Streptocarpus  Wendlandi,  which 


Fig.  37.— STEEPTOCAEPHS  WENDLANDI. 


can  be  obviated  by  soaking  the  seeds  in  warm  water  for  some  hours 
previous  to  sowing.  The  plan  I  generally  adopt  with  considerable 
success  is  to  obtain  a  small  -wide-necked  bottle,  and  place  the  seeds 
in  this,  filling  with  lukewarm  water.  Then  the  bottle  is  stood  on 
an  oven,  boiler,  or  hot-water  pipes  in  the  greenhouse,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  seeds  commence  to  swell  considerably.  They  are  then 
taken  out  and  sown  in  warm  soil  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  in¬ 
variably  start  growing  at  once.  Seeds  of  Erythrina  crista-galli. 


attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention.  This  is  a  striking  plant,  each 
one  producing  a  single  leaf  measuring  from  18  to  24  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  great  substance.  From  the  base  of  the  leaf  rises  a  scape  2  feet 
high,  which  produces  porcelain  blue  and  white  flowers.  The  plants 
exhibited,  and  from  one  of  which  the  accompanying  illustration 
(fig.  37)  has  been  prepared,  were  raised,  it  is  said,  from  seeds  sown  in 
January,  1893,  and  in  that  short  space  of  time  have  developed  such 
remarkable  growth. 
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Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Election— Wales. 

“  Sassenach  ”  (page  206)  appears  to  have  misied  the  fact  that 
Wales  was  represented  in  the  late  collection  in  no  less  a  person  than 
Mr.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Powis,  Powis  Castle,  Welshpool,  who 
was  two  or  three  years  since  a  noted  grower.  1  regret  very  much  that 
Ireland  was  not  represented  by  our  friend  “  E.  K.,”  who,  in  my  opinion, 
was  most  able  to  take  part  in  the  election. — E.  Molyneux. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Election  and  National  Trial. 

Various  readers  of  the  Journal  seam  to  liave  misunderstood  my  note 
(page  150)  respecting  this  and  a  trial  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  trial  should  supersede  the  audit,  rather 
I  would  say  let  us  annually  have  an  audit  of  the  best  twelve  and  twenty- 
four  Japanese  varieties.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  I  still  contend 
that  no  elector  is  justified  in  including  in  the  first  twelve  three  or  four 
varieties  which  he  has  not  grown.  The  audit  gives  Madame  E.  Rey  and 
Primrose  League  three  votes  each,  and  Elmer  D.  Smith  only  two  votes, 
and  yet  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  predict  these  varieties  will  attain  a 
high  position  and  replace  others  which  are  now  included  in  the  first 
twenty-four.  I  believe  the  conditions  of  election  were — that  each 
person  was  to  include  those  varieties  which  he  could  recommend  to  a 
beginner,  and  bearing  this  in  mind  I  fail  to  understand  how  he  would 
be  justified  in  recommending  varieties  of  the  growth  of  which  he  had 
no  knowledge. — Omega. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  A.  Hardy. 

I  THANK  Mr.  Molyneux  for  his  kind  reply  (page  188).  No  doubt  till 
the  grower  gets  to  master  its  culture  Mrs.  A.  Hardy  must  be  classed  as  a 
variety  with  a  weak  constitution.  Regarding  suitability  of  soil,  I  should 
say  water  is  a  more  important  factor  in  its  well-doing.  The  plants  were 
potted  with  the  same  compost  as  the  others,  and  grew  quite  robust, 
decidedly  stronger  than  some  kinds.  From  the  time  the  buds  were  taken 
(August  11th  to  28th)  they  made  rapid  growth,  were  more  satisfactory 
than  some  varieties  that  are  recognised  as  being  easy  to  grow.  I 
attribute  our  success  to  careful  watering,  evidently  it  is  most  im¬ 
patient  of  too  much  water. 

But  the  most  serious  objection  is  its  being  described  as  '•  dingy.” 
Amongst  the  best  whites  it  more  than  holds  its  own.  Avalanche,  Mdlle, 
L.  Leroy,  do  not  approach  it  for  purity  of  whiteness  ;  and  only  the  very 
best  whites,  as  Empress  of  India  and  Elaine,  can  equal  it.  Neither  do 
I  attach  much  importance  to  its  hirsute  appendages,  but  to  its  broad 
petals  and  noble  build  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  its  snowy  whiteness. 
In  this  I  do  not  give  my  judgment,  but  the  unbiassed  opinion  of  visitors 
that  have  come  to  see  the  “  Mums  ;  ”  people  who  do  not  know  the  kinds 
by  names,  but  who,  nevertheless,  are  competent  in  the  decision  of 
colour  only,  and  amongst  the  many  persons  who  saw  them  everyone 
selected  Mrs.  A.  Hardy  as  the  best  white,  staged  side  by  side  with 
the  best- known  whites. 

I  should  also  add  we  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
cuttings,  but  in  weakly  plants  no  doubt  it  is  a  difficulty  ;  neither  does  It 
seem  more  subject  to  mildew  than  the  average  varieties. — J ohn  Rainbow 

New  Continental  Chrysanthemums  for  1894. 

There  is  always  a  peculiar  interest  in  perusing  the  lists  of  the 
foreign  raisers  early  in  the  year.  To  read  the  descriptions  of  the  new 
flowers  and  then  to  compare  these  descriptions  with  the  flowers  them¬ 
selves  some  nine  or  ten  months  afterwards  is  frequently  an  object  lesson 
in  colour  and  form,  and  sometimes  one  which  is  of  considerable  service 
to  those  who  endeavour  to  be  literally  accurate  in  similar  work.  Most 
of  the  early  lists  are  now  to  hand,  but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
complete  until  the  end  of  next  month,  when  the  last  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  raisers’  catalogues  are  sent  out.  It  is  worthy,  however,  of 
mention  that  the  advance  lists  from  France  announce  the  distribution 
of  272  new  varieties  as  yet.  Simon  Delaux,  Boucharlat,  Lacroix,  Calvat, 
and  several  others  are  all  well  to  the  front,  as  usual,  and  of  this  number 
there  are  fifty  early  flowering  varieties,  twenty-eight  hairy  sorts,  and 
the  remainder  presumably  belong  to  the  ordinary  November  blooming 
type. 

Those  of  us  who  make  a  point  of  attending  the  floral  meetings  and 
trade  displays  next  season  may  look  upon  ourselves  as  fortunate  if  we 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  fifty  of  these  newly  announced 
Chrysanthemums  at  the  most,  and  probably  ten  or  a  dozen  more  in  the 
course  of  the  following  season  of  1895.  Competition  among  novelties  is 
now  so  keen  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  importer  can  afford  to  test 
the  new  varieties  as  a  whole  more  than  one  season,  and  for  those  which 
do  not  show  some  signs  of  excellence  in  the  first  year  of  their  cultivation 
there  is  only  one  remedy,  and  that  is  to  cast  them  aside  directly  the 
new  year’s  stock  is  laid  in.  Occasionally  a  good  variety  gets  overlooked 
in  this  way,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  it  comes  to  the  front  by  having 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  good  grower,  who  turns  it  out  in  good 
form,  but  this  is  probably  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  To 
become  popular  a  novelty  must  make  its  merits  known  the  first  season  of 
its  introduction. 


On  the  whole  the  names  of  the  continental  novelties  for  the  present 
year  are  fairly  distinct,  and  the  leaning  towards  lengthy  ones  seems  to 
have  been  rather  suppressed.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  to  find  that  we  are 
to  have  another  Phoebus,  Marie  Cr6pey,  Louis  Vozaz,  La  Folie,  General 
Dodds,  Figaro,  Etoile  Folaire,  Dame  Blanche,  Distinction,  Ceres, 
Coquetterie,  Toison  d’Or,  La  Fraicheur,  Mignon,  Caprice,  Attraction, 
Argentine,  all  of  which  are  borne  or  have  been  borne  by  older  flowers. 
It  is  just  this  want  of  a  little  precaution  on  the  part  of  our  Gallic 
friends  that  causes  so  much  confusion  both  here  and  in  America. 

The  Americans  are  most  careful  in  this  respect,  for  it  is  a  rule  of 
their  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  that  no  new  seedling  can  be 
registered  by  them  that  bears  a  name  similar  to  one  already  in  use.  If 
a  grower  in  that  country  chooses  to  act  independently  of  the  Society 
the  name  is  not  officially  recognised.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind  we  have 
good  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  efforts  of  the  American  N.C.S., 
especially  as  their  standard  catalogue  is  the  one  issued  by  our  own 
National  Society  here  in  London.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  society  in  France,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  kind 
of  unofficial  organisation  among  the  growers  there.  Until  this  is  done 
we  may  expect  to  find  the  nomenclature  of  French  Chrysanthemums 
go  from  bad  to  worse.  Private  correspondence  and  public  remonstrance 
in  the  press  appear  alike  to  be  of  no  avail,  and  indeed  it  seems  to  be  a 
hopeless  task  to  attempt  it  any  further.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  I  have 
for  some  time  past  usually  indicated  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  most 
glaring  instances  to  be  observed  in  the  novelties  for  the  year. 

I  am  hopeful  of  seeing  some  degree  of  improvement  in  the  new 
French  seedlings  in  future.  Most  of  the  raisers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  are  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
demand  for  large  show  flowers.  Numerous  inquiries  are  now  raised 
every  year  for  the  names  of  the  best  English  and  American  seedlings, 
and  they  are  annually  added  to  the  French  collections.  With  their 
climate  and  the  intelligent  cross-fertilising  of  such  material,  there 
should  surely  be  no  reason  for  the  decline  of  seedling  raising  in 
France. — C.  H.  P. 


THE  SHAMROCK. 

With  these  few  notes  from  Ireland  is  posted  a  small  box, 
enclosing  some  sprays  of  a  humble  plant  gathered  from  an  Irish  sod, 
which  may  be  Trifolium  minus  or  may  not,  a  doubt  which  doubtless 
the  Editor  can  remove  ;  yet  with  us  during  the  festival  of  St.  Patrick 
the  botanical  name  is  of  but  secondary  importance,  for  it  is  “  the 
dear  little  Shamrock  of  Ireland.”  Would  that  I  could  convey  with 
it  that  subtle  charm,  that  those  to  whom  it  is  known  only  by  repute 
might  for  a  brief  space  be  under  its  magic  spell,  and  by  such  influence 
better  understand  how  much  this  simple  plant  has  entwined  itself  in 
the  affections  of  a  people.  Modest  as  is  the  chosen  emblem  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  in  comparison  with  the  Rose  of  England,  the  Lilies  of 
France,  or  the  Chrysanthemum  of  far  Japan,  it  appears  for  the  time 
being  to  outrival  them  all,  though  later  on  in  the  season  it  is  but  a 
Clover,  or  whatever  the  Editor  decides.  I  question  whether  even 
those  who  admire  it  most  watch  its  development  to  the  flowering 
stage.  In  its  early  growth  it  attains  its  exalted  position,  in  maturer 
age  it  takes  its  place  with  the  humble  and  meek  of  the  herbs  of  the 
field.  I|t  is  no  party  emblem,  all  shades  of  opinion  meet  on  the  one 
ground  to  gather  the  fehamrock  ;  nor  class  emblem,  for  from  peer  to 
peasant  is  honour  paid  to  the  lowly  spray  immortalised  by  the  patron 
Saint  of  Ireland  ;  and  those  in  the  country,  not  of  it,  pay  that  respect 
in  wearing  it  which  others  by  birth  consider  a  duty. 

The  practical  ideas  of  the  age  we  live  in,  with  their  tendency  to 
shake  belief  in  legends  and  traditions  which  this  country  is  peculiarly 
rich  in,  appear  to  have  made  but  small  progress.  True,  all  in  these 
days  have  not  the  gifted  vision  to  see  fairies,  leprechauns,  or  banshees, 
that  is  rather  their  misfortune  than  their  fault ;  in  the  Shamrock 
there  is  something  more  tangible  to  grasp,  seen  by  all,  and  all 
believing,  only  on  the  question  of  variety  do  they  agree  to  differ. 

Amongst  the  lesser  Trefoils  claiming  the  distinction  of  being  the 
symbol  used  by  St.  Patrick  are  T.  minus,  T.  perenne,  T.  repens,  and 
also  Cxalis  acetosella.  I  have  in  different  localities  endeavoured  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  for  “  Magna  est  Veritas.”  In  the  last  attempt  I 
am  probably  as  near  to  it  as  I  ever  shall  be,  or  perhaps  it  is  possible 
to  be.  In  the  first  attempt,  made  in  a  purely  country  district,  where 
the  old  beliefs  are  strong,  the  results  were  not  satisfactory,  perhaps 
attributable  to  my  incautiousness  as  an  interviewer.  Old  JJ.,  now 
taking  his  long  rest  under  the  shamrocks  in  an  ancient  Irish  grave¬ 
yard,  had  for  nigh  on  fifty  years  been  employed  in  the  one  garden. 
I’o  him  I  appealed  thus  : — Did  you  get  me  the  true  Sbamrot  k,  H.  ? 
“  Bedad,  they’re  good  ones,  mister.”  Well,  but  is  this  the  right 
thing?  “Why  wouldn’t  it  be?”  Is  it  Clover?  “  Begorra  it’s 
not.”  Docs  it  flower  ?  “  It  may  and  it  mayn’t.”  Does  it  fruit  ? 

Here  some  vision  of  Apples  or  Pears  must  have  crossed  the  poor  old 
man’s  mind,  for  he  indignantly  replied  by  asking,  “  Was  it 
humbugging  him  I  was  ?  ”  So  ended  my  first  search  after  truth. 

Lately  I  procured  some  specimens,  and  from  past  experience 
interviewed  more  cautiously.  The  most  likely  piece  I  first  submit  to 
Andy  K.  Is  this  Shamrock,  Andy  p  “  Bedad  it  is,  I  think.”  The 
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next  is  Phely  H.,  who  says,  “  It’s  a  very  good  sort.”  The  next  says, 
“  It’s  hard  to  get  the  real  thing  ;  ”  but  I  am  referred  to  B.  S.,  whose 
authority  all  agree  is  unquestionable,  and  he  it  is  who  procured  for 
me  the  specimens  sent  to  Fleet  Street.  About  a  month  since  we  saw 
in  the  Dublin  papers  particulars  of  an  order  cabled  by  the  Editor  of 
the  “New  York  Herald”  for  18,000  pieces — houtonnieres,  to  be 
shipped  to  New  York  on  March  1st.,  and  ere  this  I  do  hope  that 
18,000  in  the  distant  land  have  received  this  bit  of  the  “  old  country.” 
It  is  easier  to  imagine  than  describe  the  associations  with  that  bit  of 
green  which  will  for  the  time  take  them  back  to  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  “  Dear  Ireland.”  “  When  a  man  cannot  get  to  his  own  country 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  he  in  sight  of  it,”  and  surely  no  better  medium 
could  be  found  to  bring  in  view  those  scenes  of  home  and  fatherland 
endeared  by  absence. 

In  the  country  districts  the  day — 17th  March — is  strictly  kept  as 
a  holiday,  and  the  invariable  etiquette  of  the  “  Wearing  of  the 
Green  ”  is  to  fix  it  in  the  band  of  the  hat.  In  Dublin  and  the 
suburbs  workmen  are  content  to  pursue  their  usual  avocations,  while 
the  haut  ton  of  young  Ireland  in  the  city  relegate  the  emblem  to  the 
buttonhole  ;  but  in  both  town  and  country  the  institution  known  as 
“  Patrick’s  pot  ”  gets  due  consideration.  This  pot  is  in  reality  a 
glass  of— well,  fill  it  up  at  discretion,  it  generally  consists  of  the 
wine  of  the  country,  which  repeated  at  intervals  throughout  the  day 
results  in  what  is  known  as  the  drowning  of  the  Shamrock,  though 
the  Trefoil  plays  a  passive  part.  Lest  the  inference  might  be  drawn 
from  the  above  remarks  that  our  festival  results  in  a  kind  of  glorified 
Denny  brook  Faw,  I  hasten  to  say  those  days  of  revelry  are  now 
ancient  history  ;  as  a  rule  the  day  is  kept  wisely  and  well,  and  due 
honour  is  paid  to  the  Missionary  Bishop  who  fifteen  centuries  ago 
gave  to  Ireland  her  emblem  of  the  Shamrock. — E.  K.,  Dublin. 

[The  specimens  received,  and  very  good  they  are,  are  of  Trifolium 
minus,  which  we  regard  as  the  true  and  original  Shamrock,  and 
the  influence  it  exerts  on  those  who  are  “  in  the  country,  but  not  of 
it,”  is  pleasingly  apparent  in  “  E.  K.’s  ”  communication.] 


POTATO  CROPS  AND  CHEMICAL  MANURES. 

Experiments  were  carried  out  here  last  summer  with  the  view 
of  testing  the  comparative  value  of  manures  for  the  production  of 
Potatoes.  Eleven  distinct  compositions  were  carefully  measured, 
several  of  which  did  not  show  good  results.  The  best  were 
chemical  manure — kainit,  superphosphate,  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
3  lbs.  of  each  per  perch,  or  12  cwt.  per  acre.  Half  the  nitrate  of 
soda  was  applied  when  planting,  the  remainder  at  moulding  time 
in  May  or  June.  The  produce  from  this  amounted  to  156  lbs.  per 
perch — over  11  tons  per  acre.  The  cost  of  this  manure  would  be 
£3  per  ton  here.  The  land  without  manure  produced  at  the  rate 
of  6  tons  3  cwt.  per  acre.  The  gain  from  the  manure  was  at  the 
rate  of  5  tons  per  acre  ;  this  was  the  average  of  several  perches. 
The  same  composition  applied  all  at  once  when  planted,  produced 
142  lbs.  per  perch. 

Fold  manure,  4  cwt.  per  perch,  equal  to  32  tons  per  acre, 
yielded  120  lbs.  per  perch  ;  cost  at  bs.  per  ton,  £8  per  acre.  Half¬ 
fold  manure,  with  4J  lbs.  of  the  above  mentioned  chemical  manure, 
produced  138  lbs.  per  perch.  This  experiment  showed  chemical 
manure  to  be  the  most  profitable,  especially,  I  should  say,  where 
fold  manure  had  been  used  for  previous  crops.  There  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  this  yield,  although  it  was  about  4  tons  per  acre 
more  than  from  another  experimental  field.  This  difference 
appeared  to  be  entirely  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  not  previously 
manured.  We  have  from  10  to  11  tons  per  acre  grown  in  fields 
in  this  district  annually,  where  the  crop  is  properly  catered  for. 
The  experiments  mentioned  were  conducted  on  land  that  was 
badly  ploughed,  and  yet  the  results  were  fairly  good  for  the  open 
field. 

Potatoes  in  the  Garden. — The  soil  here  is  light,  and  stable 
manure  is  dug  in  during  the  winter.  We  usually  dig  two  spades 
deep,  so  the  soil  is  very  open,  consequently  warm  for  the  climate. 
As  we  use  a  large  amount  of  stable  manure  we  apply  lime  to 
decompose  it,  and  have  added  6  lbs.  or  so  of  chemical  manure  per 
perch.  With  this  practice  we  have  produced  quite  extraordinary 
crops  for  many  years  in  succession,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
others  should  not  be  able  to  do  the  same.  What  we  have  done 
has  been  just  in  the  ordinary  course  of  gardening  ;  we  have  care¬ 
fully  weighed  the  crops  because  so  fine.  We  have  had  at  the  rate 
of  14  to  over  24  tons  per  acre.  The  varieties  we  have  found  so 
productive  were  obtained  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons — namely, 
Supreme,  Windsor  Castle,  Sutton’s  Seedling  and  Perfection,  with, 
as  late  sorts.  Triumph,  Masterpiece,  Satisfaction,  and  Abundance. 
In  many  places  second  early  Potatoes  are  useful.  These  may  often 
be  lifted  before  the  disease  becomes  prevalent,  and  the  crops  being 
out  of  the  ground  early  a  good  second  crop  of  green  vegetables  is 
obtainable. — George  Harris,  The  Castle  Gardens.,  Alnwick. 


Rose  Show  Fixtures  in  1894. 

June  27th  (Wednesday). — Windsor  (N.R.S.). 

„  28th  (Thursday). — Canterbury,  Eltham,  and  Sutton. 

„  30th  (Saturday). — Sittingbourne. 

July  3rd  (Tuesday)  Farningham  and  Bagshot. 

„  4th  (Wednesday). — Croydon  and  Reigate. 

,,  5th  (Thursday). — Hereford  and  Norwich. 

„  7th  (Saturday).— Crystal  Palace  (N.R.S.). 

„  10th  (Tuesday). — Grioucester  and  Wolverhampton.* 

„  11th  (Wednesday). — Hitchin. 

,,  12th  (Thursday). — Bath,  Harleston,  Woodbridge,  and  Worksop. 

„  17th  (Tuesday). — Helensburgh. 

„  19th  (Thursday). — Halifax  (N.R  S.).,  Halesworth,  and  Trentham. 

„  21st  (Saturday). — Manchester. 

„  26th  (Thursday). — Southwell. 

*  A  Show  lasting  three  days. 

Any  date  of  Rose  shows,  or  of  other  horticultural  exhibitions  where 
Roses  form  a  leading  feature,  not  named  above,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
as  soon  as  fixed,  for  insertion  in  future  lists.  —  Edward  Mawlbt, 
Mosebank,  Berhhamsted,  Herts. 

Reigate  Rose  Association  and  Clashing  of  Shows. 

Seeing  the  letters  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  respecting  the 
above  subject  I  think  it  only  a  duty  if  I  explain  maters.  First — It  is 
the  Cottage  Garden  Society  that  has  picked  up  the  Reigate  Rose 
Association,  and  the  Show  of  the  former  has  always  been  held  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  as  it  is  the  early  closing  day  with  all  shopkeepers  ;  then  we  had 
to  fix  the  date  at  a  time  when  the  Roses  were  likely  to  be  at  their  best 
in  the  Reigate  district.  Our  date  was  fixed  on  December  2nd,  1893, 
and  although  we  were  aware  that  the  Croydon  Show  was  generally  on 
that  day,  the  matter  was  thoroughly  and  honestly  discussed,  and 
considering  that  we  must  either  clash  somewhere  or  alter  the  day 
(Wednesday)  we  thought  we  were  in  duty  bound  to  study  the  home 
growers  and  supporters.  I  can  assure  your  readers  that  we  acted  in  no 
spirit  of  opposition  in  any  way,  and  we  ask  those  who  have  Roses  to 
try  and  support  both  shows. — W.  Wells,  Hon.  Sec. 

Gustave  Piganeau. 

I  have  been  much  surprised  that  there  has  apparently  been  no  great 
demand  for  Gustave  Piganeau,  especially  after  its  phenomenal  success 
of  gaining  the  N.R.S.  medal  so  many  times  during  1891-92.  When  a 
Rose  is  sufficiently  good  to  carry  off  this  honour  against  the  whole  of  the 
older  introductions,  one  would  expect  a  large  demand,  but  I  am  assured 
it  is  not  so.  Much  has  been  made  at  different  times  of  its  moderate 
growth,  but  as  it  is  so  free  blooming,  surely  this  is  no  bad  characteristics 
Some  plants  which  were  established  on  the  Manetti  last  spring,  and  not 
turned  into  the  open  on  account  of  the  excessive  drought,  are  now 
proving  what  a  grand  variety  this  is  under  glass.  Its  freedom  in  pots  is 
equal  to  La  France  and  G4n6ral  Jacqueminot.  I  had  intended  planting 
them  out  this  winter,  but  press  of  work  caused  delay  until  we  considered 
them  too  forward.  They  are  in  large  48’s,  and  although  only  mulched 
with  loam  and  manure  are  now  carrying  three  to  five  blooms  of  fair 
substance,  brilliant  colour,  and  standing  boldly  above  the  foliage — a 
most  valuable  property  with  Roses  in  pots. — Practice. 

National  Rose  Society’s  Provincial  Shows. 

As  I  am  probably  the  amateur  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  whose 
letter  “  D.,  Deal,"  (page  186)  refers  in  your  issue  of  March  8th,  I  beg 
to  state  that  I  assumed  no  fanciful  line  at  all,  but  the  very  simple  divi¬ 
sion  of  north  or  south  of  London.  This  was  what  was  intended,  I 
know,  by  several  at  least  of  those  who  first  urged  a  southern  show.  It 
was  assumed  or  stated  in  various  letters  to  you  and  to  a  contemporary 
that  the  southern  show  was  to  precede,  the  northern  to  follow,  the 
Crystal  Palace  Show.  Why  should  this  be  soon  any  other  principle? 
If  we  come  to  ridiculous  questions  about  the  Trent,  the  Wash,  the 
Humber,  cricketing  counties,  and  similar  matters,  there  is  no  reason  why 
both  provincial  shows  should  not  be  in  July.  London  is  the  true  centre 
of  England  when  judged  by  the  only  true  principle  for  our  purpose — 
the  means  of  communication  ;  and  Windsor,  as  I  stated,  is  not  a  southern 
town — that  is,  between  any  southern  growers  and  London — but  a 
suburban  town,  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  Crystal  Palace. 

There  are  four  towns  which  might  justly  claim  an  early  consideration 
from  the  National  Rose  Society’s  Committee  for  the  southern  show. 
They  are  Portsmouth,  Winchester,  Southampton  and  Ryde.  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  to  any  committee  meetings  for  some  time,  or  I  should 
have  protested  against  the  selection  of  Gloucester  so  soon  ^  after 
Hereford.  Of  these  f<  ur,  Portsmouth  is  the  most  naturally  suitable, 
but  appears  to  be  at  present  hopelessly  apathetic.  Southampton  might, 
perhaps,  like  to  step  in  where  Portsmouth  has  failed.  Winchester  has 
a  good  Rose  society  existing,  and  iu  fairly  accessible.  Ryde  would 
do  more  |good  than  any  other  of  the  four,  by  breaking  entirely  new 
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ground,  and  that,  too,  when  Rose  cultivation  has  just  made  a  promising 
start  in  the  Island.  It  is  probably  the  only  town  in  the  Island  that 
would  do,  because  of  its  easy  access  from  Portsmouth  without  encoun¬ 
tering  our  awful  railways.  In  any  case  let  the  “  southern  ”  show  be 
in^an  honestly  southern  town. — G.  E.  Jeans. 

Htbrid  Perpetuals  in  Pots. 

That  this  section  of  Roses  is  not  so  much  grown  in  pots  as  was 
formerly  the  case  will,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  by  all.  I  see  no  great 
reason  for  this,  except  the  more  perpetual  blooming  properties  found  in 
the  Teas  and  Noisettes,  more  especially  among  the  former.  But  if  we 
get  freedom  in  flowering,  and  a  much  wider  extension  of  usefulness,  we 
are  minus  the  glowing  colours  to  be  found  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
A  greater  depth  of  colour  is  only  a  question  of  time  in  the  Tea-scented 
division,  and  in  spite  of  the  general  feeling  among  rosarians  that  deeper 
shades  spoil  the  chaste  effect  of  the  soft  colours  at  present  prevailing  in 
a  stand  of  Tea  Roses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  advent  of  deep  reds 
with  the  more  perpetual  properties  of  Teas  will  be  welcome.  Until  that 
time  arrives,  however,  we  are  dependent  upon  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
section  for  the  dark  Roses  under  glass  as  well  as  in  the  open  border. 

Neither  W.  F.  Bennett,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  nor  Alphonse  Karr 
give  us  the  intensity  found  in  G4n6ral  Jacqueminot,  Fisher  Holmes,  and 
A.  K.  Williams;  not  to  mention  the  deep  maroon  shades  of  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  and  Abel  Carri^re.  More  than 
once  my  friends  have  expressed  no  little  surprise  when  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  last  named  Rose  for  potwork.  “  Too  shy  a  bloomer  ”  is 
their  objection  to  it  ;  but  I  have  had  shoots  carrying  from  ten  to  twenty 
well  formed  flowers,  which,  if  not  large,  were  all  that  could  be  desired 
in  colour. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  strong  growers  should  mature  a 
good  proportion  of  stout  wood  made  late  in  the  season.  When  plants 
are  in  the  open  ground  we  encourage  this,  and  secure  a  number  of 
flowers  from  bending  and  pegging  down  these  vigorous  growths.  In  pots, 
however,  we  often  overlook  it ;  nor  do  the  plants  have  sufficient 
opportunity  to  make  the  desired  growth.  The  plants  are  usually  removed 
to  the  open  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  flowers  have  been  gathered. 
Although  we  need  the  house  room  for  some  other  plants,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Roses  should  be  neglected.  By  the  time  they  have 
finished  their  first  and  main  crop  of  bloom,  they  will  be  carrying 
healthy  growths  and  breaking  strongly  from  the  base.  When  this 
receives  a  severe  check  we  have  practically  spoilt  our  best  chance  of  a 
good  display  during  the  ensuing  spring.  I  make  a  practice  of  standing 
them  in  another  house,  or  in  n  deep  pit.  Here  they  are  easily  kept 
growing  by  a  little  attention  to  syringing,  watering,  and  the  protection 
of  lights  according  to  weather. 

We  should  not  look  for  good  autumnal  growths  from  plants  in  the 
open  air  if  they  were  to  experience  a  sudden  drop  in  the  temperature  of 
fully  20°,  together  with  extreme  drought  at  a  time  when  growth  was 
very  active  after  the  early  summer  bloom ;  and  yet  this  is  exactly 
what  we  are  too  often  subjecting  our  pot  Roses  to.  They  need  quite  as 
much,  if  not  more  attention  at  this  stage.  Without  properly  matured 
wood  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  good  crop  of  bloom,  while  quality  is 
quite  hopeless. 

Another  grave  error  is  too  hard  forcing  at  first.  We  need  steady 
advances  in  temperature  even  more  with  this  section  than  in  the  case 
of  Teas  and  Noisettes,  or  a  large  proportion  of  flowerless  growth  may 
result.  Nor  is  it  well  to  aim  at  too  great  a  number  of  varieties.  I 
always  avoid  the  light  coloured  forms.  A  few  really  good  dark  H.P.’s 
for  forcing  are  G6n6ral  Jacqueminot,  Eclair,  Fisher  Holmes,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Abel  Carriere,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  and  Souvenir  de  Charles  Montault. 

Large  pots  are  not  necessary  if  we  use  sound  rich  loam  as  the  staple, 
and  pot  firmly  ;  but  I  would  repotevery  other  season,  and  also  introduce 
a  few  young  plants  from  the  nursery  rows  annually.  These  could  take 
the  place  of  the  least  useful  veterans  as  they  fall  out  of  the  ranks. 
When  is  the  best  time  to  pot  seems  rather  a  vexed  question  with  many. 
Much  depends  upon  why  you  are  repotting.  If  because  you  wish  for  a 
larger  plant  it  may  well  be  done  immediately  the  blooms  are  secured, 
and  thus  afford  the  roots  new  soil  for  the  formation  of  more  wood  ;  but 
if  you  can  secure  sufficient  wood  for  your  purpose  without  repotting  at 
this  time  I  would  do  so  by  all  means.  Help  them  with  liquid  manures. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  been  very  successful  with  plants  in  this  condition 
by  placing  sheep  droppings  on  the  surface  soil.  At  each  watering  a 
certain  amount  of  nourishment  was  washed  down. 

If  the  repotting  is  being  done  because  the  soil  is  considered 
exhausted,  I  would  choose  for  the  operation  a  few  weeks  after  the 
plants  have  become  ripened,  then  turn  them  carefully  out  of  the  pots,  and 
remove  as  much  of  the  soil  as  possible  without  unduly  disturbing  the 
roots.  I  am  aware  that  this  plan  is  not  in  favour  with  many,  they 
having  an  idea  that  any  root  disturbance,  from  whatever  cause,  is  pre¬ 
judicial  to  a  good  display  of  bloom.  But  I  do  not  advocate  any  serious 
disturbance  of  the  roots  ;  what  I  advise  is  simply  the  addition  of  fresh 
soil,  in  which  the  future  roots  can  revel  at  pleasure.  How  the  idea  of 
extended  root  growth  being  detrimental  to  a  good  supply  of  bloom  came 
to  be  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  many  gardeners  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
account.  The  same  grower  who  will  uphold  this  opinion  has  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  letting  his  plants  of  Mar4chal  Niel  and  others  extend  their  roots 
at  will  ;  and  when  we  note  how  quickly  a  plant  makes  new  roots  if 
fresh  soil  be  added  at  any  time  after  root  growth  is  completed  it  would 
seem  that  this  is  the  best  period  for  repotting. 

I  encourage  autumn  planting  because  a  small  quantity  of  new  roots 


get  established  before  the  rigours  of  the  winter  are  upon  us.  If  there 
is  any  useful  purpose  served  by  this  at  a  time  when  the  plants  are 
facing  a  falling  temperature  of  long  duration,  how  much  more  is  such 
the  case  when  plants  are  placed  under  cover  and  gradually  brought 
into  a  gentle  heat  at  the  decline  of  the  year.  In  the  latter  case  they 
reap  enormous  benefit  from  these  early  roots.  Such,  at  any  rate, 
is  the  belief  and  the  experience  of — Practice. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

March  13th. 

Scientific  Committee. — Present :  R.  MacLachlan,  Esq.,  F.E.S. 
in  the  chair.  Messrs.  Blandford,  Wilson,  Jenner  Weir,  Michael,  Dra 
Hugo  Mueller,  Scott,  and  Masters. 

American  Blight. — Mr.  Blandford,  alluding  to  the  matter  discussed 
at  the  previous  meeting,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  woolly  aphis 
(Schizoneura)  does  go  down  into  the  soil,  but  the  Coccids  do  not. 

Beetle  Attaching  Orchids.  —  Mr.  Blandford  stated  that  he  had 
received  specimens  of  the  pseudo-bulb  of  a  Dendrobium  perforated  by 
a  blunt-headed  beetle,  Xyleborus  morigerus  (Blandford),  and  described 
by  him  in  “  Insect  Life.” 

This  led  to  a  discussion  as  to  the  increasing  necessity  of  putting 
imported  Orchids  into  quarantine  before  introducing  them  into  the 
Orchid  houses,  lest  those  structures  should  be  overrun  with  exotic  insects. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  was  recommended  as  useful  for  this  purpose.  Its 
highly  inflammable  nature  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind. 

Mr.  Michael,  speaking  of  the  presence  of  Acari  in  dust-sweepings, 
alluded  to  the  immunity  which  these  creatures  possess  against  poisonous 
substances,  such  as  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Desiccation  is  the  only 
method  of  killing  these  creatures,  but  this  cannot  always  be  carried 
out  to  a  sufficient  extent  without  injuring  the  plant. 

''Blue"  Primroses,  S^'c. — Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  showed  various  seedling 
Primroses  of  a  dark  slaty  blue  colour,  and  some  plum-coloured  with  a 
yellow  eye.  He  also  showed  flowers  of  a  hybrid  Narcissus,  presumably 
between  N.  cyclamineus  and  N.  Johnstonei. 

Exfoliated  Barh  in  Pears. — Mr.  Jenner  Weir  showed  shield -shaped 
masses  of  bark,  2  or  3  inches  long,  1  or  2  inches  broad,  which  became 
detached  from  the  stem  of  a  Beurr4  Clairgeau,  the  wound  so  formed 
subsequently  healing  up  by  “  occlusion  ”  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Camellias,  Azaleas,  ^'c.,  Biseased.  —  From  Christchurch  came 
branches  of  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  and  Azaleas  gradually  shrivelling 
and  dying,  more  than  twenty  large  plants  having  died  during  the  last 
two  years  without  apparent  cause.  The  Camellias  were  badly  infested 
with  scale,  but  nothing  could  be  seen  to  account  for  the  condition  of 
the  other  plants.  It  was  suggested  that  a  salt  blast  might  have  affected 
the  plants. 

Ivies. — Dr.  Masters  brought  shoots  of  numerous  varieties  of  Ivy 
growing  on  a  wall  facing  the  west,  to  show  the  very  different  way  in 
which  they,  though  all  belonging  to  one  species,  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  frost.  In  some  the  leaves  were  quite  killed,  in  others  wholly 
uninjured,  with  every  intermediate  degree  of  injury.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir 
pointed  out  that  the  variety  himalaica  was  notoriously  more  tender 
than  many  others.  Dr.  Masters  thought  it  most  probable  that  the 
whole  of  the  varieties  now  grown  in  gardens  originated  from  home¬ 
grown  plants  of  Hedera  helix.  He  had  himself  seen  two  or  three  forms 
growing  on  the  same  plant.  Hedera  helix  is  noted  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke, 
in  Hooker’s  ”  Flora  of  British  India,”  ii.,  page  739  (1879),  as  growing 
throughout  the  Himalayas  at  altitudes  of  from  6000  to  10,000  feet,  and 
in  the  Khasya  mountains  at  elevations  of  from  4000  to  6000  feet. 

"  Cedar  ”  of  Goa. — Dr.  Masters  contributed  the  substance  of  a  paper 
on  the  history  of  this  tree,  which  will  be  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society.  The  tree  in  question  is  a  Cypress,  the  only  known  large 
examples  of  which  exist  at  Bussaco  in  Portugal,  where  they  have  been 
known  since  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Goa,  but  no  such  Cypress 
grows  wild  in  that  region.  C.  lusitanica,  alias  C.  glauca,  is  now  com¬ 
monly  planted  in  India  and  in  South  Europe.  In  some  parts  of  the 
British  Isles  it  thrives,  but  is  in  most  places  tender.  The  tree  mentioned 
in  the  Conifer  Conference  Report  as  having  attained  a  height  of  39  feet 
at  Ross  Dhu,  in  Dumbartonshire,  was  erroneously  called  lusitanica,  as 
shown  by  specimens  now  received  from  Ross  Dhu  and  exhibited  to  the 
Committee,  and  which  were  clearly  referable  to  C.  Lawsoniana. 

Root  Galls. — The  Chairman  alluded  to  the  existence  of  Biorhiza 
(Cynips)  aptera  on  the  roots  of  the  Plum,  Oak,  Deodar,  Beech,  and 
Birch,  and  stated  that  it  had  now  been  proved  repeatedly  that  the  insect 
producing  the  root  gall  is  exclusively  female,  and  is  always  destitute  of 
wings.  The  male  form  of  the  same  species  produces  the  spongy  galls  on 
the  leaves  of  the  Oak,  known  as  Oak  Apples.  The  only  true  Cynips  is 
Cynips  Kollari,  that  which  makes  the  round  galls  on  the  Oak.  This 
insect  has  been  introduced  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Other 
galls,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  different  genera  of  insects,  are  now 
known  to  be  the  work  of  two  stages  or  generations  of  one  and  the  same 
species,  Teras  or  Biorhiza  terminalis. 


EXHIBITING  CUT  FLOWERS. 

Tw^elve  Varieties,  Dissimilar. 

I  KNOW,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  rather  like  to  have  a  nut  to  crack  now 
and  then,  so  send  you  one,  and  pray  illuminate  our  darkness,  for  we  are 
in  a  fog.  The  committee  of  a  society  which  I  need  not  name,  and  of 
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which  I  am  one  of  the  lesser  lights,  had  the  following  class  inserted 
in  the  schedule,  “  A  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  cut  flowers, 
dissimilar.” 

There  were  four  competitors,  three  of  them  conforming  literally  to 
the  generally  understood  wording  of  the  schedule  by  staging  only  one 
variety  in  each  bunch,  whether  an  Orchid  or  any  other  species  or 
variety.  The  stand  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  contained  in 
one  bunch  two  varieties  of  Roses,  another  bunch  two  varieties  of 
Cyclamen  persicum,  another  three  or  four  at  least  varieties  of  Car¬ 
nations.  This  led  to  a  protest  from  the  other  three  exhibitors,  who  took 
up  the  ground  that  by  twelve  distinct  (or  dissimilar)  varieties,  it  was 
always  understood  that  only  flowers  of  one  species  or  variety  should  be 
in  each  bunch. 

At  an  informal  meeHng  of  some  of  the  committee  to  consider  the 
protest,  different  opinions  were  expressed  as  to  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  chaos  reigned.  The  only  immediate  solution  of  the 
difficulty  which  materially  brightened  up  the  saddened  countenances  of 
the  bewildered  ones  wag  to  adopt  the  concluding  words  of  one  of  the 
rules,  that  ”  The  decision  of  the  judges  to  be  final.” 

You  have  known  me,  Mr.  Editor,  for  a  long  number  of  years,  and 
that  I  have  had  a  little  to  do  with  judging,  and  with  me  it  has  always 
been  a  practice  to  accept  the  words  “  dissimilar  varieties  ”  as  meaning 
blooms  only  of  one  species  or  variety  ;  and  I  am  beginning  to  doubt 
whether  I  have  been  blundering  all  along  after  hearing  some  of  the 
arguments  of  some  of  my  colleagues,  who  believe  that  even  two  or  more 
species  of  Phalaenopsis  could  be  shown  in  one  bunch  as  a  “  dissimilar  ” 
variety.  I  argued.  No  ;  but  I  was  over-ruled. 

I  ;am  of  opinion  that  the  wording  of  this  particular  class  in  our 
schedule  was  fairly  intelligible  as  schedules  go ;  but  it  is  another 
instance  of  the  necessity  of  having  schedules  very  clear  and  definite  in 
the  wording  to  avoid  contretemps  of  this  character.  I  look  to  you  as  our 
monitor  and  guide  to  give  a  solution  to  this  enigma.  Are  we  right  or 
wrong  in  the  wording,  and  what  is  the  real  definition  of  dissimilar 
varieties  according  to  words  used  in  the  schedule  as  I  have  already 
given  1 — Enqtjieer. 

[A  very  easy  “nut  to  crack”  and  “enigma  to  solve.”  There  is 
hardly  a  shell  to  the  nut  and  the  “enigma”  is  scarcely  discernible. 
Twelve  dissimilar  varieties  means  twelve  varieties  and  no  more.  This 
definition  applies  to  all  exhibits.  If  the  stipulation  refers  to  twelve 
dishes  of  fruit,  or  twelve  dishes  of  vegetables,  any  person  who  stages 
thirteen  dishes  is  disqualified.  On  the  same  intelligible,  and  we  must 
add  reasonable,  principle,  if  “  twelve  varieties  of  cut  flowers,  dissimilar,” 
are  asked  for,  exhibitors  of  thirteen  or  more  varieties  in  the  class  are 
obviously  not  within,  but  outside  the  stipulations,  and,  therefore,  clearly 
open  to  disqualification.  The  protestors  in  the  case  in  question  were 
perfectly  justified  in  their  action.  Committees  who  shelter  themselves 
under  the  rule  alluded  to  should  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
and  complete  the  wording  as  follows  :  “  The  decision  of  the  Judges  to  be 
final,  even  if  they  are  wrong.”  Will  they  do  so  ?1 


IRIS  SINDJARENSIS. 

This  charming  early  flowering  Iris,  where  grown  in  pots,  is  now  at 
its  best,  and  some  specimens  of  it  were  noticeable  in  the  collection  of 
hardy  flowers  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  flowers  are  of  moderate  size,  and 
though  less  showy  than  the  favourite  early  Iris  reticulata,  the  delicate 
lavender  blue  tint  is  very  pleasing.  A  most  distinct  character  is 
afforded  by  the  leaves,  which  are  broad,  closely  set  on  the  stem,  recurv¬ 
ing,  and  of  a  glaucous  tint.  The  moderate  size  of  the  plant  adapts  it 
for  culture  in  pots,  and  out  of  doors  it  would  need  a  somewhat  warm 
and  sheltered  situation  to  ensure  its  success.  Fig  38  represents  it. 


SAXIFRAGA  LUTEO-PURPUREA  AND  SAXIFRAGA 

MALYI. 

Evebtone  will  admit  that  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  when  a  plant 
becomes  common  in  gardens  by  its  wrong  name,  owing  to  defective 
labelline:  at  Kew,  but  it  is  only  those  who  know  something  of  the  inner 
life  of  Kew  who  are  aware  of  the  laborious  pains  that  are  taken  there, 
and  of  the  difficulties  which  botanists  in  the  Royal  Gardens  find  in 
describing  all  the  living  plants  correctly.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  living  hardy  plants  are  sent  there  by  nurserymen  and 
amateurs  without  correct  information  being  given  of  their  source. 

In  many  cases  these  plants  are  of  garden  origin,  and  belong  to  the 
typical  form  of  no  species,  and  all  that  can  be  done  in  such  cases  is  to 
retain  the  name  under  which  the  plant  is  sent,  unless  it  is  very  obvious 
that  it  is  wrong.  I  may  illustrate  this  by  the  adventures  of  a  plant 
about  which  a  good  deal  has  been  written  in  gardening  papers  this 
winter,  as  it  has  been  in  flower  in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew  in  plenty 
since  early  in  January.  It  has  been  labelled  for  the  last  three  years 
Saxifragajluteo-purpurea,  and  has  abundance  of  pale  yellow  flowers.  This 
plant  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Paul  from  Broxbourne  Nursery  at 
the  March  meeting  of  the  R  H.S.  in  1888  under  the  name  of  Saxifraga 
Frederici  Augusti.  It  received  a  certificate  by  that  name,  but  when  sent 
by  Mr.  Paul  to  Kew  the  name  was  changed  to  S.  luteo-purpurea 
(Lapeyrouss).  This  spring  it  was  considered  by  the  botanists  there  to 


be  S.  luteo-viridis  (Schott  &  Kotschy),  and  a  few  days  ago  I  was  told 
that  the  name  had  again  been  changed  to  S.  scardica  (Grisebach). 

As  for  Saxifraga  Malyi,  this  too  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Paul 
before  the  R.H.S.  in  March,  1889,  and  had  a  certificate  awarded  to  it  by 
that  name.  It  seems,  however,  to  differ  from  the  other  only  in  flowering 
a  little  later,  and  I  believe  when  sent  to  Kew  had  the  name  S.  luteo- 
purpurea  assigned  to  it,  and  has  since  followed  the  fortunes  of  its 
earlier  flowering  sister.  Now  it  is  not  unlikely  that  both  these 
Saxifragas  may  turn  out  to  be  garden  hybrids,  perhaps  between  S.  sancta, 
which  they  much  resemble,  and  some  kindred  yellow  flowered  species. 


I  know  that  in  my  own  garden  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  some  species  of 
Saxifraga  at  all  true  from  seed,  owing  to  the  freedom  with  which  they 
form  spontaneous  hybrids. — C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edye  Hall,  Malpas. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SPRING  SHOW. 

Mabcii  17th. 

The  annual  Show  of  spring-blooming  plants,  held  on  the  above  date, 
was  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  seen  for  many  years.  The  exhibits 
were  numerous  and  the  quality  exceptional,  the  prizes  in  several  of  the 
classes  being  keenly  contested  for.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  were  very 
fine,  as  also  were  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Cyclamens.  Miscellaneous 
exhibits  were  numerous  and  much  diversified.  The  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  tabling  was  an  excellent  one,  for  instead  of  the 
long  rows  which,  however  good  the  exhibits,  are  liable  to  become  mono¬ 
tonous,  the  tables,  large  enough  for  only  three  or  four  exhibits 
each,  were  placed  here  and  there  down  the  centre  of  the  transept. 
It  is  a  change  which  should  be  followed,  for  it  undoubtedly  much 
enhanced  the  good  effect  and  beauty  of  the  Show.  The  greatest  credit 
is  due  to  the  managers  of  the  Exhibition  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  arrangements  were  carried  out.  We  append  a  list  of  the 
priiewinners  in  the  principal  classes. 
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There  were  only  two  competitors  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  Hyacinths, 
both  stands  being  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr,  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 
The  spikes  were  fine  in  shape  and  the  colouration  perfect.  Amongst  the 
best  may  be  mentioned  Sir  H.  Barkley.  Electro,  Garibaldi,  Princess 
Amelia,  King  of  the  Blues,  Lord  Derby,  Vuurbaak,  and  La  Grandesse. 
Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Sons,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley,  were  placed  second. 
The  exhibit  was  fine,  but  perhaps  not  quite  so  fresh  as  the  one  previously 
named.  Von  Schiller,  Lord  Derby,  Princess  Amelia,  and  Czar  Peter 
were  particularly  prominent.  For  twelve  Hyacinths,  distinct,  Mr.  J, 
Schumacher,  gardener  to  M.  Jacoby,  Esq.,  Lynwood,  The  Avenue,  Gipsy 
Hill,  was  a  good  first  with  La  Grandesse,  Moreno,  and  Lady  Clinton,  in 
splendid  form,  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devon- 
burst,  Chiswick,  was  a  close  second  ;  and  Mr,  Lambert,  gardener  toH,  W. 
Segelcke,  Esq.,  Herne  Hill,  third.  There  were  five  competitors  in  this 
class.  In  the  class  for  thirty-six  Tulips  Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with 
Joost  Van  Vondel,  Keizer’s  Kroon,  Van  der  Neer,  Ophir  d’Or,  and 
Vermilion  Brilliant,  exceptionally  good.  The  second  and  third  prizes 
were  taken  by  Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Co.  and  J.  Howe,  gardener  to 
H.  Tate,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common,  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  who  appeared  to  be  the  only  competitor,  was 
given  the  first  position  for  twelve  Tulips. 

For  twenty-four  Narcissi  (Polyanthus)  Mr.  J.  Douglas  repeated  his 
former  successes  with  a  superb  stand.  The  plants,  amongst  which  were 
seen  Gloriosa,  Adonia,  Jaune  Supreme,  Mont  Cenis,  and  Grand 
Monarque,  were  perfectly  grown  and  bloomed.  Messrs.  H.  Williams 
and  Sons  were  a  good  second.  Messrs.  J.  Gibson  and  W.  Kemp,  Bland- 
ford  Nursery,  Teddington,  took  first  and  second  positions  respectively 
for  twelve  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  both  exhibits  being  good.  In  the 
class  for  twenty-four  Narcissi  (Daffodil  section)  Mr.  Howe  was  a  good 
first.  Empress,  Horsfieldi,  Princeps,  Henry  Irving,  Irish  King,  and 
Telamonius  plenus  were  amongst  the  best.  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and 
Sons  were  a  close  second  with  Henry  Irving,  Princeps,  Van  Sion, 
Horsfieldi,  and  others  ;  Mr.  J.  Gibson  being  a  fair  third.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  was  first  for  twelve  Narcissi 
(Daffo  dil  section)  ;  and  Mr.  Lane,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Coles,  Esq.,  Burnt- 
wood,  Caterham,  was  second.  The  St.  George’s  Nursery  Company,  Han- 
well,  was  first  for  thirty-six  Cyclamens  with  a  magnificent  stand  ;  Mr.  J. 
Mowbray,  gardener  to  Major  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Legge,  Fulmer,  Slough, 
being  second  with  fine  plants ;  and  Mr.  J.  Odell,  Gould’s  Green, 
Hillingdon,  third.  There  were  four  competitors  in  this  class,  and  the 
quality  was  fine  throughout.  Mr.  Wyatt,  gardener  to  J.  Berry,  Esq., 
Bradenhurst,  Caterham  Valley,  was  first  for  twelve  Cyclamens;  Mr. 
Lane  being  second  ;  and  Mr.  Slogrove,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawford, 
Reigate,  third.  For  twelve  Amaryllises  Messrs.  Paul  «&  Son,  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  first ;  Mr.  Douglas  second,  and  Mr.  Howe 
third. 

There  were  only  two  competitors  in  the  class  for  twelve  Cinerariast 
the  winner,  Mr.  Ford,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  Pigott,  Bart.,  Wexham  Park> 
Slough,  staging  handsome  specimens.  Mr.  .T.  Douglas  was  accorded  the 
second  place.  For  twenty-four  Primulas  Mr.  J.  Odell  was  an  easy  first 
with  splendidly  flowered  plants,  Mr.  Ford  the  only  other  competitor 
being  placed  second.  Mr.  Jannock,  Dersingham,  the  only  contestant 
in  the  class  for  twelve  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  was  deservedly 
placed  first  with  perfectly  grown  examples;  The  first  and  second  prizes 
for  eighteen  pots  of  Mignonette  grown  in  the  market  style  were  taken 
by  Messrs.  Kemp  and  H.  Williams  &  Sons  as  named,  each  showing 
highly  creditable  plants.  For  nine  trained  Mignonette  Mr.  Leakey, 
gardener  to  J.  M.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Kuparra,  College  Road,  Upper 
Norwood,  was  first  with  splendid  bush  plants,  and  the  second  prize  not 
being  awarded,  Mr.  Ford  was  placed  third.  Mr.  R,  Wells,  Longton 
Nursery,  Wells  Road,  Sydenham,  the  only  competitor  for  twenty-four 
greenhouse  Azaleas,  was  awarded  the  premier  position  with  well  grown 
and  trained  specimens.  Oswald  Schriber,  President  Raphael  de  Smet, 
B.  S.  Williams,  Madame  Bafinger,  Mdlle.  Marie  Lefebvre,  Apollon,  and 
Deutche  Perle  were  noticeable.  In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Cyclamens 
arranged  for  effect  the  St.  George’s  Nursery  Co.  was  a  splendid  first, 
Mr.  Mowbray  being  second,  and  Mr.  Odell  third.  The  plants  in  each 
case  were  well  grown  and  staged,  except  in  the  third  prize  exhibit 
which  was  too  flat  and  formal. 

For  a  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a 
space  not  less  than  100  square  feet,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
were  placed  first.  The  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  this  exhibit 
was  superb,  the  colours  blending  perfectly.  Amongst  the  plants  used, 
Dendrobium  Wardianum  were  particularly  fine,  as  also  were  D.  nobile 
and  Cymbidium  Lowianum.  Cypripediums  too  were  in  good  form,  and 
the  white  Cyclamens  were  splendid.  Amongst  other  plants  were 
Clivias,  Selaginellas,  Ferns,  Palms,  Crotons  and  Anthuriums.  The 
second  position  was  accorded  to  Mr.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood, 
for  a  good  arrangement.  Orchids,  Acacias  and  Crotons  were  prominent 
in  this  exhibit. 

As  has  been  said,  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  numerous  and  of 
high  quality.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  staged  a 
collection  of  hardy  plants,  for  which  they  were  accorded  an  extra  prize. 
Hepaticas,  Saxifragas,  Hellebores,  and  Chionodoxas  were  prominent. 
For  a  group  comprising  Daffodils  in  variety,  Iris  alata  alba,  Primulas, 
Hellebores,  Snowdrops,  and  Dog’s-tooth  Violets,  Mr.  T.  S,  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  received  an  extra  prize.  One  of  the  best 
features  of  the  Show  was  the  exhibit  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons, 
Waltham  Cross,  which  was  composed  of  Camellias  and  Roses.  Amongst 
the  latter,  Madame  Hoste,  White  Lady,  Corinna,  Madame  Pernet 


Ducher,  and  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor  were  very  fine  ;  and  of  the 
Camellias,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  C.  M.  Hovey,  Guillaume  III.,  Arch¬ 
duke  Carlo,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Aulica,  and  alba  plena  were  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  (extra  prize).  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  High- 
gate,  showed  a  group  of  Epacrises,  Ericas,  Boronias,  and  Dendrobiums, 
which  was  charming.  The  extra  prize  was  well  merited.  Mr.  Jannoch 
was  accorded  an  extra  prize  for  a  group  of  superb  Lily  of  the  Valley  ; 
as  also  were  Messrs.  J.  James  &  Sons,  Farnham  Royal,  for  Cinerarias. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons,  Upper  Holloway,  staged  a  handsome 
exhibit,  consisting  of  Lilacs,  Clivias,  Azalea  mollis,  and  Staphylea 
colchica  (extra  prize).  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  arranged  a  small 
group,  composed  mainly  of  new  and  rare  plants,  such  as  Grevillea 
Banks!,  Variegated  Nicotiana,  Ophrys  muscifera  (Fly  Orchid),  and 
other  plants.  Bouquets,  wreaths,  and  crosses  were  shown  by  Miss 
E.  Holyoake,  Gipsy  Hill;  Miss  Jackson,  Upper  Norwood;  and  Mr. 
J.  Morter,  Westow  Hill. 
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FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. — Earliest  Houses. — Colouring  will  shortly  be  proceeding  in 
the  very  early  started  houses.  To  insure  well-developed  berries  afford  a 
thorough  supply  of  tepid  liquid  manure,  and  mulch  the  border  at  once 
with  an  inch  or  two  thickness  (not  more)  of  partially  decayed  manure, 
preferably  rather  lumpy.  Stable  litter,  having  the  strawy  portions 
shaken  out,  thrown  into  a  heap  and,  when  commencing  to  heat,  turned 
over  twice,  forms  excellent  mulching  material.  This  will  give  a  stimulus 
to  the  roots  and  secure  healthy  foliage,  while  the  moisture  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  Vines  until  the  Grapes  are  cut ;  but  they  must  not 
suffer  for  lack  of  water,  as  this  will  cause  the  premature  ripening  of  the 
wood  and  loss  of  the  principal  leaves,  which  may  induce  fresh  growth 
when  the  Vines  should  be  going  to  rest.  Damping  must  be  continued 
until  the  Grapes  are  well  advanced  in  colouring,  after  which  reduce  the 
moisture  gradually,  and  insure  a  circulation  of  warm  air  day  and  night 
by  regulating  the  ventilation  judiciously.  The  temperature  should  be 
maintained  at  70°  to  75°  in  the  daytime,  with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  from 
sun  heat,  allowing  the  temperature  to  fall  during  the  night  to  65°.  or 
even  60°. 

Vittes  in  Flower. — Afford  a  circulation  of  warm  rather  dry  air,  and 
a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  at  night  for  Black  Hamburghs  and  similar 
varieties,  and  70°  to  75°  for  Muscats.  The  latter  and  other  shy-setting 
sorts  should  be  brushed  over  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  about  the  time 
the  blossom  is  fully  expanded,  so  as  to  rid  the  stigmas  of  the  caps  and 
glutinous  substance,  choosing  a  warm  part  of  the  day  after  the  house 
has  been  rather  freely  ventilated.  This  will  render  them  fitted  for 
fertilisation,  which  should  be  effected  by  brushing  them  over  with  a 
brush  surcharged  with  pollen  taken  from  such  free-setting  varieties  as 
Black  Hamburghs  and  Alicante. 

Succession  Houses. — Disbudding. — It  is  not  good  practice  to  attempt 
this  until  the  bunches  appear  in  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  then  it 
ought  not  to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  nor  a  large  reduction  made  at  one 
time.  Proceed  gradually  and  with  discrimination,  so  as  to  give  as  little 
check  to  the  Vines  as  possible.  Retain  no  more  shoots  than  can  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  light,  as  crowding  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in 
Vine  culture.  Allow  for  the  due  extension  of  the  laterals,  for  on  this 
depends  sustained  root-activity  till  the  crop  is  perfected. 

Stopj)ing  the  Growths. — The  bearing  shoots  should  be  allowed  to 
extend  in  accordance  to  the  space.  If  this  is  limited,  the  Vines  being 
close,  the  shoot  may  be  pinched  at  the  first  joint  beyond  the  bunch,  and 
this  should  be.  done  when  the  leaf  at  the  joint  is  the  size  of  a  penny.  If 
there  is  moderate  space  between  the  rods,  allow  two  joints  beyond  the 
show  of  fruit.  Where  there  is  abundance  of  room  allow  the  shoots  with 
fruit  to  extend  three  or  four  leaves  beyond  the  bunches  before  taking 
out  their  points,  doing  this  when  the  leaf  at  the  stopping  joint  is  the 
size  of  a  farthing.  Laterals  will  push  from  the  joints  bo*^h  above  and 
below  the  bunches.  Those  below  may  be  rubbed  off,  except  from  the 
two  lowest  leaves,  which  should  be  pinched  at  the  first  joint,  or  if  there 
is  a  good  distance  between  the  spurs  on  the  rods  all  the  laterals  below 
the  bunch  may  remain,  pinching  to  one  leaf.  But  laterals  above  the 
bunch  may  either  be  pinched  to  one  joint  or  allowed  to  extend  until  the 
available  space  is  fairly  furnished,  then  pinch  and  keep  them  within 
bounds  afterwards  by  stopping  to  each  joint  of  growth  as  made. 

Thinning. — This  is  a  very  important  operation,  both  as  regards  the 
bunches  and  berries.  Remove  all  superfluous  and  duplicate  bunches 
before  they  flower.  Setting  depends  on  the  good  form  of  the  bunch 
and  on  its  receiving  the  essentials  of  fertilisation.  Free-setting  varieties 
may  have  the  berries  thinned  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  flower,  but 
Muscats  and  other  shy  setters  should  not  be  thinned  until  it  is  seen 
which  berries  have  been  properly  fertilised  by  their  taking  the  lead  in 
swelling.  Every  berry  should  have  room  to  swell  without  becoming 
wedged,  and  yet  leave  enough  berries  to  insure  the  bunch  retaining  its 
form  when  cut. 

Watering,  Feeding  and  Mulching. — Until  the  Vines  are  in  leaf  they 
require  very  moderate  supplies  of  water,  sufficient  only  to  keep  the  soil 
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moist,  but  when  the  leaves  are  full  sized  the  evaporation  from  them  is 
considerable,  and  from  that  time  until  the  fruit  ripens  they  must  not 
lack  water  at  the  roots.  It  is  difficult  to  state  how  often  the  borders 
will  need  watering  through  their  being  so  variable  in  dimension  and 
formation.  A  narrow  border  will  require  watering  twice  as  often  as 
one  double  the  width,  assuming  the  Vines  to  be  equally  extended  and 
cropped,  while  a  border  of  loose  material  will  need  water  much  more 
frequently  than  one  formed  of  firm  retentive  loam.  Consequently  the 
grower  must  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  Vines  in  relation  to  the 
rooting  area  and  have  due  regard  to  the  weather,  as  water  will  be 
required  much  oftener  in  hot,  dry  weather  than  when  cold  and  dull. 
The  proper  procedure  is  to  examine  the  border,  and  when  water  is 
necessary  give  it  abundantly.  Surface  dressings  of  chemical  manures 
are  of  much  benefit  for  the  health  of  the  Vines  and  the  swelling  and 
perfecting  of  their  crops.  There  are  several  advertised  which  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  their  respective  purposes,  and  may  bo  applied  at  rates  varying 
from  4  ozs.  to  ^  lb,  per  square  yard  at  intervals  of  three  to 
six  weeks.  It  is  better,  however,  to  supply  half  quantities  at  less 
distant  intervals,  and  it  is  best  to  afford  due  moisture  by  watering  and 
then  use  the  fertiliser  and  work  it  in  moderately.  A  dressing  may  be 
given  as  soon  as  the  Vines  start  into  growth,  a  second  when  they  are 
going  out  of  blossom,  another  after  the  Grapes  have  been  thinned,  a 
fourth  during  stoning,  and  a  final  one  when  the  Grapes  commence 
the  last  swelling,  or  just  before  or  when  beginning  to  colour.  Liquid 
manure  is  more  prompt  in  action  than  a  top-dressing,  and  may  be 
supplied  whenever  watering  is  required,  taking  care  that  it  is  not  too 
strong  and  is  warmed  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the  house.  Vines 
restricted  to  narrow  borders  will  need  higher  feeding  than  those  with 
larger  rooting  areas,  affording  liquid  manure  whenever  water  is  requisite, 
but  it  is  well  to  change  the  food  occasionally.  A  mulching  of  short, 
sweet,  lumpy  manure,  as  stable  litter  freed  of  straw,  about  an  inch 
thick,  and  added  to  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  maintain  that  thickness, 
is  excellent  for  ordinary  borders,  but  those  composed  of  light,  porous 
materials  should  have  a  mulching  of  well  decayed  manure,  as  it  lies 
closer  and  the  roots  of  the  Vines  are  attracted  to  it  through  its  retaining 
moisture  better  and  longer. 

Late  Vines. — If  started  in  February  they  will  be  swelling  their  buds 
and  have  the  whole  season  before  them.  Use  the  syringe  twice  a  day, 
seeking  to  insure  a  good  start  by  closing  the  house  with  a  genial  humid 
but  not  saturated  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  of  75°.  The  canes  of 
young  Vines  having  been  fixed  in  a  horizontal  position  the  buds  will 
break  evenly,  if  not  depress  their  points  still  more.  Let  the  inside 
border  be  brought  into  a  thoroughly  moist  but  not  sodden  condition. 
The  outside  border  will  be  sufficiently  protected  by  a  fine  tilth  of  soil, 
or  if  very  firm  and  close  at  the  surface  a  light  mulch  of  lumpy,  partially 
decayed  material  will  protect  the  young  fibres  from  chill  and  accelerate 
surface  rooting  while  feeding  the  Vines.  When  lumpy  and  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  inches  thick  it  is  of  great  benefit  in  preserving  uniform 
moisture,  while  admitting  of  the  free  access  of  the  sun’s  warmth  and  of 
rain  and  air. 

Large  Varieties  of  Grapes. — Start  any  houses  of  these  without 
further  delay,  especially  the  thick-skinned  varieties,  as  a  long  period  of 
growth  is  required  to  produce  highly  finished  fruit  with  good  keeping 
qualities.  Syringe  the  rods  twice  a  day,  or  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere 
by  damping  the  floors  in  dull  weather,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep 
the  Vines  constantly  wet.  It  is  decidedly  advantageous  to  cover  the 
inside  borders  with  a  little  fresh  stable  litter  freed  from  straw,  and  add 
to  it  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  insure  an  atmosphere  charged  perceptibly 
with  ammonia.  Night  temperature  50°  to  55°,  55°  by  day  artificially, 
and  65°  from  sun  heat. 

Late  Hamburgh  Houses. — For  affording  the  latest  supply  of  these 
and  similar  thin-skinned  Grapes  allow  the  Vines  to  break  naturally. 
If  the  Grapes  are  thinned  by  early  June,  and  the  fruit  ripened  by  the 
end  of  September,  it  will  suffice.  Ripened  earlier  they  are  liable  to 
lose  colour  and  quality  by  hanging,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  Black 
Hamburgh  but  to  all  Grapes  with  thin  skins,  though  black  Grapes  lose 
colour  more  decisively  than  the  so  called  white  varieties. 

Young  Vines. —  Those  planted  last  year  and  cutback  to  the  bottom 
of  the  rafters  or  trellis  at  the  winter  pruning  must  be  encouraged  by 
gentle  fire  heat,  to  allow  time  for  their  making  and  perfecting  a  good 
growth.  The  latorala  should  have  their  points  pinched  out  at  the  first 
leaf  to  a  height  of  6  feet  up  the  canes,  which  will  cause  the  buds  in  the 
axils  of  the  principal  leaves  to  form  fruit  buds  and  become  plump  for 
next  season’s  fruiting,  but  above  that  height  they  may  be  allowed  to 
grow.  It  is  a  better  plan,  however,  to  stop  the  cane  at  about  7  feet 
6  inches,  train  a  lateral  from  it  as  a  continuation,  stop  this  at  3  feet,  and 
so  on  until  the  top  of  the  house  is  reached,  stopping  all  laterals  to  one 
joint  and  sub- laterals  to  one  leaf  as  made.  This  secures  thoroughly 
solidified  growth  and  a  stout  cane  from  the  base  upwards. 

Planting  Young  Vines. — This  should  be  done  when  they  are  starting 
into  growth  and  not  more  advanced  than  an  inch  or  so.  Where 
provision  has  been  made  for  inside  and  outside  borders  the  Vines  should 
be  planted  in  the  former,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  several  years,  as 
a  width  of  4  feet  is  ample  the  first  year,  and  about  2  feet  width  can  be 
added  annually.  Some  growers  prefer  to  do  this  every  second  or  third 
year,  adding  to  the  border  about  4  to  6  feet  width.  The  Vines,  if  cut¬ 
backs  of  last  year,  may  be  shaken  out  and  placed  in  position,  either 
before  or  after  they  have  grown  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  two,  the 
loots  being  disentangled  and  spread  out  evenly  in  the  border,  covering 
them  about  3  inches  deep,  and  watering  moderately  to  settle  the  soil 
about  them.  Vines  of  the  present  year’s  raising  will  not  need  to  be 


planted  for  some  time  yet.  They  are  preferably  raised  in  squares  of 
turf,  and  may  be  planted  when  the  roots  are  protruding  through  the 
sides,  the  breaking  of  the  rootlets  extending  beyond  favouring  a  fibrous 
root  formation,  or  if  in  pots  they  should  be  turned  out  before  they 
become  root-bound.  They  will  require  to  have  a  temperature  at 
planting  suitable  to  Vines  in  growth,  that  is  60°  to  65°  at  night  and  70° 
to  75°  by  day,  with  an  advance  of  10°  to  15°  from  sun  heat.  Vines  of 
last  year,  however,  should  be  allowed  to  start  unaided,  syringing  them 
two  or  three  times  a  day  according  to  the  weather,  and  ventilating 
freely  at  65°,  with  a  little  from  50°. 

Vines  for  Early  Fruiting  vi  Pots. — Cut-backs  of  last  year’s  raising 
should  receive  their  final  shift,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  them  to  make  and 
perfect  a  good  growth  early.  The  pots  (12  inches  in  diameter)  must  be 
clean,  efficiently  drained,  and  have  a  layer  of  the  roughest  of  the 
compost  on  the  drainage.  Avoid  bones  as  they  favour  eelworm.  Pot 
firmly  in  good  fibry  loam  with  about  a  tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  a 
quart  each  of  soot  and  Thomas’  phosphate,  and  half  a  gallon  of  wood 
ashes  to  each  barrowful  of  loam.  Bottom  heat  is  not  necessary,  but  if 
they  are  plunged  it  should  not  exceed  80°  to  85°,  and  they  must  not 
remain  in  that  so  long  that  the  roots  enter  the  plunging  material.  Keep 
the  house  rather  close,  and  if  the  weather  be  bright  shade  for  a  few 
days.  Train  the  canes  about  1  foot  distance  from  the  glass,  and  give  all 
the  light  practicable  to  insure  the  solidification  of  the  growths.  Pinch 
the  laterals  at  the  first  joint,  and  subsequent  growths  treat  similarly, 
stopping  the  cane  at  about  8  feet,  and  stop  the  laterals  from  the  upper¬ 
most  joints  a  little  less  closely,  so  as  to  prevent  the  principal  buds  being 
started. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Asparagus. — Where  the  soil  is  of  a  retentive  nature  sowing 
Asparagus  seed  should  be  delayed  till  it  has  become  drier  and  warmer, 
and  in  transplanting  fewer  failures  occur  after  rather  than  before  top 
growth  has  commenced,  It  does  rot  follow,  however,  that  the  sites  for 
either  seed  or  roots  should  not  be  prepared  in  anticipation  of  sowing  or 
planting  time.  On  the  contrary,  an  early  opportunity  ought  to  be  taken 
in  preparing  the  ground  or  beds,  so  that  the  work  of  sowing  or  planting 
may  be  done  expeditiously  and  well.  Medium  to  light  soils  with  a 
warm  fairly  holding  subsoil  best  suit  Asparagus,  and  in  this  case  it  may 
be  grown  on  the  level ;  but  if  the  soil  is  of  a  somewhat  clayey  nature 
raised  beds  are  decidedly  the  best.  Ordinary  bastard  trenching,  with 
good  manure  freely  mixed  with  both  spits,  is  all  the  preparation  warm 
light  soils  need.  When  raised  beds  are  decided  upon  these  may  be 
either  4  feet'  wide  and  hold  three  rows  of  plants,  or  3  feet  wide  and  hold 
two  rows,  allowing  2  feet  alleys  in  each  instance.  Stake  out  the  beds 
and  then  throw  out  the  top  spit  right  and  left.  Should  the  subsoil  be 
clay,  wheel  away  a  good  spit  of  this  and  substitute  a  mixture  of  mortar 
rubble,  decayed  garden  rubbish,  half-decayed  stable  manure,  road 
trimmings,  and  any  other  free  soil  procurable.  On  this  return  the  top 
spit,  mixing  with  this  some  of  the  materials  indicated.  By  the  time  the 
beds  have  settled  somewhat,  sowing  or  planting  may  be  done.  Beds 
may  be  formed  on  the  surface  of  clay  if  the  latter  is  well  drained  while 
gravelly  or  loamy  subsoils  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  some  or 
all  of  the  previously  mentioned  materials.  Warmth  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  moisture  are  of  more  consequence  than  richness  accompanied 
by  excessive  cold  and  moisture. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — Although  these  can  be  and  often  are 
grown  for  several  years  in  succession  on  the  same  plot  of  ground,  they 
succeed  better  and  the  tubers  are  of  superior  quality  when  a  change  of 
site  is  given.  In  any  case  there  should  be  some  system  of  culture 
adopted.  Allowing  the  plants  to  come  up  how  and  where  they  like  is  a 
slovenly  proceeding.  These  Artichokes  are  suitable  for  planting  in  plots 
outside  of  the  garden  walls,  but  in  a  young  state  must  be  protected  from 
rabbits.  Give  them  the  benefit  of  freely  manured,  deeply  dug  soil,  and 
plant  12  inches  apart,  6  inches  deep,  in  rows  3  feet  asunder,  taking  care 
not  to  break  the  strongest  sprout  when  covering  with  soil.  The  new 
white-skinned  form  is  the  best  in  every  way.  Old  tubers  should  be 
cleared  of  sprouts  and  stored  in  moist  sand  for  present  and  future  use. 

Clilnese  Artlcbokes. —  Stachys  tuberifera,  better  known  as 
Chinese  Artichokes,  soon  shrink  when  out  of  the  ground.  Undug  they 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  are  liable  to  become  a  nuisance.  Left  to  them¬ 
selves  they  come  up  very  thickly  and  spread  rapidly,  every  true  tuber 
growing.  Already  top  growth  has  commenced,  and  no  time  should  be 
lost,  therefore,  in  forming  fresh  beds.  These  ought  to  be  raised  rather 
above  the  ordinary  level,  and  be  both  fairly  rich  and  free  working.  They 
may  be  4  feet  wide  with  1  foot  alleys  between,  and  hold  three  rows  of 
plants.  Open  drills  3  inches  deep  and  plant  the  tubers  9  inches  apart. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Old  clumps  that  have  been  heavily  protected 
with  litter  should  have  this  removed,  but  not  so  as  to  suddenly  expose 
the  half-blanched  growth  to  the  action  of  easterly  or  other  cold  winds. 
Another  fortnight  or  three  weeks  will  be  soon  enough  for  forming  fresh 
plantations,  but  the  site  may  well  be  prepared  in  advance.  No  crop 
better  repays  for  high  culture.  It  is  the  more  vigorous  young  plants 
that  prepuce  the  finest,  most  succulent  heads  in  abundance  and  long 
succession,  and  it  is  a  good  practice  to  root  out  a  row  or  a  few  old 
clumps,  and  insert  a  corresponding  number  of  young  plants  each  season. 
They  ought  to  have  ground  double  dug  and  heavily  manured,  mixing 
some  of  the  latter  with  each  spit.  Seedling  Artichokes  vary  surprisingly, 
and  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  them  are  ot  any  value. 

Early  Broccoli,  Autumn  Cauliflower,  and  Brussels  Sprouts. 
— In  order  to  be  certain  of  abundance  of  plants  of  Veitch’s  Autumn  or 
other  early  Broccoli,  other  than  Snow’s  Winter  (this  is  best  sown  late  in 
April)  as  well  as  Autumn  Giant  and  Eclipse  Cauliflowers  and  Brussels 
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Sprouts,  sow  the  seed  either  on  a  mild  hotbed  or  in  boxes,  and  place  under 
glass.  Thus  treated  every  sound  seed  will  germinate,  the  seedlings  will 
escape  slugs  and  Turnip  flea,  and  be  soon  fit  for  pricking  out  on  a  warm 
border.  If  Sprouting  Broccoli  is  grown  in  quantity,  and  it  is  very  hardy 
and  serviceable,  seed  of  this  also  may  well  be  sown  under  glass,  but 
midseason  and  late  Broccoli,  Borecole,  Savoys,  and  Chou  de  Burghley 
should  not  be  raised  nearly  so  early.  Late  in  April  or  early  in  May  is, 
as  a  rule,  soon  enough  to  sow  seeds  of  these.  The  plants  only  spoil  in 
the  seed  beds  when  raised  too  early. 

Sowing*  Tomato  Seed.  —  It  is  not  a  good  practice  to  raise 
Tomato  plants  intended  for  the  open  air  at  the  same  time  as  those 
wanted  for  house  culture.  Kept  in  small  pots  till  the  stems  are  very 
hard  and  the  plants  generally  starved  they  are  a  long  time  in  recovering, 
late  crops  resulting  accordingly.  Sow  the  seed  now  or  during  the  next 
week  thinly  in  pots  or  pans,  and  keep  the  seedlings  growing  steadily  and 
strongly  till  the  time  arrives  for  planting  them  out.  Most  varieties 
succeed,  or  would  do  so  if  no  disease  affected  them  ;  but  special  mention 
might  be  made  of  Earliest  of  All,  Sensation,  Conference,  Al,  Lady  Bird, 
Laxton’s  Open  Air,  and  Challenger.  Golden  Queen  and  Blenheim 
Orange  are  fine  yellow  varieties,  which  also  succeed  well  against  sunny 
walls. 

Seakale  Cuttings. — Cuttings  of  strong  roots  or  thongs  will  grow 
if  placed  direct  in  the  open  ground,  but  stronger  plants  result  if  the 
cuttings  are  first  started  in  boxes.  Cut  the  roots  into  3-inch  lengths, 
and  snip  off  a  short  slice  from  the  thinnest  end  by  way  of  a  guide  when 
dibbling  them  in.  Ordinary  bedding  plant  boxes  answer  well,  filling 
these  with  good  light  soil.  Make  this  firm  and  dibble  in  the  cuttings 
thickly  sliced  end  downwards,  and  only  leave  the  tops  just  exposed. 
Top  and  bottom  growth  soon  commencing  with  the  aid  of  a  very  little 
warmth,  and  the  plants  must  be  put  out  before  becoming  matted 
together.  Lily  White  is  the  best  form  to  grow. 
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APIARIAN  NOTES. 

Bees  and  the  Weather. 

The  weather,  which  has  been  of  a  boisterous  nature  for  some 
time  past,  culminated  in  storms  of  hail  accompanied  with  thunder  on 
the  11th  inst.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  weather  continues 
unsettled,  but  the  barometer  is  rising  gradually,  and  the  wind  is 
calm,  BO  I  hope  spring  will  usher  in  a  glorious  change,  and  flowers 
rapidly  expand .  The  earliest  springs  are  not  always  the  best  for 
bees,  but  1894  has  been  an  exceptional  season  so  far  as  it  has  gone. 
Early  in  some  things  yet  late  in  others,  few  of  them  being  allowed 
to  show  their  charms  for  want  of  sunshine,  while  the  storms  ruined 
almost  every  flower,  and  thousands  of  bees  fell  before  their  fury. 

Breeding  has  been  going  on  extensively  during  the  whole  winter. 
Although  many  bees  have  been  lost,  the  hives  appear  as  strong  as 
they  were  in  the  autumn,  and  I  have  no  doubt  with  milder  weather  for 
Borne  weeks  to  come  they  will  be  in  good  strength  by  the  time  the 
fruit  trees  are  in  blossom. 

Robber  Bbes. 

Robbing  weak  and  queenless  hives  will  be  attempted  by  stronger 
ones.  The  bee-keeper  ought,  therefore,  to  keep  an  eye  on  this,  and 
check  any  attempt  at  the  beginning,  for  although  bees  are  not  so 
apt  to  rob  during  the  spring  as  in  the  autumn,  nevertheless,  once 
they  begin,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  stop  them.  Moreover,  they  do 
injury  to  themselves  and  to  the  rest  of  the  hives,  for  the  constant 
annoyance  prevents  weaker  hives  working.  Be  careful  to  avoid 
spilling  syrup  about,  or  leaving  it  in  feeders  throughout  the  daytime, 
especially  with  weak  hives,  and  upon  no  pretext  whatever  attempt 
that  questionable  proceeding  of  outdoor  feeding.  It  does  no  good, 
but  much  harm  proceeds  from  the  practice. 

Keep  weak  hives’  entrances  contracted  consistent  with  the  number 
of  bees,  and  give  queenless  and  drone-breeding  hives  something  to 
work  for  in  the  shape  of  queen-rearing,  or  join  them  to  an  adjacent 
hive,  with  all  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  slaughter.  A 
thorough  saturation  of  the  bees  with  syrup  or  honey  will  be  effectual 
if  thrown  together  when  fully  gorged. 

Trapping  Bees. 

Catching  fertile  workers  and  drone-breeding  queens  is  not  often 
an  easy  task.  The  former  is  well  nigh  impossible,  while  the  latter 
are  sometimes  so  slender  and  small  that  the  majority  of  bee-keepers 
cannot  detect  or  catch  them.  In  fact,  these  drone-breeding  bees  are 
mostly  shy,  cunning,  and  quick  in  their  movements,  always  attempt¬ 
ing  to  elude  the  eyes  and  hands  of  the  bee-keecer.  When  these 
bees  are  so  numerous  in  the  hives  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
bother  with  them  adopt  the  following  plan  : — If  the  hive  is  of  one 
division  put  a  sheet  of  perforated  zinc  No.  8  in  the  middle  of  the 
hive,  brush  the  bees  from  one  half  of  the  combs,  keeping  every  bee 
in  the  other  half.  Then  cover  the  hive,  and  place  a  trap  on  the 
entrance  to  entice  the  bees  out.  They  cannot  re-enter,  but  will 


take  up  their  abode  amongst  the  bare  combs.  The  operation  should 
be  done  on  a  fine  day,  when  the  maj  ority  of  the  bees  are  trapped  out 
from  their  queen  or  fertile  worker.  Remove  the  combs  and  bees, 
putting  them  into  an  empty  hive,  and  stand  it  near  the  one  trapped. 
The  bees  will  naturally  take  to  their  original  entrance  and  combs, 
while  the  other  half  will  have  very  few  bees,  and  the  queen  will  be 
easily  detected,  when  she  should  be  killed.  If  it  be  a  fertile  worker 
allow  one  or  more  of  the  brood  combs  to  remain  to  induce  her  to 
stay,  but  all  the  rest  return  to  the  original  hive,  along  with  a  frame  of 
brood  or  a  piece  of  brood  comb  with  eggs  inserted  in  one  of  their 
own  frames.  They  will  set  to  work  immediately  and  raise  one 
or  more  queens. 

If  the  hive  is  of  two  or  more  divisions,  after  making  sure  the 
queen  is  not  in  the  under  one,  place  the  sheet  of  perforated  zinc 
between  the  first  and  second  divisions,  keeping  the  original  entrance 
in  its  primary  state,  but  put  the  trap  on  the  second  or  third  entrance. 
When  most  of  the  bees  are  enticed  out  from  their  queen  or  fertile 
worker  remove  the  combs  as  advised  above  in  the  single-divisioned 
hive,  replacing  as  many  of  the  combs  as  possible,  alwaysimaking  sure 
the  laying  bee  is  under  your  control.  A  piece  of  comb  containing 
eggs  and  larvse  and  placed  amongst  the  trapped  bees  will  insure 
queen-rearing. 

The  Best  Trap. 

I  have  found  nothing  better  than  the  original  trap  described  in 
the  Cottage  Gardener  long  ago,  but  instead  of  glass,  talc,  or  horn  1 
prefer  thin  tin  or  other  sheet  metal.  I  bend  pieces  cut  about 
2  inches  by  i  inch  in  the  middle  over  a  wire,  tapering  the  upper  half 
so  that  it  does  not  hinder  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  traps.  After  they 
are  all  bent  I  clip  a  little  piece  off  each  side,  so  that  the  centre  at 
the  hinge  is  broadest.  I  then  fix  the  wire  with  the  traps  to  little 
blocks  2  inches  long  by  f  inch  high  by  J  inch  thick,  covering  both 
sides  with  a  thin  board.  The  wire  carrying  the  traps  is  passed 
through  a  hole  near  the  top  of  the  thick  pieces,  the  trap  lying  at  an 
angle  of  about  45°.  A  thick  piece  of  board  bevelled  and  covered  on 
the  top  answers  very  well.— A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  near  Manchester. — Ferns 

and  Selaginellas. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. — Sweet  Peas. 

Charles  Clark  &  Co,,  20,  Great  St.  Helens,  London,  E.C. — List  of 
Spraying  Appliances. 

W.  A.  Manda,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. — Pocket  Garden 
Dictionary. 

T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry.— jHizreZy  Alpine  and  Her. 
baceous  Plants. 


*.3** All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subject*  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Hardy  Flowers  (^Inquirer").  —  We  have  received  your  compre¬ 
hensive  request,  but  it  cannot  be  inserted  this  week  ;  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  you  will,  perhaps,  favour  us  with  your  name  and  address,  which 
we  presume  were  inadvertently  omitted. 

Graftlnr  Paradise  Stocks  (J.  .B.).— The  stocks  having  been 
planted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  will  not  start  into  growth  so  t  arly 
as  those  which  have  not  been  moved,  and  should  not  be  worked  until 
the  sap  flows  more  freely — say,  at  the  end  of  this  month  or  eariy  in 
April.  It  may  be  done  when  the  buds  commence  breaking,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  scions  quite  dormant,  as  they  will  by  inserting  in  damp  soil 
or  sand  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  fence.  Whip  grafting  is  the  best 
method  for  small  stocks,  and  it  can  be  practised  on  much  smaller  stocks 
than  crown  grafting.  The  grafts  should  be  inserted  ab  ut  6  inches 
from  the  soil,  as  it  is  necessary  the  trees  have  a  clear  stem  above  the 
ground  to  derive  the  benefit  of  the  stock.  Cover  the  joint  wi’h  grafting 
wax  after  securing  the  scion  with  bast. 
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stacking:  Manure  (IF.  B.  H.'). — If  you  raise  a  station  of  soil 
6  inches  thick,  and  on  this  stack  the  manure,  also  spread  2  or  3  inches  of 
soil  on  every  layer  of  about  1  foot  thick,  then  cover  the  heap  with  soil, 
there  will  be  small  loss  of  ammonia,  and  by  turning  the  whole  heap, 
including  the  soil  at  the  base,  you  will  have  a  good  compost  for  use 
in  the  autumn  or  when  needed. 

Catkin  (Ignoramus'), — A  catkin  is  a  form  of  inflorescence  consisting 
of  a  number  of  scales  called  bracts  arranged  on  a  spike,  each  bearing 
a  unisexual  flower,  as  illustrated  in  the  tassel-like  male  flowers  of  the 
Willow,  the  Nut,  and  the  Poplar.  A  catkin  is  not  a  perfect  flower.  We 
presume  this  is  what  you  desire  to  know  ;  but  your  card  was  evidently 
written  hurriedly,  and  the  terms  are  somewhat  ambiguous. 

Beetles  In  a  Tomato  House  (C.  G.). — The  examples  sent  are, 
as  you  surmised,  one  of  the  click  beetles,  the  larvm  of  which,  as 
“  wireworms,”  are  so  frequently  destructive,  this  particular  species 
being  Agriotes  or  Elater  obscurus.  It  is  not  the  common  species  to 
which  the  name  wireworm  more  specially  applies,  yet  also  injurious,  as 
you  have  found  it  to  be,  though  its  occurrence  on  this  Tomato  is  some¬ 
what  unusual.  Trapping  the  larvm  or  grubs  is  certainly  a  good  plan  of 
thinning  their  numbers  ;  also  the  destruction  of  the  mature  insect.  The 
mischief  done  by  this  group  of  insects  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that, 
though  small,  they  live  and  feed  in  the  larval  stage  for  two,  or  even 
three,  years.  Though  the  usual  time  for  the  beetles  to  emerge  is  July 
or  August,  a  portion  of  a  brood  will  occasionally  be  found  in  spring, 
their  development  being  hastened  by  a  warm  summer  and  autumn 
preceding. 

Prunlngr  Clematis  (Idem). — The  Clematis  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  much  growth,  and  the  soil  must  either  be  poor  or  have  been  very 
dry  last  summer.  Shorten  the  stem  about  one-fourth  or  a  little  more — 
that  is,  if  there  are  buds  on  it,  as  there  should  be,  and  spread  a  layer  of 
manure  3  inches  thick  on  the  soil  over  the  roots,  covering  the  ground 
2  feet  from  the  stem  in  all  directions,  and  give  water  copiously  once  a 
week  in  hot  weather.  If  the  ground  is  dry  and  poor  now  give  a  good 
soaking  with  liquid  manure,  soot  water  being  excellent.  Allow  the 
mulching  to  remain  and  decay. 

Strawberry  Plants  Unsatisfactory  (T.  L.). — The  pistillate  parts 
■of  the  flowers  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  are  imperfectly  formed 
and  developed,  indeed,  they  are  nearly  sterile,  and  the  fruit  can  only  set 
badly  if  at  all  though  the  anthers  laden  with  pollen.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  strong-growing  and  later  form  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
which  is  not  such  a  good  forcer  as  the  dwarfer  growing  sort  sometimes 
called  Garibaldi.  The  plant  is  quite  healthy,  and  the  disaster  is  solely 
due  to  variety,  over-luxuriance,  and  the  want  of  thorough  ripening  and 
formation  of  the  crowns.  Had  the  plants  been  started  a  little  later, 
and  not  been  brought  on  too  rapidly,  the  fruits  would  have  set  very  much 
better.  If  you  have  any  more  plants  bring  them  on  more  slowly, 
preferably  in  a  cool  house  or  one  with  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°  at 
night,  50°  by  day  artificially,  and  you  will  be  well  rewarded  for  the 
patience.  The  other  plant,  Auguste  Nicaise,  a  poor  sample  of  that 
fine  variety,  is  blind,  that  is,  it  has  not  formed  any  flower  buds  in 
embryo,  and  cannot  possibly  throw  up  any  trusses.  It  is  one  of  those 
vagaries  in  Strawberries  against  which  growers  cannot  be  too  careful 
in  safeguarding  themselves  by  layering  runners  only  from  fruitful 
plants.  The  plant  is  very  unlike  the  true  Auguste  Nicaise,  which  is 
much  more  downy-leaved,  also  altogether  more  compact  and  sturdy 
in  habit,  being  larger  and  highly  coloured  fruit. 

Treatment  of  Ferns  (F.  D.). — You  are  right  in  assuming  that 
much  more  peat  is  used  in  the  compost  for  these  plants  than  is  really 
necessary.  The  cost  of  good  peat  after  it  has  been  conveyed  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  by  rail  is  a  considerable  item  annually  where  plants  are  grown 
on  a  large  scale.  Many  Ferns  grow  equally  well  in  good  loam,  rough 
leaf  mould  that  has  laid  for  twelve  months,  and  sand,  with  the  addition 
of  sandstone  broken  to  pieces,  or  soft  bricks.  Large  plants  in  many 
cases  do  not  need  potting  more  often  than  every  second  year.  When 
large  plants  of  Davallia  Mooreana  begin  to  be  bare  or  crowded  with  old 
rhizomes  the  plants  should  be  broken  up  and  repotted.  They  lose  a  few 
fronds,  but  soon  recover  and  grow  all  the  better  afterwards.  Large 
plants  may  be  potted  every  second  year,  cutting  away  a  few  of  the  old 
rhizomes  so  as  to  work  a  little  fresh  soil  amongst  them,  and  they  soon 
start  into  growth  again  and  grow  vigorously.  This  Fern  does  not  need 
deep  root  room,  and  large  shallow  pans  for  it  are  infinitely  better  than 
pots.  It  makes  a  splendid  basket  Fern  were  plenty  of  room  can  be 
given  it.  If  pieces  are  planted  in  baskets  18  inches  over,  the  rhizomes 
will  soon  creep  all  round  it  and  prove  more  effective  suspended  from 
the  roof  than  a  plant  in  either  a  pan  or  pot.  Microlepia  hirta  cristata  is 
a  useful  decorative  Fern,  but  the  stove  is  too  warm  for  it.  In  too  much 
beat  it  soon  becomes  a  prey  to  scale.  The  roots  of  large  plants  can  with¬ 
out  injury  be  reduced,  and  in  a  short  time  they  soon  grow  vigorously 
again.  This  Fern  usually  produces  a  number  of  small  crowns,  which 
at  potting  time  should  be  taken  off  and  potted  singly.  They  make 
handsome  plants  for  decoration  in  5  and  6-inch  pots,  and  if  well  hardened 
they  stand  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time.  Plants  that  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose  soon  start  again  into  growth,  when  they  can  be 
cut  into  two  or  three  and  grown  on  for  the  same  purpose  again.  Stove 
Adiantums  will  do  in  the  same  compost,  and  strong  growers  will  bear 
the  reduction  of  their  roots  without  much  injury,  where  this  must  be 
done  to  keep  them  healthy  in  the  same  size  pots.  The  more  delicate  the 
variety  the  greater  should  be  the  care  in  reducing  them.  All  Ferns 
that  it  is  necessary  to  increase  in  size  should  be  placed  into  larger  pots 
without  disturbing  their  roots. 


Bouble-spathed  Arums  (Rlchardlas)  —  (B,  4'  &)• — The 

specimen  you  send  is  very  far  from  being  new  to  us.  We  have  had 
many  of  the  same  nature  sent  to  us  from  time  to  time  during  the  past 
ten  years.  The  large  spathe  is  very  fine,  nearly  7  inches  wide,  and  over 
10  inches  long.  The  plant  must  have  been  well  grown.  We  have  heard 
that  similar  examples  (two-spathersj  are  only  produced  under  high 
cultivation,  but  do  not  know  whether  the  statement  is  correct  or  not. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  supply  information.  We  have  received 
a  similar  specimen  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Tidy,  which  he  thinks  is  a  novelty. 
Probably  it  is  in  his  locality,  but  judging  from  the  many  examples  that 
have  been  sent  to  us  we  suspect  there  must  be  hundreds  of  double- 
spathed  Arums  in  the  country. 

Tke  Cucumber  Tree  (II.  F.). — We  have  before  said  that  this 
popular  name  is  applied  to  the  Averrhoa  Bilimbi,  a  native  of  Goa  and 
other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  South  America. 
The  tree  is  only  about  8  feet  high,  and  produces  a  beautiful  green, 
smooth,  fleshy  fruit,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  Cucumber.  Kheede 
says  that  the  fruit  when  ripe  is  excellent  to  eat,  but  when  unripe  they 
are  preserved  with  sugar,  or  vinegar  and  brine,  and  although  it  should 
be  of  an  agreeable  acid  flavour  when  ripe,  yet  before  they  are  ripe  they 
are  excessively  sour.  Burman  says  they  contain  a  grateful  acid  juice, 
from  which  a  syrup  is  made,  and  a  conserve  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
esteemed  excellent  in  fevers  and  bilious  disorders.  Kumphius  seems  to 
think  that,  even  when  fully  ripened,  the  fruit  can  never  be  eaten  raw, 
but  is  only  used  to  cook  fish,  fowl,  and  other  viands,  to  give  them  an 
agreeable  acidity,  in  the  same  way  as  we  use  sorrel  and  verjuice  ;  they 
are  pickled  in  brine  and  eaten  as  we  do  olives  or  capers  in  conjunction 
with  meats  ;  and  preserved  in  sugar,  or  with  a  little  saffron,  they  are 
recommended  to  be  eaten  by  those  who  go  sea  voyages. 

Hames  of  Plants. — ^We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(Hoivarth,  Sheffield). — 1,  Coelogyne  cristata.  2,  An  Oncidium,  but 
specimen  insufficient  for  positive  identification,  possibly  an  extra  good 
form  of  sphacelatum  ;  3,  Selaginella  Emiliana.  (J.  B,  S.  F.) — 

Helleborus  foetidus.  (H.  P.  B.). — Magnolia  conspicua.  (A.  F.).— 
Cypripedium  barbatum.  (X.  Y,  Z.).  —  1,  Platycerium  alcicorne.  2, 
P.  Wallichi.  (Reader). — Allium  neapolitanum.  (B.  C.). — 1,  Deutzia 
crenata  flora-pleno.  2,  Amygdalus  communis.  (F,  S.).  —  Acacia 
Drummondi.  (Hester).—!,  Adiantum  tenerum.  2,  A.  Bausei,  3, 
Davallia  Mooreana.  4,  Selaginella  Willdenovi. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — Maech  21ST. 


Market  quiet,  with  a  slack  demand  f@r  house  vegetables.  Grapes  gradually 
rising  in  value. 


FRUIT. 


8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Apples,  per  bushel  . .  . .  2 

6 

to  9 

0 

Lemons,  case  . 

10 

Oto  15 

0 

,,  Nova  Scotia,  per 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

barrei . 12 

0 

24 

0 

Plums,  per  half  sieve  , . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cobs  . 45 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  . . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Grapes  per  lb . 1 

0 

3 

0 

Strawberries  per  lb . 

4 

0 

10 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

8. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle  ..  7 

0  to  8 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

to  0 

0 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb.  ..  0 

6 

1 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  . .  . .  . .  0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . .  2 

0 

4 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

2 

0 

4 

6 

Celery,  bundle  . 1 

0 

1 

3 

Salsafy,  bundle  . .  . ,  , . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Coleworts,  dozen  bunches  2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  ..  ..  2 

0 

6 

0 

Seakale,  per  basket  . .  , . 

1 

3 

1 

8 

Endive,' dozen  . 1 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

e 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 0 

3 

0 

0 

Spinach,  bushel . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Lettuce,  dozen . 0 

9 

1 

0 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet  ..  ..  0 

9 

1 

0 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE 

PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 

Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  ,.  1 

6 

to  3 

0 

Narciss,  White  (French), 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays..  ..  0 

4 

0 

6 

dozen  bunches . 

3 

0 

to  5 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  ..  0 

6 

1 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  ..  0 

9 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Carnations,  12  blooms  . .  1 

6 

3 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Daflodil  or  Lent  Lily  . .  1 

6 

2 

0 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

0 

0 

„  double . 2 

0 

3 

0 

sprays . 

6 

1 

„  single . 2 

6 

9 

0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 2 

0 

4 

0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen  , .  6 

0 

9 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Hyacinths,  dozen  spikes  . .  2 

0 

4 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . , 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  .. 

Roses  (French),  per  dozen 

2 

0 

4 

(1 

sprays  .  2 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Lilac  (French)  per  bunch  2 

6 

4 

0 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

0 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

per  dozen . 

2 

0 

3 

sprays  .  0 

6 

1 

0 

Roses,  Mardchal  Neil,  per 

0 

6 

0 

Liliumlongiflorum,perdoz.  3 

0 

6 

0 

dozen  . 

3 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

Snowdrops,  doz.  bunches,. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

bunches . 4 

0 

6 

0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms. .  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . .  2 

0 

4 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches  , .  3 

0 

6 

0 

Violets,  Parme  (French), 

Myosotis  or  Forget -me- 

per  bunch . 

2 

0 

3 

6 

nots,  dozen  bunches  . .  3 

0 

6 

0 

Violets,  Czar  (French),  per 

0 

Narciss,  Yellow  (French), 

bunch  . 

2 

2 

6 

dozen  bunches . 1 

6 

2 

G 

Violets  (English),  dozen 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blcoms  1 

0 

9 

0 

bunches . 

0 

9 

1 

0 
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PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


9. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

Arbor  Vitse  (goAenl  dozen 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Ferns  (smalll  per  hundred 

4 

0  to 

8 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozeu  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Ficus  eiastica,  each  ..  .. 

1 

0 

7 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10 

6 

Genista,  per  dozen  . ,  . . 

9 

0 

15 

Azaleas,  per  dozen  . .  . , 

24 

0 

42 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen 

5 

0 

9 

Cineraria,  per  dozen  . .  ., 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

15 

0 

18 

Cyclamen,  per  dozen . .  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  .. 

3 

0 

4 

Dracmna  termiualis,  per 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

12 

dozen . 

18 

0 

42 

0 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

6 

0 

10 

Dracrena  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

0 

9 

Ericas,  per  dozeu  . .  . . 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var..  each  ..  .. 

1 

0 

15 

Euonvmus.  var..  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

18 

0 

,,  (specimens)  .,  .. 

21 

0 

63 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

21 

0 

Solauums,  per  dozen. .  .. 

9 

0 

12 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  .. 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Tulips,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

This  is  a  form  of  disease  wLich  has  caused  and  is  causing 
so  much  inconvenience  and  such  serious  losses  to  farmers  that 
the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  stamp 
it  out  ought  to  receive  the  hearty  co  operation  of  every  bi’eeder 
of  pigs.  Upon  the  face  of  it  this  would  appear  to  be  a  simple 
enough  matter,  the  fever  having  been  described  as  a  specific, 
contagious,  and  infectious  fever,  affecting  the  pig,  associated 
with  local  disease  of  the  lungs,  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal-  That  a  disease  so 
clearly  defined  should  be  easy  of  detection  would  seem  to  be  a 
certainty;  yet  Dr.  Klein  proved  long  ago  that  swine  may  suffer 
from  swine  fever  in  a  perfectly  well-defined  form,  readily  trans¬ 
mitted  to  other  swine,  without  showing  any  of  the  distinctive 
signs  of  the  disorder,  and  in  some  cases  without  the  appearance 
of  any  symptoms  of  illness.  Herein  lies  the  chief  risk  to  the 
purchaser  of  store  pigs  on  market. 

It  is  within  our  own  experience  that  sturdy  robust  looking 
stores,  apparently  perfectly  healthy,  and  satisfactory  in  every 
way  so  far  as  appearance  goes,  may  be  purchased  with  every 
assurance  by  the  dealer  that  they  are  a  bargain.  Tet  sooner  or 
later  they  go  wrong ;  they  either  had  swine  fever  before  being 
driven  to  market  or  caught  it  while  there.  How  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  for  where  the  disease  exists  its  germs  may  spread  through 
an  entire  market,  to  the  subsequent  loss  of  all  who  purchase 
store  pigs  there  to  feed  at  home.  To  the  dealer  it  is  not  so 
serious  a  matter  ;  acting  in  perfect  good  faith  he  may  buy  and 
sell  fever- struck  swine  with  the  symptoms  so  undeSned  that  no 
one  concerned  in  the  transaction  has  any  suspicion  of  fever.  So 
the  disease  is  spread  far  and  wide,  the  most  secluded  farm 
suffering  alike  with  that  near  the  market,  and  sufferers  by  heavy 
losses  from  this  vexatious  cause  may  well  inquire  what  is  to  be 
done. 

Probably  the  stamping  out  process  is  far  more  difficult  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  The  mere  slaughter  of  every  pig  upon 
a  farm  should  be  followed  at  once  by  a  much  more  thorough 
process  of  disinfection  than  is  usual.  Old  wooden  structures 
with  unsound  floors  are  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with — so 
difficult  that  the  disinfection  is  anything  but  thorough.  It  is 
only  when  the  buildings  are  of  brick  or  stonework,  and  the 
floors  of  concrete,  that  disinfection  can  be  thorough.  In  all 
buildings  where  microbes  or  disease  germs  can  effect  a  lodge¬ 
ment  in  woodwork  or  floors,  the  case  appears  hopeless  indeed. 
It  has  been  distinctly  laid  down  *  that  the  imperfect  cleansing 
and  disinfection  of  premises  may  be  reckoned  among  the  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  the  continuance  of  swine  fever,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  operations  of  regulations  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  produce  good  results.  Very  frequently  swine 
are  kept  in  places  which  cannot  be  cleansed  and  disinfected 
effectually,  so  as  to  make  them  safe  for  the  next  pigs 

♦  Eeport  on  Swine  Fever  in  Great  Britain,  by  Professor  Brown. 


wh'ch  will  be  brought  in  as  soon  as  the  place  is  declared  free. 
Old  half  decayed  styes  with  mouldy  floors  cannot  be  cleared  of 
infection  by  any  known  process.  The  only  course  in  such  cases 
is  to  remove  the  infection-saturated  timber  and  soil,  and  submit 
them  to  the  action  of  fire  ;  but  no  power  is  vested  in  the 
authorities  to  do  this  necessary  work,  and  the  only  expedient 
which  they  can  employ  is  that  of  refusing  to  declare  the 
infected  premises  free  until  the  necessary  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements  are  completed. 

So  the  matter  stands,  and  it  is  obvious  that  while  pigs  are 
so  frequently  kept  in  unsanitary  buildings,  and  are  removed 
from  them  alive  for  sale  in  open  market,  so  long  will  swine 
fev^er  continue  to  break  out  with  more  or  less  virulence.  This 
is  clearly  a  matter  for  legislation.  Once  make  it  [penal  to  use 
improper  buildings  for  swine,  and  a  real  step  in  the  direction 
of  prevention  will  have  been  taken.  It  is  indeed  hard  that  those 
who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  stamp  out  this  fearful  pest 
should  have  their  efforts  defeated  by  the  carelessness  of  those 
who  pay  no  heed  to  sanitation — have  no  sense  of  moral 
obligation  in  this  matter. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Grass  land  reserved  for  hay  has  been  dressed  with  chemical  manure, 
bush-harrowed  and  rolled.  On  park  land  where  there  is  much  timber, 
much  dead  wood  is  blown  down  by  winter  storms ;  we  allow  the 
labourers’  wives  to  have  this  upon  condition  of  clean  work  being  made  in 
the  collection  of  it.  A  thorough  harrowing  with  bush  or  chain  harrows 
spreads  and  breaks  up  the  excreta  of  sheep  and  cattle,  which  has  some 
slight  manurial  value — only  slight  when  grazing  animals  are  allowed  to 
ramble  about.  It  is  only  in  folds  that  sheep  ever  impart  a  thorough 
dressing  of  manure  to  land.  Yet  many  a  dairy  farm  do  we  know  where 
not  one  penny  is  ever  spent  upon  chemical  manure,  nor  is  a  sheepfold 
ever  set.  Can  it  be  matter  for  surprise  that  the  pasture  of  such 
neglected  land  is  poor,  or  that  it  is  practically  worthless  in  even  a  short 
drought  1 

A  poor  meadow  falling  in  hand  at  Lady  Day  has  set  us  thinking 
what  can  be  done  with  it  to  obtain  a  useful  bite  this  season.  It  is  so 
poor  that  we  cannot  use  nitrate  of  soda  alone  to  be  safe,  and  we  have 
decided  to  use  with  the  nitrate  some  steamed  bone  flour  and  muriate  of 
potash,  say  a  hundredweight  of  each  of  the  nitrate  and  bone  flour,  and 
half  a  hundredweight  of  potash.  With  showery  weather  in  April  this  will 
do  some  good,  and  the  prospect  of  April  showers  this  year  is  favourable. 
Next  autumn  this  meadow  will  be  drained  and  subsequently  manured 
systematically.  There  is  always  a  risk  of  waste  in  the  use  of  manure  on 
land  imperfectly  drained.  As  a  general  rule  drainage  should  come 
before  using  manure,  but  there  are  exceptions,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

Do  not  forget  to  make  due  provision  of  other  green  crops  besides 
pasture.  Mixed  seeds.  Clover,  and  Sainfoin  have  been  sown  with  corn. 
We  prefer  sowing  Italian  Rye  alone,  as  it  becomes  useful  quickly,  and 
under  generous  treatment  it  grows  with  marvellous  rapidity.  It  is  alike 
useful  for  cows,  cattle,  sheep  in  folds,  and  the  hay  is  excellent  for 
horses,  very  superior  to  the  wiry  Timothy  hay  of  which  so  much  has  been 
imported  recently. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
OAMDEs  Square.  Loudon. 

Lat.Sl®  32'40''  N.:  Loag.O'^S'O"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

A 

A 

A 

1894. 

March. 

1  Barometer 

1  at32‘',and 

I  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  .. 

11 

29-517 

49-8 

47-9 

S.W. 

42-8 

55-2 

45-6 

89-8 

38-3 

0-022 

Monday  . . 

12 

29-697 

43-9 

40-1 

S  W. 

42-2 

52-0 

38-6 

86  9 

32-1 

0-250 

Tuesday  . . 

13 

2^-211 

42-1 

38-6 

W, 

42-4 

50  9 

41-2 

94-9 

39-9 

0-012 

Wednesday 

14 

29-559 

41-2 

38-3 

W. 

42-2 

50-9 

34-1 

92-0 

29-2 

0-402 

Thursday  . . 

15 

29-411 

41-8 

40-2 

NE. 

42-1 

60-1 

39-3 

96-4 

36-6 

— 

Friday 

16 

29-847 

39-4 

36-8 

N. 

41-9 

50-7 

29-2 

92-3 

23-0 

— 

Saturday  ,. 

17 

30-227 

35-4 

35-2 

N. 

40-9 

49-4 

30-9 

91-6 

23-3 

— 

29-638 

41-9 

39-6 

42-1 

51-3 

37-0 

92-0 

31-8 

0-686 

REMARKS. 


11th.— Overcist  and  damp  morning,  with  a  heavy  shower  at  11  A.si.;  bright  sunshine 
most  of  afternoon. 

12th. — Fair  morning,  with  alternate  gleams  of  sun  and  spots  of  rain  ;  frequent  slight 
showers  in  afternoon,  and  continuous  rain  from  5  p.M.  to  midnight. 

13th. — Frequent  rain  from  2.30  A.M.  to  7  A.M. ;  generally  sunny  from  9  A.M.,  but 
occasional  slight  showers,  especially  in  afternoon. 

14th. — Brilliant  sunshine  all  morning ;  occasionally  cloudy  in  afternobn,  spots  of  rain 
at  4.15  p  M.,  and  rain  from  8.30  to  midnight. 

15th. — Steady  rain  till  5  A.M.  and  showers  later  ;  overcast  morning,  alternate  cloud  and 
sunshine  in  afternoon. 

16th. — Almost  unbroken  sunshine  throughout. 

17th. — Misty  early ;  bright  sunshine  from  8.30  to  sunset,  and  clear  cold  night. 

A  rather  variable  week,  with  much  bright  sunshine.  Frequent  showers  in  the  first 

half,  and  cold  nights  at  the  end.  Temperature  on  the  whole  slightly  above  the  average. 
— G.  J.  Symons. 
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LESSONS  FOR  YOUNG 

GARDENERS. 

- X - 


ON  more  than  one  occasion  daring  the  past  few  weeks  young 
gardeners  have  been  told  in  these  pages  if  they  aspire  to  eminence 
in  their  vocation  a  knowledge  of  botany,  chemistry,  languages, 
shorthand,  and  kindred  subjects  of  more  or  less  importance  is 
essential.  Opinions,  however,  vary  as  to  the  value  of  these  accom¬ 
plishments  compared  with  practice,  and  the  matter  may  be 
advantageously  referred  to  again.  That  an  acquaintance  with 
botany  and  vegetable  physiology  generally,  chemistry,  injurious 
insects,  and  fungoid  enemies  of  garden  crops  forms  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  a  gardener’s  education  no  one  can  possibly  confute  ;  but 
even  these  qualifications  should  not  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  a 
thorough  practical  training.  Without  the  latter  the  former  is  com¬ 
paratively  worthless.  Theory  and  practice  must  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  then  “  Science  is  the  torch  that  lights  the  pilgrim  upon  the  path 
of  progress.”  From  this  probationers  will  learn  the  desirability  of 
becoming  skilled  in  the  practical  details  connected  with  their  calling, 
and  to  bear  in  mind  that  “great  things  from  little  causes  spring.” 
By  doing  this  a  keener  interest  for  acquiring  knowledge  will  be 
awakened,  which  ultimately  broadens  the  mind  and  enables  one  to 
grasp  the  more  difficult  points  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  garden¬ 
ing.  All,  therefore,  who  take  an  interest  in  beginners  should  teach 
them  the  necessary  rudiments  that  will  subsequently  lead  to  success  ; 
and,  moreover,  counsel  young  men  to  seize  the  opportunities 
of  gaining  information  not  only  from  the  writings  of  veteran 
practitioners  which  abound  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture^  but 
from  the  object  lessons  that  are  continually  arising  in  well  appointed 
gardens. 

Lessons  of  a  practical  nature  are,  of  course,  forthcoming  in  a 
garden  of  any  pretensions  whatever,  at  all  periods  of  the  year  ;  but 
at  no  time  are  they  so  numerous  or  more  valuable  than  during  the 
spring.  Plant  life,  both  under  glass  and  outdoors  is  now  awakening, 
gardens  are  full  of  interest,  and  activity  reigns  on  all  sides,  affording 
those  persons  who  look  beneath  the  surface  a  suitable  occasion  for 
observing  much  that  may  be  useful  to  them  in  years  to  come. 
Especially  is  this  so  in  the  sowing  of  seeds  for  the  production  of  a 
plentiful  and  continued  supply  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  the  forcing 
of  fruit  and  flowers.  It  has  been  said,  and  possibly  with  some  truth, 
thatthe  culture  of  vegetables  is  neglected  by  the  majority  of  young  men, 
with  the  result  that  many  an  otherwise  proficient  gardener  finds  him¬ 
self  wrecked  on  this  rock  on  taking  his  “  first  charge.”  This  is  a 
matter  for  regret,  and  more  so  when  we  consider  that  the  probational 
days  of  many  men  are  spent  in  establishments  which  afford  special 
facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  of  such  an  important  phase  of 
horticulture. 

Many  years  ago  the  writer,  whilst  undergoing  a  practical 
training  “  in  the  houses  ”  for  a  senes  of  years  in  one  cf  the  largest 
gardens  in  the  kingdom,  had  it  instilled  in  his  mind  by  the  chief 
that  the  production  of  a  supply  of  good  vegetables  all  the  year  round 
was  a  more  difficult  matter  than  thinning  Grapes  or  managing 
Orchids.  There  were  no  opportunities  for  gaining  information  on 
the  first  named  point  othfr  than  by  taking  a  walk  round  the  kitchen 
garden  after  working  hours  with  a  note  book  in  hand  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  this,  however,  being  sufficient  to  make  a  record  as 
to  what  seeds  were  sown  on  certain  days  and  the  position  they 
occupied.  Subsequent  visits  were  made  and  a  diary  kept  as  to  when 
the  various  crops  were  ready  for  use.  These  notes  proved  serviceable 
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in  after  years  whilst  managing  a  kitchen  garden  and  certain  crops 
were  required  at  stated  periods.  A  similar  method  to  that  mentioned 
may  advantageously  be  followed  by  young  gardeners,  and  the  fact  of 
their  being  employed  in  the  houses  need  not  necessarily  prevent 
them  taking  object  lessons  from  the  more  humble  and  too  frequently 
despised  vegetable  garden.  A  better  plan,  of  course,  would  be  to 
serve  a  few  years  in  that  department,  and  doubtless  many  readers 
will  corroborate  the  statement  that  such  time  will  be  well  spent. 
Changes  are  now  being  made,  and  young  men  will  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  “  next  place  ”  shall  be  under  glass  or  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  The  latter  may  prove  more  laborious  work,  but  the 
experience  gained  will  weigh  heavily  in  the  scale  against  such  a 
minor  objection,  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  none  will  regret  following 
the  advice  here  given.  There  are  many  lessons  to  be  gleaned 
relative  to  the  time  and  method  of  seed  sowing  and  planting,  to  say 
nothing  of  manuring  the  soil  and  the  rotation  of  crops. 

Whilst  urging  probationers  to  study  the  requirements  of  the 
vegetable  garden,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  them  of  the  many 
lessons  which  it  is  possible  to  learn  under  glass  at  this  period  of  the 
year.  Where  fruit  forcing  is  extensively  practised  ample  facilities 
for  gaining  valuable  information  will  be  afforded,  and  young  gardeners 
should  take  advantage  of  these.  Those  who  have  charge  of  vineries 
or  Peach  houses,  for  example,  ought  to  take  note  of  the  time  the 
trees  were  started  into  growth,  the  temperatures  employed,  and,  in 
due  course,  the  period  of  ripening.  The  same  applies  to  Strawbeiries 
in  pots,  the  forcing  of  which  is  now  generally  adopted  in  gardens. 
In  some  establishments  it  is  a  rule  to  have  ripe  fruit  in  January, 
and  from  that  month  until  the  outdoor  crop  is  ready  a  supply  of 
Strawberries  must  be  maintained.  To  produce  this  at  a  minimum 
of  cost  and  labour,  with  perhaps  limited  conveniences,  a  gardener 
has  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  necessary  details,  which 
can  onlj’^  be  acquired  by  taking  to  mind  the  lessons  of  everyday 
practice. 

Another  matter  that  requires  care  and  forethought,  and  which 
affords  many  a  lesson  to  young  gardeners  at  this  season,  is  that  of 
ventil iting  glass  houses.  The  disastrous  effects  of  injudicious  “air¬ 
giving’’  are  known  to  all  experienced  cultivators,  and  to  them  a 
mere  reference  to  the  fact  will  doubtless  seem  superfluous  ;  but  there 
are  many  as  yet  not  far  advanced  in  their  business,  and  to  whom 
a  few  hints  may  prove  suggestive.  Vines  now  bursting  into  leaf 
need  close  attention  in  this  respect,  for  a  few  minutes  of  cold,  cutting 
wind  will  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  tender  shoots,  and  probably 
result  in  the  loss  of  a  crop  of  fruit.  Some  years  ago  a  young  gar¬ 
dener,  who  is  now  not  altogether  unknown  in  the  horticultural  world, 
was  taught  a  lesson  in  ventilating  that  ho  had  go  )d  reason  not  to 
forget.  It  happened  during  March,  and  whilst  a  bitterly  cold  north¬ 
easterly  wind  was  blowing  strongly,  a  sudden  burst  of  bright  sun¬ 
shine  following  a  blinding  snowstorm.  A  house  containing  Vines 
moderately  adv.anced  in  growth  was  under  his  charge,  and  during  a 
temporary  absence,  the  lights  being  closed,  the  temperature  rose  to 
much  beyond  the  maximum  figure.  Fearing  the  wrath  of  the  head 
gardener,  who  was  one  of  the  old  school,  and  rather  arbiirary  on 
matters  of  this  sort,  the  y^.uth  opened  the  front  and  back  ventilators 
somewhat  widely  to  induce  a  lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  then 
went  to  dinner.  Alas!  an  hour  was  all  too  much,  for  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  Vires  had  turned  blick  and  curled  at  the  edges,  whilst 
the  embryo  bunches,  but  a  short  time  before  fresh  and  vigorous, 
were  hanging,  so  to  speak,  by  a  brown  thread.  The  effect  on  both 
the  ga'deuer  and  his  assistant  can  be  better  imagined  than  described, 
but  it  cost  the  latter  his  situation,  and  the  lesson  thus  taught  has 
never  been  forgotten.  It  is  to  avoid  such  an  undesirable  state 
affairs  that  young  gardeners  are  advised  to  master  the  rudiments 
their  calling,  and,  as  before  remarked,  to  do  this  notice  must  be 
taken  of  the  object  lessons  which  daily  occur  in  gardens. 

There  are  many  more  points  of  paramount  importance  that  might 
be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  practical  training  of  young 
gardeners.  The  repotting  of  plants  and  propagating  by  seeds  and 
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cuttings,  are  being  actively  canied  on  in  most  gardens,  and 
■whilst  probationers  usually  emploj^ed  under  glass  are  well  versed  in 
these  matters,  others  engaged  outdoors  should,  if  opportunities 
occur,  also  make  themselves  proficient  in  such  operations.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  grafting  fruit  trees.  This  is  now  being  done 
in  many  places  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  garden  assistants 
know  how  to  graft  a  fruit  tree,  or  that  they  are  specially  desirous  of 
taking  lessons  in  an  accomplishment  of  this  kind .  It  is  most  desirable, 
however,  that  the  latter  should  be  done  ;  indeed,  it  ought  to  be  the 
aim  of  every  probationer  to  make  himself  thoroughly  proficient  in 
all  ftractical  phases  of  gardening.  Accomplish  this  and  work 
perseveringl}',  then  study  science  diligently,  and,  provided  other 
essentials  are  forthcoming,  success  will  be  ensured. — C. 


ABOUT  VINES. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  while  we  are  busy  with  the  growing 
Yines,  our  thoughts  revert  to  the  previous  crop  of  Grapes.  With 
some  it  may  have  been  satisfactory,  and  while  certain  growers 
achieved  greater  success,  there  were  doubtless  a  few  who  failed  to 
reap  anything  like  their  expectations. 

Beginning  now  at  the  practical  part.  How  much  pleasure  there 
is  and  will  be  in  the  vinery  for  the  cultivator  !  All  will  now  show 
the  handiwork  of  the  grower — house  clean,  borders  top-dressed, 
and  Vines,  unless  it  be  the  very  late  ones,  extending  their 
laterals.  The  earliest  Black  Hamburghs,  even  without  hard 
forcing,  are  indeed  showing  well.  I  consider  our  method  of  Vine 
growing  far  more  rational  than  of  old.  I  do  not  deprecate  the 
modes  of  private  growers,  having  had  a  fair  share  of  them  myself, 
and  therefore  know  full  well  their  difficulties;  yet  I  shall  always 
say  the  market  growers,  with  their  rough  and  ready  ways,  have 
done  more  to  popularise  Grape  growing.  Who  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  would  have  ventured  to  speculate  on  Grape  growing 
as  now  practised  by  the  largest  of  market  men  ?  Leaving  out  the 
question  of  the  enormous  number  of  Vines  now  being  cultivated, 
look  at  the  condition  under  which  crops  are  produced  annually. 
The  borders,  be  they  inside  or  out,  are  of  a  natural  ready-made 
kind — made  at  the  tithe  of  the  expense  of  older  days.  I  admit  the 
market  grower  selects  his  site  when  he  can,  yet  this  is  not  always 
so,  and  private  growers  by  being  wise  can  in  these  days,  when  they 
have  tbe  chance  of  building,  keep  their  border  well  above  ground, 
and  if  the  drainage  is  right  they  will  not  be  far  wrong. 

A  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  feeding  power  of  the  Vine, 
with  the  right  mode  and  time  of  application,  combined  with  the 
improved  chemical  or  prepared  Vine  manures,  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  grower.  Aiming  at  economy,  as  all  are 
supposed  to  do,  we  have  much  in  our  favour  in  these  days — to  wit, 
less  border  space,  which,  if  in  proper  condition,  will  require  the 
least  possible  cultivation,  for  beyond  the  very  slight  pointing 
before  putting  on  the  top-dressing,  we  have  no  work  such  as  digging 

or  wheeling  in  of  cartloads  of  manure.  We  have  also  gained  by 

knowing  exactly  the  growing  condition  and  requirements  of  the 
roots.  Who  is  there  now  who  gives  half  the  water  to  the  borders 
before  Vine  breaking  as  used  to  be  given?  Vine  roots,  though 
apparently  dormant  for  at  least  two  or  three  months  in  the  winter, 
are  really  at  work  in  conveying  the  sap  to  the  stem  and  buds.  To 
do  this,  providing  the  border  soil  is  in  a  fair  moist  condition,  no 
drenchinss  of  water  will  be  required  before  there  are  leaves  on  the 
Vines.  More  is  gained  by  attention  to  this  than  is  supposed,  the 
borders  under  the  proper  conditions  being  thus  much  warmer,  this 
inducing  earlier  new  root  action.  I  am  now  basing  my  remarks  on 
inside  borders,  the  best  for  at  least  all  early  and  midseason  Grapes, 
and  I  also  prefer  them  for  the  late  crops.  Neither  do  we  now 
attempt  to  gorge  the  borders  early  with  rich  material,  which  is  not 

a  necessity  then,  preferring  rather  to  wait  until  the  crops  are 

farther  advanced.  Knowing  also  the  late  action  of  the  roots  we 
cause  a  storing  up  of  rich  sap  by  autumn  feeding,  which  will  be  of 
the  greatest  use  before  and  in  the  spring.  We  now  clear  our 
Vines  of  fruit  by  the  new  year  at  least — a  most  excellent  thing— 
relieving  not  only  the  Vine  of  its  load,  but  also  saving  fire,  and 
giving  a  certain  rest  for  the  Vines. 

In  this  article  I  cannot  pretend  to  record  all  that  can  or  has 
been  done  by  growers  with  limited  means.  Much  can  be  done, 
but  the  aim  again  should  be  to  get  the  most  in  the  quickest  time, 
and  with  the  least  expense.  Vines  now  being  in  leaf,  see  that 
nothing  is  lost  by  allowing  superfluous  growth.  Last  spring  I 
referred  to  this  matter,  and  can  only  repeat  that  after  a  lengthened 
observation,  I  still  adhere  to  what  I  then  said — a  continuous 
one-leaf  stopping,  unless  for  special  reasons  a  more  extended 
growth  is  required  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  abuses  of  fire 


heat,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  free  use  of  this  is  being  more 
fully  recognised  than  it  used  to  be.  Grapes  in  cold  houses  there 
always  will  be,  I  suppose  ;  yet  I  venture  to  assert  that  such  fruit, 
good  as  it  may  be,  can  never  be  of  the  value  of  that  produced 
with  even  a  little  continuous  fire,  not  occasional,  nor  will  the 
cold-grown  crop  ever  be  satisfactory  for  hanging  after  ripe. 

Thinning  can  never  be  done  too  early.  To  cut  out  large 
berries  is  only  another  form  of  waste.  See  that  all  is  done  before 
the  berries  stone.  Heavy  waterings  and  artificial  manuring  can 
then  be  done  effectively,  and  again  when  final  swelling  takes  place. 
Berries  when  standing  still  are  having  strength  made  for  them,  by 
the  very  active  condition  of  the  new  roots.  Ventilation  is 
oft  repeated,  yet  if  not  done  properly  the  Vine  or  its  crop  will  tell 
a  tale.  Cleanliness  is  a  necessity ;  should  there  be  the  least 
sign  of  red  spider  sulphur  the  pipes  at  night  and  keep  them  hot 
for  a  few  hours.  I  have,  however,  by  thoroughly  washing  the 
foliage  with  water  from  the  hose,  of  course  before  colouring  begins, 
kept  it  well  down. 

I  am  as  particular  in  the  autumn  with  regard  to  all  minor 
details  as  in  the  spring,  not  only  with  the  regulation  of  growths,  as 
also  ventilation  and  watering.  Never  have  I  found  any  benefit 
from  a  wild  extension  of  growth,  so  even  when  early  Grapes  are 
cut  I  still  keep  the  foliage  well  in  hand.  What  I  believe  is  gained 
bo  a  continuous  close  stopping  of  the  Vine  laterals,  is  the  general 
free  showing  of  not  only  buds  which  break  well  for  the  nex: 
season,  but  such  breaks  are  very  fruitful. — Stephen  Castle, 
F.R.H.S. 

[The  best  flavoured  Gros  Colman  and  Alicante  Grapes  we  have 
tasted  this  season  were  grown  by  our  correspondent.] 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  CLIMBERS. 

Whilst  many  of  our  stove  and  greenhouse  climbers  conform 
more  or  less  readily  to  the  twisting  and  bending  necessary  to 
confine  them  within  the  limits  of  a  trellis  for  exhibition,  freedom 
alone  can  develop  those  traits  of  character  to  which  that  form  of 
training  is  inimical.  Many  of  the  strong  and  vigorous  growers, 
requiring  abundance  of  head  room,  are  impatient  of  root  restric¬ 
tion  under  pot  culture,  and  delight  in  being  planted  out.  They 
cannot  always  be  planted  in  borders,  as  in  some  houses,  in  which 
climbers  are  most  desirable,  encaustic  tiles  or  other  ornamental 
flooring  plays  too  prominent  a  part.  In  such  instances  boxes  form 
a  happy  medium,  for  these,  while  allowing  more  freedom,  do  not 
place  the  roots  beyond  control.  They  can  be  made  of  any  shape, 
size,  or  depth,  as  space  allows  ;  and  virgin  cork  will  cover  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  faults  in  the  way  of  home-made  boxes.  Where  houses  are 
permanently  wired  for  climbers,  a  fault  coo  often  noticeable  is  the 
insufficiency  of  space  left  between  them  and  the  roof,  resulting  in 
a  mass  of  tangled  growths  crushed  against  the  glass.  In  a  less 
degree,  effects  are  marred  by  the  conscientious  tying-in  of  every 
stray  shoot,  savouring  too  much  of  the  exhibition  trellis — a 
necessary  evil  in  that  department. 

With  those  climbers  which  by  intuition  throw  out  their  octopus¬ 
like  tentacles  and  grip  the  nearest  object,  a  friendly  hand  is 
needed  to  guide  their  misdirected  efforts,  but  others  need  little 
beyond  some  inconspicuous  support.  Among  the  latter  class  the 
Bougainvillea  deservedly  takes  a  high  place.  An  occasional  length 
of  fine  wire,  stretched  at  right  angles  to  the  branches,  allows  the 
heavy  laden  panicles  of  bracts  to  droop  gracefully  and  meet  the 
eye  pleasingly.  On  page  184  Mr.  Garner  records  his  experience  of 
this  plant  under  greenhouse  treatment.  I  can  endorse  his  remarks. 
So  grown  the  results  are  far  beyond  anything  obtained  in  the 
humid  atmosphere  of  a  shaded  stove.  It  is  sun  that  this  plant 
needs,  then  heat  is  not  inimical.  The  finest  specimen  I  have  seen 
was  planted  in  strong  bottom  heat  in  a  large  span-roof  stove.  In 
about  three  or  four  years  it  extended  to  30  feet,  and  was  such  an 
object  of  admiration  in  bloom  that  members  of  the  family  not 
only  paid  it  daily  visits,  but  came  to  see  it  by  moonlight,  by  which 
the  effect  was  distinct  and  striking.  It  was  unshaded.  The  house 
was  built  for  a  Pine  stove,  though  other  things  crept  in.  Amongst 
them  were  some  fireflies  from  tbe  Bahamas,  being,  as  I  understood, 
the  only  specimens  ever  introduced  alive,  and  therefore  may  be 
mentioned. 

Allamanda  Hendersoni  or  other  of  the  rambling  varieties, 
planted  with  the  permanent  rods  secured  to  wires  running  length¬ 
ways  of  a  house,  the  lateral  annual  growths  allowed  to  hang 
loosely,  is  a  glorious  plant,  requiring  ample  room,  but  no  shading. 
Thus  treated  it  flowers  profusely  for  from  six  to  seven  months  of 
the  year  ;  from  one  plant  I  am  able  to  cut  basketfuls  for  table 
decoration  when  the  messenger  says,  “  Send  up  plenty  of  Yalla- 
manda.”  The  quality  and  standing  powers  of  these  blooms  are 
vastly  superior  to  those  miffy  ones  produced  undei  the  moisture- 
saturated  air  of  a  shaded  roof. 
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Whilst  passing  through  the  embryo  stage  of  a  gardener’s  life 
in  a  Kentish  nursery  nothing  impressed  me  more  vividly  thin 
a  plant  of  Stephanotis  planted  in  the  common  soil — the  fat 
yellow  loam  of  Kent — and  filling  the  roof  of  the  house.  The 
wealth  of  flower  each  season  was  lavishly  produced.  All  the  cire 
bestowed  on  it  was  the  annual  pruning  and  washing  with  Gishurst 
compound  on  a  short  winter’s  day  ;  happy  place,  where  mealy  bug 
was  unknown. 

In  some  gardens,  particularly  the  old-fashioned  ones,  a  range  of 
lean-to  houses  is  midway  relieved  by  a  lofty  central  structure, 
nominally  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  built  more  for  outside 
effect  than  inside  utility,  where  space  may  be  limited  except  in  an 
upright  direction.  For  such  a  house  'i'acsonia  Van  Volxemi  is 
from  its  rapid  growth  and  pleasing  habit  a  valuable  climber.  A 
satisfactory  way  to  treat  an  unsightly  roof  is  to  stretch  light  wires 
from  the  top  wall  plate  from  which  the  roof  springs  to  the  opposite 
one,  thus  forming  a  ceiling  of  greenery,  shutting  out  the  roof. 
Few  who  see  this  Tacsonia  thus  treated,  with  a  crop  of  its  crimson 
starry  blossoms  pendant  from  the  threadlike  stems,  would  fail  to 
think  it  was  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.  Solanum  jasminoides 
is  a  charming  plant,  its  hardy  constitution  enabling  it  to  stand  where 
more  tender  kinds  fail  ;  and  interesting  is  the  quaint  chocolate 
flowers  of  the  deciduous  Akebia  quinata.  Hardy  as  this  and  the 
Solanum  are,  their  best  conditions  are  developed  under  glass. 

The  different  Lygodiums  are  chaste  and  elegant  climbers,  not 
so  often  seen  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Neither  tying  nor  training  do 
they  require.  Cut  down  at  this  season  as  the  new  fronds  are 
starting,  and  during  potting  peg  securely  in  the  centre  a  single 
length  of  bell  wire,  with  the  wire  strained  to  a  nail  in  the  roof, 
when  up  they  will  go  10,  12  or  15  feet,  be  it  stove,  greenhouse  or 
Fern  house,  shade  or  sunshine.  In  the  autumn  or  winter  they 
readily  adapt  themselves  to  house  or  church  decorations.  By 
disengaging  the  wire  from  the  roof  they  are  easily  carried,  suiting 
pillars,  windows,  or  arches,  and  are  something  out  of  the  common, 
with  a  distinct  tone  of  colour  from  those  useful  decorative 
climbers,  the  Asparagus  plumosus  and  Smilax  (Mediola). 

Cissus  discolor  is  pre-eminently  a  lover  of  tropical  heat, 
moisture  and  shade.  With  me,  a  plant  in  the  border  at  the  foot  of 
a  back  wall  has  appropriated  the  whole  space,  and  in  its  annual 
growth  monopolises  the  greater  part  of  the  roof,  while  armfuls  of 
streamers  have  to  be  shorn  to  keep  it  within  bounds. 

An  end  or  back  wall  of  a  house,  especially  if  of  porous  brick, 
retaining  moisture,  is  according  to  temperature  admirably  adapted 
to  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  climbers,  amongst  which  are 
Pothos,  .iEschynanthus  Lobbi  and  fulgens,  the  latter  furnishing 
fine  sprays  tipped  with  bloom  for  large  vases.  Begonia  glauco- 
phylla  never  seems  quite  happy  in  any  other  position  ;  and  many 
an  ugly  corner  or  bit  of  wall  left  bare  from  unsuitableness  to  other 
plants  may  be  draped  with  that  friend  to  gardeners  Ficus  repens, 
which  appears  to  hold  the  same  position  under  glass  that  the  Ivy 
does  outside. 

In  concluding  these  few  notes  on  that  important  class  of  plants, 
our  stove  and  greenhouse  climbers,  I  am  constrained  to  offer  a 
weak  apology  to  the  large  family  for  omitting  to  mention  many  of 
the  members  by  adding  that  they  have  at  least  been  thought  of. 
— E.  K.,  Dublin. 


LOROPETALON  CHINENSE. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  39)  represents  a  spray  of  Loro- 
petalon  chinense,  an  early  flowering  shrub  that  does  not  appear  to  be 
generally  grown  in  gardens.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  3.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the 
13th  inst.,  when  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  it.  It  is  quite  hardy,  is  said 
to  attain  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet  when  fully  grown,  and  when  covered 
with  white  narrow-petalled  flowers  is  very  ornamental.  The  above 
mentioned  firm  introduced  it  from  the  Khasya  Mountains  and  China 
in  1880. 


MASTERING  THE  ONION  MAGGOT. 

This  important  question  is  well  worthy  of  the  prominence 
given  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  The  ravages 
of  this  pest  in  some  localities  is  such  as  to  almost  destroy  the 
whole  crop  annually,  in  spice  of  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent 
such  devastation.  A  good  crop  of  Onions  in  these  parts  is  a  rarity, 
whereas  in  other  districts  there  is  but  little  trouble  with  the 
enemy.  I  feel  sure  many  cultivators  would  welcome  any  positive 
remedy  as  a  great  boon  to  ensure  a  full  crop  of  this  indispensable 
esculent.  The  only  specific  I  know  is  to  continually  syringe  the 
plants  with  a  mixture  of  petroleum  and  dissolved  soap,  and  even 


this  does  not  always  succeed  in  preventing  the  destruction  of  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  plants. 

One  drawback  is  that  at  the  time  most  attention  is  required  there 
are  also  a  multitude  of  other  matters  needing  the  same  amount  of 
care.  Constant  warfare,  however,  is  necessary  where  the  fly  is 
troublesome,  for,  as  Miss  Ormerod  tells  us,  the  Onion  maggots  only 
remain  in  the  bulbs  about  a  fortnight,  when  they  usually  leave  and 
enter  the  earth  and  turn  into  the  pupae  state,  from  whence  flies 
emerge  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days  to  again  begin  the  work  of 
destruction,  and  so  the  round  goes  on  while  any  Onions  remain. 
An  important  matter  is  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  plot  from 
which  the  crop  of  Onions  have  been  removed  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months.  This  consists  in  using  every  endeavour  to 
exterminate  the  last  batch  of  pupae,  which  bring  forth  the  earliest 
flies  in  the  forthcoming  season. 

The  soil  here  being  light  I  am  now  turning  my  attention  to 
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heavier  dressings  of  clay  marl,  especially  near  the  surface,  together 
with  such  substances  as  will  build  up  a  robust  constitution  in  the 
plant.  Thus  at  the  same  time  it  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
fly  to  deposit  its  eggs.  I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  surface  dressings 
prior  to  sowing  when  the  ground  has  been  carefully  prepared,  but 
they  have  little  effect  in  the  prevention  of  the  attack  of  the  fly. 
From  my  experience  very  early  sowings  in  boxes,  thence  trans¬ 
planted,  are  no  more  exempt  than  the  others.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  autumn-sown  Onions  get  attacked,  and  these  must  naturally 
be  harder  in  the  skin  than  those  raised  early  inside.  Anyone 
doubting  this  would  soon  be  convinced  if  living  in  this  district  and 
he  wanted  a  dozen  or  two  of  sound  bulbs  for  any  particular 
object,  say  about  the  end  of  July.  I  might  place  Carrots  and 
Parsley  in  a  similar  list. 

There  is  no  trouble  in  getting  the  spring-sown  crop  to  start 
growing  well.  The  plants  usually  look  all  one  could  desire  until 
they  get  about  6  inches  high,  then  the  work  of  destruction  begins. 
There  is  no  need  to  thin  the  plants.  I  think  the  chief  reniedy 
must  be  applied  from  the  top.  But  what  is  to  be  the  positive 
remedy  ?  I  hope  some  good  Samaritan  may  be  found  to 
propound  it. 

I  have  a  strong  recollection  of  a  contribution  entitled  “  Success 
with  Onions,”  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  Chinnery,  in  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture  for  March  24th,  1892,  page  213.  Therein  he  states 
that  he  took  a  crop  of  Onions  weighing  25  cwt.  from  a  plot  of 
ground  measuring  104  square  yards.  That  year  I  well  remember 
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my  crop  from  a  plot  of  ground  of  similar  dimensions  was  almost 
annihilated.  I  pondered  deeply  over  that  article.  I  should  bo 
pleased  if  Mr.  Chinnery  would  oblige  by  stating  the  routine  he 
would  adopt  if  he  were  circumstanced  as  growers  are  in  this  district. 
His  advice  could  not  fail  being  valuable. — J.  J.  Craven,  Allerton 
Fr/ory  Gardens,  Liverpool.  _ 

I  HAVE  not  been  much  troubled  with  Onion  maggot,  and  conse¬ 
quently  have  never  made  any  special  preparation  of  the  ground  in 
anticipation  of  it,  but  twice  with  an  interval  of  three  or  four  years 
when  the  plants  were  3  or  4  inches  high,  I  found  them  very  badly 
attacked  I  instructed  my  gardener  to  saturate  silver  sand  with 
petroleum,  and  to  strew  the  mixture  treely  along  the  lines  of  the 
Onion  plants,  with  the  result  that  the  disease  was  checked  at  once, 
tbe  plants  assumed  perfectly  healthy  form,  and  on  each  occasion 
the  ultimate  crop  was  quite  equal  to  the  average.  Of  course, 
peti  oleum  was  the  active  agent,  and  any  friable  dry  soil  might  take 
the  place  of  the  silver  sand. — E.  Tonks. 


Being  a  defeated  cultivator  of  Onions  and  Carrots  through  the 
ravages  of  the  maggot,  which  neither  soot  nor  petroleum  nor  late 
sowing  will  prevenc,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  did  not  mean  to 
give  evidence,  but  to  hear  it.  Having  read  some  of  it,  I  desire  to 
record  a  haphazard  success.  In  the  spring  of  1892,  owing  to  the 
previous  cold  and  wet  summer,  my  Strawberry  plants  were  not  so 
robust  as  they  usually  are  the  spring  afte'  planting,  so  I  resolved 
to  have  a  line  of  Onions  between  the  rows.  The  seeds  were  sown 
under  favourable  conditions.  The  main  crop  was  delayed  several 
days  through  rain  coming,  and  ultimately  the  seeds  were  sown 
under  very  unfavourable  circumstances.  Although  but  a  few  days 
elapsed  between  the  sowings,  which  were  only  a  short  distance 
apart,  the  early  so  wn  Onions  were  ahead  of  the  latter  the  whole 
season,  and  did  not  present  a  single  bad  bulb,  while  the  latter  had 
scarcely  a  sound  one.  This,  I  think,  goes  far  to  corroborate 
reliable  evidence,  and  urges  Onion  growers  to  have  two  sowings, 
one  early  and  the  other  late,  and  if  the  latter  are  swarming  with 
maggots  destroy  them. — W.  T. 


Your  correspondent,  “  W.  K.  W.”  (page  198),  seems  to  jump  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  the  lecturer  to  whom  I  referred  on 
page  159.  Of  course  whether  be  is  or  not  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  ;  but  be  must  have  misunderstood  the  true  aim  of  my  appeal, 
and  also  the  spirit  with  which  I  referred  to  the  lecturer.  He  is 
certainly  under  a  delusion  when  he  refers  to  me  as  the  person  who 
asked  “  the  very  foolish  question,  with  the  object  of  raising  a 
laugh  at  his  expense,”  as  during  the  lecture  alluded  to  I  never 
uttered  a  word.  He  also  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  little  joke 
about  the  “Professor”  with  the  long  names,  as  I  wrote  with  the 
object  of  showing  more  clearly  that,  with  regard  to  all  difficulties, 
whether  from  pests  or  diseases,  the  great  object  to  be  aimed  at  was 
the  cure,  or  to  make  my  meaning  plain,  something  that  by  a 
judicious  application  at  certain  seasons  would  ultimately  thoroughly 
eradicate  the  pest. 

So  far  from  any  desire  to  ridicule  the  lecturer  I  may  add  that 
his  lecture  was  very  plain  and  interesting,  and  the  principal  points 
referred  to  by  him  all  tended  to  show  that  good  cultivation  is  one 
of  the  main  roads  to  success  with  everything.  But  the  lecturer 
did  not  say  that  he  had  any  remedy  that  would  really  destroy  the 
Onion  maggot,  only  to  prevent  it  attacking  the  crop ;  and  knowing 
him  to  be  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  anything  definite  on  the  subject  had  come  before  the  public 
he  would  have  mentioned  it.  I  think  that  “  W.  K.  W.”  will  agree 
with  me  that  my  appeal  has  elicited  some  very  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  very  important  subject,  and  I  hope  hundreds  of  readers 
may  be  benefited  by  it  and  as  deeply  interested  as  myself,  and  then 
I  shall  feel  that  “  the  very  foolish  question  ”  was  not  asked  in 
vain. — W.  S.  E. 


TIMELY  HINTS  ABOUT  SPRING  BEDDING. 

Si’RiNG-ELOWERiNG  plants  are  now  fast  unfolding  their  beauty, 
and  will  continue  to  increase  in  attractiveness  during  the  next  two 
months.  Tne  flowers  of  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  have  once  more 
faded,  and  left  fresh  green  masses  of  leaves  behind  ;  but  these 
early  harbingers  of  springtime,  whose  bright  beauty  is  always 
missed,  are  so  quickly  followed  by  a  variety  of  other  flowers  that 
we  speedily  cease  to  lament  their  lo^s,  while  admiring  the  varied 
beauties  of  the  attractive  blossoms  which  succeed  them. 

Scillas  and  Chionodoxas  are  now  giving  attractive  lines  or  masses 
of  rich  colour.  I  find  them  extremely  effective  for  planting  closely 
in  small  beds,  where  they  can  be  left  undisturbed.  I  place  the 
bulbs  about  4  inches  deep.  During  the  summer  these  beds  are 


filled  with  Musk,  Lobelia,  or  some  other  dwarf -growing  plant 
which  does  not  necessitate  very  deep  digging.  By  giving  a  good 
coating  of  well-decayed  manure  during  the  autumn  the  bulbous 
plants  may  be  left  undisturbed  for  years — in  fact,  till  they  have 
become  so  crowded  as  to  require  more  room  for  development.  The 
earlier  kinds  of  Hyacinths  are  also  beginning  to  open  their  flowers, 
and  so  are  the  French  Anemones,  both  double  and  single  varieties 
being  extremely  effective. 

The  plants  already  treated  of  are  excellent  for  a  detached 
group  of  beds,  as  they  flower  within  a  short  time  of  each  other, 
make  a  distinct  feature,  and  do  not  intefere  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  main  portion  of  the  flower  garden,  which  is  expected  to  be 
at  its  best  by  the  end  of  April.  Suitable  plants  for  providing  a 
display  about  that  time  are  Aubrietias  Leichtlini  and  Ficebelli, 
Arabises  alpina  and  alpina  variegata,  Myosotises  in  variety.  Wall¬ 
flowers,  Polyanthuses,  Cerastium  tomentosum,  Alyssum  saxatile, 
Daisies  and  Violas.  I  have  several  beds  edged  with  Sedum  acre 
aureum,  which  looks  extremely  attractive  with  its  golden  tipped 
stems  and  leaves  throughout  April.  Silene  pendula,  edged  with 
white  Viola  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale,  makes  a  splendid  bed  by 
the  first  week  in  May. 

I  have  the  above  named  plants  in  flower  simultaneously.  A 
good  deal  of  attention  is  required  from  the  present  time  onwards. 
When  the  soil  is  fairly  dry  upon  the  surface  the  beds  should 
be  gone  over  and  have  the  soil  pressed  firmly  around  the 
plants,  making  good  any  vacancies  which  occur,  finishing  by 
stirring  the  surface  with  a  Dutch  hoe.  This  hoeing  should  if 
possible  be  repeated  each  week,  as  nothing  tends  so  much  to 
forward  the  flowering  time  as  this  cultural  operation,  which  admits 
the  warmth  of  sunshine  into  the  comparatively  cold  ground,  and 
thus  sets  the  forces  in  motion  which  Nature  has  provided  for 
stimulating  the  growth,  which  is  considerably  retarded  in  springtime 
through  lack  of  warmth  in  the  soil.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have 
the  beds  furnished  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  any  plants,  therefore, 
that  show  signs  of  growing  weakly  should  receive  assistance  by 
applications  of  liquid  manure,  or  a  little  soot  strewn  between  them 
in  showery  weather.  Timely  attentions  to  such  details  as  these 
leave  the  unmistakeable  mark  of  finish  upon  the  beds  so  treated 
when  the  plants  are  in  flower. —  H.  Dunkin. 


PROPOSITIONS  ON  FRUIT. 

Mr.  George  Cole  of  Canterbury,  a  diligent  advocate  of  ex¬ 
tended  fruit  culture  on  enriched  soil,  and  also  of  improved  methods 
of  packing,  sends  us  seven  propositions.  Our  correspondent’s 
desire  is  most  commendable,  and  he  enforces  his  views  with  great 
ability  in  various  newspapers,  appearing  always  ready  for  a  tilt 
with  objectors  to  his  propositions.  He  wishes  (1)  to  feed  the 
soil  with  whatever  manures  may  be  available,  as  he  knows  that 
much  fruit-growing  matter  is  wasted  while  land  is  starving ; 
(2)  he  wishes  to  have  the  fullest  and  best  possible  supply  of  home¬ 
grown  fruit ;  and  (3)  he  desires  that  it  shall  be  sorted  and  packed 
in  a  manner  to  tempt  instead  of  repel  purchasers,  as  is  the  case 
with  vast  quantities  of  fruit  bundled  into  the  markets.  The  pro¬ 
positions  are  as  follow  ; — 

1,  No  Apples  in  the  world  are  equal  to  English  Apples  properly 
grown  in  an  average  season,  and  our  other  fruit — namely,  soft 
fruit,  is  as  good  as  can  be  grown  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

2,  A  great  deal  of  our  fruit  is  gathered  unripe  so  as  to  allow 
it  to  stand  five  or  six  times  “  handling,”  and  shooting  from  one 
basket,  or  measure,  or  scales  into  another,  and  finally  into  a  paper 
bag — for  instance,  Ked  Currants.  It  is  not  a  quarter  so  well 
packed  as  is  fruit  from  abroad. 

3,  That  the  quantity  of  fruit  now  eaten  in  England  is  nearly 
double  that  eaten  fifteen  years  ago,  and  might  be  doubled  again  in 
six  more  years. 

4,  That  we  could  grow  all  the  hardy  fruit  we  need  by  utilising 
London  and  other  town  manure,  which  can  often  be  had  “  for 
fetching  away.”  Corn  can  be  imported  in  sacks  from  any  distance, 
fruit  cannot. 

5,  That  every  family  which  now  affords  to  have  butter  or 
cheese  or  bacon  for  breakfast  ought  to  have,  and  would  like  to 
have,  a  quart  of  good,  well-ripened  fruit  on  their  table  daily  for 
eight  months  in  the  year,  but  they  do  not  have  it  because  it  is 
so  difficult  to  get  good,  clean,  sound,  and  fresh  at  a  fair  price. 
Whereas  anywhere,  and  at  any  time,  we  can  get  tinned  American 
fruit,  dried  American  or  Normandy  Apples,  bottled  French  Plums, 
and  dried  or  preserved  Carlsbad  Plums,  in  attractive  packages. 

6,  The  railways  bring  up  a  ship’s  cargo  of  foreign  fruit  in  ha’f 
the  time  to  London  and  other  towns — say,  from  Portsmouth, 
Southampton,  or  Folkestone — that  they  will  convey  soft  fruit  from 
Kent.  For  instance,  Canterbury  Strawberries  must  be  “  on  rail  ” 
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at  6.30,  or  at  latest  at  6  p.m.,  to  arrive  at  Covent  Garden  at  six, 
or  seven,  or  eight  next  morning  after  shunting  and  jarring  about 
at  sixteen  stations  all  night  ;  while  similar  foreign  fruit  from 
Southampton  is  conveyed  by  the  South-Western  Railway  altogether 
quicker  and  cheaper. 

7,  One  of  our  most  delicious  fruits — viz  ,  Raspberries— people 
far  from  the  growers  seldom  have,  except  as  an  occasional  luxury,  or 
as  a  little  “  flavouring  ”  to  a  pie,  as  they  might  add  essence  of  lemon 
or  some  expensive  sauce.  Surely  the  country  which  makes  tinplate 
to  send  to  America  for  the  Californian  grower  to  pack  his  fruit  in, 
might  manage  a  tin  or  box  or  basket  for  fresh  Raspberries  !  I  and 
my  family  purchase  Raspberries  all  through  the  four  or  five  weeks’ 
season,  and  have  as  many  as  we  care  to  eat  for  breakfast  daily 
for  four  people  for  an  average  cost  of  1  Jd.  per  head  per  diem. 


IIYBERNATED  CATERPILLARS. 

We  can  quite  understand  how  caterpillars  can  live  and  thrive 
during  the  winter  months  if  buried  deeply  in  the  earth,  or  even  near 
its  surface,  and  also  how  they  can  defy  the  weather  when  they  are 
encased  in  the  wood  or  bark  of  trees.  But  the  existence  of  other 
hybernating  caterpillars  that  pass  the  months  from  the  autumn  to 
spring  is  more  surprising,  for  they  run  the  risk  of  frosty  winds  and 
of  moisture,  which  is  still  worse  to  them  ;  then  the  perils  of  being 
devoured  by  hungry  birds  is  one  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  if 
they  are  of  a  species  that  is  injurious  to  cultivated  plants,  to  meet 
their  death  from  the  hand  of  man.  As  a  rule,  the  hybernating 
caterpillars  exposed  to  the  weather  eat  nothing  for  six  or  eight 
months,  and  furnish  instances  of  patience  and  endurance.  During 
such  a  wet  and  stormy  season  as  that  we  have  been  passing  through 
many  of  these  caterpillars  must  have  been  killed,  which  is  quite  as 
well  for  gardening  interests.  Even  those  that  construct  winter 
nests  to  protect  themselves  do  not  escape  the  influences  of  heavy 
rains,  which  produce  a  kind  of  fungoid  disease  upon  their  bodies. 
I  observed  a  notable  proof  of  this  a  few  years  ago  in  the  case  of 
broods  of  the  brown-tailed  moth  (Liparis  chrysorrbma),  the  cater¬ 
pillars  of  which  feed  chiefly  on  Whitethorn  and  Blackthorn,  and 
being  gregarious  make  a  silken  abode  for  their  winter  habitation. 
For  many  years  they  occurred  upon  several  lines  of  hedge  near 
Chalk  in  Kent,  but  one  rainy  winter  destroyed  all  their  colonies  in 
the  locality.  It  may  be  esteemed  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
this  species,  once  such  an  enemy  to  English  fruit  trees,  now  leaves 
them  alone,  preferring  other  food,  but  abroad  it  is  still  troublesome, 
and  miis,ht  easily  become  so  here.  I  have  advised  my  friends  who 
own  orchards  to  keep  watch  for  nests  every  autumn  lest  the  cater¬ 
pillars  should  re-apoear  on  Apples  or  Pears,  and  it  is  then  really 
easy  to  extirpate  them  if  discovered.  Also  it  is  advisable  to  clear 
off  the  showy  black,  white,  and  scarlet  caterpillars  in  summer  should 
they  occur  on  Hawthorn  bushes  near  fruit  trees. 

Some  of  the  caterpillars  that  hybernate  are  hairy  or  downy, 
and  so  are  protected,  partially  ;  the  common  caterpillar  of  the 
moth,  called  the  drinker,  is  a  good  example.  It  is  clothed  with  hair, 
even  to  the  feet ;  we  find  it  in  the  spring  upon  grassy  banks,  seldom 
about  gardens.  In  them,  especially  amongst  vegetables,  keeping 
through  the  winter  on  or  near  the  soil,  we  may  see  the  caterpillars 
of  the  great  tiger  moth  (Arctia  Caia)  ;  possibly  they  feed  a  little  in 
low  plants  when  the  weather  is  mild.  Apparently  many  of  these 
die  from  some  cause  or  other,  perhaps  through  parasites,  since 
the  female  moth  deposits  about  700  or  800  eggs,  but  in  its  numbers 
the  species  keeps  to  an  average  most  years.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
brightly  coloured,  sluggish  moths  frequently  fall  victims  to  birds. 
We  know  it  from  other  garden  “  tigers  ”  by  the  long  hairs  of  silky 
grey  which  rise  above  the  black  ones,  and  it  is  a  caterpillar  which 
feeds  early  in  the  spring,  rather  voraciously.  It  is  partial  to 
Lettuces,  and  also  attacks  Strawberry  plants  ;  in  flower  borders  it 
has  been  observed  to  infest  young  Hollyhocks.  Is  not,  I  may 
remark,  this  a  serious  objection  to  the  sufferance  of  weeds  amongst 
fruit  trees  or  shrubs  that  they  may,  and  often  do,  supply  food  to 
caterpillars  and  other  insects  which  are  liable  to  damage  our  crops  ? 
We  have  a  prominent  instance  in  the  case  of  the  troublesome 
aphides,  some  species  of  which  live  for  a  time  each  year  upon 
various  weeds,  and  afterwards  migrate  to  trees  or  taller  plants. 

The  larvte  or  caterpillars,  which  we  call  “  loopers  ”  from  their 
peculiar  way  of  travelling  over  objects,  are  some  of  them  hardy 
enough  to  brave  the  winter,  smooth-skinned  though  they  are. 
One  of  the  largest  of  these  that  we  observe  in  gardens  is  that 
of  the  swallow-tailed  moth.  Its  angularity  might  deceive  a  bird, 
but  it  takes  the  precaution  of  getting  into  some  hollow  or  crack, 
not  stirring  till  spring  is  well  on,  when  it  feeds  on  several  shrubs, 
and  will  often  descend  for  change  of  diet  to  eat  the  Forget-me- 
not  if  accessible.  Much  more  troublesome  is  the  caterpillar  of 
the  Currant  or  Gooseberry  moth,  which  emerges  in  the  apiitumn  and 
attracts  no  notice  then  amongst  the  fading  leaves,  being  small  and 


dingy.  The  localities  it  chooses  for  wintering  are  various.  Many  of 
them  make  a  slight  hammock  in  the  bushes  from  a  dry  leaf  and  some 
silken  cords,  others  retire  to  the  earth  and  repose  under  a  pebble, 
others  hide  in  anything  handy,  such  as  an  empty  flower  pot.  If 
the  bushes  are  examined  and  pruned  the  buds  will  suffer  little 
from  this  pest,  and  subsequent  sprayings  may  be  unnecessary  ;  as  a 
final  step  the  scraping  off  the  surface  soil  is  advisable.  Cater¬ 
pillars  wintering  on  the  bushes  get  aislodged  by  the  winter  winds, 
and  they,  with  stragglers  about  the  earth,  may  then  be  destroyed. 
Sundry  caterpillars  of  the  thorn  moths  are  hybernators,  but  they 
are  dwellers  in  plantations  or  shrubberies  mostly. 

A  garden  visitant,  however,  is  the  Lilac  Beauty  moth  (Pericallia 
syringaria).  In  our  clearing  for  spring  operations  we  may  come 
upon  this  caterpillar,  also  expectant  on  a  twig  or  wall  rather 
worse  for  wear,  yet  exhibiting  several  tints  of  bright  colour  which 
will  be  brighter  when  it  has  thrown  off  its  winter  jacket.  The 
leaves  of  Lilac  or  Elder  furnish  for  d,  but  the  species  is  not  plentiful 
enough  to  do  damage.  When  clipping  Ivy  or  adjusting  its  twigs 
we  come  upon  the  dingy  and  stick-like  caterpillar  of  the  Willow 
Beauty.  Apparently  it  only  n  sorts  to  this  creeper  as  a  protector 
from  the  cold,  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  open  comes  forth  to  eat  the 
leaves  of  the  Rose  or  Plum.  On  the  Hawthorn  and  Apple, 
occasionally  on  the  Pear  or  Plum,  winter  small  parties  of  the 
little  ermine  moth,  snugly  bidden  upon  the  twigs,  under  a  layer 
of  gum  which  the  parent  spreads  over  the  eggs.  The  caterpillars 
hatch  late  in  the  autumn,  buc  remain  under  their  covering  and  do 
not  emerge  till  the  leaves  are  expanded,  when  they  burrow  into 
them,  keeping  near  each  other.  About  May  they  have  so  far- 
increased  in  size  that  they  can  begin  to  cover  the  trees  with  those 
webs  which  aggravate  the  mischief.  As  the  brown  gum,  which 
shelters  them  at  first,  is  very  much  the  colour  of  the  twigs,  it 
passes  unnoticed,  but  by  spraying  or  syringing  with  water  of 
sufficient  temperature  to  dissolve  it,  yet  not  injure  the  trees,  many 
may  be  destroyed,  and  a  solution  of  soap  or  of  Gishurst  compound 
is  still  more  efficacious. 

The  angle-shades  moth  (Phlogophora  meticulosa)  is  common  on 
garden  walls  and  palings  by  day  twice  in  the  year — June  and 
September.  The  caterpillar  is  one  of  those  hybernators  that  feeds 
occasionally,  eating  chickweed  or  groundsel.  It  is  a  leech-like 
velvety  creature,  green  or  greenish  biown,  with  some  dark  lines  and 
numerous  white  dots.  Early  in  the  spring  it  changes  its  diet  and 
feeds  upon  the  young  leaves  of  Chrysanthemums,  also  of  Primroses, 
Violets,  and  other  garden  plants.  Also  resembling  a  leech  in  its 
front  segments,  and  with  curious  stripes  and  lozenge-shaped  mark¬ 
ings,  there  comes  forth  in  March  the  caterpillar  of  the  old  lady 
moth  (Mania  mauva),  which  has  slumbered  through  the  winter. 
It  attains  a  good  size  by  devouring  the  leaves  of  fruit  trees  till 
May  ;  sometimes  it  descends  to  the  ground  and  feeds  upon  those  of 
the  Strawberry.  The  caterpillars  of  the  bordered  gothic  moth, 
which  in  the  autumn  feed  upon  fruit  trees  gregariously,  when  cold 
nights  come  descend  and  hide  individually  amongst  Box  or  wherever 
they  can  till  spring  rouses  them,  and  they  complete  their  growth  by 
eating  herbaceous  plants. — Entomologist. 


DECORATIVE  BRITISH  FERNS. 

The  Buckler  Ferns  (Lastreas.) 

{Continued  from  page  lOi.) 

The  family  of  Buckler  Ferns  is  fairly  well  represented  in  Great 
Britain,  no  less  than  ten  species  existing,  all  but  two  or  three  of  which 
are  very  common  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  These  species  are  the 
Hard  Male  Fern  (Lastrea  pseudo-mas),  the  Soft  Male  Fern  (L.  filix- 
mas),  the  Intermediate  Male  Fern  (L.  propinqua),  the  Broad  Buckler 
Fern  (L.  dilatata),  the  Spiny  Buckler  Fern  (L.  spinulosa),  the  Crested 
Buckler  Fern  (L.  cristata),  the  Mountain  Buckler  or  Lemon-scented 
Fern  (L.  montana  or  oreopteris),  the  Marsh  Buckler  Fern  (L.  thelypteris), 
the  Rigid  Buckler  Fern  (L.  rigida),  and  the  Hay-scented  Buckler  Fern 
(L.  mmula).  Of  these  undoubtedly  the  commonest  of  all  is  the  Soft 
Male  Fern,  while  the  rarest  are  L.  thelypteris,  L.  cristata,  and  L.  rigida, 
regarding  which,  as  they  have  produced  practically  no  decorative 
varieties,  we  refer  our  readers  to  any  of  the  handbooks  on  our  native 
species,  the  others  demanding  all  our  space  for  their  just  treatment.  I 
may  mention,  however,  that  a  neatly  tasselled  form  of  L.  rigida  has 
been  found,  hut  died,  its  capacity  for  sporting  is  therefore  manifest. 

It  is  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Wollaston  that  we  are  indebted  for  exact  definitions 
of  the  three  forms  of  Male  Fern,  all  of  which  were  lumped  as  one  until 
he  established  their  distinctive  characters.  L.  filix-mas,  fronds  and 
pinnae  convex,  shining  pale  green,  partially  deciduous,  indusium 
evanescent,  texture  papery,  pinnules  serrate.  L.  pseudo-mas,  fronds 
and  pinnae  flat,  shining  deep  green,  evergreen,  indusium  persistent, 
texture  leathery,  pinnules  smootb-edged.  L.  propinqua,  fronds  and 
Tiinnae  concave,  dull  pale  green,  indusium  persistent,  texture  soft,  quite 
deciduous,  pinnules  doubly  serrate. 

Its  evergreen  character  therefore  entitles  L.  pseudo-mas  to  the  first 
consii’eration  from  the  decorative  point  of  view,  especially  when  taken 
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in  conjanctioa  with  the  handsoms  sports  which  it  his  afforded.  Fore¬ 
most  among  these  is  the  old  and  well  known  variety  L.  p.-m.  cristata, 
or  King  of  the  Male  Ferns,  which  is  very  heavily  tasseiled  at  all 
terminals,  and  when  properly  treated  assumes  the  form  of  a  splendidly 
crested  Tree  Fern,  forming  a  trunk  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  crowned  by  a 
circle  of  somewhat  erect  fronds  between  3  and  4  feet  long.  In  this 
oondition  it  justly  earns  its  regal  title,  and  constitutes,  indeed,  one  of 
the  boldest  and  handsomest  members  of  the  Fern  kingdom  generally. 
In  its  natural  habitats  the  Hard  Male  Fern  forms  dense  clumps  built  up 
of  numerous  crowns,  and  does  not  in  sueh  cases  form  a  trunk ;  but  if 
one  of  these  be  isolated,  and  the  lateral  buds  which  form  be  constantly 
removed,  not  only  does  the  concentration  of  energy  upon  one  centre 
lead  to  the  growth  of  much  bolder  fronds,  but  year  by  year  the  crown 
will  rise  out  of  the  soil  and  form  a  trunk,  upon  which  the  tendency  to 
form  offsets  will  diminish  more  and  more.  Of  course,  when  a  trunk  is 
formed,  the  general  need  of  Tree  Ferns,  that  their  trunks  should  be 
frequently  damped,  asserts  itself,  otherwise  the  tiny  roots  which  are 
constantly  creeping  down  it  from  the  growing  top  are  apt  to  get  starved, 
and  loss  of  vigour  results.  Under  glass  it  is  a  thorough  evergreen,  the 
old  fronds  only  falling  when  the  new  ones  are  well  advanced.  Strange 
to  say  though  myriads  of  plants  have  been  raised  from  spores  for  many 
years,  it  has  yielded  few  secondary  varieties.  L.  p.-m.  cristata 
angustata  is,  however,  a  worthy  scion ;  this  is  of  smaller  growth,  and 
has  the  fronds  very  much  narrowed,  the  side  divisions  being  quite  short 
and  furnished  with  abrupt  rounded  crests  instead  of  tassels.  It  is  a  fit 
companion,  and  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way  to  produce  a  trunk. 

The  most  beautiful  of  its  offipring,  however,  is  of  recent  origin,  and 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Cropper,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  several 
charming  forms.  This  is  L.  p.-m.  cristata  fimbriata,  and  is  an  etherealised 
edition  of  its  parent,  which  it  resembles  in  habit  of  growth,  but  in 
delicacy  of  texture  and  fineness  of  cutting  bears  no  resemblance 
whatever.  The  fronds  are  quite  silky,  while  the  pinnae  and  fiat  many- 
fingered  crests  are  everywhere  fringed  with  a  fine  serrulation,  of  which 
there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  in  its  progenitors.  Its  sporelings  are 
perfectly  true,  and  in  the  very  first  fronds  show  this  character  markedly. 
This  constitutes  one  of  the  Ferns  of  the  future,  and  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  how  Nature  can  transcend  at  one  jump  the  highest  ideal 
of  the  selective  cultivator,  since  not  merely  an  immense  advance  in 
beauty  of  form  is  created,  but  an  altogether  different  make  and  texture. 
In  this  respect  it  is  the  exact  parallel  of  the  “  Kalothrix  ”  sport  in 
Athyrium  filix-foemina.  A  ramose  form  of  L.  p.-m.  cristata  has  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Fitt;  this  is  crested  a  la  type,  but  the  fronds  branch 
repeatedly  as  well.  This  branching  character  is,  however,  best  seen  in 
L.  p.-m.  ramosissima,  found  in  North  Wales ;  this  forms,  when  well 
grown,  a  round  bush  of  branching  and  cresting  fronds  of  great  beauty. 
It  is  rare,  for  though  it  yields  spores  sparsely,  these  do  not  yield  the 
type,  but  merely  crested  plants.  Curiously  enough  North  Wales  has 
yielded  a  crested  form  almost  identical  with  the  “  King,”  the  crests, 
however,  being  branched  instead  of  flatly  formed.  L.  p.-m.  polydactylum 
{Dadds)  is  a  very  beautiful  lax-growing  form,  bold  and  very  distinct; 
its  fronds,  however,  drop  early  in  the  winter.  Willsi  is  another  poly- 
dactylous  form  of  great  decorative  merit,  and  grandiceps  {Ranyard)  is 
a  heavily  tasselled  one  of  equal  value. 

The  above  are  the  best  of  the  tasselled  forms  of  normal  size,  but  two 
dwarf  varieties  must  be  added — crispa  cristata  and  Langi  (crispa  cristata 
angustata),  densely  congested  dwarf  counterparts  of  the  King  and  his 
narrow  fronded  son,  previously  described.  Other  curious  dwarfs  are 
Schofieldi,  some  few  inches  high,  slightly  crested,  and  its  singular 
offspring,  L.  p-m.  ramulissima,  a  little  plant  all  branches  and  crests  of 
the  same  size.  L.  p.-m.  crispa  gracile  is  a  little  gem  with  curled 
pinnjc,  and  in  another  group  L.  p.-m.  revolvens,  with  almost  tube-like 
fronds,  is  a  decided  acquisition. 

The  Soft  Male  Fern  has  yielded  over  forty  good  forms  to  the  hunter, 
of  which  the  best  tasselled  ones  are  srandiceps  (^Berry),  cristatum, 
grandiceps  ^Shns),  and  grandiceps  (^Wills).  Bollandiae  is  the  only 
plumose  variety  found  ;  it  is  pretty  when  in  good  form,  but  very  fre¬ 
quently  throws  defective  fronds.  L.  p.-m.  fiuctuosa  is  a  very  pretty 
crispy  form,  and  L.  p.-m.  lux  lunm  is  one  of  the  most  striking  variegated 
Ferns  we  possess,  the  fronds  being  almost  white.  L.  propinqua  mas  has 
given  us  some  twenty-eight  finds.  The  best  are  cristata  {Barnes,  Gott, 
Goward,  Harrison),  B,ndi  grandiceps  {Barnes).  Many  of  the  others  are 
marred  by  irregularities. 

The  Mountain  or  Lemon-scented  Buckler  Fern  (L.  montana  or 
oreopteris)  in  the  early  days  of  Fern-hunting  had  for  a  long  time  the 
reputation  of  extreme  constancy,  few  or  no  distinct  “  finds  ”  being  made  ; 
but  later  on,  by  dint  of  persistent  search,  a  few  good  things  were  found, 
and  eventually  it  transpired  that  it  could  hold  its  own  with  any  of  its 
brethren  in  the  fertility  of  its  varietal  resources.  Mr,  E.  J.  Lowe 
describes  no  less  than  seventy-seven  forms  of  the  species,  all  of  which, 
■with  the  exception  of  some  very  heavily  tasselled  forms  raised  by  selec¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Barnes,  were  found  wild.  The  unusual  form  of  this 
species  is  found  on  well-drained  but  damp  hill  slopes,  lining  especially 
the  sides  of  mountain  streams  ;  it  is  of  pretty  general  dissemination, 
existing  even  in  these  daj’^s  of  the  ubiquitous  Fern  Vandal  in  some  of 
the  recesses  of  Epping  Forest.  It  may  easily  be  discriminated  from  the 
common  Male  Fern  by  its  lighter  colour,  and  the  fact  that  the  pinnae  or 
®’'‘®  divisions  commence  as  mere  round  lobes  at  the  very  base  of 

j  stalk,  while  in  the  Male  Fern  there  is  a  long  bare  stalk,  with 
pinnm,  forming  an  abrupt  base  to  the  frond  proper.  In 
^ords,  L,  montana  tapers  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
the  other  upwards  only.  If  another  proof  be  requisite,  the  strong 
len.o  1  scent  evoked  by  passing  a  frond  lightly  through  the  hands  will 


settle  the  question.  The  Lake  District  has  undoubtedly  furnished  the 
major  number  of  beautiful  abnormal  forms,  thanks,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Barnes  of  Milnthorpe,  who  made  a  speciality  of  the 
species,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  who  has  managed  to  raise 
improved  forms  through  the  spores.  Curiously  enough,  though  in  its  native 
haunts  seedlings  swarm  in  every  nook  and  crevice  in  the  rough  ground  it 
affects,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  raise  it  culturally.  In  our  own  experience, 
though  prothalli  in  profusion  make  their  appearance,  either  from  lack 
of  mountain  air  or  some  occult  climatic  influence.  Ferns  proper  are  not 
produced.  Mr.  Barnes’s  dictum  was  “  Sow  on  a  slope  with  a  north  aspect.” 
We  have,  however,  been  successful  in  propagating  from  the  old  root- 
stock.  If  an  old-established  plant  be  lifted,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
a  thick  underground  caudex  formed  of  the  old  frond  bases,  and  if  this 
be  severed  some  distanee  below  the  growing  crown  no  harm  will  accrue 
to  the  plant  itself,  while  the  severed  portion  if  planted  and  kept  close  in 
a  frame  develops  quite  a  batch  of  youngsters  from  dormant  buds. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  as  exemplifying  our  theory  that  the  fertility  of 
a  district  in  varieties  largely  depends  upon  the  hunter,  that  of  the 
seventy-seven  forms  listed  by  Mr.  Lowe  nearly  all  are  Lake  District 
finds,  Mr.  Barnes  setting  the  example,  and  inspiring  faith  in  other 
local  hunters  by  his  success.  This  harvest  is  the  result.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rest  of  England  counts  for  three,  Scotland  for  two,  Wales  and 
Ireland  for  one  each  ;  and  yet  the  species  literally  swarm  in  many  parts, 
and  we  ourselves  found  two  out  of  the  three  English  forms  (L.  m.  cristata 
gracile  and  depauperata)  in  three  days  near  one  village  in  Dartmoor. 
Ooviously,  therefore,  much  remains  to  be  done  elsewhere.  The  best  crested 
varieties  are  the  following  : — L.  m.  cristata,  cristata  gracile  {Bruery), 
coronans  and  ramo-coronans  {Barnes),  grandiceps  {Barnes),  grandiceps 
Foster!,  ramo-criatatum  {Barnes),  and  grandiceps  {Smithies). 

Several  very  thorough  plumose  forms  exist  of  this  species  ;  plumosum 
{Airey)  is  perhaps  the  beat.  Among  the  curiosities  are  L.  m.  con- 
cinnata,  with  the  pinnae  all  twisted  like  ringlets  ;  L.  m.  Barnesi,  an 
unique  form  with  long  narrow  fronds,  the  short  pinnae  of  whieh  lie 
horizontally  like  steps  ;  L.  m.  truncata,  found  repeatedly,  has  all 
terminals  ending  squarely  with  a  horn  projecting  for  half  an  inch 
beyond.  We  found  this  three  times  in  Scotland  and  in  Westmoreland, 
and  it  is  said  that  all  beginners  start  by  finding  it.  Piantg  with  green 
and  yellow  fronds  are  not  uncommon  in  Westmoreland.  Mr.  Gott’s  is 
perhaps  the  best ;  his  crispatissima,  too,  is  a  splendid  congested  variety. 
Many  others  are  good,  but  the  above  are  the  creme  de  la  creme.  When 
well  grown  in  pots  this  Fern  is  very  handsome,  and  when  it  dies  down, 
as  its  deciduous  nature  dictates  in  the  autumn,  the  pots  can  be  plunged 
up  to  their  rim  in  any  sheltered  corner,  and  be  quite  safe  until  the 
spring  if  they  do  not  get  dry. 

The  Broad  Buekler  Fern  (L.  dilatata)  is  very  different  in  form  from 
the  preceding,  having  broad  triangular  dark  green  succulent  fronds  on 
long  stipes.  It  affects  quite  boggy  places,  and  likes  peat.  It  has  not 
afforded  many  varieties  of  merit,  but  cristata  {Oscroft),  cristata  gracile, 
and  grandiceps  {Barnes),  are  very  fine  ;  while  if  we  may  add  two  forms 
found  in  the  Azores — viz.,  L.  d.  folioso  cristata  and  f.  digitata,  we  make 
a  splendid  quintet.  Singular  to  say,  the  last  two  are  quite  evergreen 
under  glass,  while  our  native  finds  invariably  drop  their  fronds  unless 
supported.  Howard!  is  a  curiosity  with  narrow  pinnae  built  up  of 
cruciate  pinnules. 

Finally  we  come  to  L.  aemula,  the  Hay-scented  Fern,  a  charming 
crispy  emerald  green  plant  even  in  its  normal  form,  while  L.  ae.  cristata 
is  a  little  gem  of  pretty  tasselling,  which  should  be  in  every  collection. 
It  needs  close  culture  and  peat  in  the  soil.  It  is  like  a  small  curly 
form  of  L.  dilatata,  but  to  my  mind  is  quite  distinct. — C.  T.  Dstjbbt, 
F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.  (Jq  jjg  continued.) 


LENTEN  ROSES. 

Most  gardeners  are  aware  that  the  species  and  varieties  of  Helle¬ 
bores,  commonly  known  as  Lenten  Roses,  are  distinct  from  the  popular 
Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  niger)  and  its  forms  ;  but  they  are  not  so 
exteosively  grown  in  gardens.  The  Lenten  Roses  are  taller  in  growth, 
and  in  a  rich  soil  develop  into  fine,  bushy-like  masses.  There  are 
numerous  kinds  in  cultivation,  these  including  varieties  of  H.  orientalis 
and  other  species,  as  well  as  hybrids.  They  produce  flowers  ranging  in 
colour  from  white  to  a  deep  plum  purple,  with  the  intermediary  shades 
of  red,  rose,  and  pink,  and  many  of  them  are  beautifully  spotted. 

The  flowers  of  the  type  of  H.  orientalis  appears  to  vary  in  colour, 
since  some  authorities  give  it  as  rose,  others  as  ”  dark,”  and  catalogues 
as  white.  Those  that  I  have  seen  as  H.  orientalis  were  white  tinted 
green  and  rosy  purple.  I  am  informed  that  a  variety  of  this  species, 
named  Apotheken  Bogren,  is  more  beautiful  than  the  type,  and  has 
large  crimson  purple  flowers.  Another  form,  called  Olban  Otto,  has 
white  blooms  spotted  crimson,  while  Frau  Irene  Heinemann  produces 
rosy  purple  flowers  with  crimson  spots.  H.  orientalis  roseua  and 
H.  O;  purpureus  are  also  excellent  varieties,  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
garden.  Some  good  hybrids,  recently  sent  out  by  various  firms, 
include  Bismarck,  deep  purple  ;  James  Atkins  and  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
rosy  purple;  and  Sylvia,  soft  rosy  pink.  H.  olympicus  is  a  handsome 
species  with  greenish-white  tinted  purple  flowers,  and  of  this  kind  there 
are  one  or  two  varieties  that  may  be  included  in  every  collection. 
These  are  Professor  Schleicher,  a  good  white  variety  ;  and  roseus,  rosy 
pink.  H.  colchicus  is  a  grand  species  with  deep  plum-coloured  flowers, 
the  best  forms  of  this  kind  including  Otto  Froebel,  purplish  carmine. 
H.  guttatus  sub-punctatus  is  a  vigorous-growing  variety,  with  white 
flowers  faintly  spotted  purple  ;  and  H.  g.  Leichtlini  is  a  handsome  form, 
spotted  crimson. — C. 
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Events  of  the  Week. — The  ensuiag  week  will  be  a  compara¬ 
tively  quiet  one  amongst  horticulturists  in  the  metropolis.  The  spring 
Show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society  will  be  held  at  Edinburgh  on 
April  4th  and  5th. 

-  The  Weather  in  London. — Since  Thursday  in  last  week  fine 

weather  has  prevailed  in  the  metropolis.  Friday  and  Saturday  were 
fine,  but  characterised  by  easterly  winds.  On  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
Tuesday  the  sun  also  shone  brilliantly,  and  the  temperature  was  above 
the  average.  Wednesday  likewise  opened  bright,  and  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press  there  are  indications  of  the  fine  weather  continuing. 

-  The  Weather  in  the  North. — We  have  had  a  continuation 

of  fine  weather  during  the  past  week.  There  has  been  abundance  of 
sunshine,  and  most  of  the  days  have  been  almost  of  summer-like 
brilliancy  and  warmth,  with  hazy  mornings  and  evenings,  and  occasional 
touches  of  frost.  A  coldish  north-east  wind  for  the  last  three  days  has 
only  tempered  into  seasonable  coolness,  and  on  Tuesday  there  was 
every  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  the  present  conditions. — B.  D., 
S.  Perthshire. 

-  Royal  HORTicaLTHRAL  Society. — The  Society  have  taken 

up  the  subject  of  Flovvering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and,  intending  to  report 
upon  them  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  would  be  glad  to  have 
exhibits  of  all  such  at  any  of  the  meetings  during  the  year,  as  cut 
specimens  or  plants  in  pots,  whichever  may  be  most  convenient.  Such 
plants  in  variety  as  Pyrus,  Cydonia,  Magnolias,  Almonds,  Berberis, 
Apples  (Crabs),  Prunus,  Crataegus,  Laburnum,  Flowering  Currants, 
Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus),  Hydrangeas,  Spiraeas  and  Hypericums 
may  give  an  idea  of  what  is  desired. 

-  Death  of  Mr.  John  Jenner  Weir. — We  regret  to  hear  of 

the  death  of  this  gentleman,  which  occurred  on  Good  Friday.  Mr. 
J.  Jenner  Weir  was  a  familiar  figure  at  shows  of  animals,  birds,  and 
flowers.  He  was  a  naturalist  of  high  repute,  and  a  member  of  the 
Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Like  his 
famous  brother,  Mr.  Harrison,  he  was  much  respected,  and  his  sudden 
death  will  be  mourned  by  a  host  of  friends.  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir  was 
seventy-two  years  of  age. 

-  Lindley  Library.— The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society  offer  to  subscribe  £25  towards  the  expense  of  preparing  and 
printing  a  catalogue  of  the  Lindley  Library,  if  the  remainder  can  be 
otherwise  raised.  The  Trustees  have  not  sufficient  means  at  their 
disposal  to  do  more  than  keep  up  the  current  periodicals  and  purchase 
a  small  number  of  new  books  each  year.  They  will  gladly  receive 
donations  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  catalogue,  the  want 
of  which  seriously  hampers  the  utility  of  the  library. 

-  Mr.  John  Clark,  Wemyss  Castle  Gardens,  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 

writes  to  the  “  American  Florist,”  regarding  the  Hollyhock  disease  as 
follows  : — “  I  have  been  a  grower  of  these  stately  flowers  for  many  years 
(before  double  owers  were  known)  and  have  had  to  combat  with  the 
various  diseases  which  the  whole  Mallow  family  is  subject  to.  For  some 
years  I  have  syringed  the  plants  with  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate 
of  magnesia,  and  can  now  grow  clean,  healthy  stock.  Anyone  can  try 
the  remedy,  as  it  is  neither  troublesome  nor  expensive.” 

-  Colloquial  Plant  Names. — Some  time  ago  I  became 

acquainted  with  an  old  gardener  who  boasted  of  being  a  “  self  larnt  ”  man, 
and  who  grew  Cinerarias  very  successfully,  which  he  always  spoke  of  as 
“  Cineranys.”  Thunbergias  were  a  special  favourite  of  his,  which,  in 
spite  of  several  hints  at  correction,  he  would  still  persist  in  naming 
them  “  Thumbvedgers.”  The  word  Chrysanthemum,  which  is  so 
formidable  to  some  individuals,  that  they  prefer  cutting  it  short  to  suit 
their  own  peculiar  tastes.  Now  this  old  gentleman  had  a  most  loveable 
way  of  expressing  that  formidable  word  as  “  Kissantum.”  A  youth 
came  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  asking  me  for  a  few  “  Pelly  ”  cuttings. 
“  Why,”  I  said,  “  what  are  Pellys?  "  Said  he,  “  As  near  as  I  can  tell  you 
they  are  a  bit  like  Gerryanums.”  “  Perhaps  you  mean  Pelargoniums,” 
I  said.  “  Well,  yes,  I  believe  that  is’t  name,  but  I  calls  ’em  Pellys.” — 
G.  W.  R. 


-  The  Temple  Show.— We  were  offi dally  informed  at  the 

meeting  on  Tuesday  last  that  His  Royal  Hitcbness  the  Duke  of  York 
will  open  the  Summer  Show  of  the  Royal  Hortic  iltural  Society  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  London,  on  May  23rd.  Special  schedules  for  the  Show 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

-  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin. — A  complimentary  dinner  was 

given  to  this  gentleman  at  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor, 
on  Tuesday  night,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  presiding  on  the  occasion. 

-  We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Webb, 

who  was  for  many  years  Treasurer  and  a  member  of  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  He  died  at  his  residence,  Redstone  Manor 
House,  Redhill,  Surrey,  on  the  24th  inst.  Mr.  Webb  enjoyed  good 
health  to  the  last,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  eighty-five  years  of  age. 

-  Death  op  Mr.  H.  Evershed  — We  regret  to  hear  of  the 

death  on  the  10th  inst.,  at  Forest  Hill,  of  Mr.  Henry  Evershed,  a  well- 
known  writer  on  agriculture  in  various  journals  and  agricultural  editor 
of  “  The  Field.”  Mr.  Evershed,  whose  estimable  character  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him,  was  also  of  an  archaeological  turn  of  mind. 

-  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — An  exhi¬ 
bition  of  spring  flowers  was  held  as  an  experiment  recently  under  the 
auspices  of  the  above  Association  and  proved  a  success.  The  exhibits 
were  varied,  of  good  quality,  and  were  admirably  arranged  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Andrew  Hope  and  T.  E.  Bartlett,  Honorary 
Secretaries  of  the  Association. 

- Death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Whittaker — From  a  Derbyshire  paper 

we  learn  that  on  Tuesday,  March  13th,  this  remarkable  man  was  laid 
to  rest  in  Morley  churchyard.  As  a  botanist  Mr.  Whittaker’s  fame 
spread  all  through  the  country,  and  he  had  wonderful  knowledge  of 
flowers.  Some  years  ago  as  many  as  1300  different  species  of  plants 
were  said  to  be  growing  in  his  garden  at  Morley. 

-  The  Winter  Moth  Larva. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  fruit 

growers  that  the  first  larva  of  this  pest  appeared  at  Glewston  Court,  Ross 
on  21st  inst.  Judging  from  the  eggs  deposited  on  the  trees,  the  attack  will 
not  be  so  severe  as  last  year.  Fruit  trees  of  all  descriptions  are  covered  with 
bloom  buds,  in  fact  if  there  were  less  bloom  the  fruit  prospects  would 
be  improved,  as  such  a  mass  of  fruit  buds  is  not  always  followed  by  a 
good  set  of  fruit. — S.  T.  Wright. 

-  Red-leading  Seeds. — About  fifty  years  ago  a  correspondence 

on  protecting  seeds  was  carried  on  in  a  gardening  paper  edited  by  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Marnock.  At  that  time  I  had  to  provide  Cabbage  plants 
on  a  large  scale  to  supply  the  farmers  on  an  estate.  Before  sowing  round 
seeds  I  made  others  wet,  then  mixed  the  seed  with  powdered  red  lead 
pure,  not  adulterated.  This  proved  a  great  success,  upon  which  I 
wrote  in  Mr.  Marnock’s  paper,  and  he  gave  me  a  leading  article  backing 
up  my  experience,  he  knowing  me  personally.  The  red  lead  must  be 
pure. — George  Taber. 

-  Tadcaster  Paxton  Society. — On  Thursday  in  last  week  an 

interesting  lecture  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Hornby,  gardener  to  Lord 
Deramore,  Heslington  Hall,  York,  “  On  Climbing  Plants,  their  Uses  and 
Effects,”  before  the  members  of  the  Tadcaster  Paxton  Society.  The 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  also  held  a  few  evenings 
ago  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  H.  Barret  was  re¬ 
elected  Chairman,  having  previously  filled  the  office  both  worthily  and 
efficiently,  being  himself  a  fervent  lover  of  gardening.  Owing  to  the 
Society  being  in  good  condition  financially,  1  guinea  was  unanimously 
voted  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  which  will  be  handed  over 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  to  Mr.  Clayton,  Grimston,  Hon.  Local 
Secretary.  One  guinea  was  also  voted  to  a  charity  in  Tadcaster. 

-  Chemical  Manures. —  The  American  Chemical  Society 

estimates  that  the  world’s  annual  consumption  of  chemical  manures 
at  5,500,000  tons,  of  which  Great  Britain  is  estimated  to  use  nearly 
one-fifth.  The  estimate  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximate,  and  with 
reference  to  the  estimated  consumption  of  1,000,000  tons  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  according  to  the  returns  published 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  this  country,  that  the  average 
annual  importation  of  chemical  manures  in  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding  1892  was  600,176  tons.  Of  course  large  quantities  are  made 
annually  at  home  from  the  waste  products  of  gas  and  chemical  works, 
and  from  bones  and  coprolites.  During  February  there  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  imports  of  chemical  manure,  more  particularly  nitrate  of 
soda  and  guano. 
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- Lily  of  the  Valley. — The  remarks  made  by  “  C.”  (page  221) 

call  to  my  mind  having  once  seen,  some  ten  years  ago,  large  breadths  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley  growing  and  blooming  most  luxuriantly  in  the 
King’s  Woods  near  Leeds  Castle,  Hollingbourne,  Kent.  These  plants 
form,  indeed,  a  most  pleasing  and  refreshing  sight,  the  air  round  about 
being  laden  with  their  delicate  perfume. — H.  T.  M. 

-  A  Clever  Spider. — Professor  Lloyd  Morgan,  of  University 

College,  Bristol,  recently  sent  to  “Nature”  this  interesting  anecdote: 

“  Sitting  by  a  little  clear  pool  in  the  granite  of  Glen  Sannox,  in  the 
island  of  Arran,  last  summer,  I  noticed  a  spider  whose  web  was  spun  in 
the  Heather  which  partly  overhung  the  stream.  On  disturbing  her,  she 
dropped  on  to  the  granite  a  few  inches  above  the  water,  and,  running 
rapidly  down,  entered  the  pool  and  hid  under  a  tuft  of  weed.  After 
remaining  thus  hidden  for  two  and  a  half  minutes,  she  returned  to  the 
surface  and,  reeling  herself  up  by  her  thread,  regained  the  web. 
Disturbed  again,  she  repeated  the  action,  remaining  under  water  one 
and  three-quarter  minute.  A  puff  of  tobacco  smoke  sent  her  down  a 
third  time,  when  she  remained  hidden  for  two  and  a  quarter  minutes. 
In  each  case  she  hid  in  the  same  place,  and  in  each  case  regained  the 
nest  by  her  thread.” 

-  Great  Autumn  Fruit  Exhibition. — We  are  authoritatively 

informed  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  had 
it  in  contemplation  (with  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Crystal  Palace)  to  take  up  and  revive  the  great  Autumn  Fruit 
Show,  which  the  Directors  of  the  Palace  used  to  hold,  but  which  for  the 
two  last  years  they  have  discontinued.  The  Council  of  the  Society  have 
agreed  with  the  Directors  on  the  basis  of  the  Society  holding  the  Show, 
the  Directors  placing  the  Palace  at  their  disposal  and  contributing 
£100  towards  the  prizes.  The  total  cost  of  the  Show  will  be  £300.  The 
Council  will  contribute  £100,  and  are  prepared  to  go  forward  with  the 
matter  if  the  nurserymen  on  the  one  side,  and  amateurs  on  the  other, 
interested  in  fruit  culture  are  willing  to  provide  the  remaining  £100. 
If  by  the  time  the  Council  next  meet  this  £100  shall  have  been  promised 
the  Show  will  be  held,  but  if  not  it  will  be  abandoned.  Messrs. 
Bnnyard  &  Co.,  Cheal  &  Sons,  J.  Fraser,  Hurst  &  Son,  Laing  &  Sons, 
6.  Paul  &  Son,  G.  W.  Prall,  Pearson  &  Sons,  Spooner  &  Sons,  C.  Turner,  j 
and  J.  Watkins  have  offered  donations.  Other  offers  towards  this  fund 
should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Secretary  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

-  A  Plea  for  the  Primroses. — “  A  Lover  of  Nature  ”  writes 

to  the  “  Times  :  ” — “  May  I  crave  space  at  this  season  for  a  few  lines 
on  behalf  of  the  Primroses  ?  These  beautiful  flowers  are  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  from  our  landscape.  Throughout  the  season  they  are  the 
prey  of  the  professional  root-grubber,  and  twice  they  are  specially 
attacked — last  week  for  church  decoration,  and  next  month  as  political 
emblems.  Even  in  country  districts  forty  miles  from  London  they  are 
fast  disappearing.  A  few  days  ago,  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  Sussex, 

I  was  told  that  the  diggers  are  constantly  at  w®rk,  prominent  amongst 
them  being  the  emissaries  of  a  religious  organisation.  May  I  appeal 
through  your  columns  to  those  who  could  do  so  much  to  check  this  sad 
destruction  of  our  choicest  wild  flowers  1  The  politician  does  less  harm, 
for  in  another  month  Primroses  for  buttonholes  can  easily  be  obtained 
without  much  injury  to  the  roots ;  but  now,  when  the  flowers  are  scanty 
and  the  stems  short,  the  plants  are  dragged  up  wholesale  and  left  to  die 
a  lingering  death  in  tins  around  the  walls  of  gas-polluted  churches.” 

-  Daffodils. — Respecting  Mr.  Arnott’s  note  on  the  behaviour 

of  Daffodils  after  the  dry  season,  my  experience,  limited  to  about  twenty 
varieties,  is  not  a  happy  one,  and  I  look  along  my  narrow  border  with 
many  sad  reflections  and  much  disappointment.  The  contrast  with  the 
magnificent  foliage  and  flowers  of  last  season  is  to  some  extent  painful. 
Many  bulbs  have  produced  thin  weak  foliage,  and  are  flowerless. 
Notably  is  this  the  case  with  the  varieties  Maximus,  Sir  Watkin, 
Princeps,  Ard  Righ,  and  some  of  the  incomparabilis  section,  of  which 
Sir  Watkin,  the  most  looked  for,  is  the  most  wretched.  Countess  of 
Annesley  is  fairly  good,  now  March  22nd  at  its  best.  Emperor,  Empress, 
Horsefieldi,  and  Grandis  promise  to  be  fairly  good,  but  will  apparently 
be  inferior  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  last  year’s  flowers.  It  is  rather 
a  surprise  to  me  that  they  are  fully  as  early  as  last  year,  as  are  also 
many  spring  flowers,  accountable  probably  to  the  long  rest,  as  the  first 
half  of  March  has  been  very  ungenial.  I  hear  from  Straffan,  Kildare, 
that  the  fine  collection  there  is  good,  but  early  flowers  have  been 
crippled  by  frost.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  Narcissus  family  are 
partial  to  lime.  In  many  places  in  Kildare  princeps  and  Telemonius 
plenus  are  to  be  seen  in  quantity,  growing  au  naturel  on  the  lime- 
impregnated  soil,  but  absent  on  the  granite  of  this  neighbourhood. — 
E.  K.,  Dublin. 


- -  Rule  of  Thumb  Gardening. — The  remarks  of  your  corre¬ 
spondent  “A.  D.,”  page  203,  and  “  C.  P.,”  221,  are,  I  think,  as  applied 
to  the  practical  gardeners  of  the  present  day,  without  any  foundation 
in  fact.  It  is  all  very  well  in  a  lecture  to  cottagers  in  the  rector’s  back 
garden,  with  Hodge  and  Giles  agape,  or  on  a  green  baize  covered  table 
at  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  a  cottagers’  show,  amidst  the  smiles  and 
applause  of  those  who  wish  to  give  their  humble  neighbours  a  lift  by 
the  way,  to  ignore  all  that  the  gardening  press  and  practical  gardenera 
have  done  for  the  spread  of  horticultural  knowledge,  but  to  hash  up 
the  same  and  serve  it  in  the  front  ranks  of  British  gardening  is,  to 
state  the  case  mildly,  not  in  good  taste.  I  have  known  gardeners,  past 
threescore  and  ten,  anxious  to  pick  up  a  new  fact,  the  result  of 
practical  knowledge,  that  I  think  it  a  very  good  rule  with  prolific 
writers  not  to  write  nonsense  for  the  reading  of  those  who  know  the 
truth. — R.  M. 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 

members  of  the  above  Society,  Mr.  J.  W.  D.  Macpherson,  B.A.,  one  of 
the  assistant  masters  at  the  Wakefield  Grammar  School,  gave  a  very 
able  and  most  interesting  lecture,  entitled  “A  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Practical  Botany.”  Mr.  Macpherson  pointed  out  many  of  the  chief 
epochs  in  the  history  of  practical  botany,  commencing  with  the  earliest 
ages,  and  tracing  the  various  events  down  to  the  present  day.  He  said 
the  Medes  and  Persians  were  the  first  to  reduce  botany  to  a  science  and 
to  cultivate  edible  things.  He  spoke  of  the  gardening  operations  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  Turks,  Italians,  Russians,  Chinese  and  others,  and 
whilst  doing  so  he  remarked  that  the  early  Christians  strongly  objected^ 
for  some  reason  or  another,  to  flowers,  but  that  is  not  so  now,  as  flowers 
are  greatly  used  in  the  decoration  of  places  of  worship.  Since  1762  to 
the  present  time  the  English  system  of  gardening  had  been  general 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  continent. 

-  Bougainvillea  glabra.— I  was  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Garner’s 

contribution  on  page  184,  advocating  this  climber  as  being  suitable  for 
a  greenhouse.  Too  many  persons  refrain  from  cultivating  it  through  a 
mistaken  notion  that  it  can  only  be  well  grown  in  a  stove  and  for 
exhibition  purposes.  I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  for  rich 
depth  of  colour  there  is  no  place  so  suitable  for  it  as  a  greenhouse  roof, 
and  no  method  of  growing  it  better  than  the  spur  system  as  adopted 
for  Vines.  The  compost  recommended  is  also  a  good  one,  but  I  would 
also  add  some  good  lime  rabble.  We  have  probably  one  of  the  oldest 
plants  in  the  country,  and  which  was  some  three  years  ago  showing 
signs  of  distress  by  thin  weakly  wood  and  small  flowers.  This  indicated 
that  the  roots  were  at  fault,  consequently  they  were  almost  laid  bare, 
with  the  result  that  the  greater  portion  in  the  soil  were  found  in  a  very 
bad  condition  and  almost  fibreless,  the  only  ones  which  were  sustaining 
the  plant  being  found  clinging  to  a  brick  wall  forming  the  outside  of 
a  cemented  water  tank,  and  had  taken  possession  of  every  particle 
of  mortar  between  the  bricks.  On  finding  this  out  a  quantity  of  mortar 
rubble  was  mixed  with  a  compost  similar  to  that  recommended  by  Mr. 
Garner,  and  the  old  plant  is  once  more  in  admirable  condition.  Shading 
should  be  avoided. — R.  P.  R. 

-  New  Process  for  Making  Citric  Acid. — Dr.  Carl  Wehmer, 

a  Hanoverian  botanist,  is  said  to  have  recently  discovered  that  sugar 
solutions  exposed  to  the  action  of  certain  microscopic  fungi,  the  spores 
of  which  float  in  the  atmosphere,  become  transformed  into  citric  acid 
precisely  identical  with  that  extracted  from  the  Lemon.  The  first 
experiments  made  to  prepare  citric  acid  artificially  in  this  way  are  said 
to  have  given  excellent  results,  11  kilograms  of  sugar  producing 
6  kilograms  of  crystallised  citric  acid.  The  new  process  has  already 
been  patented  in  several  countries,  including  Italy  ;  and  at  the  factory 
at  Thann  the  distinguished  chemist,  Scheuren-Kestner,  is  now  carrying 
on  experiments  with  a  view  to  applying  the  process  on  a  large  scale. 
Everything  tends  to  show  that  this  new  process  will  assume  great 
development,  and  will  make  it  possible  to  supply  the  trade  with  citric 
acid  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  that  actually  ruling,  and  will  in  all 
probability  supersede  in  a  few  years  the  present  method  of  producing 
Lemon  juice  and  citrate  of  lime.  Unmerchantable  Lemons  are  turned 
to  great  account,  in  Sicily  more  particularly,  by  extracting  the  essence 
from  the  peel  and  by  converting  the  juice  into  concentrated  Lemon  juice. 
Should  this  resource  now  be  taken  from  the  Sicilian  Lemon  grower,  he 
will  indeed  sustain  a  heavy  loss.  While  Florida  and  California  Lemon 
growers  will  not  be  affected  by  this  new  discovery,  should  it  ever  prove 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  because  their  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
the  question  appears  of  sufficient  interest  to  arrest  attention.  Some 
interesting  correspondence  on  this  subject  appears  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  “  Kew  Bulletin.” 
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-  Sph^salcea  abutiloides. — This  plaut  is  worth  growing  for 

the  greenhouse  on  account  of  its  axillary  racemes  of  rosy  mauve  Malva- 
like  flowers,  nearly  2  inches  across,  which  are  developed  in  February. 
According  to  Mr.  Watson  in  the  “Garden  and  Forest, ”it  was  introduced 
in  1726  from  the  Bahamas,  but  had  long  since  disappeared  from  gardens, 
until  re-introduced  to  Kew  by  Baron  Eggers  a  few  years  ago.  At  Kew 
it  is  grown  along  with  greenhouse  Abutilons  and  forms  a  little  plant 
2  feet  high,  with  silky  green  leaves.  With  a  little  management  it  can 
be  had  in  flower  at  almost  any  time.  S.  umbellata,  better  known  as 
Malva  umbellata,  is  another  useful  old  plant  for  the  greenhouse,  which, 
however,  is  rarely  seen  in  gardens.  A  species,  said  to  have  been  found 
by  Nuttall  on  the  banks  of  rivulets  east  of  the  Walla-Walla,  in  North¬ 
west  America,  and  introduced  to  Kew  in  1863,  is  not  known  to  be  in 
cultivation  here,  though  its  picture  represents  it  as  a  handsome  flowering 
shrub. 

-  Dotjble-spathed  Arums.  ■ —  Many  persons  consider  these  as 

novelties,  and  in  some  gardens  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  but  here 
they  are  common,  as  we  have  had  many  perfectly  doable  flowers  of  late 
years.  Several  times  during  the  past  winter  we  have  had  four  such 
spathes  out  at  once,  and  only  a  month  or  so  ago  we  had  one  triple- 
apathed  bloom,  each  spathe  being  fully  developed,  which  is  I  believe 
unique,  as  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  similar  bloom.  The  Arums 
here  have  been  flowering  constantly  ever  since  early  in  Not  ember,  1892, 
each  plant  having  from  two  to  nine  blooms  on  from  that  date  to  the 
present,  and  they  give  every  promise  of  keeping  on  indefinitely.  I 
think  the  cause  of  this  continuous  flowering  is  keeping  the  plants  pot- 
bound,  which  acts  as  a  check  on  the  growth,  and  thus  causes  them  to 
be  very  floriferous.  All  the  year  round  weak  liquid  imanure  is  given 
every  time  the  plants  need  water. — S.  T.  Weight,  Glewston  Court 
Gardens. 

-  Turkey  Oak  ih  South  Africa. — The  introduction  of  the 

Turkey  Oak,  Quercus  Cerris,  into  South  Africa  by  means  of  annual 
supplies  of  acorns  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact.  In  1886  Mr.  D.  E.  Hutchins,  Conservator  of  Forests  in  the 
Eastern  Division,  wrote  that  “  Up  to  the  present  day,  while  the  seeds 
of  a  great  variety  of  valuable  exotic  timbers  have  been  sown  in  the 
forest  nurseries,  we  are  still  without  Q,  Cerris."  This  tree  Mr.  Hutchins 
recommended  on  account  of  its  being  “  better  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
the  Cape  than  the  common  Oak,  Q.  pedunculata.”  Arrangements  were 
consequently  made  for  the  annual  collection  and  dispatch  of  the  acorns 
of  this  Oak,  ripened  at  Kew,  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  altogether  about 
thirty  bushels  have  been  forwarded.  They  were  packed  partly  in  casks 
in  water  and  partly  in  boxes  in  moist  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  the  latter 
method  proving  most  successful.  All  acorns  soon  lose  their  vitality  if 
allowed  to  get  dry,  but  if  packed  in  moist  soil  or  sawdust,  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse,  they  may  be  sent  long  distances  with  safety.  The  last  con¬ 
signment  of  acorns  to  the  Cape,  says  the  “Kew  Bulletin,”  consisted  of 
ten  bushels  ;  they  were  packed  in  three  boxes,  and  dispatched  on 
October  17ch  last.  According  to  a  report  just  received  one  of  the  boxes 
became  heated  on  the  way  and  many  of  the  acorns  consequently  perished, 
but  the  acorns  in  the  other  two  boxes  were  sound  and  just  beginning  to 
sprout.  The  timber  of  the  Turkey  Oak  is  held  in  this  country  in  little 
esteem. 

-  Royal  Mbteoeologioal  Society.— The  monthly  meeting  of 

this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  21st  inst.,  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Westminster,  Mr.  R.  Inwards,  F.R.A.S. 
(President),  in  the  chair.  Mr.  H.  C.  Kiddle  and  Mr.  S.  R.  Lowcock, 
Assoc  M.Inst.C.E.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dines  read  a  paper  on  the  “  Relation  Between  the  Mean  Quarterly 
Temperature  and  the  Death  Bate.”  The  Registrar-General’s  quarterly 
returns  for  the  whole  of  England  since  1862  were  taken  by  the  author, 
and  the  number  of  deaths  in  each  quarter  expressed  as  a  departure  per 
thousand  from  that  particular  quarter’s  average  ;  the  value  so  obtained 
being  placed  side  by  side  with  the  corresponding  departure  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  Greenwich  from  its  mean  value.  The  rate  seems  to  be  that 
a  cold  winter  is  unhealthy,  and  a  mild  winter  healthy  ;  and  that  a  hot 
summer  is  always  unhealthy,  and  a  cold  summer  healthy,  Mr.  Dines 
also  read  a  paper  on  the  “  Duration  and  Lateral  Extent  of  Gusts  of 
Wind,  and  the  Measurements  of  their  Intensity.”  From  observations 
and  experiments  which  he  has  made  with  his  new  anemometer,  Mr. 
Dines  is  inclined  to  think  that  a  gust  seldom  maintains  its  full  force  for 
more  than  one  or  two  seconds  ;  and  also  that  the  extreme  velocity  mostly 
occurs  in  lines  which  are  roughly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  a  diagram,  showing  some  remarkable 
sudden  changes  of  the  barometer  in  the  Hebrides  on  February  23rd, 


1894,  at  8  A  M.  The  reading  at  Stornoway  was  29  39  inch,  being  a  fall  of 
0  7  inch  since  the  previous  day,  and  at  6  P.M.  the  reading  was 
28’58  inch.  From  the  trace  of  the  self-recording  aneroid  it  appears  that 
the  minimum  (28-50  inch)  occurred  about  5  30  P.M.,and  that  the  fall 
during  the  half  hour  preceding  the  minimum  was  nearly  0  2  inch,  the 
rise  after  the  minimum  being  nearly  as  rapid.  The  other  paper  read 
was  “  On  the  Calculation  of  Photographic  Cloud  Measurements,”  by 
Dr,  K.  G.  Olsson. 

- New'  Zealand  Contributions  to  Kew  Museum.  — The 

Rev.  W,  Colenso,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  of  Napier,  New  Zealand,  to 
w’hom  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Gardens  is  indebted  for  many  valuable 
contributions  extending  over  a  long  series  of  years,  has,  the  “  Kew 
Bulletin”  asserts,  recently  sent  an  interesting  illustration  of  ancient 
Maori  use  in  the  form  of  a  dish  some  10  inches  long  and  8  laches  broad, 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  Totara  (Podocarpus  Totara,  A.  Cunn).  The 
outer  bark  is  partially  scraped  away  and  the  remainder  very  evenly  bent 
or  curved  into  a  boat-shaped  form,  the  ends  being  folded  and  brought 
together,  and  neatly  tied.  These  dishes  were  used  by  the  Maoris  for 
filling  with  water  and  placing  in  the  tops  of  trees  to  entice  pigeons  who 
came  to  drink,  when  a  spear,  which  had  been  previously  arranged  in  the 
tree,  was  suddenly  let  loose,  piercing  and  killing  the  bird.  Mr.  Colenso, 
in  a  paper  on  “  Reminiscences  of  the  Ancient  Maoris,”  published  in  the 
“Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,”  vol.  xxiv.,  1891,  p.  451, 
describing  the  use  of  these  dishes  says  : — “  I  may  here  mention  that  I 
have  seen  these  Totara  bark  dishes  with  water  in  them  fixed  high  up  on 
the  big  branches  of  trees  in  the  woods  in  the  Urewera  country,  having 
flax  nooses  so  set  over  the  water  as  to  catch  and  hold  fast  the  pigeon  in 
its  drinking.  I  have  seen  Pigeons  so  caught,  the  Maoris  climbing  the 
trees  naked  with  the  agility  of  monkeys  to  secure  their  prizes.”  Another 
contribution  to  the  Kew  collection,  made  by  Mr.  Colenso,  is  a  belt  made 
of  the  long  orange-yellow  leaves  of  the  Pingao  (Dromoschrenus  spiralis, 
Ilooh,  /.),  a  spreading,  seaside  cyperaceous  plant,  which  is  said  to  be 
extremely  strong  and  durable.  This  is  also  referred  to  at  p.  465  of 
Mr.  Colenso’s  paper  before  mentioned. 

- Birmingham  Branch  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 

Benevolent  Institution. — A  special  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Counties  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association  was 
held  last  week  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  local  branch  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  presided, 
and  there  was  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  Treasurer  ; 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  Secretary  ;  and  Mr.  Vallance,  as  representing  the 
Bath  and  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Institution,  addressed  the  meeting. 
Professor  Hillhouse  and  Messrs.  J.  Pope,  Spinks,  and  Hughes  were  also 
present.  Mr.  Veitch,  referring  to  the  great  advantages  offered  to 
gardeners,  nurserymen,  market  gardeners,  and  their  w-idows  by  joining 
the  Benevolent  Institution,  said  that  since  the  Institution  was  founded 
they  had  distributed  £61,000  in  pensions.  To  become  a  life  member 
the  gardener  had  to  contribute  a  guinea  a  year  for  fifteen  years,  or  ten 
guineas  down.  Life  members  if  incapacitated  for  work  on  reaching  the 
age  of  sixty,  and  not  receiving  an  income  of  over  £30  per  annum,  were 
entitled  to  a  pension  of  £20  per  year,  and  the  widow  of  a  subscriber 
to  £16  per  annum.  The  Institution’s  liabilities  now  amounted  to 
£2700  per  annum.  This  year  they  wanted  to  raise  about  £13,000,  and 
so  be  enabled  to  increase  the  number  of  pensioners.  Mr.  Ingram  also 
spoke  of  the  advantages  of  the  Institution,  and  Mr.  Vallance  gave  an 
outline  of  the  work  done  in  the  Bath  and  Bristol  district.  After  some 
discussion,  Mr.  Pope  moved,  “That  steps  be  taken  to  form  a  branch 
of  the  Gardeners’ Royal  Benevolent  Institution  in  Birmingham.”  This 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Spinks,  and  carried  unanimously. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  FOR  EXHIBITING. 

In  your  issue  of  February  22ad  (page  152)  Mr.  J.  A.  Williams  gave 
a  list  of  hardy  plants  for  exhibition  at  and  from  the  last  week  in  June. 
Would  he,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  who  are  not  “  amateur 
champions,”  ask  those  who  kindly  supplied  him  with  their  opinions 
as  to  which  were  the  best  varieties  to  grow,  and  what  is  their  relative 
worth  as  to  each  other  for  exhibition  in  the  matter  of  points?  in  other 
words  could  he  get  out  a  similar  list  to  those  given  of  Roses  showing 
which  count  the  most  ?  For  this  purpose  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
bunches  are  of  equal  merit  as  to  colour  and  size  of  fiower. 

Further,  could  Mr.  Williams  help  the  uninitiated  in  the  matter  of 
manures  for  hardy  flowers,  stating  which  are  generally  most  beneficial, 
having  regard  to  the  different  soils  and  aspects,  and  at  what  stages  of 
growth  they  are  best  given,  and  whether  in  liquid  form  or  otherwise  ?— » 
Inquirer, 
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Newly  Imeorted  Orchids. 

Owing  to  the  incrensed  facilities  for  transit  and  improved 
modes  of  collecting  and  packing,  imported  Orchids  now  arrive  in 
this  country  in  much  better  condition  than  formerly  ;  still  there 
are  often  many  plants  in  a  consignment  that  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  taking  from  the  sale  room,  and  it  behoves  those  who  are 
baying  to  be  careful  in  their  selection. 

Plants  of  pseudo-bulbous  Orchids  will  frequently  be  found  to 
have  started  into  growth  on  the  passage,  and  are  to  be  seen  with 
pale  sickly  looking  shoots,  which  soon  die  when  the  plants  are 
brought  to  the  light,  and  in  consequence  back  breaks  have  to  be 
depended  on,  while  sometimes  the  plants  die  outright.  Those  that 
are  chosen  should  have  fairly  good  sound  bulbs,  and  what  is  of  still 
greater  importance  plump  though  dormant  eyes,  which,  when 
introduced  to  heat  and  moisture,  grow  away  without  any  check. 

Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Vandas,  and  those  of  a  similar  habit, 
Cypripediums,  Masdevallias,  and  others  not  bearing  pseudo-bulbs, 
should  have  healthy  leaves,  firm,  and  sound  at  the  axils  if  they  are 
expected  to  do  well.  The  first  thing  needful  when  the  plants 
arrive  is  a  thorough  and  very  careful  cleansing  of  all  parts, 
and  all  dead  leaves,  bulbs,  and  roots  should  be  cut  clean  away. 
Perform  this  latter  operation  judiciously,  as  much  that  at  first  sight 
looks  useless  will  often  produce  growths  that  tend  to  make  a  plant 
well  furnished,  and  it  is  better  to  leave  a  doubtful  bulb  to  be 
afterwards  removed  than  to  cut  away  a  sound  eye.  When  all  are 
cleared  they  may  be  spread  out  on  a  slightly  moist  stage,  or 
suspended  head  downwards  from  the  roof  in  an  Orchid  house,  a 
moist  stove,  or  a  warm  vinery,  and  lightly  dewed  with  tepid 
water  from  the  syringe  or  a  fine- rose  can  once  or  twice  daily. 
After  a  week  or  two  of  this  treatment  the  plants  will  generally  be 
showing  some  signs  of  activity  by  pushing  new  roots  or  growths, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  plants  on  blocks  in  baskets  or 
in  pots  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  different  species. 

Erect  -  growing  Orchids,  such  as  Dendrobium  aureum, 
D.  chrysotoxum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  Cattleyas,  Lycastes,  Brassias, 
and  Oncidiums  should  be  placed  in  pots  filled  nearly  to  the  rim 
with  clean  crocks,  merely  surfaced  over  with  the  usual  compost, 
and  supported  with  a  few  small  stakes.  Those  with  long  pendulous 
bulbs,  as  D.  Devonianum,  D.  Pierardi,  and  D.  macrophyllum,  will  be 
more  easily  fixed  in  position  if  wired  to  small  blocks,  and  these 
inserted  in  pots  or  wood  baskets  with  just  sufficient  compost  to 
hide  the  blocks.  Distichous-leaved  Orchids,  such  as  Phalsenopsis, 
Vandas,  and  Angrsecums.  are  best  potted  in  clean  crocks,  a  little  live 
sphagnum  moss  being  mixed  with  them  towards  the  top,  while 
plants  intended  for  blocks  may  be  fixed  in  the  usual  way,  either 
with  copper  wire  and  tacks,  or  strips  of  cork,  or  both  as  is  most 
convenient. 

The  present  is  a  very  suitable  time  for  procuring  newly 
imported  plants,  as  they  have  the  summer  before  them  to  recover, 
and  it  will  greatly  assist  the  growth  of  all  cool  house  Orchids  if 
during  the  first  year  after  being  imported  they  are  given  a 
temperature  of  from  10°  to  15°  higher  than  that  usually  recom¬ 
mended  for  established  plants. — H.  R.  R. 

Dendrobium  PuALiENOPSis  Schroderianum. 

A  correspondent  writing  to  an  American  contemporary  gives 
his  experience  of  this  beautiful  Orchid  as  follows  ; — “  Established 
plants  generally  flower  in  the  dull  autumn  months  and  are  very 
useful  then,  but  those  now  in  bloom  were  obtained  last  June  as 
dried  imported  plants,  and  consequently  started  late.  They  all 
grew  well,  and  every  plant  is  now  showing  flowers.  There  is  a 
wide  range  of  colour  in  the  plants  already  flowered,  some  being 
dark  and  others  pure  white,  with  rose  shadings  over  the  peta's  and 
lip.  The  paler  forms  are  certainly  the  more  pleasing,  and  seem  to 
predominate.  "When  this  Dendrobium  becomes  fully  established 
and  makes  a  growth  equal  to  that  of  the  imported  plants,  we  shall 
be  su’-prised  at  the  number  of  flowers  to  each  spray. 

“  Full  exposure  to  the  sun  in  winter  is  necessary  to  mature  the 
growth,  especially  where  this  has  been  made  late,  and  also  a 
position  in  the  warmest  house,  with  a  minimum  of  60°  at  night. 
It  is  essentially  a  warm-house  plant.  Even  when  in  bloom  it  does 
not  do  to  move  the  plants  to  a  cooler  temperature,  as  the  flowers 
soon  spot  and  quickly  decay  from  damp.  Another  point  worth 
noting  is  that  a  very  small  portion  of  potting  material  is  sufficient 
about  the  roots,  at  least  until  the  plants  become  well  established. 


We  place  them  in  shallow  pans  with  holes  in  the  sides,  and  suspend 
them  close  to  the  roof  glass.  Thrips  and  red  spider  are  very 
partial  to  the  young  shoots,  but  in  the  growing  season  frequent 
spraying  will  keep  these  pests  in  check  and  benefit  the  plants  also.” 


EARL’S  COURT  EXHIBITIONS  AND  PRIZE  MONEY. 

It  is  announced  that  from  May  to  October  an  Exhibition  of 
British  Industries  will  be  held  at  Earl’s  Court.  Additional  attrac¬ 
tions  in  the  shape  of  flower  shows  on  an  extensive  scale  will  be 
arranged  during  June  and  September.  The  principal  object  of  the 
Exhibition  is  to  illustrate  as  far  as  possible  the  industries  of  Great 
Britain,  with  special  reference  to  the  advance  made  in  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  in  new  inventions  during  the  past  few  years.  A  special 
feature  will  be  made  of  the  various  industries  which  can  be  shown  in 
actual  operation.  Fine  art  exhibits  will  have  a  large  section  allotted  to 
them,  and  the  gardens  will  be  improved  and  beautifled.  The  buildings 
will  be  lighted  by  electricity,  and  the  grounds  will  be  illuminated.  The 
exhibits  will  be  divided  into  seven  sections — manufactures,  mechanical 
engineering,  machinery  and  electricity,  agricultural,  mining  and 
metallurgy,  science,  and  flne  arts.  We  are  informed  that  the  management 
will  not  be  the  same  as  last  year. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  exhibitors  at  last  year’s  series  of  shows  who  now 
apply  for  their  duly  won  prize  money,  I  would  mention  a  case  recently 
tried  in  one  of  the  Hampshire  county  courts,  which  seems  to  run  pretty 
much  on  all  fours  with  the  Earl’s  Court  case.  An  exhibitor  of  dogs  at  a 
canine  society’s  show  won  prizes  to  the  value  of  £2  10s.  Being  unable 
to  obtain  the  money  he  sued  leading  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
secretary.  The  Court  non-suited  him  as  against  the  committee,  but 
gave  a  verdict  against  the  secretary  for  the  sum  named  with  costs. 
If  the  county  court  judgment  as  shown  above  be  good  law,  then  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  Earl’s  Court  exhibitors  had  an  equally  good  case  against 
the  chief  officials  of  those  shows.  Can  it  be  possible,  as  so  freely 
stated,  that  it  is  intended  to  organise  another  series  of  flower  shows  at 
Earl’s  Court  this  year  ?  Though  these  will  be  under  different  manage¬ 
ment  they  must  be  prejudiced  by  last  year’s  experience  unless  clear  and 
definite  undertakings  are  announced  for  the  prompt  and  undoubted 
payment  of  the  prize  money. — A. 


Just  a  line  to  say  that  I  received  by  the  last  post  this  evening 
(March  27th)  my  cheque  for  prize  money, &c.,  due  from  the  Earl’s  Court 
Exhibition  of  last  year.  Medals  are  announced  to  follow.  Very  many 
thanks  for  your  valuable  help  in  publishing  letters  concerning  this 
business.  We  are  all  indebted  to  you. — James  Hudson. 

[Having  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  Earl’s  Court  Shows  we 
tried  to  do  the  same  to  a  body  of  men  who  contributed  so  effectively  to 
them,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  conceive  that  the  successful  exhibitors 
would  be  eventually  met  otherwise  than  in  an  honourable  manner.  The 
deferred  payment  of  prize  money  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Exhibitions  in 
question,  and  greater  promptitude  in  other  directions  is  from  every 
point  of  view  desirable.  Mr.  Hudson’s  announcement  will  give  general 
satisfaction.  We  do  not  feel  quite  at  liberty  at  present  to  state  the 
precise  natu  re  of  the  settlement  of  this  question.] 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

March  27th. 

There  was  a  bright  display  of  flowers  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  on  tbe  above-mentioned  occasion.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
were  well  represented,  the  same  applying  to  Orchids  and  hardy  flowers, 
including  Narcissi.  Some  good  vegetables  were  also  exhibited. 

Fruit  Committee. — Present :  P.  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  and 
Dr.  Hogg,  with  Messis.  G.  Bunyard,  A.  H.  Pearson,  T.  F.  Rivers,  J.  Cheal, 
G.  Taber,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  A.  Dean,  A.  J.  Laing,  T.  Glen,  J.  Hudson, 
G.  Woodward,  G.  Wythes,  F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Sage,  H.  Balderson,  and 
J.  Wright. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  duties  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  are  always  light,  and  the  present  occasion  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Only  two  dishes  of  seedling  Apples  were  sent,  one  by  Mr. 
Bourne,  Beckenham,  the  fruits  resembling  Wyken  Pippin  externally, 
but  in  texture  different,  and  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  old  favourite  ; 
the  other  by  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  a  variety  raised  from  the 
Blenheim  Pippin,  and  closely  resembling  Rymer,  on  which  variety  it 
was  no  improvement.  No  special  award  was  merited  in  either  of 
these  cases. 

In  the  vegetable  department,  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens, 
had  a  great  field  day ;  but  first  we  may  notice  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  W. 
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Shephard  of  Wallop,  Hants.  This  was  a  new  “  Salad  Kale.”  He  had 
sown  seeds  of  the  Kale  which  he  exhibited  in  pots,  and  the  young  plants 
were  ready  for  cutting  like  Mustard — used,  in  fact,  in  the  same  way  as 
young  Rape  plants.  There  Is  nothing  new  about  the  variety  of  Kale,  a 


duced — thirty-two  varieties  of  vegetables,  quite  an  impo9ing''array, 
containing  many  excellent  dishes,  including  Leeks,  Parsnips,  Ellam’s 
Early  and  Veitch’s  Early  Cabbage,  Purple  and  Lily  White  Seakale, 
Asparagus,  Beet,  Mushrooms,  Cucumbers,  Albert  Victor  Potatoes 


Fig.  40.— BBAUMONTIA  GRANDIFLORA.  {See  'page  244.) 


plant  of  which  was  sent ;  it  is,  in  fact,  very  old  and  useful,  the  Green 
Bnda  Kale,  sometimes  sold  as  Chou  de  Milan.  The  new  “  Salad  Kale  ” 
was  rot  considered  either  a  novelty  or  possessing  any  special  value. 

Mr.  Wythes  arranged  the  best  exhibit  of  the  kind  he  has  yet  pro- 


(excellent).  Kidney  Beans,  Penzance,  Veitch’s  Early  Spring  and 
Sprouting  Broccoli,  Read’s  Hearting,  Scotch  Curled,  also  Cottagers’ 
Kale,  Lettuce,  and  Coleworts.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  was  unani¬ 
mously  recommended. 
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FliOBAL  Committee. — Present ;  W.  Marsliall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
Rev.  H,  H,  D’Ombrain,  Messrs.  J,  Fraser,  O.  Thomas,  J.  Lalng,  H.  Herbst, 
R.  Dean,  G.  Stevens,  C.  F.  Pause,  J.  Jennings,  R.  B.  Lowe,  0.  Jeffries, 
T.  Godfrey,  J.  D.  Pawle,  C.  E.  Shea,  T.  Baines,  H.  Turner,  G.  Gordon, 
and  G.  Paul. 

A  handsome  collection  of  Cyclamens  was  staged  by  the  St.  George’s 
Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  W,  The  plants  were  splendidly  grown,  and  a 
great  diversity  of  colour  was  represented  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  a  group  of  hardy 
flowering  shrubs,  prominent  in  which  were  Forsythia  intermedia 
(award  of  merit),  F.  Fortunei,  F.  suspensa,  Prunus  my robalana  plena, 
P.  Pissardi,  Ribes  carnea  grandiflora.  Genista  praecor,  Andromeda 
formosa.  Magnolia  stellata  plena,  Pyrus  japonica  rosea,  and  Lilacs 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  The  same  firm  also  showed  Roses  Miniature 
and  Crimson  Rambler ;  Amaryllises  Minerva,  Star  of  India,  Ida  Green¬ 
wood,  Novelty  (award  of  merit,  see  below),  and  Picturata  ;  Cannas 
Golden  Star  and  0  )met.  From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  came  a 
splendid  collection  of  cut  flowers  from  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  Amongst 
the  most  noticeable  were  Rhododendrons,  Magnolia  conspicua,  M.  stel¬ 
lata,  Pieris  floribunda,  Pyrus  Maulei,  Clematis  balearica.  Erica 
mediterranea,  C.  codonodes,  Prunus  in  great  variety.  Spiraea  Thunbergi, 
Daphne  Mezereum,  Ribes  aureum,  and  Spiraea  prunifolia.  Mr,  Allen, 
Gunton  Park  Gardens,  Norwich,  sent  blooms  of  the  brightly  coloured 
Aldborough  Anemones.  Flowers  of  Carnations  La  Villette  and  Dodo 
were  exhibited  by  E.  Domaille,  Esq.,  La  Colombelle,  Guernsey. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  showed  blooms  of  blue  Primroses,  many 
of  the  shades  amongst  which  were  very  intense.  A  variety  named 
Elizabeth  Brodie  was  adjudged  an  award  of  merit. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  staged  a 
small  but  interesting  collection  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  comprising 
Magnolia  stellata,  Corylopsis  spicata,  Andromeda  speciosa  cassinae folia, 
and  Rhododendron  Schlippenbachi.  Plants  of  Tetratheca  ericoides  in 
splendid  condition  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Balchin  &  Son, 
Hassocks  Nurseries,  Sussex.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing, 
exhibited  a  group  of  Primroses,  amongst  which  were  noticed  some  very 
charming  colours.  Very  beautiful  was  Queen  of  the  Whites,  which 
received  an  award  of  merit  (silver  Banksian  medal).  A  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  to  the  St.  George’s  Nursery  Co.  for  a  plant  of 
Asparagus  plumosus  Sanderi,  which  will  be  found  described  below. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited  some  splendid  Clivias, 
amongst  which  were  noticed  Mrs.  Laing,  Stanstead  Beauty,  Sulphurea, 
Salmonea,  Mrs.  Broome,  Magnet,  Lord  Wolverton,  and  Harry  Laing 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  A  collection  of  Amaryllises  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway.  Ladas,  Lady  Dorring- 
ton.  Dr.  Masters,  Ophelia,  Emperor  Frederick,  Distinction,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  were  amongst  the  best.  A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to 
Mr.  J.  Fitt,  gardener  to  Earl  Cowper,  Panshanger,  Hertford,  for  grand 
pieces  of  Beaumontia  grandiflora  superba  (see  below).  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  showed  Caladium  Gaspard  Crayer  (award  of  merit),  Amaryllis 
Olympia  (award  of  merit),  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  atro-purpureum 
(first-class  certificate,  see  below),  A.  S.  delicatum,  and  varieties  of 
Rothschildianum  were  also  noticed.  Messrs.  P.  Barr  &  Sons,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  arranged  a  charming  collection  of  Daffodils. 
Emperor,  Horsfieldi,  Sir  Watkin,  Henry  Irving,  and  numerous  others 
were  well  represented  (silver  Flora  medal). 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  Daffodils  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne, 
Dunstan  Vicarage,  Lincoln,  was  first  with  a  charming  exhibit.  Empress, 
Maximus,  Sir  Watkin,  Countess  of  Annesley,  Telamonius  plenus,  Ard 
Righ,  Incomparabilis,  Queen  Bess,  and  Leedsi  were  amongst  the  best. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  Bassalleg,  Newport,  Mon.,  was  second  with  a  smaller 
but  choice  selection.  Golden  Spur,  Sir  Watkin,  Henry  Irving,  Princeps, 
Wm.  Goldring,  Horsfieldi,  Obvallaris,  Minnie  Hume,  Princess  Mary, 
triandrus  calathinus,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Backhouse,  Glory  of  Leiden,  Emperor, 
and  Barri  conspicuus  were  particularly  prominent.  The  stiff  stereo¬ 
typed  market  style  of  arrangement  was  departed  from  in  this  exhibit. 
Mrs.  Fortescue  Tynte,  Tullow,  Co.  Carlow,  was  placed  third.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons  staged  a  collection  of  seedling  Narcissi,  amongst  which 
were  some  very  charming  varieties.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Apple- 
shaw,  Andover,  staged  a  group  of  hybrid  Narcissi.  One  of  the  type  of 
Obvallaris  was  of  great  excellence,  as  also  was  a  white,  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  pallidus  prsecox  and  cernuus.  Some  forms,  crosses  between 
white  and  yellow  varieties,  were  very  fine,  as  also  were  numerous  others 
in  this  exhibit.  G.  H.  Cammell,  Esq.,  Heathersall,  Sheffield,  showed  a 
seedling  bloom  from  cernuus  of  much  beauty  and  substance. 

Oechid  Committee.— H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Dr. 
Masters,  Messrs.  J.  O’Brien,  H.  M.  Pollett,  F.  Mason,  W.  Protheroe, 
W.  H.  White,  H.  J.  Chapman,  E.  Hill,  S.  Courtauld,  T.  B.  Haywood, 
J.  Douglas,  and  H.  Ballantine. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  contributed  a  fine  group  of 
Orchids  tastefully  arranged.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  were  Odonto- 
glossum  elegans  Sander’s  var.  (award  of  merit),  0.  Edwardi,  Spathoglottis 
aurea,  Cypripedium  Elliottianum,  Phaius  Sanderianus,  Coelogyne 
Dayana,  and  some  fine  blooms  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  sent  a  collection  com¬ 
prising  some  well-grown  plants  of  Ccelogyne  crisiata  alba,  Cypripedium 
Morganise,  Lycaste  plana,  Vanda  tricolor  superba,  and  Angrascum 
modestum  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co., 
Southgate,  had  a  small  group,  amongst  which  were  Vanda  tricolor, 
Lewis’s  var.,  Cattleya  Schrbderse,  Dendrobium  Wardianum  Lowi,  and 
Odontoglossum  Halli  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  W.  Thompson,  Esq., 
Walton  Grange,  Stone  (gardener,  Mr.  Stevens),  staged  a  number  of 


Odontoglossums  and  Dendrobiums,  the  most  attractive  of  which 
were  O.  sceptrum  waltonense  (award  of  merit)  and  D.  Wardianum 
purpurescens.  W.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill 
(gardener,  Mr.  Cragg),  staged  a  fine  piece  of  Chysis  bractesoena 
growing  on  a  block  of  wood  (first-class  certificate). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  few  Orchids,  including  Oalantbe 
striata,  Phaltenopsis  F.  L  Ames,  Epidendrum  Endresio-Wallisi,  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Adrastus,  and  Dendrobium  Euryalus  (first-class  certificate), 
Baron  Schroier,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine),  atag^ 
some  splendid  spikes  of  Odontoglossums  and  a  few  plants  of  the  attrac¬ 
tive  Laelia  vitellinum  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton  Nursery,  exhibited  some  plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  and  a 
small  Cypripedium  named  G.  Gurney  Fowler,  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  C.  Godfroyae  and  C.  barbatum.  R.  F.  Measures,  E-q,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  sent  cut  blooms  of  Vanda  tricolor,  including 
some  splendid  forms.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  contributed  some  choice  Dendro¬ 
biums  and  other  Orchids.  Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  for 
Eria  seridostachya  and  Maxillaria  Lawrenciana,  and  a  first-class  certi¬ 
ficate  for  Dendrobium  superbum  Huttoni  (silver  Flora  medal).  Sir 
John  Edwards,  Thamesfield,  Henley-on-Thames  (gardener,  Mr.  Hatch), 
exhibited  a  large  plant  of  Cypripedium  candatum,  for  which  a 
cultural  commendation  was  awarded. 

Cektificates  and  Awaeds  of  Mebit. 

Amaryllis  Novelty  (Paul  &  Son). — A  charming  variety  with  medinm 
sized  flowers  of  a  novel  colour.  The  segments  are  rich  rosy  mauve 
striped  white  (award  of  merit). 

Amaryllis  Olympia  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  magnificent  variety  with 
rich  crimson  segments.  The  plant  exhibited  bore  two  scapes  each 
carrying  three  fine  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum  atro-purpureum  (J.  Veitch  k  Sons).— 
This  variety  has  a  rich  crimson  spathe  of  medium  size,  the  margin  being 
shaded  purple  (first-class  certificate). 

Asparagus  plumosus  Sanderi  (St.  George’s  Nursery  Co.). — An 
exceedingly  graceful  plant,  the  foliage  being  more  finely  cut  than  that 
of  A.  plumosus  nanus  (first-class  certificate). 

Beaumontia  grandiflora  superba  (Mr.  J.  Fitt,  Panshanger) — This  is 
a  beautiful  shrubby  plant  for  a  warm  conservatory.  The  flowers  are 
large,  white,  green  at  the  base,  and  trumpet  shape.  Is  this  not  the 
same  as  Beaumontia  grandiflora  (fig.  40,  page  243)  which  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  April,  1886,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
by  Mr.  Ruffet,  then  of  Panshanger  Gardens,  Hertford  ?  On  that  occasion 
also  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee  (first- 
class  certificate). 

Caladium  Gaspard  Crayer  (J.  Veitch  k  Sons). — The  leaves  of  this 
variety  are  medium-sized,  green,  blotched,  and  veined  red  (award  of 
merit). 

Chysis  bractescens  (W.  C.  Walker,  Esq.). — A  fine  piece  of  this  curious 
Orchid  was  exhibited.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  inside  of 
the  lip  being  yellow,  tinged  red  (first-class  certificate). 

Dendrobium  Euryalus  (J.  Veitch  k  Sons). — This  is  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  D.  nobile  and  D.  Ainsworthi,  and  in  habit  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  first-named  parent.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  bright 
rosy  mauve,  as  is  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip.  The  throat  is  a  rich  dark 
crimson,  with  a  distinct  white  margin  (first-class  certificate). 

Dendrobium  superbum  Huttoni  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — A  good  form 
with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  front  portion  of  lip  being  also 
white,  the  throat  purplish  crimson  (first-class  certificate). 

Forsythia  intermedia  (Paul  k  Son).— An  early  flowering  shrub; 
large  yellow  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  elegans,  Sander's  var,  (F.  Sander  k  Co.). — This  is  an 
excellent  variety.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  lemon  yellow,  heavily 
blotched  with  brown  (award  of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  sceptrum  waltonense  (W.  Thompson,  Esq.).  —  A 
splendid  form,  sepals  and  petals  heavily  blotched  with  reddish  brown 
(award  of  merit). 

Primrose  Elizabeth  Brodie  (G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.). — A  rich  purple 
coloured  variety,  flower  large,  with  bright  yellow  eye  (award  of  merit). 

Primrose  Queen  of  the  Whites  (R.  Dean). — A  useful  variety,  bearing 
flowers  of  a  creamy  white  shade  (award  of  merit). 

The  Rabk  Trees  and  Shbubs  in  the  Abnold  Abbobetum; 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
Tuesday  last  an  essay  on  “Tne  Rare  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  United  States,”  by  Mons.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin,  of  Paris, 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  Mods,  de  Vilmorin  was  present,  and 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Masters  there  was  a  fair  audience. 

In  opening  his  subject  the  essayist  remarked  that  the  Arboretum, 
comprising  some  176  acres,  was  situated  about  six  miles  south-west  of 
Boston.  It  was,  he  said,  of  historical  interest,  being  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Arnold,  and  contained  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  world.  The  ground  bad  for  the  most  part  been  trenched,  and 
was  undulated,  the  various  slopes  facing  different  aspects,  being  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs  that  needed  special  positions.  The  summers  in 
that  locality  are  hot,  but  not  so  dry  as  in  other  States,  though  cold  in 
winter,  the  temperature  frequently  fall.ng  to  10°  -below  zero.  From 
this  it  will  be  gathered  that  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  are  quite  hardy,  and  may  be  grown  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 

So  far  as  possible  the  various  genera  are  arranged  in  botanical  order,  and 
such  as  Kalmias  and  other  dwarf  shrubs,  which  spring  up  spontaneously 
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as  undergrowth,  are  encoaraged  to  thrive,  these  serving  to  prevent  drought 
daring  the  summer.  The  specimens,  in  most  cases,  are  planted  in 
groups  of  from  five  to  ten,  one  plant  of  each  kind  being  allowed  sufficient 
space  to  develop  properly.  Many  of  the  trees,  although  not  long  planted, 
are  20  feet  high,  but  the  Conifers  as  yet  have  not  made  much  growth. 
In  the  private  grounds  of  Professor  Sargent,  as  well  as  other  places  in 
the  district,  the  essayist  remarked  that  he  had  seen  some  splendid  trees 
during  his  visit  in  June  and  July  of  last  year. 

Among  the  many  species  of  rare  trees  and  shrubs  which  Mons.  de 
Vilmorin  referred  to  in  his  excellent  paper  were  the  Magnolias.  These, 
he  said,  are  as  yet  only  to  be  seen  in  the  grounds  of  the  botanical  school 
connected  with  the  Arboretum,  but  there  is  a  very  fine  collection,  M.  parvi- 
fiora.  a  new  kind  from  Japan,  grows  well  at  Boston  grafted  on  a  stock 
of  M.  acuminata  and  flowers  profusely  every  year.  Clematis  paniculata 
planted  against  a  south  wall  also  blossoms  freely  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  this  he  thought  would  prove  a  suitable  climber  for  the  south 
of  England.  Berberis  Thunbergi  and  others  are  grown  extensively,  and 
he  was  surprised  to  see  the  Stuartias  flourishing,  because  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  a  single  successful  grower  of  these  in  France.  The 
Maples,  Vines,  and  Ilex  are  well  represented,  the  small  black  fruits  of 
Ilex  glabra  being  very  interesting.  Wistarias  and  Sumachs  are 
favourite  plants,  the  first  named  being  grown  as  standards  several  feet 
in  height.  Specimens  of  Prunus  pendnla  and  P.  pumila  form  beautiful 
objects  when  in  bloom,  as  do  the  many  species  of  Roses,  Spiraeas,  Pyrus, 
Weigelas,  and  Lilacs  that  are  cultivated.  Styrax  japonica  he  noticed 
does  well,  whereas  near  Paris  it  would  not  thrive,  and  the  Rhododendrons 
are  very  distinct.  In  some  private  grounds  near  he  observed  a  singular 
Wa'nut,  which  Professor  Sargent  considered  a  natural  hybrid  between 
Juglans  nigra  and  an  American  species. 

Dr.  Masters  remarked,  that  Mons.  de  Vilmorin’s  paper,  whilst  being 
full  of  interest  and  giving  every  satisfaction,  brought  feelings  of  regret 
that  once  the  R.H.S.  had  an  arboretum  as  fine  as  that  at  Arnold.  It 
was  gratifying  to  know,  however,  that  a  splendid  arboretum  existed  at 
Kew.  Mr.  Nicholson  briefly  alluded  to  his  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States,  observing  that  Prunus  pendula  was  one  of  the  floral  treasures  of 
the  world. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mons.  M.  de  Vilmorin  for  his  essay,  and  Sir  John 
D.  Llewelyn,  Bart,  for  kindly  sending  some  Rhododendrons,  concluded 
the  proceedings. 


Rugby  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society. 


We  are  informed  that  the  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Rugby 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Rugby,  on  November  14th  and  16th,  Liberal  prizes  are  offered,  and  a 
good  display  will,  no  doubt,  be  forthcoming.  Mr.  W.  Bryant,  8,  Barby 
Road,  Rugby,  is  the  Secretary. 

M,  Francois  Delaux  and  Madame  Simon  Delaux. 

Chrysanthemum  growers  will  join  with  us  the  feelings  of  regret 
with  which  we  record  the  death  of  M,  Francois  Dtilaux  of  Toulouse, 
which  took  place  on  the  3rd  inst.  M.  Fran9oi8  Delaux  was  in  his  80th 
year,  and  was  the  father  of  M.  Simon  Delaux,  the  well-known  French 
Chrysanthemum  raiser.  We  understand  that  this  sad  event  has 
proved  doubly  disastrous  to  M.  Simon  Delaux,  for  on  the  10th  inst.  the 
wife  of  the  latter  suddenly  fell  down  dead.  Madame  Delaux  for 
twenty  years  past  assisted  her  husband  in  his  great  Chrysanthemum 
work. 

Promised  Novelties  in  Chrysanthemums. 

Much  of  the  present  popularity  of  our  favourite  flower  depends 
upon  the  ever-varying  form,  colour,  and  new  departures  which  it  makes 
almost  every  season.  Scarcely  a  year  goes  by  without  something 
unexpected  turns  up,  and  as  long  as  this  continuous  uncertainty  and 
frequent  surprises  are  maintained  the  Chrysanthemum  will  retain  its 
hold  upon  popular  esteem.  In  looking  over  the  new  catalogues  of 
seedlings  for  the  current  year  I  notice  Louis  Lacroix  promises  us  a  new 
Anemone  of  a  velvety  blood-red  colour,  a  variety  which  if  it  answers  its 
description  would  materially  help  to  brighten  the  show-boards  in  that 
class.  So  many  of  these,  especially  the  Japanese  Anemones,  were  of 
the  rosy  lilac,  or  undecided  mauve  tints,  that  it  was  a  positive  relief 
when  Sabine,  M.  Charles  Lebocqz,  M.  Pankoucke,  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  some  good  crimson  Anemones. 
M.  Boucharlat,  who  has  not  sent  out  anything  of  surpassing  excellence 
since  1888,  when  he  gave  us  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Geo.  Daniels,  and  Condor, 
announces  the  distribution  of  several  gigantic  varieties,  Aug,  Pelissier, 
Madame  Gindre  and  Cardinal  Vaughan  being  those  most  worthy  perhaps 
of  being  looked  out  for  next  autumn. 

Amongst  M.  Ernest  Calvat’s  seedlings,  which  most  of  our  introducers 
will  be  sure  to  have,  Le  Colosse  Grenoblois  is  an  enormous  flower. 
Those  who  saw  the  bloom  he  staged  at  one  of  the  N.C.S.  floral  meetings 
will  be  anxious  to  see  it  when  grown  by  capable  English  cultivators 
and  without  coarseness.  For  mere  size  there  is  nothing  like  it, 
the  colour  is  a  rosy  white  striped  lilac,  and  a  note  should  be  made  of  it 


by  those  on  the  qui  vive  for  large  show  flowers.  Madame  Carnot,  a  large 
white  Japanese  from  the  same  raiser,  is  also  promising. — P.  __ 

Stopping  Chrysanthemum  for  Timing  the  Blooms. 

No  one  values  more  than  I  do  the  useful  information  elucidated  by 
discussing  knotty  points  of  culture.  Many  diverse  opinions  have  lately 
been  given  on  this  subject  which  will,  without  doubt,  be  productive  of 
much  good,  and  I  fully  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  in  the 
matter  of  “  timing  the  buds  ”  by  practising  a  judicious  system  of 
stopping,  and  by  rooting  the  cuttings  at  intervals,  but  it  is  quite  a  new 
idea  to  me  that  the  latter  is  a  more  haphazard  way  of  bringing  about 
the  desired  result  than  the  former. 

Even  Mr.  Fergusson  (page  206)  makes  no  attempt  to  prove  the  point, 
but  is  satisfied  with  making  the  assertion.  All  known  methods  of 
“  timing  ”  Chrysanthemum  buds  are  to  a  certain  extent  haphazard, 
because  the  erratic  variations  of  seasons  affect  the  plants  so  much,  and 
I  think  will  always  do  so,  no  matter  what  system  is  practised.  I  have 
tried  the  plan  of  stopping  with  several  varieties  during  the  last  five  years, 
but  find  it  by  no  means  so  reliable  as  Mr.  Fergusson  maintains.  Daring 
some  seasons  it  answers  well  enough,  in  others  the  desired  result  is  not 
attained.  Chrysanthemum  growers  in  the  north  are,  I  believe,  quite 
independent  of  terminal  buds.  Not  so  with  growers  in  the  south,  for 
this  reason.  They  may  manage  to  get  their  crown  buds  at  the  right 
time,  but  in  consequence  of  a  spell  of  hot  weather  in  September  find 
their  flowers  come  so  rough  or  deformed  as  to  make  them  useless  for 
exhibition  purposes.  i  nvRrOMJ 

The  best  and  most  successful  growers  in  the  south  each  year  stage 
many  good  terminal  flowers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  often  find 
it  impossible  to  obtain  deep  solid  blooms  from  crown  buds.  The  great 
depth  to  be  found  in  terminal  flowers  from  really  strong  plants  caused 
them  to  be  fancied  rather  than  despised.  Stopping  may  answer  very 
well  in  some  localities  and  seasons,  but  I  venture  to  advise  growers  not 
to  be  too  hasty  in  adopting  the  plan  largely  till  they  have  proved  how 
it  will  stand  the  test  of  different  seasons. — H.  DUNKIN, 


A  NATIONAL  FRUIT  CULTURE  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Rivers’  proposal,  page  220,  of  the  formation  of  a  National 
Bornological  Society  may  be  good  or  otherwise,  but  the  proposed  title  is 
objectionable,  not  one  tithe  of  the  public  would  understand  the  appella¬ 
tion  or  comprehend  its  objects.  If  we  could  have  a  “  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Fruit  Culture,”  or  “  A  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Fruit  Culture  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  everyboiy  would,  in 
either  case,  understand  what  its  objects  were,  and  the  raison  WHre  of 
its  existence.  All  the  same,  do  not  let  it  be  forgotten  that  some  previous 
efforts  in  the  same  direction  have  not  proved  successes.  We  had  the 
"Fruit  Growers’  Association,”  I  think  it  was  named,  but  it  has  collapsed. 
There  was  another  body  that  had  about  it  a  strong  flavour  of  Covent 
Garden,  and  was  thought  to  have  a  membership  of  one  man.  That,  too, 
seems  to  have  collapsed  ;  and  were  our  judgment  to  be  guided  by  these 
examples,  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Rivers’  proposal  is  bound  to  fail,  even 
if  for  a  time  realised,  either  becauss  such  a  society  really  be  not  wanted, 
or  else  because  it  fails  to  find  pecuniary  support. 

Obviously  the  proper  Society  for  the  promotion  of  fruit  culture  in 
Great  Britain  should  be  the  R.H.S.,  but  it  by  no  means  rises  to  the 
occasion,  although  it  may  plead  that  it  does  its  best.  The  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  way  of  any  new  society  is  the  getting  of  funds  to  carry  on 
whatsoever  of  work  they  have  to  do.  We  have  of  horticultural  societies 
now  a  myriad,  and  their  maintenance  becomes  a  heavy  burthen  to  those 
who  wish  to  see  them  useful.  Many  of  these  exist  more  for  the 
pecuniary  benefit  of  exhibitors  than  any  other  very  useful  purpose, 
and,  presumably,  no  society  could  exist  a  year  even  without  holding 
a  competitive  exhibition  of  the  particular  produce  it  favoured,  To 
organise  these  exhibitions  and  pay  the  prizes  at  once  swallows  up  nearly 
all  the  resources  of  these  societies,  and  no  other  tangible  benefits  follow. 
I  think  it  is  nearly  time  subscribers  to  all  sorts  of  societies  did  ask 
themselves  whether  some  other  results  from  their  subscriptions  might 
not  be  looked  for  than  the  mere  benefiting  of  exhibitors. 

Coming  back  to  fruit,  however,  the  suggestion  which  comes  from 
Mr.  Rivers  reads  oddly  in  face  of  the  intimation  you  give  that  the 
R.H.S.  is  proposing  to  hold  a  great  fruit  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
the  autumn.  Here  is  evidence  that  the  old  Society  is  desirous  of  doing 
something  for  the  promotion  of  British  fruit  culture,  even  though  it  be 
but  a  competitive  exhibition.  But  then  could  any  national  society  do 
much  more  ?  There  have  been  fruit  conferences  at  the  Palace.  The 
R.H.S.  could  surely  organise  one  at  the  same  place  again  next  autumn 
if  the  said  show  should  take  place.  Could  a  national  society  do  much 
more  ?  But  what  does  Mr.  Rivers  mean  by  a  national  society  being 
soon  formed  into  a  Royal  society  ?  Does  he  mean  that  it  should  be 
incorporated  by  Royal  charter,  and  be  hampered  as  the  R.H.S.  is  with 
its  charter  ?  That  seems  absurd.  Not  10,000  Royal  cbarters  can 
galvanise  into  life  a  society  that  has  no  national  life,  or  fails  to  secure 
popular  support.  National  Chrysanthemum,  Rose,  and  other  special 
societies  cover  very  limited  areas  and  subjects  after  all,  but  a  national  or 
British  society  for  the  culture  of  fruit  or  improving  it  must  have  very 
wide  and  great  aims.  The  work  would  not  have  to  be  seen  in  mere 
exhibitions,  but  in  thousands  of  unpretentious  ways,  and  it  would  need 
not  only  a  huge  membership  but  a  large  income  to  enable  it  to  do  useful 
work.  Neither  of  these  is  probable.  The  public  pocket  is  now  strained 
to  the  very  uttermost.  Meritorious  objects  are  failing  for  lack  of 
monetary  support,  and  it  would  in  such  case  be  folly  further  to  add 
pecuniary  burthens. — A.  D. 
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Clashing  of  Rose  Shows. 


Rbfebbino  to  my  recent  remarks  on  a  remedy  for  these  unfortunate 
■occurrences,  and  “  D,,  Beal's  ”  reply  and  criticism  on  my  statements,  I 
would  now  call  attention  to  the  “Times”  of  March  23rd,  page  10, 
wherein  there  is  an  article  on  “  The  Coming  Cricket  Season.”  A  list  of 
the  best  matches  alone  are  given,  those  from  May  to  August,  mostly 
arranged  under  the  supervision  of  the  M.C.C,  The  list  is  of  264  separate 
events.  Of  these  103  are  classed  and  specified  in  capital  letters  by  the 
■“  Sportsman  ”  as  “  first-class  matches,”  the  others  being  public  school  and 
county  matches.  Our  Rose  fixtures,  so  far,  amount  to  twenty-five  in  all. 

1  would  call  attention  to  these  comparative  figures  as  a  further  proof  of 
the  absurdity  of  “  D.,  Deal's  "  argument,  and  his  erroneous  statement 
of  figures  in  support  thereof.  The  fact  is  we  do  not,  as  a  society,  try  to 
avert  the  evil  of  clashing  ;  as  it  is  nobody’s  business  in  particular,  we 
abut  our  eyes,  let  the  whole  subject  remain  as  an  annual  annoyance,  and 
trust  to  chance  to  bring  matters  right.  In  no  other  class  of  amusement 
do  the  authorities  who  are  supposed  to  preside  allow  matters  to  shape 
their  own  course. 

National  Rose  Society— The  Habkness  Silveb  Cup. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Son,  of  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  have  most  generously  offered  a  silver 
cup,  value  25  guineas,  for  competition  at  the  N.R.S.  metropolitan 
Show,  Crystal  Palace,  this  year  and  in  following  years.  The  cup  is 
given  to  growers  of  under  1000  exhibition  Roses,  is  to  be  competed  for 
in  a  cla  s  for  twelve  varieties,  is  to  be  won  thrice  (not  consecutively) 
before  becoming  the  property  of  the  winner,  and  is  to  be  called  the 
“  Harkness  challenge  cup.”  I  may  mention  that,  in  addition  to  this 
oup  being  the  handsomest  prize  ever  given  by  an  individual  or  firm  to 
the  National  Rose  Society,  it  is  also  a  new  departure,  in  its  being  the 
first  important  recognition  of  the  smaller  growers,  who  constitute  the 
mainstay  of  our  Society’s  finances.  It  should  give  a  decided  impetus  to 
the  smaller  growers,  and  I  trust  may  be  another  source  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  them  to  persevere  in  Rose  growing  and  exhibiting.  I  am 
certain  that  the  members  will  cordially  join  me  in  acknowledging  the 
generosity  which  has  prompted  the  great  Yorkshire  firm  to  give  such  a 
splendid  gift  to  our  Society. — Chables  J.  Geahame. 

[The  spirited  action  of  Messrs.  Harkness  and  their  splendid  gift 
cannot  fail  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  existing  amateurs  who  cannot 
devote  acres  of  ground  to  Roses,  while  it  is  bound  to  increase  the 
number  of  growers  and  stimulate  them  to  adopt  the  best  means  in  their 
power  for  the  highest  possible  development  of  the  Rose.  Bravo  1 
Yorkshire.] 

Pbospects  of  the  Coming  Season. 

Nevbe  in  my  recollection  have  our  Roses  shown  better  promise  than 
at  present.  From  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country  I  hear 
a  similar  report,  and  unless  we  get  a  sharp  frost  from  now  up  to  the  end 
of  May  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  most  successful  break  into  new 
growth.  At  one  time,  during  the  opening  of  this  year,  the  extra  severe 
weather  threatened  to  do  considerable  injury.  Not  only  was  it  colder 
than  usual,  but  the  frost  was  accompanied  by  a  most  searching  east  and 
north  wind.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  excellent  ripening  of  last  autumn, 
almost  all  the  wood  has  come  through  the  ordeal  unscathed. 

We  have  three  important  periods  in  the  cultuie  of  Roses— a  ':ood 
growth  and  thorough  ripening,  exemption  from  severe  winter  injury, 
and  freedom  from  sharp  spring  frosts  after  new  growth  has  commenced. 
Satisfaction  as  regards  one  or  two  of  these  is  of  no  use  whatever  with¬ 
out  the  third.  We  have  realised  the  two  former  fairly  well,  and  now 
all  depends  upon  the  present  spring  and  early  summer.  After  the 
experience  of  1893  it  is  well  to  add  early  summer,  for  the  excessive  heat 
and  drought  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  general  failure  of  that 
year  as  the  two  or  three  sharp  frosts  of  late  spring.  It  is  the  May  and 
early  June  frosts  which  do  so  much  injury  to  young  growth.  With 
exemption  from  these,  we  are  almost  certain  of  a  good  Rose  season. 

I  have  now  almost  completed  my  pruning,  and  find  the  wood  of 
all  varieties  and  classes  in  an  exceptionally  sound  condition  when  I 
bear  in  mind  their  exposure  to  a  frost  ranging  between  20’’  and  32°. 
Teas  and  Noisettes  have  stood  the  test  remarkably  well,  and  again  proved 
how  hardy  the  bulk  of  the.se  grand  classes  are.  Ma  Capucin, 
Madame  Cusin,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Niphetos,  and  La  Boule  d’Or 
were  the  most  injured  in  the  former  class ;  Celine  Forestier,  Mar4chal 
Niel,  Narcisse,  and  Solfaterre  faring  worst  among  the  Noisettes.  I  did 
not  notice  any  injury  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  except  to  a  few  of 
the  notoriously  tender  kinds. 

It  is  always  cheering  to  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a  successful  season 
among  one’s  favourite  flower,  and  the  prospects  for  1894  are  remarkably 
good  as  far  as  established  plants  are  concerned. 

When  we  turn  to  the  buds  which  were  inserted  during  the  previous 
summer  the  outlook  is  not  so  satisfactory.  Many  of  them  are  black  and 
dead.  Some  of  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  drought  and  excessive  heat, 
the  little  sap  there  was  being  dried  up  much  more  than  usual.  We  also 


had  some  difficulty  in  inserting  the  early  summer  buds,  as  the  bark 
lifted  worse  than  I  have  noticed  for  many  years.  Those  which  were 
budded  later,  after  the  few  early  autumn  showers,  have  taken  much 
better,  and  thanks  to  the  mild  weather  at  the  clcse  of  the  jear  set  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner. 

Maiden  dwarfs  upon  the  Manetti  are  pushing  strongly  and  forward, 
while  those  on  the  seedling  and  hedge  Briar  are  only  swelling.  Of  the 
two  I  prefer  the  appearance  of  the  latter  at  present,  but  it  is  much  too 
early  yet  for  any  definite  forecast  of  the  coming  Rose  season.  At 
present  we  can  only  rejoice  in  having  got  over  the  results  of  an  excep¬ 
tionally  unfavourable  summer,  and  we  look  for  some  little  compensation 
for  the  disappointments  of  1893. — Peactice. 


OLIVIAS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 

It  would  be  impossible  at  any  season  of  the  year  to  go  to  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons’  Nurseries  at  Forest  Hill  without  seeing  something 
which  tends  at  once  to  instruct  and  to  interest.  The  name  of  Laing  is 
renowned  in  the  Begonia  world,  for  has  not  the  respected  head  of  the  firm, 
Mr.  John  Laing,  striven  for  years  to  place  these  plants  on  the  high 
pinnacle  of  excellence  and  popularity  that  they  now  enjoy  ?  And  what 
able  assistants  and  co-workers  he  has  in  his  two  sons.  Then  see  to  what 
a  state  of  perfection  the  Caladium  has  been  brought,  and  here  again 
let  credit  be  given  where  it  is  undoubtedly  due,  for  assuredly  this  firm 
has  done  its  share,  and  perhaps  more  in  this  advancement.  A  third 
instance  of  the  firm’s  enterprise  and  perceptive  powers  in  recognising 
a  flower  which  must  become  popular  may  be  found  in  the  Olivia,  or  as 
they  were  once  called,  and  doubtless  still  are  by  many  persons,  Imanto- 
phyllums,  but  the  former  is  correct,  and  certainly  the  easiest  to  write 
and  speak,  so  to  that  let  us  cleave. 

The  advance  that  has  been  made  of  late  years  is  really  marvellous. 
The  Olivia  of  to-day  is  a  truly  handsome  plant,  carrying  symmetrical 
trusses  of  flowers  and  having  rich  dark  green  strap-shaped  leaves,  some 
of  which  are  erect  while  others  possess  a  graceful  pendulous  habit, 
which  sets  off  the  flowers  admirably.  The  individual  blooms  are  large 
and  shapely,  forming  at  the  head  of  a  stout  stalk  a  cluster  of  from 
thirty  to  forty.  After  the  flowers  have  gone  the  grower  can  watch  the 
development  of  the  seed  pods,  which  are  somewhat  slow  in  reaching 
maturity,  taking  rather  more  than  twelve  months  ;  these  eventually 
turn  crimson  scarlet  in  colour,  and  form  ai  additional  attraction  to  an 
already  beautiful  plant.  The  colouration  of  the  flowers  is  not  yet  very 
greatly  diversified,  ranging  in  various  shades  of  orange  red,  but  these 
are  of  that  exquisite  softness  to  which  justice  can  rarely  be  done  in 
writing.  A  few  will,  however,  be  mentioned  and  described  as  well  as 
possible,  and  to  all,  whether  satisfied  or  not,  the  advice  is  tendered  to 
make  the  journey  to  Laing’s  and  see  for  themselves,  and  the  sooner  they 
find  the  opportunity  to  do  so  the  better,  for  they  are  sure  to  derive 
satisfaction  from  the  visit. 

A  variety  which  at  once  claims  attention  owing  to  the  intensity  of 
the  colour  is  Harry  Laing.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  the  truss  on  the 
young  plant  noticed  was  of  medium  size  ;  the  colour  is  a  bright  orange 
scarlet,  the  effect  of  which  is  much  accentuated  by  the  pale  yellowish 
white  throat.  It  is  an  acquisition,  of  which  more  will  be  heard  later 
when  a  stock  of  plants  has  been  secured.  In  direct  contrast  to  the 
former  is  the  much  older  Sulphurea,  which  is,  as  its  name  would  lead 
one  to  suppose,  a  pale  sulphur  yellow  of  a  peculiar  soft  and  pleasing 
shade.  Mrs.  Laing  bears  handsome  trusses  of  orange-red  flowers,  the 
throat  of  which  is  lemon  in  colour.  Another  variety  of  great  merit  is 
Lord  Rosebery,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  broad,  and  of  a  deep 
orange-red  shade.  The  blooms  are  excellent  in  form,  and  the  truss  is 
one  of  the  most  compact.  Patrick  Davidson  has  flowers  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  foregoing,  but  they  are  longer,  and  the  divisions  are  very 
much  narrower  and  pointed,  the  truss  being  of  great  size.  Lord 
Wolverton  is  one  of  the  finest.  The  blooms  are  very  large,  very  deep 
orange-red  in  colour,  and  with  a  yellow  throat.  It  is  unquestionably 
a  variety  with  a  future.  Stanstead  Beauty  has  long,  narrow  petals  and 
sepals,  the  colour  of  which  is  bright  orange-red,  with  a  yellow  and  w>i;,e 
throat.  Many  other  varieties  of  equal  merit  could  be  mentioot  ?,  out 
these  must  suffice;  let  readers  go  and  judge  for  themselves. 

The  culture  of  Olivias  is  simple,  a  greenhouse  temperature  be'nz 
admirably  suited  to  their  requirements.  If  flowers  are  desired  early 
they  may  be  had  with  the  aid  of  bottom  heat,  and  the  display  where  a 
number  of  plants  are  grown  may  be  much  prolonged.  A  compost  of 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  silver  sand  should  be  provided,  and  during  the 
summer  months  abundance  of  water  must  be  supplied  ;  while  just  as 
the  flower  spikes  appear  an  occasional  watering  with  liquid  manure  is 
usually  followed  by  the  most  beneficial  results.  They  are  said  to  stand 
a  great  amount  of  neglect,  so  those  amateurs  who  have  little  time  to 
devote  to  their  greenhouse  would  do  well  to  procure  a  few  Olivias  to 
afford  them  flowers  during  the  months  of  spring. — H.  J. 


TABERN^MONTANAS. 

Tabeen^montana  coronaria  flore-pleno  is  a  beautiful  evergreen 
flowering  shrub  which  at  one  time  most  deservedly  occupied  a  very 
prominent  position  amongst  stove  plants.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  so  much  appreciated  at  the  present  time  as  its  merits  deserve.  In 
habit  and  character  it  is  very  similar  to  the  much-prized  Gardenia.  Its 
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flowers,  which  are  freely  prodaced  from  the  forks  of  the  branches  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  in  a  cluster,  are  pure  white  and  very  fragrant. 
Having  been  very  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  I  will 
relate  my  experience,  trusting  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal. 

Cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  may  be  inserted  any  time  during  the 
spring  or  summer,  but  I  much  prefer  the  spring.  Two  or  three  cuttings 
may  be  placed  in  a  GO-size  pot,  afterwards  plunging  in  a  good  bottom 
heat.  When  rooted  the  young  plants  must  be  removed  from  the  frame 
and  gradually  inured  to  air,  afterwards  placing  them  singly  in  small 
pots.  Use  a  compost  of  good  lumpy  loam  and  fibry  peat  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  one-third  partly  decayed  leaf  soil  with  a  little  dried  cow 
manure,  and  a  fair  portion  of  sharp  silver  sand.  Before  the  roots 
become  much  restrict^  for  room  the  plants  should  have  liberal  shifts 
as  becomes  requisite,  for  on  no  account  must  they  be  allowed  to 
become  root-bound  or  they  will  quickly  present  a  stunted  appearance. 
The  process  of  watering  must  be  very  judiciously  performed  till  the 
roots  have  taken  full  possession  of  the  soil, 
after  which  water  may  be  applied  with  greater 
freedom.  Where  practicable  I  recommend  a 
stock  of  young  plants  to  be  raised  every  two 
or  three  years,  as  by  this  method  much  better 
flowers  are  produced  than  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  from  older  plants. 

Having  so  far  dealt  with  the  cultivation 
of  young  plants  I  will  now  make  a  few  re¬ 
marks  in  reference  to  old  ones  ;  for  although, 
as  before  mentioned,  the  flowers  are  not  so 
large  as  on  younger  plants,  they  are  never¬ 
theless  produced  in  much  greater  numbers, 
thereby  making  them  indispensable  where  a 
large  supply  has  to  be  maintained.  Plants 
that  are  too  large  for  general  requirements 
should  be  kept  rather  dry  for  two  or  three 
days  after  flowering,  after  which  they  may 
be  pruned  back  to  the  old  wood.  No  fear  need 
be  entertained  in  reference  to  over-pruning, 
as  I  know  of  no  hardwooded  plant  that  re¬ 
covers  itself  after  severe  pruning  more  readily 
than  the  Tabernaemontana.  The  plants  should 
be  liberally  syringed  two  or  three  times  a 
day  till  the  young  growths  appear,  at  which 
stage  it  will  be  necessary  to  repot  them. 

Remove  some  of  the  old  soil  from  the  ball, 
afterwards  placing  the  plants  in  the  same 
sized  pot  as  it  was  previously  in,  using  a 
compost  similar  to  that  above  recommend^. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  Tabernsemontanas, 
one  of  the  best  being  T.  cymosa  flore  pleno, 
which  is  represented  in  the  illustration 
(fig.  41).  This  variety,  it  appears,  was 
originally  obtained  from  a  Belgian  garden, 
and  by  some  growers  is  considered  superior 
to  the  double  T.  coronaria.  It  is  occasionally 
offered  in  trade  catalogues  as  T.  camassa, 
and  is  said  to  be  more  profuse  in  blooming 
than  the  first-mentioned  and  generally  grown 
form. 

Tabernsemontanas  are  subject  at  all 
stages  of  their  growth  to  the  attacks  of 
various  insect  pests,  mealy  bug  being  especially  troublesome.  A 
sharp  watch  must,  therefore,  be  kept,  and  upon  their  first  appearance 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  their  removal,  for  if  once 
this  pest  is  vllowed  to  become  thoroughly  established  it  will  be  found 
very  difficult  to  eradicate  it.  One  of  the  best  insecticides  that  I  have 
found  for  the  removal  of  mealy  bug  is  petroleum.  This  should  be  used 
in  proportion  of  a  wineglassful  to  3  gallons  of  water,  the  whole  being 
thoroughly  mixed  by  filling  the  syringe  two  or  three  times,  and  returning 
its  contents  back  into  the  can,  repeating  this  operation  at  about  every 
six  or  eight  syringefuls.  If  this  is  performed,  say,  once  a  fortnight,  and 
the  plants  syringed  twice  a  day  with  clean  water,  it  would  do  much 
towards  preventing  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  at  the  same  time  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  growth  of  the  plant. — G.  Paeeant. 


REPORT  OF  OBSERVATIONS  OF  INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 

Miss  Eleanok  A.Oemerod’s  seventeenth  report  has  reference  to 
insects  and  common  farm  pests  during  the  year  1893,  with  methods  of 
prevention  and  remedy. 

As  representing  the  importance  of  the  work  of  this  accomplished 
lady  and  indefatigable  worker,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  last  year 
(1893)  she  “received  inquiries  regarding  about  (or  upwards  of)  145 
distinct  species  of  infestation.”  Of  these,  twenty -eight  subjects  are 
treated  in  a  very  plain,  yet  scientific  and  elaborate  way,  so  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  nature  of  the  attack,  nor  making 
any  mistake  in  applying  the  preventives  or  remedies. 

The  report  opens  with  a  startling  illustration — excellent  engravings 
of  the  male,  female,  and  caterpillar  of  the  lappet  moth,  Gastropacha 
quercifolia,  Linn,,  “  all  from  life.’’  Although  the  caterpillar  is  hardly  so 


fearful  in  appearance  as  the  figurative  dragon  the  mythic  St.  George  is 
said  to  have  vanquished,  it  is  dreadful  enough  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  fruit  growers  ;  but,  fortunately,  it  is  “  only  here  and  there 
they  have  attacked  our  young  trees.”  This  is  consolatory,  for  so  large 
an  animal  as  this  is  figured  and  the  ravages  it  commits — “every  vestige 
of  leaf  eaten  ” — may  well  make  cultivators  quake  in  their  shoes. 
Fancy  “  caterpillars  of  ...  a  length  of  from  4  or  5  inches  ”  feasting 
and  fattening  on  our  Apple  and  other  fruit  trees.  One  thing  is 
certain,  there  cannot  be  any  excuse  for  allowing  trees  to  be  devoured 
by  the  monster,  as  it  is  easily  seen,  and  the  application  of  5-inch 
pruning  nippers  across  its  middle  will  make  speedy  work  of  it  and 
similar  pests,  which  are  not  pleasant  to  handle.  Miss  Ormerod  suggests 
collecting  and  selling  the  caterpillars  to  entomologists  or  naturalists. 
This  reminds  me  that  the  offering  of  Is.  each  for  caterpillars  of  the 
death’s  head  moth  in  a  newspaper  led  to  the  trampling  of  Potato  fields 
by  boys,  and,  later,  to  digging  up  the  Potatoes. 

Our  old  friend  the  collier  or  Bean  aphis  was  “  unusually  prevalent 
during  the  hot  and  dry  season  of  1893,”  and  no  wonder,  for  farmers 
allow  it  to  foster  on  Ragged  Robin  and  docks  in  their  field  hedge  sides, 
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and  then  are  amazed  whence  the  black  louse  on  the  Beans  comes  from. 
Miss  Ormerod  advises  cutting  off  the  tops  of  the  infested  Bean  plants 
in  good  time ;  old  and  excellent  advice,  good  alike  in  field  and  garden. 

Gout  fly  attack  on  corn  and  grass  crops  is  rext  alluded  to,  and  it 
was  “  worse  on  those  plots  which  were  deficiently  manured,  while  on 
those  plots  which  were  fully  manured,  that  is,  received  all  the  necessary 
constituents  for  healthy  and  vigorous  plant  growth,  the  injury  done 
was  insignificant.”  This  shows  that  good  cultivation  aids  crops  against 
their  insect  as  well  as  their  fungal  enemies.  Little  grain  moth  receives 
a  generous  share  of  attention,  also  the  haystack  moth,  hessian  fly— 
which  does  not  appear  to  gain  much  hold  in  this  country,  mainly 
through  Miss  Ormerod’s  efforts  in  diffusing  knowledge  and  means  of 
contending  with  its  attacks  since  1887. 

“  Rose  chafers  have  caused  serious  mischief  in  many  localities 
during  the  past  season.”  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  parents  of  the  grubs  that  presently  ruin  the  adjacent  lawns  and 
meadows  by  preying  on  the  roots  of  the  grass.  The  authoress  rightly 
observes  that  “  twenty-one  grubs  or  somewhat  more  to  a  foot  square  of 
ground  .  .  would  be  somewhere  about  one  grub  to  every  2^  inches  of 
grass  roots,  and  the  results  are  necessarily  serious.”  Reference  is  made 
to  the  value  of  starlings  and  of  fowls  in  this  connection,  also  rooks.  The 
old-fashioned  drenching  of  the  ground  with  gas  liquor  as  a  cure  for 
ground  insects,  and  cockchafer  grubs  in  particular, is  also  mentioned.  It 
is  an  excellent  remedy,  as  I  have  proved.  In  one  place  we  used  the 
gas  liquor  from  the  works,  where  gas  was  made  for  lighting  the  mansion 
on  the  park  land,  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  distributing 
it  with  a  liquid  manure  cart,  and  it  made  the  grass  grow  famously, 
while  neither  starlings  nor  rooks  worked  that  part  of  the  land  as  they 
did  that  where  it  had  not  been  used.  It  browned  the  grass  a  little, 
killed  the  moss,  and  a  luxuriant  crop  of  grass  followed. 
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At  last — the  Gooseberry  and  Ivy  red  spider  has  been  named.  Why 
Bryobia  praetiosa  instead  of  B.  speciosa  ?  This  changing  of  names  is 
tantalising.  But  are  the  Ivy  and  Gooseberry  red  spider  the  same 
species?  Surely  there  is  a  diflference  between  the  Ivy  red  spider 
(B,  speciosa),  Gooseberry  red  spider  (B,  praetiosa),  and  Clover  red  spider 
(B.  pratensis),  or  is  the  difference  mere  variation  due  to  the  host  ? 
Alteration  in  colour  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  of  aphides  on 
different  host  plants,  and  this  change  has  given  rise  to  species  !  Any¬ 
way,  the  confusion  of  names  by  scientists  does  not  give  cultivators 
confidence  in  their  nomenclature.  The  names  change,  but  the  insects 
remain  the  same.  They  cannot  be  one  thing  at  one  time,  something  else 
at  another,  excent  the  egg,  larvae,  pupa,  insect.  But  however  much 
scientists  may  differ,  cultivators  will  find  the  usual  mixture  of  softsoap 
and  sulphur,  or  of  softsoap  and  petroleum,  complete  remedies  for  any  of 
the  red  spider  race.  They  are  better  and  safer  than  Paris  green  or  any 
poisonous  mixture. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  scale  (Lecanium  ribis,  FiteJi)  is  a  decided 
hit — natural  and  well-executed  figure  of  an  old  pest,  hitherto  without  a 
clear  definite  identification,  I  have  compared  Miss  Ormerod’s  figures 
with  living  specimens  (March  14th),  and  find  them  singularly  accurate. 
Nothing  kills  these  scaly  pests  better  than  compounds  of  softsoap  and 
petroleum,  nor  prevents  their  attacks  more  decisively,  as  the  creeping 
scale  will  not  fix  on  a  branch  which  has  been  recently  coated  with  a 
petroleum  emulsion. 

The  next  chapter  is  on  a  beneficial  insect,  feeding  on  red  spider. 
Though  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admitting  the  usefulness  of  the  insects 
preying  on  the  destructive  of  their  class,  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  be 
protected,  for  1  find  that  what  will  kill  aphides  destroys  the  larvae  of 
ladybirds  feeding  upon  them  ;  indeed,  it  is  better  not  to  have  one  of 
either  in  a  garden  for  the  aphides  mean  ruin  to  the  growths  they  infest, 
and  the  ladybirds  are  perfect  pests  when  fruit  is  ripening,  for  they  have 
a  sweet  tooth — like  ants,  earwigs,  and  woodlice.  Miss  Ormerod  justly 
alludes  to  the  matter  of  preserving  friendly  insects  as  one  of  “  fancy  ;  ” 
and  one  of  her  correspondents  clenches  the  argument — “  the  wash  we 
used  was  more  successful  in  killing  the  larvm  which  prey  on  red  spider 
than  the  spiders  themselves.” 

Locusts  (presumably  imported)  were  sent  to  Miss  Ormerod  in  1893 
from  two  different  localities  in  this  country,  and  alive.  I  also  have  a 
specimen  locust  (!)  captured  on  Vines,  yet  it  is  not  a  foreign,  but  native 
species— Tetrix  campestris.  The  “report”  gives  figures  and  particulars 
of  the  Egyptian  and  American  locusts,  so  that  we  are  “  forewarned  ” 
against,  and  shall  know  how  to  contend  with  an  invasion  by  these 
devouring  hosts  should  they  make  an  attempt  on  our  shores. 

Surface  caterpillars  (larvae  of  hart  and  dart  moth)  have  not  been 
inactive  in  1893,  but  injured  Turnips,  Potatoes,  and  Mangolds  more  or 
less,  chiefly  in  the  south  of  England,  yet  it  has  been  known  to  be  a 
serious  trouble  in  places  much  further  north — to  wit,  Yorkshire. 

Slugworms  receive  particular  attention.  “  The  damage  done  by 
these  ugly  brutes  to  fruit  trees  is  very  often  immense  ;  especially  is  this 
the  case  during  dry  seasons.  They  are  found  on  most  species  of  Pyrus, 
Prunus,  Cerasus.  Rubus,  and  Amygdalus,  as  well  as  Crataegus,  Quercus, 
and  Betula.” — {Cmiicroii).  Dusting  the  trees  affected  with  quicklime 
soon  settles  these  pests. 

In  the  next  chapter,  on  pages  84-95,  a  mine  of  information  on  gall 
mites  is  sprung — rather  several  mines— from  Vienna,  America,  and 
various  places  in  this  country.  There  is  an  excellent  figure  of  the 
Pear-leaf  gall  mite  (Phytoptus  pyri)  and  an  infested  Pear  leaf.  The 
mite  is  at  least  one-third  longer  than  any  I  have  seen  in  England.  This 
shows  how  mites  are  affected  by  environment.  “  Sexually  developed 
mites  move  about  nimbly  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  They  are 
found  throughout  the  whole  year,  from  May  onwards  of  various  ages, 
and  have  many  broods,  so  that  multiplication  continues  uninterruptedly 
until  the  winterly  season.  They  disperse  themselves,  both  as  larvrn  and 
developed  mites,  in  the  leaf  and  flower  buds  of  the  one-year-old  twigs, 
embedded  in  the  felt-like  layer  of  hairs  on  the  inside  of  the  outer  bml 
scales.” — (Dr.  E.  L.  Taschenberg,  page  88.) 

Plum-leaf  funnel-shaped  galls,  Phytoptus  similis,  Xalepa.  This  is 
lamentable,  as  everybody  knew  it  as  P.  pruni,  Am.  The  technical 
description  aids  little — surely  farmers  and  gardeners  are  not  expected  to 
be  acquainted  with  continental  languages.  The  Black  Currant  bud  gall, 
P.  ribis,  Westwood,  is  n>‘xt  referred  to— allusion  made  to  the  “  minute 
gold  coloured  round  bodies  or  drops  .  .  .  recently  brought  forward  and 
figured  (in  this  country)  as  a  form  of  gall  caused  by  the  same  gall  mite 
that  forms  the  distorted  bud  gall.  This  I  believe  to  be  wholly  inaccu¬ 
rate.”  The  gold  coloured  round  bodies  are  shown  in  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  Report  on  Insects  and  Fungi  Injurious  to  Crops,  1892, 
plate  vii.,  fig.  2,  in  colours,  and  are  a  faithful  representation.  I  also 
gave  illustrations  of  the  blackening  of  Black  Currant  shoots  and  leaves 
by  mites  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  July  6th,  1893,  page  11,  which 
1  submit  are  strictly  accurate  —  all  from  life.  Miss  Ormerod  admits 
they  are  “  fluid  drops.”  If  not  “  little  globules  of  moisture  ”  caused  by 
mites,  what  are  they  the  result  of  ?  And  how  comes  it  that  these  gold 
coloured  bodies  are  only  found  on  growths  infested  with  Phytopti  / 

Daddy  longlegs  or  crane  fly  larv®  infesting  Strawberrv  plants  is 
ably  treated  on  pages  9.5-98.  The  leather-jackets  “commence  their 
work  of  destruction  by  severing  the  leaf  stems  from  the  roots  immedi¬ 
ately  below  the  ground  (why  plant  so  deeply  ?)  thus  killing  off  large 
numbers  of  otherwise  healthy  p’ants.”  Rape  cake  is  mentioned  as\ 
remedy. 

The  dreaded  root-knot  eelworm  infesting  Tomato  and  Cucumber  roots 
next  receives  liberal  treatment  (pages  99-  108),  and  is  verv  interesting 


and  disheartening.  Experiments  with  such  substances  as  “  magnesium 
sulphate,  iron  sulphate,  tartaric  acid,  lead  acetate,  citric  acid,  sodium 
sulphite,  sodium  hyposulphite, sodium  caustic,  potassium  sulphite,  potas¬ 
sium  permanganate,  potassium  chloride,  potassium  ferrocyanide,  potassium 
sulphide,  potassium  sulphate,  potassium  caustic,  potassium  acetate, 
carbolic  acid,  and  potassium  cyanide,”  at  the  rate  of  1,  2,  3,  and 
4  grammes  to  each  pot  were  unsatisfactory,  carbolic  acid  giving  best 
revolts.  “  Gaslime  (fresh)  up  to  20  grammes,  fresh  caustic  lime  up 
to  20  grammes,  tobacco  powder  up  to  8  grammes,”  were  equally  ineffectual 
in  killing  the  pests. 

“  The  plants  in  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  were  all  killed,  even  the 
plant  to  which  I  only  used  1  gramme  to  the  4^  lbs.  (of  soil).  The 
plants  in  the  gaslime  were  sickly  at  12  grammes  ;  but  the  eelworm  was 
not  even  checked  with  20  grammes.  Ail  the  other  plants  did  well,  and 
were  not  injured  in  the  least.  The  only  things  effectual  in  checking  the 
eelworm  were  carbolic  acid  and  potassium  cyanide,  when  4  grammes  to 
the  4i  lbs.  of  soil  were  used.  In  these  pots  only  the  smallest  trace  of 
eelworm  could  be  found,  whereas  the  pots  in  which  the  other  chemicals 
were  used  were  a  mass  of  knotted  roots.”  This  is  a  very  valuable  record 
and  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost  of  the  Report  (Is.  Cd.).  The  only  thing 
recommendel  is  carbolic  acid — 33  ozs,  to  15  cubic  feet  of  soil,  the  acid 
being  mixed  with  water  to  the  extent  of  twenty  times  its  bulk  and 
then  used,  a  water  pot  with  a  fine  rose,  thoroughly  mixing  the  soil 
afterwards. 

The  “  report”  is  replete  with  particulars  of  the  experiments,  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  no  substance  used  as  manure  had  any  effect  on  the 
eelworm.  This  is  an  unfortunate  feature  in  the  case,  there  is  a  still 
worse — the  sterilising  of  the  soil  by  destroying  the  micro-organisms, 
to  which  it  mainly  owes  its  natural  fertility.  Carbolic  acid  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  disinfectants,  a  great  microbe  killer,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  best  things  for  killing  weeds  on  walks,  yet  poisons  never  ought  to 
be  used  for  such  purposes  where  there  are  dogs  or  cats,  as  they  get  it  on 
their  fur. 

Diamondback  moth  caterpillars  seem  to  have  done  very  little 
damage  to  Turnips  in  1893.  This  is  made  up  for  by  the  wasps,  which 
opens  in  the  Report  with  an  engraving  of  the  neat  of  tree  wasp,  after  a 
sketch  from  an  original  specimen  by  Miss  Ormerod,  and  the  whole  wasp 
family  are  capitally  treated  and  illustrated  on  pages  111-140.  Every¬ 
body  will,  or  ought  to  know,  all  they  need  care  to  about  wasps  and 
hornets  after  reading  the  matter  carefully  and  mastering  the  particulars. 

Willows  are  not  forgotten.  There  are  particulars  of  the  attacks  of 
the  caterpillars  of  small  chocolate-tip  moth  on  Osiers  in  Ireland,  also 
“Feeble  prominent”  moth  caterpillars.  The  caterpillar  is  a  queer 
looking  creature,  a  zigzag-formed  thing  when  disturbed  on  Osiers,  it 
putting  itself  in  an  attitude  of  defence.  Willow  sawfly  closes  the 
“  seventeenth  report,”  except  a  first-rate  index,  which  is  equally  valuable 
with  the  whole,  and  quite  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  any  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  It  is  published  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent, 
and  Co.,  Stationers’  .Hall  Court,  London.— G.  Abbey. 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Grafting-  Fruit  Trees. — The  present  time  is  the  most  suitable  to 
carry  on  this  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  sap  is  becoming  active  and 
powerful,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  effecting  a  union  of  stock  and 
scion. 


Tongue  or  'Whip  Grafting. — This  style  is  used  when  stocks  are 
of  small  diameter,  such  as  the  headed-back  branches  of  young  trees 
which  have  proved  to  be  inferior  varieties,  and  upon  which  it  is  desired 
to  work  some  approved  sort.  It  is  also  a  suitable  style  for  working 
seedling  stocks,  being  largely  practised  as  a  safe,  easy,  and  effectual 
method. 

Preparation  of  the  Stocks. — As  this  method  of  grafting  can  only  be 
usei  on  small  or  comparatively  small  stocks,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut 
the  latter  down  before  the  workman  is  ready  to  operate.  In  young  trees 
shorten  the  branches  to  within  2  feet  of  their  origin,  making  a  short, 
clean,  sloping  cut  at  a  desirable  part  of  the  wood  where  the  bark  is 
smooth.  Next  make  a  slanting  cut  upwards  in  the  wood  of  the  stock 
at  a  length  of  about  3  inches.  The  formation  of  the  tongue  is  effected 
by  a  sloping  cut  inwards,  beginning  about  an  inch  below  the  top.  This 
incision  is  met  by  a  vertical  one  from  the  higher  part  of  the  first 
sloping  cut,  which  will  detach  a  thin  wedge-shaped  portion  of  wood. 
The  stock  is  then  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  scion. 

Preparation  of  the  Scions. — The  scions  having  been  selected  of  the 
same  thickness  as  the  stocks,  must  have  a  corresponding  cut  made 
downwards  on  one  side,  of  exactly  equal  length  to  that  upon  the  stocks. 
The  scions  should  be  healthy  wood  of  last  year’s  growth  cut  some  time 
back  to  ensure  their  having,  when  used,  quite  dormant  buds.  The 
central  parts  of  such  shoots  are  usually  the  best,  therefore  cut  off  the 
unrips  ends  and  the  bottom  portion.  The  length  of  each  scion  may 
be  6  or  8  inches  of  straight  ripe  wood,  with  bold  wood  buds.  Some 
growths,  however,  are  longer  jointed  than  others,  and  as  it  is  desirable 
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to  secure  a  length  of  wood  with  four  buds  the  shoots  must  be  cut 
accordingly.  Those  which  have  been  lengthened  through  being 
shaded  or  growing  in  crowded  parts  of  a  tree  are  unsuitable.  Short- 
jointed  wood  ought  to  be  secured  if  possible. 

Crown  or  Rind  Grafting. — This  mode  is  adopted  with  large  old 
trees  which  are  headed  down  near  to  the  main  stems  for  the  purpose  of 
being  worked  with  better  varieties.  Only  healthy,  vigorous-rooted  trees 
ought  to  be  grafted,  as  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  work  feeble  or  diseased 
trees.  It  is  difficult  besides  to  operate  on  trees  of  the  latter  character, 
particularly  if  branches  are  cankered  or  rough. 

Pregjaring  the  Stocks. — All  branches  over  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter 
are  best  worked  on  this  method,  because  several  grafts  can  be  placed  on  one 
stock.  It  is  usual  to  shorten  large  branches  in  the  winter  or  some  short  time 
previous  to  the  grafting  period, not  necessarily  to  the  exact  place  where 
grafts  are  intended  to  be  inserted,  but  near  to  that  point,  so  that  when 
the  time  actually  arrives  the  stock  needs  no  further  preparation  than 
a  small  slice  of  wood  removing.  The  bark  lifts  freely  near  fresh  cuts, 
because  better  supplied  with  sap  in  circulation.  In  this  form  of  graft¬ 
ing  cut  the  stocks  transversely,  leaving  the  wood  and  the  edges  of  the 
bark  very  smooth.  The  slits  in  the  bark  for  receiving  the  scions  may 
be  made  perpendicularly,  2  inches  in  length,  commencing  at  the  top  and 
cutting  just  through  the  bark. 

Preparing  the  Scions. — The  scions  should  be  of  the  same  character 
as  regards  ripeness  and  having  dormant  buds  as  for  other  forms  of 
grafting.  The  previous  year’s  wood  is  the  best,  being  young,  straight  and 
easily  manipulated.  Make  a  slanting  cut  down  one  side,  the  same 
length  from  the  base  as  the  slit  in  the  stock.  At  the  upper  point  of  the 
cut  remove  a  small  portion  of  wood  inwards  so  as  to  form  a  seat  for 
resting  the  scion  securely  upon  the  stock  when  inserted. 

Uniting  Stocks  and  Scions. — In  all  forms  of  grafting  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary  in  exactly  joining  the  inner  barks  or  albuminous  tissue 
of  stock  and  scion.  It  is  through  this  important  part  of  the  wood 
known  as  the  cambium  layer  that  the  sap  chiefly  circulates,  therefore  the 
exact  juxtaposition  of  the  living  cells  is  needful  in  seeuring  the  proper 
adhesion  and  completing  a  permanent  union.  In  some  cases  this  exact 
joining  cannot  be  eflEected  on  both  sides,  but,  if  possible,  it  should,  in 
order  that  a  truer  and  stronger  cohesion  may  be  accomplished.  If 
impossible  to  join  on  both  sides  careful  attention  must  be  given  to  one 
side,  or  failure  will  result.  In  whip  grafting  it  is  not  difficult  when  the 
stock  and  scion  are  each  of  equal  size. 

In  crown  grafting  the  joining  is  readily  done,  so  long  as  the  scion  is 
not  made  too  thin  and  the  graft  held  in  position.  Gently  raise  the  bark 
on  eaeh  side  of  the  slit  with  a  hardwood  or  ivory  wedge  just  enough  to 
admit  the  scion,  which  carefully  press  down  until  seated  on  the  stock. 
In  one  form  of  crown  grafting  the  leftside  of  the  scion  is  slightly  pared, 
and  when  inserted  in  the  slit  the  prepared  side  exactly  joins  the  edge 
of  the  cut  in  the  stock,  the  bark  not  being  lifted  on  that  side  at  all, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  it  is  raised  to  admit  the  scion  easily. 

Tying  and  Claying. — The  next  process  is  to  firmly  tie  in  the  grafts 
with  raffia  grass,  not  too  tightly,  but  so  that  the  junction  is  not  spoiled  ; 
then  cover  with  grafting  wax  or  a  composition  of  clay  and  cow  manure 
thoroughly  mixed  and  worked  into  a  plastic  mass.  The  object  is  to 
exclude  air  and  retain  moisture.  The  latter  acts  well  when  it  does  not 
frequently  crack  and  fall  away.  Should  it  do  so  the  apertures  must  be 
quickly  closed  again.  Grafting  wax  is  usually  preferred,  though  many 
adhere  to  the  clay  and  manure. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peacbes  and  ITectarlnes. — Earliest  Forced  Houses. — The  very 
early  varieties,  such  as  Alexander,  Waterloo,  Early  Beatrice,  and  Early 
Louise  will  soon  give  indications  of  ripening,  when  syringing  must 
cease,  and  the  leaves  that  shade  the  fruit  be  drawn  aside,  raising  the 
fruit,  if  necessary,  on  laths  placed  across  the  wires  of  the  trellis,  so  that 
its  apex  will  be  directly  to  the  light.  Do  not  hurry  such  varieties  as 
Hale’s  Early,  Stirling  Castle.  Royal  George,  and  Dymond  Peaches,  or  Early 
Rivers,  Lord  Napier  and  Elruge  Nectarines  during  the  stoning  process, 
but  continue  the  temperature  at  60°  to  65°  at  night,  70°  to  75°  by  day  with 
sun  heat,  and  about  65°  by  day  in  dull  weather,  avoiding  sudden 
fiuctuations  and  depressions.  Tie  the  shoots  to  the  trellis  as  they 
advance,  and  regulate  the  growths  for  future  bearing  so  as  not  to  have 
them  too  crowded,  as  by  giving  the  shoots  ample  room  the  fruit  is  1 
better  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  the  wood  for  another  year  j 
is  stouter  and  better  ripened.  Shoots  disposed  to  grow  more  than  J 
11  inches  may  have  the  points  pinched  off,  but  extensions  should  be 
trained  in  their  full  length.  When  the  stoning  process  is  over,  which  may 
be  ascertained  by  testing  a  few  fruits  with  a  knife,  the  crop  will  require 
regulating  for  the  final  swelling.  Very  vigorous  trees  may  be  allowed 
to  carry  more  than  one  fruit  to  each  square  foot  of  trellis,  while 
weakly  trees  should  not  be  permitted  to  bear  so  many.  Supply  liquid 
manure  to  weakly  trees,  the  inside  border  in  any  case  being  kept 
properly  watered,  mulching  the  surface  with  a  little  well-decayed 
manure.  This  will  secure  uniform  moisture  and  favour  the  surface 
roots. 

Trees  Started  at  the  New  Year. — The  fruit  should  be  thinned  to  few 
more  than  is  required  for  the  crop.  Avoid  sudden  checks  by  judicious 
ventilation,  cold  air  in  the  daytime  and  a  high  temperature  at  niaht 
proving  fatal  to  the  fruit  stoning.  A  night  temperature  of  60°  to  6.5°, 

5°  less  on  cold  nights,  and  65°  by  day  in  dull  weather,  with  70°  to  75° 
from  sun  heat  is  quite  sufficient. 

Trees  Started  Early  in  February. — Syringe  the  trees  occasionally  in 
dull  weather  and  twice  daily  in  bright,  but  avoid  heavy  synngings, 


especially  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  water  remaining  long  on  the 
leaves  interferes  with  their  elaborating  functions,  and  may  destroy  the 
tissues.  Allow  a  night  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  in  mild  weather,  venti¬ 
lating  from  65°,  permitting  an  advance  to  70°  or  75°  from  sun  heat,  but 
with  full  ventilation.  Attend  to  disbudding,  and  follow  it  up  day  by 
day  until  only  the  shoots  required  for  future  bearing  or  the  extension  of 
the  trees  are  retained.  A  shoot  must  be  left  at  the  base  of  those  now 
bearing,  and  another  on  a  level  with  or  above  the  fruit.  If  the  latter  is 
not  required  for  extension  it  should  be  stopped  at  a  few  joints  of  growth. 
In  the  case  of  trees  not  full  grown  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  shoots 
about  15  inches  apart,  calculating  from  the  base  of  the  last  year’s 
growth,  to  form  the  bearing  shoots  of  next  year,  the  terminals  being 
trained  in  their  full  length  as  space  permits.  Avoid  crowding  the 
growths,  as  they  then  become  weak  and  unfruitful.  Commence 
thinning  the  fruit  when  they  start  sw'elling,  removing  the  smallest 
first  and  those  on  the  under  side  of  the  trellis,  beginning  with  the 
weakest  part  of  the  trees,  thinning  proportionately  more  than  on 
stronger  wood,  whieh  from  carrying  more  fruit  will  tend  to  equalise  the 
vigour  of  the  tree.  Laying  in  the  shoots  requires  to  be  done  early  and 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  bring  down  the  shoots  too  sharply,  yet  it  is 
necessary  for  giving  the  right  direction  to  the  growths,  and  in  securing 
the  growths  to  the  trellis  space  must  be  left  for  their  swelling. 

Trees  Started  in  March. — While  the  trees  are  in  blossom  it  is  not 
desirable  to  syringe  them,  but  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  may 
be  secured  by  damping  available  surfaces  in  the  morning  and  early 
afternoon.  Prevent  a  vitiated  atmosphere  by  providing  a  little  air 
constantly  through  the  top  ventilators.  Maintain  the  night  temperature 
at  50°,  falling  5°  or  more  through  the  night  in  severe  weather,  50°  to  55° 
by  day,  and  65°  from  sun  heat. 

Latest  Houses. — The  blossoms  being  abundant,  remove  those  on  the 
under  side  of  the  shoots.  Shake  the  trees  daily  from  the  first  pollen 
ripening  until  the  last  of  the  blossom  requires  attention,  selecting  the 
early  part  of  fine  days  when  artificial  impregnation  is  resorted  to,  and  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  dust  every  blossom,  when  the  pollen  is  ripe,  with  a 
camel-hair  brush,  a  feather,  rabbit’s  tail  mounted  on  a  stick,  or  small 
plume  of  Pampas  Grass.  Any  trees  deficient  of  pollen  should  have  it 
taken  from  those  affording  some  plentifully,  such  as  the  small-flowered 
varieties.  Royal  George  Peach  and  Elruge  Nectarine.  Maintain  the 
temperature  at  40°  to  45°  at  night,  50°  to  55°  by  day,  in  all  cases 
aecompanied  by  slight  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  house,  which  must 
be  increased  when  the  temperature  reaches  50°,  and  full  at  65°. 

Unheated  Houses. — The  trees  are  coming  into  blossom.  Ventilate 
the  house  at  50°,  and  do  not  permit  an  advance  above  65°  without  full 
ventilation  top  and  bottom,  and  close  the  house  at  50°  in  mild  weather, 
but  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  frost  at  night  close  at  65°,  leaving  a 
little  air  to  allow  of  moisture  escaping.  In  mild  weather  leave  the 
ventilators  open  constantly  when  the  temperature  exceeds  50°.  Remove 
the  blossoms  on  the  under  side  of  the  shoots  where  there  is  a  super¬ 
abundance. 

IVIelons. — The  earliest  plants  will  have  fruits  set  or  setting  on  the 
first  laterals.  A  rather  drier  atmosphere  and  no  more  water  than  to 
prevent  flagging,  with  an  increase  of  temperature  of  about  5°,  and  a 
circulation  of  warm  air,  are  desirable  during  the  setting  period.  The 
flowers  should  be  fertilised  every  day  when  fully  expanded,  pinching 
out  the  points  of  the  shoots  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit.  When 
the  fruits  are  set,  and  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut,  give  the  bed  a 
thorough  watering,  and  in  a  day  or  two  add  soil  to  the  sides  of  the 
ridges  or  hillocks,  pressing  it  firmly,  and  again  supply  water.  Both  the 
soil  and  water  should  be  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  bed.  Stop 
the  subsequent  growths  to  one  or  tvo  joints,  and  prevent  overcrowding 
by  rubbing  off  shoots  for  which  there  is  not  room  for  tie  foliage  to 
have  full  exposure  to  light.  If  the  bottom  heat  be  increased  5°,  or  to 
85°,  it  will  assist  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  Do  not  overcrop  the  plants, 
but  leave  the  fruit  proportionate  to  the  vigour — two  on  weakly,  three  or 
fdur  on  vigorous,  and  very  strong  plants  may  carry  six  fruits.  The 
night  temperature  may  be  70°,  75°  by  day,  ventilating  from  that  point, 
increasing  to  85°  or  90°,  closing  at  85°  sufficiently  early  to  increase  to 
90°,  or  95°  or  100°.  Damp  the  bouse  in  the  morning,  syringe  moderately 
by  or  before  three  o’clock  on  bright  warm  afternoons,  damping  available 
surfaces  in  the  evening.  Keep  the  evaporation  troughs  filled  with  liquid 
manure,  failing  these,  sprinkle  the  floor  occasionally  in  the  evening  with 
liquid  manure.  Plants  in  narrow  beds  will  require  plenty  of  liquid 
nourishment,  alwajs  in  advance  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  house, 
and  top-dressings  of  rich  material. 

Successional  Plants. — Train  the  growths  regularly,  remove  every 
alternate  lateral,  rubbing  them  off  directly  they  are  perceived,  the 
remainder  being  trained  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  stem.  Pinch 
out  the  points  of  the  primary  growths  after  they  have  extended  two- 
thirds  of  the  required  distance.  Increase  the  supply  of  moisture  both  at 
the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  as  the  days  lengthen.  Pot  seedlings, 
shift  into  larger  pots,  and  plant  out  as  required.  Sow  more  seeds  to 
afford  plants  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  individual  establishments.  In 
pits  and  frames  a  bottom  heat  of  80°  should  be  secured  to  plants  that 
are  growing  freely,  renewing  the  linings  as  required.  In  newly  made 
beds  the  bottom  heat  should  be  about  90°. 

Cucumbers. — Shade  will  be  necessary  from  bright  sun,  but  it 
should  only  be  used  for  a  few  hours  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and 
only  sufficient  to  prevent  flagging.  Assist  plants  in  full  bearing  with 
fiequent  applications  of  weak  tepid  liquid  manure,  and  add  fresh 
warmed  soil  to  the  beds  occasionally.  Plants  in  bearing  for  any  great 
length  of  time  should  have  the  old  exhausted  soil  removed  with  a  small 
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fork,  not  injnring  the  roots,  adding  fresh  Inmpy  compost  previously 
warmed.  Thin  out  the  exhausted  growths,  and  encourage  fresh  bearing 
shoots.  Expel  worms  with  lime  or  soot  water,  a  peck  to  30  gallons  of 
water,  stirred  well,  letting  it  stand  forty-eight  hours,  then  watering  with 
the  clear  liquid.  Subdue  canker  at  the  collar  and  in  the  old  growths  by 
rubbing  quicklime  into  the  affected  parts.  Damp  the  floor  in  the 
morning  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock,  and  again  in  the  afternoon 
about  three  o’clock,  syringing  the  foliage  gently  on  warm  afternoons, 
and  keep  liquid  manure  in  the  evaporation  troughs.  Attend  to  stopping, 
thinning,  and  training  at  least  once  a  week.  Maintain  a  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70°  to  75°,  by  day  80°  to  85°  with  sun,  and  close  sufficiently 
early  to  rise  to  90°,  or  even  100°,  with  an  abundance  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  Ventilate  moderately  and  early,  avoiding  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  also  currents  of  cold  air,  which  cripple  the  foliage  and 
cause  the  young  fruit  to  become  deformed,  and  to  swell  irregularly. 
Where  straight  fruit  is  required  glasses  should  be  employed. 

Pitt  and  Frames.  —  The  requisite  heat  should  be  maintained  by 
renewing  the  linings.  Train  the  growths  rather  thinly,  pegging  them 
down  as  required,  and  stop  one  joint  beyond  the  show  for  fruit,  or  the 
leading  growths  about  1  foot  from  the  sides  of  the  frame.  Add  fresh 
warmed  soil  to  the  ridges  or  hillocks  as  the  roots  extend.  Be  moderate  in 
the  application  of  water  as  the  nights  are  as  yet  cold,  and  employ  thick 
night  coverings.  Admit  a  little  air  early,  so  as  to  have  the  foliage  dry 
before  the  sun  acts  powerfully  upon  it.  The  heat  through  the  day  may 
range  from  80°  to  90°  with  sun.  Close  early  in  the  afternoon,  no  harm 
accruing  if  the  temperature  rise  to  90°,  or  even  100°  provided  there  is  no 
rank  steam.  If  there  is  danger  from  it  admit  a  little  air  constantly,  a 
small  opening  being  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  escape,  as  it  is  very  light. 


accrue  from  restricting  bees  to  the  extent  it  must  do.  The  plan 
is  to  have  two  hives,  a  weak  one  and  a  strong  one,  side  by  side. 
A  long  box  is  placed  close  to  the  front  of  the  two  hives  ;  it  has  a 
free  doorway  to  each  hive,  and  a  hole  above  corresponding  with 
one  in  each  hive,  upon  which  a  cone  escape  or  bee  trap  is  fixed. 
When  the  strongest  of  the  two  hives  is  preparing  to  swarm  its 
entrance  is  closed  against  all  incoming  bees,  the  outgoing  ones 
getting  exit  through  the  cone  escape.  The  incoming  bees,  finding 
the  entrance  of  their  hive  closed,  pass  along  the  tunnel,  or  are 
supposed  to  do,  where,  according  to  the  advocates  of  the  plan,  the 
bees  will  join  the  other  colony  peaceably,  although  under  other 
circumstances  precautions  would  have  to  be  taken  for  their  own 
and  queen’s  safety.  Supers  are  placed  upon  it  which  the  stranger 
and  recently  admitted  bees  are  expected  to  take  possession  of  and 
fill.  For  many  reasons,  however,  I  consider  the  system  objec¬ 
tionable. 

The  following  plan,  if  bees  from  different  colonies  could  be 
depended  upon  to  fraternise  with  each  other  when  shut  out  of 
their  hive,  might  be  more  successful  ; — Two  colonies  standing  near 
each  other,  occupying  hives  with  moveable  sides,  might  have  a 
third  empty  hive  of  a  similar  construction  placed  closed  and 
between  the  other  two.  A  trap  that  would  allow  a  dozen  or  more 
bees  to  escape  at  a  time  would  be  much  better  than  a  cone  when 
the  bees  were  shut  out  of  their  hive.  They  would  enter  readily 
the  mid-chamber,  which  is  separated  from  the  mother  hive  by 
perforated  zinc,  through  which  the  bees  attending  the  brood  might 
be  fed,  while  supers  would  be  filled  overhead  by  the  bees  in  the 
mid-chamber. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


bee-kbeper. 
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APIARIAN  NOTES. 

The  Weather  and  the  Apiary. 

We  are  at  the  time  of  writing  having  fine  weather — calm,  with 
slight  frosts  at  night  and  brilliant  sunshine  through  the  day.  Bees 
have  been  busy,  and  judging  from  the  numerous  young  bees  and 
chance  drones  upon  the  wing  they  are  evidently  well  advanced,  so 
with  a  continuation  of  fine  weather  early  swarms  and  surplus  fruit 
tree  honey  may  be  expected.  It  is  quite  astonishing  to  see  from 
the  colour  of  the  pollen  the  many  different  sources  from  which  it 
is  gathered  in  so  short  a  time  after  prolonged  stormy  weather. 

Diseased  Bees. 

Several  weeks  since  I  mentioned  a  case  of  one  of  my  hives 
being  affected  with  chloric  dropsical  fever,  and  promised  to  let 
your  readers  know  the  result.  Nearly  all  the  bees  bred  in  1893  are 
dead,  or  fast  dying.  On  looking  over  my  register  I  find  the 
mother  of  these  bees  was  superseded  by  an  introduced  queen  in 
the  autumn — the  reason  it  survives  with  a  fair  number  of  youthful 
bees  bred  since  December.  This  verifies  my  opinion  that  the 
disease  is  hereditary,  and  probably  incurable. 

Preventing  Loss  of  Swarms. 

Devices  for  preventing  the  loss  of  swarms  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  very  old.  In  my  early  days  I  remember  some  of  tbe 
different  devices  of  placing  empty  hives  above,  below,  in  front,  or 
at  the  side,  the  latter  having  communication  either  by  a  tunnel  or 
being  placed  close  to  a  side  entrance.  Whether  any  of  these  plans 
were  successful  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  know  it  was  admitted  on 
all  sides  that  combed  hives  were  an  attraction  for  decoying  swarms, 
but  that  plan  was  considered  illegal.  I  therefore  never  practised 
it  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  proving  the  plan  fairly 
reliable  ;  hence  the  reason  I  advocated  in  these  columns  several 
years  since,  the  plan  of  a  cork  or  bark  covered  box  or  barrel, 
having  a  hive  of  combs  at  the  top,  protected  from  the  rain  by  a 
proper  roof.  The  bees  were  able  to  get  access  to  the  hive  through 
chinks  in  the  bark  and  barrel.  I  justified  the  action  of  bee-keepers 
to  this  course  as  being  part  of  their  own  apiary,  and  that  the  plan 
was  open  for  any  person  to  adopt,  trusting  a  feeling  of  honour  and 
honesty  would  prevail  amongst  those  who  employed  the  decoy. 
Instead  of  a  hive  containing  combs  a  few  pieces  of  combs  attached 
to  the  side  of  barrel  inside  would  be  a  legitimate  method,  and  to 
make  the  plan  more  effectual  all  the  dead  queens  should  be  laid 
inside  the  decoy.  These  attract  great  numbers  of  bees  during  the 
swarming  season. 

One  of  the  latest  devices  for  preventing  the  loss  of  swarms  is 
the  Langden.  Some  bee-keepers  consider  this  a  success  ;  but  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  of  it,  whatever  it  may  be  in  America  where 
hives  are  generally  small,  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  that  can 
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Editor  ”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Pranlng  Filberts  (^H.  T.  N.).— Concise  instructions  on  pruning 
Filberts  as  practised  in  Kent  in  the  spring  were  published  in  our  first 
issue  of  the  present  month,  page  172.  If  after  reading  those  instructions 
you  desire  further  information,  please  specify  on  what  points,  and  your 
letter  shall  have  attention. 

Disease  on  Souvenir  de  la  Malmalson  Carnations  {Tylte'). 
— The  leaves  are  badly  attacked  by  the  lust  fungus  (Uromyces  caryo- 
phillinus),  and  it  does  not  spare  the  young  cuttings  any  more  than  the 
older  plants.  Probably  the  best  treatment  would  be  to  destroy  all 
affected  plants,  and  disinfect  the  house  with  carbolic  acid  diluted  with 
twenty  times  its  bulk  of  water,  applying  with  a  fine-rose  syringe,  wetting 
every  part  of  the  house — walls,  floors,  and  soil.  You  may  also  try 
syringing  the  plants  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  half  an  ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  thoroughly  wetting  them  on  both  sides  of  the  foliage, 
but  keep  it  from  the  roots  as  much  as  possible.  The  potassium  sulphide 
will  discolour  paint,  and  the  smell  is  not  pleasant ;  but  the  plants  can 
be  removed  from  the  house  for  treatment,  returning  them  after  it  has 
been  disinfected. 

Winter  Splnacb  Failing  (i.  i).). — The  decaying  and  decayed 
parts  of  the  stems  are  infested  with  eel  worm  (Tylenchusobtusus),  which 
is  shorter  than  T.  devastatrix.  There  is  nothing  akin  to  Gordius 
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aquaticus  in  tbe  Spinach  root-stem.  The  plants  should  be  pulled  up 
and  burned,  removing  the  root  portion,  then  give  the  land  a  dressing  of 
quicklime  as  hot  as  possible,  spreading  it  evenly  on  the  surface. 
Point  the  ground  over  at  once  2  or  3  inches  deep  and  sprinkle  more 
quicklime  on  this  newly  turned  soil.  A  peck  to  each  pole  of  ground 
(30^  square  yards)  is  sufficient  for  each  dressing,  or  half  bushel  per  rod 
altogether.  The  ground  may  then  be  dug,  preferably  with  a  fork,  a  spit 
deep  and  occupied  with  something  different  to  the  previous  crop,  say  Peas 
or  Beans,  and  before  sowing  or  planting  apply  a  dressing  of  kainit, 
using  IJ  lb.  if  the  ground  be  rather  heavy,  and  2  lbs.  per  rod  if  it  be 
light. 

Planting:  Asparagus  (J,  S.'). — The  distance  you  propose — beds  of 
four  rows,  1  foot  asunder,  and  the  plants  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows — is 
much  too  close  to  secure  fine  heads.  The  rows  should  be  at  least 
18  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  15  inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  placing 
them  in  alternate  order.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  alleys  at  4  feet 
intervals,  but  it  is  desirable  to  divide  the  ground  into  convenient  plats 
or  squares  for  convenience  of  gathering  and  weeding — say,  of  about 
30  yards,  which  can  be  done  by  omitting  a  row  at  the  distance  indicated, 
and  providing  3  feet  spaces  crosswise,  these  being  connected  with  the 
cartway.  The  plants  should  be  placed  astride  a  ridge  formed  by  taking 
out  a  small  trench  on  both  sides  of  the  line  at  an  angle  of  about  45°, 
and  if  the  sharp  edge  is  rounded  a  good  seat  for  the  plant  is  secured, 
placing  it  so  that  the  crown  will  be  2  to  3  inches  below  the  general  level. 
Spread  the  roots  straight  in  the  trenches,  cover  with  soil,  and  make 
moderately  firm,  then  place  the  soil  over  the  crowns.  The  plants  should 
not  be  more  than  two  years  old,  for  nothing  is  gained  by  planting  older  ; 
indeed,  good  one  year’s  plants  are  the  best.  The  blanching  is  effected 
by  placing  soil  from  between  the  rows  over  the  crowns  in  early  spring, 
which  is  removed  after  the  cutting  is  completed,  leaving  a  depth  of 
about  3  inches  only.  The  very  large  heads  seen  in  markets  are  the 
produce  of  plants  planted  in  rows  a  yard  apart,  and  18  inches  asunder 
in  the  rows,  some  allowing  even  more  space. 

Peach  Buds  Falling:  (AT.  H,'). — There  are  various  causes  for 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  casting  their  bloom  buds.  The  evil  sometimes 
arises  from  over-development  of  the  bads,  as  in  the  case  of  trees  that 
are  subjected  year  after  year  to  early  forcing,  to  imperfect  formation  of 
the  buds,  due  mostly  to  insufficient  supplies  of  water  and  aliment,  too 
much  wood,  or  crowding,  overcropping,  and  attacks  of  red  spider.  The 
buds  often  fall  from  a  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots  during  the 
season  of  rest,  but  of  all  the  causes  the  most  fertile  is  that  of  undue 
excitement  and  its  concomitant  checks  during  the  resting  period.  We 
do  not  think  the  buds  falling  is  in  your  case  due  to  the  cold  draughts 
through  the  house,  but  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  trees  have  not 
been  duly  supplied  with  water  and  liquid  manure  during  growth,  and 
the  foliage  not  kept  free  from  insects,  also  that  the  trees  are  kept  in 
too  changeable  an  atmosphere,  and  too  dry  whilst  at  rest.  Sometimes 
the  buds  fall  through  a  careless  application  or  an  overdose  of  an  in¬ 
secticide.  The  only  way  to  escape  buds  falling  is  to  attend  carefully  to 
the  cultural  requirements  of  the  trees.  We  have  not  lost  any  buds  of 
consequence  for  many  years  by  simply  lifting  trees  that  exhibited  that 
tendency,  lifting  being,  with  otherwise  good  management,  an  almost 
certain  preventive,  and  it  is  equally  important  that  the  trees  be  exposed 
to  the  full  influence  of  the  atmosphere  by  removing  the  roof  lights  so 
soon  as  the  buds  are  formed  and  the  leaves  give  indications  of  falling 
in  the  case  of  trees  that  do  not  ripen  their  fruit  before  August,  but 
very  early  forced  trees  require  the  lights  removed  so  as  to  prevent 
premature  development  of  the  buds.  The  removing  of  the  roof  lights 
insures  a  season  of  complete  rest  instead  of  the  alternating  fluctuations 
and  depressions,  which  are  often  sudden,  attending  trees  kept  under  a 
fixed  roof.  The  above  details  you  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  next 
autumn. 

Own-root  Boses  {H.  G.  M.). — The  practice  of  growing  Roses  on 
their  own  roots  has  been  advocated  in  these  pages  for  very  many  years 
past,  and  we  have  not  to  thank  the  Americans  for  any  information  on 
the  subject.  Tea  Roses  are  much  the  best  for  pot  culture,  those  on  their 
own  roots  suckering,  branching,  and  flowering  strongly  and  almost 
continuously.  If  cuttings  were  rooted  this  spring  bushy  plants  in 
8-inch  or  slightly  larger  pots  might  be  grown  ready  for  flowering  next 
winter  and  spring.  What  are  wanted  are  early  cuttings.  Those  found 
most  suitable  are  young  shoots  that  have  just  given  a  bloom  and  others 
of  the  same  age.  These  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  and  the  tops 
shortened  to  the  second  or  third  leaf.  Heel-less  cuttings  of  firm  young 
wood  with  two  or  even  a  single  joint  only  are  also  suitable.  Place 
them  singly  in  thumb  pots,  plunge  in  brisk  heat,  and  keep  close,  shaded, 
and  steadily  moist  till  rooted.  From  these  small  pots  they  should  be 
early  shifted  into  others  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  these  again  into 
8-inch  pots.  Use  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  loam  to  one  part  of  leaf 
soil  with  sharp  sand  added  freely  for  the  cuttings,  and  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  yellow  fibrous  loam,  more  coarsely  broken  up  loam,  and 
adding  leaf  soil,  some  decayed  manure,  charcoal,  and  sand  for  the  shifts. 
Plants  to  be  kept  growing  in  gentle  heat  and  light  position  well  away 
from  hot-water  pipes  till  July,  when  they  may  be  either  turned  out  in 
a  sunny  sheltered  spot  or  placed  in  cold  pits.  All  fiower  buds  to  be 
picked  off  as  they  form,  and  this  will  be  all  the  stopping  needed.  It  is 
not  often  possible  to  obtain  Tea  Rose  cuttings  from  house-grown  plants, 
and  your  best  plan  will  be  to  purchase  a  few  plants  worked  or  other¬ 
wise,  already  well  established  in  pots.  If  these  are  placed  in  gentle 
heat  they  will  soon  flower  and  give  cuttings.  Similar  though  much 


later  cuttings  taken  from  bushes  growing  against  sunny  house  or  garden 
walls  will  root  under  hand-lights  behind  a  north  wall,  but  the  plants 
thus  obtained  would  not  attain  to  a  serviceable  size  the  same  season. 
Mar4chal  Niel  can  be  raised  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Teas,  and  if  the 
plants  are  grown  without  stopping  they  will  bloom  freely  during  the 
following  spring.  Varieties  of  Teas  frequently  recommended  for  pot 
culture  on  their  own  roots  are  Alba  rosea,  Anna  Olivier,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Isabella  Sprunt, 
Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Falcot,  Madame  Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Niphetos,  Rubens,  Safrano,  Souvenir  de  Th4r43e  Levet,  and  The  Bride. 
American  growers  plant  their  Roses  in  beds  of  good  soil  about  6  inches 
thick  on  benches  in  houses  for  flowering  in  winter,  and  we  have  heard 
the  method  is  to  be  tried  in  this  country.  Very  large  blooms  seem  to 
be  more  valued  in  America  than  in  England. 

Itirames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
SligUtly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp, 
(i^.  J.  W.). — Daphne  Mezereum.  {Jonas'). —  1  and  2,  forms  of  Den- 
drobium  nobile  ;  3,  Dendrobium  Wardianum  ;  4,  Cattleya  intermedia  ; 
5,  Maxillaria  picta.  The  flowers  were  very  badly  packed. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Maboh  28th. 


Market  quiet,  witU  a  slick  demiul  far  house  vegetables.  G-rapes  gradually 
rising  in  value. 

FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

9. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Apples,  per  bushel  .. 

2 

6 

to  9 

0 

Lemons,  case  . 

10 

Oto  15 

0 

,,  Nova  Scotia,  per 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

barrel . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Plums,  per  half  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cobs  . 

43 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  .. 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Grapes  per  lb . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Strawberries  per  lb . 

4 

0 

10 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

0. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

0. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle 

7 

0 

to  8 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

to  0 

0 

Beaus,  Kidney,  per  lb. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Carrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Potatoes,  per  ewt . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Coleworts,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  . . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Seakale,  per  basket  . . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Spinach,  bushel . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet  .. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

AVERAGE  WaOIiESALE  PRIOES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 
Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 


Naroiss,  White  (French), 

dozen  bunches . 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches . 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

sprays  . 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches  . . 
Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 
Roses  (indoor),  dozen 
„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . . 
„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  .. 

Roses  (French),  per  dozen 
Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

per  dozen . 

Roses,  Mareohal  Neil,  per 

dozen  . 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms. .  . . 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms 
Violets,  Parme  (French), 

per  bunch . 

Violets,  Ozar  (French),  per 

bunch  . 

Violets  (English),  dozen 

bunches  . 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches.. 


s. 

d. 

3. 

d 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6  to 

3 

0 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays . .  . . 

Bouvardias,  bunch  .. 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  . . 

0 

9 

2 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Daffodil  or  Lent  Lily 

1 

6 

2 

0 

„  double . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

„  single . 

2 

6 

9 

0 

Bucharis,  dozen . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Hyacinths,  dozen  spikes  - . 
Hyacinth,  Roman,  dozen 

2 

0 

4 

0 

sprays  . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Lilac  (French)  per  bunch 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

2 

6 

4 

0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Liiium  longiflorum,  per  doz. 
Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

3 

0 

6 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

[ignonette,  12  bunches  .. 
lyosotis  or  Forget-me- 
nots,  dozen  bunches  .. 
farciss,  various  (French), 

dozen  bunches . . 

irehids,  per  dozen  blcoms 


3  0 


4  0 
6  0 

6  0 

4  0 
9  0 


PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


a.  d.  s.  d. 

rbor  Vitae  (golden)  dozen  6  0  to  12  0 

rum  Lilies,  per  dozen  ..6  0  12  0 

spidistra,  per  dozen  ..  18  0  36  0 

spidistra,  specimen  plant  5  0  10  6 

zaleas,  per  dozen  ..  ..  24  0  42  0 

ineraria,  per  dozen  ....  6  0  120 

yclamen,  per  dozen. .  ..9  0  18  0 

raemna  terminalis,  per 

dozen . 18 

9 
9 
6 
6 
4 
4 


42  0 
24  0 
24  0 
18  0 
24  0 
18  0 
8  0 


acaena  viridis,  dozen 
icas.  per  dozen  . .  . . 

onymus,  var.,  dozen  .. 
ergreens.  in  var.,  dozen 
rns,  in  variety,  dozen  . . 

,  (small)  per  hundred 

Roots  in  variety  for  planting  out  in  boxes  or  by  the  dozen. 


Ficus  elastica,  each  . .  . . 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 
Genista,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen 
Liiium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 
Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  .. 
Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . . 
Mignonette,  per  doz . 


Palms,  in  var.,  each 
„  (specimens) 


sc  irlet,  per  doz. 
Tulips,  per  dozen  ..  .. 


3. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

3 

0 

to  5 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1' 

3 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

6 

2 

0 

2 

6 

i 

0 

9 

1 

0 

,  5 

0 

7 

0 

3. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

1 

0  to  7 

6 

2 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

15 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

2L 

0 

30 

0 

3 

0 

■4 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

15 

0 

21 

0 

63 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

G 

0 

9 

0 
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LESSONS  OF  THE  DROUGHT. 


To  many  a  farmer  already  struggling  with  difficulties  did 
the  great  drought  of  1893  bring  absolute  ruin;  to  very  many 
more  who  are  still  struggling  on  it  taught  lessoni  plain, 
incisive,  costly — undoubtedly  costly,  for  never  did  they  pay 
more  dearly  for  the  stern  teaching  of  ads^ersity  than  in  this 
particular  crisis.  All  whose  land  came  under  the  fell  influence 
of  the  drought  suffered,  but  some  did  so  much  more  than  others, 
because  of  poverty  of  condition  both  in  the  soil  of  their  holdings 
and  in  the  whole  of  their  live  stock.  More  than  this,  there  was 
the  fact  of  so  many  dairy  farmers  having  the  whole  of  their 
land  in  permanent  pasture,  whereon  the  herbage  was  scanty 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  hay  crop  practically  a  failure  Too 
late  was  the  folly  of  having  nothing  but  poor  pasture  realised; 
eows  and  store  beasts  were  so  poor  last  autumn  that  it  was  only 
by  a  considerable  outlay  upon  fodder  and  roots  that  they  were 
kept  alive  during  the  winter.  Where  this  could  not  be  done 
tolerably  well  losses  among  cattle  have  been  heavy.  Only  last 
week  were  we  told  of  twelve  beasts  dying  in  one  parish  within 
the  week,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  roll  of  such  losses  would 
mount  up  to  hundreds  if  anything  like  a  check  upon  them  were 
possible. 

The  lessons  of  the  drought  are  not  new  ones,  rather  should 
we  regard  them  as  giving  point  and  force  to  matters  patent  to 
every  thoughtful  person.  They  showed  the  true  importance  of 
pasture  cultivation,  of  live  stock  selection,  of  mixed  farming  ; 
also  the  folly  of  extremes,  such  as  having  all  the  land  down  to 
permanent  pasture,  or  all  of  it  arable.  They  showed,  too,  that 
for  farming  to  pay  now,  not  only  must  cultivation  be  thorough, 
bnt  it  must  be  so  applied  that  farm  produce  may  be  of  the  best, 
and  consist  of  things  upon  which  a  profit  is  still  possible. 

Of  the  land  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago,  the  cultivation  of  much  of  it  has  been  faulty 
from  the  beginning.  Corn  growing  had  ceased  to  be  profitable, 
therefore  the  land  “  went  out  of  cultivation,”  for  that  was  the 
term  applied  to  land  laid  down  to  pasture.  The  term  was  as 
misleading  as  it  was  deplorable.  It  might  have  applied  had  the 
land  gone  out  of  occupation,  but  though  rents  came  down 
tenants  were  still  found  for  the  farms,  and  we  have  always  held 
that  if  it  was  worth  while  hiring  land  at  all  it  was  surely 
desirable  to  do  one’s  best  with  it. 

To  pay  rent  for  land,  and  then  to  leave  it  so  uncared  for  as 
to  become  the  sport  of  seasons  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  is 
surely  to  court  failure.  It  was  land  so  neglected  that  the 
drought  told  upon  with  such  severity  that  there  never  was  a 
full  bite  of  herbage,  and  the  hay  crop  failed  so  much  that  one 
of  the  midland  tenants,  holding  a  farm  of  about  200  acres,  has 
spent  some  hundreds  of  pounds  this  winter  in  the  purchase  of 
sufficient  food  to  keep  his  stock  alive.  Imported  hay,  oat 
straw,  and  roots  have  been  purchased  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  in  home-made  hay.  At  that  farm  there  has  been  no 
systematic  pasture  cultivation  ;  much  of  the  land  was  sown 
without  a  thought  of  drainage  or  preparation  of  any  sort  beyond 
ploughing  and  sowing.  Subsequently  there  was  no  sheep  fold¬ 
ing,  no  use  of  chemical  manures.  The  soil  was  obviously  low 
in  fertility,  growth  in  the  spring  was  always  late,  and  last  spr  ng 
and  summer  there  never  was  anything  like  free  growth .  of 
herbage  at  all.  Had  the  soil  been  well  drained,  and  so  well  fed 
that  fertility  was  fully  sustained,  growth  of  herbage  would 
have  been  so  forward  when  the  drought  came,  that  though  the 
hay  crop  might  have  been  a  bit  short,  it  would  have  been  there 


as  it  was  elsewhere — a  fair  crop  of  sufficient  abundance  for 
home  requirements. 

Often  have  we  said  that  a  farm  must  be  self-supporting, 
must  produce  its  own  hay  and  all  other  fool  required  by  the 
live  stock.  Better  convert  corn  and  fodder  into  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  pork,  poultry  to  be  sold  at  a  profit,  than  produce  such 
food  and  sell  it  at  a  loss.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  sort  of 
teaching  is  returning  to  first  principles  with  a  vengeance,  but 
it  is  necessary.  Long  have  we  striven  to  induce  dairy  farmers 
to  see  how  much  to  their  interest  mixed  farming  iS ;  how  they 
should  have  enough  land  under  the  plough  to  afford  a  full 
supply  of  corn,  roots,  and  fodder  for  home  requirements. 
Many  of  those  we  have  tried  to  help  told  us  last  autumn  how 
the  drought  had  brought  conviction  to  them  that  we  were 
right.  Can  it  be  said,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  British 
farmer  is  the  practical  man  he  claims  to  be  ?  Will  he  apply 
the  lessons  of  the  drought  ?  It  will  in  many  an  instance  not 
be  an  easy  matter  to  do  so,  especially  where  occupiers  are  opposed 
by  restricted  covenants,  and  means  are  strained  by  poverty  of 
live  stock  and  heavy  purchases  of  food. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM, 

Though  we  have  not  seen  much  of  the  proverbial  bushel  of  dust 
this  March  the  weather  on  the  whole  has  been  favourable  for  work  on 
the  land,  and  preparations  for  Mangold  and  Carrot  sowing  are  well 
advanced.  See  that  for  Mangolds  and  early  Swedes  the  farmyard 
manure  is  no  mere  scattering  along  the  furrows,  but  is  thick  enough  to 
ensure  ample  moisture  for  the  roots  of  the  joung  plants.  Better  is  it 
to  do  this  well  for  a  moderate  area  than  for  one  beyond  our  means. 
Abundance  of  nitrogenous  manure  is  what  the  Mangold  revels  in  ;  it  may 
be  applied  in  two  dressings,  part  in  the  furrows  before  sowing  and  part 
upon  the  surface  during  the  early  stages  of  growth.  Rather  light  land 
is  generally  preferred  for  Carrots,  but  by  sowing  somewhat  late  in  April 
we  have  had  excellent  crops  on  a  deep  and  rather  heavy  loam.  It  is 
certainly  an  advantage  to  have  sufficient  Carrots  for  use  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year  before  turning  to  the  Mangolds ;  an  acre  or  two 
usually  suffices  for  farm  requirements,  but  where  hunters  and  carriage 
horses  have  to  be  taken  into  account  due  provision  must  be  made 
for  them. 

Wherever  Lucerne  will  answer,  say  in  all  porous,  deep,  well-drained 
soil,  there  should  be  enough  of  it  near  the  homestead  for  supplying 
horses  and  cattle.  Never  was  it  more  useful  than  during  the  drought 
of  last  year,  its  deep-rooting  habit  enabling  it  to  yield  crop  after  crop 
of  nutritious  green  fodder,  while  the  herbage  of  pasture  was  so  scanty. 
It  yields  four  heavy  crops  each  year,  and  if  drilled  wide  enough  to 
allow  of  the  free  use  of  a  horse  hoe  it  continues  useful  for  many 
years.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  for  drilling  an  acre  is  16  lbs. 

Do  not  forget  how  valuable  a  sowing  or  two  of  spring  Tares  is, 
either  for  sheep  in  folds,  or  for  use  out  on  pasture  or  in  yard  racks. 
Giant  Sainfoin  gives  two  big  crops  a  year  on  good  land  and  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  fodder  crops  for  grazing  or  for  hay.  It  should  be 
sown  now  on  clean  land  in  drills,  and  is  worthy  of  the  best  land  we  can 
spare  for  it.  We  have  often  sown  it  in  the  husk,  but  prefer  milled 
seed,  .66  lbs.  to  an  acre,  because  of  its  freedom  from  burnet.  Do  not 
overlook  the  value  of  many  other  green  crops,  and  take  care  to  have 
enough  of  them  to  well  cover  all  possible  requirements. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camden  Square.  London. 
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Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

Rain. 

1894. 

M-irch. 

1  Barometer 

1  at32‘',and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday 

18 

30-334 

38-2 

36-2 

S.W. 

40-7 

50-2 

30-6 

76-9 

23-2 

— 

Monday  . . 

19 

30-336 

35-2 

35-1 

N. 

39-7 

55-1 

29-3 

91-6 

2-2-6 

— 

Tuesday  . , 

20 

30-303 

48-4 

46- .4 

N. 

40-9 

54-2 

36-1 

76  1 

31-9 

— 

Wednesday 

21 

30-272 

45-8 

42-9 

B. 

4T9 

57-1 

39-7 

97-6 

28-8 

— 

Thursday . . 

22 

30-389 

43-1 

41-9 

N.E. 

42-5 

48-8 

3S-9 

64-1 

31-7 

— 

Friday 

23 

0-500 

40-8 

40-6 

N.E. 

42-4 

56-4 

37-2 

93-0 

29-6 

— 

Saturday  .. 

24 

30-399 

40-6 

40-4 

Calm 

42-8 

58-6 

35-5 

97-1 

28-4 

— 

30-362 

41-7 

40-6 

41-6 

64-3 

35-3 

85-2 

28-0 

— 

REMAEKS. 


18th  — Sun  shining  through  slight  fog  till  11.30  A.M.,  and  bright  after  ;  slight  fog  again 
in  evening. 

1 9th. — Slight  fog  or  mist  early  ;  sunny  morning;  cloudy  afternoon  and  evening. 

20th. — Fair  with  occasional  gleams  of  sunshine  early,  and  after  3  P.M. ;  very  gloomy 
at  noon 

21st  — Brieht  mild  day  ;  clear  night. 

22ad. — Overcast  day.  with  occasional  gleams  of  sunshine  in  afternoon  ;  fine  evening. 
23rd  — Overcast  morning :  bright  afternoon  and  night. 

24th.—  Overcast  and  dull  morning ;  bright  sunshine  in  afternoon  ;  clear  evening. 

A  fine  vveeh,  the  early  part  cool,  afterwards  temperature  above  the  average.  No 
rain.— G.  J.  SVMOKS, 
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Syringes  and  other  appliances  which  are  commonly  used  for 
distributing  water  upon  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants  are 
without  doubt  potent  factors  in  the  production  of  superior  examples 
of  culture  among  plants  and  garden  crops.  It  is,  however,  neces¬ 
sary  that  their  use  should  be  regulated  by  intelligence  and 
judgment  to  prevent  them  being  brought  into  disrepute.  Any 
objection  to  the  practice  of  syringing  plants  which  I  have  yet  seen 
advanced  rests  upon  the  contingency  that  under  certain  conditions 
harm  may  be  done,  and  that  it  is  therefore  wise  to  abandon  it 
altogether.  To  my  mind  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  condemn 
without  reserve  the  practice  of  shading  plants  because  at  certain 
times  and  under  various  conditions  they  are  better  without  it.  In 
both  cases  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes  is  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  course  to  follow.  The  immense  benefit  which 
vegetation  derives  from  repeated  syringings,  especially  during  its 
most  active  season  of  growth,  afford  strong  reasons  why  we  should 
attempt  to  supply  our  plants  with  “  artificial  rain.” 

Some  time  ago  I  remember  reading  a  most  remarkable  work,  in 
which  the  writer  attempted  to  prove  “  that  the  recognised  theory 
in  regard  to  the  circulation  of  sap  is  altogether  wrong  ;  and  that 
the  leaves  had  the  power  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  from  them  descended  to  the  stems  and  roots,  there 
to  become  impregnated  with  the  constituents  of  the  soil.  One 
of  the  reasons  advanced  in  support  of  this  theory  was  that  a  pot 
plant  might  be  kept  perfectly  fresh  for  a  long  time  by  the  aid  of 
repeated  syringings,  even  though  the  soil  about  the  roots  was 
very  dry  ;  but  it  was  admitted  that  in  order  to  secure  continued 
health  the  soil  must  be  moistened  too  to  render  it  suitable  for 
roots  to  permeate  in  search  of  the  chemical  constituents  which  the 
absorbed  moisture  was  to  convert  into  a  soluble  form.”  Many 
other  bold  and  ingenious  arguments  were  put  forward  in  support 
of  the  author’s  contention,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  theories  ever  advanced  upon  any  horticultural  problem, 
and  one  whose  foundation  rests  upon  principles  which  require  so 
little  investigation  to  refute.  If,  however,  no  other  useful  purpose 
was  served  by  the  publication  of  the  above  work,  it  proved  con¬ 
clusively  how  greatly  plants  are  benefited  by  syringings,  not 
because  the  leaves  absorb  the  moisture,  but  because  evaporation 
is  checked  in  consequence  of  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  being 
surrounded  by  a  congenial  atmosphere.  In  addition  to  the  benefit 
received  in  this  direction  frequently  cleansing  the  leaves  by  the 
aid  of  a  syringe  must  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  health  of 
plants  so  treated,  by  keeping  the  pores  of  the  leaves  open  so 
that  they  may  more  readily  absorb  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere. 

Turning  to  the  more  practical  aspect  of  the  subject,  who  will 
dispute  the  wisdom  of  freely  syringing  during  bright  weather 
Peaches,  Figs,  Strawberries  in  pots,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers  ? 
Without  doing  so  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  keep  the  leaves  of 
some  of  these  entirely  free  from  insects,  and  during  very  hot 
weather  a  couple  of  syringings  daily  account  for  the  difference 
between  success  and  failures.  Even  with  Vines,  when  red  spider 
shows  signs  of  getting  the  upper  hand,  thoroughly  wetting  the 
affected  leaves  with  soft  water  is  often  the  safest  and  most 
economical  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  pest,  and  but  little  harm 
need  be  done  to  the  Grapes,  if  the  water  is  directed  between  the 
bunches.  To  obtain  extra  size  in  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons, 
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Figs,  and  Strawberries,  there  is  nothing  like  closing  the  houses 
early  and  heavily  syringing  both  leaves  and  fruits  during  bright 
weather.  Newly  potted  plants  of  nearly  all  descriptions  are 
greatly  assisted  by  a  frequent  use  of  the  syringe.  The  new  soil 
may  then  be  kept  moderately  dry  and  sweet  till  the  roots  have 
permeated  it,  the  leaves  at  the  same  time  being  prevented 
flagging  with  far  less  shading  than  would  be  necessary  without 
the  syringings.  This  is  a  matter  which  I  think  should  receive 
more  attention  than  it  does,  for  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find 
softwooded  plants  becoming  drawn  through  shading  sufficiently  to 
prevent  flagging  after  repotting.  This  latter  remark  is  especially 
applicable  to  Chrysanthemums,  than  which  perhaps  no  plants  are 
more  benefited  by  judicious  syringings.  During  the  hot  days 
of  summer  the  majority  of  cultivators  recognise  the  importance  of 
the  practice,  but  all  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  how  greatly  plants 
may  be  forwarded  in  their  early  stages  by  daily  midday  syringings. 

Again,  with  our  light  modern  houses  and  artificial  conditions 
of  heating,  how  should  we  manage  to  keep  Palms,  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  Ixoras,  and  Gardenias  in  health  and  free  from  insects 
if  the  use  of  the  syringe  were  not  resorted  to  ?  Who  has  not 
noticed  how  rapidly  these  and  many  other  plants  make  headway 
when,  under  the  influence  of  lengthening  and  bright  days,  the 
syringe  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ?  In  this  we  are  only  taking 
a  leaf  out  of  Nature’s  book,  and  perhaps  improving  upon  her 
methods,  by  giving  our  plants  artificial  rain  whenever  they  require 
it.  If  we  could  only  ensure  natural  rain  for  our  plants  and  crops 
at  the  exact  time  when  they  require  it,  what  phenomenal  harvests 
might  we  look  forward  to  in  the  open  air.  As  we  cannot  do  that 
we  must  of  necessity  depend  upon  syringings  in  the  case  of  plants 
growing  in  tropical  temperatures,  where  it  is  not  advisable  to  let 
the  cold  rain  penetrate,  and  with  others  growing  in  the  open 
air,  when  rain  is  absent.  If  we  can  only  discover  some  method  of 
imparting  to  the  water  which  we  use  the  invigorating  properties 
of  natural  rain,  a  great  triumph  for  the  cultivator  will  have  been 
attained. 

Beneficial  as  our  practice  of  syringing  is,  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  much  harm  by  carrying  it  out 
indiscriminately.  Ever-changing  conditions  must  in  all  operations 
guide  the  cultivator,  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  use  of  the 
syringe.  With  a  continuance  of  dull  or  damp  days  let  the  practice 
be  temporarily  discontinued,  and  with  the  return  of  sunshine 
begun  again.  If  this  rational  advice  were  more  closely  followed, 
we  should  hear  fewer  objections  raised  against  the  use  of  the 
syringe. — H.  Dunkin. 

[We  may  add  to  our  correspondent’s  timely  remarks  a  word 
in  favour  of  syringing  newly  planted  trees  and  shrubs  as  of 
enormous  assistance  to  them  during  bright  dry  weather  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  If  half  the  water  that  is  sometimes  used  in 
saturating  already  moist  soil,  and  making  it  colder,  were  devoted 
to  syringing  the  stems  and  branches  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and 
particularly  in  the  evening,  to  reduce  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  them,  far  more  good  would  be  done,  and  numbers  of  trees 
and  shrubs  saved  that  would  otherwise  perish.  Obviously  the 
soil  must  be  moist  to  stimulate  root  action,  but  an  excess  of 
water  arrests  the  process,  and  frequent  drenchings  keep  the  ground 
altogether  too  cold  for  free  root  extension.  This,  as  all  good 
cultivators  know,  and  as  our  correspondent  indicates,  is  the  case 
with  plants  in  pots,  and  it  is  necessarily  the  same  with  those  in  the 
open  ground.  Where  extensive  planting  has  been  recently  done 
the  requisite  means  should  be  provided  for  syringing  trees  and 
shrubs  frequently  during  periods  of  dry  weather.  This  can  be 
done  in  the  case  of  a  few  isolated  specimens  with  the  hand 
syringe,  but  in  extensive  plantations  engine  power  is  essential. 
There  are  various  appliances,  large  and  small,  for  the  quick  distri¬ 
bution  of  water,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  incur  expense  in  planting 
and  not  to  also  provide  the  needful  aids  for,  as  far  as  is  practicable 
ensuring  the  satisfactory  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs.] 
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GROWING  FOR  THE  SEASIDE  MABKET. 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  and  Ozone. 

“  Bless  you,  I  could  eat  like  a  horse  !  ”  This  is  what  every 
friend  tells  you  when,  tanned  and  bronzed,  he  gives  you  some 
particulars  of  the  seaside  holiday  from  which  he  has  just  returned. 
Impartial  observation  hardly  bears  out  the  implication  that  the 
gastronomical  abilities  of  the  faithful  steed  are  so  much  in  excess 
of  those  possessed  by  most  other  animals  that  he  can  be  justly 
singled  out  to  provide  the  necessary  simile  ;  but  custom  has 
ordained  that  on  him,  and  him  alone,  its  burden  shall  rest.  True 
it  is  that  the  element  which  the  chemist,  with  a  fine  sense  of 
expository  clearness,  defines  as  an  allotropic  modification  of  oxygen 
is  a  splendid  appetiser,  and  consequently  we  find  that  the  seaside 
markets  have  to  be  more  heavily  charged  in  proportion  to  the 
mouths  to  be  fed  than  those  of  inland  towns. 

Where  a  few  popular  seaside  resorts  cluster  somewhat  thickly 
together  there  is  an  opening  for  market  garden  enterprise  which 
is  not  to  be  despised.  If  they  are  fairly  large  places  the  normal 
population  keeps  things  moving  through  the  dull  half  of  the  year, 
while  in  “the  season”  the  influx  of  hungry  visitors  gives  an 
immense  impetus  to  trade.  There  are  two  such  clusters  which  I 
have  in  view,  or  perhaps  the  stretch  of  towns  could  be  better 
■divided  into  three  groups — (1)  Hythe,  Seabrook,  Sandgate,  and 
Folkestone  ;  (2)  Dover,  Walmer,  Deal,  and  Sandwich  ;  (3)  Rams¬ 
gate,  Broadstairs,  Margate,  Westgate,  Birchington,  and  Herne  Bay. 
Of  the  three  groups  the  two  latter  are  liberally  catered  for,  but  in 
the  first  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  excellent  opening  for  an 
enterprising  marketman.  The  towns  are  growing  rapidly,  and 
the  market  is  a  capacious  one.  A  well  managed  all-round  estab¬ 
lishment  would  pay,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  chance  of  building 
up  a  lucrative  business  has  gone  begging  so  long.  The  well-known 
Canterbury  nurseryman,  Mr.  Mount,  has  just  started  a  nursery  at 
Folkestone,  and  it  will  doubtless  fill  a  much-felt  want ;  but  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  a  competent  marketman  would  have  an 
equally  good  opportunity. 

In  growing  for  the  seaside  market  provision  has  to  be  made  for 
a  large  and  constant  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruit  from  June  till 
October  inclusive.  The  demand  then  is  enormous,  and  the  yearly 
growth  of  the  towns  favours  its  increase.  I  recently  had  a  chat 
with  one  of  the  largest  market  growers  in  the  little  isle,  or  erst¬ 
while  isle,  of  Thanet,  where  the  hedgeless  fields  and  broad  marshes 
of  fat  grazing  land  extend  for  many  miles.  The  farm,  or  rather 
collection  of  farms,  comprises  between  300  and  400  acres,  mostly 
under  fruit  and  vegetables.  Managed  as  it  is  on  up-to-date 
principles,  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  from  this  large  area 
is  very  great,  and  the  chief  bulk  of  it  goes  to  the  coast  towns.  It 
is  impossible  to  avoid  contrasts  between  this  huge  garden  farm  and 
one  under  agricultural  crops.  In  the  capital  that  is  being  turned 
over  and  the  labour  employed  it  is  as  a  Regent  Street  emporium  to 
a  suburban  back-street  shop.  The  whole  place  is  full  of  life,  not 
in  a  semi-somnolent  condition.  In  the  years  that  are  gone  corn 
was  grown,  but  with  Wheat  at  203.  the  quarter  the  Thanet 
cultivators  know  better  than  to  trouble  about  it  now. 

Some  of  the  Essex  farmers  whom  I  have  met  of  late  object 
vaguely  to  garden  crops,  even  although  admitting,  nay  bitterly 
complaining,  that  things  are  going  to  rack  and  ruin  under  the  old 
regime.  Are  Potatoes  suggested  ?  The  market  has  been  long 
over-stocked.  Are  Onions  referred  to  ?  There  is  no  demand  for 
them.  If  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  importations  go  on  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  thus  proving  by  the  irrefutable  testimony  of 
facts  that  there  is  a  demand,  and  a  growing  one  too,  some  other 
excuse  is  resorted  to.  I  asked  the  Thanet  marketer  if  he  found 
Potatoes  answer.  “  Come,”  was  his  reply,  “  and  see  how  we  do  our 
early  ones.  I  think  it  will  please  you.”  I  went,  and  the  sight  I 
saw  is  one  that  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  Substantial  brick  sheds, 
warm  but  well  lighted,  shelter  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  shallow 
boxes,  wherein  earlies  and  second  earlies  have  been  sprouted  so  as 
to  give  strong  and  early  produce.  The  boxes  have  been  specially 
made  of  stout  deal,  and  hold  half  a  bushel  of  tubers.  Each  one  rests 
upon  the  edges  of  two  others,  a  wooden  block  being  inserted 
between  so  as  to  lift  them  clear,  and  so  they  are  stacked  from  floor 
to  roof,  like  huge  columns  of  sacks  in  a  great  seed  warehouse,  but 
w'ith  air  playing  freely  between  and  amongst  them.  No  long, 
white,  weakly  sprouts,  like  so  many  churchwarden  pipes,  are 
pushed  by  these  tubers,  but  each  has  a  stubby  shoot  nearly  half  an 
inch  thick  firmly  fixed  to  the  tuber,  and  with  roots  bristling  at  the 
base.  These  are  already  plants,  and  when  they  are  put  out  their 
growth  is  early  and  vigorous,  giving  produce  in  advance  of  that  on 
the  leave-alone  system,  and  consequently  more  valuable.  The 
outlay  in  boxes  alone  must  have  been  close  upon  £50,  and  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  horror  of  many  a  worthy  old  farmer  if  it  were 
suggested  that  he  should  expend  even  50s.  in  boxes  for  sorouting 


seed  Potatoes  for  field  cultivation.  He  would  scout  the  idea  of  its 
paying  at  any  cost,  but  the  wide-awake  seaside  grower  goes  on 
increasing  his  stock  of  boxes  every  season.  He  can  sprout 
between  400  and  600  bushels  of  Potatoes  now,  and  is  working  his 
way  steadily  to  the  thousand. 

“And  about  Onions,  Mr.  Philpott?”  I  asked,  as  the  Potato 
inspection  concludes.  There  were  not  many  left,  for  the  great 
bulk  had  been  profitably  disposed  of,  but  there  were  a  few  samples 
of  White  Spanish  far  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  farm  quality,  and 
perfectly  sound.  They  represented  high  garden  culture.  Parsnips 
were  nearly  done,  for  there  is  quite  a  rush  for  this  wholesome  and 
nourishing  vegetable  during  Lent,  when  the  butcher  has  his  slack 
time,  but  a  good  heap  of  Carrots  remained.  The  variety  is  Sutton’s 
Intermediate,  which  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  market,  as 
it  has  already  proved  itself  a  grand  exhibition  sort.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  new  varieties,  however  high-priced,  are  constantly 
being  tried  in  the  hope  of  finding  improvements.  This  applies  to 
Cabbages,  Broccoli,  and  all  other  vegetables  besides  those  named. 

I  hinted  that  the  land  must  be  highly  fed  to  yield  the  produce 
it  does,  and  am  told  that  all  the  manure  of  the  Ramsgate 
Corporation  is  taken,  besides  that  made  at  home,  and  that  in 
addition  to  these  two  sources  of  plant  food,  which  in  themselves 
represent  an  enormous  amount,  1000  loads  are  contracted  for  in 
Margate.  Think  of  the  handsome  annual  income  that  the  money 
spent  on  manure  would  represent  if  it  were  not  laid  out  as  it  is  in 
this  case.  But  it  is  through  high  cultivation  that  the  money 
comes.  If  it  were  not  spent  ungrudgingly  to  feed  the  soil  the 
magnificent  crops  would  dwindle  to  insignificance,  and  instead  of 
prosperity  there  would  be  the  gradual  drifting  towards  insolvency 
which  is  so  mournful  an  aspect  of  much  British  farming.  Fruit  is 
fed  as  well  as  vegetables,  and  the  broad  acres  of  Apples,  Plums, 
and  Cherries,  of  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries,  every  tree 
and  bush  a  lesson  in  itself  of  the  benefits  of  judicious  pruning, 
adequate  nourishment  and  cleanliness,  form  an  eloquent  and 
impressive  sight. 

This  splendid  farm,  the  excellence  of  which  would  gladden  the 
heart  of  any  observer  who  rejoices  to  see  his  country  doing  itself 
justice  by  sound  methods  and  intelligent  work,  is  under  the 
management  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-three.  The  shoulders 
are  young  to  bear  so  heavy  a  burden,  but  a  practical  business 
training  has  qualified  him  for  a  task  which  a  sad  calamity  threw 
upon  him  long  before  it  might,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
have  been  expected.  Mr.  Philpott  allies  sound  ideas  with  a 
singularly  modest  demeanour,  and  a  disposition  for  acquiring  fresh 
knowledge  and  improved  methods.  A  complimentary  reference 
to  what  has  been  done  brings  a  quick  reply  that  they  are  always 
willing  to  learn  more. 

If  I  may  venture  to  point  a  moral  to  this  short  story  it  would 
be  that  enterprise,  hard  work,  and  practical  methods  have  not  yet 
had  their  last  W5rd  in  England.  The  old  country  is  not  played 
out,  nor  is  it  moribund.  There  is  fight  left  in  it,  and  pro¬ 
sperity  yet  to  be  won  on  the  land.  But  the  old  methods  must  go. 
The  slough  of  despond  in  which  we  are  struggling  now  is  simply 
a  mire  of  mingled  embarrassment  and  red-tapeism,  and  in  due 
course  it  will  be  left  behind.  Our  cultivators  will  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  change,  not  collapse,  which  threatens  them,  and  when 
that  is  recognised  the  calm  appropriation  of  British  markets  by 
foreign  producers  will  be  contested  with  the  old  spirit  and  the  old 
success. — W. 


ONION  CULTURE  AND  MASTERING  THE 

MAGGOT. 

I  DID  not  intend  joining  in  the  discussion  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  Onion  maggot,  as  I 
had  previously  detailed  my  routine  of  culture,  and  which  I  adhere 
to  for  securing  a  good,  sound,  clean  crop  of  Onions  annually. 
However,  it  is  always  interesting  and  instructive  to  read  of  the 
success  or  failures  of  other  people,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can 
help  anyone  in  obtaining  a  good  crop  of  Onions  in  spite  of  the 
maggot. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Craven  (page  235)  asks  me  to  describe  the  routine  I 
should  adopt  if  I  were  circumstanced  as  growers  are  in  his 
district.  My  reply  is,  that  I  should  follow  the  methods  I  have 
practised  without  a  failure  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for 
fourteen  years,  and  if  by  chance  I  did  not  succeed  in  Mr.  Craven’s 
district,  I  should  apply  such  further  remedies  as  I  considered 
necessary,  and  as  I  observe  he  is  doing  in  order  to  secure  success. 

I  never  crop  the  same  piece  of  ground  two  years  in  succession 
with  Onions,  or  any  other  crop  for  the  matter  of  that.  My  Onion 
beds  go  the  whole  round  of  the  garden  quarters  in  due  course.  I 
advocate  deep  cultivation  of  the  soil  ;  in  fact,  one-half  of  the 
kitchen  garden  here  is  bastard  trenched  annually,  and  the  next 
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year’s  Onion  bed  is  always  ready  by  the  second  week  of  November. 
Other  work  has  to  give  place  to  the  preparation  of  my  Onion  site. 

I  never  use  fresh  manure,  but  material  from  a  hotbed  and  plenty 
of  burnt  refuse  and  lime  as  the  trenching  proceeds.  When  the 
site  is  finished  the  soil  is  allowed  to  lay  unmolested  until  the 
middle  of  February.  A  further  dressing  of  burnt  refuse  is  then 
spread  over  the  whole  piece  1  inch  thick,  and  either  well  raked  or 
slightly  forked  in  the  soil  on  the  first  fine  day.  Drills  are  drawn 
from  9  to  10  inches  apart  and  the  seed  sown  as  early  as  possible  in 
March.  I  used  to  tread  the  ground  but  have  given  up  the  practice, 
as  I  find  the  soil  here  gets  sufficiently  hard  in  the  sowing  process 
and  the  after  treading  in  thinning  and  when  applying  soot. 

I  always  thin  my  Onions  as  early  as  possible,  and  give  the  whole 
piece  a  dressing  of  soot  either  in  the  evening  or  early  morning, 
and  apply  the  Dutch  hoe  between  the  drills.  The  sooting  and 
hoeing  are  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  I  also  give  a  good 
dressing  of  chemical  manure  twice  during  the  season  in  order  to 
produce  a  strong,  healthy,  quick  growth  of  the  plants.  Certain  it 
is  that  many  persons  fail  in  securing  a  fine  crop  of  Onions  through 
inability  to  find  the  necessary  hands  to  attend  to  the  thinning  and 
working  amongst  the  crops  just  when  most  attention  is  needed. 

I  hold  with  your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Dunkin,  that  repeated 
applications  of  soot  (not  too  fresh)  and  the  free  use  of  the  Dutch 
hoe,  coupled  with  early  thinning  of  the  seedlings,  is  the  best  pro¬ 
cedure  in  obtaining  a  heavy  crop  of  Onions.  Two  striking  cases 
which  came  to  my  notice  last  season  prove  the  truth  of  my  asser¬ 
tion.  Two  keen  amateurs  came  to  me  in  May  and  asked  what 
they  were  to  do,  as  the  maggot  had  attacked  their  Onion  bed  ? 
These  amateurs  spare  no  time  or  expense  in  achieving  their  object. 
I  told  them  to  thin  out  their  Onions  3  inches  apart  at  once,  apply  a 
good  dressing  of  soot  all  over  the  bed,  and  hoe  between  the  rows  as 
quickly  as  possible  afterwards,  repeating  the  sooting  and  hoeing 
every  four  or  five  days  :  also  apply  a  dressing  of  chemical  manure, 
and  as  the  weather  was  dry  to  water  it  in.  Result :  the  grub 
was  settled.  Both  amateurs  secured  an  excellent  crop,  and  can 
testify  if  necessary  that  it  was  through  the  treatment  advised. 
These  amateurs  have  plenty  of  Onions  at  the  present  time,  and  one 
was  offered  10s.  per  cwt.  for  his  produce.  They  both  told  me 
they  never  had  such  a  crop  of  Onions  before.  The  varieties 
grown  were  Veitch’s  Maincrop,  Selected  Glohe,  and  Bedfordshire 
Champion. 

If  Mr.  Craven  had  called  here  last  season  he  would  have  seen 
a  heavier  crop  than  25  cwt.  of  Onions  on  104  square  yards  of  land 
from  seed  sown  March  7th,  1893.  I  find  no  difficulty  with  the 
Onion  grub,  either  with  plants  from  autumn-sown  seed,  plants 
raised  in  boxes  for  transplanting,  or  seed  sown  in  drills.  I  am 
having  my  Onions  from  boxes  planted  in  the  open  quarter  to-day, 
March  31st.  I  follow  the  same  routine  with  all  sowings,  and  all 
alike  have  annually  proved  satisfactory  in  quantity,  cleanliness, 
and  keeping. — John  Chinnery,  Downton  Castle  Gardens, 


A  PROLIFEROUS  HYACINTH. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  heat  in  Holland  during  the  ripening 
period  of  the  plants  last  year  many  bulbs  have  produced  two  and  more 
flower  spikes  this  season,  in  some  cases  to  the  annoyance  of  growers  who 
prefer  one  massive  cone  of  flowers.  Some  persons,  however,  rejoice  in 
a  multiplicity  of  spikes  when  they  are  fine,  and  certainly  a  noteworthy 
example  is  shown  in  a  photograph  sent  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  McCausland. 
This  lady  writes  : — “A  bulb  of  the  Hyacinth  Macaulay,  purchased 
from  Messrs.  Veitch  last  autumn,  has  produced  eleven  perfect  trusses, 
all  being  of  a  large  size  and  well  surrounded  with  foliage,  producing  a 
most  gorgeous  effect,  being  of  a  deep  bright  pink,  and  all  in  bloom  at 
the  same  time.  Only  nine  could  be  shown  in  the  photo,  and  perhaps 
the  plant  may  be  worth  mentioning.” 

We  think  it  not  only  worth  “  mentioning  ”  but  illustrating  (fig.  42), 
not  because  of  the  number  but  of  the  size  of  the  spikes.  Possibly  we 
may  hear  of  other  similarly  notable  specimens,  but  all  the  same,  the 
bulb  in  question  was  a  good  one,  and  justice  has  been  done  to  it  by 
the  cultivator. 


THE  GLADIOLUS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  Scotland  I  cultivate  the  Gladiolus  in  several  respects 
differently  from  the  method  successfully  pursued  by  cultivators 
in  the  south  of  England.  It  is  here  a  common  occurrence  for 
later  varieties  not  to  flower  at  all,  and  as  some  of  the  best  sorts 
are  late  this  is  a  matter  of  much  disappointment.  Besides,  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  ripening  the  plants,  resulting  in  the  depreciation  of 
the  corms  and  a  consequent  loss  of  many  of  them.  Induced  by 
these  things  I  several  years  ago  adopted  a  practice  which  was 


common  among  an  older  race  of  gardeners.  This  was  to  have  the 
plants  well  started  into  growth  before  putting  them  into  the 
ground.  I  have  found  this  method  succeed  well,  so  much  so  that 
all  the  plants  bloom,  the  corms  ripen,  and  moreover  the  period  of 
flowering  is  extended  a  few  weeks. 

At  first  I  started  the  corms  too  early,  and  this  is  a  point  of 
failure  with  many  growers.  The  result  often  is  that  strong 
vigorous  plants  put  out  in  May  are  sometimes  cut  down  hy  a  late 
frost.  I  do  not  now  start  the  corms  until  the  beginning  of  April, 
at  which  time  they  commence  to  grow  vigorously  in  the  temperature 
of  a  late  vinery.  By  the  beginning  of  May  they  are  ready  to  plant 
out.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  preventing  the  more  forward  sorts 
starting  into  premature  growth,  as  the  place  where  they  are  stored 
is  cool  and  dry.  So  far  as  I  remember  tbe  Gladiolus  is  not  subject 
to  damage  from  frosts  in  May  in  the  south  of  England,  therefore 
the  season  of  growth  is  much  longer  than  can  be  counted  upon  in 
Scotland.  Growers  of  a  few  corms  can  forward  their  plants  in 


42. — A  PROLIFEROUS  HYACINTH. 


pots,  but  as  a  very  large  number  are  grown  here,  it  is  not  practi¬ 
cable  to  give  them  the  requisite  space,  therefore  the  corms  are 
placed  close  together  in  cutting  boxes,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a 
layer  of  open  leafy  compost  has  been  placed.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
cover  them,  although  I  generally  place  on  a  covering  of  mos^ 
which  is  of  advantage  in  keeping  the  soil  moist.  I  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  cutting  the  corms,  and  believe  this  to  be  decidedly 

advantageous.  •  i  a 

The  Gladiolus  in  some  respects  is  a  somewhat  exacting  plant. 
For  instance,  I  have  attempted  to  cultivate  it  in  borders  of  mixed 
plants,  but  have  invariably  failed  to  succeed.  It  likes  a  specially 
prepared  site,  and  if  one  can  afford  to  import  fresh  soil  the  plants 
appreciate  and  respond  to  this  treatment.  I  also  find  that  certain 
positions  in  the  garden  are  liked  better  than  others.  Perhaps  the 
best  place  to  locate  them  is  on  a  border  facing  the  western  sun. 
In  connection  with  this  point  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Gladiolus  succeeds  better  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  where 
the  air  is  more  moist  than  it  does  in  the  drier  eastern  counties.  It 
also  does  well  in  hilly  districts.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  the 
good  effects  of  a  few  dewy  nights,  the  result  being  larger  flowers, 
and  therefore  better  spikes.  Splendid  examples  are  produced  in 
Ireland,  where  the  Gladiolus  is  practically  a  hardy  plant. 

I  plant  the  bulbs  at  a  less  depth  than  is  generally  practis^. 
This  promotes  the  ripening  of  the  plants  in  the  autumn,  and  I  do 
not  find  that  it  affects  the  flowers  injuriously.  They  are  placed 
from  3  to  4  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  latter  1  foot  asunder. 
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Three  rows  are  arranged  together,  and  then  a  wide  alley  to  get  at  the 
plants.  Water  during  drought  is  indispensable.  Manurial  dressings 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  to  be  washed  in  by  rain  or  by 
watering,  is  of  much  benefit.  Of  these  the  cheapest  and  not  the 
least  efEective  is  soot,  while  dry  cleanings  of  pigeon  cots  mixed 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  soil  is  very  good. 

As  has  been  said,  the  practice  of  planting  out  bulbs  well 
started  into  growth  extends  the  period  of  flowering.  It  does  this 
by  forcing  the  whole  stock  into  flower  earlier,  so  that  spikes  are 
produced  almost  as  early  in  Scotland  as  they  are  in  the  south  of 
England.  Several  years  I  have  had  spikes  in  July,  before  the  last 
ones  of  The  Bride  and  Insignis  were  cut.  I  fancy  also  that  the 
plants  contract  a  habit  of  flowering  earlier,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Arum  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  which  are  forced  year  after  year 
do.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  all  the  late  sorts  flower  out  their 
spikes.  This,  of  course,  indicates  the  growth  of  the  plant  to  be 
finished  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  autumn.  For  several  years 
I  have  made  a  practice  of  lifting  the  bulbs  when  the  season  of 
flowering  is  ended.  The  rule  is  to  ripen  off  green-leaved  plants  in 
cool  glass  structures.  This,  however,  has  a  disadvantage  in  the 
corms  shrinking,  no  matter  how  careful  one  may  be  in  carrying 
out  details.  If  the  plants  are  left  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  exposed  to  sun  by  day  and  to  dew  by  night,  no  shrinkage 
takes  place,  while  the  ripening  process  is  perhaps  better  completed 
by  this  method  than  by  any  other.  I  lift  the  earlier  flowering 
varieties  immediately  the  foliage  of  these  decays,  for  if  left  in  the 
ground  they  are  apt  to  push  new  roots  during  the  autumn,  and 
I  do  not  think  this  can  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  corms. — R.  P. 
Brotherston. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


HOW  TO  MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF  BULBS. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  feature  of  the  gardening  of  the  future 
will  be  the  great  attention  paid  to  the  employment,  in  various 
ways,  of  the  many  beautiful  species  and  varieties  of  spring  flowering 
bulbous  plants,  springing  up  as  they  do  at  a  time  when  Nature  is 
awakening  from  her  long  winter’s  rest,  when  the  budding  trees  and 
deep  green  verdure  give  a  peculiar  charm  and  freshness  to  all 
around,  their  own  intrinsic  beauty  is  displayed  under  conspicuously 
favourable  conditions.  Then,  too,  this  numerous  class  of  easily 
grown  plants  supply  such  infinite  variety  in  the  form  and  colour  of 
their  flowers,  that  fastidious  indeed  must  be  the  taste  that  is  not 
suited  among  some  or  other  of  them.  Those  who  have  a  decided 
preference  for  the  most  showy  colours  to  be  met  with  in  our 
gardens  may  have  them  in  abundance  among  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
Hyacinths,  and  Narcissi.  Others  who  prefer  deeper  and  richer 
colours  will  have  no  difficulty  in  flnding  them  among  the  same 
species,  and  many  who  find  an  endless  charm  in  studying  the 
exquisitely  blended  tints  of  less  pronounced  and  more  delicate 
colours  will  be  able  to  suit  their  taste  among  some  varieties  of 
each  section.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  cut  flowers  in  the 
majority  of  private  establishments,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
large  supplies  to  draw  upon  in  addition  to  those  which  are  grown 
under  glass.  During  the  summer  mouths  there  is  usually  abundance 
of  materials  suitable  for  the  purpose,  such  as  Roses,  Heliotropes, 
Carnations,  Pseonies,  Clematis,  Asters,  Stocks,  as  well  as  hosts  of 
herbaceous  plants,  but  I  think  with  a  slight  outlay  and  thoughtful 
management  our  gardens  might  be  made  more  attractive  than  they 
frequently  are  during  the  spring  months. 

Large  numbers  of  bulbs  are  grown  in  pots  in  most  gardens  of 
pretension.  Every  one  of  these  bulbs  ought  to  be  taken  care  of, 
and  eventually  planted  in  the  open  air,  where  they  each  year 
increase  in  strength,  beautify  many  an  unsightly  spot,  and  yield 
abundance  of  exquisite  flowers  well  adapted  for  use  in  a  cut  state. 
It  is  well  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind  from  the  present  time 
onwards,  and  take  the  first  step  towards  securing  a  good  display 
in  the  future  by  paying  a  little  extra  attention  to  bulbs  in  pots  as 
they  go  out  of  flower.  Too  often  they  are  brought  from  the 
heated  rooms  of  the  mansion,  placed  in  any  out-of-the-way  position 
in  the  open  air,  and  left  to  take  their  chance.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  if  a  cold  pit  or  rough  frame  can  be  set  asunder  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  bulbs  in  pots  for  a  few  weeks  after  they  have  done 
flowering,  they  will  then  be  sufficiently  hardened  to  bear  placing  in 
a  sheltered  position  in  the  open  air.  Then  with  regular  atten¬ 
tion  to  watering  till  the  leaves  die  down  naturally,  sound,  well 
ripened,  healthy  bulbs  are  the  result,  instead  of  starvelings,  which 
are  scarcely  fit  for  anything  but  the  rubbish  heap,  for  if  planted 
in  the  open  air  such  take  several  years  to  recover  themselves.  I 
like  ^  to  leave  the  bulbs  in  pots  for  some  weeks  after  every 
vestige  of  foliage  has  died  down,  and  allow  the  soil  to  become 
quite  dry.  They  are  then  in  excellent  condition  for  storing  away 
till  planting  time.  A  good  method  of  storing  is  to  place  each 


variety  separately  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  cover  the  bulbs  with 
dry  soil,  which  helps  to  keep  them  plump,  and  stand  in  a  dry 
cool  position  till  October,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  planting  in 
their  permanent  quarters. 

In  many  establishments  a  strip  of  soil  in  the  reserve  garden  is 
set  apart  for  these  forced  bulbs,  where  they  gradually  recoup  them¬ 
selves  and  supply  numbers  of  useful  cut  flowers.  This  is  an 
excellent  plan  in  those  instances  where  they  are  not  required  to 
adorn  some  portion  of  the  wild  garden  or  shrubberies,  and  a  great 
advantage  of  the  system  is  that  proper  cultivation  can  be  given 
them. 

Another  good  method  of  turning  forced  bulbs  to  account  is  to 
plant  them  in  the  foreground  of  shrubberies  or  in  clamps  in  mixed 
borders.  If  set  from  4  to  6  inches  (according  to  the  size  cf  the 
bulbs)  below  the  surface  they  may  remain  undisturbed  for  years 
without  interfering  greatly  with  those  plants  employed  in  the  same 
positions  for  providing  a  summer  display. 

Another  way  of  putting  bulbs  of  the  above  description  to  a 
good  use,  and  one  which  I  wish  to  especially  advocate,  is  that  of 
planting  them  in  masses  under  trees,  where  the  grass  is  occasion¬ 
ally  mown  with  a  scythe  during  the  summer  months.  In  nes”'^ 
all  private  gardens  such  spots  may  be  found,  and  with  but  little 
expenditure  of  labour  may  be  converted  into  a  veritable  paradise 
of  flowers  during  spring  time.  In  order  to  produce  a  fine  effect 
it  is  important  not  to  dot  the  bulbs  about  indiscriminately,  but 
rather  to  plant  large  masses  of  each  variety.  To  accomplish  this 
with  bulbs  which  have  been  used  for  forcing  is  a  matter  of  years. 
A  certain  space  should  therefore  be  set  apart  for  each  kind,  and 
be  filled  up  by  degrees,  except  in  the  case  of  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
Scillas,  and  the  more  common  kinds  of  Daffodils,  which  are  seldom 
grown  in  pots,  and  which  can  be  bought  so  cheaply  that  in  many 
instances  bold  masses  of  some  of  them  may  be  planted  completely 
each  year.  In  planting  I  find  it  advisable  to  make  the  holes  in 
the  turf  with  a  crowbar  or  stick,  drop  in  the  bulbs,  and  fill  the 
holes  with  good  garden  soil. 

When  a  natural  garden  of  spring-flowering  bulbs  is  thus 
established,  they  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  themselves,  but 
ought  to  receive  a  dressing  of  well  decayed  manure  in  the  autumn 
at  least  once  in  two  years.  This  little  attention  will  be  repaid 
tenfold  by  the  extra  vigour  and  good  health  in  which  the  plants 
will  be  maintained. 

Those  who  venture  to  carry  out  the  ideas  I  have  attempted  to 
elucidate  will,  I  think,  be  delighted  with  the  results,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  find  it  difficult  to  convert  so  easily  by  other  means 
many  an  unattractive  spot  into  a  vision  of  surpassing  beauty. — 
A  Flower  Gardener. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  AND  THE 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

In  thanking  you  for  the  notice  (page  240)  which  you  gave 
last  week  of  the  proposed  renewal  of  the  Great  Autumn  Fruit 
Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  may  I  be  allowed  to  again  draw  your 
readers’  attention  to  the  subject? 

1,  There  is,  I  believe,  no  such  place  in  the  world  so  suitable  for 
a  great  fruit  show  as  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  there  space  and  light, 
the  two  great  desiderata,  are  practically  unlimited. 

2,  Other  shows  have  come  and  gone,  but  until  1892  the  Palace 
Show  never  failed,  and  was  unanimously  regarded  as  the  great  fruit 
event  of  each  year, 

3,  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  offered,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  and  co-operation  of  the  Palace  authorities,  to  revive  this 
autumn  fruit  show,  if  those  interested  in  fruit  growing  in  this 
country  will  manifest  that  interest  by  practical  support. 

4,  (a)  The  Palace  offer  £100  towards  the  prizes,  undertake 
the  advertising,  will  lend  their  staging,  and  will  “pass”  all  Fellows’ 
tickets  of  the  Society,  (i).  The  Society  will  undertake  the  whole 
of  the  correspondence,  work,  and  labour  of  the  Show,  and  all 
further  pecuniary  and  other  responsibility  (the  total  cost  cannot 
be  far  short  of  £400).  Except  (c),  a  sum  of  £100  towards  the 
prizes,  which  they  ask  in  subscriptions  from  the  public  as  a  proof 
and  earnest  of  the  practical  interest  they  feel  in  the  matter,  this 
£100  to  be  promised  on  or  before  Tuesday,  April  10th  at  noon, 
when  a  definite  decision  of  whether  to  hold  the  Show  or  not  has 
to  be  arrived  at. 

5,  The  Show  (if  it  be  held)  will  not  be  a  mere  show,  but 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  it  to  gather  together  representative 
collections  of  hardy  English  fruits,  and  public  lectures  will  be 
given  on  two  days  of  the  Show  on  the  subjects  concerned. 

6,  This  is  how  the  matter  stands  at  present.  It  rests  entirely 
with  growers  of  fruit  trees  and  of  fruit  to  say  whether  the  Show 
shall  or  shall  not  be  revived,  and  this  they  will  say  by  their 
promised  or  withheld  subscriptions. 
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The  Society  and  the  Palace  authorities  are  each  (as  it  seems  to 
me)  making  a  liberal  offer  to  those  interested  in  fruit  growing  in 
this  country,  and  if  they  are  unwilling  to  accept  it  at  the  cost  of 
£100  worth  of  subscriptions,  gathered  from  all  concerned,  I  fear 
it  will  be  a  long  while  before  an  offer  of  similar  liberality  will  be 
made. — W.  Wilks,  Sec.  E.H.S. 


As  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  who  is  such 
because  a  devoted  admirer  of  scientific  and  practical  horticulture,  I 
have  been  greatly  pained  to  read  the  intimation  conveyed  in  your 
columns  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  propose  so  far  to  depart 
from  their  proper  functions  as  guardians  of  the  honour  and 
interests  of  horticulture  as  to  ally  the  Society  with  a  trading 
company  in  a  purely  speculative  object,  that  of  promoting  a 
great  fruit  show,  towards  the  expenses  of  which  the  Council  bind 
themselves  to  furnish  from  the  Society’s  funds  the  sum  of  £100. 
Granted  the  sum  is  not  large  and  the  risks  few,  yet  there  remains 
the  undoubted  fact  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  playing 
down  low  with  the  money  of  the  Fellows  in  the  interests  of  a 
mere  trading  company,  not  so  far  as  I  can  see  in  the  interests  of 
horticulture,  but  rather  to  endeavour  to  gain  Jcudos  with  some  of 
its  trade  and  exhibitor  supporters. 

What  are  the  presumed  objects  of  the  Society  ?  They  are  to 
develop  horticulture  scientifically  and  practically  in  every  legitimate 
way,  as  is  done  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  through  its 
publications,  which  are  excellent,  and  through  the  gardens  at 
Chiswick,  where  at  the  present  moment  not  £100  but  £500  are 
badly  needed  for  placing  every  department  ia  complete  efficiency. 
How  will  the  holding  of  a  competitive  Fruit  Show  help  to  either 
of  these  ends  ?  To  that  question  I  should  like  to  have  a  reply. 

I  am  told  that  a  great  Fruit  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
will  help  to  promote  that  important  branch  of  horticulture  known 
as  fruit  culture.  The  Crystal  Palace  Company  held  such  shows 
for  many  years,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  other  result 
followed  than  that  certain  traders  found  these  shows  to  be  excellent 
advertisements,  and  that  exhibitors,  chiefly  well-to-do  gardeners, 
who  think,  so  far  as  it  presents  itself  to  me,  far  more  of  the 
dollars  than  of  horticulture,  managed  to  pick  up  profitable  prizes. 
Is  it  not  really  from  this  class  has  come  the  cry  for  the  resusci¬ 
tation  of  the  autumn  fruit  shows  ?  and  do  they  not  hope,  should 
the  Show  take  place,  to  get  a  good  portion  of  the  £300  prize 
money  it  is  purposed  to  offer  ?  Where  the  carcases  are  there  will 
be  the  vultures  gathered  together,  and  already  do  I  hear  the  cries 
of  the  creatures  resounding  in  my  ears,  perhaps  metaphorically, 
as  they  quarrel  and  contend  for  the  spoil. 

Very  likely  you  will  think  I  am  somewhat  strong  in  my 
language,  but  then  I  am  a  horticulturist  pure  and  simple,  a  lover 
of  what  is  good  and  beautiful  in  it.  I  am  not  influenced  by  any 
mercenary  considerations  ;  and  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  I  am  such  just  because  I  am  what  I  have  described 
and  no  more. 

Look  at  the  magnificent  shows  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens 
every  year,  some  of  the  finest  expositions  of  horticultural  produce, 
especially  florally,  ever  seen  anywhere.  There  is  no  flavour  of 
trading  association  there  and  no  contentious  grabbing  for  prize 
money.  Nothing  can,  I  think,  be  more  honourable  to  all  concerned 
in  the  creation  of  these  fine  shows  than  that  it  should  all  he  done 
from  pure  love,  and  not  for  gain.  Then  there  are  our  ordinary 
meetings  ;  look  at  the  displays  made  at  these  of  all  sorts  of  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  where  the  ring  of  the  prize  dollar  is  not  now  heard. 
What  but  love  for  horticulture  and  wish  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Society  creates  these  ?  Look  even  at  the  noble  because  purely 
gratuitous  work  done  by  the  Committees  of  the  Society.  See  how 
the  members  gather  meeting  after  meeting  to  perform  the  useful 
and  important  functions  they  have  undertaken  at  considerable 
personal  cost  without  fee  or  reward,  and  almost  without  thanks. 
With  so  much  of  the  great  work  of  the  Society  so  admirably  per¬ 
formed  without  pecuniary  consideration,  why  should  the  Council 
propose  from  out  of  the  very  moderate  funds  of  the  Society 
to  take  up  the  work  of  promoting  a  trade  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  which  the  Company  has  thought  proper  to  drop,  because 
as  a  trading  speculation,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  it  was  a 
failure  ? 

It  is  against  any  such  improper  diversion  of  the  funds  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  to  which,  as  a  humble  member,  I 
contribute,  as  do  many  others  that  I  enter  this  protest.  I  may,  after 
all,  be  but  as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  That  is  usually  the  lot 
of  the  prophet  who  has  a  soul  above  mercenary  considerations.  I 
can  very  well  imagine  that  this  protest  will  raise  a  chorus  of 
opposition.  £300  is,  in  these  hard  times  for  exhibitors,  an 
attractive  sum  ;  it  is  valuable  prey.  No  doubt  if  the  extra  £100 
needed  be  furnished  from  outside  the  Society,  the  Show  will  be 
held  ;  but  when  it  has  been,  and  all  is  over,  what  will  the  Council 


have  to  show  but  that  they  sp3Lt  £100  ia  prizes  for  fruit  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  ?  and  that  is  all.  As  for  any  horticultural  good 
resulting,  that  will  be  absolutely  nil. — A  F.R.H.S. 

[The  view  of  the  question  as  presented  by  our  correspondent 
did  not  occur  to  us  when  penning  the  note  on  page  220.  It  is  all 
the  same  a  legitimate  view,  and  he  is  entitled  to  present  it,  while 
Fellows  of  the  Society  who  may  entertain  different  opinions  are 
equally  entitled  to  express  them.  Perhaps  the  Society  would  not 
object  if  nurserymen  were  to  collect  £100  and  exhibitors  a  similar 
amount,  and  in  this  way  meet  the  objection  ;  but  then  again  the 
showmen  might  object.  We  can  only  repeat  that  we  sho°uld  like 
to  see  a  Fruit  Show  promoted  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  autumn.] 


LAWN  MOWERS, 

Amongst  the  inventions  modern  ingenuity  has  brought  to  the 
gardener’s  aid,  not  any,  I  think,  have  so  great  a  bearing  on  the 
labour  department  as  the  lawn  mower.  Very  much  a  matter  of 
fact  is  it  with  the  rising  generation  who  have  not  heard  the 
musical  sweep  of  the  scythes  wielded  in  the  early  morn  by  some 
half  dozen  mowers,  led  by  an  old  skilled  hand,  step  by  step  forming 
a  diagonal  line  of  march  across  “  the  dew  besprinkled  lawn,”  taking 
time  by  the  forelock.  “Mow  brothers,  mow  ;  the  dew  dies  fast,” 
was  the  incentive  to  accomplish  a  certain  feat  before  breakfast, 
when  the  scythes  were  hung  up  for  the  day. 

With  some  of  the  new  pattern  lawn  mowers  there  appears  but 
little,  if  any,  room  for  further  improvement  either  in  the  quality 
of  the  work  or  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  perform  it ; 
the  latter  an  important  consideratiou  for  man  or  beast.  For  a  man 
who  furnishes  the  motive  power  for  a  hand  machine  during  a  day 
of  ten  hours  continued  for  several  days  of  the  week,  it  is  but 
justice  and  mercy  to  see  that  he  is  provided  with  all  the  benefits 
of  modern  improvements  which  tend  to  minimise  the  laborious 
duty,  for  unlike  the  scythe,  the  new  order  of  things  carries  on  the 
work  through  “  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.”  And  it  is,  too, 
to  that  man’s  interest,  not  only  to  push  his  machine  from  morn  till 
eve,  hut  by  a  little  wholesome  inquisitiveness  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  mechanism,  and  by  so  doing  pay  those  little 
attentions  to  his  fellow  worker,  to  their  mutual  benefit.  He  who 
does  this,  and  he  who  does  not,  means  much  either  way  to  “  the 
gaffer.”  It  is  not  agreeable  to  have  a  man  march  up  to  you, 
propelling  the  implement  reversed,  saying,  “  Gaffer,  she  won’t  work 
no  more,  there’s  something  wrong  inside.  See  how  she  squeaks, 
and  I’m  kilt  a  pushing  her.  She’s  done,  you’ll  have  to  get  a  new 
one.”  Nor  does  it  add  to  your  complacency  to  find  the  man  in 
trouble  has  replenished  his  oil  feeder  from  your  Fir  tree  oil  can, 
which  I  have  experienced,  and  on  one  occasion  had  a  strong 
suspicion  that  a  tin  of  oak  varnish  had  been  doing  the  same  duty. 

One  feels  reluctant,  from  obvious  reasons,  to  glorify  any  special 
make  or  maker,  motives  of  delicacy  leading  us  to  err  on  the  right 
side.  Nor  will  I  say  what  extent  of  lawns  we  have  to  keep,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  inquiring  minds  that  two  16-inch  machines  are  able  to  do  it. 
On  hills  and  slopes  at  the  mountain  foot,  showing  its  toes  in  the 
granite  cropping  up,  horse-power  mowers  are  practically  out  of 
the  question,  which,  with  their  weight  proportionate  to  greater 
strength  required,  have  the  advantages  of  rolling  and  consolidating 
the  level  stretches  of  lawn  to  which  they  are  best  suited.  Oft- 
times  with  these,  the  pilot,  to  save  after  trouble,  is  tempted  to 
steer  close — too  close — to  specimen  trees,  and  not  infrequently  is 
evidence  to  be  seen  of  this  in  scars  which  are  not  honourable  ones. 

Taking  thought  of  the  amount  of  work  done  by  lawn  mowers 
generally,  large  or  small,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
keep  the  lawn,  “  all  shaven  and  shorn  ”  when  running  smoothly  in 
perfect  order,  any  little  attention  to  keep  them  so  may  be 
ungrudgingly  given,  for  they  require  something  more  than  the 
periodical  oiling,  supposing  that  to  be  properly  done.  Twice  at 
least  during  the  season  they  should  be  taken  to  pieces  and  cleaned, 
and  when  the  work  of  the  year  is  over  and  they  are  put  to  rest, 
let  it  not  be  “  out  of  sight  and  mind  ”  under  a  bush  or  in  the 
corner  of  some  damp  shed.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  take  them 
all  apart,  conscientiously  removing  all  screws,  whether  appearing 
necessary  at  the  time  or  not,  and  give  the  whole  anatomy  a  hot 
bath  with  plenty  of  soda  and  softsoap  in  it,  scrubbing  each  piece 
and  thoroughly  drying  all. 

To  a  novice,  the  diagrams  usually  supplied  with  the  machines 
render  refixing  tolerably  easy,  though  care  must  be  taken  that 
nothing  goes  astray.  All  parts  are  essential  ;  needless  to  say  that, 
I  suppose,  but  I  think  of  one  occasion  when  the  job  was  done  by 
deputy,  and  well  done  too  to  outward  appearance,  only  “  She 
wouldn’t  work.”  The  reason  given  was,  “  Well,  I’m  sartin  sure 
there’s  no  more  to  go  in,  unless  one  o’  they  little  wheels  went 
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astray  on  me,”  and  that  was  what  had  happened.  When  thoroughly 
cleaned,  dried,  put  together,  ground  if  necessary — a  simple  and 
easy  work  for  which  I  use  the  very  fine  silver  sand  applied  in 
the  stables  for  cleaning  bits — they  (or  she)  can  have  a  coat  of 
varnish,  paint,  or  enamel,  and  be  put  in  dry  comfortable  quarters 
for  the  winter. 

With  the  diagram  of  any  machine  it  is  easy  to  obtain  and 
replace  any  worn  part  at  small  cost,  and  with  the  periodical  over¬ 
hauling  I  advocate  screws  and  nuts  are  readily  removed  ;  but  where 
the  useful  and  now  indispensable  lawn  mower  gets  nothing  but  the 
constant  pushing  and  no  farther  care  nor  thought,  the  inevitable 
breakdown  too  often  means  a  break  up  as  well  in  hammering  or 
forcing  those  parts  fixed  by  rust,  dirt,  and  neglect.  —  E.  K., 
Duhlin. 


POTATO  AND  ONION  EXPERIMENTS  at  WARMINSTER. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the 
Wilts  County  Council  experiments  were  conducted  with  the  crops 
mentioned  last  year,  evidently  with  great  care,  and  the  results  are  given 
in  a  report  almost  of  a  luxurious  character.  This  report  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Beaven,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  the 
work  ;  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Smith,  the  Superintendent  of  the  operations.  It 
is  a  credit  to  both  for  the  painstaking  manner  in  which  everything 
appears  to  have  been  done  and  the  results  collated.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  some  persons  of  an  utilitarian  turn  of  mind  may  even  regard 
the  proceedings  as  almost  needlessly  exhaustive  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  delight  in  exact  methods  will  find  a  happy  hunting  ground 
in  the  array  of  figures  set  forth  as  representing  the  outcome  of  the 
experiments. 

First  the  soil  was  carefully  analysed,  and  judging  by  its  mechanical 
components  and  chemical  constituents  we  can  but  marvel  that  such 
a  sandy  and  gravelly  medium,  containing  such  a  small  amount  of 
available  plant  food,  should  yield  Potatoes  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of 
15  tong  per  acre  on  unmanured  plots.  In  one  instance  we  have 
17  tons  9  cwt.  as  the  yield  without  manure.  With  farmyard  manure  at 
a  cost  of  £8  an  acre  the  crop  is  given  as  equal  to  20  tons  16  cwt.,  and 
with  a  “  complete  ”  chemical  manure,  costing  £3  123.  an  acre,  the  yield 
of  Potatoes  was  21  tons  16  cwt.  According  to  the  present  price  of 
Potatoes  it  would  seem  to  be  more  profitable  to  grow  them  without  any¬ 
thing  at  Warminster  than  to  use  farmyard  manure,  though  there  was  a 
decided  gain  by  the  chemicals. 

Experiments  with  close  and  wide  planting  resulted  in  a  gain  by  the 
former  of  about  7  per  cent.  This  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  dry  season, 
as  no  doubt  it  was,  as  the  previous  year  wide  planting  gave  the  best 
yield.  Over  a  great  number  of  years  the  best  growers  of  Potatoes  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  the  cultivation  is  so  extensive,  have  found  that, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  the  most  profitable  planting  distances  for 
the  ordinary  late  varieties,  such  as  Magnum  Bonum — now  being  super¬ 
seded  by  the  Bruce — are  rows  about  27  inches  apart,  sets  ll  inches 
asunder.  This  is  more  trustworthy  information  than  a  year  or  two’s 
experiments  anywhere.  The  Warminster  distances  were — rows  31  inches ; 
sets  17^  inches  ;  and  22  by  15  J  inches  respectively. 

As  this  is  the  Potato  planting  time,  the  experiments  with  different 
sized  sets,  whole  and  in  a  cut  state,  at  Warminster  will  be  suggestive, 
and  we  therefore  cite  the  following,  the  same  extent  of  land  being 
planted  in  each  case  : — 


Size  of  Sets  and 

lbs. 

Yield  of  Produce. 

lbs. 

6  oz.  seta  (whole  tubers) 

...  143 

4  oz.  sets  (halves) . 

...  129 

4  oz.  sets  (whole  tubers) 

...  134 

2  oz.  sets  (quarters) 

...  125 

2  oz.  sets  (whole  tubers) 

...  109 

1  oz.  sets  (single  eyes)... 

...  63 

Considerable  care  was  exercised  in  the  selection  of  these  sets  so  as 
to  make  the  comparison,  though  on  a  small  scale,  accurate,  and  the 
results  are  generally  confirmatory  of  those  which  have  almost  always 
been  obtained  in  similar  experiments  carefully  made,  and  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  good-sized  whole  tuber  makes  the  best  and  most 
profitable  set.  The  Committee  have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
results  of  a  similar  trial  on  a  large  scale  made  by  H.  P.  Jones,  Esq.,  of 
Portway  House,  Warminster: — 

18  perches  planted  with  Imperator  : — 

4|  perches  uncut  seed  gave  a  yield  of  642  lbs.,  or  10  tons  3^  cwts.  per  acre. 
13^  perches  cut  seed  gave  1404  lbs.,  or  7  tons  8^  cwts.  per  acre,  showing 
a  gaia  from  the  uncut  seed  of  2  tons  15  cwts.  per  acre. 

18  perches  planted  with  Sutton’s  Masterpiece  : — 

9  perches  uncut  gave  830  lbs.,  or  6  tons  11^  cwts.  per  acre. 

9  perches  cut  gave  615  lbs.,  or  4  tons  17^  cwts.  per  acre,  showing  a  gain 
from  uncut  seed  of  1  ton  14  cwts.  per  acre. 

IS  perches  planted  with  W’nite  Elephant : — 

9  perches  uncut  gave  1045  lbs.,  or  8  tons  5^  cwts.  per  acre. 

9  perches  cut  gave  1035  lbs.,  or  8  tons  4  cwt?.  per  acre,  showing  a  gain 
from  uncut  seed  of  li  cwt.  per  acre. 

Many  experiments  were  made  for  preventing  disease  by  spraying 
V.  ith  Bordeaux  mixture  at  the  end  of  June  and  end  of  July.  This,  in 
the  case  of  late  varieties,  resulted  in  an  average  gain  of  3  tons  an  acre. 
As  a  result  of  the  trials  Imperator  and  some  very  late  foreign  varieties 


appear  to  be  regarded  with  favour  for  future  planting.  In  the  great 
Potato  growing  districts  Imperator,  after  being  grown  for  many  years, 
is  superseded  and  practically  ostracised  because  it  does  not  pay,  and 
though  late  “  foreigners  ”  may  have  answered  well  last  year  in 
England,  the  season  was  abnormal.  We  should  hesitate  to  recommend 
them  on  the  experience  of  one  such  year  alone,  and  will  await  the 
results  of  further  trials,  which  are  conducted  so  well  at  Warminster. 

Onions. 

The  experiments  with  Onions  are  necessarily  inconclusive,  seeing 
that  preventive  applications  were  applied  too  late.  The  destructive 
fly  took  hundreds  of  persons  by  surprise  last  year  in  commencing  work 
much  sooner  than  usual.  We  know  of  one  instance  where  a  market 
grower  commenced  sooting  immediately  the  plants  were  visible,  and 
by  continuing  it,  keeping  the  land  black,  succeeded  in  harvesting  a  full 
and  valuable  crop  of  Onions,  while  in  the  gardens  around  the  crops 
were  ruined.  We  fully  agree  with  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
Warminster  report — namely,  “In  view  of  the  enormous  and  increasing 
importation  of  foreign  Onions,  reaching  in  1891  over  4,000,000  bushels, 
it  seems  desirable  to  extend  the  experiment  with  Onions  in  other 
directions,  and  it  is  proposed,  in  addition  to  the  trials  of  insecticides 
next  year,  to  test  the  effect  of  ‘  transplanting,’  which  has  been  canried 
out  on  a  large  and  profitable  scale  in  America  for  some  years  past.” 

We  have  received  a  critique  of  the  Warminster  experiments  from 
a  correspondent,  but  it  cannot  be  published  this  week. 


PEAR  BEURRE  RANGE. 

Thebe  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  value  of  this  large,  delicious 
Pear  for  late  use.  Like  most  Pears  it  ripened  a  month  earlier  this 
season  than  usual,  as  the  result  of  the  great  amount  of  sunshine 
during  the  whole  of  last  summer  ;  but  it  was  just  the  kind  of  weather 
we  require  for  Pears  on  our  heavy  soil  for  bringing  up  their  true 
flavour. 

Never  in  my  twelve  years  of  experience  in  this  district  have  I  known 
Pears  to  swell  to  such  a  size  and  develop  such  fine  flavour  as  in  1893. 
In  the  case  of  Beurr4  Ranee,  which  is  grown  on  a  wall  with  a  west 
aspect,  the  average  weight  of  the  fruit  was  from  10  to  14  ounces  each, 
and  the  flavour  excellent.  Usually  this  Pear  will  keep  some  time  after 
being  fit  for  table  without  deteriorating  in  flavour,  but  this  year  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  started  decaying  from  a  centre  on  the  outside  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  approached  the  ripening  stage.  This  form  of  decay  has 
been  very  common  in  all  Pears  and  Apples  this  season,  and  after  careful 
examination  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the  result  of  being  punctured  by  wasps 
when  the  fruit  was  hard  and  unripe— hence,  as  they  became  ripe,  they 
began  to  decay  at  the  injured  spot.  In  nearly  all  I  examined,  both 
Apples  and  Pears  that  started  decaying  in  this  premature  manner,  there 
were  little  hard  cores  about  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head  close  to  the  skin 
in  the  centre  of  the  decayed  patch.  The  amount  of  damage  done  to 
fruit  by  wasps  last  year  will  never  be  known.  We  gave  up  six  large 
bush  trees  of  Beurr4  d’Amanlis  entirely  to  them,  which  prevented  them 
to  a  certain  extent  attacking  other  varieties.  Beurr6  Pears  are  sweet 
long  before  ripe,  hence  the  preference  of  wasps  for  them.  Indeed,  they 
devoured  them  to  their  skins  long  before  they  could  ripen. 

We  have  already  killed  several  queen  wasps  this  year,  and  a  sharp 
look  out  is  being  kept  for  them,  as  no  doubt  they  will  muster  in  great 
numbers  this  spring  after  such  a  favourable  season. — J.  H.  W.,  Leicester 
Frith . 


HARDY  FLOWERS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

“  Inquirer  ”  (on  page  241)  asks  too  much  of  me.  The  list  of  hardy 
herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants  that  was  published  in  the  Journal  on 
February  22nd  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  “  amateur  champions,”  but 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  “  inquirers  after  the  truth  1  ”  I  really  could  not 
trouble  again  those  who  so  kindly,  and  at  so  much  trouble,  enabled  me 
to  tabulate  the  results  which  produced  that  list.  I  take  it  that 
stands  of  herbaceous  and  hardy  flowers  are  judged  much  as  Roses 
are,  where  a  Marechal  Niel  Rose  at  its  best  would  not  receive  more 
points  than,  say,  a  Dupuy  Jamain  at  its  best,  and  yet  the  “Niel”  is  the 
more  popular  flower.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  list  of  Roses  showing 
which  count  most ;  I  have  seen  many  lists  of  those  which  are  most 
frequently  exhibited. 

In  exhibiting  hardy  flowers,  consider  the  generally  setting  up  of  the 
bunches,  with  due  regard  to  the  blending  or  contrasting  of  colours, 
consistent  with  regularity  in  the  height  of  each  row,  making  as  it  were 
as  far  as  possible  an  inclined  plane  of  the  stand  ;  doubtless  this  is 
always  a  consideration  with  good  judges. 

If  “Inquirer”  will  take  my  list,  and  then  take  any  good  trade 
catalogue,  he  will  get  all  the  information  he  needs  to  begin  with.  His 
own  experience  must  teach  him  the  rest,  combined  with  that  knowledge 
gained  by  visiting  the  shows,  comparing  the  awards,  and  tak  ng  down  in 
order  the  names  of  the  bunches  of  the  winning  stands.  Will  the  Editor 
of  the  Journal  kindly  forward  to  “  Inquirer  ”  the  catalogue  I  am  sending 
with  these  few  notes  ?  In  it  “  Inquirer  ”  will  find  the  botan’cal  name, 
the  requisite  soil,  the  colour,  and  time  of  flowering,  of  a'most  every 
herbaceous  and  bullous  p’ant  now  grown. — J.  A.  Williams. 

[“Inquirer”  sent  us  his  address,  but  we  had  no  occasion  to  preserve 
it.  If  he  sends  it  again  the  catalogue  shall  be  forwarded  as  requested.] 
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Events  of  the  Week. — The  Committees  of  the  Koyal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  will  meet  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James’  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday,  April  10th,  when  a  good  display  is  expected.  Special  prizes 
will  be  offered  for  Daffodils.  At  3  P.M.  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart 
will  deliver  a  lecture  on  “  Hybrid  Narcissi.”  Beyond  this  and 
the  customary  auction  sales  no  other  events  of  horticultural  interest  are 
advertised  to  take  place  in  the  metropolis  during  the  ensuing  week. 

- The  Weather  in  London. — Another  week  of  sunny  weather, 

with  occasional  slight  showers,  has  been  experienced  in  the  south.  On 
Sunday  the  shade  maximum  in  London  was  as  high  as  69°,  or  about 
16°  above  the  average  for  the  time  of  year.  At  night  the  barometer 
fell  slightly,  and  a  thunder  shower  occurred  on  Monday  afternoon. 
Tuesday,  however,  proved  bright  and  warm,  but  Wednesday  opened 
dull,  though  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  sun  is  shining. 

-  The  Weather  in  Scotland. — Fine  weather  has  continued 

throughout  the  past  week,  the  mornings  and  evenings  being  occasionally 
dull,  the  days  uniformly  bright  and  warm.  On  the  Slat  ult.,  and  again 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  very  slight  showers  of  rain  fell,  and  thunder  has  been 
heard  in  the  distance.  Sunday  was  an  especially  fine  day.  Tuesday 
morning  was  dull,  with  a  cold  east  wind,  but  no  appearance  of  any 
further  change  in  the  weather. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

-  We  read  in  the  Revue  Horticole  that  consequent  on  the  disas¬ 
trous  explosion  that  took  place  at  the  warehouses  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
Andriehx  &  Co.  of  Paris,  and  which  we  noticed  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
firm  has  sent  to  the  “  Caisse  des  Victimes  ”  a  donation  of  10,000  francs 
(£400)  in  the  name  of  the  house,  and  10,000  francs  (£400)  in  the  names 
of  MM.  Henry  and  Maurice  Vilmorin. 

-  We  have  received  from  Signor  Guiseppa  Gaeta  his  “  Catalogo 

SiSTEMATICO  DELLE  SPECIE  E  VARIETA  DI  CONIPERE  COLTIVATE 
NEL  Bosco  SPERIMENTALE  DI  MoNClONi.”  It  is  a  systematic  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  species  and  varieties  of  Coniferae  cultivated  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  plantation  of  Moncioni.  It  is  an  admirable  publication,  400 
species  and  varieties  being  treated  of,  and  it  abounds  with  synonyms  in 
all  languages.  We  commend  the  book  very  highly  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  cultivation  of  the  Coniferje. 

-  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Examination  in 

Horticulture. — This  examination  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  1st, 
simultaneously  in  as  many  different  centres  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  circumstances  may  demand.  Intending  candidates  should 
at  once  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.  Isolated  students — i.e.,  those  who  have  not  studied 
in  connection  with  any  class,  and  who  may  be  far  away  from  populous 
centres— -may  be  examined  if  they  so  wish,  on  the  condition  that  they 
obtain  the  services  of  some  competent  person,  such  as  a  magistrate, 
clergyman,  schoolmaster,  who  will  consent  to  superintend  the  examina¬ 
tion  on  the  Society’s  behalf.  A  small  capitation  fee  of  3s.  must  be  paid 
by  every  candidate,  in  order  to  partially  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
examination. 

-  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  op 

Manchester. — Under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  an  exhibition  of 
Roses,  Orchids,  and  groups  will  be  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Old 
Trafford,  Manchester,  on  Friday,  the  11th  May,  to  Thursday,  the  17th 
May,  inclusive.  Exceptionally  good  prizes  are  offered,  and  these  should 
bring  forth  a  grand  display.  For  a  collection  of  Roses  in  pots, 
arranged  for  effect,  the  prizes  are  £20  first,  £15  second,  and  £8  third. 
For  a  collection  of  Orchids  (amateurs)  £30,  £20,  and  £10  are 
offered  as  first,  second,  and  third  prizes,  those  in  the  nurserymen’s  class 
being  £20,  £10,  and  £5.  Handsome  sums  are  also  to  be  given  for 
greenhouse  plants  and  hardy  flowers.  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  is  the  Secretary. 

- Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  James  Batley,  for  forty-two 

years  head  gardener  at  Wentworth  Castle,  Barnsley,  the  seat  of 
T.  F.  C.  V.  Wentworth,  Esq.,  retires  with  a  pension,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  son,  who  has  been  with  him  as  foreman. 


-  Flowers  from  Scilly. — On  Tuesday,  the  week  before  last, 

no  less  than  14  tons  of  flowers  were  sent  to  the  markets  from  Scilly,  and 
on  the  following  day  9  tons  6  cwt.  Some  32,000  bunches  were  sent 
from  the  gardens  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Dorrien-Smith  at  Tresco. 

-  Death  of  Mr.  George  Hardy.  —  With  regret  we  record 

the  death  of  Mr.  George  Hardy,  which  occurred  at  his  residence,  Picker¬ 
ing  Lodge,  Timperley,  Cheshire,  on  Monday,  March  26ch,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two  years.  Mr.  Hardy  was  an  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  Orchids, 
and  possessed  a  magnificent  collection  of  these  plants  at  Pickering 
Lodge. 

-  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. — This  Association  held  its  final  meeting  for  the  session  1893-4  on 
Wednesday,  March  28th,  when  Mr.  Gingell,  Superintendent  of  Ravens- 
court  Park,  read  a  paper  on  “  Landscape  Gardening.”  We  are 
informed  that  part  of  the  balance  in  hand,  with  the  addition  of  small 
subscriptions  from  the  members,  amounting  to  about  £2,  will  be 
shortly  paid  by  the  Association  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

-  Daffodils  and  Dry  Summers.  —  I  have  never  seen  the 

Daffodils  flowering  more  freely  than  at  present.  The  common  Lent 
Lily  (N.  pseudo-narcissus)  of  which  there  are  thousands  of  bulbs  growing 
in  the  hedges  and  woods,  have  produced  much  larger  blooms  this  year 
than  common.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  common  double  Daffodil 
(N.  Telamonius  plenus).  The  hot  and  dry  summer  of  last  year  was 
favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  bulbs  here  in  the  heavy  soil. — 
E.  Molyneux,  Swaiimore  Park. 

-  The  Price  of  Potatoes. — It  is  reported  that  the  returns  of 

large  growers  of  Potatoes  in  Scotland  during  the  past  winter  has  by  no 
means  been  satisfactory.  According  to  the  agricultural  returns  for 
1893,  however,  the  average  values  of  Pototoes  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  have  regularly  increased  from  43.  6d.  per  cwt.  in  the 
period  1861-65,  to  6j.  lid.  per  cwt.  in  1886-90,  the  latter  average  being 
exactly  the  same  in  the  two  years  1891-92.  It  seems  curious  that  home¬ 
grown  Potatoes  have  depreciated  in  value,  whilst  the  price  of  imported 
ones  has  risen. 

-  PiERis  (Andromeda)  japonica. — Anyone  requiring  a  good 

evergreen  shrub  for  a  sheltered  position  cannot  do  better  than  choose 
this  one.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  with  great  freedom  during 
the  whole  of  March  and  early  part  of  April,  are  pure  white,  and  borne 
in  long  drooping  racemes  from  near  the  tips  of  the  branches.  It  is  a 
peat-loving  plant,  and  to  be  seen  at  its  best  should  be  planted  in  a 
mass.  By  introducing  Lilies  into  the  bed  a  decided  advantage  is 
gained,  as  during  summer,  when  the  Pieris  is  out  of  flower,  the  bed  is 
enlivened  by  the  flowers  of  the  Lilies,  which  are  shown  conspicuously 
by  the  groundwork  of  dark  green  foliage. — D. 

- Lecture  on  Primulas.  —  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 

National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association,  which  took  place  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr. 
J.  Martin  of  Reading  delivered  an  able  and  instructive  lecture 
on  Primulas.  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  presided,  and  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members.  Mr.  Martin  dealt  at  some  length  with  the 
history  of  the  florists’  Primula,  and  detailed  his  experience  of 
hybridising,  subsequently  giving  information  of  a  cultural  character. 
The  lecturer  remarked  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  the  old  Double  White  Primula,  a  point  that  might  advantage¬ 
ously  be  settled.  Some  plants  in  bloom  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  for  illustrating  the  lecture. 

-  Experiments  with  Potatoes. — In  the  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture  for  the  22nd  ult.  a  record  of  experiments  on  Potato  crops  and 
the  use  of  chemical  manures  is  communicated  by  Mr.  G.  Harris  of  the 
Alnwick  Castle  Gardens,  in  which  he  states  that  the  results,  as  carried 
out  by  him,  were  4  tons  per  acre  more  than  from  another  experimental 
field.  If  this  statement  refers  to  the  experiments  made  at  Alndyke 
Farm,  Alnwick,  last  year,  I  beg  to  enclose  you  an  extract  from  the 
“  Alnwick  Guardian  ”  of  last  month  giving  the  results  ai  successfully 
carried  out  by  the  three  gentlemen  named,  and  which,  you  will  observe, 
requires  no  explanation  from  me,  but  points  conclusively  to  the  un¬ 
exceptional  results,  and  certainly  the  reverse  of  being  4  tons  less  than 
those  in  Mr.  Harris’s  experiments. — Geo.  W.  Fender,  xillerhurn, 
Alnwick.  [The  lowest  weight  obtained  as  stated  in  the  table  sent  is 
at  the  rate  of  15  tons  11  cwt.  per  acre,  and  the  highest  21  tons  9  cwt., 
both  Magnum  Bonums  ;  but  nothing  is  tabulated  to  account  for  the 
difference.  The  extract  is  singularly  incomplete.] 
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-  English  Ehubarb  in  America. — A  remarkable  feature  in 

the  vegetable  market  of  New  York,  for  a  week  or  two  preceding  Christ¬ 
mas,  was  in  the  shape  of  several  tons  of  forced  Rhubarb,  of  which  it  is 
said  that  over  10  tons  were  received  from  Liverpool. 

-  The  "  Ceylon  Observer,”  reports  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of 

the  Planters’  Association,  held  a  short  time  since,  it  was  resolved 

“  That  the  Government  be  asked  to  arrange  for  the  appointment  of  an 
entomologist  to  be  attached  to  the  Colombo  Museum.” 

-  Spir^A  arguta. — The  branches  of  this  Spiraea  are  some¬ 
what  wiry,  and  by  their  charming  drooping  habit  show  off  to  the  best 
advantage  the  profusion  of  pure  white  flowers  which  are  produced 
during  April  on  the  previous  season’s  growth.  An  additional  attraction 
is  given  this  plant  by  the  flower  buds,  these  being  of  a  pretty  pink 

colour.  This  species  is  of  easy  cultivation,  thriving  in  a  diversity  of 

soils.  Propagation  can  be  effected  by  means  of  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood  placed  in  a  close  frame. — D. 

-  Boring  of  Flowers  by  Humble  Bees. — A  large  number 

of  flowers  are  bored,  as  it  is  believed,  by  humble  bees.  They  collect  the 
nectar  in  this  way,  instead  of  entering  by  the  mouth  of  the  flower. 
Dr.  J.  Schneck  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Ills.,  a  most  observing  botanist,  says 
“  Meehan’s  Monthly,”  believes  these  are  not  humble  bees,  members  of 
the  genus  Bombus,  but  belong  to  the  genus  Xylocopa,  popularly  known 
as  borers,  or  carpenter  bees.  He  has  certainly  seen  these  creatures 
slitting  the  tubes  of  Clover,  and  humble  bees  entering  the  mouth  in  the 
legitimate  way. 

-  Three  Early  Good  Broccoli. — I  am  at  the  present  time 

cutting  splendid  heads  of  Veitch’s  Spring  White  and  Early  Penzance 
Broccoli.  The  first  named  is  very  distinct  and  valuable,  the  heads  snow 
white,  of  a  good  size,  and  well  protected.  Early  Penzance  succeeds  it 
and  is  affording  beautiful  heads.  Maincrop  will  follow.  We  have 
about  1000  of  the  three  varieties,  planted  in  the  open  quarters  from  seed 
sown  last  May,  the  soil  being  drawn  to  the  stems  ridge  fashion  in  due 
course;  and  although  we  registered  33°  of  frost,  we  have  not  lost 
any  plants.  Other  sorts  of  Broccoli  looking  well  are  Leamington, 
Knight’s  Protecting,  Model,  and  Chelsea  Favourite.— John  Chinnery. 

- Flowers  and  Bees. — Out  of  many  thousands  of  Snowdrops 

I  do  not  see  a  single  seed  pod,  the  inclement  weather  having  prevented 
bees  visiting  the  flowers.  A  Wallflower  indoors  does  not  show  a 
fertilised  pod  ;  a  spider  has  so  interwoven  its  webs  about  the  plant 
that  insects  have  a  poor  chance  of  reaching  the  flowers,  surely  proof 
that  bees  are  in  many  cases  necessary  for  the  fructification  of  plants. 
The  question  is  attracting  considerable  attention  at  present,  and  plans 
are  advised  as  test  cases  to  prove  or  disprove  the  usefulness  of  bees  in 
relation  to  flowers.  One  of  the  methods  is  to  cover  the  flowers  with 
netting.  A  much  better  plan  is  to  have  a  rim  of  wire  cloth  covered 
with  glass.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  essential  towards  pollenisation,  and 
to  obscure  plants  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  is  courting  defeat. — T. 

- Onions  and  Carrots. — An  old  custom  advocated  by  old- 

fashioned  gardeners  was  to  sow  Onions  and  Carrots  together,  a  “  mixum 
gatherum  ”  of  the  two  as  a  preventive  of  the  maggots  peculiar  to  each, 
perhaps  on  the  principle  that  the  villainous  marauders, whilst  seeking  what 
they  might  devour,  might  devour  each  other  like  the  historical  Kilkenny 
cats.  The  results  I  obtained  on  one  trial  did  not  prove  much  ;  though  the 
Onions  came  all  right,  [the  Carrots  went  all  wrong.  The  latter  have 
always  proved  the  most  dilHcult  crop  with  me,  and  are  of  but  little  less 
importance  than  Onions.  Perhaps  I  did  not  allow  the  right  proportion 
of  Onions  and  its  maggots  to  the  Carrots  and  its  wireworms,  so  that 
by  sheer  force  of  numbers  the  latter  predominated.  Has  anyone 
experience  of  this  old  plan  ? — E.  K. 

-  Preventing  Importations  of  Injurious  Insects.— From 

a  note  in  “  Insect  Life  ”  it  appears  that  attempts  are  being  made  to 
introduce  an  effective  system  of  quarantine  against  injurious  insects  in 
California.  The  State  is  now  importing  fruits,  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and 
seeds  from  Europe,  Australia,  China,  Japan,  South  Sea  Islands,  South 
and  Central  America,  and  other  localities,  and  hardly  a  vessel  arrives  at 
its  ports  which  does  not  bring  such  objects,  many  of  which  are  infested 
with  some  insect  or  fungus  pest.  “  Nature  ”  says  that  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  a  quarantine  law  is  in  operation  giving  the  Governor  the 
power  to  provide  by  proclamation  for  protection  against  the  importation 
and  spread  of  pests,  and  providing  a  heavy  penalty  for  its  contravention. 
It  is  proposed  to  adopt  similar  legislation  in  California,  and  if  the  State 
succeeds  in  making  its  measures  in  this  direction  effective,  its  example 
will  in  all  probability  be  widely  followed. 


-  Cardiff  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  sixth  annual 

Show  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Sophia  Gardens,  Cardiff,  by 
permission  of  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T.,  on  August  15th  and  16th. 
A  liberal  schedule  has  been  prepared,  about  £250  being  offered  in 
prizes.  Mr.  H.  Gillett,  66,  Woodville  Road,  Cardiff,  is  the  Secretary. 

-  Horticultural  Congress  at  Paris. — We  are  informed 

that  the  tenth  congress  organised  by  the  National  Horticultural  Society 
of  France  will  be  held  at  Paris  during  the  General  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  between  May  23rd  and  28th.  Among  the  special  questions 
to  be  discussed  are  the  following  : — Chlorophyll  in  relation  to  the 
vigour  of  cultivated  plants  ;  capillarity  in  relation  to  the  preparation 
of  the  soil ;  the  means  of  promoting  the  nitrification  of  nitrogenous 
substances,  and  of  rendering  the  nitrogen  more  readily  assimilable. 

-  Spiraea  Thunbergi. —  Being  the  foremost  of  the  shrubby 

Spirmas  to  open  its  blossoms,  this  species  is  deserving  of  much  more 
attention  than  it  at  the  present  time  receives.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  distinct  from  any  other  Spiraea  ;  the  leaves  are  linear,  1  inch  in 
length,  and  are  on  somewhat  thin  graceful  branches.  The  flowers  are 
produced  during  March  and  April  in  great  abundance,  and  being  pure 
white  contrast  admirably  with  the  bright  green  of  the  young  foliage. 
At  maturity  this  Spiraea  rarely  exceeds  3  feet  in  height. — D. 

-  Dahlia  Henry  Patrick. — In  “  E.  M.’s  ”  Dahlia  analysis  in 

the  Journal  of  Horticulture  of  March  22nd  I  notice  the  above  variety 
is  omitted.  Whether  it  is  because  it  is  not  admissible  as  a  show  flower 
I  know  not  ;  nevertheless  I  consider  it  a  most  desirable  variety.  Its 
pure  white,  well-formed  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance, 
are  most  beautiful.  It  has  also  the  recommendation  of  throwing  its 
flowers  well  up  above  the  foliage,  and  it  is  valuable  for  many  purposes  ; 
a  variety  I  would  strongly  advise  anyone  to  grow. — J.  J.  Craven. 

- WooLTON  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 

The  last  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Thursday  in  the  Mechanics 
Institute.  A  variety  of  subjects  were  discussed,  the  principal  of  these 
being  “  The  Pruning  of  Koses,”  and  a  most  profitable  evening  was 
spent.  Mr.  R.  Todd,  gardener  to  Holbrook  Gaskell,  Esq.,  Woolton 
Wood,  was  awarded  certificates  of  merit  for  a  eharming  collection  of 
Orchid  blooms,  in  all  fifty-four  varieties.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
showed  a  good  collection  of  spring  flowers  in  sixty  varieties.  The 
meetings  throughout  the  season  have  been  well  attended ;  the  library  has 
been  of  inestimable  service  ;  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Disley,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  officials,  are  the  right  people  to  make  a  society 
successful.  They  contemplate  holding  an  autumn  exhibition  again  this 
season. — R.  P.  R. 

-  The  Cultivation  of  Flowers.— The  last  of  a  series  of  eight 

lectures  was  one  on  “  The  Cultivation  of  Flowers,”  given  by  Dr.  Clarke 
of  Yorkshire  College,  in  the  Board  Schools,  Wrenthorpe,  on  Tuesday 
evening  in  last  week.  The  lecturer  first  of  all  remarked  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  Potovens  soils,  which  generally  he  would  consider 
to  be  loamy — not  light,  not  very  strong,  but  between  the  two.  They 
were  poor  in  phosphates  and  lime,  and  most  of  them  were  rich  in  potash 
and  nitrogen.  Soils  that  were  rich  in  nitrogen,  he  said,  would  grow 
nothing  but  leaves  on  our  plants.  Most  of  the  soils  were  sour,  but  the 
sourness  could  easily  be  taken  away  by  using  lime,  say  about  a  pound  of 
quicklime  for  each  square  yard.  It  was  possible  to  grow  flowers  with 
farmyard  manure,  but  they,  especially  annuals,  wanted  plenty  of  potash. 
The  lecturer  explained  at  considerable  length  the  best  way  of  treating 
soils  by  means  of  chemical  manuring  for  the  growth  of  plants,  and  gave 
a  few  useful  hints  as  to  the  best  way  of  watering  plants  in  pots. 

-  Emigrants’  Information  Office,  31,  Broadway,  'West¬ 
minster,  S.W. — The  April  circulars  of  the  Emigrants’  Information 
Office  and  the  new  annual  handbooks  with  maps,  just  issued,  show  the 
present  prospects  of  emigration.  This  is  the  best  season  in  the  year  for 
emigrants  to  seek  work  in  Canada,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  was  formerly 
for  men  to  get  work  on  farms,  unless  they  are  accustomed  to  ploughing 
and  looking  after  stock.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Victoria  is 
promoting  the  establishment  of  seri-culture,  and  the  manufacture  of 
scents  from  flowers.  In  Queensland  there  is  no  demand  for  more  labour, 
except  for  a  few  ploughmen.  In  Tasmania  there  is  no  demand  for 
more  labourers.  In  Cape  Colony  the  supply  of  labour  is  sufficient.  A 
report  from  Natal  states  ; — “  There  is  no  demand  for  farm  labour,  but  a 
few  white  men  are  kept  in  some  places  as  overseers  of  coloured  labour. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  general  female  servants  and  for  governesses, 
but  not  for  dressmakers  ;  while  laundresses  can  make  63.  to  lOs.  a  day, 
working  for  themselves.” 
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-  Presentation  to  a  Dundee  Horticulturist.  —  Oa 

Wednesday  evening  in  last  week  about  sixty  horticulturists  met  in  Mr. 
Straton’s  rooms,  18,  Eeform  Street,  Dundee,  and  entertained  to  supper 
Mr.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Storrie  &  Storrie,  nurserymen, 
Dundee,  who  is  leaving  the  city  to  take  charge  of  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Kent  &  Brydone,  Darlington.  Mr.  Robert  Wilkie,  President  of 
the  Dundee  Horticultural  Association,  presided.  During  the  evening 
Mr.  David  Storrie  presented  Mr.  Wilkinson  with  a  handsome  copy  of 
Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston’s  Royal  Atlas,  with  a  beautifully  engraved 
inscription,  at  same  time  referring  to  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Wilkinson 
is  held  by  his  many  friends. — J.  M.  C. 

-  South  African  Fruit. — We  learn  from  the  “Cape  Times” 

that  “  since  the  commencement  of  the  fruit  season  close  upon  100  tons 
of  fruit  have  been  shipped  to  England  by  the  Castle  and  Union  Com¬ 
panies’  boats.  Recent  cable  advices  as  to  the  condition  of  the  fruit  on 
its  arrival  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  exporters,  and  the  prices  on  the 
London  market  have  been  correspondingly  gratifying.  Most  of  the 
fruit  is  being  consigned  through  the  Cape  Orchard  Company  to  Mr. 
•George  Munro  of  Co  vent  Garden.  The  Cape  Orchard  Company,  it  will 
be  remembered,  secured  most  of  the  space  in  the  cool  chambers  of  both 
lines  of  steamers,  though  they  are  by  no  means  monopolists,  as  farmers 
may  still  ship  on  their  own  account.  There  is  abundance  of  fruit  now 
on  the  market.  Local  prices  still  rule  high  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  except 
“Grapes.  Large  quantities  are  now  being  forwarded  in  the  refrigerating 
cars  to  Johannesburg,  though,  as  pointed  out  by  a  correspondent 
yesterday,  the  excessive  railway  fares  from  Vereeniging  absorb  nearly 
every  farthing  of  profit.  As  things  stand  at  present,  it  is  cheaper  and — 
•always  granting  that  the  fruit  arrives  in  marketable  condition — pays 
better  to  ship  to  Covent  Garden  than  to  send  to  the  Goldfields.” 

-  Fruit  Growing  in  England. — According  to  the  official 

returns  for  1893  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  there  has  been  “  a  steady 
•development  of  the  acreage  returned  as  occupied  by  small  fruit  of  the 
nature  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  increase  of  this  form  of  culture  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  past  year.  Minute  as  the  aggregate  of  such  figures 
appears  in  comparison  with  the  millions  of  acres  under  corn,  roots,  or 
grass,  it  is  yet  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  62,148  acres  returned  in 
1892  have  risen  to  65,487  in  1893,  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex, 
Cambridge,  Sussex,  Gloucester,  Norfolk,  Hants,  and  Devon,  showing 
the  largest  increments  under  this  head  in  the  past  season.  The  total 
acreage  returned  as  under  small  fruit  in  Great  Britain  has  increased 
from  36,724  acres  in  1888,  when  this  heading  was  first  included  in  the 
returns,  to  65,487  acres,  or  by  nearly  29,000  acres  in  five  years.  The 
extent  of  orchards  may  also  he  alluded  to  in  this  connection  as  again 
showing  a  rise  of  from  208,950  acres  to  211,664  acres,  the  five  English 
counties  of  Kent,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Cambridge,  and  Sussex  alone 
accounting  for  two-thirds  of  the  year’s  increase.  Of  the  entire  area 
now  under  orchards,  much  more  than  one-half  lies  in  the  contiguous 
group  of  counties  formed  by  Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
and  Hereford.” 

- Eule-of-Thumb  Gardening.— “  R.  M.’s  ”  (page  240)  style  of 

controversy  is  not  such  as  to  encourage  any  intelligent  correspondent  to 
run  a  tilt  with  him.  It  looks  very  much  like  a  case  of  pouring  water  on 
a  duck’s  back,  and  that  is  a  far  milder  simile  than  might  well  have  been 
employed  in  this  case.  I  just  refer  to  Mr.  Castle’s  very  admirable  and 
all  too  short  paper  on  Grape  culture  (page  234)  in  last  week’s  number  as 
affording  admirable  evidence  of  what  may  be  called  intelligent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  rule-of-thumb  practice.  No  mere  adopting  of  old  methods 
because  old,  no  preaching  of  cultural  doctrines  because  recognised 
dogma,  but  a  clear  statement  of  methods  borne  from  good  sound 
experience  and  observation,  with  a  mind  open  for  the  reception  of  all 
that  is  good,  come  from  what  source  it  may.  We  have  had  enough  of 
the  old  forms  of  sermonising  in  gardening,  and,  whilst  most  desirous  of 
keeping  all  that  is  sound,  none  the  less  have  for  old  methods  or  practices 
no  reverence  or  respect  simply  because  old,  no  more  blind  adoption  of 
them  because  previously  practised.  We  want  to  see  gardeners  working 
intelligently,  having  sound  reasons  and  understanding  them  for  all  they 
do.  That  is  the  reverse  of  rule-of-thumb  practice.  No  man  embarking 
in  a  higher  profession  or  vocation  can  be  a  success  unless  he  has  all  the 
later  developments  in  those  walks  of  life  at  his  fingers’  ends.  We  want 
to  see  the  same  thing  operating  in  gardening.  It  is  not  enough  that  any 
practice  in  horticulture  should  be  successful  to  justify  that  practice.  It 
is  essential  that  reasons  for  its  adoption  should  be  clearly  understood 
and  demonstrated.  That  may  be  called  the  new  gardening,  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  not  by  rule  of  thumb. — A.  D. 


-  Colloquial  Plant  Names. — A  Shropshire  correspondent 

writes  : — “My  son  was  quite  amused  in  reading  in  the  Journal  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture  (March  29th)  the  notes  on  Colloquial  Plant  Names  ;  but  less 
pleased  on  seeing  in  the  “  Shrewsbury  Chronicle”  of  Friday  last  (March 
30th)  so  ignorant  a  mistake  under  the  heading  of  Ludlow  town  as  to  the 
name  of  Lilies.  I  enclose  herewith  the  cutting  from  the  paper.  The 
Journal  comes  to  us  as  a  friendly  paper,  and  I  have  taken  it  for  many 
years.”  [The  cutting  referred  to  states  the  church  was  decorated  with 
Harem  Lilies  ;  a  shocking  rendering  of  Arum  Lilies  (B,ichaidias).j 

-  Earliness  of  the  Season.  —  A  Scottish  correspondent 

writes  : — “  Since  the  year  1861  I  have  kept  note  of  the  dates  on  which 
leaves  have  first  appeared  on  certain  trees  around  my  house,  among 
others  of  a  common  Plane  or  Sycamore  (Acer  pseudo-platanus),  standing 
in  an  exposed  situation  520  feet  above  sea  level.  First  leaves  appeared 
on  this  tree  on  March  29th.  Taking  the  average  of  the  last  thirty-three 
years  I  find  that  the  tree  as  a  rule  comes  into  leaf  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week  of  April.  Last  year’s  first  leaves  showed  on  April  8th,  and 
the  earliest  date  in  its  record  is  April  3rd,  1871.  Thus  the  tree  is  this 
year  fully  three  weeks  in  advance  of  its  average  and  five  days  ahead  of 
its  earliest  previously  recorded  date.  In  this  quarter  (Selkirk)  other 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  are  equally  far  advanced  with  the  Plane  in 
question  ;  and  while  there  is  little  wisdom  in  indulging  in  confident 
meteorological  prediction  either  in  the  natural  or  in  the  political  sphere, 
surely  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  for  the  present  year  a  renewal  of 
last  year’s  favourable  summer  and  autumn  weather.  In  1888  the  tree 
referred  to  lagged  in  its  first  leaves  until  May  1st,  and  in  1891  until 
May  10th.” 

-  Ivy  on  Church  Walls. — Climbing  plants  add  much  to  the 

beauty  of  a  dwelling  house,  as  also  does  Ivy  to  an  old  church  tower  ; 
but  I  think  those  persons  who  plant  them  should  first  consider  what 
they  are  about  to  do.  Should  climbers  be  neglected  for  a  few  years 
they  exclude  from  view  many  fine  examples  of  architecture.  The 
following  extract  from  a  local  paper  will  show  my  meaning.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  writes  : — “  Rambling  about  the  pretty  old  church  and  church¬ 
yard  of  Newtonkyme  (Yorks)  lately,  to  see  the  restoration  now  almost 
completed,  I  noticed  that  the  old  ‘Ivy-mantel  tower  ’  was  denuded  to 
some  extent  of  its  wealth  of  Ivy,  which  had  not  been  pruned  for  years, 
and  the  excessive  growth  of  its  shoots  had  obliterated  the  belfry 
windows  and  other  parts  of  the  tower.  The  removal  of  this  Ivy  led  to 
an  unexpected  discovery.  I  observed  a  small  shrine  or  minute  window 
about  18  inches  high  and  9  across.  This  weather-beaten  masonry  con¬ 
sists  of  a  semi-circular  arch,  built  flat  with  the  chancel  wall,  and  is 
supported  by  three  pieces  of  dressed  stone  on  eich  side,  and  a  flat  base 
to  the  whole.  The  inside  of  this  niche,  arch,  or  shrine,  is  filled  with 
rubble  which  dates,  no  doubt,  from  Reformation  times  or  afterwards. 
The  shrine  itself  seems  very  antique  work,  probably  the  same  age  as  the 
church,  and  may  have  contained  a  statuette  of  the  patron  saint  or  of 
the  Virgin.  This  architectural  and  ecclesiastical  curiosity  has  been 
buried  in  vegetation  for  many  years.” — J.  Snell,  Grimston  Gardens, 

-  OxALis  CRENata  as  A  VEGETABLE. — A  few  weeks  ago  a 

box  of  tubers  was  received  by  a  Covent  Garden  salesman  from  the 
Azores,  unaccompanied  by  any  information  except  that  the  sender  knew 
they  were  good  eating,  and  might  “take”  in  England.  Not  knowing 
what  they  were,  he  sent  some  to  Kew  for  identification,  where  they 
were  recognised  as  the  tubers  of  this  Oxalis,  which  has  been  tried  in 
France  as  a  substitute  for  the  Potato,  and  which  is  much  esteemed  as  a 
vegetable  in  some  countries.  The  tubers  are  cylindric,  from  2  to  3  inches 
long,  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb,  marked  with  numerous  eye-like 
depressions,  and  coloured  externally  bright  crimson.  They  are  white- 
fleshed  and  sweet  to  the  taste  when  raw.  Cooked  they  were  not 
particularly  palatable,  possibly  because  they  had  not  been  properly 
cooked.  According  to  Vilmorin,  this  is  the  “Oka”  of  the  Peruvians, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  being  largely  used  there. 
The  tubers  are  acid  when  first  gathered,  but  by  putting  them  in  woollen 
bags  and  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  in  a  few  days  they 
become  floury  and  sweet.  The  tubers  do  not  swell  till  late  in  the  season, 
and  they  are  not  dug  until  after  frost  has  destroyed  the  tops.  They  are 
planted  in  May  in  light  rich  soil  in  rows  3  feet  apart.  Two  varieties 
are  grown  in  France,  the  yellow  and  the  red,  and  a  third  variety  with 
white  tubers  has  been  raised  there.  The  stems  of  the  plants  are  fleshy, 
reddish,  prostrate,  and  the  leaves  are  succulent  and  trifoliate.  It  is 
possible,  says  Mr.  W.  Watson  in  the  “Garden  and  Forest,”  that  this 
Oxalis  may  yet  become  a  favourite  vegetable.  It  is  well  worth  trying. 
The  tubers  are  good  to  look  at,  which  is  a  point  to  be  considered  in  a 
new  vegetable. 
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_ The  Total  Eainfall  at  Abbot's  Leigh,  Haywaed's 

Heath,  Sussex,  for  the  past  month  was  1-41  inch,  being  0  67  inch 
below  the  average.  The  heaviest  fall  was  0  31  inch  on  the  14th.  Eain 
fell  on  thirteen  days.  Total  for  the  quarter  is  6'17  inches,  which  is 
0-49  inch  below  the  average.  The  maximum  temperature  in  the  shade 
was  62°  on  27th  and  31st,  the  minimum  27°  on  the  3rd  and  18th. 
Mean  maximum  52  8°,  mean  minimum  35°,  mean  temperature  43-9°, 
being  3  4°  above  the  average,  and  1°  above  March  of  last  year. — E.  I. 

-  The  Weather  in  Hertfordshire. — Mr.  E.  Wallis,  The 

Gardens, Hamels  Park,  Buntingford,  Herts,  writes  : — “  The  weather  during 
the  past  month  has  surp'issed  any  that  I  can  remember  during  any  previous 
March.  There  have  been  sharp  frosts  at  night,  but  the  days  for  the 
most  part  have  been  of  a  summer-like  nature.  Eain  fell  upon  ten  days 
during  the  past  month.  Maximum  in  any  twenty-four  hours  wasO'Sl  on 
the  12th  ;  minimum  twenty-four  hours,  0  02  on  the  11th  ;  total  during 
the  whole  month  1'12,  against  0  47  of  1893  ;  ending  March,  1893,  I  had 
registered  4  92  of  rainfall  ;  ending  March,  1894,  I  have  registered 
4-83.  Owing  to  the  very  bright  weather  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  are 
rapidly  opening  their  flowers.” 

-  The  Weather  in  Wales. — Mr.  W.  Mabbott,  The  Gardens, 

Gwernllwyn  House,  Dowlais,  Glamorgan,  writes  : — “The  following  is  a 
record  of  the  weather  for  the  past  month.  Total  rainfall,  4  94  inches  ; 
in  any  twenty-four  hours,  1’31  inches  on  the  12th  ;  minimum,  0  01 
on  the  6th.  Number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell,  fifteen.  Frost  was 
registered  on  fourteen  days,  very  sharp  from  the  16th  to  the  18th, 
inclusive,  but  slight  on  the  other  occasions.  Number  of  hours  sunshine 
for  the  month,  172J.  Maximum  amount  on  eight  days  ;  minimum, 
one  hour  on  the  8th  and  20th.  Very  wet  up  to  the  15tb,  with  strong 
and  cold  winds.  Since  then  we  have  had  very  bright  spring  weather, 
with  wind  from  east  to  south-east.  The  total  rainfall  for  the  past 
quarter  is  17'86  inches  ;  for  the  same  period  in  1893,  13'45.  Sun¬ 
shine  for  the  same  period,  1894,  245  hours.” 

-  Summary  of  Meteorological  Observations  at  Hodsock 

Priory,  Worksop,  Notts,  for  March.— Mean  temperature  of  month, 
43-6°.  Maximum  ou  the  30lh,  66  0°  ;  minimum  on  the  17th,  23-4°. 
Maximum  in  the  sun  on  the  24th,  112-8°  ;  minimum  on  the  grass  on  the 
17th,  14-9°.  Mean  temperature  of  air  at  9  A  M.,  42'1° ;  mean  temperature  of 
soill  footdeep,4L4°.  Nights  below  32°  in  shade,  fourteen  ;on  grass,  twenty- 
four.  Sunshine,  total  duration  in  month,  158  hours,  or  43  per  cent,  of  pos¬ 
sible  duration.  We  had  two  sunless  days.  Total  rainfall,  0  54  inch  ;  rain 
fell  on  ten  days.  Approximate  averages  for  March  : — Mean  temperature, 
40*8°  ;  sunshine,  ninety-eight  hours.  Eainfall,  1'73.  A  fine,  warm,  dry, 
and  bright  month,  with  a  good  many  frosty  nights,  very  similar  to  last 
year.  For  the  first  ten  days  we  had  strong  westerly  winds,  but  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  has  been  very  calm  with  foggy  mornings. 
Vegetation  forward,  but  rain  wanted. — J.  Mallender. 

-  The  Weather.— There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the 

weather  experienced  during  the  past  week  and  that  experienced 
at  the  same  time  last  year,  and  this  is  rapidly  giving  rise  to  serious 
apprehensions  as  to  the  possibility  of  another  long  drought.  Sinee 
the  middle  of  last  month  no  appreciable  quantity  of  rain  has  fallen 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  speedy  change  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  welcome,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  but 
also  for  the  replenishment  of  the  wells  and  springs,  which  are 
certainly  not  in  a  condition  to  undergo  another  serious  drought.  The 
rainfall  of  the  past  winter  was  unusually  frequent,  but,  so  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  the  aggregate  amount  was  not  large,  and  in 
many  parts  of  eastern  and  midland  counties  it  was  actually  less 
than  the  average.  Last  month  there  was  a  deficiency  over  nearly  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  again  more  especially  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
England,  where  the  quantity  varied  from  about  one-half  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  normal.  In  many  plaees  there  has  been,  in  fact,  a 
continued  deficiency  of  rain  ever  since  the  long  drought  of  last  spring. 
The  temperature  registered  over  England  of  late  has,  moreover,  been 
unusually  high  for  the  time  of  year,  the  thermometer  in  many  cases 
rising  above  65°,  and  in  some  instances  reaching  70°. 

-  Arboriculture. — Mr.  W.  Thomson,  Clovenfords,  writes  to 

the  “  Scotsman  :  ” — “  One  of  the  lessons  in  arboriculture  that  the 
recent  gales  have  taught  is  that  fine  picturesque  trees  are  bound  to 
come  to  grief  when  exposed  to  such  gales  as  we  had  last  winter, 
unless  greater  preeautions  are  taken  and  more  skill  shown  in  preparing 
the  ground  before  they  are  planted,  in  the  aet  of  planting  itself,  and 


their  subsequent  pruning.  As  witness  what  happened  last  winter  at 
Drummond  Castle,  near  Crieff,  where  hundreds  of  very  fine  Oak  and 
other  trees  were  either  blown  down  or  so  disfigured  by  the  destruction 
of  their  branches  as  to  be  no  longer  ornaments.  Anyone  who  will 
carefully  diagnose  such  a  case — as  the  writer  has  done  more  than  once 
— will  find  that  many  of  the  roots  of  the  trees  run  along  the  ground, 
very  near  the  surface,  where  the  soil  most  congenial  to  their  extension 
is  situate,  in  which  position  their  anchorage  power,  so  to  speak,  is  small 
as  compared  with  what  it  would  have  been  had  said  roots  been  for  the 
greater  part  from  1  to  2  feet  under  the  surfaee  of  the  soil.  The  branches 
are  allowed  to  extend  at  their  own  pleasure  till  they  form  gre.at  long 
limbs — very  picturesque,  and  much  to  be  desired,  no  doubt,  but  dan¬ 
gerous  for  their  own  safety,  in  the  first  place,  and  equally  so  for  the 
stability  of  the  whole  trees.  To  mitigate,  if  not  completely  to  avoid, 
sueh  disastrous  consequences,  a  different  system  of  planting  and  pruning 
should  be  adopted.  The  foundation  of  the  wall  round  the  parks,  after 
the  ground  has  been  well  drained,  should  be  laid  not  less  than  3  feet 
deep,  and  should  be  of  concrete  up  to  ground  level,  so  that  the  roots  of 
the  trees  should  not  be  able  to  penetrate  it.  The  whole  ground  in  which 
the  trees  are  to  be  planted  ought  to  be  trenched  at  least  2  feet  deep,  the 
good  soil  of  the  surface  being  placed  not  less  than  a  foot  deep,  so  as  to 
induce  the  trees  to  make  all  their  roots  at  that  depth,  and  not  run  along 
the  surface,  as  they  do  in  most  cases  when  planted  in  the  usual  way. 
This  weight  of  soil  over  the  roots  would  counteract  to  a  large  extent  the 
leverage  of  the  long  branches.  The  branches  should  have  their  points 
cut  off  when  they  develop  a  tendency  to  take  a  strong  lead.  Thus  the 
trees  would  have  more  compact  heads — not,  perhaps,  so  picturesque, 
but  still  handsome,  shapely  trees,  no  three  or  four  branches  of  which 
would  put  such  a  strain  on  the  roots  as  one  that  is  allowed  to  ramble  on 
at  its  own  will.” 


Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Orchid  Committee. 

Some  difficulty  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  transaction  of 
business  by  this  body  (1)  through  the  encroachments  of  strangers, 
(2)  through  the  members  of  the  Committee  indulging  too  much  in 
personal  and  private  conversation  at  the  table.  The  Council  of  the 
Society  will  do  their  best  to  remedy  the  former  difficulty,  and 
trusts  to  the  self  restraint  of  members  to  meet  the  latter  objection. 
We  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  Committees  of  the  Society 
are  growing  too  large,  and  according  to  the  law  of  averages  it 
would  be  a  wonder  if  there  were  not  in  these  bodies  a  few  persons 
who,  to  use  a  well  understood  term,  “  like  to  hear  themselves  talk.” 

Chysis  bractescens. 

A  fine  specimen  of  this  Chysis  (fig.  43)  was  exhibited  by 
W.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.,  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  27th  ult.,  and  the  Orchid  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  considered  it  worthy  of 
a  first-class  certificate.  It  is  not  a  new  plant,  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  from  Mexico  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  but  it  cannot  be 
seen  in  good  condition  in  every  collection.  The  wax-like  flowers 
are  borne  in  racemes,  and  are  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter.  The 
sepals  and  petals,  also  the  outside  of  the  lip,  are  white,  the  inside 
of  the  latter  yellow,  while  the  front  lobe  is  maiked  with  crimson 
lines.  Chysis  bractescens  usually  blooms  during  April  and  May, 
and  in  rather  a  cool  dry  atmosphere  the  flowers  last  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Repotting  Deciduous  Calantiies. 

These  useful  Orchids  will  now  be  on  the  move,  and  should  be 
potted  without  further  delay.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  potting 
before  this  time,  as  until  new  roots  are  being  produced  no  water 
will  be  required,  and  the  bulbs  are  better  left  in  the  pots  in  which 
they  have  flowered.  Many  modes  of  starting  Calanthes  have  been 
recommended,  isuch  as  laying  the  bulbs  on  sphagnum  moss  and 
keeping  slightly  moist  until  growth  is  well  advanced,  or  placing  in 
small  pots  on  bottom  heat,  afterwards  repotting  into  larger  sizes  ; 
but  the  simplest  and  best  way  is  to  place  them  at  once  in  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower. 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  pots  to  be  used,  this  will  depend  on 
the  purpose  for  which  the  plants  are  required.  Small  plants  for 
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vasea  may  be  grown  by  inserting  medium-sized  bulbs  in  48-pot8, 
or  they  can  be  put  singly  in  large  SO’s  ;  but  much  better  results 
are  attained  by  placing  four  large  or  five  medium-sized  bulbs  in 
an  8-inch  pot,  this  allowing  the  compost  to  be  used  in  a  much 
rougher  condition,  besides  affording  additional  root  room. 

Calanthes  grow  well  in  a  compost  consisting  of  three  parts 
good  fresh  fibry  loam  and  one  part  well  dried  cow  manure,  to 


When  new  roots  are  beginning  to  push  only  a  little  water  should 
be  given,  not  enough  to  saturate  the  soil  ;  but  when  they  are 
rooting  freely  an  abundant  supply  is  necessary,  also  occasional 
doses  of  weak  soot  water. 

Oncidium  Maeshallianum. 

There  is  no  more  effective  Oncidium  in  cultivation  than  this 


Fig.  43.— CHYSIS  BEACTESCENS. 


which  has  been  added  a  little  chopped  sphagnum,  and  crock  dust 
or  charcoal.  This  mixture  should  be  used  in  a  fairly  moist 
condition.  The  drainage  must  be  good,  but  not  excessive,  a 
couple  of  inches  being  ample  in  the  largest  pots,  and  less  in 
proportion  for  the  smaller  sizes.  A  few  half-inch  bones  over  the 
crocks  are  very  beneficial.  The  bulbs  ought  to  be  fixed  as  firmly 
as  possible,  with  the  base  a  little  below  the  soil,  and  if  the  old 
roots  are  left  a  couple  of  inches  in  length  it  will  facilitate  this. 


fine  species,  land  the  amount  of  flower  produced  by  even  small 
plants  is  remarkable.  The  spikes  are  often  2  feet  high,  branching, 
and  many-flowered.  The  individual  flowers  are  about  2^  inches 
across,  bright  golaen  yellow,  with  chocolate  markings.  O.  Marshall- 
ianum  should  be  grown  with  the  Odontoglossums,  and  will  do 
well  if  given  a  rather  rough  compost  and  good  drainage.  It 
requires  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  and  a  moist  atmosphere  with 
plenty  of  air  while  growing. — H.  R.  R. 
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Rose  Show  Fixtuees  in  1894. 

June  26th  (Tuesday) — Westminster  (R.H.S.). 

„  27th  (Wednesday). — Windsor  (N.R.S.). 

„  28th  (Thursday). — Canterbury,  Eltham,  and  Sutton. 

„  30th  (Saturday). — Sittingbourne. 

July  3rd  (Tuesday)  Farningham  and  Bagshot. 

„  4th  (Wednesday). — Croydon  and  Reigate. 

„  .5th  (Thursday). — Hereford  and  Norwich. 

„  7th  (Saturday).  — Crystal  Palace  (N.R.S.). 

„  10th  (Tuesday). — Grloucester  and  Wolverhampton.* 

„  11th  (Wednesday). — Hitchin. 

„  12th  (Thursday). — Bath,  Harleston,  Woodbridge,  and  Worksop. 

„  17ch  (Tuesday). — Helensburgh. 

„  19th  (Thursday). — Halifax  (N.R.S.).,  Halesworth,  and  Trentham. 

„  21st  (Saturday). — Manchester. 

,,  26th  (Thursday). — Southwell. 

*  A  Show  lasting  three  days. 

Any  date  of  Rose  shows,  or  of  other  horticultural  exhibitions  where 
Roses  form  a  leading  feature,  not  named  above,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
as  soon  as  fixed,  for  insertion  in  future  lists.  —  Edward  Mawley, 
Rosebanh,  BerMamsted,  Herts. 

National  Rose  Society— The  Silver  Cup  for  Small  Growers. 

I  FIND  that  in  writing  to  you  about  Messrs.  Harkness’  handsome 
gift  to  small  growers  I  inadvertently  did  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Cran¬ 
ston  of  Kings  Acre,  Hereford,  which  I  hasten  to  correct,  and  regret 
that  even  by  temporary  forgetfulness  I  should  have  detracted 
from  the  merit  of  his  gift  of  a  50-guinea  cup  some  sixteen  years 
ago,  for  which  guerdon  Mr.  Jowitt  and  Mr.  Baker  had  a  memorable 
struggle,  frequently  referred  to  in  writings  on  Rose  contests.  With 
this  somewhat  notable  exception  my  statement  stands  good  that 
the  present  cup  is  the  handsomest  gift  hitherto  given,  and  in  this  instance 
the  prize  is  to  be  solely  competed  for  by  small  growers.  I  hope  Messrs. 
Harkness’  example  may  be  followed  by  others.  With  the  re-arrange- 
ments  made  this  year  in  the  prize  schedules  of  our  Society,  with  most 
classes  of  growers  fairly  protected,  and  with  several  prizes  now  offered 
to  new  members,  the  N.R.S.,  if  properly  displayed,  should  advance 
more  rapidly  than  hitherto  in  public  estimation,  and  the  roll  of  members 
within  the  next  few  years  show  a  marked  increase. — Charles  J. 
Grahame. 

Rose  Marechal  Niel. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  growing  this  charming  Rose  that  I  have 
seen  is  at  Fair  Oak,  near  Bishopstoke,  in  Hampshire.  Mr.  Axford,  who 
cultivates  Roses  on  a  large  scale  for  the  London  market,  was  formerly 
a  gardener  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  situation  is 
apparently  well  chosen,  being  fairly  high  and  dry  as  well  as  having  a 
good  exposure.  Houses  have  been  built  especially  adapted  to  growing 
Roses  in  pots,  many  structures  being  occupied  with  Perle  des  Jardins, 
and  Mr.  Axford  considers  this  the  best  Rose  for  commercial  purposes. 
He  adds  to  his  stock  of  this  variety  yearly  by  grafting.  Out  of  152  plants 
which  I  saw  but  one  had  failed  to  grow. 

The  dimensions  of  one  house  in  which  Marechal  Niel  Roses  are  grown 
are  35  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  high  at  the  ridge.  It  is  not  a 
large  building,  but  when  I  say  that  200  dozen  Roses  are  annually  cut 
from  this  one  house  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  crop  is  a  bad  one.  The 
plants  are  growing  on  the  common  Briar,  which  Mr.  Axford  considers 
makes  much  the  best  stock  for  this  Rose.  The  cutting-back  system  is 
adopted.  Directly  the  last  flowers  are  cut  the  branches  are  pruned  back 
to  within  a  couple  of  eyes  or  so  of  the  base,  the  result  being  abundance 
of  strong  healthy  growth.  The  plants  are  4  feet  asunder,  the  growth  in 
the  first  place  having  been  trained  horizontally  to  the  right  and  left  to 
form  the  base  for  future  shoots.  From  these  main  branches,  so  to 
speak,  the  yearly  growth  springs  at  right  angles,  and  extends  up  the 
roof  on  one  side  and  part  of  the  way  down  the  other  until  the  autumn 
pruning  takes  place.  Many  of  these  growths  extend  20  feet  in  a  season. 
From  the  base  of  one  plant  I  counted  as  many  as  seventeen  growths, 
which  is  a  plain  proof  how  amenable  this  Rose  is  to  the  free  use  of 
the  knife. 

The  soil  being  sandy  in  texture  abundance  of  water  is  required  at 
all  seasons  to  maintain  the  plants  in  such  excellent  health.  Not  a 
speck  of  mildew  did  I  see  anywhere,  and  but  very  little  green  fly,  so 
well  does  Mr.  Axford  attend  to  the  plants.  Tobacco  sheets  are  preferred 
for  keeping  the  aphides  in  check.  When  the  plants  are  in  free  growth 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  is  maintained,  and  a  corresponding 
supply  of  air  later  on  to  harden  and  ripen  the  shoots. — E.  Molyneux. 

New  French  Roses. 

There  must  be  something  very  fascinating  to  the  French  rosarian 
in  the  production  of  new  varieties,  but  one  would  hardly  have  thought 
that  after  the  many  years  in  which  the  process  has  been  carried  on 
much  profit  could  attach  to  it,  and  yet  when  we  open  the  list  of  Messrs. 


Ketten  Frere  of  Luxembourg  we  find  that  in  the  three  classes  of  Teas, 
Hybrid  Teas,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  no  less  than  seventy-two  novel¬ 
ties  (?)  are  offered  to  us.  The  thoughts  naturally  arise.  Where  do  they 
go  ?  who  buys  the  plants  at  25  francs  apiece  ?  Not  English  nurserymen, 

I  think,  and  certainly  not  English  amateurs. 

There  was  a  time,  when  led  away  by  the  glowing  descriptions  given 
by  their  raisers,  the  trade  growers  used  to  order  indiscriminately,  and 
then  I  have  no  doubt  it  paid  very  well,  but  when  they  so  often  burnt 
their  fingers  they  begun  to  look  more  to  the  antecedents  of  the  raiser 
than  to  his  glowing  descriptions.  If  they  found  that  year  after  year  he 
had  been  sending  out  a  number  of  Roses,  and  that  none  of  these 
remained  permanently  in  our  catalogues,  he  politely  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  him,  and  therefore  he  began  to  order  only  the 
varieties  sent  out  by  those  raisers  whose  previous  acquisitions  still  found 
favour  with  him.  I  suppose  that  some  of  the  French  growers  have 
found  this  out,  for  in  one  of  the  lists  of  new  Roses  sent  to  me  I  find  that 
only  the  initials  of  the  raisers  are  given,  but  we  are  politely  informed 
that  if  we  wish  to  obtain  the  names  they  will  be  furnished  by  the  firm 
that  sent  out  the  list.  Unhappily  for  him  he  has  not  been  able  to  form 
a  corner  and  to  get  other  growers  to  follow  his  example,  and  so  in  the 
list  given  by  Messrs.  Ketten  the  names  are  to  be  found  in  full. 

Of  the  seventy-two  novelties  offered  to  us  forty-nine  are  Teas,  eight 
are  Hybrid  Teas,  fifteen  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Now  this  in  itself  is 
remarkable.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  bore  the 
same  proportion  to  the  list  as  the  Teas  do  now,  but  seeing  that  the  taste 
has  run  the  other  way,  and  that  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals  of  other 
years  have  been  those  produced  in  our  own  islands,  our  friends  across 
the  channel  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  Teas,  and  left  the 
Hybrids  in  a  vast  minority  ;  but  what  are  we  to  do  with  forty-nine  Teas 
in  one  year  ?  And  which  among  them  is  to  exceed  or  even  rival  many 
of  those  we  at  present  have?  Our  leading  trade  grower  of  Teas,  for 
such  I  suppose  we  may  call  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  who  has  been  to  Lyons, 
says  that  there  are  two  or  three  amongst  the  new  Teas  which  will  be 
desirable  additions,  while  another  has  told  me  that  the  additions  will  be 
neither  amongst  Teas  or  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  in  that  mongrel  race 
the  Hybrid  Teas. 

Of  these  forty-seven  new  Teas  nothing  is  positively  known  on  this  side 
the  channel  ;  there  is  but  little  to  be  gained  by  our  knowledge  of  the 
raisers,  and  we  must  only  therefore  trust  that  some  enterprising  persons 
will  venture  to  grow  and  show  them,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  see 
how  far  the  reality  agrees  with  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  raisers, 
— D.,  Beal. 


HIMALAYAN  RHODODENDRONS. 


Sir  John  Llewelyn  sent  cut  trusses  of  several  varieties  of  Hima¬ 
layan  Rhododendrons  to  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  March  27th,  with  the  following  remarks  : — “  I  send 
up  a  few  trusses  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  and  have  selected  six, 
namely.  Rhododendron  barbatum,  which  has  been  in  bloom  for  the 
past  six  weeks  ;  R.  Thomsoni,  just  commencing  ;  R.  arboreum,  pink 
variety ;  R.  Falconeri,  R,  grande,  and  R.  Campbelli.  None  of  my 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons  have  been  injured  by  the  winter,  though  in 
the  first  week  of  1894  we  had  24°  of  frost  for  about  a  week  ;  and  later 
on,  when  the  Rhododendron  blooms  were  expanding,  we  had  on 
February  19th  and  20th  14°  of  frost  each  night,  with  what  effect  upon 
the  bloom  you  may  judge  for  yourself,  I  should  say  the  plants  receive 
a  certain  amount  of  natural  protection  from  adjacent  trees,  but 
absolutely  none  of  an  artificial  nature.  Very  much  advantage  and 
pleasure  may  be  obtained  by  those  who  exercise  their  judgment  in 
distinguishing  between  the  species  of  these  Himalayan  Rhododendrons 
which  are  being  proved  hardy  in  this  country,  and  those  which 
require  greenhouse  shelter,  and,  given  suitable  soil  and  climate,  we 
may  expect  to  see  them  more  generally  grown  than  appears  to  have 
been  hitherto  the  case. 

“  Where  the  wood  is  well  ripened  in  the  summer,  before  the  autumn 
and  winter  frosts  commence,  many  species  will  stand  the  cold  with 
impunity,  but  the  danger  arises  when  the  spring  frosts  recur  after  the 
buds  have  begun  to  grow.  Some  are  much  earlier  than  others  in  their 
leaf  action,  and  run  a  risk  of  getting  the  tender  foliage  cut  off  where 
later  sorts  escape,  and  these,  of  course,  cannot  be  accounted  as  hardy  as 
the  later  species.  Frost  on  the  expanded  bloom  may  destroy  a  truss, 
and  yet  four  or  five  days  later  fresh  trusses  take  the  place  of  those 
injured,  for  the  unexpanded  pips  resist  frost  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
All  the  blooms  now  sent  have  experienced  frost,  namely,  6°  on  the  16  th, 
and  7°  on  March  17th, 

“  Taking  Sir  Joseph  Hooker’s  ‘  Flora  of  British  India’  as  my  guide, 
and  judging  from  it  of  the  approximate  elevations  at  which  the  species 
occur,  T  should  consider  that  those  which  grow  in  their  native  habitations 
at  9000  feet  or  upwards  above  the  sea  level  will  be  found  to  prove  hardy 
enough  to  thrive  out  of  doors  with  us.  I  am  trying  and  proving  the 
following  species  : — 


Rhododendron  grande 

„  Hodgsoni 

„  Falconeri 

„  arboreum 

„  niveum 

„  campanulatum 

„  lanatum 

„  campylocarpum 


Rhododendron  Griffithianum 
„  Thomsoni 

,,  Hookeri 

„  barbatum 

,,  Edgworthi 

„  oiliatum 

„  glaucum,  and 

„  cinnabarinum 


and  there  are  others  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  and  try.  Prolonging  the 
season  is  one  advantage,  the  magnificent  foliage  for  winter  decoration 
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which  is  afforded  by  many  species  is  another,  while  the  colours  of  the 
bloom  of  other  species  are  such  as  no  lover  of  the  genus  can  pass  by 
without  admiration.” 

M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  stated  that  these  Rhododendrons  are  usually 
not  hardy  in  France,  but  he  had  met  with  some  in  the  garden  of 
M.  Liais  at  Cherbourg,  and  mentioned  a  fine  specimen  of  R.  Falconeri 
on  a  lawn  near  Brest. 


SIMPLE  AND  EFFECTIYE  FLOWER  BEDS. 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  the  bedding  out  of  the  flower 
garden.  The  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many  gardeners  is, 
perhaps,  what  must  be  done  in  order  to  have  a  change  from  the  plans 
of  the  previous  season.  If  a  change  is  desired — and  one  is  of  ten  needed 
in  flower  gardening — let  it  be  made  in  the  right  direction.  It  should 
lean  towards  simplicity  of  design,  and  to  the  hardiness  and  suitability 
of  the  necessary  plants  with  which  to  carry  it  out.  Complications  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  planting  of  the  borders  should  be  avoided,  and 
harmony  amongst  colours  ought  to  be  aimed  a*”.  The  blending  of  colours 
together  so  as  to  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  To 
avoid  mistakes  in  this  matter  it  will  be  wise  to  employ  a  limited  number 
of  colours,  especially  in  individual  beds.  Plain  beds  simply  planted 
generally  command  the  most  admiration,  because  the  effect  produced  by 
such  is  greatest.  Herbaceous  borders  and  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
flowers  are  becoming  more  general  each  year  because  more  pleasure  is 
derived  from  such.  If  beds  of  the  nature  of  those  just  mentioned  could 
be  placed  in  the  orthodox  flower  garden  without  the  innovation  being 
too  apparent  I  think  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one 
that  would  meet  with  encouragement. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  some  arrangements  of  borders 
which  may  be  carried  out  at  a  very  reasonable  cost,  and  that  would  give 
satisfaction  to  those  who  may  think  well  to  adopt  them.  A  round  or 
oval  bed  planted  with  dwarf  Dahlias  and  edged  with  Violas.  One  of 
double  Zinnias  edged  with  Cerastium  tomentosum,  white  Pansies  as  a 
groundwork  having  small  standard  Fuchsias  planted  at  3  feet  asunder 
all  over  the  ground  with  a  bordering  of  Musk  is  a  very  suitable  bed.  A 
long  half-circular  border  with  a  series  of  round  beds,  each  one  enclosed 
with  a  band  of  Ivy  planted  inside  with  Henry  Jacoby  Pelargonium,  and 
the  outer  space  filled  in  with  Gnaphalium,  is  a  telling  arrangement,  and 
a  few  such  beds  as  these  mixed  in  among  the  others  make  variety. 
Heliotropes  planted  with  sweet-scented  Pelargoniums  in  beds  and 
mixed  borders  of  Myrtle,  sweet-scented  Verbena,  Jasmine,  Carnations, 
and  other  old-fashioned  plants  make  the  flower  garden  what  it  should 
be — a  great  attraction.  Masses  of  colour  produced  by  planting  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Begonias,  an  i  Calceolarias  are  very  effective  if  not  carried  too 
far,  and  I  am  not  advocating  their  disuse,  but  a  place  amongst  such 
floviers  as  those  which  I  have  named  above. — Geo.  Garner. 


DAFFODILS  AT  LONG  DITTON. 

Although  five  or  six  years  only  have  elapsed  since  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son  established  their  Daffodil  Nursery  at  Long  Ditton,  in  Surrey, 
it  has  become  famous  throughout  the  horticultural  world,  and  enthusiasts 
from  all  quarters  wend  their  way  thither  during  March  and  April. 
Already  this  season  many  devoted  pilgrims  have  paid  their  annual  visit 
to  view  the  vast  expanse  of  these  popular  spring  flowers  and  partake  of 
a  floral  feast  that  in  many  respects  is  unequalled.  Others  will  doubtless 
do  likewise,  though  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better,  for  the  golden 
blossoms  are  fast  expanding  under  a  rising  temperature,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  earlier  and  midseason  kinds  will  be  past  their  best  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  ten  days.  Later  varieties,  too,  are  developing  rapidly,  and 
those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  perhaps  the  finest  collection  of 
Daffodils  extant  in  flower  should  not  delay  an  anticipated  visit.  The 
nursery  is  easily  reached  from  Waterloo,  being  about  ten  minutes  walk 
from  Surbiton  station  on  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway. 
Mr.  Peter  Barr,  the  respected  head  of  the  firm,  is  away  in  Spain,  search¬ 
ing  for  novelties,  making  an  endeavour  to  add  to  the  already  priceless 
floral  store,  but  in  his  son,  Mr.  William  Barr,  an  excellent  guide  may  be 
found. 

Thanks  to  skilful  culture  and  judicious  management  the  drought  of 
last  summer  seems  to  have  had  no  perceptible  ill  effects  on  the  Daffodils 
at  Long  Ditton,  for  the  majority  of  them  are  flowering  splendidly. 
About  two  millions  of  bulbs  are  grown,  these  representing,  it  is  said, 
nearly  500  varieties,  of  which  perhaps  a  few  die  out  or  are  discarded  to 
make  room  for  new  kinds.  Hybridising  is,  of  course,  carried  on,  and 
Mr.  William  Barr  pointed  with  justifiable  pride  to  some  choice  seedlings 
that  he  had  raised,  but  which  are  not  yet  catalogued.  One  of  these 
was  a  magnificent  flower  of  apparently  Emperor  parentage,  and  one 
may  safely  predict  a  future  for  it.  Among  the  Yellow  Ajax  Daffodils 
Henry  Irving,  with  its  broad  perianth  and  large  golden  trumpet,  stands 
out  conspicuously.  Maximus  is  a  grand  example  of  this  type,  the 
flower  being  large  and  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  colour,  while  in  Santa 
Maria  we  find  a  variety  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  glance.  Many 
visitors  will  doubtless  stop  to  admire  this  beautiful  kind,  for  it  can 
easily  be  discerned  among  the  thousands  of  other  blooms.  It  is  an 
early-flowering  variety  of  a  distinct  and  handsome  appearance.  The 
perianth  is  twisted,  and  the  flower  throughout  is  a  rich  orange  yellow. 
P.  R.  Barr  is  another  handsome  form  of  the  same  type,  the  trumpet  of 
this  being  rich  yellow  and  the  perianth  primrose.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  is  a 
chaste  variety  with  white  perianth  and  cream  coloured  trumpet,  and  of 


the  better  known  Horsefieldi  it  need  only  be  said  that  a  large  stock  is 
grown.  Lady  Grosvenor  is  a  distinct  form,  having  a  white  perianth 
and  sulphur  white  trumpet,  the  same  to  some  extent  applying  to  C.  W. 
Cowan,  though  in  the  latter  variety  the  trumpet  is  deeper  in  colour. 
William  Goldring  is  a  charming  Daffodil  of  the  Ajax  section.  It  has  a 
primrose  trumpet  and  long  white  perianth,  and,  although  a  drooping 
flower,  presents  a  striking  appearance.  W.  P.  Milner  Mr.  Birr  considers 
one  of  the  best  sulphur  coloured  forms,  the  plant  being  dwarf  in  growth 
and  the  flowers  distinct,  and  Tortuosus  received  a  similar  recommenda¬ 
tion.  The  perianth  in  this  flower  is  white  and  twisted,  while  the 
trumpet  is  sulphur  coloured  passing  to  white  as  the  bloom  matures. 

A  plot  of  Sir  Watkin  of  the  incomparabilis  section  was  pointed  out, 
with  the  remark  that  for  boldness  of  character  this  variety  can  well 
hold  its  own.  As  every  specialist  knows,  it  is  a  handsome  flower,  the 
perianth  rich  sulphur,  and  the  deep  yellow  cup  tinted  orange.  Gloria 
Mundi,  however,  is  a  choicer  member  of  the  same  group,  and  when  well 
known  will  be  extensively  grown.  This  is  a  recent  introduction,  and 
is  a  magnificent  flower.  The  perianth  is  yellow,  while  the  large  cup  is 
well  expanded  and  tinted  orange  scarlet.  Another  variety  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit  may  be  found  in  Queen  Sophia.  This  belongs  to  the 
incomparabilis  group,  and  is  very  distinct  with  its  sulphur-shaded 
perianth  and  large  spreading  orange  scarlet  cup.  Queen  Bess  is  a  beautiful 
variety  of  incomparabilis  albus,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  this  section  ; 
it  is  characterised  by  the  large  white  perianth  and  fine  pale  yellow  cup. 
With  regard  to  the  yellow  forms  of  Narcissus  Barri,  the  variety 
Conspicuus  is  perhaps  the  most  distinct  with  its  spreading  perianth 
and  broad  cup  edged  orange  scarlet.  General  Murray  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  form  of  Barri  albidus,  being  distinguished  by  its  creamy  white 
perianth  and  canary  yellow  cup,  which  is  edged  with  an  orange 
shade.  Flora  Wilson,  which  is  another  striking  variety  with  a  similar 
cup  to  the  last  named,  has  a  pure  white  perianth,  and  the  flower  is 
extra  fine.  Among  the  varieties  of  Narcissus  Leedsi  two  were  noticed 
as  being  in  specially  good  condition.  These  were  Beatrice  and  Minnie 
Hume.  The  first-named  is  one  of  the  purest  white  Daffodils  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  the  latter  is  a  splendid  flower  with  a  canary  coloured  cup 
passing  to  white.  Princess  Louise  of  the  Burbidgei  type  is  a  splendid 
form,  the  perianth  being  white  and  the  expanded  cup  a  deep  orange 
scarlet.  John  Bain,  too,  is  an  extra  good  variety,  the  flower  presenting 
a  handsome  appearance  with  its  large  white  perianth  and  citron 
coloured  cup. 

The  above-mentioned  varieties  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  Daffodils 
that  are  cultivated  at  Long  Ditton,  for  there  nearly  every  known  type  of 
the  genus  Narcissus  is  represented.  Many  of  the  dwarf-growing,  small- 
flowered  species,  such  as  Cyclamineus,  juncifolius,  and  corbularia  are 
grown  in  tin  boxes  without  any  drainage.  Here  they  flourish  amazingly, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  other  moisture-loving  species  may  be 
cultivated  similarly.  The  bulbs  of  the  kinds  referred  to  as  growing  in 
the  open  are  planted  in  beds  about  4  feet  wide,  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  top-dressed  with  peat  moss  litter.  This  is  found  to  keep  it  open 
and  friable.  During  the  winter  Furze  branches  are  laid  on  the  ground, 
these  breaking  the  wind  and  affording  sufficient  protection  for  the  young 
growths  early  in  the  year. 

Although  essentially  a  Daffodil  nursery  other  hardy  plants  are  grown 
by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  at  Long  Ditton.  Of  English  Tulips  there  is  a 
grand  collection,  the  plants  promising  so  well  that  it  is  safe  to 
prognosticate  a  wealth  of  blossom  in  due  course.  The  earlier  flowering 
Tulips  are  also  splendidly  represented,  while  of  other  choice  bulbs  and 
perennials  there  are  suflScient  to  delight  the  most  fastidious  hardy  plant 
enthusiast. — C. 


POCKET  BOOK  NOTES. 

The  words  of  golden  wisdom  in  “  Lessons  for  Young  Gardeners  ”  in 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  (page  233)  ought  to  be  read  and  well 
digested  by  every  young  gardener  in  the  kingdom .  Get  as  much  theory 
as  you  can,  but  do  not  despise  practical  hard  work,  and  of  all  things  use 
your  eyes  and  brains  ;  that  is  the  lesson  young  gardeners  should  learn. 
“  C.”  has  done  well  by  emphasising  these  things. 

The  common  sense  views  of  Mr.  Stephen  Castle  “  About  Vines  " 
(page  234)  comes  with  refreshment  and  encouragement  to  every 
gardener  who  has  been  working  his  Vines  on  some  such  principles  as 
those  advocated  by  Mr.  Castle.  Bersonally  1  thank  him. 

“  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Climbers,”  from  the  genial  pen  of  “E.  K.” 
on  the  same  page,  whose  weekly  papers  are  such  pleasant  reading  from 
the  gay  wisdom  of  them  and  their  high  literary  merit,  is  practical  and 
very  useful. 

We  all  owe  you  a  debt  for  bringing  out  so  much  useful  information 
anent  the  Onion  maggot  ;  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  be  the  better  for  it. 

Practical  and  useful  again  are  the  notes  by  Mr.  H.  Dunkin  on  “  Spring 
Bedding,”  and  the  “Propositions  on  Fruit”  (page  236),  by  Mr.  George 
Cole,  are  worthy  of  deep  consideration. 

The  “National  Fruit  Culture  Society”  (page  245),  proposed  by 
Mr.  Rivers,  reminds  me  that  his  father  and  our  chief  were  the  principal 
promoters  of  a  Pomological  Society  some  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  and 
which  was  the  parent  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  good  Doctor  could  give  Mr.  Rivers  some  hints  on  the 
subject,  I  am  sure,  and  an  examination  of  his  father’s  books  and  papers 
of  say  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  would  give  him  more. 

I  join  with  ‘‘A.  D.”  in  thinking  that  the  R  H.S.  is  quite  capable  of 
doing  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  always  dangerous  to 
divide  a  large  interest  into  small,  independent  sections. — N.  H.  P. 
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The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Beport  and  Schedule. 

Apart  from  the  satisfactory  financial  statement  of  this  publication, 
and  the  general  tone  of  life  and  prosperity  reflected,  also  apart  from  the 
schedule  of  prizes,  the  present  issue  is  particularly  interesting  as  con¬ 
taining  valuable  papers  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Pearson  and  Sir.  C.  E.  Shea,  with 
the  instructive  discussions  thereupon,  Mr.  Pearson  sought,  very  com- 
mendably  and  ably,  to  “  Improve  Chrysanthemum  Shows and  Mr. 
Shea  endeavoured  not  less  commendably  and  ably  to  evolve  some 
definite  “  Canons  of  Judging.”  Great  subjects,  both  of  them,  and,  as 
the  discussion  showed,  such  as  cannot  be  settled  in  one  meeting. 

Arranging  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  Pearson  first  referred  to  cut  blooms,  and  while  admitting  the 
convenience  of  the  present  system  for  comparing  their  merits,  condemned 
the  “dabs  of  colour  in  long  lines  as  most  repulsive  to  anyone  with  the 
least  artistic  taste.”  Evidently  our  friend  felt  the  “strength”  of  the 
custom  as  indicated  by  the  strength  of  his  language.  He  would  like  to 
have  the  blooms  shown  with  visible  leafy  stems.  Classes  for  such 
exhibits  have  been  tried  at  some  shows,  but  the  competition  did  not  lead 
to  an  extension  of  them — at  least,  of  incurved  blooms  ;  nor  did  visitors 
crowd  around  them  after  being  repulsed  by  the  long  lines  of  splendid 
specimens  of  culture  staged  in  the  orthodox  way. 

Formality  is  of  the  very  essence  of  highly  developed  incurved  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  and  although  Mr.  Pearson  objects  to  their  precision  in 
arrangement,  as  reminding  of  “  bricks  in  a  wall,”  or  “  soldiers  on 
parade,”  does  he  think  the  wall  would  look  better  if  the  bricks  were 
arranged  in  picturesque  irregularity,  or  a  regimental  review  be  more 
imposing  if  the  men  moved  about  in  delightful  disorder?  Is  there  not 
beauty  in  appropriateness  to  the  purpose  in  view — a  type  of  beauty, 
though  it  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  ideal  of  persons  who  have  such 
an  abhorrence  of  straight  lines  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  do  not  have  their 
vest  buttons  in  gracefully  curved  rows,  or  dotted  here  and  there  in 
“refined  artistic  taste?”  As  Mr.  Wynne  said  truly,  the  real  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  lover  looks  for  “  quality  in  blooms  above  all  things,”  and 
they  must  be  so  displayed  that  their  points  can  be  appreciated,  not  by 
judges  alone,  but  by  visitors  who  appear  to  flock  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  to  discriminate  and  admire. 

When  we  pass  from  the  incurved  to  the  Japanese  these  undoubtedly 
lend  themselves  to  greater  freedom  in  arrangement,  and  though  the 
present  system  is  not  likely  to  be  discontinued,  a  great  addition,  or  as 
great  as  space  allows,  might  be  made  to  the  beauty  of  exhibitions  by 
having  classes  in  which  handsome  blooms  on  leafy  stems  might  be 
pleasingly  disposed  for  decorative  eflEect,  according  to  methods  that  have 
been  tried  or  which  might  be  devised  by  persons  not  having  the 
“least”  but  the  “most  artistic  sense.” 

Grouping  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  Pearson  was  on  firmer  ground  when  he  assailed  “groups  for 
effect.”  Some  of  them  can  only  come  within  the  conditions  by  the 
interposition  of  a  qualifying  term — “  arranged  for  (bad)  efifect.”  The 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  erred  grievously  in  the  example  set 
by  prize  groups  at  its  shows.  They  have  been  a  burlesque  on  big,  flat, 
packed,  insipid,  and  wholly  tasteless  bouquets.  Some  of  the  worst 
“  groups  for  effect  ”  in  the  kingdom  have  been  “  arranged  ”  in  the 
Westminster  Aquarium.  Not  all  the  worst  be  it  understood,  because  in 
numbers  of  shows  dirty  pots  and  naked  stems  have  stood  out  obtrusively. 
Yet,  where  there  are  large  blooms,  hoisted  from  4  to  8  feet  above 
the  pots,  such  groups  “for  effect  ”  must  have  first  prizes,  because,  for¬ 
sooth,  of  “  quality  of  blooms.”  Mr.  Pearson’s  epithet,  “  hideous  abomi¬ 
nations,”  is  hardly  too  strong  in  this  reference. 

Superiority,  or  “  quality  ”  of  blooms,  is  not  in  the  least  incompatible 
with  other  essential  requisites — taste  in  arrangement,  a  plenitude  of 
healthy  foliage,  and  the  absence  of  anything  unpleasing,  whether  of 
unclean  pots,  staring  sticks,  or  offensive  wires  supplanting  Nature’s 
grace  by  a  harsh,  clumsy  artificiality.  A  fringe  of  small  plants  for 
hiding  the  large  pots,  and  a  few  plants  interspersed  as  a  foil  to  splendidly 
grown  Chrysanthemums  may,  in  good  hands,  produce  an  effect  that 
Chrysanthemums  alone  cannot  equal.  One  or  two  of  such  groups  at  the 
Hull  shows  have  far  exceeded  in  beauty  any  that  have  been  arranged  in 
London  or  even  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Yet  now  and  then,  at  different 
shows,  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  solely  have  displayed  both  high 
culture  and  tasteful  arrangement  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  As  Mr. 
Stevens  suggests,  let  us  have  both  kinds  of  groups  where  there  is  room 
for  them,  and  money  enough  for  prizes  to  bring  out  the  best,  for  there 
is  assuredly  room  for  improvement. 

Mr.  Pearson’s  trenchant  remarks  will  be  productive  of  great  good, 
and  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  excellent  discussion  that 
followed  on  the  reading  of  his  suggestive  paper.  We  will  refer  to  Mr. 
Shea’s  analytical  contribution  on  judging  blooms  on  a  future  occasion  ; 
in  the  meantime  all  Chrysanthemum  growers  and  judges  should  read 
his  paper,  also  Mr.  Pearson’s,  in  the  N.C.S.  report  and  schedule  just 
issued.— W. 


Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy. 

Two  seasons  ago  I  put  some  half-dozen  plants  of  this  variety  to  the 
wall,  where,  proverbially,  weak  ones  must  go,  with  better  results  than 
I  have  obtained  from  them  in  any  other  position.  In  an  open  space 
between  two  Pear  trees  the  pots  were  stood  on  a  board  and  the  stems 
secured  by  shreds  and  nails  ;  they  also  had  more  than  an  ordinary  share 
of  the  syringe. 

Apropos  of  purity  of  colour,  which  Mr.  Kainbow  speaks  of  on 
page  224,  I  think  it  deserves  all  he  says  for  it,  and  more  also  ;  there  is 
a  lustrous  whiteness  about  it  absent  in  any  other  white,  however  pure. 
Delightfully  uncertain  as  is  this  charming  variety,  a  good  flower  on  an 
exhibition  board  speaks  volumes  for  the  grower.  Of  the  so-called 
ostrich  plume  varieties,  it  appears  to  be  the  one  most  worthy  of  the 
name.  How  misleading  are  some  catalogue  descriptions — viz.,  “  the 
pink  Mrs.  Hardy,”  and  “  the  yellow  Mrs.  Hardy.”  Doubtless  true 
sports  with  clear,  bright  colours  would  be  as  beautiful  as  the  original  ; 
yet  owing  to  the  “  miffy  ”  character  one  should,  perhaps,  rest  content 
with  the  unique  original. — E.  K. 


FERTILISING  CUCUMBER  BLOOMS. 

As  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  many  persons  will  be  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  Cucumbers  perhaps  a  few  remarks  on  the  fertilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  flowers  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  This  is  a  practice  in  which  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion, 
some  growers  thinking  it  necessary  to  fertilise  the  blooms  for  the 
production  of  good  fruit,  while  others  have  opinions  the  reverse  of  this. 

Early  last  summer  I  was  shown  some  very  good  Cucumbers,  the 
grower  remarking  that  he  always  made  it  a  practice  to  fertilise  the 
flowers,  and  attributed  his  success  to  this  fact,  though  as  far  as  my 
experience  teaches  me  he  was  wrong,  and  the  small  deformed  fruit  we 
sometimes  see  are  not  caused  by  imperfect  or  non-fertilisation,  as  some 
seem  to  think,  but  by  other  reasons  perhaps  rather  difficult  to  account 
for.  Sometimes  in  training  the  plants  or  in  watering  the  small  fruit 
may  get  bruised  while  young  and  tender,  and  so  prevent  it  swelling 
properly.  A  low  and  too  moist  temperature  with  too  much  water  at  the 
roots  is  also,  I  believe,  another  cause  of  deformed  fruit. 

We  fertilise  flowers  to  induce  them  to  produce  fertile  seed,  but  to 
produce  good  Cucumbers  for  the  table  they  should  contain  no  seed,  and 
owners  who  do  fertilise  their  Cucumber  blooms  will  find  that  not  one 
in  fifty  will  contain  any  seed  at  all  ;  so  the  question  naturally  arises. 
Does  fertilisation  have  any  other  effect  upon  the  fruit  than  producing 
fertile  seed  ? 

In  the  case  of  many  fruits  fertilisation  is  advantageous,  resulting  in 
finer  specimens  ;  especially  is  this  noticeable  with  stone  fruit,  such  as 
the  Peach  or  Nectarine — in  fact,  these  will  not  swell  if  not  properly 
fertilised,  and  in  this  case,  as  well  as  fertile  seed  being  produced,  the 
fleshy  or  edible  part  of  the  fruit  is  improved.  This  can  easily  be  seen 
by  examining  deformed  fruit  that  swell  on  one  side  only.  On  dissection 
the  seeds  will  nearly  always  be  defective  on  the  imperfect  side,  but 
good  on  the  other. 

With  the  Cucumber  it  is  very  different.  It  should  be  all  flesh,  with 
no  seeds,  as  everyone  knows  who  is  fond  of  eating  them,  and  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  does  not  depend  upon  fertilisation,  but  upon  the  soil  they 
are  grown  in  and  the  atmospheric  conditions  they  are  subjected  to,  so 
I  maintain  that  so  far  as  the  Cucumber  is  concerned,  fertilising  the 
blooms  is  an  erroneous  practice  and  a  waste  of  time.  I  used  to  resort  to 
the  practice  until  experience  told  me  it  was  wrong.  All  staminate  blooms 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear,  so  that  all  the  energies  of  the 
plant  may  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  fruit.  This  is  more  necessary 
on  plants  that  are  forced  early,  during  the  dull  cold  days  of  winter  and 
early  spring.  Perhaps  other  readers  of  the  Journal  will  give  their 
opinions. — J.  S.  Upex,  Wigganthorpe,  Yorh. 


WATERING  IN  THE  SPRING. 

Drought  in  the  spring  has  many  advantages,  more  especially  when 
it  follows  on  a  season  of  much  rain ;  but  its  disadvantages  will  be  upper¬ 
most  in  the  mind  of  those  who  are  still  engaged  in  carrying  out  ground 
alterations  or  in  planting.  I  believe  the  success  of  newly  planted  trees 
and  shrubs  is  not  unfrequently  marred  by  a  term  of  dry  weather  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  If  the  planting  has  been  finished  in  the  autumn  the 
danger  is  not  so  great ;  but  if,  as  generally  happens,  it  has  been  continued 
during  the  winter  and  spring  the  chance  is  that  the  trees  or  shrubs  may 
be  seriously  damaged  tefore  steps  are  taken  to  protect  them  from  the 
effects  of  dryness. 

I  know  that  the  application  of  water  to  newly  planted  shrubs  and 
trees  is  looked  upon  as  an  evil,  but  in  dry  soils  it  is  impossible  to  get 
them  to  thrive  without  the  aid  of  water.  What  I  wish  to  emphasise 
now  is  this.  Instead  of  waiting  until  the  roots  and  the  soil  become  dry 
it  is  better  in  all  ways  to  water  before  that  acute  stage  has  been  reached. 
For  one  thing  less  water  will  be  needed,  and,  indeed,  it  is  just  as  well  at 
this  early  season  to  give  no  more  than  is  necessary.  Above  all,  however, 
it  will  secure  the  plants  against  suffering  from  dryness  and  enable  the 
rooting  process  to  proceed  unchecked,  and  as  a  consequence  save  water¬ 
ing  in  the  future,  when  it  is  perhaps  less  wanted. 

In  the  case  of  good-sized  fruit  trees  transplanted  in  the  autumn,  and 
now  rapidly  approaching  the  blossoming  stage,  the  benefit  of  water 
applied  at  this  time  is  great.  These  trees,  if  they  have  been  properly 
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managed,  have  an  infinite  number  of  fine  roots  congregated  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  bulk.  Judging  from  trees  I  have  transplanted  at 
various  times,  they  always  flower  profusely,  and  if  seen  to  with  water 
and  proper  manures  they  also  fruit  well  in  the  year  of  removal.  Water 
just  now  in  their  case  also  will  not  be  lost.  Small  trees  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
want  any  water  ;  but  what  I  more  particularly  refer  to  are  trees  and 
shrubs  of  a  good  size. 

With  regard  to  flowers,  these  in  general  are  better  without  water. 
At  this  date  I  plant  out  Calceolarias,  Veronicas,  Pentstemons,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  and  Sweet  Peas.  I  have  never  required  to  water  these. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  find  it  a  safe  thing  to  keep  an  eye  on  Carnations, 
and  if  dry  weather  occurs  to  give  them  water.  These  plants  root 
very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  an  occasional  supply  of  water 
has  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  health  of  these  popular  flowers. 
Water  also  wonderfully  improves  Daffodils.  I  cultivate  a  very  large 
number  on  sunny  warm  borders,  where  I  find  they  succeed  well  if  seen 
to  with  water.  Last  year  I  twice  applied  water  before  the  time  of 
flowering,  but  then  it  was  an  exceptional  season.  I  notice  that  the  soil 
is  getting  dry  again  this  season,  and  though  such  early  kinds  as  Sir 
Watkin  and  Ard  Righ  will  need  none,  yet  1  am  sure  the  later  varieties 
will.  Tulips  are  likewise  much  benefited  by  water.  I  have  also 
watered  profusely  beds  of  Fancy  Polyanthus  in  full  flower,  and  always 
with  good  effect. — R.  P.  B. 


PRUNUS  MYROBALANA  ROSEA  PLENA. 

Attention  has  of  late  years  been  drawn  to  the  beauty  of  early 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  best  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  many  gardens.  There  is  still,  however,  much  to  be 
done  before  their  merits  are  universally  recognised,  and  gardeners  who 
are  responsible  for  the  embellishment  of  pleasure  grounds  will  do  well 
to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  choicest  kinds. 
Those  who  visited  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting  on  the  27th  ult.  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  this,  for  the  branches  of  various  early  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  made  a  beautiful  display.  Amongst  others  were  sprays  of 
Prunus  myrobalana  rosea  plena.  This  is  a  charming  form  with  fragrant^ 
semi-double,  rose-coloured  blooms.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  flowers  in 
early  spring.  The  illustration  (fig.  44),  has  been  prepared  from 
a  specimen  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 


BRIGHTON  SPRING  SHOW. 

April  3rd  and  4th. 

Bright  and  beautiful  was  the  weather  on  Tuesday  when  the 
Brighton  and  Sussex  “  new  ”  Horticultural  Society  opened  its  third 
annual  spring  Show.  Though  the  exhibits  staged  were  somewhat  less 
in  numbers  than  last  year  the  quality  was  good  throughout.  Groups 
in  both  the  open  and  amateur  classes  were  very  fine,  admirable  taste 
being  displayed  in  the  arrangement.  Azaleas,  too,  were  remarkably 
well  shown,  and  twelve  better  Cinerarias  than  those  which  were 
accorded  the  first  prize  are  rarely  seen.  Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  Narcissi 
were  staged  in  fair  form,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Freesias. 
Space  will  not  allow  of  details  being  given  of  the  amateurs’  classes,  but 
special  mention  may  well  be  made  of  the  group  of  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  37,  Preston  Road,  Brighton.  The 
plants  proved  excellent  treatment  and  the  arrangement  reflected  the 
highest  credit*  Appended  is  a  list  of  the  prizewinners  in  the  principal 
open  classes. 

Mr.  J.  Turner,  gardener  to  Sir  Greville  Smythe,  Wick  Hall,  Hove, 
was  placed  first  for  a  group  of  m’scellaneous  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  not  exceeding  60  square  feet.  This 
exhibit  was  a  praiseworthy  one,  the  quality  of  the  plants  being  excep¬ 
tional,  and  made  up  for  what  was  lacking  in  colour.  Palms,  Spiraeas, 
Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  Dracaenas,  Lachenalias,  Deutzias,  and  Dendrobium 
nobile  were  finely  utilised  amongst  others.  Mr.  Geo.  Miles,  Victoria 
Nursery,  Dyke  Road,  was  second  with  a  brighter  arrangement,  including 
Hyacinths,  Callas,  Palms,  and  Ferns ;  and  Mr.  E.  Meachen,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  Woodslee,  Withdeane,  third,  with  a  fair  exhibit. 
Though  there  were  only  three  entries  in  the  class  for  a  table  of  bulbous 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  arranged  for  effect  the  competition  was 
T.ry  keen.  Mr.  Geo.  Miles  was  accorded  the  premier  position  with  a 
chaiming  display,  in  which  Roses,  Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  Ferns,  and 
Azaleas  were  noticeable.  The  second  position  was  assigned  to  Mr. 
J.  Turner,  who  showed  Freesias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Hyacinths,  Palms, 
and  other  plants.  The  exhibit  was,  however,  not  quite  bright  enough,  or 
it  would  have  run  its  conqueror  much  closer.  Mr.  E.  Meachen  was 
again  placed  third. 

For  a  table  of  plants  open  to  single-handed  gardeners  only,  Mr.  J. 
R?mnant,  gardener  to  J.  Sykes,  Esq.,  Carisbrooke,  Preston  Road,  was  a 
good  first,  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson,  gardener  to  S.  Cowell,  Esq., 
Melodia,  Preston  Park  Avenue,  the  only  other  competitor,  second.  Mr. 
W,  Jupp,  gardener  to  G.  Boulton,  Esq.,  Torfields,  Eastbourne,  was  first 
for  twelve  Hyacinths,  staging  fair  specimens,  Mr.  J.  Remnant  second, 
and  Mr.  G.  Hart,  gardener  to  H.  Head,  Esq  ,  Buckingham,  Shoreham, 
third.  For  six  Hyacinths  Mr.  F.  Rapley,  gardener  to  Miss  Visick,  St. 
John’s,  Withdeane,  was  first,  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson  second,  and  Mr.  J. 
Gore,  florist,  Polegate,  third.  Mr,  J.  Gore  was  a  good  first  for  twelve 


Tulips,  followed  by  Messrs.  E.  Meachen  and  J.  Remnant  in  the  order  of 
their  names.  For  six  Tulips  Mr.  W.  Jupp  was  first,  with  Mr.  W.  E. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  A.  Fry,  gardener  to  C.  W.  Catt,  Esq.,  52,  Middle 
Street,  Brighton,  second  and  third  respectively;  In  the  class  for  twelve 
Narcissi  Mr.  G.  Hart  was  first  with  Polyanthus  varieties  splendidly 
grown,  and  Mr.  C.  Cavaye,  33,  Western  Road,  Brighton,  second.  For 
six  pots  of  Freesias  Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co.,  West  Brighton  Nursery, 
were  first  with  good  examples,  Mr.  G.  Hart  being  second.  Mr.  J.  Gore 
was  first  for  twelve  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co. 
being  second,  and  Mr.  E.  Meachen  third,  each  of  the  exhibits  being  very 
creditable. 

Lachenalias  were  finely  and  extensively  shown,  there  being  eight 
competitors.  Mr.  A.  Kemp,  gardener  to  C.  Scrase  Dickins,  Esq.,  Cool- 
hurst,  Horsham,  was  first ;  Mr.  G.  F.  Wickham,  gardener  to  J.  Humphrey, 
Esq.,  Keymer,  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Hart  a  good  third,  Mr. 
E.  Meachen  was  first  for  twelve  Cyclamens,  staging  good  specimens, 
with  Messrs,  W.  Miles  <&  Co.  second.  The  latter  were  first  for  six 


Dielytras,  Mr.  J.  Hill  being  a  fair  second.  For  twelve  Spiraeas  Mr.  F. 
Rapley  was  first  with  compactly  grown  and  profusely  flowered  speci¬ 
mens.  Mr.  Geo.  Miles  was  second.  Mr.  C.  Murrell,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
McDonald,  Manor  House,  Preston  Park,  was  an  easy  first  for  twelve 
Cinerarias,  showing  superb  specimens  carrying  finely  formed,  highly 
coloured  flowers.  Messrs.  A.  Fry  and  E.  Meachen  were  second  and 
third  as  named.  Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co.,  were  the  only  competitors 
in  the  class  for  twelve  double  Primulas,  and  were  deservedly  assigned 
the  premier  award.  Mr.  C.  Murrell  staged  fine  plants  in  the  class  for 
twelve  Primulas,  and  was  placed  first,  with  Mr.  G.  F.  Wickham  second. 

There  were  five  competitors  in  the  class  for  nine  green¬ 
house  Azaleas,  excellent  examples  being  shown,  Messrs.  C.  Murrell, 
W.  Miles  &  Co.,  and  E.  Meachen  taking  the  awards  as  named. 
For  six  greenhouse  Azaleas  Mr.  G.  Sims  was  first,  Mr.  C.  Murrell 
a  close  second,  and  Mr.  B.  Lister,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Wallis, 
Upper  Lewis  Road,  a  poor  third.  Genistas  were  finely  staged  by 
Mr.  G.  Sims,  who  took  the  first  prize,  followed  by  Mr.  Head,  The  Drive 
Nursery,  Hove,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Golding,  gardener  to  H.  St.  George 
Voules,  Esq.,  Uplands,  Dyke  Road,  as  named.  Mr.  E.  Meachen  staged 
six  charming  Roses  and  was  placed  first,  Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co.,  being 
second,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson,  third.  Mr.  C.  Murrell  was  first  for  six 
Arum  Lilies  with  handsome  plants,  Mr.  J.  Hill  being  a  good  second,  and 
Mr.  E.  Meachen,  third.  Mr.  C.  Cavaye  was  first  for  twelve  bunches  of 
cut  Narcissi,  Mr.  M.  Tourle,  gardener  to  F.  Barchard,  Esq.,  Uckfield, 
being  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Miller,  Southdown  Nursery,  Shoreham,  third. 
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For  a  box  of  cut  flower?,  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Gore  was  first, 
Mr.  E.  Meachen,  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Hart,  third. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  fairly  numerous,  of  excellent  quality, 
and  included  a  handsome  group  of  flowering  plants  from  Messrs. 
W.  Balchin  &  Son,  Hassocks  Nurseries  ;  Apples  and  Pears  in  grand 
condition  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley  ;  seeds  and  Potatoes 
from  Messrs.  Tilley  Bros.,  Brighton  ;  horticultural  sundries  from  Messrs. 
Palmer  &  Co.,  Brighton  ;  specimens  of  art  pottery  from  Messrs.  W.  Meeds 
and  Co.,  Burgess  Hill ;  Apples  and  Grapes  from  Mr.  A.  Kemp ;  charming 
Roses  from  Mr.  C.  Kilmister,  Steyning  ;  Stocks  from  Messrs.  W.  Miles 
and  Co.,  and  a  table  of  superb  plants,  including  two  extraordinary 
specimens  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  Streptocarpuses,  and  Ferns  from  Mr. 
H.  C.  Prinsep,  The  Gardens,  Buxted  Park. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Fig’S. — Earliest  Forced  Trees  in  Pots. — The  fruit  of  such  varieties 
as  Early  Violet  and  St.  John’s  are  now  showing  signs  of  ripening  ; 
syringing  must  cease,  and  a  lessened  supply  of  water  given,  or  the  fruit 
will  be  insipid  and  in  danger  of  decay.  A  circulation  of  warm  air  is 
necessary  for  securing  well  flavoured  Pigs.  The  temperature  should 
be  60°  to  65°  at  night,  70°  to  75°  by  day  from  fire  heat,  80°  to  85°  with 
sun,  advancing  5°  to  10°  after  closing,  admitting  air  or  increasing  it 
from  75°,  closing  at  80°  to  85°.  Trees  swelling  their  fruit,  such  as 
White  Marseilles  and  Brown  Turkey,  must  be  well  supplied  with  water 
and  top-dressings  of  rich  compost,  continuing  to  syringe  until  the  fruit 
show  signs  of  colouring. 

Planted-ont  Trees  Started  Early  in  the  Year. — Remove  superfluous 
growths,  stopping  a  fair  amount  of  shoots  at  about  the  fifth  leaf  to  form 
spurs,  but  avoid  overcrowding,  and  attend  to  tying-in  the  shoots, 
allowing  space  for  growth.  Surface  roots  should  be  encouraged  by  a 
mulching  of  lumpy  manure,  which  will  prove  beneficial  if  kept  moist 
both  by  attracting  the  roots  to  the  surface  and  affording  nourishment. 
Liberal  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure  will  be  necessary  to  assist 
the  fruit  in  swelling  satisfactorily.  The  temperature  should  be 
increased  to  60°  to  65°  at  night,  and  in  the  daytime  from  75°  to  80°  with 
sun  heat.  Syringe  the  trees  freely  on  fine  days  so  as  to  keep  red  spider 
in  check,  but  avoid  keeping  the  foliage  wet  late  in  the  day. 

Cherry  House. — If  the  trees  are  heavily  laden  with  fruit  the 
demand  for  nutriment  will  be  greater,  as  such  trees  will  be  less  vigorous 
than  those  with  few  fruits,  and  whilst  the  former  will  be  benefited  by 
the  application  of  liquid  manure,  the  latter  should  have  clear  water.  A 
good  soaking  of  those  elements  most  suited  to  the  trees  should  be  given, 
and  as  often  as  required,  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a  thoroughly  moist 
condition.  Inside  borders  are  most  suitable  for  trees  subjected  to  early 
forcing,  as  they  afford  a  better  temperature,  more  corresponding  to  that 
in  which  the  trees  are  growing,  and  rendering  the  progress  of  the  crop 
more  certain  and  satisfactory,  provided  due  regard  be  paid  to  affording 
the  needful  supplies  of  water.  Attend  to  ventilation  and  temperature, 
admitting  air  from  50°  and  liberally  at  65°.  Syringe  the  trees  twice  a 
day,  and  keep  the  surface  of  the  border  damped.  When  the  shoots  have 
made  four  or  five  joints  they  should  have  the  points  taken  out  so  as  to 
form  spurs,  but  those  required  for  furnishing  the  trees  ought  to  be  tied 
in  position  early,  and  be  carefully  trained  in  their  full  length.  Aphides 
must  be  kept  under  by  repeated  fumigation,  as  if  they  obtain  a  hold 
they  are  not  only  diflScult  to  exterminate,  but  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  fruit. 

Pines. — Suckers  or  Plants  Started  Early  in  March. — These  will  now 
require  attention.  The  pots  must  be  full  of  roots,  but  before  the  plants 
are  root-bound  shift  them  into  10,  11,  or  12-inGh  pots,  watering  them  a 
day  or  two  previously,  so  as  to  have  the  soil  moderately  moist  when 
they  are  potted.  Take  advantage  of  the  removal  of  the  plants  to 
examine  the  beds,  replenishing  them  if  need  be  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
tan,  mixing  it  with  the  old  to  a  depth  that  will  afford  the  temperature 
required — viz.,  95°  at  the  base  of  the  pots  until  the  roots  reach  the 
sides,  when  90°  is  more  suitable.  Keep  the  air  about  such  plants 
well  charged  with  moisture  during  the  time  the  house  is  closed, 
employing  no  more  fire  heat  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  70°  to  75°  on  mild  nights.  Ventilate  slightly  at  80°, 
liberally  at  90°,  closing  with  sun  heat  at  85°,  at  which  time  syringe  the 
plants.  This  treatment  will  be  suitable  for  fruiting  plants,  except  such 
as  are  in  bloom,  which  should  not  be  syringed.  Examine  the  plants 
twice  a  week,  and  water  those  that  require  it. 

Plants  Started  into  Fruit  Early  in  the  Year.  —  These  are  fast 
approaching  the  flowering  period,  and  will  be  benefited  by  an  occasional 
sprinkling  at  the  time  the  house  is  closed  ;  but  when  in  flower  they 
must  not  be  so  treated.  The  foliage  being  as  yet  tender,  it  will  be 
desirable  in  the  case  of  houses  with  large  panes  of  glass  to  afford  a 
slight  shading  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  for 
a  few  weeks  until  the  foliage  becomes  inured  to  the  sun’s  influence. 
When  the  flowering  is  over  the  fruit  will  advance  rapidly  if  the  roots 
are  in  good  condition,  and  plentiful  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure  will 


be  requisite.  Attend  to  ventilating  early  in  the  morning  commencing 
when  the  temperature  is  at  80°,  an  1  clc.'-ing  at  85°  with  tua  heat.  Keep 
the  atmosphere  moist  when  the  house  is  closed  and  the  bottom  heat  is 
steady  at  80°  to  90°,  night  temperature  70°,  and  75°  by  day  artificially. 
As  the  suckers  appear,  remove  all  but  one  to  each  plant. 

Vines. — Annual  System  of  Early  Forcing . — Vines  in  pots  afford 
creditable  early  Grapes,  but  better  results  are  obtained  by  planting 
them  out  in  beds  of  3  to  i  feet  width,  and  about  2  feet  depth,  so  as  to 
admit  of  6  inches  of  rubble  and  a  3-inch  layer  of  old  mortar  rubbish 
over  it,  and  15  inches  depth  of  soil.  To  carry  out  the  system  success¬ 
fully  light,  well  heated,  three-quarter  span-roofed  structures  facing 
south  are  necessary.  Cut-back  Vines  forwarded  in  another  structure 
are  the  most  suitable.  They  may  consist  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster’s 
Seedling,  and  Madresfield  Court.  They  should  be  placed  in  their 
fruiting  quarters  by  the  early  part  of  May,  when  the  Vines  that  have 
fruited  are  cleared  out,  fresh  soil  is  placed  in  the  borders  or  beds, 
planting  those  that  are  to  iruit  the  following  year  27  to  30  inches  apart. 
As  they  will  have  made  considerable  progress  and  be  in  12-inch  pots  turn 
them  out  with  the  ball  entire,  firming  the  soil  well  about  them.  Turfy 
loam  with  the  addition  of  a  quart  of  soot  or  some  other  approved 
fertiliser  to  each  bushel  forms  a  suitable  compost.  Extra  food'  can  be 
given  in  top-dressings  or  in  liquid  form.  The  canes  being  trained  about 
1  foot  from  the  glass  will  make  short-jointed  wood.  The  laterals  should 
be  pinched  at  every  joint  of  growth,  and  the  cane  stopped  about 
12  inches  beyond  where  it  is  proposed  to  shorten  it  for  fruiting,  6  to  7  feet 
6  inches  length  of  good  cane  being  ample.  Under  good  management 
the  Vines  will  make  stout  canes,  and  being  as  much  under  control  as 
Vines  in  pots  they  can  be  matured  so  as  to  be  ready  for  starting  by  late 
October  or  early  in  November  to  ripen  Grapes  in  late  March  or  early  in 
April.  The  root  action  being  considerably  extended  as  compared  with 
Vines  in  pots  the  crops  are  finer. 

Grapes  Ripening. — As  the  fruit  swells  considerably  after  com¬ 
mencing  to  colour,  inside  borders  should  have  a  thorough  supply  of 
water  early  on  a  fine  day,  ventilating  early  to  allow  excessive  moisture 
to  escape.  With  a  full  crop  of  early  Grapes  the  Vines  are  severely 
taxed,  and  perfection  in  colouring  is  not  always  attained.  Much  may 
be  effected  by  a  liberal  and  constant  supply  of  warm  dry  air  combined 
with  a  moderately  low  night  temperature,  but  70°  to  75°  from  fire  heat 
and  80°  to  85°  with  sun  heat  must  be  well  maintained  by  day.  Red 
spider  generally  makes  its  appearance  in  early  forced  vineries,  and  may 
be  kept  from  spreading  if  the  first  attacks  are  removed  with  a  sponge 
and  softsoapy  water.  When  the  attack  is  general  the  hot-water  pipes 
should  be  coated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  skim  milk  after  heating 
them  to  170°.  Do  not  use  too  much,  however,  or  it  will  injure  the  skin 
of  the  Grapes. 

Succession  Houses. — Attend  to  thinning  the  bunches  and  berries. 
Stop  and  remove  laterals,  especially  where  there  is  not  room  for  extension, 
as  to  allow  them  to  extend  considerably,  or  so  as  to  necessitate  large 
reductions  of  foliage  at  one  time,  results  in  a  check,  and  may  induce 
shanking  at  a  later  period.  Afford  plentiful  supplies  of  water  to  inside 
borders  ;  weakly  Vines  will  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  tepid 
liquid  manure.  Vines  swelling  their  fruit  should  have  a  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere,  damping  the  border  and  paths  two  or  three  times  a  day,  especially 
at  closing  time.  Syringing  the  Vines  must  not  be  practised  after  the 
Grapes  are  set. 

Rate  Vines. — Disbud  and  tie  out  the  shoots  as  they  require  it.  Close 
the  houses  early  in  the  afternoon  with  sun  heat,  and  maintain  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture  by  frequently  damping  available  surfaces.  The 
Vines  are  now  making  rapid  progress,  and  promise  well. 

Young  Vines. — Those  planted  last  spring  will  now  be  breaking 
naturally,  and  when  the  buds  have  grown  about  half  an  inch  a  little 
fire  heat  will  prove  beneficial,  especially  on  cold  days.  Remove  all  buds 
except  one  at  each  break,  retaining  the  strongest  and  crop  lightly,  but 
supernumeraries  may  be  weighted  with  as  much  fruit  as  there  is  a 
prospect  of  their  bringing  to  maturity. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — The  old  tubers  should  be  kept  steadily 
growing  till  wanted  for  the  flower  beds.  They  ought  never  to  be 
subjected  to  much  heat,  nor  see  the  inside  of  small  flower  pots.  Start 
them  either  in  a  frame  over  a  nearly  exhausted  hotbed,  or  in  boxes 
and  deep  pans  in  a  warm  pit,  newly  started  vinery  or  Peach  house. 
Use  a  fairly  rich  compost,  and  be  careful  not  to  over-water  and  sour 
this  at  the  outset.  They  may  be  placed  rather  thickly  together,  and 
given  more  room  when  growing  strongly,  or  be  kept  well  a  part  from  the 
first,  and  all  can  then  be  eventually  transplanted  to  the  beds  with  a 
good  ball  of  soil  and  roots  attached.  When  the  young  shoots  are  about 
1  inch  in  length  the  tubers  may  be  safely  split  up  into  as  many  pieces 
as  there  are  well-divided  shoots.  Surround  these  divisions  with  sharp 
sand  and  a  light  loamy  compost,  place  in  gentle  heat,  and  water 
sparingly  at  first.  All  will  soon  develop  into  strong  plants,  and  do  well 
for  the  centres  of  beds,  this  year’s  seedlings  if  need  be  occupying  the 
front  rows.  The  latter  should  also  be  kept  out  of  pots,  as  they  rarely 
move  well  from  these.  When  they  are  getting  too  large  for  the  pans  in 
which  they  are  thickly  pricked  out  shift  them  into  other  pans  or  boxes, 
and  from  these  to  a  bed  of  soil  over  a  mild  hotbed.  Gentle  rather  than 
a  strong  dry  heat  best  suits  seedlings  as  well  as  old  plants  ;  shade  from 
bright  sunshine  also  must  be  afforded. 

Bedding  Pelargoniums. — When  these  are  shifted  from  store  pots 
or  pans  into  either  small  pots  singly  or  into  boxes  they  ought  to  be 
kept  for  a  time  in  a  warm  house,  nothing  answering  better  than  a 
vinery  gently  forced.  If  hastened  forward  now  they  can  be  removed 
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early,  and  more  room  be  available  for  tenderer  plants  accordingly. 
Tops  of  old  plants  having  made  some  slight  growth  will  now  root 
readily.  Place  them  in  well-drained  pots  or  pans  over  and  very  near  to 
the  hot-water  pipes,  and  keep  them  rather  dry  till  callused.  Spring- 
rooted  cuttings  of  the  variegated  golden  and  bronze-leaved  varieties  are 
particularly  effective  when  bedded  out,  the  latest-rooted  ones  soon 
making  a  good  show. 

Old  plants  that  are  intended  for  pot  culture  for  standing  on  terraces, 
ought,  ere  this,  to  have  been  cut  back,  shaking  and  repotting  in  fresh 
loamy  soil  when  they  are  breaking  afresh.  Large  specimens  may  be 
quickly  formed  by  grouping  several  plants  in  one  large  pot.  Keep 
them  growing  in  gentle  heat,  and  stop  any  shoots  that  are  disposed  to 
take  the  lead  unduly.  It  is  desirable  that  they  continue  to  grow 
strongly  till  turned  out  of  doors.  Pick  all  bloom  trusses  off,  and  on  no 
account  let  the  plants  be  shaded.  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums  should  be 
treated  much  as  advised  for  the  Zonals,  only  in  this  case  the  strong 
young  growths  must  be  trained  round  stakes  or  over  a  trellis,  and  not 
stopped. 

Fuchsias  and  Heliotropes. — Plants  of  either  Fuchsias  or  Helio¬ 
tropes  rooted  last  summer  or  early  in  the  autumn,  and  kept  growing  in 
gentle  heat  ever  since,  might,  by  pinching  and  training,  be  grown  into 
neat  specimens  for  dotting  among  dwarf  bedding  plants.  Spring-rooted 
cuttings  will  be  quite  good  enough  for  massing.  Larger  specimens 
would  be  the  most  effective,  especially  for  the  centres  of  beds  and  for 
plunging  in  the  turf.  Standard  Fuchsias  are  particularly  attractive  in 
the  centres  of  Begonia  beds,  and  these  could  be  very  quickly  formed  out 
of  some  of  the  top-heavy  pyramids  flowered  in  pots  last  season.  Trim 
off  all  the  lower  shoots  so  as  to  have  a  clear  stem,  and  shorten  back  the 
reserved  top  moderately  hard.  Pyramids  or  bush  plants  of  both 
Fuchsias  and  Heliotropes  ought  also  to  be  pruned  if  not  already  done 
and  started  in  gentle  heat.  All  when  breaking  strongly  ought  to  have 
their  roots  shaken  nearly  clear  of  the  worn  out  soil  and  be  replaced, 
after  lightly  trimming  the  roots,  in  pots  of  the  same  size  or  somewhat 
larger  than  previously  in.  Use  a  moderately  rich  loamy  soil  and  give 
them  a  sprinkling  of  bonemeal.  They  must  not  be  placed  in  a  strong 
dry  heat,  or  the  young  shoots  will  soon  get  hard  and  wiry,  and 
flowers  be  scarce  accordingly.  A  warm  greenhouse  is  the  best  place 
for  them,  and  the  syringe  should  be  freely  used.  Much  may  be  done 
towards  improving  the  form  and  floriferousness  by  timely  stoppings. 

Seeds  to  be  Sown. — Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  G-aillardias,  Dian- 
thuses.  Phlox  Urummondi,  and  ornamental  Grasses  may  now  be  sown. 
A  frame  over  a  mild  hotbed,  sowing  the  seed  in  patches  on  a  layer 
4  inches  thick  of  fine  light  soil,  and  covering  with  more  of  the  same, 
is  the  simplest  and  best  way  of  raising  large  numbers  of  these  annuals. 
If  all  are  allowed  room  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  prick  them  out, 
only  in  this  case  all  must  be  planted  where  they  are  to  flower  somewhat 
early.  The  seed  would  germinate  quickly  and  surely  if  sown  in  boxes 
of  fine  soil  and  set  on  or  just  over  the  hot- water  pipes  in  newly  started 
vinery  or  in  any  other  moderately  warm  position.  The  plants  will  then 
have  to  be  early  transferred  to  frames  or  pits,  and  be  pricked  out  in 
boxes  or  beds  of  moderately  rich  soil.  Mice  have  a  great  partiality 
for  Aster  seed,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  poisoned  or  trapped  before  the 
seed  is  sown.  Covering  the  boxes  or  pans  with  squares  of  glass  would, 
however,  protect  the  seed  from  mice  and  hasten  germination. 

Various. — Dahlia  cuttings  should  be  taken  when  about  4  inches 
high,  and  preferably  with  a  heel,  though  tops  would  root  if  not  hollow. 
Place  them  singly  in  thumb  pots,  and  plunge  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  If 
confined  in  a  propagating  frame,  wipe  or  dry  the  glass  of  this  at  least  once 
a  day  or  damping  may  take  place.  These  spring-rooted  plants  are  to 
be  preferred  to  old  roots,  especially  if  they  arc  given  one  shift  after 
becoming  well  rooted  in  the  small  pots.  Seedlings  may  be  either  placed 
singly  in  3-inch  pots  or  be  pricked  out  in  boxes.  They  will  be  strong 
plants  by  next  June.  Before  the  roots  reach  far  carefully  lift  seedling 
Gannas  out  of  the  seed  pans  and  place  in  small  pots.  Other  seedlings 
will  most  probably  come  up  if  not  disturbed  when  those  that  first  grew 
are  moved.  Old  clumps  may  be  split  into  as  many  pieces  as  there 
are  well  separated  shoots.  A  portion  of  the  old  roots  should  be 
left  with  each  and  all,  either  placed  in  boxes  or  potted  off  singly. 
Keep  them  in  a  warm  house  till  well  rooted.  Herbaceous  Lobelias  are 
now  quite  forward  enough  for  similar  treatment.  Every  strong 
division  established  in  3-inch  or  rather  larger  pots  will,  if  planted 
in  good  soil,  flower  strongly  next  summer. 

Continue  to  press  forward  with  the  propagation  of  dwarf  Lobelias, 
Ageratums,  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Petunias,  and  similar  plants,  while 
yet  the  young  shoots  are  stout  and  succulent.  The  time  will  soon 
arrive  when  they  will  be  diflicult  to  prevent  flowering,  and  be  com¬ 
paratively  worthless  for  propagating  purposes.  None  of  the  stock 
plants  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a.  strong,  dry  heat,  and  all  should  be 
kept  free  of  insect  pests. 

THE  KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 

Asparagus.  —  There  is  every  likelihood  of  active  growth  com¬ 
mencing  early  this  season,  and  it  also  promises  to  be  strong  in  all  cases 
where  the  roots  were,  not  injuriously  affected  by  the  drought  of  last 
summer.  Those  beds  heavily  dressed  with  rich  manure  in  the  autumn 
are  invariably  the  latest  to  start,  and  there  are  usually  more  losses  in 
these  than  is  the  case  where  no  mulching  of  any  kind  is  applied.  Where 
these  manurial  dressings  have  been  given  they  ought  now  to  be  forked 
over  with  a  view  to  getting  rid  of  sticks,  stones,  or  other  insoluble 
matter.  The  depth  should  also  be  reduced,  a  portion  of  the  top-dressing 
doing  good  service  when  banked  over  the  exposed  sides  of  the  beds.  A 


good  length  of  shoot  is  desirable,  and  in  order  to  be  certain  of  this  the 
crowns  ought  to  be  covered  with  not  less  than  3  inches  of  fine  light  soil, 
decayed  manure,  leaf  soil,  sand,  and  such  like.  If,  therefore,  the  crowns 
are  very  near  to  the  surface,  mix  a  good  heap  of  such  materials  and 
apply  this  after  the  surface  of  the  bed  has  been  loosened  lightly  with 
forks.  It  is  false  economy  to  dig  up  and  crop  the  alleys  between  well 
established  Asparagus  beds. 

IVXanurlng  Asparagus  Beds.  —  When  the  beds  are  annually 
heavily  dressed  with  decaying  farmyard  or  stable  manure  they  are  apt 
to  become  poisoned  by  it,  and  in  all  such  cases  a  dressing  of  newly 
slaked  lime  is  a  very  much-needed  corrective.  Apply  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  to  the  square  rod,  and  lightly  fork  in.  Salt  is  the  favourite 
manure  with  most  cultivators,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  best  that  can 
be  applied  where  the  soil  is  naturally  of  a  clayey  or  retentive  nature. 
In  particular,  ought  it  to  be  kept  from  newly  moved  plants.  On  light 
soils  it  may  safely  be  used  freely  now,  and  again  late  in  May,  the 
surface  of  the  beds  being  whitened  by  it.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  guano  and  salt  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  manure  for  medium 
and  light  soils.  Apply  now  at  the  rate  of  6  lbs.  to  the  square  rod  and 
repeat  the  dose  late  in  May.  It  should  be  lightly  forked  into  the 
surface,  preferably  during  showery  weather. 

Protecting  Asparagus.  —  Very  many  shoots  are  spoilt  during 
most  seasons  by  frosts  just  as  they  are  peeping  through  the  ground. 
The  dressing  of  fine  soil  or  decayed  manure  already  alluded  to  would 
serve  to  protect  the  shoots  considerably,  but  if  a  covering  of  strawy 
litter  or  bracken  could  also  be  placed  on  the  beds  this  would  prove 
an  additional  protection.  When  the  clumps  are  grown  widely  asunder 
on  the  French  system  the  protection  may  w'ell  take  the  form  of  a 
mound  of  fine  vegetable  mould  drawn  up  over  each  plant.  If  blanched 
stems  are  desired  this  moulding  up  of  each  plant  must  be  resorted  to, 
and  6  inches  of  soil  will  be  found  none  too  much.  In  cutting  or  twisting 
off  the  shootj  when  required  for  use  this  fine  soil  should  be  drawn  away 
with  the  hand  and  returned  immediately  afterwards. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — If  a  fairly  large  frame  can  be  given  up  to 
these  for  a  few  weeks  then  a  start  may  well  be  made  at  once.  When, 
however,  only  small  hand-lights  or  perhaps  nothing  but  rough  protection 
can  be  afforded  it  is  a  mirtake  to  raise  the  plants  early.  Kept  in  small 
pots  after  these  are  well  filled  with  roots  the  plants  soon  become  starved, 
from  which  state  they  are  very  slow  in  recovering.  For  frame  culture 
sow  seed  at  once  singly  in  3-inch  or  slightly  larger  pots  and  place  in 
gentle  heat  to  germinate,  while  for  the  rougher  methods  of  culture 
defer  sowing  till  early  in  May.  In  order  that  there  shall  be  no  delay  in 
getting  out  the  plants  after  they  are  once  ready  commence  collecting 
materials  for  forming  into  a  large  bed.  Select  a  sunny  spot,  preferably 
in  the  frame  ground,  and  there  wheel  all  the  sweepings,  road  trim¬ 
mings,  surplus  leaves,  half-spent  manure,  and  anything  else  that  will 
steadilv  decay.  Well  mixed  and  built  up  into  a  square  heap  enough 
heat  will  be  generated  to  give  the  plants  in  the  frame  set  on  it  a  good 
start.  A  mound  of  good  loamy  soil  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
each  light  and  three  or  four  plants  turned  out  into  this.  By  the  time 
the  frame  is  well  filled  with  haulm  no  more  danger  from  frosts  need 
be  anticipated,  and  the  plants  may,  therefore,  be  gradually  exposed  and 
be  freed  of  further  confinement. 

Kidney  Beans. — It  is  yet  too  early  to  sow  seeds  in  the  open  unless 
protection  can  be  afforded  directly  the  plants  are  coming  through  the 
ground,  rough  frames  or  bender  and  mats  and  hand-lights  all  being 
handy  for  this  purpose.  If  no  protection  can  be  given,  then  defer  sowing 
till  near  the  end  of  April.  In  forcing  houses  Kidney  Beans  are  apt  to 
fail  quickly  owing  to  red  spider  attacks,  and  are  particularly  liable  to 
this  when  grown  in  pots.  Fairly  deep  narrow  boxes  to  fit  pit  walls  and 
shelves  in  forcing  houses  are  much  preferable  to  pots  for  Beans  during 
hot  weather.  Overcrowding  is  also  a  mistake.  The  market  grower’s 
plan  of  giving  each  plant  good  room  is  the  best,  especially  for  the  later 
sowings.  Pits  and  frames  should  also  be  utilised  for  the  production  of 
Beans.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  level  over  the  soil  newly  cleared  of 
forced  Potatoes  and  to  plant  this  with  Beans  raised  in  pots  or  boxes  for 
the  purpose. 

Potato  Planting. — The  weather  has  been  most  favourable  to  the 
important  work  of  planting  Potatoes,  It  should  be  proceeded  with 
according  as  circumstances  permit,  and  the  already  sprouted  sets  of 
early  varieties  may  well  be  planted  last,  as  these  are  liable  to  push 
through  the  ground  in  time  to  be  cut  down  by  frosts.  Where  Potatoes 
are  planted  with  strong  sprouts  attached,  mould  up  as  the  planting 
proceeds.  The  soil  should  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  straight 
and  evenly  over  the  rows,  and  the  bulk  would  then  be  of  considerable 
height  before  the  tops  were  exposed.  If  the  haulm  is  crippled  before 
any  moulding  up  takes  place  the  crop  is  certain  to  be  light,  but  the 
recovery  is  more  assured  when  a  good  length  of  stem  is  protected  by 
soil  or  other  means.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  medium 
sized  whole  sets  are  more  certain  to  give  heavy  crops  than  are  either 
small  whole  or  cut  tubers. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  'S.— Dahlias, 
Carnations  and  Begonias. 

M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  N.B. — Pansy  Catalogue. 

William  Paul  &  Co.,  Bridge  of  Weir.  N.B.— and  Violas. 

W.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — New  Boses  and  Florists 
Flowers. 
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APIARIAN  NOTES. 

We  have  had  a  fortnight  of  fine  weather  with  an  average  night 
temperature  of  28°  to  30°  and  a  day  temperature  of  63°,  and  bees 
are  making  rapid  progress.  Notes  from  the  moors  speak  of  an 
early  spring  and  profuseness  of  flowers  during  the  summer.  Our 
varieties  of  Heather  during  the  two  weeks’  flne  weather  have  made 
growths  half  an  inch  long.  A  few  weeks  more  of  such  sunny 
weather  will  bring  the  Heather  into  flne  condition  by  July,  and 
the  early  seasons  are  as  a  rule  the  best  for  bee-keepers. 

Moving  Bees. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  it  sometimes  happens  that  bees 
have  to  be  moved  short  distances,  and  how  to  do  so  rightly  perplexes 
the  beginner.  It  is  not  always  the  bee-keeper  is  favoured  with  the 
safe  alternative  of  moving  them  three  or  four  miles  away,  then 
bringing  them  home  to  their  new  quarters  after  the  lapse  of  three 
or  four  weeks,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  move  them  at  once  to  their 
new  site  with  the  chance  of  losing  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  flying 
bees.  I  have  practised  the  following  method  successfully,  and  as 
it  has  never  been  in  print  it  is  not  generally  known: — By  driving 
the  bees  into  an  empty  hive,  then  return  them  ;  or  after 
quieting  the  bees  transfer  them  and  frames  to  another  hive. 
Then  I  remove  them  to  the  new  sits  the  moment  the  bees  are  all 
inside.  It  is  generally  advised  to  move  bees  short  distances  in 
unpropitious  weather,  but  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Let  all 
manipulations  be  begun  and  finished  in  the  fine  weather. 

Space  over  the  Combs. 

For  some  years  past  the  plan  of  leaving  a  space  over  the  tops 
of  the  frames,  either  by  laying  a  slab  of  candy  on  the  tops  of 
frames,  or  some  device,  has  become  common  amongst  many  bee¬ 
keepers.  The  advantage,  its  advocates  say,  is  that  the  air  is  there 
warmest,  and  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  bees  to 
the  warm  stratum  to  feed.  According  to  my  experience,  how¬ 
ever,  the  idea  is  erroneous.  Put  bees  into  a  hive  during  summer  with 
a  device  on  and  they  would  build  it  up  with  combs,  storing  them 
full  of  honey.  The  covering  in  other  respects  will  be  perfect, 
and  the  bees  in  all  probability  come  out  strong  in  the  spring  after 
a  healthy  repose  during  the  winter.  An  open  space  over  the 
combs  creates  a  draught  by  opening  up  the  crown  for  bees  to  pass 
comfortably  to  feed,  and  is  inconsistent  with  their  nature.  Bees 
do  not  feed  from  the  top.  They  begin  at  the  bottom  cells,  and 
eat  the  honey  as  required  to  the  top.  They  then  travel  in  a  body 
round  the  ends  or  from  the  under  side  of  the  combs  to  fresh  stores, 
clustering  always  beneath  them,  so  by  their  heat  keeps  the  space 
above  the  cluster  at  a  high  temperature,  and  the  honey  warm, 
consequently  in  a  fit  state  for  consumption.  Candy  over  the 
frames  is  a  little  more  consistent,  but  as  objectionable  as  the  other 
device.  To  have  a  hive  winter  well  and  be  healthy  the  porous 
packing  ought  to  rest  upon  the  tops  of  the  frames,  not  on  anything 
interposed. 

A  Meeting  of  Bee-keepers. 

Incidentally  there  was  recently  a  meeting  of  bee-keepers  in 
Lanarkshire  from  four  counties,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bee 
husbandry  was  the  chief  topic  of  discussion.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
present  undeceived  me  as  to  the  late  Mr.  Taylor  being  the  inventor 
of  the  bee  trap.  He  informed  me  he  had  in  his  possession  a  trap, 
similar  in  construction  to  one  I  described  some  years  ago  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  to  trap  out  the  drones  and  allow  bees  to 
re-enter  the  hive.  Ic  has  the  spacing  wire  and  three  tongues  of 
brass.  It  was  uncovered  lately  where  it  had  lain  for  a  certainty 
one  hundred  years.  I  may  allude  to  this  appliance  again,  as  well 
as  to  other  matters.  Both  a  Dumfriesshire  and  a  Dumbartonshire 
bee-keeper  endorsed  the  opinions  of  others  that  the  “Lanarkshire” 
was  the  coming  hive. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  thoroughly  clean  floors,  and  bury  or  burn 
the  debris. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


GARDENERS’  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Secretary, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  50,  Parliament  Street,  London,  W.C. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  London,  W. 


®'g;’^'All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  Thb 
Editor  ’’  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Asbes  for  Tennis  Iiawn  (/Smemt).— Most  persons  consider  sifted 
coal  ashes  preferable  to  crushed  bricks  for  placing  beneath  the  turf  of  a 
tennis  lawn.  A  layer  about  2  inches  in  thickness  will  be  sufficient. 

The  “  Journal  of  Horticulture  ”  In  Prance  (Journal).-- 
Many  copies  are  sent  to  France  weekly  to  newsagents  from  whom  they 
are  ordered  by  customers.  No  doubt  a  Boulogne  newsagent  would,  if 
requested,  supply  copies,  but  he  might  charge  a  trifle  over  the  published 
price,  as  in  the  case  of  newspapers  generally. 

Hyacinths  Casting  their  Flower  Spikes  (K.  H.  and  J.  R.  J.). — 

The  flower  spikes  of  the  Hyacinths  are  simply  forced  from  their  sockets 
by  the  leaf  growths,  and  may  be  due  to  the  abnormal  ripening  and  con¬ 
sequent  hardening  of  the  bulb  scales  by  last  season’s  heat  and  drought. 
The  mildness  of  the  winter  and  the  early  spring  would  tend  to  aggravate 
the  evil  by  accelerating  growth  and  not  allowing  time  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  flower  spikes.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  bulbs  as 
regards  health. 

Angelica  Culture  (B.  D.  P.).— It  grows  well  in  any  good  soil,  but 
succeeds  best  in  cool  and  moist  situations,  so  that  instead  of  a  south 
it  should  be  given  a  north  border.  It  is  raised  from  seed  which  may 
be  sown  now,  or  preferably  in  August,  or  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe.  The 
seed  bed  should  be  frequently  watered  if  the  weather  be  dry,  also  the 
young  plants.  If  sown  in  the  spring  they  should  be  thinned  to  2  feet 
apart  every  way,  allowing  them  to  remain  where  sown,  or  if  sown  in 
August  or  September  the  plants  should  be  planted  in  March  2  feet 
apart  every  way,  keeping  them  free  from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather 
alfording  plenty  of  water.  The  stalks  will  be  fit  for  use  in  May  or 
June  of  the  following  year,  when  the  stems  should  be  cut  down  so  as 
to  keep  the  plants  from  flowering  and  seeding,  then  they  will  live  for 
three  years,  otherwise  the  plant  is  a  biennial.  The  preserved  Angelica 
you  mention  was  in  all  probability  grown  in  England,  it  being  very 
extensively  grown  about  London  many  years  ago. 

Winter  WCoth  on  Plums  (J.  S.). — You  should  at  once  obtain  some 
Paris  green,  in  paste  form,  and  mix  thoroughly  at  the  rate  of  quarter  of 
an  ounce  to  5  gallons  of  water.  The  arsenic  is  held  in  the  water  by 
suspension,  and  therefore  stirring  or  agitation  must  be  frequent  during 
use.  The  liquid  should  be  applied  with  a  sprayer  in  the  form  of  mist 
and  rest  on  the  trees  like  dew,  not  passed  through  a  swinge  and  run  o£E 
the  trees  like  rain.  We  only  mention  a  small  quantity  as  you  refer  to 
trees  under  glass,  but  you  can  increase  the  proportions  to  meet  all 
demands,  and  as  you  have  the  enemy  under  glass  you  will  probably  not 
have  long  to  wait  before  seeing  it  in  the  open  air,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
be  prepared  for  the  unwelcome  visitation.  Paris  green  can  be  had  from 
Messrs.  Blundell,  Spence  &  Co.,  9,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  and 
Hull,  as  has  been  advertised  in  our  columns.  It  is  a  deadly  poison,  a,nd 
does  not  kill  the  caterpillars  immediately  by  contact,  but  in  eating 
leaves  and  blossoms  they  take  the  poison  at  the  same  time,  and  do  not 
“  last  long.” 

Tkula  liobbl  for  Screens  (Amateur). — Without  doubt  this  is 
one  of  the  best  Conifers  for  forming  ornamental  hedges  and  valuable 
sheltering  screens,  though  it  would  be  some  time  before  getting  tall 
enough  for  protecting  standard  orchard  trees.  It  is  very  elegant  in 
growth,  and  retains  its  bright  green  colour  in  the  winter.  It  grows  freely 
in  good  loamy  soil,  such  as  is  suitable  for  fruit  trees.  One  row  is 
sufficient  for  forming  a  good  screen.  We  know  of  a  number  of  trees 
that  were  planted  6  feet  apart  all  grown  together  now  forming  a 
beautiful  hedge  20  feet  high  and  8  feet  through  at  the  base.  The 
distance  ior  planting  depends  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  trees  and 
whether  a  close  hedge  is  desired  at  once*  If  a  space  be  allowed 
between  the  trees  equal  to  their  diameter  they  will  soon  touch  each 
other,  and  every  alternate  one  can  then  be  removed  if  desired  to  form 
another  screen,  or  they  can  be  left  and  trimmed  to  form  a  close  hedge. 
There  is  some  confusion  regarding  its  nomenclature.  Its  correct  name 
is  no  doubt  Thuia  gigantea,  but  the  Conifer  widely  known  unrerthis 
name  is  Libocedrus  decurrens ;  but  we  think  the  Conifer  you 
inquire  about  is  sold  as  Thuia  Lobbi  by  most  nurserymen. 
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Tbe  Uses  of  Primula  Iioaves  (^Novice). — The  following  extract 
from  “  The  Vegetable  Kingdom”  will  corroborate  what  you  have  heard 
in  regard  to  the  uses  of  Primula  leaves.  “  The  leaves  and  root  of  the 
common  Primrose  (Primula  vulgaris),  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  cause 
sneezing  when  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  and  the  root  itself  acts  as  an  emetic. 
The  fresh  roots  of  the  Cowslip  or  Paigle  (P.  veris),  smelt  like  Anise  and 
Garlic,  and  are  also  sternutatory  when  dried  and  reduced  to  powder.  They 
contain  a  bitter  substance  similar  to  senega,  a  little  arnathasine,  a  yellowish 
somewhat  concrete  essential  oil  with  the  odour  of  fennel,  malate  and 
phosphate  of  chalk,  pectic  acid,  and  a  matter  soluble  in  alcohol.  They 
are  a  popular  remedy  as  a  nervine  tonic,  and  applied  as  a  relief  for 
pains  in  the  joints.  In  some  countries  the  leaves  are  used  as  a  salad 
and  pot  herb  ;  and  they  also  serve  as  food  for  the  silkworm  before  those 
of  the  Mulberry  have  expanded.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  and  make  a 
pleasant  wine,  which  has  the  flavour  of  muscadel,  and  is  said  to  be 
sedative,  diaphoretic,  and  soporific ;  they  have  also  a  rough,  bitterish 
taste,  with  a  fine  fragrance,  which  they  communicate  to  water  and 
alcohol  ;  mixed  with  honey,  an  agreeable  drink  is  prepared  from  them 
in  Sweden,  and  in  spring  large  quantities  of  the  flowers  are  dried  and 
kept  for  future  use.  Vinous  liquors  impregnated  with  them,  by  tincture 
or  maceration,  and  infusions  of  them  drunk  as  tea,  are  supposed  to  be 
mildly  corroborant,  antispasmodic  and  anodyne.  Boerhave  and 
Linnaeus  both  asserted  that  they  soothe  pain  and  procure  sleep.  At 
Samara  in  Eussia,  the  young  scapes  or  flower  stalks  are  eaten  as  an 
antispasmodic.  The  leaves  of  the  Auricula  (P.  auricula)  are  used  in 
the  Alps  as  a  remedy  for  coughs.” 

Vine  Shoots  Blackened  (J,  J."). — The  insect  with  a  large  head, 
long  body  (abdomen),  and  transparent  wings  is  an  Bmpis  fly,  and 
preys  on  moths,  which  it  catches  while  on  the  wing,  and  retains  in  the 
clasp  of  its  long  and  slender  legs,  while  the  proboscis  is  draining  the 
moth  of  its  life  blood.  The  dark  brown  and  comparatively  long  insect 
is  the  devil’s  coach  horse  beetle,  which  feeds  on  the  larvas  of  various 
ground  insects,  especially  that  of  the  black  Vine  weevil  (Otiorhynchus 
sulcatus).  This  is  your  specimen  (the  smallest  and  shortest),  and  the 
cause  of  the  small  holes  in  the  Vine  leaves.  The  remedy  for  this  pest  is 
to  lay  sheets  beneath  the  Vines  in  the  daytime,  and  entering  the  house 
after  dark,  with  a  lantern  concealed,  shake  the  Vines  sharply,  turn  on 
the  light,  and  kill  the  beetles  without  delay.  It  may  be  useful  to 
sprinkle  the  border  with  finely  powdered  nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  rate  of 
2  ozs.  per  square  yard,  but  it  must  not  be  used  if  the  roots  are  very  near 
(and  active)  at  the  surface.  The  blackened  growths,  however,  are  not 
caused  by  any  of  those  pests,  but  are  covered  with  the  mycelium  of  some 
fungus,  which  has  formed  a  felt-like  coat,  and  completely  robbed  the 
cells  of  their  contents.  It  appears  to  be  the  brown  rot  of  the  Grape 
(Peronospora  viticola),  yet  there  is  little  internal  mycelia,  and  no 
outgrowths  whatever,  which  may  be  due  to  the  undeveloped  condition 
of  the  leaves.  As  the  mycelium  is  external  you  may  heat  the  hot-water 
pipes  as  hot  as  possible  without  making  the  water  boil,  then  close  the 
house,  and  paint  the  pipes  thinly  with  sulphur  and  skim  milk,  forming 
a  thin  cream.  The  fumes  will  destroy  the  mycelium  and  not  injure  the 
Vines,  provided  the  pipes  are  only  kept  hot  about  an  hour,  and  then 
allowed  to  gradually  cool  down  to  their  ordinary  temperature.  The 
sulphur  may  remain  on  the  pipes  until  the  Grapes  are  setting,  when  it 
would  be  necessary  to  wash  it  off  thoroughly,  as  sulphur  fumes  are 
likely  to  cause  the  berries  to  rust. 

KTodules  on  Boots  of  Frencli  Bean  (TV.  A.  S.'). — We  failed  to 
find  any  eelworms  in  the  nodules,  the  cells  of  which  are  quite  healthy, 
perfect  in  nucleus,  and  formative  granules  (protoplasm).  They  are 
quite  normal,  the  nitric  ferments  being  active,  and  the  micro¬ 
organisms  permeating  the  cellular  tissue  or  individual  cells,  and  thereby 
fixing  the  nitrogen  gathered  by  the  leaves  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
general  on  leguminous  plants  ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  find  Peas  or 
Beans  without  the  nitrogenic  nodules,  these  being  different  from  the 
swellings  caused  by  eelworms,  which  as  a  rule  do  not  attack  these 
nodules,  not  even  those  of  Clover  and  similar  plants,  though  it  (Tylen- 
chus  devastatrix)  fastens  on  the  stems  above  ground  and  on  the 
decayed  portions  of  the  roots.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  do  not  naturally 
form  nitrogenic  nodules,  and  the  eelworm  that  infests  them  is  the  same 
as  attacks  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes — viz.,  Heterodera  radicicola,  which 
we  regret  to  say  was  common  on  outdoor  Tomatoes  last  year.  Your 
letter  is  valuable  in  that  you  prove  from  experience  that  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  not  affected  by  the  same  eelworm  that  infests  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatoes.  But,  unfortunately,  Tylenchus  devastatrix  attacks  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Carnations,  and  many  plants,  killing  them  at  the  collar  or 
blackening  their  leaves,  and  T.  obtusus  is  a  still  worse  pest,  causing 
clubbing  in  Wallflowers,  Spinach,  and  Turnips.  The  eelworms  do  not 
come  in  rain  ;  they  cannot  live  in  carbonised  water,  as  that  off  chalk, 
and  they  are  never  disassociated  with  organic  remains.  In  fact,  they 
are  animals,  and  no  animal  can  construct  organic  out  of  inorganic  sub¬ 
stances.  They  originate  from  parents,  and  these  are  introduced  with 
the  soil ;  more  in  that  containing  nitrogenous  matter,  such  as  turf  and 
manure,  than  in  virgin  soil.  The  only  preventive  is  to  sterilise  the 
soil — that  is,  deprive  it  of  living  organisms  which  exist  in  the  vegetable 
remains,  or  use  such  mineral  substances  as  will  destroy  the  micro¬ 
organisms  and  render  the  nitrogenous  elements  available  as  food  for 
plants  w'ithout  passing  the  digestive  canal  of  eelworm. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
ihould  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 


Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(f7.  H.  H.').  —  Phaius  Wallichi.  (^Somerset).  —  Gnidia  pinifolia. 
(./.  D.  B.'). — Gardenia  citriodora.  P  ). —  Cypripedium  insigne. 

(Foj'/ii).— 1,  Aubrietia  purpurea  ;  2,  Helleborus  foetidus  ;  3,  Fritillaria 
imperialis.  (X.  Y.  if.). — 1,  Saxifraga  Wallacei;  2,  Fritillaria  meleagris. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — April  4th. 

The  heliday  week  has  materially  crippled  trade,  common  vegetables  being 
exceptionally  low.  Grapes  finishing  early  are  still  rising. 


FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Apples,  per  bushel  . ,  . .  2 

6 

to  9 

0 

Lemons,  case  .,  ,. 

10 

Oto  15 

0 

„  Nova  Scotia,  per 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

barrel . 12 

0 

24 

0 

Plums,  per  half  sieve  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cobs  . 45 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  .. 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Grapes  per  lb . 1 

6 

4 

0 

Strawberries  per  lb . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle  . ,  6 

0  to  7 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

to  0 

0 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb.  ..  0 

6 

1 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 1 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Carrots,  bunch . 0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Caulifiowers,  dozen  ..  ..  1 

6 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

2 

0 

4 

6 

Celery,  bundle  . 1 

0 

1 

3 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Coleworts,  dozen  bunches  2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  ..  ..  2 

0 

4 

0 

Seakale,  per  basket  . .  . . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Endive,  dozen  . 1 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

e 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 0 

3 

0 

0 

Spinach,  bushel . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Lettuce,  dozen . 0 

9 

1 

0 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet  ..  ..  0 

9 

1 

0 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 

Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 

B. 

d. 

S. 

d 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  ..  1 

6 

to  3 

0 

Narciss,  White  (French), 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays . .  . .  0 

6 

0 

9 

dozen  bunches . 

3 

0 

to  5 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  ,.  0 

6 

1 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  . .  0 

9 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Carnations,  12  blooms  . .  1 

6 

3 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Daffodil  or  Lent  Lily  . .  1 

6 

2 

0 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

„  double . 1 

0 

2 

0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

„  single . 2 

0 

6 

0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 2 

0 

4 

0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen  . .  4 

0 

6 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Hyacinths,  dozen  spikes  . .  2 

0 

4 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman,  per 

„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  .. 

O 

0 

4 

0 

bunch  . 1 

6 

2 

0 

Roses  (French),  per  dozen 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Lilac  (French)  per  bunch  2 

6 

4 

0 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

per  dozen . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

sprays  .  0 

6 

1 

0 

Roses,  Mardchal  Neil,  per 

Liliumlongiaorum,perdoz.  3 

0 

6 

0 

dozen  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms. .  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

bunches . 4 

0 

6 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . .  2 

0 

4 

0 

Violets,  Parme  (French), 

Mignonette,  12  bunches  ..  3 

0 

6 

0 

per  bunch . 

2 

0 

3 

6 

Myosotis  or  Forget -me- 

Violets,  Czar  (French),  per 

nots,  dozen  bunches  . .  2 

0 

4 

0 

bunch  . 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Narciss,  various  (French), 

Violets  (English),  dozen 

dozen  bunches . 2 

0 

4 

0 

bunches  . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blcoms  1 

0 

9 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches.. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (golden)  dozen  6 

0  to  12 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  . . 

1 

O^to  7 

6 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . .  6 

0 

12 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen  . .  18 

0 

36 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

9 

0 

15 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant  5 

0 

10 

6 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . . 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Azaleas,  per  dozen  ..  ..24 

0 

42 

0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

21 

0 

30 

0 

Cineraria,  per  dozen  . .  . .  6 

0 

12 

0 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Cyclamen,  per  dozen . .  . .  9 

0 

18 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Dracaena  terminalis,  per 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

6 

0 

10 

0 

dozen . 18 

0 

42 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  . .  9 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each  ..  .. 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Ericas,  per  dozen  . .  . .  9 

0 

24 

0 

„  (specimens)  ..  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Euonvmus,  var.,  dozen  .,  6 

0 

18 

0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen,. 

15 

0 

21 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen  6 

0 

24 

0 

,.  scarlet,  per  doz. 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Perns,  in  variety,  dozen  ..  4 

0 

18 

0 

Tulips,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

„  (small)  per  hundred  4 

0 

8 

0 

Roots  in  variety  for  planting  out,  in  boxes  or  by  the  dozen. 


FODDER  CROPS. 

Supply  and  demand  guide  and  control  the  work  of  every 
farmer  who  has  grasped  the  vital  principle  that  self-preservation 
is  the  first  law  of  Nature.  That  being  so,  the  scarcity  of 
hay,  the  abnormal  demand  for  Oat  straw,  and  the  still  down- 
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ward  tendency  in  value  of  Wheat  during  the  past  winter  has 
shown  him  conclusively  that  a  further  curtailment  of  the  Wheat 
area  on  his  farm  is  imperative.  That  Oats  are  a  safe  crop 
he  is  more  and  more  convinced  ;  safe,  because  the  yield  of 
80  bushels  an  acre,  which  is  so  entirely  possible,  means  a 
good  profit  if  the  sample  is  right,  and  also  because  he  has 
now  realised  something  of  the  h'gh  feeding  value  of  the  straw. 
If  by  the  light  of  present  and  prospective  prices  it  is  in  any 
case  thought  that  too  much  Wheat  had  been  sown  last  autumn 
we  should  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  folding  off  the 
superfluous  acreage,  and  sowing  either  Oats  or  some  other 
useful  fodder  crop.  Far  better  would  it  be  to  do  so  than  to 
encounter  another  dreary  period  of  hope  deferred — of  waiting 
for  a  better  price  for  Wheat. 

Under  the  present  condition  of  agriculture  we  regard  Oa^s 
as  a  leading  fodder  crop,  and  also  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  profitable  ci'ops.  In  usefulness  it  is  perhaps  unique, 
ground  Oats  being  regarded  as  the  best  food  for  fattening 
pigs  and  poultry,  kibbled  or  crushed  Oats  having  preference 
for  sustaining  condition  in  horses,  cows,  store  beasts,  and 
sheep,  as  well  as  for  fattening  both  sheep  and  bullocks.  As 
fodder,  ordinary  Oat  straw  is  superior  to  the  tough,  wiry 
Timothy  hay  imported  from  Canada,  and  the  straw  of  winter 
Oats  harvested  early,  chaffed,  salted,  and  pressed  into  a  compact 
mass,  as  we  have  so  frequently  advised,  is  altogether  food  of 
higher  value,  much  more  nutritious  and  palatable. 

With  such  high  promise  of  an  early  spring  as  we  now 
have,  Italian  Rye  Grass  sown  on  land  in  good  heart  last 
September  bids  fair  to  be  ready  for  a  first  cut  almost  as 
early  as  Rye.  To  those  graziers  who  applied  the  timely  advice 
given  them  last  autumn  to  sow  a  field  of  it,  it  will  now  prove 
invaluable.  Under  high  cultivation  it  is  unrivalled  for  bulk 
of  crop,  but  it  must  be  well  fed,  and  though  the  highest  yield 
has  been  obtained  on  sewage  farms  much  may  be  done  by 
judicious  and  liberal  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  It 
certainly  is  a  grand  fodder  crop  for  an  emergency,  which  will 
this  spring  be  turned  to  full  account  by  every  sensible  farmer- 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  April  showers  immediately  after 
the  first  cut  to  apply  the  nitrate  with  a  free  hand,  and  a 
second  crop  will  follow  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  approaching 
the  marvellous.  So,  too,  where  sheep  are  now  being  folded 
upon  it,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  speedy  secmd  growth,  and 
what  a  fodder  crop  it  is  for  folding  !  It  will  carry  fully 
three  times  the  number  of  sbeep  that  rich  permanent  pasture 
will.  For  bulk  of  crop,  for  early  growth,  for  its  nutritious 
fodder  and  general  utility  we  would  have  a  field  of  it  upon 
every  farm  where  it  is  possible,  and  though  the  autumn 
sowings  are  the  most  useful  a  spring  sowing  made  at  once 
will  afford  much  useful  fodder  this  season.  The  quantity  of 
seed  required  per  acre  is  3  bushels.  On  poor  land  it  does  no 
good ;  the  herbage  is  yellow,  the  growth  stunted,  the  crop 
a  failure.  It  must  have  rich  land,  or  rather  land  wherein 
high  fertility  is  well  sustained;  it  will  then  during  the  two 
years  of  its  existence  yield  a  large  quantity  of  nutritious 
herbage  available  for  folding,  for  hay,  for  several  successional 
mowings  of  green  fodder  just  as  may  be  required.  So 
generally  useful  is  it  tbat  we  have  long  placed  it  among  our 
indispensable  fodder  crops. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  grass  is  only  cultivated  by 
those  farmers  having  exceptionally  good  land,  such  as  a  deep 
loam  or  the  best  mixed  soil.  We  have  had  it  just  as  useful 
on  the  poor  thin  soil  of  the  Hastings  sand  formation  in  Sussex 
as  upon  the  rich  calcareous  Suffolk  loams.  It  is  just  a  question 
of  sound  tillage  and  sustained  fertility.  For  example,  we  used 
a  full  dressing  of  nitrogenous  and  mineral  chemical  manures 
for  it  in  February,  and  shall  use  nitrate  of  soda  only 
during  the  summer  as  we  have  explained,  finishing,  if  possible. 


in  autumn  with  the  sheep  folds,  so  managed  as  to  be  able  to 
have  the  sheep  off  the  land  early  in  October  if  the  autumn 
is  exceptionally  wet.  For  cows  it  affords  a  late  bite  throughout 
the  autumn,  and  is  thus  alike  valuable  for  late  and  early  growth. 
Wherever  sewage  can  be  had  for  it  the  increase  in  bulk  of  crop 
and  rapidity  of  growth  is  simply  marvellous.  Knowing  this  so 
well  we  cannot  but  regard  the  waste  of  town  sewage  as  a  de¬ 
plorable  act  of  folly.  If  only  that  were  turned  to  account  for 
fodder  crops  there  would  be  an  end  of  imported  hay,  of  scarcity  of 
fodder  in  winter,  and  of  the  consequent  heavy  losses  among  cattle. 
Clearly  in  its  green  and  dry  fodder  requirements  Great  Britain 
can  be  self-supporting  and  entirely  independent  of  her  colonies, 
even  in  such  a  drought  as  that  of  last  year.  The  matter  is  very 
simple :  Turn  all  the  town  sewage  upon  the  land,  give  more  pro¬ 
minence  to  the  best  fodder  crops  and  thorough  cultivation  to 
permanent  pasture. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Save  all  heifer  calves  that  are  well  bred,  and  remember  that  the 
only  way  to  form  and  maintain  a  really  good  herd  of  dairy  cows  is  by 
persistent  care  in  breeding  and  selection.  Give  the  calves  a  good  start, 
and  keep  them  in  condition  by  careful  feeding  and  perfect  shelter.  Too 
often  are  they  fed  well  at  first,  and  then  so  much  neglected  that  some 
die  outright  and  all  of  them  suffer.  A  fine  healthy  calf  requires  fully 
three  quarts  of  new  milk  daily  at  first ;  this  must  be  increased  to  five 
quarts  by  the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  so  on  to  quite  double  that 
quantity  by  the  end  of  the  first  month.  Then  it  should  be  induced  to 
take  gruel  consisting  of  skim  milk  thickened  with  oatmeal,  and  be 
taught  to  eat  a  little  of  the  best  meadow  hay.  From  the  first  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  use  a  little  condimental  food  in  milk  and  gruel,  to  give 
tone  and  prevent  scouring  and  indigestion,  beginning  with  a  pinch  or 
two  and  increasing  with  the  quantity  of  milk  or  gruel. 

Feed  frequently,  at  least  three  times  daily.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  common  practice  of  feeding  only  at  morning  and  evening  is  the 
cause  of  much  stomach  trouble  among  young  calves.  Faint  and 
exhausted  from  waiting  so  long  for  food,  when  they  do  get  it  it 
is  swallowed  so  hastily  that  indigestion  follows.  Often,  too,  scouring  is 
caused  by  the  use  of  unwholesome  milk.  Keep  them  in  a  closed  snug 
hovel,  opening  into  a  yard  with  a  strip  of  meadow  or  paddock  outside, 
into  which  the  calves  may  run  on  fine  warm  days  for  that  nibble  of 
grass  which  does  them  so  much  good.  But  they  must  be  kept  shut  in 
closely  on  all  cold  dull  days,  and  always  at  night.  See,  too,  that  the  bed¬ 
ding  is  dry,  the  floor  sound,  the  drainage  perfect.  Frequently  do  we  see 
calves  in  filthy  plight  from  foul  bedding,  so  foul  as  to  show  systematic 
negligence.  This  is  always  a  cause  of  suffering,  often  of  disease,  and 
daily  attention  to  bedding  and  floor  must  be  insisted  upon. 

Let  equal  care  be  taken  of  older  calves  and  yearlings,  care  with  the 
food,  shelter,  and  bedding.  Avoid  forcing  them  too  fast ;  on  the  other 
hand  keep  them  in  fair  flesh,  that  healthy  thriving  condition  which  is 
usually  the  result  of  judicious  kindly  treatment.  There  should  then  be 
no  trouble  about  hoose,  no  losses  from  blackleg  or  quarter-evil.  Always 
let  them  have  access  to  rock  salt,  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  use  household 
salt  moderately  with  their  mixed  diet. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamdbn  Square,  Loxdox. 

Lat.Slo  32' 40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  THE  Day. 

1  Rain. 

1894. 

March. 

1  Barometer 

1  at  32'',  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Son. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  . . 

25 

30-200 

47-9 

44-6 

N.E. 

42-3 

59-4 

37-0 

94-6 

31-2 

— 

Monday  . . 

26 

30-074 

46-6 

43-2 

E. 

42-9 

62-6 

34-8 

102-8 

25-8 

Tuesday  . . 

27 

30-126 

46-6 

42-7 

S. 

42-9 

63-2 

32-1 

92-2 

24-3 

W  ednesday 

28 

30-279 

41-1 

39-5 

E. 

4-2-9 

59-3 

33-2 

95-1 

24-2 

— 

Thursday  . . 

29 

30-268 

41-2 

40-9 

B. 

43-7 

59-4 

39-7 

88-9 

36-6 

— 

Friday 

30 

29-951 

48-0 

44-9 

E. 

43-9 

64-8 

35-3 

100-4 

24-4 

— 

Saturday  . . 

31 

29-771 

55-2 

480 

S. 

41-6 

65-8 

43-4 

108-8 

34-0 

— 

30-096 

46-7 

43  4 

43-4 

62-1 

36-5 

97-5 

29-2 

— 

REMARKS. 

25tli. — Unbroken  sunshine  throughout. 

26th. — Almost  cloudless,  but  not  very  cleir  atmosphere. 

27th.— Almost  cloudless,  but  calm  and  hazy. 

28th. — Almost  cloudless,  but  hazy  in  the  morning. 

29th. — Overcast  and  misty  early,  sun  visible  through  clou  i  from  11,  and  sunshine  from 
noon. 

30th. — Unbroken  sunshine,  but  hazy  at  times,  especially  at  noon  ;  cloudy  evening. 

31st  — Fine  and  sunny  throughout. 

Another  fine  week,  rainless  (completing  an  absolute  drought  of  seventeen  days), 
with  temperature  much  above  the  average,  and  the  maxima  equal  to  the  average  for  .< 
the  first  half  of  May.— Q-.  J.  SYMONS. 
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“  nTUNTED”  is  not  a  particularly  euphonious  term,  but  it  has 
O  a  very  definite  meaning,  as  at  least  it  had  in  a  dictionary  to 
which  I  turned  for  information  in  the  far-past  times  when  accused 
of  “  stunting  ”  at  school.  “  Stunt,”  it  was  explained  in  the  book, 
was  “  to  hinder  in  growth  ” — only  applicable  in  my  case  to 
hindering  the  progress  in  knowledge.  Stunted,  then,  means 
“hindered  from  growth,”  and  that  is  the  condition  of  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  fruit  trees  at  this  moment,  and  which  conse¬ 
quently  need  a  little  manipulative  aid. 

It  is  a  small  matter  which  will  be  referred  to,  or  at  least  that 
will  be  the  estimate  of  it  by  the  not  inconsiderable  section  of  the 
community  who  do  not  recognise  the  importance  of  small  things 
soon  enough  to  prevent  important  issues  of  an  undesirable 
character.  Fruit  trees  are  now  reaching  the  acme  of  their  spring 
beauty,  as  clothed  in  their  silvery  pink  sheen  glistening  in  the 
sunshine.  How  gladdening  is  the  sight !  It  is  a  case  of  blossom, 
blossom  everywhere  where  fruit  trees  are  established.  Old  or 
young  it  seems  much  the  same,  for  all  seem  laden  with  myriads  of 
flowers,  save  those  that  were  exhausted  by  unreasonably  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  last  year.  “  Too  soon  and  too  much  of  it,”  remarked 
a  cautious  old  gardener  in  reference  to  the  blossom,  himself  like 
the  trees — silvery.  “  Too  much  and  too  soon,”  he  repeated,  “  to 
make  us  sure  of  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Yet  we  must  hope  for  the 
best  and  do  our  best.”  And  the  old  man  was  right.  Too  many, 
it  is  feared,  let  hoping  suffice  as  if  they  had  then  done  their 
duty,  but  it  is  not  so. 

“  Come  and  see  my  wall  of  cordons,”  was  the  invitation  of  an 
ardent  amateur,  “  you  never  saw  such  a  sight  ;  at  least,  I  never 
did.  I  had  them  from  Mr.  Swagger,  who  lives  over  the  hill, 
yonder,  and  I  think  if  everybody  could  see  them  they  would 
get  him  some  orders  ;  don’t  you  ?  Cheap,  too.  He  bought  them 
at  an  auction  sale,  he  said,  and  could  let  me  have  them  as  a  bargain, 
and  I  think  he  did,  don’t  you  ?  I  only  gave  6d.  apiece  for  them, 
and  what  a  promise  of  fruit  we  have  !  ” 

I  could  not  conscientiously  say  “  Yes  ”  to  either  of  the  interro¬ 
gatories,  so  evaded  the  question  by  promising  to  see  the  trees  in 
fruit — if  they  bore  any.  The  very  suggestion  that  his  precious 
trees  would  not  be  as  crowded  with  fruit  in  the  summer  as  with 
blossoms  in  the  spring  startled  the  sanguine  enthusiast.  He  was 
also  startled  the  more  when  told  it  would  be  better  for  them,  if 
not  agreeable  to  him,  if  the  blossom  fell  and  left  no  fruit  behind 
it.  That  would  at  least  give  the  trees  a  chance  to  grow,  for  a  more 
miserable  set  of  stunted  starvelings  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive.  Cheap  at  6d,  apiece  ?  They  would  be  dear  at  half  the 
money,  and  will  never  reach  the  top  of  the  wall  as  long  as  it 
stands.  The  crowd  of  weakly  blossoms  reminded  of  the  last 
flicker  of  the  candle  before  the  final  darkness,  and  the  only  crop 
the  trees  will  bear,  the  cheap  and  dirty  trees,  will  be  a  full  crop 
of  scale. 

In  another  garden  are  also  some  cordons,  two  years  planted  ; 
they  were  good  and  creditable  trees,  obtained  from  a  nurseryman 
of  repute  ;  they  were  established,  and  are  bearing  bold  blossoms 
abundantly  ;  but — and  this  is  the  small  point  to  which  attention 
is  directed — almost  every  leader  terminated  in  a  cluster  of  blossom, 
with  the  wood  buds  below  quiescent.  If  this  terminal  cluster  set 
and  the  fruits  remained,  farewell  to  the  desired  extension  ;  but 
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fruit  never  will  set  there,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  case  had 
only  to  be  explained  to  gain  immediate  sanction  to  the  proposed 
remedy,  and  every  terminal  cluster  of  blossom  was  cut  off  to  one 
of  the  dormant  wood  buds.  Now  give  the  trees  some  liquid 
manure  ;  growths  will  push,  and  in  due  time  healthy  trees  will 
follow  if  no  mistake  is  made  in  their  management.  Root  drought 
and  impoverishment  greatly  prejudice  the  setting  and  swelling 
of  fruit. 

Was  ever  such  a  year  of  terminal  blossom  buds  seen  p  The 
tips  of  thousands  of  last  year’s  growths  are  studded  with  them. 
This  is  of  no  great  consequence  when  farther  extension  is  not  a 
question  of  moment,  but  where  it  is  the  ends  of  the  branches 
should  be  cut  off  down  to  the  most  promising  wood  bud.  Not 
to  cordon  trees  only  does  the  injunction  apply,  but  equally  so  to 
young,  fan,  and  horizontally  trained  Pear  and  other  trees,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  occupy  attractively  and  profitably  the  space  they 
were  intended  to  furnish.  This  they  cannot  do,  or  only  in  the 
slowest  manner,  if  the  chance  is  not  afforded  them  by  the  simple 
practice  indicated.  How  many  trees  are  stunted  and  wall  space  con¬ 
sequently  unoccupied  through  non-appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
the  apparently  small  matter  of  removing  terminal  blossom  buds  ? 
Evidence  of  the  oversight,  the  mistake  of  allowing  them  to  remain, 
leaving  the  trees  to  struggle  as  best  they  may  into  further  exten¬ 
sion,  is  all  too  clear  in  many  gardens.  That  there  will  be  extension 
is  not  unlikely,  but  it  will  be  in  the  wrong  place — a  crowd  of 
breastwood,  while  the  onward  movement  of  the  leading  branches 
lags  behind,  spoiling  the  symmetry  of  the  trees,  and  leaving  much 
space  vacant  that  ought  to  be  occupied  in  the  production  of 
excellent  fruit. 

As  it  is  with  wall  trees  of  various  kinds  and  shapes  so  it  is  with 
bushes,  pyramids,  and  standards.  If  young,  and  most  of  the 
branches  end  in  blossom,  then  do  the  trees  become  stunted,  and 
so  they  will  in  all  probability  remain  if  no  relief  is  afforded. 
Four  years  ago  a  farmer  planted  500  Apple  trees — excellent  trees 
they  were,  as  is  apparent  by  the  original  growths.  They  were 
obtained  from  one  of  our  best  nurserymen,  and  whether  rationally 
planted  or  not  have  been  stunted,  and  so  far  spoiled  by  never 
touching  them  with  the  knife.  The  young  branches  were  not 
shortened,  and  only  grew  an  inch  or  so  the  first  year,  some  not  so 
much.  They  became  studded  with  blossom  buds,  hide-bound, 
stunted,  and  stubborn,  and  are  now  very  little  larger  than  when 
planted.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  such  woebegone  examples,  the  result 
of  negligence,  ignorance,  or  timidity  in  the  use  of  the  knife. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  induce  such  trees  to  start  into  growth, 
and  that  is  to  behead  them  forthwith  to  induce  the  latent  buds  to 
break,  encouraging  the  sap  movement  by  liquid  support  at  the 
roots.  It  is  possible  that  as  a  result  of  the  advice  thus  given,  and 
being  carried  out,  that  the  trees  may  yet  become  useful,  but  the 
lost  time  cannot  bi  regained. 

Is  the  value  of  liquid  manure  to  over-blossomed  and  more  or 
less  enfeebled  fruit  trees  against  walls  and  in  the  open  sufficiently 
appreciated  ?  Common  it  is  to  see  the  clouds  of  blossom  fall  and 
scarcely  leave  a  fruit  behind  it.  This  is  often  a  cause  of  exhaustion, 
and  to  an  important  extent  is  preventible  by  liquid  nourishment  at 
a  critical  time.  If  the  soil  is  very  dry,  as  is  now  the  case  near 
many  walls,  clear  water  should  be  first  given  to  moisten  it  right 
below  the  roots,  following  with  the  richer  fare. 

A  few  years  ago  a  promising  looking  Cherry  tree,  promising 
at  least  when  wreathed  with  blossom,  was  a  source  of  great  dis¬ 
appointment  to  its  owner.  The  fruits  set  and  commenced  swelling, 
then  turned  pale  and  fell  in  shoals.  He  was  told  next  year  when 
the  buds  were  swelling  to  pierce  the  ground  with  a  crowbar  at 
distances  of  18  inches  as  far  as  the  branches  extended,  and  pour  in 
liquid  manure  as  fast  as  it  drained  away,  then  fill  the  apertures 
with  fresh  soil,  and  press  it  down  firmly.  This  was  done,  and  a 
splendid  crop  of  fruit  rewarded  the  owner  for  his  pains.  The 
liquid  support  has  been  continued,  and  so  have  successive  crops  of 
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fruU.  Mauj  fruit  trees  there  are  now  of  various  kinds,  shapes, 
and  sizes  that  need  assistance,  not  a  few  urgently,  in  the  directions 
indicated,  removing  terminal  blossom  buds  promptly  by  cutting 
back  to  the  most  promising  wood  buds  where  extension  is  desired, 
and  applying  nourishment  in  the  most  quickly  available  of  all 
mediums,  generous  liquid  manure. — Experientia  docet. 


THE  GLADIOLUS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

[_Conchideil  from  page  2o6.) 

With  regard  to  the  hardiness  of  G.  gandavensis  I  am  afraid 
it  is  hardy  only  in  some  favoured  localities.  It  is  not  so  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Neither  is  G.  brencbleyensis  hardy,  nor  Lemoine’s  hybrids 
of  the  purpureo-auratus  section  and  the  Nanceianus  varieties.  It 
has  been  a  great  disappointment  to  find  these  of  Lemoine’s  so 
tender,  as  some  of  the  sorts  are  very  beautiful  when  grown  in 
groups  left  undisturbed  for  two  or  three  years.  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  treat  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hybrids  of 
gandavensis. 

A  brochure  published  in  1890  by  M.  Lemoine  affords  much 
interesting  information  concerning  the  origin  of  the  different 
sections  of  present-day  Gladiolus.  The  following  extracts  relate 
to  gandavensis  ; — “G.  cardinalis  and  floribundus  and  .  .  .  G.  psit- 
tacinus  or  natalensis,  three  most  interesting  species,  the  crossing  of 
which  gave  later  the  Gladiolus  known  under  the  name  of  ganda- 
vansis.”  “It  was  in  1837  that  the  gardener  of  the  Due  d’Aremberg, 
named  Beddinghaus,  formed  the  idea  of  fertilising  G.psittacinus  with 
cardinalis.”  “  This  Gladiolus  (gandavensis)  had  the  habit  and  inflor¬ 
escence  of  G.  psittacinus,  but  in  larger  proportions  ;  the  colours  of 
G.  cardinalis,  but  more  varied.”  Louis  Van  Houtte  of  Ghent 
acquired  the  stock  of  this  new  hybrid,  and  sent  it  out  in  1841 
under  the  name  of  G.  gandavensis.  For  some  years  I  cultivated 
a  number  of  the  type,  and  found  much  variety  among  the  plants. 
To  quote  again  from  M.  Lemoine  : — “  Shortly  after  G.  gandavensis 
had  been  distributed  in  gardens  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Cole, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Willmore,  Oxford,  had  crossed  this  variety  with 
G.  floribundus,  an  old  species  with  rosy  white  flowers.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  M.  S)uchet  of  Fontainebleau  made  some 
analogous  trials.”  In  this  case  gandavensis  was  crossed  with 
blandus  and  with  ramosus.  “  At  the  same  time  M.  Truffaut, 
Versailles  ;  Verdier  pere,  Ivry  ;  and  Courant,  Poissy,  attracted 
notice  through  the  beautiful  results  which  they  obtained.”  That 
was  in  1853. 

Few  of  the  varieties  raised  twenty  years  later  are  now  worth 
cultivating  alongside  the  splendid  sorts  which  have  appeared  of 
late  years,  alike  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  The  hybrids 
of  Dean  Herbert  “  sprang  from  a  mixture  of  G.  cardinalis,  blandus, 
carneus,  inflatus,  angustus,  and  tristis.”  In  the  year  1880  Lemoine 
distributed  two  Gladiolus  which  have  proved  to  be  the  first  of  a 
numerous  family.  These  had  already  attracted  attention  on 
account  of  their  beautiful  colouration  and  the  unique  markings 
of  the  flowers.  To  the  best  of  the  two  the  name  of  Lemoinei  was 
given.  The  history  of  these  in  brief  is  this  :  In  1870  a  new  species 
of  Gladiolus  was  introduced  from  Natal.  Its  name,  purpureo- 
auratus,  is  derived  from  the  light  yellow  colour  of  its  small  flowers 
and  the  deep  purply  blotch  in  the  throat  of  each  of  these.  In  1875 
Lemoine  cross-fertilised  this  species  with  the  best  varieties  he  was 
able  to  procure  of  the  gandavensis  section  and  three  seedlings 
resulted,  two  of  which,  as  stated  above,  were  distributed  in  1880. 
What  gave  an  extra  attraction  to  these  flowers  was  the  assurance 
that  they  were  perfectly  hardy.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  are  hardy  in  certain  localities,  but  that  they  are  absolutely  so 
is  incorrect.  I  treated  the  first  bulbs  I  had  as  hardy  plants  and 
lost  them.  But  they  are  so  well  worth  cultivating  that  I  do  not 
grudge  giving  them  the  «arae  treatment  as  the  no  less  worthy 
gandavensis.  For  vase  furnishing  I  prefer  some  of  the  earlier 
raised  varieties  to  later  kinds.  Such  as  Lemoinei,  W.  E.  Gumbleton, 
Lamartine,  Sceptre  d’Or,  and  Etoile  are  most  beautiful.  In  1890 
Nuee  Bleue  appeared,  and  last  autumn  many  blue-flowered  varieties 
are  offered  in  M.  Lemoine’s  list  of  new  plants. 

The  Nanceianus  section  was  the  result  of  crossing  G.  Saundersi 
with  varieties  of  the  purpureo-auratus  group,  and  vice  versa.  The 
flowers  of  these  varieties  are  very  large,  and  some  of  them  most 
brilliant  in  colouring.  On  the  other  hand,  some  kinds  are  not  at 
all  attractive.  Looking  at  them  from  a  decorative  point  of  view. 
Da  Candolle  and  A.  de  la  Devansaye  are  far  ahead  of  many  of  the 
others.  I  find  these  are  no  more  hardy  than  the  other  sections. 
It  would  almost  appear  that  the  dry,  hot  soil  of  M.  Lemoine’s 
nursery  at  Nancy  gives  an  indication  that  the  requirements  of 
these  are  in  some  respects  quite  different  to  the  needs  of  ganda¬ 
vensis.  The  latter  succeeds  best  in  a  somewhat  humid  atmosphere. 


and  it  cannot  bear  drought  at  the  root.  At  Nancy  it  dies  where 
the  others  grow  and  multiply.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that 
a  hot  diy  border  might  be  found  the  most  suitable  place  to  grow 
these  in  Scotland,  and  probably  also  in  such  a  soil  they  might  prove 
hardy. 

Herr  Max  Leichtlin  had  procured  seedlings  from  a  cross  of 
G.  gandavensis  with  G.  Saundersi,  a  year  previous  to  ]\L  Lemoine’s 
successful  attempt  with  the  latter.  M.  Lemoine  has  since  heard 
that  the  collection  containing  these  seedlings  was  sold  to  nursery¬ 
men  in  the  United  States.  Some  which  he  grew  appear  to  have 
greatly  pleased  him.  Last  year  a  coloured  plate  was  distributed 
from  the  United  States  representing  some  beautiful  Gladioli.  The 
name  given  to  these  was  G.  Childi.  Can  these  be  the  ones  said  to 
have  been  sold  from  Baden-Baden  ? 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Gladioli  are  not  only  difficult  to 
increase  in  this  country,  but  that  many  cultivators  cannot  keep  up 
a  stock  without  purchasing  annually.  I  am  aware  of  instances 
where  fresh  corms  are  bought  in  every  year,  and  no  attempt  made 
to  keep  the  old  ones.  Where  only  a  tew  Gladioli  are  grown  this 
sjstem  answers  very  well,  as  fresh  imported  corms  do  so  much 
better  than  home-grown  ones,  and  100  or  200  can  be  now  bought 
very  cheaply.  Where,  however,  a  large  number  is  required  it  is 
certainly  worth  while  to  take  some  care,  in  order  to  keep  the 
collection  not  only  in  good  health,  but  even  to  increase  it  annually. 
In  the  cut  state  the  Gladiolus  is  pre-eminent  among  the  flowers  of 
autumn,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  not  so  well  cultivated  as  its  merits 
demand  that  it  should  be. — R.  P.  Brotherston. 


HARDY  FLOWER  NOTES. 

As  I  write,  calm  and  bright  days  prevail,  and  the  flowers  which 
are  open  seem  to  enjoy  them  as  much  as  we.  There  is  no  lack  of 
plants  worthy  of  praise.  Pale  Primulas  look  brightly  out  from 
their  allotted  places.  Hepaticas,  too,  white  and  red  and  blue, 
attest  the  worthiness  of  the  taste  which  made  them  favourites 
long  years  ago.  Elegant  Snowflakes,  with  their  pure  and  handsome 
flowers,  seem  to  outshine  the  last  of  my  Snowdrops — Galanthus 
Gusmusi  and  G.  virescens.  Anemone  blanda  unfolds  its  starry 
flowers  to  the  sun,  and  vies  in  beauty,  if  not  in  splendour,  with  its 
sister  flower  A.  coronaria,  of  various  hues. 

The  Crocuses,  which  have  had  such  an  unhappy  time,  have 
sought  to  atone  on  sunny  days  for  the  many  disappointments 
experienced  by  a  lover  of  these  beautiful  flowers.  With  gold, 
or  purple,  or  white  or  streaked  cups,  they  have  charmed  us  with 
their  brilliant  beauty.  Many  times  has  the  writer  stood  and 
admired  and  enjoyed  these  dazzling  flowers,  an  enjoyment  enhanced 
by  seeing  and  hearing  the  bees  as  they  dived  into  these  perfect 
blooms.  The  Glory  of  the  Snow  also  has  given  much  delight, 
while  other  flowers  to  be  afterwards  mentioned  have  brightened 
the  borders  and  rockeries.  But  beautiful  as  all  these  are,  when 
March  and  April  come  the  glory  of  the  Daffodils  seems  to  over¬ 
shadow  all  others  ;  for  in  what  flower  have  we  so  much  perfection 
of  form  and  colour  ?  We  have  to  seek  the  precious  metals  to 
express  as  well  as  we  can  the  colours  of  these  flowers.  And  yet 
“  pure  gold  ”  seems  an  unworthy  expression  to  apply  to  the  hue 
of  the  yellow  Daffodil.  Can  “  silver,”  too,  that  depreciated  metal, 
fitly  describe  the  pale  beauty  of  such  little  Daffodils  as  Narcissus 
Ajax  moschatus  ?  The  combination  of  “silver  and  gold”  with 
which  we  seek  to  describe  Empress  or  Horsefieldi  is  all  too  weak  to 
praise  in  fitting  terms  that  harmony  of  colour  we  see  in  these 
glorious  flowers.  Fain  would  the  writer  say  more  of  the  Daffodil 
with  its  incomparable  flowers,  delightful  alike  in  woods  and  glades, 
or  in  the  border,  or  on  the  rockery.  It  is,  however,  a  flower  which 
can  only  be  worthily  dealt  with  by  a  specialist,  and  my  collection 
of  somewhere  about  a  hundred  kinds,  although  selected  as  being 
typical  of  the  various  sections,  is  too  small  to  drive  away  one’s 
feeling  of  diffidence  and  make  one  feel  confident  that  more  critical 
remarks  would  be  appreciated.  Some  day  I  may  have  the  temerity 
to  speak  of  the  Daffodil  at  greater  length  ;  but,  meanwhile,  with 
this  tribute  of  homage  to  this  flower  we  feel  constrained  to  leave 
to  abler  pens  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  urge  its  claims,  and  pass 
on  to  humb'er  flowers. 

Ever  welcome  in  the  garden  are  flowers  which  give  some  shade 
of  blue.  Few  are  there  without  some  tinge  of  purple,  but  even 
these  are  much  admired.  Among  these  the  Squills  are  becoming 
more  and  more  appreciated,  their  earliness,  hardiness,  and  beauty 
all  tending  to  make  them  more  sought  after.  One  of  my  favourites 
is  Scilla  bifolia,  which  not  only  gives  us  the  colour  desired,  but 
others.  In  my  garden  there  are  now  some  eight  kinds,  including 
the  large  flowered  one  from  the  Bithynian  Olympus  referred  to 
last  month.  This  form  has  nearly  all  the  flowers  marked  with  a 
distinct  white  stripe  on  each  petal.  The  typical  S.  bifolia,  like 
many  other  bulbs,  improves  much  when  established,  and  is  very 
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beautiful.  Finer  still  is  the  large-flowered  S.  bifolia  taurica,  which 
has  good  flowers,  and  has  red  anthers,  the  large  flowered  one  from 
Olympus  having  these  of  a  blue  colour.  Very  pretty  and  also 
very  distinct  is  S.  bifolia  Whittalli,  with  bronzy  looking  leaves  and 
neat  flowers.  Another  good  variety  is  one  sent  me  as  S.  bifolia 
hybrida,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  hybrid  between  S.  bifolia  and 
S.  sibirica.  This  has  large  flowers  well  exposed  to  view,  and  of  a 
good  colour.  To  associate  with  these,  and  to  give  a  welcome  con¬ 
trast,  we  have  S.  bifolia  rubra,  S.  b.  carnea,  and  S.  b.  alba.  The 
first  of  these  is  very  pretty,  being  of  a  pink  colour,  and  having 
also  the  merit  of  greater  rarity.  It  is  one  I  have  coveted  for 
several  years,  but,  like  some  other  wished-for  plants,  for  several 
years  had  to  be  sacrificed  on  that  altar  of  economy  which  demands 
so  many  sacrifices  from  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  a  generous  correspondent  I  now  possess  it,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  it  is  highly  prized.  Pretty  too,  but  perhaps  wanting  in 
distinctness,  is  S.  b.  carnea,  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  but  with  so  little 
colour  that  it  is  perhaps  deceptive  to  name  it  carnea.  Very  beau¬ 
tiful  is  the  white  variety  S.  bifolia  alba,  with  flowers  which  I 
should  describe  as  of  an  ivory  whiteness.  Other  varieties  there 
are  which  I  have  not  met  with  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  variety  offered  by  this  species  alone.  This  Squill 
seems  to  like  a  stronger  soil  than  mine,  as  flowers  sent  me  from 
some  other  gardens  are  of  larger  size.  It  thrives  well  here,  but 
the  blooms  are  smaller. 

The  Siberian  Squill,  S.  sibirica,  is  so  well  known  that  it  need 
hardly  be  spoken  of  at  length.  The  white  variety  S.  s.  alba  is, 
however,  comparatively  speaking,  new,  and  is  woithy  of  at  least  a 
brief  notice,  not  only  as  a  novelty,  but  on  account  of  its  beauty. 
It  appears  to  have  been  included  in  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son’s  exhibit  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  March  13th. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  it  has  never  received  special  recognition  from 
the  Society  ;  but  I  feel  assured  that  it  will  be  generally  appreciated 
when  better  known.  The  form  in  commerce  seems  to  have 
originated  in  Holland,  having,  it  is  said,  come  from  the  nursery  of 
the  late  firm  of  Messrs.  A.  C.  Van  Eeden  &  Co.  of  Haarlem.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white  slightly  tinged  with  green  on  a  portion  of 
the  back  of  the  petals  when  the  blooms  first  open.  It  was  offered 
at  a  high  price  in  1892,  but  last  year  it  was  considerably  reduced, 
and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  securing  it.  It  is  not 
always  that  one  does  not  regret  being  tempted  by  new  flowers  ;  but 
in  this  case  the  feeling  is  one  of  gratification  rather  than  regret.  I 
am  aware  of  at  least  one  private  garden  in  which  a  white  variety  of 
Sciila  sibirica  has  appeared  from  seed,  and  other  varieties  of  the 
Siberian  Squill  as  well  as  of  Sciila  bifolia  are  in  existence  and  will 
in  time  be  distributed  from  the  garden  of  an  amateur  who  has 
already  given  us  many  charming  bulbous  flowers. 

On  a  sunny  rockery  facing  west,  but  sheltered  from  the  west 
winds  by  the  house,  is  the  charming  little  Synthyris  reniformis,  a 
North-West  American  plant.  Very  pleasing  is  it  with  its  thickish 
rather  heart  or  kidney  shaped  leaves  and  compact  spikes  of  blue 
flowers  with  projecting  stamens.  It  only  grows  about  6  inches  in 
height  in  my  garden,  and  is  one  of  the  neatest  of  our  rock  plants 
and  of  perfect  hardiness,  although  preferring  in  this  garden  at  least 
a  sunny  position.  It  is  growing  in  a  free  sandy  soil,  and  is  never 
long  out  of  flower.  According  to  the  “Dictionary  of  Gardening  ” 
it  was  introduced  in  1885  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  species  in 
cultivation.  While  this  may  have  been  the  case  when  the  supple¬ 
ment  to  that  work  was  issued  in  1888,  there  is  in  cultivation  at 
least  one  other  of  the  six  species  of  which  the  genus  is  said  to 
consist.  This  is  S.  lobatus  which  I  have  seen,  but  not  in  flower. 
I  understand,  however,  that  it  is  inferior  to  S.  reniformis,  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  easily  grown.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
do  not  seem  to  have  an  English  name  for  this  attractive  little 
plant,  the  botanical  name  being  unlikely  to  commend  it  to  many. 

There  are  few  plants  prettier  than  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  and 
the  allied  S.  pyrenaica  as  they  hang  over  the  stones  of  the  rockery, 
covering  them  with  their  beautiful  flowers.  A  great  favourite  of 
mine  is  S.  oppositifolia  alba,  which  is  at  present  covering  one  of 
the  upper  ledges  of  one  of  my  rockeries  with  a  flat  carpet  of  leaves 
closely  spangled  with  its  small  white  flowers.  It  is  facing  almost 
due  west,  an  exposure  which  appears  to  suit  these  Saxifragas  better 
in  my  garden  than  any  other.  The  typical  oppositifolia  with 
purplish-red  flowers  and  S  o.  splendens  with  large  and  brighter 
blooms  are  grown  on  a  rockery  facing  south,  and  are  not  nearly  so 
full  of  flower.  Extremely  fine  also  is  S.  pyrenaica  superba,  which 
has  larger  flowers  of  a  bright  crimson  purple.  This  is  growing 
on  another  rockery  with  a  western  exposure,  and  is  thriving 
admirably. 

With  very  different  claims  for  notice — claims,  too,  which  may 
be  rejected  by  many,  Cardamine  rotundifolia  presents  itself  upon 
a  rather  shady  border.  Until  1  grew  it  myself,  and  while  I  was 
only  acquainted  with  it  from  a  passing  glance  in  visiting  another 
garden  every  spring,  it  used  to  strike  me  with  surprise  that  the 


owner  of  such  a  choice  collection  of  plants  as  grown  in  his  garden 
should  include  this  among  its  treasures.  It  was  sent  to  me  about 
two  years  ago  by  a  friend  at  a  distance,  who  desired  to  know  its 
name,  and  being  unwilling  to  name  it  without  seeing  the  flower, 
this  Cardamine  was  planted  in  an  out-of-the-way  place.  On 
examining  it  when  in  flower  this  once-despised  plant  revenged  itself 
for  past  neglect,  as  although  not  a  flower  of  the  first  rank,  it  has 
several  qualities  which  impressed  themselves  upon  one.  It  blooms 
early,  opening  in  the  north  about  the  beginning  of  March,  has 
flowers  of  the  purest  white,  and  is  bright  and  cheery  looking  in  all 
weather.  True,  it  is  one  of  the  Crucifers,  and  the  flowers  are 
individually  small,  but  its  roundish  leaves  are  bright  green,  and  its 
spikes  of  pure  white  blossoms  stand  well  above  the  foliage.  As  may 
be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  not  a  plant  which 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  visitor  to  the  garden,  but  is  one  which 
must  be  seen  day  after  day  before  its  merits  will  be  recognised. 

We  have  now  few  months  in  the  year  in  which  some  of  the 
Irises  are  not  in  flower,  and  one  comparatively  seldom  seen  is 
worthy  of  mention.  This  is  Iris  orchioides,  which  has  stood  the 
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frosts  of  the  last  two  winters  in  the  open  border  without  any  pro¬ 
tection  and  without  receiving  the  slightest  injury.  It  flowered 
this  season  on  March  8th,  and  although  yellow  flowers  are  plentiful 
in  the  Daffodil  month  a  plant  with  the  elegantly  formed  blossoms 
of  the  Fleur  de  Lis  is  always  received  with  gladness.  The  flowers 
are  bright  yellow,  and  the  falls  in  my  plant  are  blotched  with  a 
dull  purple,  but  this  is  not  invariably  present.  I.  orchioides  belongs 
to  the  sub-genus  Juno,  and  is  closely  related  to  I.  caucasica.  My 
plant  grows  to  about  12  inches  in  height,  but  Mr.  Baker  in  his 
“  Handbook  of  the  Irideae  ”  gives  the  height  as  from  12  to  15  inches, 
and  Professor  Michael  Foster  in  his  “  Monograph  of  the  Bulbous 
Irises,”  published  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  says  it  often 
attains  a  height  of  2  feet.  The  foliage  is  broad  and  striking,  and 
the  whole  plant  of  good  appearance.  It  was  figured  in  the 
“  Botanical  Magazine,”  t.  7111,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  cultivation  from  Turkestan  by  Dr.  Regel.  Yet  other  flowers 
would  claim  attention,  but  one  must  leave  their  beauty  untold,  and 
only  mention  briefly  the  nodding  Fritillarias,  golden  Drabas, 
snowy  Arabis,  Aubrietias  of  various  shades,  the  charming  little 
Iberis  stylosa,  which  with  other  flowers  attract  us  to  their  side  to 
admire  the  beauty  they  display. — S.  Arnott. 


TOOL  HOUSES  AS  TELL-TALES. 

The  tool  house  is  not  the  place  in  which  a  man’s  character  is  usually 
sought  for,  but  a  peep  into  it  reveals  a  good  deal  not  discernible  in 
letters  setting  forth  honesty,  sobriety,  and  other  virtues.  Where  this 
useful  department  is  conducted  on  the  hugger-mugger  system  it  is  not 
easy  to  detect  the  smart  and  tidy  workman  from  the  sloven — a  system, 
or  rather  non-system,  in  which  all  tools  are  used  indiscriminately,  and 
as  indiscriminately  tossed  into  a  corner,  at  “  the  knell  of  departing  day.” 
This  is,  of  course,  the  worst  aspect  of  the  case  ;  from  it  there  are  degrees 
of  excellence  leading  up  to  that  point  where  “order — Heaven’s  first 
law  ” — is  scrupulously  maintained.  Of  the  difficulty  in  attaining  this 
happy  state  in  the  tool  house  many  head  gardeners  are  only  too  painfully 
conscious.  If  this  was  a  matter  for  no  further  thought,  and  could  be 
confined  to  this  part  of  the  garden,  the  door  might  be  shut,  and  like 
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other  unpleasant  subjects,  hid  from  view.  But  it  cannot  be.  It  is  part 
of  a  man’s  character,  and  as  such  permeates  his  work. 

Spades  that  are  bright  do  the  best  work,  and  the  worker  derives  a 
pleasure  from  it,  where  others  find  but  drudgery.  To  such  a  workman 
some  protection  should  be  given.  The  untidy  workman  is  often  a  free 
trader,  who  does  not  scruple  to  appropriate  each  morning  the  tool 
cleaned  by  his  compatriot  the  previous  night.  He  does  not  possess  nor 
understand  those  finer  feelings  tending  to  the  dignity  of  labour.  A 
simple  system  can  reduce  chaos  to  order ;  encourage  the  tidy  workman, 
and  by  the  spirit  of  emulation  persuade  the  other  into  good  habits 
benefiting  all.  la  the  tool  house  of  a  well-kept  Gloucestershire  garden 
we  of  the  potting  shed,  off  which  it  opened,  would  note  one  spade 
shining  like  silver;  look  at  it  we  might,  but  touch  it.  No!  “Thuck 
spaade”  was  old  Edmund’s,  who,  after  bell  ringing,  did  not  grudge  the 
time  spent  in  grooming  it  with  silver  sand,  and  rubbing  it  dry. 

There  is  a  term  used  in  Ireland,  which  I  think  is  peculiar  to  the 
country — viz.,  “heart-scalding,”  denoting  the  ultra  stage  of  “vexation 
of  the  spirit.”  With  a  large  staff  of  workmen  I  was  tor  some  time 
just  “heart-scalded”  in  trying  to  inculcate  a  system  of  order  in  the 
tool  shed.  By  a  simple  arrangement  the  enigma  w^s  solved;  Nobody, 
that  mysterious  delinquent,  who  could  not  be  caught,  was  banished  for 
good  and  all.  For  the  kitchen  garden  was  appointed  ten  distinct  sets 
of  tools — spade,  digging  fork,  rake,  draw  hoe,  and  two  Dutch  hoes, 
small  and  large.  To  the  back  wall  of  the  tool  house,  running  the 
entire  length,  was  fixed  two  4-inch  laths,  one  near  the  roof,  the  other 
parallel  to  it,  but  midway  up  the  wall  ;  these  were  painted  black.  The 
wall  was  then  spaced  off  into  ten  compartments,  conspicuously  marked 
on  the  laths  with  white  paint.  Each  division  was  numbered  con¬ 
secutively  from  one  to  ten,  with  the  figures  boldly  painted  on  the  lower 
latlis,  on  which  two  hooks  held  the  spade  and  fork  ;  hooks  on  the  top 
lath  held  the  long-handled  tools.  Each  set  of  tools,  besides  the  usual 
initial  branding,  was  branded  back  and  front  with  its  number,  that 
whichever  way  they  hung  “  he  who  ran  might  read,”  and  a  bo  ird  with 
the  workman’s  name  and  number  on  his  tools  gave  the  key  to  the  plan. 
These  were,  of  course,  the  tools  in  general  and  almost  daily  use.  For 
those  not  included  in  this  category,  and  only  occasionally  required,  each 
end  of  the  shed  was  devoted,  and  to  the  latter,  not  so  amenable  to 
control,  I  gave  my  special  protection.  The  pleasure  ground  department 
had  its  own  house  and  suitable  tools. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  little  weakness  of  humanity  pervading  each 
and  all  of  us — the  desire  for  the  best  of  this  world’s  goods — care  was 
taken  in  the  new  departure  that  the  men  started  alike.  All  tools 
were  of  the  one  pattern,  and  best  quality.  The  handles  while  clean 
were  given  a  coat  of  hard  carriage  varnish,  which  kept  them  so,  and 
added  not  a  little  to  the  smart  appearance  of  my  model  tool-house, 
though  I  have  the  misfortune  to  act  as  my  own  trumpeter.  I  was 
proud  of  it ;  the  men  shared  the  feeling,  and  visitors  when  escorted 
through  the  gardens  by  members  of  the  family  were  invariably  intro¬ 
duced  to  it.  Did  the  system  work  well  ?  Yes,  there  may  at  first  have 
been  some  little  persuasion  of  the  vigorous  kind,  but  the  spirit  of  rivalry, 
which  is  seldom  an  evil  one,  came  into  the  tool-house,  and  all  went 
happy  ever  after.  I  will  not  say  that  from  the  inauguration  no  further 
attention  was  needed.  Wear  and  tear  are  ever  going  on.  Wear  is 
honest  decay  ;  tear,  or  rather  breakage,  not  always  so  ;  but  this  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  I  took  care  that  any  mishap  to  the  owner  of 
the  small  property  was  at  once  rectified,  and  the  broken  tool  replaced 
from  a  store  kept  for  emergencies. 

A  young  man  who  was  then  serving  his  time  with  me  has  since  been 
happily  placed  at  the  head  of  a  large  gardening  establishment,  in  which 
he  has  adopted  this  plan  ;  and  it  has  given  to  him  the  satisfaction  it 
then  gave  to  me.  I  hope  these  few  remarks  may  convey  some  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  an  orderly  tool-house  to  a  beginner  who  probably  finds 
in  this  part  of  his  charge  there  is  room  for  improvement.  If  so  it 
will  afford  me  the  gratification  received  from  mv  old  pupil  that  “  imita¬ 
tion  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery.” — E.  K.,  Dublin. 


ZIONAL  PELARGONIUMS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING. 

Taking-  into  consideration  the  diflSculty  experienced  by  many 
gai-deners  in  maintaining  a  supply  of  cut  flowers  throughout  the 
winter,  it  is  really  astonishing  how  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
preparation  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  this  purpose.  The  method  here 
advanced  is  the  result  of  long  practice  with  these  plants,  and  success 
may  confidently  be  reckoned  on  by  all  who  adopt  it.  A  good  start  is 
essential,  and  care  should  be  bestowed  on  the  selection  of  cuttings.  No 
better  time  could  be  chosen  than  the  present  for  their  insertion,  as  this 
provides  them  with  a  long  season  in  which  to  complete  and  perfect  their 
growth.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  strongest  shoots,  which 
have  previously  been  hardened.  If  sufiicient  space  can  be  spared  these 
cuttings  should  be  placed  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  two 
parts  loam,  one  leaf  soil,  and  one  sand,  a  coating  of  the  latter  being 
placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  so  that  when  the  hole  is  made  for 
the  reception  of  the  cutting  the  bottom  will  be  covered  with  sand  on 
which  it  may  rest.  If  placed  in  a  house  where  a  temperature  of  60"^  to 
G5°  is  maintained  roots  wi  1  soon  be  formed. 

^^hen  the  cuttings  are  rooted  remove  the  point  from  each  one,  which 
will  induce  the  formation  of  bushy  plants,  as  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
should  never  be  stopped  at  a  joint  that  has  produced  a  flower,  for  in 
almost  every  instance  this  will  fail  to  give  a  break,  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  an  unsightly  stump  of  barren  growth.  After  the  plants 


have  commenced  to  make  side  growths  remove  them  to  quarters  where  a 
free  circulation  of  air  is  obtainable,  and  a  temnerature  of  60°  to  55°. 
Here  they  may  remain  until  it  is  time  to  give  the  final  potting  ;  but  if 
during  the  interval  a  slight  sprinkling  of  chemical  manure  be  occasion¬ 
ally  applied  the  plants  will  greatly  benefit  therefrom.  The  time  of 
potting  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  weather.  Should  this 
be  favourable  the  first  or  second  week  in  June,  the  operation  must  not 
longer  be  delayed.  Six-inch  pots  are  the  best,  these  affording  ample 
space  for  all  requirements.  Drainage  must  be  efficient,  and  made  secure 
by  a  slight  covering  of  moss,  leaves,  or  the  rougher  portion  of  the 
compost.  The  soil  for  the  final  potting  should  consist  of  good  fibrous 
loam,  broken  with  the  hand,  and  not  sifted  three  parts,  half-decayed 
horse  droppings  one  part,  a  good  sprinkling  of  rough  leaf  mould,  and 
sufficient  coarse  sand  to  render  the  whole  porous. 

When  potting  the  plants  do  not  place  them  too  deeply  in  the  pots  or 
make  the  soil  too  firm  about  them.  After  this  operation  has  been 
performed  they  should  at  once  be  placed  in  the  quarters  provided  for 
their  occupation  during  the  summer.  Low  frames  on  which  the  lights 
can  be  put  if  the  weather  should  be  inclement  provide  ideal  summer 
quarters  for  these  plants.  A  laver  of  ashes  in  the  frames  and  pieces 
of  slate  or  other  material  on  which  to  stand  each  pot  will  complete  the 
arrangement.  Throughout  the  summer  the  treatment  needed  is  very 
simple,  for  besides  judicious  watering,  stopping  an  occasional  strong 
growth,  and  pinching  out  the  flower  buds  as  soon  as  they  appear,  there 
is  nothing  else  needed.  At  intervals  a  slight  sprinkling  of  chemical 
manure  will  be  beneficial. 

As  regards  a  selection  of  varieties,  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced 
on  this  point,  as  any  may  be  chosen  from  good  catalogues.  With  the 
housing  of  these  plants,  which  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  the 
beginning  of  October,  their  preparation  finishes,  and  the  present  is 
scarcely  a  fit  time  to  go  into  the  treatment  required  throughout  the 
flowering  period  and  after.  Such  advice  is  best  left  until  a  nearer 
approach  of  the  time  requiring  it,  when  the  writer  hopes  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  taking  up  the  now  dropped  thread,  and  carrying  it  forward 
to  complete  the  cycle. — Sassenach. 


BLOSSOMING  TIME. 

Judged  from  the  amount  of  b'ossom  and  buds  upon  the  trees  the 
prospect  of  a  plentiful  fruit  crop  during  the  present  yearis  a  hopeful  one. 
The  only  exception  appears  to  be  Apples.  These  are  most  variable  ;  even 
with  the  same  variety  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of 
blossom  buds  which  trees  of  one  sort  are  carrying  in  different  parts  of 
the  garden  and  under  various  conditions.  For  instance,  large  trees  of 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  that  bore  profusely  last  year  have  but  a  few 
blossom  buds  visible  now,  while  small  trees  that  also  bore  full  crops  of 
fruit  last  season  are  again  well  set  with  fruit  buds. 

No  doubt  the  restricted  rainfall  of  last  year  had  an  injurious  effect 
upon  heavily  laden  trees,  rendering  them  incapable  of  stoiing  up 
sufficient  nutriment  for  the  formation  of  a  full  crop  of  bloom  buds.  If 
such  be  the  case,  then  it  only  shows  the  necessity  of  thinning  the  fruit 
with  a  view  to  securing  annual  crops  of  good  quality.  Amongst  the 
generally  free-fruiting  kinds  the  following  sorts  are  remarkable  for  the 
thinness  of  flower  buds : — Betty  Geeson,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Grenadier, 
Lady  Sudeley,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Benoni,  Sandringham,  Maltster,  Lady 
Hmniker,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  and  young  trees  of  Warner’s  King. 
Those  promising  a  full  display  of  blossom  are  Calville  Malingre,  Buck¬ 
ingham,  Sultan,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Golden  Spire,  Bismarck,  Hollandbury,  Cox’s 
Pomona,  Northern  Dumpline,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and  Domino.  Warner’s 
King  is  just  the  reverse  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  while  small  trees  of  the 
former  are  conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  bloom,  trees  fifteen  years  old 
are  well  studded  with  flower  buds,  although  both  kinds  of  trees  carried 
full  crops  of  fruit  last  year. 

Pears  appear  to  be  remarkably  well  prepared  to  give  a  full  fruit 
crop.  The  blossom,  too,  is  opening  freely,  and  is  individually  of  large 
size,  which  testifies  to  the  vigour  of  the  trees.  Such  varieties  as  Glou 
Mor^eau,  Jargonelle,  Marie  Guisse,  Winrer  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Mar6chal  de  Cour,  Duchesse  d’Angouigme,  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey 
grown  as  cordons  are  of  extra  promise  In  the  open  trees  of  the 
following  varieties  are  well  laden  with  blossom — Williams’  Bon  Chretien, 
Beurr6  Clairgeau,  Marechal  de  Cour,  and  Thompson’s. 

Plums  in  the  open  promise  remarkably  well,  while  wall  trees  that 
gave  extra  heavy  crops  of  fruit  last  year  are  in  most  cases  thinly 
studded  with  blossom.  A  notable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  case  of 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Orleans,  and  Victoria,  all  of  which  are  regarded  as 
being  sure  croppers.  Those  that  promise  well  are  Green  Gage,  Jefferson, 
Washington,  and  Magnum  Bonum.  Cherries  of  all  sorts  are  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

Bush  fruit  of  all  kinds  show  extra  well  for  a  grand  display. 
Gooreb  Tries  I  have  never  seen  more  promising.  In  the  absence  of  frost 
just  at  a  critical  moment  I  should  say  that  the  prospect  of  the  fruit 
crop  01  1894  is  most  reassuring. — E.  Molyneux. 


The  fruit  trees  here  opened  their  buds  wonderfully  early.  The 
Apricots  were  in  full  bloom  by  February  20ih.  and  there  is  a  fair  set  of 
fruit.  We  commenced  to  protect  Peach  trees  with  canvas  on  the 
28th  of  February.  There  were  a  few  slight  frosts  during  the  time  they 
were  in  bloom,  but  no  harm  has  been  done  ;  ihe  fruits  are  now  about 
the  size  of  Peas.  Magnum  Bonum,  Eivers’  Early  Prolific,  Kirks’ 
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Victoria,  and  Damsou  Plums  have  all  set  their  fruit.  Most  of  the  Pears 
are  in  full  bloom,  and  Apples  are  commencing  to  expand  their  blossoms. 
Should  the  weather  continue  good  as  it  has  been  for  some  time  longer, 
we  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  fruit  crop,  for  I  think  it 
will  eclipse  1893. — Wm.  Egberts,  Peniarth,  Toioyn,  Merioneth, 


petal,  a  crucial  point  to  decide  is  this,  Can  a  simple  form  of  words 
represent  what  is  needed,  and  that  will  be  clearly  understood,  as  apply¬ 
ing  to  both  the  Incurved  and  Japanese  sections  ?  This  has  never  yet 
been  accomplished,  if  indeed  seriously  attempted.  Is  it  practicable? 

Take  the  element  of  firmness  or  “  solidity.”  This  is  unquestionably 
a  most  important  factor  in  an  Incurved  bloom,  but  can  it  have  the  same 
status  in  a  Japanese?  In  Mr.  Sht-a’s  proposition,  evidently  suggested  as 
a  basis  for  consideration,  we  find  that  out  of  eight  points,  diameter  of 
blooms  is  the  leading  feature.  The  following  are  his  propositions 

1,  Diameter  up  to  .. 

2,  Depth  „ 

3,  Solidity  „ 

4,  Colour  „ 

5,  Finish  „ 

6,  Breadth  of  petal 


2  points 

H  )> 

U  „ 
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List  of  Dwarf  Chrysanthemums  Wanted, 

Would  some  of  your  numerous  readers  who  are  Chrysanthemum 
growers  kindly  name  a  few  of  the  best  dwarf  kinds  that  do  not  grow 
more  than  2}  feet  high,  chiefly  white,  for  cutting,  not  Pompons?  We 
have  had  lists  of  sorts  that  produce  large  blooms,  and  now  we  want  the 
names  of  varieties  which  produce  an  abundance  of  flowers  for 
cutting  for  market. — B.  J. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs,  Alpheus  Hardy, 

I  WAS  much  more  successful  with  this  variety  last  season  than  in 
previous  years,  owing  I  think  to  two  reasons,  (1)  I  noticed  a  hint  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  that  it  liked 
peat,  and  accordingly  added  an  equal  portion  of  peat  to  our  usual 
Chrysanthemum  soil  for  this  variety  ;  (2)  The  greater  amount  of  heat 
and  light  seemed  to  suit  it,  as  the  plant  grew  much  more  healthy  j 
previously  it  had  curled  its  leaves  very  much,  and  looked  quite  sickly. 

Being  a  weak  grower  I  find  9-inch  pots  are  quite  large  enough  for 
the  strongest  plants.  It  is  also  beneficial  to  keep  the  plants  under 
glass  longer  than  the  other  varieties  if  the  weather  is  in  any  way 
changeable  in  the  spring.  As  regards  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  a  noted 
horticulturist  in  other  branches  (who  is  not  a  Chrysanthemum  grower, 
and  in  fact  does  not  care  for  them)  on  seeing  my  collection  in  flower  at 
Ketton  last  autumn  at  once  singled  out  the  above  variety  as  the  best  of 
all,  and  begged  some  cuttings.  I  quite  agree  with  his  taste.  With  me 
it  was  late  in  showing  its  buds  last  season.  My  best  flower  was  taken 
August  22ad,  others  taken  about  three  weeks  later  were  not  fit  for 
exhibition  but  useful  for  decorative  purposes, — W.  H.  DiVERB,  Belvoir 
Castle  Gardens,  Grantham, 

Canons  of  Chrysanthemum  Judging, 

Mr.  Charles  Pearson’s  excellent  paper  on  “  Improving  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Shows,”  as  published  in  the  Report  of  the  National  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society,  was  referred  to  last  week  (page  266).  It  was  stated 
that  this  paper  would  do  much  good.  It  has  done  good  already,  and  is 
bound  to  influence  many  shows  and  exhibitors  of  groups  of  plants  in  the 
right  direction.  Mr.  Shea’s  analytical  remarks  on  methods  of  judging 
cut  blooms  are  not  less  worthy  of  attentive  perusal  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  important  subject  that  he  treats  so  well.  The  annual 
reports  of  the  N.C.S.  have,  as  they  deserve,  many  readers,  but  there  are 
of  necessity  many  more  into  whose  hands  the  publications  do  not 
naturally  fall,  but  we  do  not  see  any  notification  that  the  present 
report  is  sold  to  non-subscribers.  It  would  interest  numbers  of  them, 
and  perhaps  draw  some,  at  least,  closer  than  hitherto  to  the  greatest 
organisation  in  the  Chrysanthemum  world. 

Able  and  honourable  as  are  recognised  judges  of  Chrysanthemums  as 
a  body,  and  just,  as  a  rule,  are  their  awards,  yet  there  is  a  general  sense 
of  something  wanting  on  the  question  of  uniformity  of  ideals  and 
of  methods.  It  would  seem  to  be  tacitly  understood  that  judge  A  is  a 
“quality  man,”  while  B  places  “size”  before  all  things,  and  C  is  a 
stern  “  colourist.”  This  may  not  be  so,  and  is  not  in  the  sense  that  is 
somewhat  generally  understood  ;  but  if  the  facts  are  not  in  accordance 
with  popular  opinion,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts — or  rather  for 
some  exhibitors  who  fail  to  recognise  them,  for  is  it  not  a  fact  that  at 
shows  where  it  is  the  custom  to  have  “fresh  judges”  yearly  that  con¬ 
tentions  are  the  most  frequent  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  awards  ? 
Is  not  this  the  result  mainly  of  exhibitors  staging  to  meet  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  fancy  or  peculiar  idiosyncracy  of  some  particular 
leading  judge,  and  being  several  points  wide  of  the  mark  in  their 
imaginings  ? 

It  is  true  that  judges  may  differ  somewhat  in  their  conceptions  of  the 
relative  merits  of  blooms,  or  of  the  different  features  they  possess, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  differences  should  be  exaggerated.  It 
is  more  than  enough  that  they  exwt,  and  it  would  be  altogether  more 
satisfactory  if  they  did  not.  Mr,  Shea  is  quite  right,  “the  science  of 
judging  should  be  as  exact  a  science  as  that  of  cultivation,”  and  now 
that  this  gentleman  has  brought  the  matter  forward  in  a  paper  which 
met  with  warm  acceptance,  there  is  hope  that  the  object  in  view  will  be 
achieved. 

The  undertaking  is  no  light  one.  First  to  be  defined  are,  what 
Mr,  Shea  happily  describes,  the  “attributes”  of  a  typical  show  bloom, 
and  the  relative  weight  they  should  bear  to  each  other.  Starting  from 
or  with  the  commonly  admitted  qualities  of  "diameter,  depth,  solidity, 
finish,  freshness  and  colour,  adding  for  the  incurved  section,  breadth  of 


In  the  discussion  that  will  ensue  it  is  hoped  the  question  of  sim¬ 
plicity  will  be  kept  well  in  view  in  contradistinction  to  complexity.  In 
reference  to  incurved  blooms  not  a  few  cultivators  and  juuges  will  be 
unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Harman  Payne  that  “diameter  certainly  ought 
to  claim  the  highest  position.”  If  this  had  been  so  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
last  year  it  would  have  led  to  a  revolt.  Not  only  there,  but  at  many 
other  shows  there  were  broad  flat  blooms  last  year  (as  there  are  every 
year),  which,  because  of  being  so,  were  passed  by  others  a  trifle  less  in 
diameter  but  altogether  deeper  and  firmer — more  developed,  heavier  if 
placed  in  the  scales,  displaying  greater  art  in  cultivation  and  finish  at 
the  time  of  adjudication.  Judges  have  to  act  on  the  condition  of  the 
blooms  before  them,  not  what  they  were  a  few  days  ago  nor  what  they 
would  be  a  few  days  hence  if  they  had  not  been  cut.  If  this  principle 
is  departed  from  the  work  must  be  loose,  fanciful,  and  unscieuiific. 

Why,  in  the  interest  of  simplicity,  without  a  sacrifice  of  accuracy, 
cannot  there  be  a  condensation  of  attributes  ?  say,  for  incurved  blooms — 

Depth  and  solidity  ... 

Diameter  . 

Colour  and  finish 
Breadth  of  floret 


A  bloom  if  deep  and  solid  is  better  than  one  that  is  broader,  if  flat 
through  being  young  and  undeveloped,  or  loose  through  over-age.  As  to 
“  freshness,”  a  bloom  cannot  very  well  be  other  than  fresh  if  well 
coloured  and  finished,  and  if  it  is  not  it  will  lose  marks.  The  smaller 
the  number  of  definitions  the  more  quickly  can  the  properties  be 
grasped.  It  is  a  question  if  there  would  be  anything  lost  if  “diameter 
of  bloom  and  breadth  of  petal  ”  were  grouped,  as  the  two  properties 
usually  go  together,  one  being  to  a  marked  degree  the  outcome  of  the 
other.  The  leading  factors  in  deteimination  would  then  stand  thus — 

Depth  and  solidity  up  to . 

Diameter  and  breadth  of  floret  ... 

Colour  and  finish  . 


Are  there  any  judges  of  experience  who  could  not  to  their  own  satis¬ 
faction  quickly  gauge  the  merits  of  blooms  on  this  basis  ?  If  they  could 
not,  then  must  a  greater  number  of  definiiions  be  adopted.  Having  in 
view  the  time  at  disposal,  in  most  cases  though  not  all,  unduly  limited 
through  lateness  in  staging,  the  triune  objective  has  to  be  kept  in  view — 
accuracy,  simplicity,  and  reasonable  celerity. 

Whatever  the  number  of  definitions  and  maximum  points  of  a 
typically  perfect  bloom,  would  it  not  further  simplify  matters  if  the 
judging  were  done  on  the  same  number  of  points?  or,  in  other  words, 
instead  of  adhering  to  the  present  6-point  system  work  on  the  7-point  or 
8-point  standard,  as  the  case  might  be?  The  greater  the  simplicity, 
consistent  with  accuracy,  the  greater  the  chance  of  uniformity  in 
judging  at  shows  all  over  the  kingdom. 

In  the  propositions  advanced,  solely  for  purposes  of  consideration  and 
discussion,  it  will  be  observed  that  high  cultural  condition  of  incurved 
blooms,  as  represented  by  depth  and  solidity,  is  not  overbalanced  by 
mere  “  diameter”  which  is  often  accompanied  by  other  defects  ;  and  if 
not  defective  the  blooms  cannot  lose,  but  will  be  bound  to  gain  points, 
while  colour  and  finish  are  not  lightly  regarded,  though  not  so  highly 
estimated  as  to  unduly  prejudice  culture  as  represented  by  size  and 
“  build.” 

The  question  now  arites.  Are  any  of  the  proposed  apportionments  of 
properties  applicable  to  Japanese  blooms?  For  instance,  is  the  term 
“solidity”  appropriate,  or  would  “fulness,”  signifying  a  well  filled 
bloom,  be  better  ?  Then,  is  not  c  ilour,  whether  represented  by  brilliancy, 
clearness,  or  punty,  almost  of  more  imp  nance  in  this  t’nan  the  incurved 
section  ?  The  prominent  characteristic  of  the  latter  is  combined  in 
build  and  contour.  Given  a  grandly  built  incurved  bloom,  is  a  little 
loss  of  colour  quite  as  much  felt  as  it  is  in  the  Japanese  in  which 
glistening  colouration  is  so  great  a  charm  ? 

If  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  start,  and  being  upset  by  growers 
and  judges,  a  venture  is  made  to  sugeest  an  equality  of  attributes — • 
namely,  diameter,  depth,  fulness  and  colour,  each  two  points,  for  a 
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typical  Japanese  bloom.  That  is  a  simple,  easily  understood  and 
remembered  definition — mentioned  as  calculated  to  do  justice  to  the 
blooms,  and  to  lead  to  uniformity  in  adjudication. 

Relative  to  methods  of  judging,  Mr.  Shea  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the 
“  points  and  marks  ”  system  where  pointing  is  resorted  to,  as  it  must  be 
in  close  competition.  It  is  quite  true  that  experienced  growers  and 
judges  with  well  trained  “  Chrysanthemum  eyes”  can  form  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  relative  merits  of  competing  stands  without  pointing,  but 
they  cannot  judge  with  exactitude,  nor  can  they  show  that  the  decisions 
are  right  in  very  close  competition. 

The  “point  and  mark”  system  was  set  forth  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  five  years  ago — an  article  that  Mr.  Shea  had  not  read  when 
he  wrote  his  excellent  paper.  Examples  are  there  given  (page  486, 
December  8th,  1887)  on  the  use  and  working  of  the  plan.  Without  for 
a  moment  suggesting  that  the  relative  merits  of  competing  stands 
cannot  be  arrived  at  with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy  in  the  customary 
way  of  careful  adjudicators,  it  is  all  the  same  certain  that  the  division 
of  the  integers  leads  to  more  exact  results.  The  full  point  method  can 
only  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  on  the  “  as  fair  to  one  as  another  ” 
principle,  if  a  principle  it  be,  whereas  by  the  method  advocated  by  Mr. 
Shea  the  finer  differences  in  merit  are  “  caught”  and  set  down  in  figures, 
and  the  work  rests  on  a  clearly  defined  scientific  basis.  By  no  other 
plan  yet  devised  can  the  full  merits  of  a  bloom  be  extracted  so  well. 

For  elucidation  it  is  called  the  “  shilling  and  pence  plan.”  A  point 
is  regarded  as  a  shilling.  In  judging  it  is  quite  common  to  give  “half 
points,”  and  even  then  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  and  time 
lost  in  deciding.  As  half  a  shilling  is  6d.,  so  surely  it  is  as  easy  to 
divide  a  6d.  in  two  parts  of  3d.  Take  a  bloom  of  say  Lord  Alcester, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  or  any  other.  A  sanguine  judge  (A)  may  say 
“  6  points.”  “No,”  rejoins  his  cautious  colleague  (B),  “  it  cannot  be, 
for  there  is  one  better,  and  6  is  the  maximum,  I  say  5  points,” 
“Never,”  retorts  A.  “Very  well,”  answers  B,  “let’s  half  it;”  but 
A  still  demurs,  and  says  it  is  worth  “  something  more,”  How  is  the 
compromise  to  be  effected  ?  Very  easily,  and  much  more  quickly  than  it 
has  taken  the  men  to  argue  the  matter.  Divide  a  point  into  four 
marks — a  shilling  into  four  threepences — and  the  thing  is  done. 


Take  for  example  four  blooms  : — 

If  No.  1  is  worth  a  little  more  than  5  points,  but 

not  5J,  put  it  down  at  . 

If  No.  2  is  worth  half  a  point  more,  enter  it 
If  No.  3  is  worth  a  little  more  than  this,  say 
If  No.  4  is  practically  faultless,  let  it  be  so  entered 
In  practice  the  work  is  usually  done  mentally,  in 
“threes” — reading  the  blooms  across  a  stand 
and  setting  down  the  total,  say  back  bloom, 
5s.  3d.  (5|),  middle,  4s.  9d.  (4f),  front,  4s.  3d. 

(4i)  ;  total . 

On  the  half  point  system  the  verdict  would 

probably  be,  5J,  5,  4  . 

On  the  full  point  system  we  might  expect,  5,  5,  4 


Points. 

53.  3d.=  5i 
53.  6d.=  5i 
53.  9d.  =  5| 
63.  Od.  =  6 


148.  3d.  =  14i 

149,  6d.  =  14*- 
14s.  0d.  =  14 


In  the  discrepancy  thus  revealed  who  shall  say  that  the  true 
value  is  not  149.  3d.,  or  14^  points?  Follow  the  example 
through  a  forty-eight  stand,  and  we  find  the  full  point 

system  would  give  . 146 

The  half  point  method  would  total  ...  ...  ...  ...  154 

The  quarter  point  judging  (shillings  and  threepences)  ...  158 


Again,  who  shall  say  the  exhibitor  is  not  as  entitled  to  the  full  value 
of  his  skill  as  represented  by  the  merits  of  his  blooms  as  he  would  be 
entitled  to  the  exact  change  due  to  him  out  of  a  shilling  ? 

It  may  be  said,  “  If  all  stands  are  judged  by  full  points  it  would  be 
fair  to  all ;  ”  but  there  is  obviously  a  greater  liability  to  under  or  over¬ 
estimate  some  of  the  blooms  by  this  than  the  other  systems.  Practically 
there  might  be  nothing  wrong  on  the  half  point  routine  (and  this,  at 
least,  should  always  be  resorted  to),  though  accuracy  rests  in  the  further 
sub-division. 

As  to  celerity  versus  tediousness.  The  most  tedious  judges  are  those 
who  march  to  and  fro  a  hundred  times,  comparing  this  bloom  with  that, 
sometimes  getting  confused  in  the  process,  and  then  giving  a  haphazard 
verdict. 

By  working  (1)  on  the  full  point  system,  judges  are  longer  in 
deciding  on  the  merits  of  several  blooms  than  when  working  (2)  on  the 
half  point  plan,  while  judges  who  are  used  to  the  quarter  point  (or  four 
threepenny  marks)  system  are  the  quickest  of  all  in  arriving  at 
unanimity.  If  the  value  of  every  individual  bloom  is  set  down  in 
figures,  then  the  last-named  method  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the 
quickest ;  but  unless  a  judge  is  a  swift  and  sure  mental  calculator  (as 
the  writer  is  not),  then  the  triplet  method  of  counting  on  the  half  point 
system  would  enable  him  to  get  through  the  classes  sooner. 

In  these  remarks  there  is  no  desire  to  press  the  claims  of  any 
particular  method,  but  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  one  that  Mr.  Shea 
prefers,  and  which,  as  is  apparent  by  the  discussion  as  published  in  the 
N.C.S.  Report,  is  not  in  the  least  understood  by  some  persons,  and  not 
quite  comprehended  by  some  others.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  understands  it 
very  well,  so  does  Mr.  G.  Gordon  (and  he  knows  where  it  withstood  a 
crucial  ordeal  when  a  20-guinea  cup  was  in  question),  while  Mr. 
J,  Udale,  an  aoute  Judge,  who  after  practising  it,  recorded  his  opinion 
that  “  nothing  could  be  more  perfect,  practical,  and  simple.”  He 
should  have  added  “  up  to  date,”  because  nothing  is  “  perfect  ”  in  this 
reference. 


The  whole  subject  will  doubtless  have  full  and  careful  consideration, 
with  the  object  of,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  ensuring  uniformity  in 
judging  with  accuracy,  and  the  N.C.S.  has  at  its  command  the  men  for 
the  emergency. — J.  Wright. 


LESSONS  FOU  YOUNG  GARDENERS. 

Voting  gardeners  will  do  well  to  read  and  study  the  leading  article 
in  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  Jlarch  29tb,  and  to  follow  up  the 
advice  given  on  the  various  duties  relating  to  gardening.  In  large 
establishments  the  work  is  very  often  divided  into  departments,  such  as 
fruit  houses,  plant  houses,  kitchen  garden.  In  many  places  the  glass 
houses  are  situated  some  distance  from  the  kitchen  garden,  which  makes 
it  rather  difficult  to  get  an  insight  a?  to  work  accomplished  there.  More¬ 
over,  as  a  rule,  most  beginners  like  the  glass  department  best,  and  seem 
to  think  that  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  of  a  more  menial  kind. 

I  well  remember  in  my  first  place  the  head  gardener  telling  me  that 
if  I  wanted  to  become  a  good  gardener  I  should  have  to  take  interest  in 
outside  work  as  well  as  under  glass,  for  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  a  gardener  was  to  produce  plenty  of  good  vegetables.  Young  men  that 
are  interested  in  the  work  can  generally  find  ways  and  means  of  gaining 
knowledge  on  all  branches  of  gardening,  even  if  they  are  engaged  in  one 
department  only,  for  “  where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way.” 

Stoking  is  a  very  important  point  in  connection  with  air-giving. 
Sun  power  should  always  be  made  the  most  use  of,  it  being  better  than 
artificial  heat.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  the  pipes  so  hot  as  to  ntcessitate 
opening  the  ventilators  more  than  is  required  to  maintain  the  maximum 
temperature,  as  well  as  being  a  waste  of  fuel  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fires  should  be  attended  to  early  enough  in  the  afternoon  or  when  the 
sun  declines  to  keep  up  the  proper  temperature. 

Drawing  should  form  part  of  a  gardener’s  education,  for  he  is  often 
called  upon  to  make  alterations  or  to  lay  out  flower  be  Is.  In  building 
glass  houses  and  other  garden  structures,  as  well  as  the  arrangements  of 
heating  apparatus,  a  gardener  should  always  know  exactly  what  be 
wants,  and  be  able  to  draw  out  a  plan  to  a  given  scale,  as  well  as  to 
accomplish  work  from  a  plan  drawn  to  sc  ile. 

All  young  gardeners  should  keep  a  diary  of  their  work,  and  as  much 
as  possible  of  that  done  by  others,  which  they  will  find  extremely  useful 
for  future  reference  as  intimated  by  your  correspondent.  It  will  also 
induce  greater  interest  in  their  work,  as  well  as  giving  expression  of 
communicating  what  they  do  to  others.  The  diary  should  be  kept  in  a 
systematic  way  ;  seed-sowing,  planting,  when  gathered,  and  remarks  on 
crops  ought  to  be  written  in  separate  columns.  For  the  guidance  of  those 
who  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  way  to  proceed  I  may  say  that  a 
book  about  the  width  of  foolscap  is  best,  each  page  being  divided  into 
sections.  On  the  left  hand  column  the  date  should  be  placed,  next  the 
time  cf  planting  or  sowing  may  be  ruled,  and  on  the  right  hand  keep 
records  when  the  crops  were  gathered  and  remarks  on  them. — 
J.  S.  UpeX;  Wigganthorpe,  Yorh. 


I 


CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  an  early  sowing  of  Primulas  to  be 
made.  In  gardens  where  a  long  succession  of  bloom  is  required 
throughout  the  autumn,  winter  and  spring  months,  it  is  necessary  to 
sow  at  intervals  until  the  end  of  June,  the  latter  sowing  supplying 
plants  for  late  spring  decoration.  Few  plants  are  more  useful  for  winter 
work  than  Primula  sinensis  and  its  varieties,  and  it  is  therefore  not  at 
all  surprising  to  find  them  generally  grown. 

Before  sowing  the  seeds,  be  sure  that  the  pans  are  well  drained. 
This  is  very  important.  Use  a  compost  of  about  equal  parts  of  leaf 
mould,  fibry  loam,  peat  and  sand,  pressing  the  soil  but  moderately  firm, 
then  apply  with  boiling  water,  and  when  this  has  thoroughly  drained 
away,  the  seeds  may  be  sown,  slightly  covering  them  with  some  of  the 
compost  finely  sifted,  or  sand.  Place  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  pan, 
which  will  help  to  retain  the  moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  afford 
protection  from  insects.  Remove  to  a  temperature  of  about  55°  or  60°, 
which  will  soon  cause  the  seeds  to  germinate  quickly.  If  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  house  or  pit  is  moist,  no  water  will  be  required  until  after 
the  seeds  have  germinated,  and  then  it  must  be  given  very  carefully,  or 
the  tender  seedlings  will  damp  off. 

When  the  plants  are  in  rough  leaf,  remove  to  a  shelf  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  to  a  frame,  and  when  sufficiently  hardened,  place  singly  in 
small  pots.  Do  not  put  the  young  plants  too  low  in  the  pots,  but  allow 
the  heart  of  each  one  to  be  well  above  the  level  of  the  sod.  Should 
they  appear  loose,  secure  with  a  tiny  stake  and  tie  with  matting.  For  the 
final  potting  use  a  compost  of  about  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  well  decayed  manure,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  gritty  sand.  Five 
or  6  inch  pots  are  the  most  useful  sizes,  unless  extra  large  plants  are 
required,  in  which  case  the  buds  must  be  kept  pinched  out,  until  within 
a  few  weeks  of  their  being  required  for  a  display  of  bloom.  Shade  from 
bright  sun,  but  do  not  cause  the  plants  to  become  drawn.  Most  young 
gardeners  have  the  habit  of  throwing  a  mat  across  the  frame,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  what  kinds  of  plants  are  underneath.  This  is  a  mistake,  some 
plants  requiring  a  lighter  degree  of  shade  than  others.  Primulas  included. 
Remove  the  lights  on  every  favourable  occasion,  especially  during  the 
warm  nights  of  summer  and  early  autumn.  The  plants  will  strengthen 
considerably  if  so  treated. — Hedley  Warren. 
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Events  op  the  Week — Several  exhibitions  of  spring  flowers  will 
take  place  during  the  ensuing  week.  A  Narcissus  Show  will  be  held  on 
the  18th  and  19th  at  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  and  on  the  same  dates  the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Spring  Flower  Show  will  take  place.  The  second 
Spring  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Gardens, 
Regent’s  Park,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th. 

-  The  Weathek  in  London. — Bright  and  warm  weather 

continues  in  the  metropolis.  On  Sunday  the  shade  maximum  reading 
in  London  was  as  high  as  76°,  or  just  20°  in  excess  of  the  average  for 
the  month  of  April.  To  find  an  equally  high  reading  we  have,  it  is  true, 
a  very  short  way  to  go  back  ;  for  last  April,  a  month  which  beat  all 
the  records,  the  thermometer  in  London  on  one  occasion  rose  to  82°. 
In  two  other  Aprils  in  the  past  twenty  years  the  thermometer  has  risen 
to  a  higher  point  than  it  did  on  the  8th  inst.,  but  in  all  three  instances 
the  warmer  weather  occurred  after  the  middle  of  the  month.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  were  equally  fine,  and  at  the  time  of  going  to 
press  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  probability  of  a  change. 

-  The  Weathek  in  the  North.— The  last  week  has  been 

dull  throughout,  with  a  persistent  cold  east  wind.  On  Saturday  and  the 
two  following  days  gentle  showers  of  rain  fell ;  Monday  offered  a  little 
misty  sunshine  between  the  showers,  and  Tuesday  morning,  with  a 
change  of  wind  to  south-east  was  dull  but  mild,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  50°  There  is  no  decided  intimation  of  change.  The  rain 
has  told  on  pasture,  and  the  hedges  and  woods  show  a  perceptible  tint 
of  green. — B.  D.,  S.  Fertlishire. 

- The  Roval  Hoeticultdkal  Society’s  Fruit  Show  at 

the  Crystal  Palace. — We  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  it  has 
been  decided  by  the  Council  of  the  above  Society  to  provide  what  is 
certain  to  be  a  great  Exhibition  of  fruit  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year.  As  has  been  previously  intimated,  a 
spectacular  display  is  not  the  sole  object,  but  proceedings  will  be 
instituted  of  an  educational  character  in  connection  with  the  event. 

-  The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  monthly 

meeting  of  the  Committee  which  took  place  at  the  Horticultural  Club, 
Hotel  Windsor,  on  the  30th  ult.,  the  following  special  donations  were 
announced: — The  Market  Harborough  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  per  Mr.  G.  Green,  Secretary,  £l  153.;  a  friend,  per  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  £1  Is. ;  the  young  men  in  the  gardens  of  Harewood 
House,  Leeds,  per  Mr.  J.  Jeffrey,  lOs.  ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  The  Nurseries, 
Chilwell,  Notts,  16i.  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Powell,  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames, 
box,  14s.  ;  and  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society, 
£2.  The  quarterly  payments  to  children  upon  the  Fund,  amounting  to 
£198,  were  ordered  to  be  made. 

-  Bulbs  in  the  London  Parks  and  Gardens. — These 

popular  breathing  spaces  are  now  bright  with  Dutch  bulbous  flowers, 
such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Daffodils.  In  the  gardens  round  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  the  Hyacinths  are  particularly  good.  In  all  there 
are  twenty-four  large  beds  devoted  to  them,  and  amongst  the  varieties 
represented  are  Gigantea,  Baron  Van  Tuyll,  Gertrude,  Mirandolina,  Lord 
Derby,  Robert  Steiger,  Chas.  Dickens,  and  Alba  superbissima.  Many  of 
the  kinds  are  noticeable  in  the  Temple  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park.  The 
Tulips  are  not  yet  quite  at  their  best,  but  the  Daffodils  are  making  a 
most  charming  display. — H. 

-  Impney.  —  Mr.  W.  Davies,  for  several  years  gardener  to 

H.  Fisher,  Esq.,  at  Moxhull  Hall,  Erdington,  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  J.  Corbett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Impney  Hall,  Droitwich,  where  we 
trust  he  will  be  as  successful  as  he  has  been  both  at  Moxhull  and  at 
Woolton  Wood.  He  succeeds  one  of  the  best  of  British  gardeners, 
Mr.  Richard  Parker,  who  it  is  hoped  will  soon  obtain  an  appoint¬ 
ment  commensurate  with  his  admitted  abilities.  Mr.  Parker  has  been 
nearly  ten  years  at  Impney  as  the  worthy  successor  of  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  Her  Majesty’s  accomplished  gardener  at  Windsor  and 
Ficgmore. 


-  Recording  Sunshine  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens. — 

In  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  writes  Mr.  Sowerby,  the  Secretary, 
to  a  daily  contemporary,  among  many  other  forms  of  scientific  apparatus 
in  use  for  meteorological  observations,  two  for  recording  sunshine  are 
the  more  pleasing,  as  being  worked  by  Nature  herself.  One  is  a  tabu¬ 
lated  card  marked  by  the  action  of  the  sun  by  aid  of  a  burning  glass. 
This  records  211  hours  of  sunshine  during  sixty-seven  days  of  the  first 
three  months  of  the  present  year  1894,  against  168  hours  and  fifty-two 
days  of  the  first  three  months  of  1893,  and  135  hours  and  forty-nine 
days  of  1892.  The  other  recording  apparatus,  which,  although  it  does 
not  write  its  notes  in  figures,  is  much  more  valuable  and  pleasing,  is  the 
opening  of  flowers,  and  already  the  blaze  of  colour  now  seen  in  the 
conservatory  in  the  Gardens,  the  light  of  flowers  of  all  climes,  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  special  amount  of  sunshine  now  blessing  old 
England,  and  almost  makes  us  fancy  that  we  are  living  in  the  sunny 
south  of  balmy  climes. 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 

Wakefield  Paxton  Society  Mr.  W.  Hudson,  Sandal,  gave  a  lecture  on 
“  The  Violet.”  The  lecturer,  in  a  characteristic,  though  interesting  way, 
brought  poetry,  mythology,  and  folk-lore  to  his  aid  in  illustrating  the 
popularity  of  this  charming,  odorous,  yet  simple  flower.  His  practical 
recommendations  in  regard  to  its  culture  were  comprehensive  and  to 
the  point,  and  evoked  a  long  discussion,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
Mr.  Hudson  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  useful  and  opportune  discourse. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  over  which  Mr.  W.  Tunnicliffe  presided, 
with  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown  as  vice-chairman. 

-  The  Cuckoo— Early  Asparagus.— Mr.  C.  Orchard  writes 

from  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight ; — “  We  are  having  exceptionally  fine 
spring  weather,  bright  sunshine  all  day  and  heavy  dews  at  night  ; 
vegetation  in  consequence  advancing  rapidly.  Swallows  were  seen  on 
the  4th,  the  cuckoo  heard  on  the  6th,  and  the  nightingale  on  the  7th 
of  the  month,  a  few  days  earlier  than  last  year.  I  began  cutting 
Asparagus  out  of  doors  on  Saturday,  March  3l8t,  a  week  earlier  than 
last  year.”  Mr.  G.  R.  Allis,  Oldwarden,  Biggleswade,  informs  us  that 
the  cuckoo  was  first  heard  there  on  the  Ist  inst.  A  gentleman 
informs  us  that  he  cut  the  first  dish  of  Asparagus  from  his  garden  in 
Sussex  on  the  Ist  inst. 

-  Rule  of  Thumb  Gardening. — It  was  in  no  controversial 

spirit  that  I  entered  a  protest  against  the  term  rule  of  thumb  as 
applied  to  the  gardening  profession,  but  merely  a  vindication  of  the 
plain  truth,  and  as  a  friendly  hint  from  one  of  the  reading  public  to 
let  us  have  our  mental  food  in  a  palatable  and  digestible  form.  Most 
middle-aged  men  have  seen  and  followed  a  revolution  in  many  gardening 
practices,  and  the  horticultural  press  is  a  standing  protest  to  the  term  as 
applied  to  the  vocation.  “  A.  D.”  (page  261)  says  that  it  is  not  enough 
that  any  practice  in  horticulture  should  be  successful  to  justify  that 
practice.  I  say  that  is  quite  enough,  and  that  the  successful  horticulture 
duly  recorded  in  the  gardening  journals  is  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  term  rule  of  thumb  as  applied  to  gardening. — R.  M. 

-  The  Year  2000. — M.  Berthelot  delivered  a  remarkable  speech 

at  the  banquet  of  the  Syndical  Chamber  of  Chemical  Product  Manu¬ 
facturers  at  Paris  last  Friday  night.  M.  Berthelot’s  subject  was  “  The 
World  in  the  Year  2000.”  After  saying  that  is  if  a  spiritual  chemistry 
could  be  discovered  to  change  human  nature  as  deeply  as  chemical 
science  could  modify  the  globe,  he  continued,  says  a  “  Daily  News  ” 
correspondent : — “  This  change  will  be  greatly  due  to  chemistry  utilising 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  central  heat  of  the  globe.  With  such  a 
source  of  heat  all  chemical  transformation  will  be  easy.  The  production 
of  alimentary  matters  will  be  a  consequence.  This  production  is  in 
principle  resolved,  and  has  been  for  forty  years,  by  the  syntheses  of 
grease  and  oils.  That  of  hydrates  of  carbon  is  going  on,  and  that  of 
nitrogenous  substances  is  not  far  off.  When  energy  can  be  cheaply 
obtained  food  can  be  made  from  carbon  taken  from  carbonic  acid, 
hydrogen  taken  from  water,  and  nitrogen  taken  from  the  air.  What 
work  the  vegetables  have  so  far  done  science  will  soon  be  able  to  do 
better,  and  with  far  greater  profusion,  and  independently  of  seasons  or 
evil  microbes  or  insects.  There  will  then  be  no  passion  to  own  land, 
beasts  need  not  be  bred  for  slaughter,  man  will  be  milder  and  more 
moral,  and  barren  regions  may  be  preferable  to  fertile  as  habitable 
places,  because  they  will  not  be  pestiferous  from  ages  of  manuring,  The 
reign  of  chemistry  will  beautify  the  planet.  There  will  under  it  be  no 
need  to  disfigure  it  with  the  geometrical  works  of  the  agriculturist,  or 
with  the  grime  of  factories  and  chimneys.  It  will  recover  its  verdure  and 
flora.  The  earth  will  be  a  vast  pleasure  garden,  and  the  human  race  will 
live  in  peace  and  plenty.” 
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We  are  informed  that  Prof.  O.  Mattirolo  has  been  appointed 
Extraordinary  Professor  of  Botany  and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  the  University  of  Bologna. 

_  DEA.TH  OP  Mr.  Hugh  Gower.— We  regret  to  hear  of  the 

death  at  Kingston-on-Thames  on  Friday,  30th  ult.,  of  Mr.  Hugh  Gower 
in  his  eighty-second  year.  For  upwards  of  fifty  years  Mr.  Gower  was 
manager  to  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  &  Son. 

_  Queen  Wasps. — Mr.  K.  E.  Brain,  Eydon  Hall,  Northampton, 

writes ; _ “  I  killed  a  queen  wasp  on  the  14th  of  January  last  in  an 

early  vinery,  and  have  succeeded  in  killing  seventeen  since.  Wasps 
are  unusually  plentiful  in  the  southern  division  of  this  county.” 

_  Mr.  Smee’s  Fruit. — We  are  informed  that  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee 

sent  his  collection  of  fruit,  for  which  a  medal  was  awarded  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  to  the  Swanley  Horticul- 
tural  College,  The  gift  is  much  appreciated  there,  and  the  specimens 
are  valued  for  purposes  of  study,  comparison,  and  identification  by  the 
students. 

-  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Spring 

Show.— Through  a  misdirection  a  report  of  the  spring  Show  of  this 
Society,  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  4th  and  5th,  only  reached  us  on 
Wednesday  as  our  pages  were  being  prepared  for  press.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  a  fine  Exhibition,  plants,  flowers,  and  fruit 
making  an  effective  display. 

-  Ellam’s  Dwarf  Cabbage. — I  herewith  send  a  sample  of  the 

above-named  Cabbage,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a 
useful  early  spring  variety.  I  have  seen  it  spoken  highly  of  in  the 
columns  of  the  Journal  of  Horticxdture,  and  can  testify  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  serviceable  Cabbages  grown.  I  made  two  sowings  on 
July  6th  and  August  6th,  1893,  respectively,  and  commenced  to  cut 
from  the  first  sowing  on  March  20th.  I  had  only  about  two  dozen  run 
to  seed  from  the  first  sowing  out  of  about  180  plants.  As  the  weather  is 
so  uncertain,  I  think  it  the  best  to  make  two  sowings,  as  the  sooner  one 
gets  them  in  the  more  useful  they  are.  With  the  exception  of  a  week  in 
January  the  weather  here  most  of  the  winter  has  been  very  open,  and 
at  the  present  time  is  quite  summerlike. — William  Roberts,  PeniartTi, 
Merioneth.  [The  Cabbages  sent  by  our  correspondent  were  excellent 
for  the  time  of  year,  being  of  a  fair  size  and  very  firm.] 

-  The  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Peradeniya. — According  to 

a  “  Hand-guide ”  by  Mr.  Henry  Trimen,  F.R.S.,  “These  gardens  were 
opened  in  1821,  six  years  after  the  final  occupation  of  the  Kandyan 
Kingdom  by  the  English.  A  plan  for  a  proper  botanical  garden  in 
Ceylon  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  far  back  as  1810,  the  site 
chosen  being  Slave  Island,  Colombo,  Mr.  W.  Kerr  took  charge  of  this 
establishment  in  1812,  but  he  died  two  years  later,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Moon.  It  was  during  Moon’s  rule  that  the  gardens 
were  moved  to  the  present  site  at  Pdradeniya.  Moon  was  a  diligent 
student  of  the  flora  of  Ceylon,  and  published  a  valuable  work  upon  it, 
but  after  his  death,  in  1825,  a  succession  of  more  or  less  unqualified 
persons  were  placed  in  charge.  With  the  appointment  in  1844,  however, 
of  Mr  George  Gardner,  the  gardens  started  on  the  active,  independent, 
and  useful  existence  which  they  have  since  maintained.  Mr.  Gardner 
died  in  1849,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Thwaites,  who  kept  P^rddeniya 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  died  at 
Kandy  in  1382,  having  never  left  the  island  since  his  arrival.  The 
present  director  has  held  his  position  since  1880.” 

-  Sparrows  and  Cherry  Blossom. — We  are  often  accused  of 

abusing  sparrows  unnecessarily  and  thoughtlessly  by  the  would-be 
friends  of  these  busy  little  birds,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  the  defence  of 
their  present  work— ie,,  cutting  off  the  Cherry  blossom.  A  few  days 
since  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  endeavouring  to  find  out  what  they 
were  really  after,  but  the  only  conclusion  I  could  come  to  was  they  were 
merely  amusing  themselves.  They  were  certainly  not  hunting  for 
either  caterpillars  or  fly,  or,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  if  such  was  the  case 
they  were  extremely  clumsy  in  their  work.  They  seemed  to  me  to  sit 
on  a  branch  and  pluck  all  the  flowers  off  within  reach  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Each  flower  is  seized  by  the  calyx  and  plucked,  so  the  whole 
flower  is  removed  and  dropped  at  once.  In  all  the  Cherry  orchards  in 
this  district  (Faversham)  the  ground  underneath  the  early  varieties  is 
literally  covered  with  the  blossom  that  has  been  nipped  off  in  the 
manner  described.  No  doubt  in  a  season  such  as  the  present,  when  the 
trees  are  loaded  with  flowers,  very  little  harm  is  done,  but  in  seasons 
when  there  is  a  paucity  of  bloom  there  is  a  great  amount  of  damage. 
Some  growers  assert  the  sparrows  do  far  more  harm  in  the  orchards  at 
this  period  than  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. — Jas.  B.  Riding. 


- Hyacinth  Show  and  Royalty.— Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage 

and  Son,  Haarlem,  inform  us  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  of 
the  Netherlands,  accompanied  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Wilhelmina, 
visited  their  spring  Show  of  Hyacinths  on  Saturday,  April  7th. 

-  Richmond  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  summer  Show 

of  this  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Old  Deer  Park,  Richmond,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  27th.  Mr.  C.  Capel  Smith,  Belle  Vue  Lodge,  Richmond,  is  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  from  whom  particulars  and  schedules  may  be 
obtained. 

-  Bergamotte  Esperen  Pear. — We  had  the  above  from 

pyramid  trees  in  use  as  late  as  the  2ad  of  the  present  month,  and 
the  flavour  was  excellent,  probably  owing  to  the  hot  and  bright 
summer.  On  the  other  hand  Easter  Beurr6  from  a  north  wall,  as  a 
dessert  fruit,  was  useless. — R.  M.,  Neiohury. 

- Lectures  on  Meteorology  in  Relation  to  Hygiene. — 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  and  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  the  undermentioned  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  Parkes 
Museum  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  at  8.30  p.m.  April  23rd,  “Instru¬ 
ments  and  Observations,  and  their  Representation,”  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S. 
April  26th,  “  Temperature  of  Air,  Soil,  and  Water,”  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill, 
F.R.S. E.  April  30th,  “Barometric  Conditions  and  Air  Movements,” 
R.  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  May  3rd,  “Moisture  :  Its  Determination  and 
Measurement,”  W.  Marriott,  F.R.Met.Soc.  May  7th,  “Climate  in 
Relation  to  Health,  and  Geographical  Distribution  of  Disease,”  C.  Theo¬ 
dore  Williams,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  May  10th,  “  Fogs,  Clouds,  and 
Sunshine,”  F.  Gaster,  F.R.Met.Soc.  The  fee  to  non-members  for  the 
course  is  half  a  guinea. 

-  Dundee  Horticultural  Association.  —  The  monthly 

meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Friday  evening  in  last  week. 
John  Machar,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Wade,  Douglas  Terrace,  Broughty  Ferry,  on  “  The  Amaryllis.” 
In  opening  the  subject  he  gave  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  plant 
into  this  country,  and  referred  to  the  vast  improvements  made  in  recent 
years  by  crossing  and  hybridising.  Mr.  Wade  said,  that  to  grow 
Amaryllises  to  perfection  they  must  have  a  rich  soil,  and  careful 
attention  given  to  watering  up  to  flowering  time.  After  blooming,  and 
whilst  making  their  growth,  the  plants  require  an  abundance  of  mois¬ 
ture  ;  but  when  this  is  completed  they  should  be  dried  off,  and  left  to 
rest  for  three  or  four  months.  An  interesting  discussion  followed.  The 
exhibits  consisted  of  several  beautiful  Amaryllises,  from  Messrs, 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  London. — J.  M.  C. 

-  Wistaria  sinensis. — Whenever  seen  in  good  condition  this 

must,  I  think,  be  considered  one  of  the  grandest  of  hardy  climbers. 
Unfortunately  it  is  often  sadly  abused  in  the  matter  of  pruning  and 
training.  It  is  not  a  suitable  climber  for  planting  in  positions  where  wall 
space  is  limited,  but  requires  plenty  of  room  to  ramble  at  will.  In 
training  young  plants  I  like  to  dispose  the  main  branches  thinly,  about 
18  inches  asunder,  till  two-thirds  of  the  allotted  wall  space  is  covered. 
The  side  shoots  are  then  laid  in  9  inches  apart  till  the  whole  surface  is 
evenly  covered,  a  perfect  sheet  of  pendulous  flowers  is  then  obtained. 
When  any  of  the  side  branches  become  weak  or  unsatisfactory  they  are 
cut  away,  and  young  shoots  laid  in  during  the  summer.  This  plan  is 
far  more  satisfactory  than  the  orthodox  one  of  spurring  closely  each  year 
till  the  gnarled  shoots  become  weak  and  unsightly.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  a  plant  covering  an  area  of  600  square  feet,  which 
furnishes  a  feast  of  floral  beauty,  once  seen,  to  be  long  remembered. 
— H.  D. 

-  Trees  in  London. — “  A  Strand  Man  ”  writes : — “  The  trees 

and  shrubs  in  our  London  squares  and  other  pleasure  grounds  are  apt 
to  grow  faded  and  shabby  long  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf ;  but  they 
have  as  a  rule  the  advantage  of  gladdening  the  eye  with  the  sight  of 
foliage  rather  earlier  than  the  v'lgetation  in  the  country.  At  this 
moment  anyone  who  will  turn  out  of  the  roaring  Strand  into  that 
pleasant  little  nook,  the  grave  ground  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  the 
historical  Palace  of  the  Savoy,  will  be  rewarded  with  the  sight  of  a 
Poplar  in  almost  full  foliage.  Its  shade  in  the  bright  sunshine  to¬ 
day  appeared  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  London  sparrows,  who 
gathered  in  numbers  in  its  branches,  keeping  up  a  great  chirping  and 
twittering,  which,  without  begging  the  question  whether  ‘  birds  con¬ 
fabulate  or  no,’  which  Jean  Jacques  and  the  poet  Cowper  have 
familiarised  us  with,  expressed,  I  should  say,  either  articulately  or 
inarticulately,  a  lively  sense  of  the  advantagts  of  living  in  town  in  the 
spring.  Of  course,  it  is  the  shelter  of  this  peaceful  retirement  which 
encourages  the  Poplar  to  clothe  itself  thus  early.  Its  neighbours,  the 
Limes  and  the  Planes,  have  only  just  burst  their  buds.” 
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-  Broccoli  and  Frost.— Referring  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 

John  Chinnery  (page  260)  of  his  Broccoli  plants  withstanding  the  test 
of  tS3°  of  frost,  we  registered  22°  and  lost  75  per  cent,  of  Spring  White 
and  60  per  cent,  of  Main  Crop  and  Model.  A  late  foreman  of  mine  now 
in  Yorkshire,  when  writing  a  few  weeks  since,  states,  “  We  have  had 
32°  of  frost.  All  my  Broccoli  are  killed,  and  my  Brussels  Sprouts  quite 
spoiled.”  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  differences  in  experiences 
indicated  1 — Hackwood. 

-  March  Weather  in  Scotland. — Mr.  G.  M’Dougall,  Stirling, 

writes  : — Total  rainfall  for  the  last  month  amounted  to  2  929  inches, 
which  fell  on  fourteen  days  ;  greatest  fall  on  any  day  0  590  inch  on  the 
7th.  Frost  was  recorded  on  sixteen  nights  ;  coldest  night,  the  17th, 
with  25  8°;  coldest  day,  the  11th,  with  43-2°  ;  warmest  night,  the  20th, 
with  44°  ;  warmest  day,  the  26th,  with  64°.  Mean  maximum,  519°; 
mean  minimum,  33  4°.  There  was  no  rain  after  the  14th  until  the  31st, 
when  0‘015  inch  fell.  More  than  30  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  since  the 
ist  of  December. 

-  The  Weather  Last  Month. — March  was  bright  and  dry, 

with  much  less  wind  than  usual,  and  very  little  frost  except  on  the 
17th  and  18th.  The  wind  was  in  a  westerly  direction  eighteen  days. 
The  total  rainfall  was  0  94  inches,  which  fell  on  eighteen  days ;  the 
greatest  daily  fall  being  0‘25  inches  On  12th.  Highest  shade  tempe¬ 
rature,  67°  on  30th ;  lowest,  24°  on  17th ;  mean  daily  maximum, 
53  83°  ;  mean  daily  minimum,  34-00° ;  mean  temperature  of  the 
month,  43  91  ;  lowest  on  grass,  15°  on  17th.  Total  sunshine,  167  hours 
10  minutes. — W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Gastle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

-  The  Weather. — Reports  as  to  the  weather  received  from 

the  country  generally  show  that  in  spite  of  local  thunderstorms  ex¬ 
perienced  in  many  places  last  week  there  are  still  many  districts  in 
which  no  rain  has  fallen  since  the  middle  of  March.  Of  the  stations 
in  daily  communication  with  the  Meteorological  Office  there  are 
four  which  may  lay  claim  to  this  distinction,  the  places  in  question 
being  Shields,  Dungeness,  the  North  Foreland,  and  Valencia  (Ireland). 
At  the  first-mentioned  station  the  period  of  absolute  drought  had  lasted 
up  to  Sunday  morning  for  as  many  as  twenty  days,  while  at  the  three 
other  places  it  had  continued  for  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  days.  Taking 
the  past  three  weeks  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  isolated  localities  in  the  more  central  parts  of  England  and  Ireland 
the  total  rainfall  has  amounted  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  in 
very  many  places  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  drought  of  this  year,  though  less  severe  than  that  of  last, 
has  been  far  more  general,  the  absence  of  rainfall  being  as  great  in 
many  of  ,the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  it  is  in  the  southern 
districts. 

-  An  Ancient  Sequoia.  —  The  .British  Museum  has  recently 

acquired  a  section  of  a  trunk  of  Sequoia  gigantea  from  California, 
having  a  diameter  of  somewhat  over  15|  feet.  We  learn  from  “  Nature  ” 
that  the  annual  rings  have  been  carefully  counted  by  Mr.  Carruthers, 
and  two  years  ago  when  the  tree  was’cut  down  it  was  1330  years  old.  It 
was  then  still  living  and  vigorous.  It  had,  therefore,  attained  already  a 
considerable  age  when  St.  Augustine  intro4uced  Christianity  into  Great 
Britain.  The  rings  indicate  a  remarkably  symmetrical  growth  on  all 
sides  of  the  tree.  For  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  they  show  a  con¬ 
siderable  annual  increase  in  the  girth  of  the  trunk,  getting  gradually 
thinner  as  the  superficies  to  be  covered  became  larger,  and  becoming 
very  thin  for  the  last  three  or  four  centuries.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Carruthers  that  there  were  in  1884  in  all  the 
groves  which  he  visited  trees  of  various  ages,  so  that  Sequoia  is  in  no 
danger  of  early  extinction. 

-  Propagating  Pyrethrums.-^"  Divide  Pyrethrums  and  make 

new  beds”  is  the  somewhat  loose  adviqe  given  to  readers  of  a  provincial 
newspaper  by  some  amateur  correspondent.  I  should  like  to  know  on 
what  experience  that  advice  is  based.  |  My  own  is  that  no  hardy  plants 
divide  so  badly  as  do  Pyrethrums.  In  the  trade  nurseries,  where  the 
work  of  propagation  is  performed  with  considerable  success,  the  rule  is 
to  take  off  young  shoots  in  the  spring  with  pieces  of  root,  if  possible, 
attached  ;  if  not  then  as  ordinary  cuttings  insert  them  singly  into  tiny 
pots,  and  in  sandy  soil,  root  them  in  warmth,  and  thus  increase  stock. 
If  the  roots  be  lifted  as  above  advised  and  be  divided  there  is  always  the 
gravest  danger  that  the  young  shoots  will  be  severed  from  the  roots,  and 
these  can  only  be  propagated  as  cuttings.  Even  when  successfully 
divided  the  plants  take  a  long  time  ere  they  get  hold  of  the  ground, 
often  suffering  much  in  drought  because  they  are  shallow  rooted. 
Amateur  gardeners  could  soon  lose  their  stocks  in  this  way. — D. 


-  Heating  Appliances.  —  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  &  Co.,  King’s 

Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  send  us  a  record  of  the  experiences  of  persons  in 
regard  to  their  patent  upright  tubular  boilers.  In  saying  that  the 
writers  are  well  known  gardeners,  and  who  are  apparently  perfectly 
satisfied,  no  further  testimony  as  to  the  usefulness  and  durability  of  the 
boiler  mentioned  need  be  given. 

- -  Double  Primroses. — Having  shortly  to  introduce  the  subject 

of  the  hardy  Primrose  before  the  members  of  au  influential  gardeners’ 
association,  I  should  very  much  like  to  learn  of  any  northern  florist  who 
has  a  fairly  complete  collection  of  these  fine  old  double  hardy  flowers. 

I  doubt  whether  anything  like  a  representative  collection  can  be  found 
in  England,  in  any  case  in  the  south  or  Midlands.  That  the  plants  are 
of  the  best  coloured  varieties  difficult  to  keep  in  the  south  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Still,  in  commenting  on  double  sorts,  it  is  desirable  to  know 
where  they  can  be  obtained.  A  complete  collection  would  include 
white,  blush,  lilac,  sulphur,  yellow,  rose,  purple,  violet  purple,  and 
crimson,  with  two  others,  platypetala  plena,  and  something  “  crousse,” 
which  I  have  almost  forgotten.  I  have  had  as  many  as  twelve  dis¬ 
tinctive  sorts.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  learn  of  what  varieties 
florists  are  yet  offering.  In  the  south  the  white  and  the  lilac  are 
common  enough,  but  those  only. — A.  D. 

-  A  Flesh-eating  Caterpillar. — Professor  Perrier,  of  the 

Paris  Museum,  according  to  a  daily  contemporary,  recently  stated  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  Mr.  Rouzand,  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences 
of  Montpellier,  has  studied  the  habits  and  metamorphoses  of  a  remark¬ 
able  butterfly,  whose  caterpillar  lives  upon  the  Olive  tree.  This 
lepidopter  was  briefly  described  by  Rambour  sixty  years  ago  under  the 
name  of  Erastria  scicula.  Unlike  its  fellows,  the  caterpillar  of  the 
Erastria  does  not  eat  the  leaves  of  the  tree  upon  which  it  lives,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  despoils  the  latter  of  its  parasites.  It  is  not  herbivorous, 
but  carnivorous,  and  feeds  upon  the  coccinellidre  that  abound  upon 
the  Olive  tree,  and  often  cause  the  death  of  it.  In  addition  to  this 
peculiarity,  this  singular  animal  presents  others  of  great  interest.  In 
its  adult  state  it  is  so  coloured  as  to  exactly  simulate  the  excrement  of 
the  sparrow.  While  very  young  it  hides  itself  under  the  carapace  of 
the  coccinellidse  that  it  devours.  When  a  little  older  it  spins  a  ring 
of  silk  around  such  carapace,  and  thus  enlarges  its  dwelling  in  such  a 
way  that  it  shall  always  be  adapted  to  its  own  size. 

- Birmingham  and  District  Amateur  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation. — There  was  a  very  good  attendance  of  members  at  the  last 
week’s  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  at  their  rooms,  116 
Colmore  Row,  Councillor  Martineau  (Vice-President),  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Arthur  Groves  read  a  paper  on  “The  Town  Garden.”  The  Chair¬ 
man,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  said  that  as  the  prime  object  of  the 
Association  was  to  encourage  the  better  cultivation  of  town  gardens 
they  would  notice  with  delight  the  increased  attention  now  given  to 
the  public  gardens  of  the  city  as  compared  to  a  few  years  ago ;  this 
could  not  but  help  to  stimulate  the  inhabitants  to  do  more  with  their 
own  little  plots  of  garden.  Mr.  Groves  thoroughly  dealt  with  every 
phase  of  town  garden,  and  gave  information  as  to  the  best  time  to 
commence  planting  and  sowing  seeds,  and  also  the  varieties  of  plants 
with  which  amateurs  are  likely  to  be  most  successful.  He  said  her¬ 
baceous  plants  rightly  held  the  foremost  position,  as,  considering  the 
attention  they  required,  what  could  give  more  satisfaction  than  such 
plants  as  Achilleas,  Campanulas,  Helianthus,  Rudbeckias,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  and  Gaillardias?  Creepers  such  as  Clematis  and  Virginian 
Creeper  were  useful  for  covering  bare  walls ;  rockeries  were  very 
picturesque,  and  if  properly  formed  not  only  reminded  one  of  the  natural 
scenery  of  the  country,  but  would  also  hide  any  unsightly  corners  or 
spaces  in  the  garden.  A  good  grass  lawn  was  also  a  great  adjunct  to 
a  town  garden.  He  gave  a  list  of  the  plants  most  suitable  for  growing 
in  a  shady  place.  In  conclusion,  he  strongly  advised  amateurs  to  grow 
plants  of  good  quality,  and  not  more  than  could  be  well  and  easily 
managed,  as  one  good  plant  well  grown  would  give  as  much  or 
more  bloom  than  half  a  dozen  weakly  plants  crowded  together.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Groves  for  his  very  interesting  paper. 
Messrs.  Hy.  Beech,  E.  D.  Clark,  C.  Daniell,  C.  Hartley,  W.  H.  Peake, 
F.  T.  Poulson,  A.  Roe,  H.  Smith,  and  \V.  H.  Wilks  exhibited  plants  in 
pots  and  cut  flowers  ;  Messrs.  W.  B.  Child  and  R.  Sydenham  exhibited 
Narcissi  and  Tulips  not  for  competition.  The  Association  is  at  present 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  the  membership  having  reached  210; 
the  average  attendance  at  the  meetings  is  double  what  it  was  last  year. 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Griflfin,  will  be  pleased  to  nominate  anyone 
who  desires  to  become  a  member.  His  address  is  now  Wychbury, 
Alcester  Road,  Moseley. 
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-  Artedia  squamata.  —  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  writes  to  an 

American  journal: — ‘‘This  yfar  Artedia  squamata,  a  beautiful 
umbelliferous  plant  from  Asia  Minor,  will  be  sent  out.  It  resembles  in 
shape  Nigella  damascena.  The  leaves  are  finely  cut,  and  the  creamy 
white  flowers  2  inches  across,  which  appear  in  great  abundance,  are 
sure  to  find  admirers.  The  outer  circle  of  florets  are  broad-shaped, 
and  thus  the  flower  seems  to  b:  substantial  and  elegant  too.” 

-  Torquay  District  Gardeners’  Association. — The  second 

annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  took  place  on  Friday,  April  6th, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Smale  taking  the  chair  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
President  (Mr.  W.  Lavers).  The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  C.  Smale) 
reported  a  balance  in  hand  of  £15,  and  a  total  membership  of  120.  It 
was  intended  to  use  a  portion  of  the  balance  in  the  purchase  of  a  large 
bookcase,  as  several  valuable  works  of  reference  had  been  presented  to 
the  Society,  including  two  vols.  of  Don’s  “  Botany,”  by  Mr.  W.  Lavers, 
and  twenty-five  bound  vols.  of  Journal  of  Horticulture,  by  Mr.  W. 
Ainstie.  Twelve  papers  of  a  high  order  of  merit  had  been  read  during 
the  past  session,  and  the  Association  was  in  a  successful  and  flourishing 
condition.  Dr.  Hamilton  Ramsay  was  elected  President  for  1894-5, 
other  officers  and  Committee  being  also  appointed. 

-  Edgeworthia  chrysantha. — Writing  to  the  “  Garden  and 

Forest,”  Mr.  Watson  of  Kew  says,  “  This  is  a  handsome  winter-flowering 
shrub  which  does  not  appear  to  be  known  in  horticulture,  although 
introduced  from  China  by  Fortune  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew  it  is  represented  by  a  large  bush  5  feet  high,  with 
numerous  thick  stems,  branched  above,  and  bearing  in  summer  terminal 
clusters  of  broad  lanceolate  green  leaves  which  fall  off  in  the  autumn, 
and  are  succeeded  in  February  by  terminal  ball-like  umbels  of  bright 
lemon-yellow  Daphne-like  fragrant  flowers.  These  last  several  weeks, 
gradually  changing  colour  to  creamy  white  ;  they  are  attractive  to  the 
eye  throughout,  and  exhale  a  most  alluring  Violet-like  odour.  Planted 
out  in  a  border  of  good  soil  this  shrub  has  taken  care  of  itself  for  many 
years,  but  it  has  never  flowered  so  freely  as  this  year.  It  may  be 
propagated  either  by  division  or  from  cuttings.” 


DAFFODILS  AND  THE  WEATHER. 

One  hears  murmurs  of  complaint  this  year  from  growers  of  these 
deservedly  popul  ir  flowers,  the  complaint  being  that  the  bulbs  are 
coming  up  badly,  and  the  flowers  are  deficient  in  length  of  stalk.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  on  the  27th  ult.  were  particularly  fine.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  favourably  in  our  own  case,  as  the  somewhat  cool  soil  on 
which  they  are  grown  seems  favourable  to  them  during  a  dry  time  like 
the  present,  and  Narcissi  of  all  kinds  are  sending  up  strong  foliage  and 
good  flowers  in  abundance.  Although  judged  in  the  light  of  the  leafage 
of  the  hedges,  and  opening  of  the  fruit  bloom,  the  season  is  not  so  early 
as  that  of  1893,  yet  the  Daffodils  are  distinctly  earlier.  This  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  bulbs  being  thoroughly  ripened  last  summer.  The 
extremely  warm  sunshine  of  the  last  ten  days  or  so  has  brought  on  all 
kinds  at  a  great  pace,  and  if  it  continues  for  another  week  we  shall  have 
everything  out  at  once.  At  the  present  time  good  blooms  of  early  kinds, 
such  as  Golden  Spur,  obvallaris,  and  Telamonius  plenus,  are  to  be  found 
in  abundance  ;  while  much  later  varieties,  such  as  Horsfieldi,  Empress, 
Emperor,  Maximus,  Leedsi  in  variety,  and  incompaiabilis  of  sorts  are 
opening  fast. 

This  rushing  into  bloom  all  at  once  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
flowering  season  is  greatly  curtailed  thereby,  and  flowers  opening  in  such 
hot  weather  never  last  long,  I  think  those  varieties  of  incomparabilis 
having  orange  stained  cups  show  less  red  in  a  hot  season,  at  any  rate 
there  is  a  marked  absence  of  colour  in  such  this  year.  Of  Narcissi  now 
in  flower  or  showing  bud  the  following  are  most  worthy  of  notice  ; — 

Golden  Spur  was  the  first  to  open,  and  it  is  quite  the  finest  of  the 
early  yellow  Daffodils,  but  is  not  so  robust  in  constitution  as  it 
might  be.  The  Tenby  is,  of  course,  a  little  gem,  but  is  not  seen  at  its 
best  here,  as  the  soil  does  not  suit  it.  Countess  of  Annesley  is  a  splendid 
early  yellow,  and  with  us  it  is  a  marvel  of  productiveness,  the  strong 
bulbs  sending  up  three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  flowers  each,  and  this 
after  the  bulbs  have  been  divided  as  much  as  possible  before  planting. 
Princeps  is  now  at  its  best,  and  is  a  very  fine  and  graceful  flower,  but  is 
not  quite  so  free  as  one  would  wish.  Sir  Watkin  seems  very  much  at 
home  with  us,  and  is  in  full  glory.  I  counted  eight  blooms  on  one  bulb 
the  other  day,  and  this  a  bulb  planted  last  autumn,  not  one  which  had 
been  left  undisturbed  fora  year  or  two.  Leedsi,  Duchesse  de  Brabant, 
poeticus  ornatus,  Burbidgei  (type),  Burbidgei  Agnes  Barr,  and  Stella  may 
be  quoted  as  very  free  blooming  varieties.  Madame  De  Graaff,  the  giant 
white  Daffodil,  is  coming  up  very  strongly,  the  best  bulbs  sending  up 
three  buds  apiece. 

During  this  dry  weather  frequent  stirrings  with  the  Dutch  hoe  are 
very  beneficial,  as  it  admits  warm  air,  and  prevents  the  soil  setting 
hard  round  the  neck  of  bulb,  which  checks  the  full  development  of 
foliage  and  flower  stalk.  With  a  warm  summer  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
crop  of  sound,  well-ripened  bulbs,  equal  to  those  of  last  season — better  we 
can  hardly  hope  for.— J.  Duncan  Pearson,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts.  ‘ 


Masdevallia  gargantua. 

This  interesting  Orchid  was  exhibited  in  splendid  condition  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  13th  ult.,  when 
a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  it.  Masdevallia  gargantua 
belongs  to  the  Chimsera  section,  and  is  well  represented  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  (fig.  46).  The  flower  is  stout  in  sub¬ 
stance,  the  sepals  and  petals  pale  yellow,  the  lip  very  broad  and  of 
a  purplish  brown  colour. 

Dendrobium  superbum  Huttoni. 

The  illustration  (fig.  45)  on  page  275  depicts  a  bloom  of  Den¬ 
drobium  superbum  Huttoni,  which  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  S.W.,  on  the  27th 
ult.  The  plant  in  question,  for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded  by  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  bore  a  moderate  number  of  flowers,  and  it  appears  to  be 
an  excellent  form.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  as  is  the  front 
portion  of  the  lip,  the  throat  being  purplish  crimson. 

Orchids  at  Chelsea. 

The  effect  of  the  past  hot  dry  weather  are  plainly  discernible 
in  the  Orchid  houses  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The 
blooms  which  were  opening  quickly  developed,  and  as  rapidly 
passed  away.  As  a  natural  consequence  flowers  are  not  to  be  seen 
in  very  great  abundance  at  the  present  time,  but  though  they  may 
lack  somewhat  in  numbers,  the  high  standard  of  excellence  always 
seen  here  is  fully  maintained.  The  large  house  devoted  mainly 
to  Cattleyas  contains  some  exceptionally  handsome  forms  of 
C.  Trianae,  varying  from  blooms  with  a  deep  rich  crimson  lip  to 
almost  pure  white.  In  the  pleasant  rockery  were  noticeable 
Vanda  tricolor,  the  deliciously  scented  Cymbidium  eburneum,  a 
grand  spike  of  a  beautifully  coloured  form  of  Phaius  Wallichi,  and 
a  charming  piece  of  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum.  .Cypripediums 
are  flowering  sparsely  just  now,  but  a  few  of  great  merit  are  to  be 
seen.  Odontoglossums  are  in  fine  condition,  though  not  great  in 
numbers. — H. 

Orchids — Cultural  Notes. 

The  warm  sunny  days  of  the  past  three  weeks  have  brought 
the  flowers  on  rapidiy,  and  houses  devoted  to  Orchids  are  now  very 
gay.  Where  no  structure  or  compartment  is  set  apart  for  flowering 
plants,  care  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  blossoms  from  injury  by 
water,  as  frequent  dampings  have  now  to  be  resorted  to  to  maintain 
a  fairly  humid  atmosphere.  The  ventilators  should  be  opened 
slightly  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  morning  when  fine,  the  little 
heat  left  on  the  pipes  after  the  fires  are  banked  up  will  prevent  any 
fall  in  the  temperature,  and  a  gradual  rise  with  the  sun  is  much 
more  natural  and  advisable  than  waiting  for  a  given  degree  before 
ventilating. 

Aerides  odorata,  A.  Fieldingi,  and  others  that  were  repotted  or 
surface  dressed  last  month  will  now  be  pushing  roots  and  flower 
spikes,  and  a  watch  must  be  kept  for  woodlice,  cockroaches,  and 
other  nocturnal  insects  which  prey  on  the  large  fleshy  roots  to  the 
serious  detriment  of  the  plants.  Cattleyas  Triange  and  Percivaliana, 
also  Laelia  superbiens,  as  they  go  out  of  bloom  should  be  examined 
and  cleaned,  and  may  be  repotted  if  this  is  necessary.  The  leads 
ought  to  be  kept  as  far  away  from  the  rims  of  the  pots  as  is 
convenient.  This  will  keep  the  roots  in  the  pots  and  obviate  the 
necessity  of  repotting  for  a  couple  of  years  at  least  provided  good 
lasting  material  is  used. 

Cypripediums  will  now  require  increased  supplies  of  water  at 
the  roots,  but  the  foliage  must  not  be  syringed.  If  much  moisture 
gathers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  on  the  young  growths  it  will 
cause  them  to  decay,  and  mischief  may  be  done  before  this  is 
noticed. 

Burlingtonias,  lonopsis,  Snphronitis,  and  other  plants  of  small 
growth  on  blocks  or  in  baskets  need  care  at  this  season,  and  any 
little  irregularities  of  compost  put  right  before  the  new  roots  are 
far  advanced.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of 
water  at  the  roots,  therefore  examine  them  at  least  once  daily. 
Dipping  the  plants  is  preferable  to  watering  from  a  can  or  syringe 
for  all  plants  that  are  suspended. 

Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  green  fly  on  the  advancing  spikes  of 
Oncidiums  and  Odontoglossums.  Diligently  keep  them  under  by 
passing  a  damp  sponge  ovfr  the  spikes  and  there  will  be  no  need 
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of  fumigating,  always  a  dangerous  operation  with  pseudo-bulbous 
Orchids. 

Thrips  are  often  troublesome  on  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 
and  if  time  can  be  spared  for  cleansing  these  before  they  come 
into  flower  it  will  be  well  spent.  First  immerse  the  entire  plants 
in  tepid  water,  and  if  there  are  any  insects  in  the  pots  this  will 
drive  them  out.  While  they  are  still  wet  dip  the  heads  in  a  weak 
solution  of  softsoap,  to  which  has  been  added  a  little  tobacco 
water.  Lay  the  plants  on  their  sides  to  drain,  so  that  the  soapy 
liquid  runs  away  from  the  compost,  and  when  nearly  dry  give  a 
thorough  washing  of  clean  water  from  the  syringe.  To  prevent 


Short,  crisp  sentences  are  essential  to  make  a  book  readable,  and 
to  bring  out  the  salient  points.  Grammatical  errors  are  likewise 
noticeable  in  the  letterpress.  Critics  will  also  find  a  defect  in  the 
illustrations.  About  fourteen  are  given,  the  majority  being 
“  process  ”  representations  of  plants.  These  the  inexperienced 
will  have  some  difficulty  in  recognising,  inasmuch  as  the  usual 
references  are  not  printed  beneath  them,  but  obscurely  on  other 
pages.  Omissions  of  this  kind  will  scarcely  be  appreciated  by 
beginners,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  a  second  addition  is  required, 
that  the  work  will  be  thoroughly  revised.  This  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  tautological  phrases  which  mar  an  otherwise  useful 


Fig.  46.— MASDEVALLIA  GARGANTUA. 


slugs  getting  at  the  spikes  stand  the  plants  on  inverted  pots  placed 
in  saucers  filled  with  water.  C.  citrosmum  must  be  kept  quite  dry 
at  the  roots  until  the  flower  spikes  can  be  seen  in  the  apex  of  the 
young  growth,  after  which  plenty  of  water  should  be  given. 

Keep  all  pots  and  stages  perfectly  clean,  as  this  helps  to 
maintain  a  sweet  atmosphere  in  the  houses,  and  light  sprinklings  of 
soot  and  lime  under  the  stages  will  be  found  of  great  benefit  to 
the  plants. — H.  R.  R. 

The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivators’  Guide  Book. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  “  The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivators’ 
Guide  Book,”  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Burberry,  Orchid  grower  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Highbury,  near  Birmingham. 
Being  an  expert  cultivator  the  author  has  dealt  with  his  subject  in 
a  practical  manner,  but  from  a  literary  point  of  view  the  book  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  success.  In  the  first  place  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  read.  The  opening  paragraph  constitutes  a  sentence  of 
168  words,  and  s’milar  instances  frequently  occur  in  the  pages. 


publication.  As  may  be  expected,  however,  the  cultural  details 
are  excellent,  and  the  following  extract,  referring  to  Phalsenopsis 
Schilleriana,  is  an  example  : — 

“  This  Orchid  is  one  that  has  baffled  many  good  growers,  even  those 
who  have  everything  that  is  necessary  to  successful  cultivation  within 
their  reach,  yet  from  some  unexplainable  reason  they  fail  to  make 
much  headway  with  this  plant.  This  is  somewhat  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  as  others  who  only  give  ordinary  care  and  attention  obtain 
excellent  results,  much  seeming  to  depend  upon  the  house  in  which  it 
is  grown.  I,  however,  advise  everyone  to  give  it  a  trial,  for  if  the 
place  suits  it  the  plant  is  of  great  interest,  even  when  not  in  bloom,  on 
account  of  its  handsome  foliage.  /aca 

“  Its  handsome  flowers  are  produced  on  long  branching  spikes  from 
Dcccmoer  to  February,  and  are  of  a  soft  pale  mauve  tint,  and  it  should 
be  grown  in  baskets  suspended  near  the  glass  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
house,  too  much  bright  light  being  injurious,  and  it  should  be  placed 
into  the  basket  in  much  the  same  way  as  recommended  for  Aerides 
odoratum,  simply  fixing  in  the  sphagnum  over  a  good  drainage  of  crocks 
and  charcoal,  and  the  foliage  will  then  droop  over  the  sides  of  the 
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basket.  Give  a  liberal  supply  of  water  during  the  summer,  but  less, 
and  with  great  discretion,  during  the  winter,  never  allowing  the 
sphagnum  to  get  dust  dry,  or  the  plant,  having  no  pseudo-bulbs,  will 
lose  its  foliage,  which  is  prejudicial  to  future  growth.  It  should  be 
grown  at  the  warmest  part  of  the  house  and  its  leaves  occasionally 
sponged  to  keep  down  insects,  using  tobacco  powder  if  thrip  appears. 

“  Phalaenopsis  are  at  times  injuriously  affected  by  a  watery  spot 
forming  on  the  leaves,  and  this  should  at  once  be  cut  away  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  it  will  soon  spread  and  eat  away  the  leaf,  and  generally 
speaking  when  this  disease  occurs  the  idea  of  successfully  growing  the 
plant  may  be  abandoned.  The  spot  is  often  produced  from  some  fault 
in  management,  such  as  from  a  very  cold  temperature,  keeping  the 
plants  saturated  in  winter,  or  some  other  cause.” 

Apart  from  the  slight  defects  pointed  out,  “  The  Amateur 
Orchid  Cultivators’  Guide  Book  ”  can  be  recommended  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  this  phase  of  gardening.  Lists  of  the  most 
suitable  Orchids  for  warm,  intermediate,  and  cool  structures  are 
included,  with  hints  as  to  the  management  of  the  species  and 
varieties  enumerated.  The  work  comprises  about  150  pages,  is 
well  printed,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  published,  as 
advertised,  at  2s.  6d.  by  Messrs.  Blake  &  Mackenzie,  Liverpool. 


NOTES  AT  MESSRS.  KER'S. 

At  any  season  of  the  year  something  of  interest  may  be  seen  at  the 
well-kept  nurseries  of  Messrs.  R.  P,  Ker  &  Sons,  Aigburth,  near  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  Cyclamens  are  nearly  over  now,  there  being  hundreds  of 
plants  carrying  substantial  looking  seed  pods  ;  but  the  Amaryllises  and 
Imantophyllums  make  a  grand  display. 

The  house  in  which  the  Amaryllises  are  exhibited  is  a  span-roofed 
structure  56  feet  by  20  feet,  arranged  with  outside  stages  and  a  central 
bed.  The  plants  are  mostly  in  5-inch  pots,  and  are  in  the  main  carrying 
two  spikes  each,  many  containing  four  and  five  flowers  on  a  spike.  Some 
of  the  flowers  measure  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  segments  are 
stout  in  texture.  About  1500  bulbs  are  in  flower,  with  many  more  to 
succeed  them,  and  maintain  a  display  until  the  end  of  April.  A  few  of 
the  best  varieties  are  as  follows.  In  the  dark  kinds  I  noticed  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Sultan,  Terentian,  Black  Prince,  Crimson  King,  and  Scarlet  King, 
the  three  latter  being  superb  both  for  size  and  colour.  Of  light  reds. 
Mercury,  The  Warrior,  Bndymion,  and  Momus  were  excellent.  Red 
and  white  included  Daphne,  a  splendid  large  bloom  of  great  texture, 
certainly  the  best  in  its  class  ;  Melpomene,  Aspasia,  and  Eurydice  ; 
while  among  the  light  shades  there  were  Virgin  Queen,  Fairy  Queen,  and 
Albescens. 

The  Imantophyllums  are  also  models  of  what  can  be  done  by  careful 
hybridisation.  There  are  about  500  plants  now  flowering.  They  are  of 
dwarf,  robust  habit,  with  stout  spikes,  carrying  a  large  number  of 
flowers  of  distinct  shades  and  perfect  form.  Many  other  choice  plants 
are  to  be  seen,  but  with  the  mention  of  the  two  large  houses  of  Kentias 
I  must  bring  my  account  of  the  present  visit  to  a  close. — A  VISITOE, 


ACRES  OF  WALLFLOWERS. 

To  see  a  mass  of  Wallflowers  covering  a  space  of  four  acres  is  a  sight 
to  behold  during  the  month  of  April  when  the  plants  are  fully  in  bloom, 
the  air  being  loaded  with  perfume.  The  effect  of  such  a  mass  is  so 
different  to  that  created  by  a  few  beds  in  the  flower  garden.  For  the 
latter  purpose  the  method  of  culture  differs  entirely,  and  for  obvious 
reasons,  that  the  beds  are  occupied  during  the  summer,  and  are  not 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  “  Walls,”  as  they  are  termed  by  the 
market  men,  until  the  early  part  and  very  often  the  end  of  October, 
whereas  in  the  other  case  directly  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle 
easily  they  are  planted  where  they  are  to  flower,  and  thus  escape  the 
check  experienced  in  flower-bed  culture.  Plants  grown  for  market  are 
thus  enabled  to  be  almost  double  the  size  of  those  cultivated  for  private 
use,  and  give  a  corresponding  return.  Sandy  land  that  has  been  well  dug 
and  manured  for  a  previous  crop  is  preferable  to  that  which  is  heavy  in 
texture  for  Wallflower  culture.  Not  only  is  it  better  for  the  plants 
themselves,  but  the  labour  in  keeping  down  weeds  is  less  than  in  heavy 
soil. 

A  visit  to  a  market  garden  disclosed  the  fact  that  early  preparations 
had  been  made,  for  the  next  year’s  supply  of  Wallflowers  were  already 
in  a  forward  state.  Two  bed^,  4  feet  wide,  and  fully  250  yards  long, 
had  been  sown  ;  in  fact,  tbe  plants  were  just  showing  above  tbe  soil, 
the  seed  having  been  sown  tbe  last  week  in  March,  as  much  as  12  lbs.  of 
seed  being  required,  which  to  the  inexperienced  in  market  garden  culture, 
will  appear  an  enormous  amount,  A  warm  shower  coming  now  would 
incite  the  plants  to  a  rapid  growth.  By  this  method  of  culture  the  first 
favourable  chance  can  be  seized  after  rain  to  plant  out  a  large  number 
of  seedlings,  thus  much  labour  in  watering  the  small  plants  is  saved. 
The  plants  are  dibbled  thinly  in  rows  where  they  are  to  flower ;  thus 
they  grow  bushy  and  produce  a  number  of  side  branches,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  greater  number  of  flower  spikes.  The  variety  is  of  the 
ordinary  Covent  Garden  strain,  dark  red.  Where  the  seed  is  saved  upon 
the  ground  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  care  in  weeding  out  faulty  plants, 
or  the  colour  will  soon  deteriorate. — E.  M. 


Rose  Show  Fixtures  in  1894. 

June  tSth  (Wednesday). — Colchester.f 

„  26th  (Tuesday) — Westminster  (R.H.S.). 

„  27(h  (Wednesday). — Windsor  (N.R.S.). 

„  28th  (Thursday). — Canterbury,  Eltham,  and  Sutton. 

,,  30th  (.Saturday). — Sittingbourne. 

July  3rd  (Tuesday). — Farningham  and  Bagshot. 

,,  3rd  (Tuesday), — Diss. 

„  4th  (Wednesday). — Croydon  and  Reigate. 

„  5th  (Thursday). — Hereford  and  Norwich. 

„  7th  (S.iturday).— Crystal  Palace  (N.R.S.) 

„  10th  (Tuesday). — Gloucester  and  Wolverhampton.* 

„  11th  (Wednesday). — Hitchin. 

„  11th  (Wednesday). — King’s  Lynn. 

„  12ih  (Thursday). — Bath,  Harleston,  Woodbridge,  and  Worksop. 

„  17ch  (Tuesday). — Helensburgh. 

„  19th  (Thursday). — Halifax  (N.R  S.).,  Halesworth,  and  Trentham. 

„  21st  (Saturday). — Manchester. 

„  26th  (Thursday). — Southwell. 

*  A  Show  lasting  three  days.  f  A  Show  lasting  two  days. 

Any  date  of  Rose  shows,  or  of  other  horticultural  exhibitions  where 
Roses  form  a  leading  feature,  not  named  above,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
as  soon  as  fixed,  for  insertion  in  future  lists.  —  EDWARD  Mawlbt, 
Roselank,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

Our  Future  New  Roses. 

“  D,,  Deal's,"  remarks,  page  264,  on  doubtful  rew  French  productions, 
in  tbe  light  of  their  being  acquisitions,  are  thoroughly  to  the  point.  I 
only  wish  he  had  further  accentuated  his  criticism  by  naming  those 
few  Roses  which  he  says  Mr.  Prince  approves,  and  I  trust  the  latter 
gentleman  will  give  “  D.,  Deal"  the  imprimatur  to  publish  the  names 
and  descriptions  of  these  desirable  varieties.  Tbe  past  winter  I  fear 
has  done  incalculable  harm  to  the  greatest  of  our  British  hybridisers,  as 
Mr.  Dickson  of  Newtownards  in  a  recent  note  to  me  stated  his  losses 
of  seedlings  to  have  been  very  great  from  the  effects  of  the  frost  on  the 
5th  January.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  I  know  that  Mr.  Dickson 
had  several  promising  new  Teas.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
most  valuable  additions  to  our  Rose  collections  in  recent  years  have  been 
Teas,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  future  we  may  have  additions  mostly  to 
this  beautiful  class,  and  not,  as  I  notice  a  prominent  rosarian  writing 
recently  in  a  contemporary  prognosticates  will  be  tbe  case,  to  that 
one  which  “  D.,  Deal"  calls  the  “  mongrel  race  of  Hybrid  Teas.”  A 
scathing  term  this,  one  which  I  thoroughly  enjoyed,  appreciated  its 
correctness,  and  hope  it  may  stick,  till  ridicule  brings  a  remedy. 
We  do  not  want  ridiculous  classification  for  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
Rose,  or  superfluous  classes  to  vex  and  irritate  the  uninitiated.  I  only 
wish  I  were  privileged  to  send  you  the  name  and  the  actual  words 
written  by  one  of,  if  not  the  very  greatest  of  our  professionals  on  this 
unnecessary  classification.  He  now  regrets  his  assent  to  it,  and  no  doubt 
others  do  too.  But,  as  I  once  said  in  writing  about  the  R  H.S.  and 
their  guinea  subscribers,  are  we  irrevocably  committed  to  every  piece 
of  |our  committee’s  work?  la  it  with  us  in  matters  of  common  sense 
as  with  the  R.H.S.  in  regard  to  guinea  subscriptions,  have  we  cut 
off  all  retreat  ?  Is  it  a  case  of  vestigia  nulla  retrorsum  ?  I  hope 
not. — Charles  J.  Grahams. 

Too-much-alike  Roses, 

A  PEW  years  ago  I  noticed  some  most  interesting  papers  in  the 
gardening  Press  upon  the  above  subject.  Since  then  the  National  Rose 
Society  has  very  wisely  bracketed  several  varieties  as  being  synonymous 
when  used  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  we 
have  many  Roses  in  cultivation  under  different  names  which  are  by  no 
means  so  distinct  as  rosarians  would  like  We  must,  however,  bear  in 
mind  that  not  a  few  of  them  are  more  or  less  distinct  in  varying 
localities;  so  that  it  is  not  safe  to  be  too  positive  respecting  their 
synonymy.  This  fact  is  also  recognised  by  the  N.R.S.,  who  note  that 
their  synonymous  varieties  as  used  for  exhibition  are  not  always  so  in 
growth  and  foliage. 

One  might  have  thought  that  the  fact  of  so  many  varieties  having 
been  already  considered  synonymous,  we  should  not  have  further 
duplicates  ;  but  more  than  one  of  the  newer  introductions  are  too  much 
like  the  older  varieties  to  deserve  cultivation  under  a  second  name.  One 
which  occurs  to  me  most  forcibly  at  present  is  Ruby  Gold.  I  have  not 
the  least  hesitation  in  calling  this  Rose  Jean  Ducher  re-introduced. 
La.st  season,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open,  it  resembled  this  older 
variety  so  closely  that  I  failed  to  discover  the  slightest  distinction,  and 
it  is  the  same  with  blooms  now  open.  In  every  particular  of  growth, 
bloom,  and  foliage,  these  two  Roses  are  identical.  It  may  be  that  I 
have  them  untrue,  but  I  much  doubt  this,  as  they  were  procured  from  one 
of  the  most  reliable  sources  in  the  kingdom.  Last  spring  Mr.  George 
Paul  wrote  me  to  the  effect  that  he  feared  it  was  an  undoubt^ 
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synonym  with  Jean  Ducher,  and  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
the  fact  now. 

Although  the  N.R.8.  enumerate  several  varieties,  the  list  is  by  no 
means  exhausted.  While  we  have  such  a  number  of  so-called  new 
Roses  introduced  each  season  (many  of  which  are  by  no  means  improve¬ 
ments  upon  existing  kinds),  and  while  there  is  such  a  mania  for 
imagining  most  seedlings  of  only  medium  merit  as  quite  distinct  and 
worth  introduction,  we  are  likely  to  extend  the  list  of  “  too-much-alike  ” 
Roses.  Many  which  are  not  actually  synonymous  certainly  bear  too 
close  a  resemblance  to  be  styled  distinct.  A  hundred  or  so  names 
might  be  mentioned,  all  of  which  are  fully  represented  in  one-third 
of  the  number. 

The  practice  of  renaming  a  Rose  after  it  has  won  honours  under  a 
first  one,  can  only  tend  towards  greater  confusion.  We  have  two 
recent  instances  of  this  in  Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler  and  Belle 
Siebrecht.  We  are  not  so  likely  to  get  confused  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter,  because  The  Engineer  did  not  “  take  ”  so  well  at  first  as  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant.  It  was  under  the  latter  name  that  we  first  became  acquainted 
with  that  grand  Irish  production  of  Messrs.  Dicksons’,  and  which  is  now 
being  sent  out  by  an  American  firm  under  the  appellation  of  Belle 
Siebrecht.  Many  of  us  remember  the  flowers  staged  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  at  Chester,  as  well  as  at  various  other  places  during  1892. 
It  even  won  the  gold  medal  at  Chester  under  its  original  name,  and  now 
we  are  to  forget  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  and  install  Belle  Siebrecht  in  her 
place.  Such  changing  of  names  can  do  no  good,  and  must  result  in 
considerable  confusion  if  extensively  indulged  in. — PRACTICE. 


NOTES  FROM  HAM,  SURREY. 

Narcissus  poeticus  ornatus. 

Mr.  j.  Walker,  of  Ham,  Surrey,  is  probably  the  most  considerable 
grower  of  this  or  perhaps  any  other  popular  market  variety  of  Narcissus 
in  the  kingdom.  His  beds  cover  very  many  acres,  and  when  ornatus  is 
in  full  bloom  they  resemble  fields  of  snow.  But  then  the  variety  is  not 
naturally  a  first  early  bloomer,  and  as  it  is  so  much  in  demand  in  the 
market,  not  only  are  enormous  numbers  of  it  forced  in  the  huge  range 
of  Peach  houses  at  Ham,  but  many  thousands  of  bulbs  are  planted  in 
rows  close  under  the  warmest  sides  of  the  houses.  Then  from  the  open 
fields  there  are  gathered,  so  fast  as  the  buds  seem  matured,  immense 
numbers,  and  these  set  thickly  in  water  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  open  not 
merely  soon,  but  well.  I  saw  in  this  house  last  week  probably  20,000 
gathered  buds  in  all  stages  of  opening,  whilst  the  actual  product  of 
blooms  of  this  one  variety  alone  must  almost  reach  to  millions.  No 
wonder  Daffodils  are  so  abundant  and  so  cheap. 

Early  Dutch  Tulips. 

How  wonderfully  beautiful  these  flowers  are  is  admirably  demon¬ 
strated  at  Ham  when  planted  in  beds  some  300  yards  long,  and 
running  away  somewhat  undulatingly  from  the  spectator,  and  in 
numerous  colours,  the  effect  is  indeed  charming.  The  Tulip  is  a  some¬ 
what  formal  flower,  but  gives  to  us  exceeding  brilliance  in  colour.  In 
that  respect  it  is  as  great  a  contrast  to  the  Daffodils  as  it  is  in  form  or 
absence  of  gracefulness,  yet  it  is  far  more  effective  planted  in  lines  or 
masses,  especially  when  in  great  abundance,  as  here,  so  as  to  give  striking 
results.  Tulips  do  not  seem  to  be  nearly  so  popular  in  a  cut  form  as  do 
the  Narcissus,  in  spite  of  their  rich  colouration.  The  season  has  been 
peculiarly  favourable  for  Tulip  flowers,  as  there  has  been  absence  of 
rain  and  snow  and  frost,  visitations  that  sometimes  come  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  onr  earliest  spring  flowers.  There  is  no  need  to  mention  the 
varieties  of  Tulips  in  bloom  at  Ham  ;  they  are  many,  and  are  so 
beautiful  as  to  command  the  warmest  admiration. 

Peaches  akd  Nectarines. 

In  the  nine  huge  span  houses,  all  planted  with  Peaches  and  Necla- 
rinei,  there  is  the  promise  of  a  wonderful  crop.  The  earliest  of  all, 
Alexander,  has  here,  in  a  few  cases  given  some  trouble  in  bloom 
dropping,  apparently  an  innate  defect  of  this  excellent  variety.  Still 
there  is  on  most  of  the  trees  a  good  set.  On  all  others  there  is  abun¬ 
dance.  Such  a  variety  as  Dr.  Hogg  is  a  tremendous  setter,  and  beneath 
the  thinned  fruit  lie  thick  as  hail.  It  is  not  a  case  of  a  tree  or  two,  but 
a  large  number,  running  down  perhaps  the  entire  side  of  a  house  ;  grand 
trees,  in  many  cases,  now  on  tall  clean  stems,  and  heads  that  cover  large 
areas.  Mr.  Walker  wishes  he  had  more  of  the  Dymond,  as  it  is  a  most 
useful  variety.  Stan  wick  Elruge,  Lord  Napier,  and  Pine  Apple  seem  to 
be  favourite  Nectarines,  and  really  are  more  profitable  to  grow  than  are 
some  Peaches,  as  they  come  large  and  have  rich  colour.  There  are 
numbers  of  Peaches  and  Nectarine  trees  in  pots,  every  one  carrying  a 
good  crop.  It  is  a  huge  area  of  these  fruits,  and  literally  tens  of  thousands 
of  fine  ones  must  be  gathered  from  these  houses  during  the  ensuing 
summer. 

Surrey  Sand  for  Fruit. 

Accepting  the  porous  sandy  loam,  which  constitutes  the  soil  at  Ham 
Common,  as  typical  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  its  adaptability  for  fruit  culture  is  produced  on  Mr.  Walker’s  farm. 
His  fruit  trees,  now  they  are  in  bloom,  present  a  splendid  object 
lesson  in  fruit  culture.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  natural  system,  for 
artificiality  in  training  or  pruning  is  peculiarly  absent.  It  is  a  sample 
of  fruit  culture  for  market,  worth  much  more  than  the  examples  found 
in  private  gardens,  where  cultural  and  training  methods  are  often 
so  artificial.  When  one  variety  of  Apple  or  Pear  turns  out  satisfac¬ 


torily,  not  merely  as  a  grower  and  cropper  but  as  a  market  variety,  then 
Mr.  Walker  plants  about  400  of  it.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  all  of  the 
very  best  sorts  for  market,  are  here  blooming  magnificently.  The  trees 
are  on  diverse  stocks  to  thoroughly  test  usefulness,  and  the  weather 
being  kindly  there  must  be  a  grand  fruit  crop.  A  visit  to  Ham  Farm 
during  the  fruit  season  is  a  liberal  education  on  fruit  growing. — A.  D. 


THE  WARMINSTER  GARDEN  EXPERIMENTS. 

Very  elaborate  indeed,  and  costly,  is  the  published  report  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings.  It  rather  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  Wilts  County  Council 
has  plenty  of  means  at  its  disposal,  and  there  comes  from  this  inference 
the  belief  on  the  part  of  some,  if  not  of  many  persons,  that  a  little  more 
real  cultural  instruction  and  a  little  less  dabbling  in  experimental  science 
would  probably  have  been  productive  of  more  tangible  results.  Costing 
Is.  per  copy,  the  report  is  hardly  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
myriads  of  cottagers,  allotment  holders,  and  others  engaged  in  gardening 
or  desirous  of  doing  so,  in  whose  interests  the  experiments  conducted 
were  presumably  instituted. 

The  report  deals  with  certain  experiments  conducted  in  connection 
with  Potatoes  .and  Onions.  Ic  opens  with  a  dedication  as  it  were  to  the 
Technical  Education  Committee  by  its  Secretary.  Then  comes  analytical 
reports  by  Dr.  Munro  on  the  properties  of  certain  soils  on  which  the 
experiments  in  question  were  conducted.  All  very  learned,  but  of  no 
appreciable  cultural  use  ;  indeed  it  is  hard  to  refrain  from  smiling  on 
reading,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  elaborate  analysis  of  the  soil  of  the 
Christchurch  allotment  station,  “that  it  is  a  free  working  loam,  with 
fair  reserves  of  fertility,  and  should  yield  Potatoes  of  good  quality.” 
Any  observant  labourer  could  easily  have  inferred  so  much  by  sight  and 
noting  the  nature  of  the  crops  growing  on  the  ground.  There  is  also 
furnished  by  Dr.  Munro  an  analysis  of  the  complete  Potato  manure  used 
in  the  various  Potato  experiments,  which  shows  it  to  have  consisted  of 
5'37  nitrogen,  4  2  soluble  phosphates,  and  4-0  of  potash  per  cent.  The 
proportion  of  nitrogen  is  however  rather  greater  than  is  usually  advised 
for  Potatoes, 

We  get  to  close  quarters  when  the  report  reaches  the  experiments, 
first  in  relation  to  winter  and  spring  planting.  Now  it  is  really  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  in  these  days  anyone  should  for  one  moment  assume 
that  any  possible  advantage  could  result  from  winter  planting.  It  is 
so  opposed  to  common  sense,  and  certainly  did  not  need  any  experiment 
to  lead  to  its  determination.  Certain  sorts  of  Potatoes  were  planted  on 
December  16th,  1892.  Result — one-half  the  sets  failed  through  frost, 
and  the  consequent  crop  very  moderate.  A  similar  breadth  of  ground 
planted  with  similar  sorts  and  quantities  on  March  16th,  1893,  gave 
more  than  double  the  produce.  If,  says  the  reporter,  certain  weather 
had  been  experienced  certain  other  things  might  have  resulted.  What 
virtue  there  is  an  “if,”  but  why  should  anyone  have  thought  the  “  if  ” 
had  any  virtue  ?  The  autumn  planting  fad  was  dissipated  years  ago. 

Then  next  we  come  to  the  result  of  “  close  and  wide  planting.” 
Three  perches,  otherwise  rods,  being  planted  with  sets  at  22  and 
15|  inches,  and  the  same  area  with  sets  at  31  X  17^  inches,  the  result 
being  seven  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  close  planting.  A  much 
better  medium  for  field  culture  of  the  variety  used,  Reading  Giant, 
would  have  been  16  by  30  inches,  and  that  difference  would  have 
given  better  results.  A  width  of  22  inches  only  between  the  rows  is 
very  thick  planting.  The  previous  year  the  wider  planting  gave  the 
best  results.  This  part  of  the  report  starts  with  the  well  established 
truism,  “  It  is  doubtful  if  a  continuation  of  this  experiment  will  lead 
to  aay  definite  conclusions  applicable  to  all  conditions  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  different  varieties  require  different  distances,  according  to  habit 
of  growth.”  All  that  we  knew,  like  the  autumn  planting,  very  many 
years  ago. 

Now  comes  an  experiment  as  to  the  results  in  Potatoes  obtained  from 
“hand  labour  in  cultivation,”  presumably,  though  not  stated,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  ploughed  ground.  The  three  perches  of  soil  hand-worked 
were  trenched  16  inches  in  depth,  not  very  deep  trenching  that,  cer¬ 
tainly.  The  subsoil,  too,  was  brought  to  the  surface,  which,  in  the  case 
of  soil  not  previously  aerated,  was  bad  practice.  In  any  case  the  product 
vras  a  crop  10  per  cent,  heavier  on  the  trenched  soil  than  from  the 
corresponding  three  perches  of  shallow  worked  soil.  The  reporter  seems 
to  think  that  the  additional  cost  of  trenching  the  ground  was  not  repaid 
by  the  moderate  increase  of  crop  ;  but  whilst  the  bringing  the  crude 
subsoil  to  the  surface  seriously  discounted  the  otherwise  good  results 
that  should  have  followed  the  deeper  working,  it  has  been  entirely  over¬ 
looked  that  trenching,  even  so  shallow  as  15  inches,  proves  to  be  very 
beneficial  to  several  successive  crops,  so  that  the  cost  must  be  cast  over 
several  crops  rather  than  over  one  only. 

Next  follows  experiments  with  “  large,  small,  cut,  and  uncut  tubers 
as  seed  Potatoes,”  the  results  justifying  what  has  long  been  held — that 
uncut  tubers,  if  well  stored  and  preserved,  give  better  crops  than  do  cut 
sets  of  equal  weight.  Similar  results  were  obtained  on  a  larger  trial 
by  a  Mr.  Jones  of  Warminster,  who  gives  in  each  case  of  Imperator, 
Masterpiece,  and  White  Elephant  all  in  favour  of  uncut  seed.  Of 
course,  it  sometimes  happens  that  seed  tubers  must  be  cut,  rather  than 
they  be  planted  needlessly  large  and  wastefully.  To  my  mind,  a  far 
more  useful  experiment  than  this — for  opinion  in  favour  of  uncut  sets 
has  long  been  existent — is  that  sets  of  equal  size,  and  number  also  of  the 
same  sorts,  be  planted;  some  having  been  so  well  stored  that  the 
shoots,  if  made,  have  been  fully  preserved,  then  thinned  before  planting  ; 
whilst  the  others,  having  been  stored  in  pits  or  clams,  shall  be  planted 
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without  disbudding,  whether  they  have  previously  made  growth  or 
not.  There  are  few  things  in  which  we  are  more  wasteful  than  in 
wrong  or  careless  methods  of  storing  or  wintering  seed  Potatoes.  I 
cannot  here  but  remark  that  Mr.  Jones’  returns  per  acre,  even  of 
the  heaviest  crops,  10  tons,  cwts  per  acre  compare  oddly  with  the 
astounding  crops  recorded  as  being  obtained  per  acre  from  the  allot¬ 
ment  ground. 

We  now  touch  under  the  heading  “of  Diverse  Manures.”  There 
were  three  trials  or  tests  of  these  with  first  no  manure,  farmyard 
manure,  and  the  complete  chemical  manure,  already  mentioned, 
3  perches  of  ground  being  employed  in  each  case,  and  all  planted  with 
Reading  Giant  Potato.  The  first  3  perches  without  manure  gave  732  lbs. 
or  17  tons  9  cwt.  per  acre.  The  farmyard  manure  gave  873  lbs.,  or 
20  tons  16  cwt.,  and  the  complete  manure  915  lbs.,  or  21  tons 
16  cwt.  per  acre.  It  is  not  possible  to  refer  to  these  crops  with¬ 
out  describing  them  as  marvellous.  Mr.  Jones’  produce  was  what 
is  commonly  regarded  as  reasonable.  These  results  are  absolutely 
astonishing,  nay,  they  are  very  hard  to  believe.  Here  is  soil  unmanured, 
and  in  one  of  the  dryest  seasons  on  record,  carrying  not  less  than  17  tons 
9  cwt.  per  acre,  truly  a  wonderful  crop.  Such  a  result  under  similar 
conditions  was  never  heard  of  previously.  Why,  even  at  this  rate,  there 
must  be  a  fortune  in  Potato  culture  even  at  lOs.  per  ton.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  complete  manure  at  a  cost  of  £3  12s.  per  acre  is  added,  and 
the  enormous  produce  of  21  tons  16  cwt.  is  obtained,  it  is  evident  that 
wealth  beyond  the  dream  of  avarice  may  be  found  in  Potatoes,  To 
follow  all  the  various  experiments  reported  upon  in  relation  to  manuring 
would  be  too  tedious,  but  it  is  shown  that  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  proved  to  be  of  great  value  as  a  manurial  con¬ 
stituent  last  year,  and  that  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  drought,  which 
made  the  salts  more  active  in  the  dry  soil  than  either  phosphates  or 
potash.  In  ordinary  moist  seasons  the  nitrogen  would  be  productive  of 
gross  top  or  stem  and  leaf  growth  to  the  detriment  of  the  tuber  crop. 

A  good  deal  of  information  with  respect  to  the  action  of  dressings  of 
bouillie  bordelaise  on  various  varieties  of  Potatoes  is  afforded,  but  they 
serve  to  show  what  is  now  generally  understood — viz.,  that  for  the 
prevention  of  disease  in  what  are  established  disease-resisting  varieties, 
applications  are  of  no  special  value.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the 
checking  of  the  attacks  of  the  fungus  on  the  leafage,  and  maintaining 
growth  for  some  three  or  four  weeks  later,  they  have  undoubted  value, 
and  do  materially  help  to  create  not  only  greater  bulk,  but  also  more 
perfectly  formed  tubers.  Last  year  was  one  that  gave  the  fungus  few 
opportunities  for  harm,  and  throughout  the  country  the  Potato  crop 
suffered  more  from  drought  than  from  the  disease.  Where,  however, 
the  soil  was  deeply  worked  and  retentive  the  produce  was  heavy,  as  may 
have  been  evidenced  during  the  winter.  Potatoes  having  been  remarkably 
cheap.  Whilst  the  first  early  sorts,  as  a  rule,  are  lifted  before  the  fungus 
becomes  very  active,  the  midseason  sorts  that  are  not  so  robust  as  the 
main  crop  kinds  often  suffer  most,  and  these  most  of  all  probably  will 
pay  for  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

It  is  rather  a  matter  for  surprise  to  find  the  profusion  of  even  later 
varieties  than  we  have  advocated.  I  had  thought  that  in  such  varieties  as 
Reading  Giant,  Stourbridge  Glory,  Colossal,  Magnum  Bonum,  Imperator, 
Chancellor,  and  many  others,  we  had  Potatoes  late  enough  for  all  purposes. 
Very  late  sorts,  that  is  varieties  that  only  succumbed  to  November 
frosts,  would  be  worthless  in  this  country,  and  most  frequently  would 
give  only  a  top  and  fibre  crop  but  no  tubers.  We  are  rather  glad  than 
otherwise  to  be  able  to  lift  our  late  sorts  now  in  September  and  October, 
for  it  is  rare  they  are  ripe  earlier.  With  dressings  of  bouillie  bordelaise 
they  would  make  top  growth  right  up  to  Michaelmas,  late  enough  in  all 
conscience.  The  German  kinds  advocated  will  not  become  popular  here, 
and  even  Imperator  is  always  the  lowest  price  in  our  markets.  I  may 
refer  to  some  trials  of  Onion  maggot  insecticides  later  on. — Alex.  Dean. 


AMARYLLISES  AT  CHELSEA. 

The  Amaryllises  at  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  are  once  more  in  the  zenith  of  their  beauty,  the  flowers  having 
expanded  rapidly  during  the  past  week,  and  those  persons  who  are 
desirous  of  seeing  the  novelties  of  the  season  should  not  long  delay  a 
visit.  When  viewing  the  collection  as  a  mass  annual  superficial 
observers  may  not  at  first  sight  notice  any  marked  change,  but  visitors 
who  look  keenly  into  the  matter  will  immediately  see  that  further 
progress  has  been  made.  The  improvement  cannot,  of  course,  be  of  an 
extraordinary  character,  inasmuch  as  in  the  better  kinds  of  Amaryllises 
the  climax  has  perhaps  been  almost  reached,  and  therefore  the  march 
onwards  has  become  slower  in  recent  years.  Still  an  advance  is  notice¬ 
able,  and  the  result  of  judicious  and  persistent  cross  fertilisation  may  be 
seen  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first  place  the  scapes  are  consider¬ 
ably  dwarfer  this  year,  and  while  gaining  an  advantage  in  this  direction 
they  also  appear  to  have  added  to  their  former  floriferousness.  This, 
indeed,  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  collection,  the  majority  of  the 
spikes  carrying  no  less  than  four  flowers,  and  even  flve  or  six  in  some 
instances.  Not  a  few  of  the  plants,  too,  have  at  least  two  scapes,  these 
presenting  on  the  whole  a  charming  appearance. 

Regarded  individually  the  flowers  bear  a  favourable  comparison  to 
those  of  previous  years.  In  form  an  improvement  has  undoubtedly 
been  effected,  the  segments  of  the  more  refined  varieties  being  of  perfect 
symmetry.  This  is  an  important  point,  and  one  which  will  be  more 
gratifying  to  all  true  lovers  of  the  Amaryllis  than  an  increase  in  the 
mere  size  of  bloom.  There  are,  however,  many  tastes  to  cater  for,  and 
occasionally  the  size  is  considered  the  one  essential  quality  of  a  flower, 


but  those  who  view  matters  in  this  light  cannot  be  other  than  satisfied 
with  numerous  varieties  in  the  collection  now  under  notice.  Many 
flowers  are  8  inches  and  upwards  in  diameter.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  pleasing  feature  in  reference  to  these  decorative  plants  is  the  colour 
of  the  flowers.  At  one  time  many  of  the  varieties  were  characterised 
by  greenish  rays,  which  detracted  somewhat  from  their  beauty,  but  these 
are  being  gradually  eliminated.  There  are  now  in  the  collection  at 
Chelsea  numerous  flowers  of  decided  self  colours,  absolutely  devoid  of 
any  green  tint  in  the  segment.  The  rich  dark  seifs  are  very  fine,  while 
scarcely  less  can  be  said  of  the  flaked  or  reticulated  forms.  Mr.  Heal, 
the  by  bridiser,  has  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  results  of  his  skill  and  labour 
in  this  direction. 

Among  the  new  self-coloured  varieties  that  are  flowering  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  Beauclere  stands  out  like  a  beacon.  This  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  form,  the  flower  being  nearly  9  inches  across,  and  a  rich  crimson 
shade.  The  segments,  moreover,  are  well  rounded,  this  resulting  in  a 
beautifully  moulded  flower.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  variety  is,  in 
many  respects,  the  best  novelty  of  the  year.  Clarendon  is  another 
splendid  dark  self,  the  scape  of  this  being  dwarf,  and  bore  three  flowers 
of  gigantic  proportions.  A  still  darker  colour  one  finds  in  Quintus,  a 
purplish  shade  being  noticeable  in  this  well-shaped  bloom.  Petrina  is 
a  showy  variety  with  large,  bright  red  flowers,  four  of  which  were  notice¬ 
able  on  one  scape.  As  its  name  implies,  Splendour  is  a  gorgeous  bloom, 
being  of  huge  size  and  rich  crimson  colour ;  while  in  Avontes  one  has 
a  beautiful  scarlet  flower  of  excellent  form.  These  are  two  of  the  best 
new  kinds  of  the  season,  and  besides  being  exceedingly  proliferous  are 
dwarf  in  habit.  Olympia  has  crimson  segments,  and  an  award  of  merit 
has  already  been  adjudged  this  variety.  A  new  break  as  regards  colour 
exists  in  Petronel,  the  flowers  of  this  novelty  having  a  decided  magenta 
tint.  The  blooms  have  a  refined  appearance,  being  perfect  in  shape, 
large,  but  devoid  of  coarseness.  Vandyke  is  one  of  last  year’s  varieties, 
but  it  is  in  splendid  condition  this  season,  and  for  brilliancy  can  well 
hold  its  own.  The  flower  is  very  broad  when  expanded,  and  the  seg¬ 
ments  of  bright  scarlet  colour,  suffused  with  dark  crimson  towards  the 
centre. 

With  respect  to  the  light  coloured  forms  a  change  here  is  also 
noticeable.  As  has  been  remarked  the  creamy  or  greenish  tint  which  to 
a  certain  extent  has  hitherto  marred  the  appearance  of  some  varieties  is 
by  degrees  giving  place  to  pure  whiteness,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
in  the  near  future  the  evulsion  will  be  completed.  There  is  good  reason 
to  look  forward  to  this,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  new  variety  Cleola,  the 
segments  of  which  are  pure  white,  striped  rosy  pink.  This  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  light-coloured  form.  Pearl  is  a  charming 
variety,  the  same  also  applying  to  Jocasta  and  Le  Belle,  all  of  which 
have  light  grounds.  Princess  May  is  a  flower  of  a  similar  character, 
and  in  Her  Majesty,  a  recent  introduction,  a  broad  white  central  band 
is  seen  on  each  segment.  Olivia  has  a  French  white  ground,  striated 
with  rosy  scarlet ;  and  although  now  comparatively  old.  Fairy  Queen, 
which  is  white  striped  with  crimson,  still  retains  its  position  among  the 
light  forms.  There  are  many  other  varieties  of  sterling  merit,  and 
during  the  ensuing  week  it  is  probable  that  more  novelties  will  be 
forthcoming  as  the  various  hybrids  expand  their  flowers. — 0. 


WATERING  WALL  TREES. 

After  so  long  an  absence  of  rain  many  plants  will  require  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  watering  which  would  not  do  so  thus  early  in  the 
season  during  ordinary  weather.  Trees  of  all  descriptions  growing  on 
walls  claim  special  attention  in  this  direction,  and  will  in  the  majority 
of  instances  be  greatly  benefited  by  lioeral  applications  of  tepid  water. 
I  am  convinced  that  hundreds  of  Peach  trees  on  outside  walls  every 
year  fail  to  set  a  good  crop  of  fruit  early  because  they  are  too  dry  at 
the  roots  during  the  flowering  period.  Many  others  cast  much  of  their 
fruit  in  a  young  state  for  the  same  reason. 

Trees  growing  in  houses  generally  receive  good  attention  in  this 
respect,  because  the  cultivator  is  well  aware  that  they  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  artificial  waterings  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  overlook 
such  simple  facts  as  these — viz.,  that  the  coping  boards  used  for  protec¬ 
tion  keep  much  rain  from  the  roots  of  outside  trees,  and  that  the  ground 
within  2  or  3  feet  of  the  wall  is  so  hard  from  being  continually  trampled 
upon  to  cover  and  uncover  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  rain  to  penetrate 
when  it  does  come. 

It  is  highly  important  to  see  to  this  matter  at  once,  as  it  may  make 
the  difference  between  a  full  crop  and  a  very  light  one.  If  the  whole 
of  the  trees  cannot  receive  this  necessary  attention,  examine  them 
thoroughly,  and  water  those  that  appear  to  be  dry,  paying  special 
attention  to  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  which,  according  to  my 
experience,  are  the  most  susceptible  to  the  injurious  effects  of  dryness 
at  the  roots. — H.  Dunkin. 


SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MALMAISON  CARNATIONS.  • 

I  WAS  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Dunkin's  article  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  for  February  8th  upon  the  successful  culture  of  these 
Carnations,  for  it  is  indeed  distressing  to  see  healthy  plants  attacked 
with  eel- worm, or  still  worse  that  troublesome  disease,  Helminthosporium, 
which  seems  to  have  become  the  general  complaint  from  various  parts 
of  the  country.  I  have  received  plants  from  various  parts,  and  in  every 
case  the  plants  were,  or  had  been  attacked  with  this  disease.  Mr. 
Dunkin’s  treatment  is  in  accordance  with  my  own,  for  I  am  convinced 
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that  it  is  a  mistake  to  water  freely,  and  especially  so  to  be  too  liberal 
with  manure.  Since  I  have  watered  more  sparingly,  and  made  greater 
use  of  the  syringe,  keeping  a  damp  atmosphere  about  the  plants,  the 
disease  has  been  checked  considerably,  the  plants  making  strong,  clean 
growth. 

I  have  watched  the  disease,  Helminthosporium,  closely,  and  I  find 
the  small  black  spot  on  the  leaf  spreads  rapidly  and  when  ripe  the 
skin  bursts  ;  the  fungus,  which  much  resembles  Fern  spores,  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  air  from  the  ventilator.  Being  much  perplexed  as  to  the 
best  means  of  destroying  the  disease  I  determined  upon  employing  the 
syringe  freely,  using  warm  water,  and  turned  the  plants  on  their  side 
to  prevent  the  water  passing  through  the  soil.  1  continued  this  treat¬ 
ment  until  I  had  washed  the  ripened  spores  away,  and  now  I  find  by 
damping  the  plants  once  a  day,  or  twice  on  a  bright  sunny  day,  the 
fungus  does  not  ripen,  consequently  is  not  distributed.  I  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  some  situations  and  the  air  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  are  more  favourable  to  its  growth  than  in  others. 

The  main  points  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  Carnations  seems  to  me  to  be  young  plants,  firm  potting, 
small  shifts,  using  the  syringe  more  freely  than  the  water  pot,  and  to 
be  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  manure,  growing  the  plants  on  some 
absorbent  material. — H.  Prosser,  The  Knoll  Gardens,  Wiiniorne . 


PRUNUS  PISSARDI. 

A  Scottish  correspondent  writes  : — “  I  was  much  interested  in  the 
note  and  illustration  of  Prunus  myrobalana  rosea  plena  on  page  267  of 
the  Journal  of  Hortieultnre  for  April  5th,  and  agree  with  you  that  the 
early  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  more  extensively  employed. 
The  variety  figured  last  week  would  prove  a  useful  companion  to  Prunus 
Pissardi,  which  is  now  flowering  profusely  in  my  garden.  The  latter 
kind  is  deserving  of  being  more  generally  cultivated.” 

We,  too,  think  that  Prunus  Pissardi  should  be  “generally  cultivated,” 
for  it  presents  a  charming  appearance  when  in  bloom,  as  will  be  seen  by 
a  glance  at  the  spray  depicted  in  the  illustration  (fig.  47).  It  is  chiefly 
known  and  valued  for  its  richly  coloured  foliage  ;  it  is  also  useful  for 
early  flowering  under  glass,  and  in  this  way  is  now  employed  in  some 
gardens.  The  flowers  are  white,  or  with  a  faint  tinge  of  pink.  They 
are  produced  most  abundantly,  and  in  contrast  with  the  dark  coppery 
leaves  just  appearing,  they  look  extremely  well.  The  tree  is  of  slender, 
graceful  habit,  and  seems  to  be  well  adapted  for  culture  in  pots.  It  is 
readily  forced,  and  lasts  for  some  weeks. 

When  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded  out  of  doors  the  tree  has  a 
striking  effect  amongst  green  leaved  or  variegated  shrubs,  the  colour 
being  a  distinct  reddish  or  coppery  bronze — quite  a  metallic  tint.  It 
ces  not  appear  to  be  particular  as  to  soil  or  situation. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

April  10th. 

Bright  and  beautiful  weather  prevailed  on  this  occasion,  and  there 
was  a  large  display  of  bloom  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West¬ 
minster.  Hardy  cut  flowers  were  extensively  staged,  as  also  were  Roses 
in  pots.  Orchids,  too,  were  well  represented.  A  new  rule  of  the 
Orchid  Committee  appears  to  have  been  passed  excluding  reporters 
from  one  side  of  the  hall,  though  it  was  noticed  that  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  with  their  gardeners,  were  permitted  to  view  the  exhibits  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Committee.  For  the  reason  indicated  we  are 
compelled  to  curtail  our  report,  also  descriptions  of  new  plants,  there 
not  being  time,  after  the  general  public  were  admitted  to  that  section, 
to  prepare  for  going  to  press.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of 
our  reporters  have  abused  the  opportunities  that  have  been  accorded 
them  for  many  years. 

Fruit  Committee. — Present :  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Dr.  Hogg,  Messrs.  H.  J.  Pearson,  John  Lee,  T.  F.  Rivers,  J.  H. 
Veitch,  G.  Bunyard,  G.  Taber,  G.  W.  Cummins,  A.  Dean,  A.  J.  Laing, 
AV.  Bates,  G.  Wythes,  T.  Glen,  J.  Hudson,  J.  Smith,  J.  Willard,  G.  Gold¬ 
smith,  C.  Herrin,  and  J.  Wright. 

Only  comparatively  few  products  were  placed  before  the  Committee 
for  examination.  Mr.  A.  R.  Allan,  Hillingdon  Court  Gardens,  Uxbridge, 
sent  boxes  of  La  Grosse  Sucrde  Strawberry,  large,  firm,  well-coloured 
fruits,  meriting  the  cultural  commendation  awarded.  Mr.  G.  Wythes 
sent  a  box  of  fruits  of  the  Dwarf  Syon  House,  Keen’s  Seedling  Straw¬ 
berries,  also  a  plant,  as  well  as  a  much  taller  one,  and  “drawn”  of  the 
true  Keen’s  Seedling.  The  dwarf  form  was  recommended  to  be  tried 
at  Chiswick. 

Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  sent  a  dish  of  the 
Frogmore  Prolific  Tomato.  The  fruits  were  medium  sized,  symmetrical, 
firm,  well  coloured,  and  of  good  flavour.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
fruiting  plant  be  seen  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  variety,  which 
is  a  promising  one,  be  grown  in  the  trials  at  Chiswick. 

Mr.  Crook,  The  Gardens,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  sent  admirably  kept 
bulbs  of  his  Long  Keeper  Onion  ;  also  Royal  Somerset,  Striped  Beefing, 
Sturmer  Pippin,  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  Apples — all  creditable 
examples.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded,  and  the  Onion  recommended 
to  be  tried  at  Chiswick. 


Several  Pears  were  sent  from  the  Cape,  and  though  a  few  were  well 
coloured,  they  were  not  as  a  rule  equal  to  well-grown  English  fruit.  A 
dish  of  Easter  Beurrd  was  sent  from  Chiswick.  The  fruits  were  small, 
but  excellent,  and  it  was  stated  the  variety  had  been  in  use  from 
Christmas  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes  exhibited  a  collection  of  produce,  including  fruits  of 
Monstera,  Figs  and  Strawberries,  also  Asparagus,  Cabbages,  Potatoes, 
and  Seakale,  the  latter  being  unusually  large,  but  not  Lily  white  in 
colour.  A  bronze  medal  was  recommended. 

Floral  Committee.— Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  Messrs.  J.  Fraser,  J.  Laing,  H.  B.  May, 
C.  F.  Druery,  H.  Herbst,  R.  Dean,  C.  J.  Salter,  C.  F.  Bause,  J.  Jennings, 


FIG.  47.— PRUNUS  PISSARDI. 


E.  Beckett,  J.  H.  Fitt,  T.  Godfrey,  C.  E.  Shea,  C.  E.  Pearson,  J.  D. 
Pawle,  0.  Thomas,  H.  Turner,  T.  Baines,  G,  Nicholson,  G.  Gordon,  and 
R.  Owen. 

Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Joynings  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  staged  a  hand¬ 
some  collection  of  Roses  in  pots,  and  also  cut  blooms.  Amongst  the 
best  were  Marguerite  de  Roman,  Chas.  Le''ebvre,  May  Rivers,  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  S6nateur  Vaisse,  Fisher  Holmes,  Dr.  Andry,  Niphetos, 
G^u^ral  Jacqueminot,  Grace  Darling,  and  Madame  Hoste  (silver  Flora 
medal).  The  collection  of  Roses,  hardy  and  tender  plants  and  flowers 
sent  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  formed  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  Show.  The  Roses,  which  were  splendidly  grown 
plants,  included  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  J.  D  Pawle,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Alphonse  Soupert,  Jean  Ducher,  Francois  Levet, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Paul’s  Early  Blush,  Celine  Forestier,  and  Madame 
Hoste.  Noticeable  too  in  this  exhibit  were  Cannas  Sunset,  Aurora, 
L.  E.  Bailey  (award  of  merit),  and  Marquise  de  I’Aigle,  Pyrus  and 
Prunus  in  variety,  Amaryllises,  Caltha  monstrosa  plena,  Cerasus 
Watereri,  Magnolias,  Ribes  in  variety,  Daffodils,  and  Rhododendrons 
(silver-gilt  Flora  medal).  Mr.  George  May,  King’s  Road.  Upper  Ted- 
dington,  showed  blooms  and  plants  of  Clove  Carnation  Uriah  Pike  in 
good  condition.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq .  Weybridge,  staged  blooms  of 
bunch  Primroses  or  yellow  Polyanthuses.  Blooms  of  St.  Brigid 
Anemones  (award  of  merit,  sec  below)  were  sent  by  Mr.  Fitt,  Pans- 
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hanger  Gardens,  Hertford,  and  also  flowering  sprays  of  Storap  officinalis. 
A  charming  collection  of  hardy  plants  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  Ladhams, 
Shirley  Nurseries,  Southampton,  which  included  Pink  Ernest  Ladhams 
in  fine  condition.  Daffodils  in  variety.  Phlox  amoena,  Aubrietias,  Spirmas, 
Anemones  appenina  and  fulgens  (bronze  Banksian  medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  showed  plants  of  Nicotiana 
affinis  variegata.  Daffodils  and  other  hardy  flowers  were'stagfed  in 
magnificent  condition  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham.  Toe  Narcissi  included  Emperor,  Sulphurous  plenus,  Agnes 
Barr,  Johnstoni,  poeticus  ornatus,  Horsefieldi,  Barri  conspicua,  Nelsoni 
aurantius,  and  Albicans.  Amongst  the  Irises  were  atropurpurea  and 
olbeiensis  purpurea  grandiflora.  Anemones  were  weil  represented  by 
fulgens  and  Rose  de  Nice,  a  charming  double  variety.  Muscaris,  too, 
were  good,  as  also  were  Primulas  of  the  Sieboldi  type  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  staged  a  collection 
of  flowering  plants,  comprising  Acacias,  Ericas,  Azaleas,  Staphylea 
colchica,  plants  of  Calla  Little  Gem,  splendidly  flowered,  and  Epacrises 
(silver  Flora  medal).  An  interesting  group  of  hardy  shrubs  in  flower  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  was  composed  of 
Cytisns  purpureus  pendula,  C.  scoparius  Andreanus,  Rhodora canadensis, 
and  Chionanthus  virginicus  (silver  Banksian  medal).  A  group  of 
Polyanthus  of  various  colours  was  arranged  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Rarielagh 
Road,  Ealing  (silver  Banksian  medal.  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Rose  Nurseries, 
Canterbury,  staged  some  beautiful  cut  Roses,  including  Mar^chal  Niel, 
Niphetos,  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon, 
Innocente  Pirola,  and  Cleopatra  (silver  Banksian  medal).  An  award  of 
merit  was  accorded  for  Atragene  alpina,  staged  by  Messrs.  T.  Cripps 
and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  wh’c’a  is  described  below.  A  small  group 
of  Amaryllises  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  The  varieties 
included  Cecilia,  Surasion,  Speculum  (award  of  merit,  see  below), 
Cato,  and  Titan.  Finely  flowered  plants  of  Epiphyllum  Russellianum 
Gartneri  were  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  Highbury, 
Birmingham,  for  a  leaf  of  Anthurium  Chamberlainianum.  A  first- 
class  certificate  was  accorded  to  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesborne,  for 
Iris  (Onocyclus)  Helena.  For  blooms  of  Rose  Lawrence  Allen  Messrs. 

G.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  received  an  award  of  merit  (see  below). 

Clivias,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  and  Amaryllises  were  splendidly  shown 

by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway.  Dr.  Masters, 
Emperor  Frederick,  Macrantha,  and  Holloway  Belle  (see  below)  were 
the  best  of  the  latter.  The  Clivias  included  Ambrose  Verschaffelt, 
Lindeni,  and  Holloway  Beauty.  A  seedling  Rhododendron  named 
Madame  Cuvelier,  greatly  resembling  R.  fragrantissimum,  was  also 
staged  by  the  same  firm  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries,  Enfield,  showed  a  group  of  flowering 
plants,  including  Azaleas,  Ericas,  Boronias,  Eriostemon  buxifolium,  and 
Acacias  (silver  Banksian  medal),  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  staged  fine  collections  of  Tulips  and  Narcissi,  but  owing 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  press  from  that  side  of  the  hall  a  detailed 
report  cannot  be  given.  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Colchester,  staged  splendid 
blooms  of  Roses,  amongst  which  were  Madame  de  Watteville,  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Vardon,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mardchal  Niel,  The  Bride,  Anna 
Ollivier,  Souvenir  de  S,  A.  Prince,  Jean  Ducher,  Cleopatra,  and  Rubens 
(silver-gilt  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  showed 
flowering  sprays  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Woking,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  plant  of  Cedrus  atlantica  aurea.  Capt.  Torrens,  Hayes,  Kent, 
sent  a  plant  of  Wistaria  sinensis  purpurea  grown  in  a  pot,  and  A. 
Bartholomew,  Esq.,  Reading,  a  plant  of  Iris  Robinsoniana  in  flower. 

Orchid  Committee — Present :  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  (in  the  chair); 
Dr.  Masters,  Messrs.  J.  O’Brien,  W.  H.  Protheroe,  Walter  Cobb,  E.  Hill, 
J,  Jacques,  W.  H.  White,  J.  T.  Gabriel,  J.  Douglas,  H.  J.  Chapman, 

H.  Williams,  H.  Ballantine,  H.  M.  Pollett,  and  De  B.  Crawshay. 

Messrs.  Ilugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton  Nursery,  London,  sent  a  beautiful 

group,  comprising  some  fine  Dendrobiums,  Catileyas,  Oiontoglossums, 
Cypripediums,  Phaimnopsis  intermedia  Portei,  and  Aerides  Hughi 
(silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  W.  L,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  N.,  contri¬ 
buted  a  neat  collection  of  Orchids,  tastefully  arranged.  Amongst  others 
noticeable  in  this  group  were  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Cymbidium  Lowianum, 
Vanda  tricolor  Lewis’  var.,  and  Coelogyne  Massangeana  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  A  small  but  choice  group  was  arranged  by  Mr.  P.  McArthur, 
the  London  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W.  A  fine  plant  of  Cymbidium 
Lowianum  was  noticeable  in  this  contribution,  as  were  Cypripedium 
Exul,  C.  Lawrenceanum,  and  C.  Chamberlainianum  excellens  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Cummin.‘<),  staged  a  fine  plant  of  Cyrtopodium  Godseffianum 
and  Lycaste  cruenta  gigantea  (award  of  merit). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
some  choice  hybrids.  Toese  included  Cypripedium  x  Macrochilum, 
0.  X  Merops,  Chysis  X  Chelsoni,  Laelio-Cattleya  Pallas,  Masdevallia  X 
Glaphyrantba,  Dendrobium  X  Alcippe,  and  D.  x  Wardiano-japonicum. 
W.  S.  Ellis,  Esq..  Hizel bourne,  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  Mastenon),; sent 
plants  and  cut  flowers  of  Orchids,  including  an  Epidendrum  (first-class 
certificate),  fine  specimens  of  Odontoglossum  gloriosum,  and  0.  Ander- 
sonianum,  with  Lselia  Boothiana  (award  of  merit).  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq., 
Downham  Court,  secured  an  award  of  merit  for  an  Oncidium  species. 
0.  J.  Hollington,  Forty  Hill,  Enfield,  gained  a  first-class  certificate  for 
Cypripedium  Winifred  Hollington,  a  very  fine  hybrid,  which  is  described 
elsewhere.  Messrs.  Collins  &  Collins,  Cumberland  Park,  Willesden 
Junction,  staged  some  splendid  plants  of  Cymbidiums  and  a  small 
collection  of  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

We  also  learn  from  the  official  lists  supplied  us  that  the  Orchid 


Committee  recommended  a  silver  Flora  medal  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  and  Baron  Schroder,  and  a  silver  Bank¬ 
sian  medal  to  R.  J.  Measures,  E»q.,  Camberwell,  for  groups  of  Orchids. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  were  also,  we  understand,  recommended  a  silver 
Flora  medal  for  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Amaryllis  Holloway  Belle  (B.  S.  Williams  &  Son).— A  very  fine 
bright  coloured  form.  The  segments  are  broad,  striated,  bright  scarlet, 
the  centre  of  each  having  a  white  stripe  (award  of  merit). 

Amaryllis  Specnluni  (J.  Veitch  &  Son). — This  is  a  splendid  variety, 
the  flower  is  of  a  good  size,  and  bright  crimson  colour  to  the  base  of  the 
segments  (award  of  m^rit). 

Anemone  St.  Brig  id  (J.  Fitt).— The  blooms  of  this  well-known 
strain  exhibited  were  very  fine  (award  of  merit). 

Atragene  alpina  (T.  Cripps  &  Son). — A  charming  plant  with  pale 
blue  Clematis. like  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Canna  L.  E.  Bailey  (Paul  &  Son). — A  good  variety  with  yellow 
flowers  densely  spotted  with  crimson  (award  of  merit). 

Cypripedium  Winifred  Hollington  (A.  J.  Hollington). — An  attrac¬ 
tive  hybrid,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Celola  and  C.  niveum. 
The  sepals  and  petals  pale  pink,  veined  with  crimson,  both  front  and 
back  having  a  hirsute  surface.  The  lip  is  rosy  purple,  lighter  at  the 
base  (first-class  certificate). 

Dendroiium  crepidatum,  Tring  variety  (Lord  Rothschild). — This  is  a 
very  fine  form.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  blush  white,  margined  rosy 
mauve,  as  is  the  lip,  the  centre  being  orange  yellow  (first-class 
certificate). 

Epidendrum  (^species  ?)  (W.  S .  Ellis). — A  charming  species  intro¬ 
duced  from  Columbia,  but  no  specific  name  was  given.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  bright  rosy  mauve,  the  lip  being  a  lighter  colour,  passing 
to  nearly  white  in  the  centre  (first-class  certificate). 

Iris  (^Onocyclus')  Helena  (H.  T.  Elwes). — A  rich  coloured  Iris,  the 
standard  being  purple,  the  falls  passing  to  velvety  deep  maroon  in  the 
centre  (first-class  certificate). 

Lcelia  Boothiana  (?)  (W.  S.  Ellis). — A  bright  flower  with  rosy 
mauve  sepals  and  pe  als.  The  base  of  the  lip  is  of  a  similar  colour, 
the  throat  being  veined  rich  crimson  (award  of  merit). 

Lycaste  cruenta  gigantea  (A.  H.  Smee). — This  is  a  desirable  form  of 
a  well-known  species,  the  flowers  being  comparatively  large  and  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour  (award  of  merit). 

Oncidium  (species?')  (C.  J.  Lucas).  —  A  slender  growing  un¬ 
named  species,  with  small  greenish  yellow  flowers,  the  lip  being  tinted 
reddish  brown  (award  of  merit). 

Rose  Lawrence  Allen  (G.  Cooling  &  Sons). — A  blush  pink  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose  of  good  shape  (award  of  merit). 

Vanda  Hughi  (Hugh  Low  &  Co.). — This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty 
kind,  named  in  memoriam  of  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Low.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  light  coloured,  spotted  and  suffused  magenta,  the  lip  being 
of  a  similar  shade  (award  of  merit). 

In  addition  to  the  plants  described  above,  the  following,  according 
to  the  official  records,  were  adjudged  first-class  certificates  and  awards 
of  merit,  but  for  the  reasons  already  stated  we  are  unable  to  publish 
descriptions  of  them.  First-class  certificates  : — Eulophiella  Elizabethae 
(figured  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  September  22nd,  1892) 
and  Dendrobium  Falconeri  giganteum  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.)  ; 
Brassia  Lawrecciana  (R.  J.  Measures,  Esq )  Awards  of  merit : — 
Oncidium  Lucotianum  (F.  Sander  &  Co.),  Dendrobium  Alcippe  (J.  Veitch 
and  Sons),  Dendrobium  Capillipio  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.),, Cypri¬ 
pedium  Mastersianum  (R  J.  Measures,  Esq.),  and  Odontoglossum  Ander- 
sonium  (De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.). 

Lecture  on  Hybrid  Narcissi. 

A  lecture  on  the  above  subject  was  delivered  at  the  afternoon 
meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Dr.  Masters 
occupying  the  chair.  The  subject  was  treated  throughout  in  an 
interesting  and  highly  instructive  manner,  and  was  much  appreciated 
by  the  company  present. 

Mr.  Engleheart,  in  opening,  referred  at  some  length  on  the  objects  of 
cross-fertilisation  in  general,  and  having  special  reference  to  Narcissi, 
spoke  of  the  discoveries  that  had  been  made  during  recent  years  in  so 
far  that  many  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  distinct  species 
were  now  known  beyond  a  doubt  to  be  only  varieties,  the  result,  in  all 
probability,  of  natural  hybridisation.  He  mentioned  particularly  Dean 
Herbert,  and  Messrs.  Barr,  Leeds,  and  Backhouse  as  having  made  early 
and  lasting  efforts  in  the  cro.'^s-fertilisation  of  these  plants.  It  was  the 
first  named  gentleman  who  originally  surmised  that  some  of  the  so-called 
species  were  not  so  at  all,  but  only  natural  hvbrids,  but  was  not  able  to 
prove  it,  and  so  left  it  for  others  to  do  so.  The  lecturer  mentioned  the 
one  great  impediment  which  stood  in  the  path  of  Narsissi  hybridisers, 
insomuch  as  they  had  to  wait  at  least  three  years  after  the  sowing  of 
the  seeds  before  flowers  were  produced,  and  then  they  would  be  un¬ 
developed,  five  or  six  years  being  generally  required  before  full  develop¬ 
ment  was  reached  and  a  true  knowledge  of  the  bloom  oVained. 

The  objects  of  the  hybridist  might  well  be  divided  into  three  : 
firstly,  to  improve  existing  forms  ;  secondly,  to  reduce  to  a  science  what 
has  hitherto  been  mainly  the  results  of  chance,  or  in  other  words  to 
know  what  to  a  I  vise  their  successors  to  cross  with  the  greatest  chance 
of  ultimate  success  ;  and  thirdly,  to  verify,  supplement,  and  correct  the 
work  of  their  predecessors.  To  commence  with,  said  he,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  hybridist  who  intended  to  go  thoroughly  into  this 
interesting  work,  to  acquaint  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  probable 
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origin  and  parentage  of  the  natural  hybrids  which  were  to  be  found  in 
euch  numbers.  They  had  to  emulate  what  had  been  done  before  them 
by  the  gentlemen  previously  named,  and  who  were  remembered  with 
gratitude  by  workers  of  to-day  for  the  good  work  they  had  so  well 
begun. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  mention  many  varieties  which  were 
supposed  to  be  species  until  the  question  was  raised  and  a  doubt  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Dean  Herbert,  whom  he  considered  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
cross-fertilisation  of  Narcissi,  N.  montanui  being  quoted  as  a  well 
known  example,  and  the  origin  of  which  had  since  been  proved,  prac¬ 
tically  beyond  doubt,  to  be  the  result  of  a  natural  cross  between 
N.  poeticus  and  a  white  trumpet  kind.  Another  instance  was  named  in 
N.  gracilis,  a  short  cupped  variety  of  much  beauty,  which  was  a  cross 
between  N.  poeticus  and  N.  Jonquilla.  In  determining  the  parentage  of 
many  varieties  the  lecturer  bad  found,  as  had  doubtless  many  other 
successful  hybridisers,  that  the  scent  was  a  very  material  assistance,  it 
being  transmitted  to  the  hybrids  often  in  a  very  marked  degree. 
Numerous  other  results  of  crosses  were  mentioned,  and  the  words 
admirably  illustrated  by  many  forms  crossed  by  the  lecturer  gathered 
from  his  own  garden  for  the  purpose.  In  conclusion,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  gleaned  from  several  years  of  experiments  and  incessant 
observation,  that  the  effect  of  the  pollen- bearing  parent  was  pre¬ 
eminent,  sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  of  N.  poeticus,  almost 
annihilating  the  other  parent. 

At  the  close  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Engleheart  for  his 
instructive  address,  and  to  Dr.  Masters  for  presiding. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Outdoor  Figs. — If  carefully  and  thinly  trained  during  the  previous 
summer  and  autumn  there  needs  in  spring  but  little  pruning.  Where 
the  wood,  however,  is  too  thickly  placed  there  cannot  be  a  better  time 
to  remove  the  oldest  and  most  unprofitable  portions,  which  will  afford 
space  for  young  and  vigorous  shoots.  Do  not  hesitate  to  dispense  with 
any  shoots  which  will  crowd  the  trees.  Fruitfulness  on  wall-trained 
trees  is  largely  dependent  on  this,  though  the  roots  require  at  the  same 
time  a  firm  run  in  friable  calcareous  loam  with  a  well-drained  subsoil. 
In  pruning  do  not  shorten  young  shoots  of  last  year,  as  upon  these, 
towards  the  extremities,  the  fruit  is  borne.  It  is  only  in  warm  sheltered 
positions  that  Figs  can  be  successfully  cultivated  on  walls  and  gable 
ends,  while  still  more  favourable  conditions  are  requisite  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  standard  trees  in  the  open.  If  planting  is  contemplated  prepare 
the  ground,  and  plant  one-year-old  trees  during  the  present  month. 

Protecting  Espalier  Fruit  Trees. — Should  frosty  nights  ensue, 
or  cold,  wet,  and  otherwise  unfavourable  weather  present  itself  during 
the  time  the  blooms  of  choice  trees  are  expanded,  a  little  temporary 
protection  will  probably  insure  a  set  of  fruit.  Espalier  trees,  as  a  rule, 
not  being  high,  are  not  difficult  to  cover  effectually.  Light  hurdles, 
such  as  are  used  for  folding  sheep,  may  be  utili  ed  ;  one  being  placed 
down  the  side  or  front,  another  resting  on  the  top  and  leaning  over  the 
trees  towards  the  opposite  side,  where  it  may  be  supported  by  a  pole  at 
each  end.  The  hurdles  being  thinly  thatched  with  straw  or  dried  bracken 
will  afford  sufficient  protection.  A  similar  arrangement  of  light  poles 
or  Bean  sticks  placed  over  the  trees  at  intervals,  and  tied  together  at 
their  junctions  with  one  another,  will  afford  rests  for  strips  of  tiffany 
or  canvas,  mats,  or  any  material  which  will  serve  as  temporary 
protection. 

Protecting  Bush  Trees. — For  these,  where  not  too  large,  the  plan 
of  tyiug  three  or  four  light  poles  together  at  one  end,  of  a  length 
sufficient  to  reach  above  the  tops,  spreading  them  out  round  each  tree, 
answers  well  as  a  framework,  upon  which  protecting  materials  can  be 
easily  wound  or  removed  as  necessary. 

Thinning  Fruit  Blossom.— tThis  may  appear  a  tedious  operation 
to  recommend,  but  it  is  one  which  might  with  advantage  be  performed 
on  many  trees  that  are  developing  an  overplus  of  blossom.  If  any  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  advantages  arising  from  dispensing  with  two-thirds  of 
the  blossoms,  try  the  experiment  fairly  on  a  few  trees,  and  note  the 
results  in  comparison  with  others  left  with  the  full  burden  of  bloom. 
Blossom  developing  is  an  exhaustive  process,  and  no  tree  can  perfect  it 
all  when  there  is  a  superabundance.  Thinning,  therefore,  is  quite  a 
rational  proceeding,  relieving  the  trees  to  a  great  extent,  and  at  the 
same  time  strengthening  the  remaining  flowers.  Unsuitably  placed 
clusters  might  first  be  removed,  afterwards  clip  out  the  individual 
blooms  that  may  appear  crowded,  selecting  both  old  and  young  flowers. 

Hoeing  Fruit  Quarters.— Where  the  ground  is  not  mulched  with 
manure,  the  present,  whenever  the  soil  is  dry  on  the  surface,  is  most 
suitable  time  to  hoe  over  and  cut  down  prominent  weeds  which  may  he 
advancing,  also  at  the  same  time  staying  the  rapid  progress  of  numbers 
of  seedling  weeds.  Young  fruit  trees  and  recently  planted  or  established 
Strawberry  plantations  will  be  much  benefited  by  a  loose  surface  layer 
of  soil  caused  by  occasional  use  of  the  Dutch  hoe.  Hoeing  also  imparts 
a  tidy  aspect  to  the  garden. 


Forking  among  Fruit  Trees. — The  winter  mulching  of  manure 
which  perhaps  has  lain  some  months  over  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  may 
now  with  advantage  be  lightly  forked  into  the  surface,  though  not  to 
disturb  the  roots.  If  many  roots  of  a  fibrous  character  are  near  the 
surface  rake  off  the  loose  dry  particles.  The  ground  thus  loosened 
might  with  advantage  be  sprinkled  with  soot,  especially  under  and 
among  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes.  A  peck  of  fresh,  pungent  soot 
to  a  rod  of  ground  will  be  a  good  dressing. 

Strawberries.  —  New  plantations  may  yet  be  formed,  though 
planting  should  be  done  without  delay,  and,  if  possible,  plants  obtained 
from  nursery  beds,  whence  they  can  be  lifted  with  plenty  of  soil 
adhering  to  the  roots.  Such  plants  will  experience  no  check  if  carefully 
transferred  to  the  needful  sized  holes  or  trenches  provided,  making  the 
soil  firm  about  them.  Those  planted  earlier  this  spring  may  receive  a 
good  soaking  of  water  or  liquid  manure,  hoeing  freely  between  the  rows 
when  the  weather  is  dry.  Weakly  plants  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
flower.  Most  Strawberries  planted  early  last  autumn  will  bloom  and 
fruit  well  this  year ;  therefore  any  strong  plants  that  exhibit  signs  of 
barrenness  ought  to  be  promptly  discarded,  as  such  invariably  remain 
unfruitful  in  future  years. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Earliest  Forced  House. — Discontinue 
syringing  when  the  fruit  ommences  to  ripen,  or  it  will  cause  the  skin 
to  crack  and  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour.  It  is  very  important  to 
have  the  trees  quite  free  from  insects  by  the  time  the  syringing  ceases, 
as  it  must  when  the  fruit  commences  ripening.  If  there  be  the  least 
trace  of  red  spider  apply  an  insecticide,  and  follow  shortly  afterwards 
with  a  forcible  syringing,  repeating  the  process  if  necessary,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  free  the  trees  from  the  pest.  It  is  only  the  very  early 
varieties  that  will  be  ripening,  the  others  must  be  well  syringed,  and 
have  abundant  supplies  of  water  and  surface  mulchings  of  short  manure 
or  rich  material. 

Second  Early  Forced  House. — Trees  started  at  the  new  year  are 
more  advanced  than  usual,  being  accelerated  by  the  mild  and  bright 
weather.  The  fruits  are  now  stoning,  and  will  need  care  in  preventing 
checks  from  sudden  fluctuations  or  depressions  of  temperature,  the  night 
temperature  being  kept  steady  at  60°,  with  5°  more  on  mild 
nights ;  whilst  on  cold  nights  it  may  fall  to  55°,  65°  by  day 
artificially  in  dull  weather,  70°  to  75°  on  cloudy  days,  but  with  clear 
intervals,  ventilating  from  70°,  and  freely  above  75°.  Attend  to  tying-in 
the  shoots  as  they  advance,  and  encourage  no  more  growths  than  will  be 
required  for  future  bearing,  the  extension  of  the  trees,  and  the  swelling 
of  the  current  crop.  The  trees  must  not  lack  moisture  at  the  roots, 
affording  liquid  manure  if  they  are  heavily  cropped  and  not  making 
satisfactory  growth  ;  but  avoid  undue  excitement  to  trees  in  full  vigour, 
as  any  impulse  given  to  growth  during  the  stoning  is  apt  to  affect  the 
process  disastrously.  Syringe  twice  a  day  in  bright  weather,  and  if 
necessary  apply  an  insecticide,  it  being  imperative  that  the  foliage  be 
kept  clean. 

Trees  Started  in  February. — Thinning  should  commence  when  the 
fruits  are  the  size  of  Horse  Beans,  removing  the  smallest  and  those  on 
the '  under  side  of  the  shoots.  Retain  sufficient  to  admit  a  further 
thinning  when  they  are  the  size  of  marbles,  and  then  only  a  few  more 
need  be  left  than  are  required  for  the  crop,  leaving  those  that  are  best 
situated  for  receiving  air  and  light.  Disbudding  must  not  be  neglected, 
and  laying  in  the  growths  required  for  next  year’s  bearing  will  need 
careful  and  timely  attention.  Syringe  the  trees  twice  a  day  when  the 
weather  is  bright,  occasionally  only  when  dull,  and  let  the  second 
syringing  be  at  closing  time  or  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  have  the 
foliageifairly  dry  before  night.  Increase  the  temperature  to  55°  or  60° 
at  night,  60°  to  65°  by  day.  ventilating  from  the  latter,  and  increasing 
it  with  sun  heat  to  70°  or  75°. 

Trees  Started  in  March. — Many  more  fruits  have  set  than  can 
possibly  be  brought  to  perfection,  and  an  over-set  is  a  source  of  great 
weakness,  often  causing  the  fruit  to  be  cast  in  showers,  leaving  but  a 
scanty  crop.  There  is  no  remedy  bat  to  thin  the  fruits  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  seen  which  are  taking  the  lead  in  swelling,  but  it  is  better  prevented 
by  well  thinning  the  flowers  before  they  expand.  Disbud  gradually,  for 
severe'shoot'removal  favours  growth  of  wood  only,  and  sometimes  gives 
a  severe  check  to  the  fruits,  causing  them  to  drop.  Syringe  so  as  to 
enable  the  fruits  to  throw  off  the  remains  of  the  flowers,  but  avoid  heavy 
syrmging  at  this  stage,  as  the  foliage  can  evaporate  little  when  wet ; 
indeed  the  stomata  remain  closed  under  water,  and  elaboration  is 
greatly  impeled.  Ventilate  early  and  freely,  so  as  to  secure  thoroughly 
solidified  growth.  A  temperature  of  50°  to  5.5°  will  be  sufficient,  not 
allowing  an  advance  above  65°  without  free  ventilation. 

Late  Houses. — A  splendid  display  of  blossom  and  a  grand  smell  of 
nectar  characterises  the  trees  generally  in  these  structures.  There  ought 
not^to  be  anything  neglected  that  is  likely  to  insure  the  perfect  ferti¬ 
lisation  of  the  flowers,  as  without  it  fruit  cannot  attain  perfection. 
Many  of  the  late  Peaches  have  large  blossoms,  and  these  often  have  the 
anthers  deficient  of  pollen.  Attend,  therefore,  to  fertilising  the  flowers, 
not  trusting  to  bees,  which,  however,  effect  the  proc-ss  very  effectually, 
but  they  seem  to  be  so  hindered  by  the  glass  that  they  fight  shy  of  fruit 
houses.  It  is  not  the  difficulty  of  getting  in.  but  of  egress  from  the 
structure  that  bothers  the  bees,  for  when  loaded  they  are  troubled  about 
nothing  but  carrying  the  nectar  and  pollen  to  their  homes,  and  many 
succumb  to  the  frantic  endeavour  made  to  take  a  direct  flight.  Secure 
a  temperature  of  50°  by  day,  and  ventilate  freely,  allowing  an  advance 
to  65°  from  sun  heat.  Leave  a  little  air  on  constantly.  Where  there  is 
a  superabundance  of  blossom  remove  all  on  the  under  side  or  back  of 
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the  shoots,  and,  though  this  is  best  done  before  the  flowers  expand,  it 
will  materially  aid  the  setting  and  swelling  of  the  young  fruit. 

In  unheated  houses  observe  50°  as  the  point  for  admitting  air,  and 
increase  the  amount  with  the  advancing  sun  heat,  not  allowing  an 
increase  to  or  over  65°  without  full  ventilation.  Attend  to  fertilising 
the  flowers,  choosing  the  early  part  of  fine  days,  always  when  the 
blossoms  are  fully  expanded  and  the  pollen  flying  in  a  cloud  of  gold¬ 
like  dust  when  the  anthers  are  disturbed.  There  must  not  be  any 
deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  When  there  is  an  appearance  of 
frost  the  house  may  be  closed  a  little  earlier,  otherwise  close  at  50°. 

Melons. — The  fruits  of  the  earliest  plants  are  growing  large  and 
must  have  the  support  lowered,  while  those  commencing  to  swell  should 
be  provided  with  them.  Stop  the  laterals  frequently  and  thin  them 
where  thsy  are  crowded.  Afford  water  or  liquid  manure  copiously  to 
plants  on  which  the  fruits  are  swelling,  but  avoid  excess  of  liquid 
manure  or  top-dressings  likely  to  injure  the  roots,  or  the  fruit  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  loss  of  feeders  may  not  finish  satisfactorily.  Plants  coming 
into  flower  should  only  have  water  to  prevent  flagging,  and  a  drier 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  essential  to  a  good  set,  especially  so  in 
the  case  of  vigorous  plants. 

Attend  regularly  to  setting  the  blossoms.  Stop  the  shoots  one  joint 
beyond  the  flowers  when  impregnated,  and  after  the  fruits  are  set  pinch 
the  sub-laterals  to  one  leaf  and  remove  superfluous  growths.  Avoid  giving 
stimulants  to  plants  until  the  fruit  is  swelling,  when  liquid  manure  may 
be  afforded  liberally,  especially  to  plants  carrying  heavy  crops,  until 
they  are  well  advanced  towards  ripening.  Maintain  a  night  tempe¬ 
rature  of  70°,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  and  85°  or  90°  for  sun  heat,  and  close 
early  so  as  to  run  up  to  90°  or  100°.  Ventilate  freely  in  favourable 
weather,  closing  early  with  plenty  of  sun  heat,  when  the  plants  may 
be  syringed  lijihtly,  except  such  as  are  in  flower.  If  canker  appear  at 
the  collar  rub  it  out  with  fresh  slaked  lime,  repeating  if  necessary. 

Cucumbers. — Grand  fruit  is  the  result  of  the  good  progress  made 
under  the  brilliant  weather.  Attend  to  tying  out  the  grow'ths,  stopping 
one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  removing  bad  leaves  and  exhausted 
growths,  so  as  to  maintain  a  succession  of  healthy  fruitful  shoots. 
Water  will  be  needed  copiously  by  plants  in  houses,  and  liquid  manure 
once  or  twice  a  week  may  be  given  with  advantage.  Syringe  the 
foliage  and  walls  daily  at  closing  time  or  about  3.30  p.m.,  and  damp  the 
house  well  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening.  Shade  only  to  prevent 
flagging.  Available  surfaces  may  be  sprinkled  in  the  evening 
occasionally  with  liquid  manure,  or  fresh  horse  knobs  sprinkled  on 
the  bed  will  answer  the  twofold  purpose  of  evolving  ammonia  to 
the  benefit  of  the  foliage,  and  supply  nutriment  to  the  soil,  as  well  as 
encouraging  surface  roots. 

Plants  in  pits  and  frames  will  hardly  need  shading  as  yet,  but  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  flag.  Use  tepid  water  through  a  fine-rose 
watering  pot  at  about  3  P.M.,  closing  the  lights  at  the  same  time;  but 
as  the  nights  are  jet  cold,  be  careful  that  the  foliage  becomes  dry 
before  dark.  Close  early,  employing  a  thick  covering,  as  a  double 
thickness  of  mats.  Maintain  a  good  bottom  heat  by  linings,  renewing 
them  as  necessary.  Preserve  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  70°  to  75°  by 
day,  80°  to  85°  or  90°  from  sun  heat,  ventilating  from  75°,  being  careful 
to  avoid  cold  and  drying  currents  of  air,  and  close  sufficiently  early  to 
run  up  to  90°  or  more.  Sow  seeds  of  ridge  varieties,  and  keep  young 
plants  of  these  and  other  kinds  near  the  glass. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER.!S 
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APIARIAN  NOTES. 

We  have  experienced  cooler  weather  since  the  end  of  March. 
The  night  temperature  has  been  3°  to  5°  higher,  but  during  the  day 
from  10°  to  13°  lower  than  the  preceding  fortnight.  Bees  have 
therefore  been  confined  to  their  hives  the  greater  part  of  each  day. 
This  was  not  to  be  regretted,  as  where  they  are  well  supplied  with 
honey  and  pollen  breeding  goes  on  uninterrupted  without  loss  of 
bees,  It  is  a  great  advantage  during  the  spring  for  bees  to  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  autumn  gathered  pollen.  It  enables  them 
to  carry  on  the  breeding  to  the  fullest  extent  without  the  attendant 
loss  of  eggs,  as  well  as  bees,  the  former  being  destroyed  and  the 
latter  lost  when  foraging  during  bright  glimpses  of  sunshine  in 
bleak  weather.  But  to  have  wholesome  autumn  gathered  pollen 
in  the  spring  the  hives  must  be  wintered  in  a  rational  manner,  so 
that  the  pollen  be  not  affected  by  mildew  through  damp. 

Owing  to  the  advanced  state  of  my  hives  I  shall  keep  a  strict 
watch  that  none  suffers  through  want  of  a  little  timely  feeding,  but 
those  not  requiring  it  are  better  to  be  left  alone.  My  best  stocks 
are  those  that  never  have  been  fed  beyond  a  few  pounds  of  syrup 
in  the  autumn  to  insure  safe  wintering.  The  rich  Heather  stores 
are  best  for  breeding  purposes,  but  unsuitable  for  wintering 
where  there  are  neither  syrup  nor  Clover  honey.  My  best  hive, 
as  it  has  been  for  years,  is  a  crossed  Syrian  in  an  octagon  hive, 
the  best  form  of  hive  for  wintering,  as  well  as  for  abundant  storage. 
The  bees  have  never  been  fed  for  nine  or  ten  years.  The  Heather 
honey  gathered  in  1893  was  mostly  stored  in  five  storeys  of  supers. 


so  that  the  three  body  boxes  had  abundance  of  Clover  honey. 
The  bees  are  already  crowding  the  entrance,  quite  advanced  enough 
for  supering  were  we  situated  a  little  nearer  the  orchards  on  the 
Vale  of  Clyde. 

During  warm  days  I  remove  the  under  floors  of  my  hives 
repeatedly,  brushing  all  the  debris  into  a  pail  of  water.  This 
attention  destroys  the  parasites  that  annoy  bees  greatly,  as  well  as 
the  eggs  of  moths. 

Swarming, 

Beginners  are  sometimes  impatient  when  their  bees  are  likely 
to  swarm,  and  are  anxious  to  know  the  signs  of  swarming.  The 
circumstances  which  impel  bees  to  swarm  are  various,  such  as  an 
effete  queen,  irregular  and  ragged  combs,  encasements  through 
robber  bees,  and  the  determination  of  youthful  bees,  from 
inexplicable  causes,  persisting  to  raise  queen  cells.  Such  bees 
may  swarm  at  any  moment,  or  what  is  as  bad,  or  worse  sometimes, 
kill  their  laying  queen,  throwing  out  their  surplus  young  ones.  Their 
chosen  one  remains  owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  season,  keeps  a 
drone  breeder,  and  the  hive  is  ruined.  Normal  cases  of  swarming 
differ  greatly  from  such  abnormal  ones.  The  experienced  bee¬ 
keeper  has  a  good  knowledge  when  the  former  are  likely  to  swarm, 
or,  weather  permitting,  within  a  few  days  of  it. 

The  symptoms  are  these  :  Internally  the  hive  becomes  crowded, 
the  hum  of  the  bees,  particularly  in  the  evening,  is  loud,  increasing  in 
some  cases  to  an  actual  roar  where  ventilating  floors  are  not  in  use. 
The  hum  is  never  so  great  where  these  floors  are  used.  Queen 
cells  will  be  in  all  stages  of  progress.  Externally  the  “scouts’' 
will  be  observed  searching  empty  hives,  chimney  tops,  crevices  in 
trees  and  other  places  likely  to  accommodate  them.  Rallying 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  is  another  indication  of  swarming  at  an 
early  date.  On  the  morning  or  early  on  the  day  of  issue  the  bees 
will  loiter  on  the  landing  hoard,  and  if  inspected,  the  bees  will  bo 
observed  to  be  busy  feeding,  emptying  rather  than  filling  supers. 

Swarming  may  take  place  at  any  time,  whether  the  hive  be 
crowded  or  not.  The  surest  way  to  know  when  it  is  likely  to 
occur  is  to  examine  the  interior  for  queen  cells  ;  if  present  swarming 
is  sure  to  be  premeditated.  Some  writers  affirm  that  one  hive 
swarming  causes  another  to  swarm.  This  is  not  the  case.  As  is 
stated  above  circumstances  sometimes  regulate  or  cause  swarming 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  but  the  law  that  impels  the  first 
hive  to  swarm  is  the  same  that  causes  others  to  swarm.  One  hive 
does  not  affect  another  in  the  slightest. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee¬ 
keeper. 


^jj'^All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Kditor’’  or  to  “The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjusttfiahle  trouble  and  expense. 

Corresi'Oiideuts  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  pa(ier  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Virgin  Musbroom  Spawn  (Af.  C.  B.'). — Your  request  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  ail  ad  vertisement,  and  can  only  be  inserted  as  such  on  the  terms 
ascertainable  from  the  publisher.  Were  we  to  accede  to  your  request 
we  should  be  inundated  with  others  of  a  similar  character  on  a  variety 
of  SuLjpCfS. 

Grafting  (A.  B  The  method  you  describe  of  splitting  the  stock 
is  clelt  y railing  ;  cutting  a  wedge  out  of  the  stock  and  fitting  the  scion 
in  is  w’ediie  grafting  ;  slitting  the  bark  and  inserting  scions  between  it 
and  the  w  od,  then  binding  as  you  suggest,  is  the  simplest  form  of 
crown  grafting.  We  do  not  know  to  what  particular  notes  you  allude, 
as  you  do  not  quote  the  page  in  which  they  appear. 

Unisexual  Flowers  and  Catkins  (^Ignoramus'). — The  Birch, 
Willow,  Hazel,  Alder,  Oak,  Plane,  Poplar,  Hornbeam  and  Beech  are  all 
amentaceous  or  catkin-bearing  plants.  Catkins  are  male  or  female, 
that  is,  composed  wholly  of  male  or  wholly  of  female  flowers.  The 
Elm  and  the  Ash  are  not  amentaceous  or  catkin-bearing  plants,  but  by 
abortion  the  flowers  have  a  unisexual  character,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Ash,  when  they  are  sometimes  bisexual. 
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Stimulants  for  Plants  (F.  J,') — You  ask  for  a  good  stimulant 
or  “refresher”  for  hardy  border  plants  and  Gladioli  just  starting  into 
growth.  The  quickest  in  action  is  nitrate  of  soda  ;  but  if  used  alone 
and  continuously  the  eventual  results  will  be  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 
Mix  two  parts  superphosphate  of  lime  and  one  part  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  apply  at  the  rate  of  3  ozs.  to  the  square  yard.  If  you  can  obtain 
muriate  of  potash,  use  the  same  quantity  as  nitrate  of  soda,  though  it 
may  not  be  essential,  especially  in  strong  soil. 

Propagatlngr  Iieucoplxyton  Brownl  (<?.  A.  K.'). — This  serviceable 
carpeting  plant  is  most  impatient  of  fire  heat,  and  the  cuttings  are 
certain  to  fail  if  subjected  to  it.  The  proper  time  to  insert  the  cuttings 
is  during  the  month  of  September,  and  they  ought  to  be  treated  exactly 
the  same  as  Violas  or  Calceolarias.  Either  three  parts  fill  frames  set  on 
a  hard  dry  base,  with  nearly  exhausted  heating  material,  or  set 
hand-lights  on  a  bed  of  the  same.  Cover  wiih  about  3  inches  of  fine 
sandy  soil,  face  over  with  sharp  sand,  and  dibble  out  the  cuttings  thickly, 
keeping  them  rather  close  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  till  rooted, 
and  in  all  other  respects  treat  similarly  to  Calceolarias.  They  would 
receive  the  least  check  when  bedded  out  if  first  established  in  thumb 
pots,  bat  keep  them  out  of  the  houses. 

Increasing:  Bobellas  (^F.  B."). — The  ordinary  bedding  Lobelias  are 
propagated  by  division  and  cuttings  in  preference  to  seedlings,  the  latter 
rarely  being  sufficiently  neat  growing.  Bluebeird,  pumila  magnifies, 
and  Brighton  are  all  excellent  blue  sorts,  and  supposing  a  number  of 
plants  of  either  of  these  have  been  wintered  in  boxes  in  a  rather  low 
temperature,  on  being  introduced  into  an  early  vinery  or  in  a  moist  heat 
every  shoot  will  quickly  emit  roots.  These  may  be  pulled  off  and  dibbled 
in  rather  thickly  in  boxes  and  eventually  bedded  out  in  cold  frames,  or, 
if  a  little  bottom  heat  is  available,  these  divisions  may  be  placed  on  beds 
of  good  soil  and  about  4  inches  apart  each  way,  where  they  will  soon 
grow  to  a  good  size,  the  frames  or  lights  being  then  available  for  other 
purposes,  some  other  protection  being  provided  for  the  Lobelias. 
Thousands  of  good  plants  may  thus  be  raised  without  much  trouble. 
Seedling  Lobelias  should  be  pricked  out  before  becoming  crowded  and 
weakened.  The  herbaceous  sorts  may  be  divided  when  the  suckers  are 
well  above  the  soil. 

Winter  Spinach  Infested  with  Eelworm  (tr.  McD) — The 
plants  have  the  appearance  of  a  small  firm-hearted  Cabbage  Lettuce, 
the  stems  and  footstalks  being  much  distorted,  thickened  and  gouty,  and 
the  leafy  part  crumpled  and  compacted.  It  is  what  has  received  the 
fanciful  appellation  of  “  Cauliflower  disease,”  which  might  be  equally 
applied  to  all  dise'ases  caused  by  stem  eelworm  (Tylenchus  devastatrix), 
as  it  causes  distortion  of  the  stems  and  petioles  of  the  leaves,  neces¬ 
sarily  preventing  free  growth.  The  pests  are  for  the  most  part  in  the 
plants,  within  ihe  tissue,  and  to  pull  up  and  burn  the  infested  plants 
would  make  quick  work  of  them.  Some,  however,  are  free,  that  is, 
in  the  decayed  parts,  and  are  in  various  stages  of  development,  and 
will  eventually  enter  plants  they  find  available  for  further  advance¬ 
ment  and  the  deposition  of  their  eggs.  It  is  also  certain  that  some  will 
be  in  the  soil  in  quest  of  “fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.”  After  clearing 
off  the  plants  supply  a  good  dressing  of  quicklime,  as  hot  as  possible, 
and  point  it  in  lightly. 

Fertiliser  for  Cucumbers — Carbolic  Acid  and  Eelworm 

(^Reader). — Nitrate  of  potash  is,  as  you  say,  expensive,  but  you  cannot 
substitute  anything  for  it  that  will  afford  both  potash  and  nitogen.  The 
following  mixture,  however,  may  be  used — bone  superphosphate  three 
parts,  sulphate  of  potash  two  parts,  nitrate  of  soda  one  part.  The 
nitrate  of  soda  should  be  powdered,  as  it  readily  may,  by  pounding  on 
a  hard  floor,  and  the  whole  well  mixed,  applying  from  2  to  4  ozs.  per 
square  yard.  Kainit  is  a  manure.  It  is  difficult  to  kill  the  eelworm 
within  the  tissues  of  the  roots  without  also  destroying  the  plants. 
Carbolic  acid  acts  by  killing  the  micro-organisms  within  the  soil,  and 
should  be  used  before  the  plants  are  put  out.  The  acid  ought  to  be 
diluted  with  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  then  sprinkled  on  the 
soil  through  a  fine-rose  water  pot,  thoroughly  mixing  the  soil  after¬ 
wards.  Two  pounds  of  carbolic  acid  are  sufficient  for  15  cubic  feet  of 
soil,  and  the  quantity  of  water  4  gallons.  It  should  be  used  and  mixed 
about  a  week  before  the  plants  are  placed  in  their  fruiting  quarters. 

Tomatoes  Unsatisfactory  (TLl  F.). — There  are  no  traces  of 
disease  in  the  top  of  the  plant  sent.  In  all  probability  you  have 
“done”  your  Tomatoes  too  well.  The  4  inches  of  fresh  soil  and  4  ozs. 
of  the  proprietary  manure  per  yard  would  have  been  ample  for  mixing 
with  the  top  spit,  and  it  is  the  quick  action  of  the  nitrogenous  portion 
of  the  manure  that  has  acted  unfavourably.  We  have  seen  plants  in  a 
much  worse  plight  than  yours  recover  in  a  few  weeks  and  produce  extra 
heavy  crops.  When  the  soil  is  a  little  too  rich,  and  in  particular  when 
either  chemical  manures  or  pulverised  night  soil  have  been  rather  freely 
used  at  the  outset,  the  growth  of  plants  is  very  sappy,  and  the  leaves 
curl  badly  to  the  extent  of  quite  giving  them  a  diseased  appearance. 
Not  till  they  have  grown  out  of  this  will  cropping  commence  in  good 
earnest.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  mulch  with  strawy  litter,  and 
thereby  obviate  the  necessity  for  watering  so  frequently  during  hot  dry 
weather.  Another  surfacing  of  manure  may  be  given,  or  liquid  manure 
applied  after  the  plants  have  set  a  good  cluster  or  two  of  fruit,  always 
provided  the  young  leaves  have  ceased  to  curl  badly.  Be  not  chary  of 
using  fire  heat,  a  good  circulation  of  air  brought  about  with  the  aid  of 
this  and  top  ventilation  acting  as  a  good  preventive  of  fungoid  diseases. 
An  excess  of  either  lime  or  copper  prejudices  the  mixture.  Is  it  not  as 
easy  to  use  the  right  as  the  wrong  proportions  1 


Names  of  Fruits. — Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  nuuiber  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  he  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the 
specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening .  Dessert  Pears  cannot  be 
named  in  a  hard  green  state.  (5.  laylor). — Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
(Zf.  11^, — Unrecognisable  ;  probably  a  local  variety. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(N.  R.  H.'). — .^Ischyanthus  speciosus.  (/.  B  ). — 1,  Fuchsia  procumbens  ; 
2,  Omphalodes  verna  ;  3,  Celsia  arcturus  ;  4,  An  Episcia,  a  stove  ever¬ 
green  Gesneraceous  plant,  but  the  specific  name  cannot  be  determined 
without  flowers;  5,  Herniaria  glabra;  6,  Sedum  lydium.  (ZT.  i?.). — 
Spiraea  prunifolia.  (IF.  S.). — Berberis  Fortunei. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Apkii,  11th 

Makket  steady  with  short  supplies  at  last  week’s  quotations.  Strawberries  and 
Cucumbers,  owing  to  the  continued  sunshine,  reaching  us  in  large  quantities  at  much 
reduced  prices. 

FRUIT. 


8.  d.  3.  d. 

Apples,  per  bushel  ..  ..  2  6tol)  0 

„  Nova  Scotia,  per 

barrel .  12  0  24  0 

Cobs  .  45  0  5J  0 

Crapes  per  lb . 16  4  0 


Lemons,  case  .. 

Peaches,  per  doz. 
Plums,  per  half  sieve 
St.  Michael  Pines,  each 
Strawberries  per  lb.  ., 
VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus,  per  bundle  . .  6 

Beaus,  Kidney,  per  lb.  ..  0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 1 

Carrots,  bunch . 0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . .  I 

Celery,  bundle  .  1 

Coleworts,  dozen  bunches  2 


d. 

0  to 
6 
0 
3 
6 
0 
0 


Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 
Onions,  bushel  ..  .. 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 
Parsnips,  dozen  .. 
Potatoes,  per  owt. 

Salsafy,  bundle  . .  . . 

Scorzonera,  bundle 


s. 

10 

0 

0 

2 

2 


d.  3.  d. 

0  to  15  0 

0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  6  0 
0  4  0 

d.  8.  d 
2  to  0  0 


4  0 
3  0 
0  0 


Cucumbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

3  6 

Seakale,  per  basket  . . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1  6 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

a 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0  0 

Spinach,  bushel . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . .  . .  , . 

0 

2 

0  0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1  0 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet  ..  .. 

0 

9 

1  0 

AVERAGE 

WHOLESALE  PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 

Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 

8. 

d. 

s.  d 

q. 

d. 

S 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  ,. 

1 

6 

to  3  0 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blcoms 

1 

0  to  9 

0 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays . .  . . 

0 

6 

0  9 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ,.  .. 

0 

6 

1  0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  . , 

0 

9 

2  0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

6 

3  0 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

Daffodil  or  Lent  Lily 

1 

6 

2  0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

„  double . 

1 

0 

2  0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

„  single . 

2 

0 

6  0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

2 

0 

4  0 

Boses  (indoor),  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 

2 

0 

4  0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Hyacinths,  dozen  spikes 

0 

6 

0  9 

„  Yellow,  dozen  .. 

2 

0 

4 

G 

„  Roman,  per  bunch 

1 

0 

2  0 

Roses  (French),  per  dozen 

3 

0 

6 

0 

„  Dutch,  in  boxes  .. 

1 

3 

3  6 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

Lilac  (French)  per  bunch 

2 

6 

4  0 

per  dozen . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

Roses,  Marbchal  Neil,  pot 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1  0 

dozen  . 

1 

6 

5 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per  doz. 

2 

0 

4  0 

Tuberoses.  12  blooms. .  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms 

0 

6 

1 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6  0 

Violets,  Parme  (French), 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

4  0 

per  bunch . 

2 

0 

‘6 

6 

Mignonette,  12  bunches  . . 

3 

0 

6  0 

Violets,  Czar  (French),  per 

Myosotis  or  Forget -me- 

bunch  . 

2 

0 

2 

6 

nots,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

4  C 

Violets  (English),  dozen 

Narciss,  various  (French), 

bunches  . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

dozen  bunches . 

2 

0 

4  0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches.. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

fl. 

d. 

8.  d. 

9. 

d. 

9. 

d. 

Arbor  Vit®  (golden)  dozen 

6 

0  to  12  0 

Ferns  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0  to 

8 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12  0 

Ficus  eiastica,  each  . .  . , 

1 

0 

7 

6 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

36  0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10  6 

Genista,  per  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Azaleas,  per  dozen  ..  ., 

24 

0 

42  0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Cineraria,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

6 

0 

9  0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Cyclamen,  per  dozen . .  . . 

9 

0 

12  0 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  . . 

3 

0 

•1 

0 

Draceena  terminalis,  per 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

12 

0 

dozen . 

18 

0 

42  0 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

6 

0 

10 

0 

Dracmna  viridis,  dozen  .. 

9 

0 

24  0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Ericas,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

9 

0 

24  0 

Palms,  in  var..  each  .. 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Euonymus,  var.,  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

18  0 

„  (specimens)  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

21  0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen  .. 

13 

0 

18 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  . . 

4 

0 

18  0 

so  irlet,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Boots  in  variety  for  planting  out,  in  boxes  or  by  the  dozen. 
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“  Seeds  ”  is  a  general  term  inclusive  of  the  various  mixtures 
of  Grasses  having  coarse  herbage  of  strong  growth,  and  Clovers 
also  in  mixture,  which  are  usually  sown  in  spring  corn  fields 
after  the  corn  plant  is  visible  along  the  rows.  The  sowing  is  so 
managed  in  order  that  the  corn  may  have  a  good  start,  and  the 
seeds  be  kept  dwarf  till  after  harvest,  a  strong  growth  of  seeds 
among  the  straw  tending  to  retard  the  harvest,  and  causing 
much  heating  in  the  ricks.  Sown  in  this  way  seeds  afford  some 
useful  autumn  grazing,  but  if  sown  alone  without  a  corn  crop  the 
seeds  would  be  much  more  useful  the  first  season.  How;  t.q  sow  is 
therefore  just  a  matter  of  expediency;  what  to  sow  is  apparently 
very  much  a  matter  of  fancy  as  regards  proportion,  in  the 
various  sorts,  and  not  an  outcome  of  close  observation.  Some 
time  ago  we  gave  the  mixture  recommended  by  Mr.  Primrose 
McConnell  for  heavy  land,  as  an  outcome  of  his  own  trials  on  the 
Essex  clays.  In  this  mixture  the  Fescues  are  not  used  because 
Tall  Fescue  had  not  answered  with  him,  yet  we  always  use  it,  and 
are  bound  t '  say  that  it  thrives  admirably  on  heavy  land  in  the 
midlands,  and  is  much  more  nutritious  than  Timothy  as  hay. 

The  use  of  Italian  Rye  Grass  for  layers  of  longer  duration 
than  two  or  three  years  would  appear  to  be  a  mistake,  ye"  it  is 
found  in  all  mixtures,  and  when  40  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  are  used 
4  or  5  lb 5.  of  Italian  Rye  Grass  adds  materially  to  the  bulk  of 
herbage  for  the  first  year  or  two,  and  the  plant  of  other  Grasses 
and  Clovers  quickly  t^kes  its  place  as  it  disappears.  The  Essex 
mixture  consists  of  12  lbs.  of  Clover  and  28  lbs.  of  Grass  seed  for 
a  six-years  layer,  which  may  be  extended  to  seven  or  eight  years 
For  a  four-years  layer  about  10  lbs.  less  seed  are  required,  and 
so  on  downwards,  reducing  the  quantity  of  seed  by  a  few  pounds 
for  layers  of  shorter  duration.  If  anything  it  is  best  to  err  on 
the  side  of  thick  seeding,  only  take  care  that  the  land  is  in  good 
heart — i.e.,  well  tilled  and  rich  in  fertility  before  sowing.  Also 
see  that  fertility  is  so  well  sustained  that  there  is  no  falling  off 
in  vigour  of  growth  and  bulk  of  the  successional  crops  each 
season,  and  that  the  soil  is  not  in  an  exhausted  condition  when 
the  seeds  in  due  rotation  come  to  be  ploughed  in.  This  is 
simply  a  question  of  management,  of  linking  the  present  with 
the  future,  of  having  the  land  always  in  full  profit.  Under 
judicious  alternate  husbandry  seeds  can  be  made  to  yield  three 
or  four  times  the  quantity  of  fodder  that  is  usually  obtained 
from  permanent  pasture.  Another  advantage  of  breaking  up 
the  land  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  years  is  found  in  the 
possibility  of  effecting  any  requisite  improvement  in  its  con¬ 
dition,  such  as  rendering  it  more  friable,  more  open  to  the  action 
of  the  air,  and  to  the  speedy  passage  of  water  through  it  by 
unchecked  filtration. 

In  comparison  Avith  permanent  pasture,  the  advantage  is 
much  in  favour  of  seeds  in  every  way.  For  folding,  grazing,  or 
mowing  seeds  are  equally  useful,  often  more  so  if  due  heed  is 
paid  in  the  seed  mixture  to  the  true  value  of  the  Grasses  used. 
Where  early  grazing  or  folding  is  required  (and  where  is 
it  not?)  Meadow  Foxtail  should  be  used  in  larger  proportion 
than  is  usual  because  of  its  early  growth,  and  while  giving  the 
leading  place  to  Perennial  Rye  Grass  we  would  always  have 
plenty  of  Cocksfoot,  because  of  its  vigorous  growth  and  for 
coming  into  use  for  grazing  more  qu  ckly  than  any  other  Grass 
in  the  aftermaths  It  answers  everywhere,  is  much  less  affected 
by  extremes  of  weather  than  many  other  fodder  plants,  and  for 
bulk  of  crop  it  is  no  mean  rival  even  of  Italian  Rye  Grass. 

Among  such  mixed  fodder  plants,  as  well  as  on  permanent 


pasture,  early  or  late  growth  is  much  more  frequently  affected 
by  sorts  than  is  commonly  supposed,  if  thought  is  ever  given  to 
the  matter  by  the  superficial  ob?erver.  We  have  mentioned 
the  high  value  among  seeds  of  Meadow  Foxtail  for  its  earliness. 
Where  it  is  scarce  or  not  present,  and  predominance  is  given  to 
Crested  Dogstail,  Hard  Fescue,  and  Sheep’s  Fescue,  growth  is 
certain  to  be  late  and  the  bulk  of  first  crop  low.  Rye  Grass 
is  always  early,  and  by  using  nearly  half  of  it  in  the  mixture  of 
Grasses  free  early  growth  is  assured.  Then  use  plenty  of 
Cocksfoot  and  Tall  Fescue,  avoid  doubtful  soi’ts,  apply  manure 
with  a  free  hand,  and  remember  that  to  have  successional 
growths  of  equal  vigour  in  the  same  season  something  more 
than  a  February  dressing  of  manure  is  wanted. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Spring  work  of  much  importance  is  now  in  hand,  and  upon  the  doing 
it  well  with  care  and  discretion  our  successful  management  of  live 
stock  next  autumn,  winter — aye,  and  in  the  following  spring,  too — very 
much  depends.  So  far,  corn  drilling,  and  the  sowing  of  Italian  Rye 
Grass,  seeds.  Tares,  Lucerne  and  Sainfoin  has  gone  well.  Seed  beds  for 
every  crop  have  been  excellent — for  Barley,  exceptionally  so.  Now  we 
have  the  drilling  of  Thousand-headed  Kale,  Early  and  Giant  Drumhead 
Cabbages.  The  Early  Drumhead  should  be  ready  in  September  to  make 
quite  sure  of  an  early  supply  of  Cabbage  ;  then  it  is  also  worth  while  drilling 
some  of  Sutton’s  Early  Sheepfold,  which  the  Early  Drumhead  is  certain 
to  follow  closely  ;  then  should  come  Thousand-headed  Kale,  which, 
with  Giant  Drumhead,  carries  on  the  supply  into  the  following  January. 
Such  a  supply  of  sound  nutritious  green  food  in  autumn  and  winter 
is  invaluable.  The  early  Cabbage  are  well  ready  before  the  supply  of 
green  Maize  is  exhausted,  and  the  Kale  is  so  hardy  that  it  may  be 
depended  upon  even  longer  than  the  time  mentioned. 

By  drilling  early  in  rich  friable  soil,  these  crops  are  well  established 
and  growing  freely  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Sow  thinly,  single,  and 
do  any  necessary  transplanting  early,  then  keep  the  horse  hoe  going 
freely  between  the  rows.  Drill  Early  Sheepfold  Cabbage  20  inches  apart, 
single  to  20  inches.  Early  Drumhead  28  inches  each  way,  Thousand-headed 
Kale  the  same.  Giant  Drumhead  3  feet  each  way.  These  distances 
point  to  full  development,  to  ensure  which  the  soil  must  be  rich.  Apply 
per  acre  3  cwt.  muriate  of  potash,  3  cwt.  superphosphate  of  lime, 

cwt.  nitrate  of  soda.  Mix  and  sow  broadcast,  give  a  turn  or  two 
with  light  harrows,  and  follow  at  once  with  the  seed  drill.  Take 
especial  care  that  the  manure  is  used  and  the  seed  sown  on  the  s  me 
day,  or  only  apply  manure  to  as  much  land  as  can  be  drilled  daily.  Get 
this  work  out  of  hand  now  without  delay,  as  the  root  crops  are  pressing 
for  attention,  and  it  is  always  best  to  be  a  little  beforehand  with  spring 
work.  Early  growth,  roots  well  hold  of  the  soil,  plants  singled  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  handled,  weeds  kept  well  under,  are  the  essentials,  all 
very  simple,  but  all  important. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

liame  Horse  (C.  II.'). — Rest,  Elliman’s  embrocation  well  rubbed 
in  night  and  morning,  and  cold  bandages  should  set  matters  right. 
Some  green  food,  Carrots  or  Mangolds,  with  a  bran  mash  at  night  rather 
frequently  would  do  good.  Age  tells  in  this  as  in  other  ailments,  a 
young  horse  recovering  from  such  a  sprain  much  sooner  than  an  old 
one.  Is  the  horse  properly  shod  ?  If  there  is  a  doubt  about  this  see  to 
it  at  once,  have  the  shoe  taken  off,  and  keep  it  off  for  a  week  or  so. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


Oamden  SguARn.  London, 

Lat . 51°  32' 40"  N. :  Loa?.0°8'0''  W.:  Altitude.  Ill  feet 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day, 

.3 

1894. 

April. 

1  Barometer 

1  at  32'-, and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

Xa 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday 

1 

30-049 

53-4 

48-4 

Calm. 

45  6 

63-0 

41-3 

84-2 

33  0 

— 

Monday  . , 

2 

29-947 

52-3 

48-1 

N.E. 

45-6 

63-7 

39-3 

96-7 

30  2 

0-240 

Tuesday  . . 

3 

29-875 

51-1 

46-4 

E. 

45-1 

62-9 

37-5 

88  9 

30  5 

— 

Wednesday 

4 

30099 

43-3 

42-1 

E. 

45-1 

62-0 

40-1 

97-7 

3.3-8 

Thursday  . . 

5 

3  1-184 

48-8 

46-6 

E. 

45-5 

62-7 

36-9 

101-9 

31-9 

— 

Friday 

6 

30-019 

49-1 

43-6 

B. 

46*6 

56-9 

44-6 

87-8 

42-3 

Saturday  . . 

7 

30007 

49-4 

46-9 

E. 

46-4 

68-1 

40-0 

103-7 

36*1 

— 

30-026 

49-5 

46-5 

45-7 

62-8 

40-0 

94-4 

34-0 

0  240 

REMARKS. 


1st. — Very  hazy  and  sultry  throughout,  with  the  appearance  of  an  impending  thunder¬ 
storm.  Spots  of  rain  at  time.s,  but  not  enough  to  measure. 

2nd. -Generally  sunny  till  noon.  Rain,  with  thunder,  from  1  A.M.  to  2  P.M.,  and  heavy 
rain  withlightningandthunder  from  2.20  to  2.50  p.m.  ;  bright  sun  again  after  3  P.M. 
3rd. — Fine  and  generally  sunny,  but  overcast  for  a  time  about  noon. 

4th. — Overcast  earlv  ;  sunshine  from  10.30  a.m. 

5th. — Bright  sunsbine  throughout  with  slight  breeze. 

6th. — Overcast  morning,  with  slight  rain  early;  occasional  sim.slune  in  afternoon. 

7th.— Overc.ist  till  about  11  a.m.,  then  sunny  and  warm. 

Another  sunny  and  warm  week,  with  measureablc  rain  on  only  one  day.  Temperature 
nearly  6°  above  the  average. — G.  J.  Symons, 


April  19, 1894, 
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AS  I  walk  round  the  garden  of  hardy  flowers  in  April  I  feel 
that  the  pen  of  the  poet,  and  not  that  of  the  writer  of 
laboured  prose,  would  be  needed  to  treat  fitly  of  these  fresh,  fair 
flowers,  which  in  the  border  or  on  the  rockery  smile  bewitch- 
ingly  upon  me.  They  seem  to  know  that  their  owner  is  not 
insensible  to  their  beauty,  and  that  they  are  looked  upon,  not  with 
indifference,  but  with  the  keenest  appreciation  and  admiration* 
Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  a  few  flowers  in  detail  I  may 
briefly  glance  at  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  garden  at 
present. 

The  Daffodil  in  its  many  forms  sways  gently  with  the  softer 
breezes,  or  tosses  wildly  as  the  east  wind  sweeps  over  the 
sands  or  waves  of  the  Solway  and  invades  the  garden  with  its 
unwelcome  breath.  Sheets  of  snowy  Arabia  on  the  rockeries  or 
edges  of  the  borders  contrast  admirably  with  mounds  of  purple 
or  rose  coloured  Aubrietias.  Anemones  of  many  kinds  are  full 
of  beauty  in  the  borders  or  in  the  rock  garden,  giving  flowers 
of  blue  or  purple,  white  or  blush,  or  crimson  of  various  tints, 
such  as  that  displayed  by  a  good  form  of  A.  fulgens,  which,  as 
I  write,  shines  behind  and  above  a  clump  of  the  Spanish  Squill 
on  a  rockery  opposite  the  window  of  my  room.  Saxifrages  with 
white  flowers,  such  as  those  of  the  charming  little  S.  coriophylla, 
or  yellow  ones,  as  are  displayed  by  S.  Boydi,  adorn  the  rockery, 
while  moist  and  shady  nooks  occupied  by  such  moisture-loving 
plants  as  Trilliums  and  some  of  the  hardy  Orchids  are  bright 
with  the  glossy  leaves  and  golden  flowers  of  S.  Huetti ;  and  Grape 
Hyacinths,  pale  blue,  deep  blue,  black  blue,  white  and  tinted 
faintly  with  pale  pink,  mingle  in  harmony  with  the  early  Forget- 
me-not,  Myosotis  dissitiflora.  The  modest  Cardamine  trifoliata 
has  just  preceded  the  gayer  Ladies’  Smock,  as  represented  by  its 
double  form,  Cardamine  pratensis  flore-pleno.  Some  Dog’s  Tooth 
Violets  in  various  colours  and  shades  are  still  in  bloom,  while 
others  have  passed  away  for  their  long  rest.  Very  delightful  have 
they  been  with  their  spotted  or  marbled  leaves  and  pretty  flowers, 
purple,  pink,  white,  and  yellow. 

Fritillarias,  too,  from  the  somewhat  ungainly  if  stately 
Crown  Imperials  to  those  of  the  habit  of  F.  meleagris,  the 
Snake’s  Head  Lily,  adorn  the  garden.  It  is  not  everyone  who 
can  admire  these  fantastic  looking  flowers,  but  one  can  hardly 
deny  that  some  of  the  white  forms  of  the  common  F.  meleagris 
are  very  beautiful.  Here  in  the  border  the  starry  white  blooms 
of  Triteleia  uniflora  harmonise  well  with  the  soft  blue  flowers 
of  the  Italian  Squill,  Scilla  italica,  the  pleasing  porcelain  stripe 
on  the  Triteleia  making  the  effect  more  beantiful.  In  many 
places  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  in  numerous  colours  and  shades 
are  pictures  of  beauty,  a  few  of  the  Primula  species  giving  the 
charm  of  greater  variety.  Some  of  the  earlier  Tulips  have 
come  into  flower,  two  varieties  of  T.  Greigi  in  particular  being 
rivals  of  the  Daffodils  in  claiming  the  honour  of  being  the 
glory  of  the  garden.  Many  others  there  are  of  showy  or  of 
modest  beauty,  and  over  all  in  calm  days  is  cast  the  fragrance 
of  the  odorous  Wallflower.  Nor  is  the  added  charm  of  insect 
life  absent,  for  tortoiseshell  butterflies  flit  about  from  flower  to 
flower  ;  honey  bees  throng  the  garden,  and  the  long  hum  of 
the  humble  bee  sounds  cheerily  at  times  in  my  ears  as  I 
linger  over  the  garden  treasures. 
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Gloriously  beautiful  are  the  following  varieties  of  Tulipa 
Greigi  at  present  in  flower  in  my  garden,  T.  G.  aurea  zonata  and 
T.  G.  asstivans.  Gorgeous  they  may  be  but  it  is  without  gaudiness, 
and  as  they  open  to  the  April  sun  their  effect  is  apparent  to  all. 
The  first  of  these  is  bright  gold  with  a  large  deep  red  blotch  at  the 
base  of  the  outside  petals,  a  smaller  one  on  the  outside  of  the 
inner  ones,  and  the  inside  of  the  flower  shows  a  golden  cup  with  a 
bright  red  zone  at  the  base.  The  second  is  nearly  all  bright  red 
with  here  and  there  a  flush  of  gold.  To  all  this  are  added  the 
large  size  of  the  flower,  and  the  beauty  of  the  broad,  green  leaves, 
spotted  with  brown.  This  Tulip  seems,  unfortunately,  to  be  slow 
of  increase,  and  in  some  gardens  difficult  to  grow.  I  have  grown 
the  typical  T.  Greigi  and  some  varieties  for  several  years,  and  find 
they  do  best  in  a  bed  of  sandy  peat  with  stiff  road  parings,  and  in 
a  position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  spring,  but  partially 
shaded  in  summer  by  an  adjoining  bed  of  some  of  the  taller 
herbaceous  plants. 

Exceedingly  useful  in  the  spring  garden  are  some  of  the  earlier 
Doronicums  or  Leopard’s  Banes,  which  with  their  starry  petalled 
golden  flowers  brighten  the  borders.  Not  so  tall  and  fine  as 
D,  Harpur  Crewe  but  earlier,  and  thus,  in  some  respects,  more 
valuable,  is  D.  caucasicum  growing  in  light  soil  to  about  a  foot 
in  height  and  literally  covered  with  flowers  fully  inch 
across  with  narrow  petals.  The  radical  leaves  are  reniform  and 
deeply  toothed,  while  those  of  the  stem  are  oval  and  clasping.  It 
is  easily  grown  in  almost  any  soil.  Rather  taller  with  me,  hut 
quite  as  free  flowering,  is  D  austriacum,  with  more  heart-shaped 
radical  leaves  which  are  less  toothed  than  those  of  D.  caucasicum. 
D.  Column®,  said  to  grow  only  about  6  inches  in  height,  has  not 
retained  its  dwarfness  when  establi-hed,  and  is  less  free  flowering 
in  this  garden  than  the  two  preceding.  One  I  received  from 
Bithynia  as  D.  macrorhizon  is  of  still  less  value.  D.  Harpur  Crewe 
is  extremely  fine,  but  in  strong  soils  is  a  little  coarse  from  its 
vigorous  habit. 

Very  pretty  are  some  of  the  Dentarias  or  Toothwort?,  which 
are  hardly  sufficiently  known  in  gardens,  although  their  preference 
for  a  half-shady  spot  will  give  them  additional  value  to  many  persons. 
My  first  acquaintance  with  these  was  made  several  years  ago  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  so  well  known  for  its  rich  collection 
of  hardy  flowers.  One  of  the  neatest  is  D.  pinnata,  of  which  I 
have  only  the  white  form,  although  there  are  also  purple  and 
lilac  varieties.  In  some  soils  it  grows  to  18  inches  in  height,  but 
in  my  garden  barely  attains  a  foot  high.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  a  terminal  cluster,  and  the  pinnate  leaves  are  composed  of  from 
five  to  seven  leaflets.  It  is  said  to  he  a  native  of  the  mountain 
woods  of  Switzerland. 

The  Drabas  are  interesting  little  plants  to  the  lover  of  Alpine 
flowers,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  their  nomenclature  is  somewhat 
obscure.  I  have  some  six  or  eight  species,  and  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  the  yellow  ones  is  D.  cuspidata,  the  pointed-leaved  Draba, 
which  only  grows  some  3  or  4  inches  in  height,  and  forms  pretty 
little  rosettes  of  pointed  ciliated  leaves  with  thick  stems,  bearing 
small  yellow  flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Spain,  and  is  grown  here  in  light  sandy  soil  on  a 
rockery  facing  west.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  I  have  only  previously 
mentioned  in  the  briefest  possible  way  the  little  golden  Saxifrage 
alluded  to  above  as  S.  Huetti.  1  believe  this  is  the  true  name  of 
the  one  I  procured  as  S.  cymbalaria  ;  but  there  is  so  little  difference 
between  the  two,  this  apparently  consisting  only  in  a  slightly 
different  form  of  leaf,  that  those  seeking  this  plant  may  ask  for 
it  under  either  name.  The  leaves  are  thick  and  glossy  green, 
kidney-shaped,  with  small  lobes,  and  the  small  flowers,  which  are 
produced  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn,  are  bright  yellow. 
Although  in  ordinary  seasons  the  flowers  are  not  produced  in 
midwinter,  in  a  season  like  the  past  winter  they  have  never  been 
absent  from  my  gaiden.  It  is  a  charming  little  plant  for  carpeting 
the  surface  of  ground  occupied  by  other  plants,  especially  those 
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io  light  soil  in  moist  and  shady  positions.  If  it  has  a  fault — it  is 
that  in  some  soils  it  seeds  so  freely  that  this  Sixifrage  becomes 
plentiful  all  over  the  garden.  This  is  so  here,  but  one  had  better 
weed  out  a  plant  like  this  when  too  numerous  than  be  without  so 
charming  an  occupant.  In  this  garden  it  grows  in  either  sun  or 
shade,  dry  or  wet  positions,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  shade 
and  damp  it  is  more  vigorous.  S.  Huetti  or  cymbalaria  is  only  a 
biennial,  but  in  many  gardens  sows  itself  so  freely  as  to  be  equal 
to  any  perennial. 

Morisia  hypogsea  I  have  previously  spoken  of,  but  as  it  is  still 
rare  even  in  good  collections  of  alpines,  a  word  or  two  on  its 
behaviour  in  the  open  during  the  past  winter  may  not  be  unwel¬ 
come.  I  grow  it  on  a  rather  dry  terrace  of  a  rockery  facing 
almost  due  south,  and  planted  in  sandy  peat  with  an  abundance  of 
small  grit  intermixed.  Here  it  stood  last  winter  without  protec¬ 
tion  and  without  receiving  the  slightest  injury.  I  believe  it 
flowers  earlier  in  the  south,  but  it  did  not  open  here  until  early  in 
March.  Its  compact  habit  and  glossy  dark  green  leaves,  and  bright 
little  yellow  flowers,  make  it  extremely  attractive  to  those  who 
admire  the  modest  beauty  of  the  smaller  alpine  flowers. 

The  Ornithogalums  are  best  known  in  gardens  by  the  familiar 
O.  umbellatum,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  which  unfortunately 
becomes  only  too  familiar  by  its  enormous  increase  in  some  soils. 
It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  some  of  the  other  species  are  not  grown, 
the  flowers  of  several  being  very  pretty.  A  neat  little  one, 
which  I  received  about  two  years  ago  as  0.  ciliatum,  has  been  very 
pretty  since  early  in  February.  It  has  ciliated  leaves  and  small 
pure  white  flowers,  only  about  2  inches  high  in  my  garden.  It 
seems  to  be  perfectly  hardy  and  easily  grown,  and  has  been 
considerably  admired. 

These  few  flowers  culled  from  the  bountiful  supply  offered  us 
by  “  fair-handed  spring  ”  are  not  spoken  of  as  the  best  in  bloom, 
but  as  giving  some  idea  of  the  variety  offered  by  a  well-stocked 
garden  of  hardy  flowers.  Year  by  year  such  a  garden  grows  in 
interest  as  plants  increase  in  size  and  number,  and  yearly  the  love 
for  its  occupants  waxes  greater  and  more  ennobling. — S.  Aenott, 
Dumfries. 


THE  ONION  MAGGOT. 

So  far  the  contributions  respecting  the  treatment  of  that  great 
pest,  the  Onion  maggot,  are  good,  because  they  all  indicate 
successful  methods.  Against  them  we  have  to  set  statements  by 
others,  that  they  have  tried  all  these  agencies  referred  to  by 
correspondents,  but  without  success.  These  complaints  crop  up 
freely  in  various  directions.  So  far  as  relates  to  soot  dressings  for 
instance,  I  have  been  frequently  told  that  they  have  been  found 
useless.  No  doubt  these  diverse  results  come  from  local  conditions. 
A  gardener  whose  ground  is  much  isolated  from  other  gardens 
enjoys  some  advantages  not  found  in  the  case  of  gardens  that  are 
numerous  in  the  same  locality,  or,  like  groups  of  allotments,  have 
even  greater  numbers  of  gardens  in  immediate  contiguity. 

When  such  is  the  case  the  fly,  the  original  criminal,  can  wander 
hither  and  thither  over  Onion  breadths,  let  the  grower  have  taken 
what  necessary  precaution  he  may,  and  unless  his  Onions  have 
been  in  some  way  rendered  so  obnoxious  to  the  fly  the  insect 
will  settle  on  them.  All  other  remedies  may  fail,  still  the  pest 
must  be  battled  with  so  far  as  is  possible,  and  if  it  could  be  that 
the  maggot  can  be  destroyed  when  just  germinated,  we  should 
hope  in  that  way  to  finally  extirpate  it  entirely.  I  believe  that  a 
dressing  of  Bordeaux  mixture  given  to  the  Onion  plants  when 
some  4  or  5  inches  in  height  would  not  only  poison  the  maggot  so 
soon  as  it  began  to  feed,  but  also  would  be  helpful  in  checking  the 
Onion  mould,  which  is  in  many  places  very  destructive.  Of  course 
it  would  have  to  be  made  rather  weak,  and  it  may  be  well  also  to 
make  it  adhesive  to  add  to  the  mixture  some  molasses.  This  is 
one  remedy,  which,  so  far,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  tested. 
Of  course  those  who  have  found  soot  and  gas  lime  sufficient  may 
ask  what  can  be  better  ;  but  we  have  to  offer  some  more  effective 
remedy  to  those  who  have  aot  found  these  things  sufficient, 

I  am  very  interested  to  find  that  gas  lime  has  proved  to  be  of 
so  satisfactory  a  nature,  because  in  recommending  this  very  drastic 
material  as  dressing  for  other  crops,  especially  in  relation  to  club, 
slime  fungus,  wireworm,  and  grub,  I  have  been  met  with  the 
objection  that  it  killed  all  vegetation.  It  is  hard  to  make  persons 


understand,  who  have  met  with  such  results,  that  their  ill  fortune 
has  been  entirely  due  to  their  own  neglect  to  properly  aerate  and 
purify  the  gas  lime  by  long  exposure  on  the  soil  before  burying  it. 
Also  they  have  very  probably  been  far  too  lavish  in  the  use  of  the 
material.  Every  instance,  therefore,  recorded  of  its  successful 
employment  for  garden  crops  is  helpful.  Of  course,  potent  as  may 
be  its  effects  on  the  portion  of  ground  which  is  dressed,  it  cannot 
affect  other  ground  where  Onions  may  have  been  grown  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  where  the  crop  was  perhaps  badly  infested  with 
maggot.  If  it  did  there  could  be  no  fly  to  infest  the  young  Onion 
plants,  because  the  grub  in  its  resting  condition  would  all  have 
been  destroyed  if  that  be  possible. 

I  am  not  sure  whether,  after  all,  deep  trenching,  the  burying 
down  under  perhaps  18  inches  of  soil  of  that  portion  in  which  the 
grub  is  hybernating,  may  not  prove  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  pest.  Certainly  the  maggot  is  always 
most  in  evidence  on  light  loose  soils  and  that  are  shallow  worked. 

Then  there  is  the  transplanting  remedy,  which,  again,  is  a  good 
one,  and  may  be  adopted  almost  generally,  except  in  the  case  of 
extensive  areas.  Then  beyond  the  deepest  possible  of  cultivation, 
the  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  of  soot,  gas  lime,  or  artificial 
manures,  and  very  early  sowing,  little  more  can  be  done.  Still, 
to  be  able  to  do  so  much  is  a  good  deal.  Where,  however,  the 
Onion  breadth  ranges  from  1  to  20  rods,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  raise  plants  in  houses  or  frames,  sown  in  shallow  boxes, 
to  plant  them  out  into  well  prepared  ground  after  they  have  been 
hardened  and  are  strong,  for  if  at  the  moment  some  time  be 
reluctantly  occupied  in  the  transplanting,  some  has  been  saved  in 
the  usual  labour  of  drawing  drills,  sowing  seeds,  filling  in  soil,  and 
later,  thinning  the  young  plants,  so  that  on  the  whole  it  is  doubtful 
whether  more  labour  in  the  one  case  really  is  required  than  in  the 
other.  Bad  must  indeed  be  the  work  if  through  transplanting  any 
of  the  young  plants  die.  Onions,  if  properly  grown,  send  out  long 
roots,  and  if  these  be  allowed  in  the  dibbling  to  go  down  their  full 
depth,  and  be  properly  closed  with  soil,  they  very  soon  get  hold  of 
the  ground,  and  new  growth  rapidly  ensues. 

After  cultivation  is  very  simple,  and  if  as  a  result,  and  ample 
experience  has  proved  it  to  be  so,  the  crop  is  unharmed  by  the 
maggot,  how  much  is  any  extra  labour  compensated  ?  Whilst  such 
a  method  of  cheating  the  maggot  is  pretty  certain  to  result  in  the 
production  of  a  fine  even  sample  of  bulbs,  yet  because  not  unduly 
forced  on  soil  that  is  almost  one-half  manure,  they  are  not  like  to 
certain  show  Onions,  soft  and  fugitive,  but  they  are  hard  and 
enduring.  Beyond  what  remedies  have  been  so  admirably 
mentioned  by  correspondents,  it  will  be  good  news  to  learn  that 
there  may  yet  be  others  that  are  not  generally  known. — A.  D. 


The  discussion  respecting  the  dreaded  maggot  has  been  very 
interesting,  and  praise  is  due  to  all  those  who  have  given  the  various 
remedies  contained  in  it.  Like  many  others,  I  have  been  troubled 
for  several  years  past  with  the  maggot,  and  at  one  time  had  serious 
thoughts  of  giving  up  the  culture  of  the  Onion,  for  after  trying 
many  so-called  cures  (and  each  failed  in  its  turn)  I  became  dis¬ 
heartened  at  the  possibility  of  ever  growing  any  good  bulbs  again. 

Some  two  years  since  a  well-known  gardener  paid  me  a  visit, 
and  when  walking  through  the  kitchen  garden  remarked  that  I  was 
suffering  from  the  Onion  maggot,  and  inquired  what  specific  had 
been  tried.  I  replied  everything  I  could  think  of,  and  what  I  had 
been  advised  to  try.  “Well,”  he  remarked,  “try  one  more,  and 
see  if  you  will  succeed  this  time.”  Being  a  very  simple  remedy,  I 
did  so,  as  follows.  When  the  young  plants  were  well  up  I  dusted 
them  with  fine  powdered  “  gas  lime  ”  every  ten  days,  using  but  a 
slight  sprinkling  each  time.  I  followed  this  plan  and  succeeded, 
for  although  last  year  was  one  of  the  worst  I  ever  knew  for  the 
maggot,  I  kept  the  pest  away,  and  procured  a  heavy  crop  of  fine 
bulbs,  which  I  had  not  done  for  several  years. 

By  way  of  experiment  I  retained  a  few  rows  untouched  by  the 
lime,  and  these  were  perfectly  destroyed,  not  a  single  plant  being 
left.  To  my  mind  this  proved  conclusively  that  gas  lime  is  effectual, 
and  I  shall  follow  the  plan  again  this  year,  commencing  in  a  few 
days.  As  stated  above,  however,  the  lime  must  be  used  with  care, 
a  slight  sprinkling  at  each  application,  or  serious  consequences  may 
arise. — T.  A. 


In  preventing  the  attack  of  the  Onion  maggot  I  have  found  the 
following  to  be  in  a  great  measure  successful,  having  used  it  now 
for  six  years,  and  during  that  time  not  failed  in  securing  a  good 
crop  of  Onions.  I  mix  14  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  14  lbs.  guano,  and 
1  peck  of  soot  with  a  wheelbarrowload  of  dry  wood  ash.  About 
the  time  of  the  fly  appearing  a  careful  man  thoroughly  dusts  the 
mixture  on  the  Onions  early  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  on 
them.  I  have  the  crop  dusted  twice  with  an  interval  of  a  few 
days,  depending  on  the  weather. — F.  A.  B. 
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Cypripedium  Winifred  Hollington. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  hybrid  Cypripediuras  in  cultivation 
was  exhibited  under  the  above  designation  by  A.  J.  Hollington, 
Esq  ,  Forty  Hill,  Enfield,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the 
13th  iost."  This  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
C.  ciliolare  and  C.  niveum,  and  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  justly  considered  it  worthy  of  a  first- 
class  certificate.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  pink  veined  with 
crimson,  both  front  and  back  having  a  hirsute  surface.  The  lip  is 
rosy  purple,  passing  to  nearly  white  at 
the  base.  Fig.  48  represents  a  bloom  of 
this  beautiful  Cypripedium. 

Orchids  at  Westminster. 

Notwithstanding  the  innumerable 
hardy  flowers  that  were  staged  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  held  on  the  10th  inst.  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  the  Orchids  made  a 
grand  display,  and  attracted  the  notice 
of  visitors.  The  plants  were,  however, 
scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  building, 
which  to  some  extent  detracted  from  the 
effect.  It  would  be  advantageous,  as  an 
orchidist  present  remarked,  were  the 
authorities  enabled  to  depart  from  this 
rule  and  place  the  Orchids  together, 
thereby  enhancing  the  appearance  of  the 
collections,  as  well  as  assisting  visitors 
to  view  the  plants  without  any  trouble. 

Moreover,  it  sometimes  happens  that  an 
exceedingly  choice  species  or  variety  is 
situated  amongst  other  less  important 
plants,  and  by  this  means  is  entirely  missed 
by  Orchid  enthusiasts.  These  are  matters 
which  should  be  seen  to. at  once.  The 
rule  adopted  at  the  Temple  Gardens  Show 
— that  of  placing  the  Orchids  together  as 
much  as  possible — is  an  excellent  one,  and 
might  be  carried  out  at  the  Drill  Hall. 


management  accorded  the  plant  may  in  some  measure  account  for 
this.  At  any  rate  the  specimen  under  notice  was  well  flowered. 
The  pseudo-bulbB  seemed  longer  than  are  those  of  D.  Falconeri, 
and  the  blooms  were  decidedly  larger,  particularly  the  sepals  and 
petals.  This  Dendrobium  is  unquestionably  a  charming  Orchid, 
and  one  no  doubt  highly  valued  by  the  owner. 


The  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have 
frequently  been  enriched  with  the  floral  treasures  of  Baron 
Schroder,  and  the  last  gathering  was  no  exception  to  the  now 
general  rule.  If  one  may  be  allowed  to  surmise  by  the  magnificent 
spikes  recently  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  the  Orchid  houses  at 
The  Dell,  Egham,  must  be  exceptionally  well  stocked  with 
Odontoglossums.  These,  too,  are  cleverly  managed,  for  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  on  the  lObh  inst.,  splendid  examples  of  cultural  skill 
were  conspicuous  in  the  form  of  a  display  of  cut  Odontoglossums. 
Amongst  these  were  some  charming  types.  A  huge  spike  of 
O.  Leeanum  with  a  large  number  of  flowers  attracted  considerable 


On  the  occasion  mentioned  there  were 
many  choice  Orchids  shown  by  various 
well-known  growers,  one  of  the  most 
important  being  perhaps  Eulophiella  Eliza- 
bethae.  Some  months  since  sensational 
paragraphs  concerning  the  finding  of  this 
Orchid  went  the  round  of  the  general 

press,  and  these  undoubtedly  left  an  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  many  persona  that  it  was  a  species  of  extraordinary  merit. 
It  was  not  therefore  a  matter  of  surprise  to  see  how  the  visitors 
at  the  Drill  Hall  were  attracted  by  this  Eulophiella,  although 
an  illustration  of  it  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  as 
long  ago  as  September  22nd,  1892.  In  that  number  it  was 
mentioned,  as  previously  described  in  the  May  number  of 
“Lindenia,”  as  having  “  the  habit  of  a  Catasetum,”  producing  “a 
long  horizontal  stem,  furnished  with  a  score  or  so  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  stout  in 
substance  and  distinctly  rounded,  are  white  tinted  with  rose  ;  the 
broad  three-lobed  lip  is  of  the  same  shape,  and  bears  at  its  base  a 
bright  orange  callus  ;  the  back  of  the  segment  is  coloured  with  a 
beautiful  reddish  stem,  as  well  as  the  floral  stem  itself.”  This 
description  was  borne  out  in  the  plant  exhibited  on  the  10th  inst. 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  The  specimen  alluded  to,  and  for 
which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded,  had  two  pseudo- bulbs 
with  two  flower  spikes,  the  latter  being  about  a  foot  each  in  length. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  exhibited  in 
England.  _ 

Another  beautiful  Orchid  staged  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  was 
Dendrobium  Falconeri  giganteum.  This  is  distinct  from  the  type, 
which  has  been  cultivated  in  British  gardens  since  1856,  in  both 
habit  and  flowers.  Judging  by  the  plant  exhibited,  and  for  which 
a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded,  it  would  appear  to  be  more 
profuse  in  flowering  than  the  species  usually  is,  though  the  skilful 


FIG.  48.— cypripedium  WINIFRED  HOLLINGTON. 


attention,  and  was  much  admired.  The  flowers  were  pale  yellow, 
spotted  chocolate  brown,  and  very  fragrant.  A  grand  spike  of 
O.  triumphans  bore  eleven  very  large  flowers,  and  the  choice 
O.  elegans  was  well  represented,  the  same  also  applying  to  O.  luteo- 
purpureum  sceptrum,  a  spike  of  which  carried  no  less  than  nineteen’ 
well  developed  blooms.  _ 

Dendrobiums  are  generally  shown  in  splendid  condition  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  on  this  occasion  one  could  scarcely 
help  observing  the  Tring  Park  variety  of  D.  crepidatum.  In 
this  Mr.  E.  Hill,  gardener  to  Lord  Rothschild,  has  obviously  a  very 
fine  form.  The  flowers  are  nearly  double  the  size  of  those  usually 
borne  by  the  type,  and  present  an  excellent  appearance.  An  expert 
informed  me  that  “  it  was  the  largest  form  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
one  of  the  best  Dendrobiums  exhibited  for  some  time  past  at  the 
Drill  Hall.”  The  fact  of  a  first-class  certificate  being  awarded  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  corroborative  evidence  of  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ment.  The  plant  exhibited,  however,  was  only  a  small  one,  but,  as 
already  mentioned,  it  did  not  escape  notice.  The  sepals  and  petals 
were  blush  coloured  margined  with  rosy  mauve,  while  the  lip 
approached  a  purplish  hue,  the  centre  being  rich  orange  yellow. 


Another  Dendrobium  around  which  quite  a  small  crowd  of 
enthusiasts  collected  was  that  of  D.  X  Alcippe,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  This  is  a  new  hybrid  and  worthy  of 
the  great  Chelsea  firm,  also  of  the  award  of  merit  that  was 
adjudged  for  it  on  this  occasion.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
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D,  lituiflorum  Freemanni  and  D.  Wardianum,  the  first  named 
apparently  being  the  pollen  parent.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
pale,  suffused  with  rosy  purple.  The  lip  was  noted  as  being 
rather  large,  and  had  a  richly  coloured  maroon  spot  on  the  inner 
portion.  _ 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  were  many  other  choice  Orchids 
shown  at  this  meeting,  a  gem  being  Oypripedium  Winifred 
Hollington.  This  is  a  splendid  hjbrid,  and  beyond  saying  that,  no 
further  reference  is  needed  here,  inasmuch  as  a  description,  with 
an  illustration,  is  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Messrs,  Hugh 
l/ow  &  Co.  exhibited  a  plant  of  Aeridts  Hughi,  named  after  the 
late  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  for  which  an  award  of  merit  was  accorded. 
This  Aorides  is  distinct  in  habit,  but  the  flowers  appeared  to 
resemble  those  of  A.  maculosura.  Amongst  others  Lycaste  cruenta 
gigantea  sent  by  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  and  the  somewhat  rare  Cypri- 
pedium  Mastersianum  shown  by  R.  J.  Measures,  Esq ,  were  con¬ 
spicuous,  these  being  honoured  with  awards  of  merit. — Specialist. 

Dendrobium  superbum. 

Amongst  the  various  Dendrobiums  at  present  in  flower  the 
Rbove  variety,  introduced  from  the  Phillipine  Islands  many  years 
ago,  but  now  too  seldom  met  with,  figures  conspicuously.  Although 
•not  so  showy  as  D.  Wardianum  and  many  other  of  the  lighter 
varieties,  it  is  very  effective  when  well  grown,  its  fine  large  flowers, 
4  inches  across,  being  pink  tipped  with  rose,  and  the  lip  of  a 
deep  rich  purple.  A  peculiarity  is  the  strong  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  reminding  one  of  the  odour  of  Turkey  Rhubarb,  but  this 
forms  no  objection  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  baskets,  a  position 
in  which  they  delight.  Crocks,  charcoal,  peat,  and  a  surfacing  of 
clean  sphagnum  moss  formed  the  compose  in  which  I  used  to  grow 
this  Dendrobium.  The  plants  had  plenty  of  heat  and  were  well 
syringed  twice  daily  when  in  active  growth,  reducing  water 
•gradually  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  approached  the  ripening  stage,  only 
giving  sufficient  to  prevent  them  shrivelling.  At  that  period  some 
growers  remove  their  plants  to  a  cooler  house  until  the  flowers 
can  be  detected  on  each  side  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  but  perhaps  the 
safest  course  to  follow  is  to  keep  the  plants  well  up  to  the  glass, 
so  that  they  may  get  all  sunshine  possible  throughout  the  winter 
months,  and  then  success  is  certain. — R.  P.  R. 

Oncidium  stlendidum. 

This  fine  Orchid  is  worthy  of  its  name,  and  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  Oncidiums  now  blooming.  The  many-flowered,  erect, 
branching  spike  resembles  that  of  O.  tigrinum,  but  the  habit  of  the 
plant  is  quite  dissimilar.  It  has  nearly  round,  green,  pseudo-bulbs, 
each  bearing  a  single  very  thick  leaf  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
bulbs,  but  becoming  bronzed  with  age.  It  should  be  grown  in  the 
Oattleya  house  in  a  light  sunny  position,  and  like  many  of  the 
Oncidiums  from  the  western  tropics  it  seems  to  enjoy  a  hot  dry 
atmosphere  at  midday  with  copious  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots 
while  growing. 

SCUTICARIA  StEELI. 

This  species  is  generally  known  as  the  Whip  Orchid,  and  is 
•interesting  on  account  of  the  peculiar  terete  leaves,  which  on 
plants  in  good  condition  frequently  attain  a  length  of  from 
4  to  4|  feet.  The  best  growths  I  have  seen  were  on  blocks  hanging 
on  the  end  wall  of  a  Dendrobium  house  immediately  over  a  water 
tank.  The  flowers,  which  are  not  usually  very  frequently  produced, 
are  generally  in  pairs,  each  bloom  being  from  3  to  4  inches  across, 
creamy  white,  with  large  browny  spots  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  the 
lip  handsomely  striped  with  purple. 

Stanhoreas. 

These  plants  may  be  much  better  grown  than  they  are  in  many 
places  if  a  little  of  the  careful  treatment  that  is  bestowed  on  more 
popular  genera  was  accorded  them,  and  no  one  who  has  seen  well 
flowered  specimens  of  S.  eburnea  or  S.  tigrina  will  deny  that  they 
are  worthy  of  a  little  care.  The  flowers,  though  evanescent,  are 
nevertheless  very  beautiful  and  fragrant,  while  their  grotesque 
forms  and  beautiful  texture  never  fail  to  excite  admiration, 
Stanhopeas  will  not  flower  if  frequently  disturbed  at  the  roots, 
but  every  year  they  should  have  a  little  of  the  surface  compost 
removed  and  replaced  with  fresh  sphagnum  and  charcoal,  the  early 
spring  months  being  the  best  time  to  do  this. 

Any  plants  that  are  unhealthy  should  be  shaken  out  of  the 
compost,  well  washed  in  tepid  water,  and  all  decayed  roots  cut 
away.  They  may  then  be  replaced  in  either  teak  or  copper  wire 
baskets,  using  for  compost  fresh  sphagnum,  plenty  of  charcoal,  and 
a  little  good  Icam  fibre.  Large  pieces  of  charcoal  should  be  laid  in 
the  bottom  of  the  basket,  and  placed  as  far  apart  as  possible  to 
allow  the  flower  spikes  to  descend,  then  a  layer  of  moss  over  these 
and  around  the  sides  of  the  baskets.  The  p’ants  must  be  firmly 
set  in  position,  as  the  young  roots  when  formed  are  verv  brittle. 


If  the  old  roots  are  plentiful  this  is  easily  managed,  but  if  not  they 
must  be  tied  securely  to  the  sides  until  re-established. 

All  the  kinds  mentioned  helow  will  flourish  if  kept  well  up  to  the 
glass  in  a  warm  house  in  the  summer,  and  they  should  be  liberally 
watered  both  at  the  roots  and  on  the  foliage  while  growing.  In 
the  winter  they  may  be  removed  to  cooler  and  drier  quarters. 
This  will  rest  the  plants,  and  also  tend  to  keep  insects  in  check. 
The  species  most  generally  grown  are  S.  eburnea,  S.  Bucephalus, 
S.  insignis,  S.  oculata,  S.  tigrina,  and  S.  Wardi.  All  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  flrst  named,  have  flowers  of  various  shades  of 
yellow  more  or  less  spotted  and  blotched  with  purple  or  crimson, 
while  the  flowers  of  S.  eburnea  are  wholly  of  pure  white. — 
IT .  R. 


ORNAMENTAL  GARDENING. 

With  the  advance  of  civilisation  and  the  rapid  spread  of 
artistic  tastes  among  various  classes  of  the  community,  changes  in 
the  general  aspect  of  gardening  must  inevitably  be  taking  place. 
With  a  widespread  knowledge  of  the  art  of  culture,  production 
becomes  more  easy,  and  requirements  are  perhaps  still  more  fully 
developed.  The  direction  in  which  these  requirements  proceed 
seem,  however,  to  take  distinct  and  sometimes  opposite  courses  in 
the  various  stages  of  horticultural  history. 

With  the  rapid  cheapening  of  glass  and  extended  knowledge  of 
horticultural  building,  plant  and  fruit  culture  under  glass  in  private 
establishments  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  with  the  result  that 
plants  and  cut  flowers  are  gradually  introduced  in  largely  increased 
numbers  into  dwelling  rooms.  The  expense  attending  this  phase 
of  gardening  in  times  of  depression  was  soon  acutely  felt,  and  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  requisite  display  on  more  economic  terms 
herbaceous  plants  and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  were  largely 
employed,  the  surplus  fruit  and  vegetables  being  disposed  of  in  the 
open  market.  Although  this  course  entailed  an  immense  amount 
of  extra  work  upon  the  gardeners  in  charge  of  places  conducted  on 
these  lines,  many  a  man  has  been  contented  to  plod  on  in  this  way 
rather  than  see  the  grand  and  historical  homes  of  England — in 
which  some  gardeners  have  taken  as  keen  an  interest  in  beautifying 
as  their  noble  owners — subjected  to  a  system  of  dismemberment 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  history  of  their  past  greatness  and 
continued  prestige.  In  those  instances  in  which  gardens  have  been 
conducted  on  these  lines  during  the  last  few  years,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  employers  have  derived  a  greater  amount  of  pleasure 
and  produce  for  a  minimum  outlay  than  they  could  possibly  have 
obtained  by  any  other  means,  while  at  the  same  time  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  extent  of  their  gardens  has  been  preserved  to 
them.  Perhaps  the  only  persons  who  have  had  cause  to  complain  at 
the  arrangement  are  the  numerous  small  market  growers,  whose 
produce  has  deteriorated  in  value  by  having  the  markets  glutted 
with  the  surplus  from  private  gardens.  Still  it  is  difficult  to 
devise  a  plan  more  fair  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Managed  in  this  way  many  extensive  establi-hments  are  well 
maintained  at  far  less  cost  than  was  formerly  the  case.  This  is  the 
more  astonishing  when  we  consider  how  greatly  the  work  has 
increased  in  the  ornamental  department  of  gardening.  Those  who 
are  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  work  have  but  a  shadowy 
idea  of  the  time  taken  up  in  attending  to  indoor  decorations. 
With  numerous  cut  flowers,  and  many  plants  in  the  various 
rooms  of  oor  mansions  or  castles,  the  daily  attention  of  gathering 
and  arranging  flowers,  preparing,  changiog,  and  clearing  plants  is 
no  light  task  whenever  the  work  is  well  done,  as  it  must  be  to  give 
either  gardener  or  employer  satisfaction. 

The  demands  in  connection  with  dinner -table  decorations  are 
also  becoming  much  more  general,  and  although  it  is  a  pleasu'e  to 
carry  out  this  kind  of  work  under  some  conditions,  still  it  must  be 
set  down  as  an  unproductive  branch  of  gardening  which,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  necessary  time  bestowed  upon  it,  frtquei  tly 
prevents  a  man  displaving  his  cultural  abilities,  and  leaves  him 
nothing  to  show  for  the  skill  and  ingenuity  expended  upon  it, 
except  the  cherished  remembrance  of  the  satisfaction  given  and 
compliments  received  on  the  occasion. 

Happily  there  are  still  many  gardening  establishment^  which 
are  eonducted  cn  liberal  lines,  where  great  impetus  is  piven  to 
cultural  excellence,  so  that  one  department  is  not  allowed  io  suffer 
at  the  expense  of  the  other,  where  the  beauties  of  g(  od  cultural 
examples  of  plants  and  flowers  are  displayed  princ  paby  in  the 
conservatory  or  the  gardens,  ra'her  than  ruined  by  lengtl  y  sojourn 
in  dwelling  rooms.  Were  this  course  more  generally  adopted,  many 
a  struggling  gardener  would  always  have  some  creditable  example 
of  plant  and  flower  culture  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  his  employers, 
leave  upon  their  minds  a  lasting  impression  of  his  ability,  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  high  keeping  throughout  at  a  moderate 
expenditure. 

It  is  the  great  demand  for  cut  flowers  and  plants  for  indoor 
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embellishment  that  has  added  so  largely  to  the  expenses  of  gardens 
during  recent  years.  It  would  be  no  great  hardship  to  somewhat 
curtail  the  use  of  these  when  there  is  so  much  that  is  beautiful  and 
refreshing  without.  Few  owners  of  gardens  have  thought  the  matter 
over  in  this  way,  but  have  only  followed  the  dictates  of  fashion — that 
goddess  which  leads  us  often  into  winding  paths.  If  perchance  these 
lines  should  be  read  by  some  thoughtful  and  generous  employers, 
who  through  the  exigencies  of  present  times  are  compelled  to  study 
some  means  of  keeping  the  expenditure  of  their  gardens  at  a  still 
lower  point,  let  them  consider  well  the  facts  stated,  and  I  think 
they  will  then  see  where  the  shoe  of  many  a  struggling  gardener 
“  pinches  the  most,”  and  where,  in  their  own  interests,  they  may 
perhaps  lighten  it. — Blait  Bowkail. 


SETTING  MUSCAT  GRAPES. 

In  no  other  Grape  so  largely  grown  is  a  bad  set  ”  so  notice' 
able  as  in  the  Alexandrian  Muscat.  Badly  set  bunches,  where  the 
conveniences  are  available  for  providing  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat, 
show  a  want  of  cultural  skill.  Not  only  are  imperfectly  fertilised 
bunches  objectionable  to  the  eye,  but  represent  a  distinct  loss  of  crops, 
and  from  an  exhibitor’s  point  of  view  are  totally  useless.  Now  that 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Vines  are  passing  through  the  flowering  stage, 
a  note  on  setting  the  fruit  may  be  of  service  to  some  readers. 

Although  many  fine  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  “  mixed  ”  vineries,  the  best  crops  are  found  in  houses 
solely  devoted  to  this  fine  Grape.  There  are  instances  of  perfectly 
“  set  ”  bunches  having  been  obtained  in  low  temperatures  ;  but  in 
my  opinion  the  high  temperature  system  has  been  the  most  satis¬ 
factory.  In  the  first  place,  the  Vines  must  be  in  the  best  of  health, 
then  with  a  perfect  command  of  heat  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  failure  in  the  crop. 

From  the  time  the  bunches  are  drawing  out  until  the  first 
flowers  expand  I  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  about  70°,  rais¬ 
ing  it  to  75°  if  possible  when  the  Vines  are  in  full  bloom.  I  admit 
air  through  the  top  ventilators  when  the  thermometer  rises  to  75°, 
to  dissipate  some  of  the  moisture  in  the  house  before  the  heat 
becomes  too  great.  The  sun  shining  on  the  house,  when  there  is 
much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  is  liable  to  result  in  scorching, 
the  foliage  of  this  Muscat  being  more  tender  than  any  other  Grape 
in  cultivation.  The  temperature  during  the  day  may  rise  to  90° 
with  air,  gradually  reducing  the  ventilation  as  the  heat  declines, 
until  the  house  is  closed  at  83°. 

I  never  admit  air  to  any  vinery  through  the  front  ventilators 
until  the  berries  are  taking  their  second  swelling  after  the  stoning 
process.  The  vineries  are  not  so  well  protected  from  easterly 
winds  as  I  should  like,  and  admitting  air  through  the  front  venti¬ 
lators  invites  mildew.  Vineries  differently  situated  may  be 
managed  on  more  simple  lines  perhips,  but  in  the  case  of  this 
Muscat  I  cannot  recommend  front  air  while  the  Vines  are  in  flower. 
I  have  seen  it  tried  and  failed,  and  from  such  experience  we  may 
take'lessons.  In  dull  weather,  when  no  aid  is  obtained  from  the 
sun,  fire  heat  is  employed  to  make  up  the  loss  to  80°  for  a  few  days 
until  fertilisation  is  thoroughly  effected.  The  temperature  is  then 
gradually  lowered  to  70°  by  night,  with  a  corresponding  decline  by  day, 
as  a  continuation  of  the  greater  heat  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
Vines  in  their  growth  and  favour  red  spider.  The  air  is  kept  rather 
dry,  and  it  suffices  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  border,  walla  and 
paths  once  a  day  during  bright  weather  to  prevent  an  attack  of  the 
enemy.  The  evaporating  troughs  are  not  filled  with  water  while 
the  Vines  are  in  flower.  Care  is  exercised  when  moistening  the 
border  that  the  water  does  not  fall  on  the  heated  pipes,  especially 
if  the  bunches  hang  near  to  them,  as  the  steam  arising  often  rusts 
the  tender  skin  of  the  berries.  Rust  is  a  defect  in  culture.  It  not 
only  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  berries  but  prevents  their  swelling, 
and  leads  to  the  rupture  of  the  skin. 

When  the  Vines  are  in  bloom  each  bunch  is  sharply  tapped 
daily  to  disperse  the  pollen,  this  greatly  assisting  fertilisation. 
About  midday  is  the  best  time  for  doing  this,  as  the  pollen  is  then 
dry.  Each  bunch  is  also  passed  over  daily  with  a  hare  or  rabbit’s 
tail  fastened  to  a  stick,  gently  drawing  it  over  the  folly  expanded 
flowers.  Where  several  vineries  are  built  in  one  range  it  is  a 
mistake  to  allow  the  doors  to  remain  open  for  any  length  of  time 
while  the  Vines  are  in  flower  to  cause  a  draught.  What  is 
required  in  setting  Muscats  is  an  equable  temperature — a  minimum 
of  fluctuations. — E.  Molyneux. 


THE  BLACK  CURRANT  MITE. 

It  would  be  very  interesting,  and  useful  also,  if  we  could  get 
information  from  various  parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  state  of 
Currant  bushes  this  spring  ;  whether  the  attack  of  this  pest  is 
becoming  more  general,  and  what  means  are  being  employed  to 


eradicate  it.  I  am  under  the  impression  it  is  more  prevalent  than 
we  anticipate,  for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  ask  a  person  whether 
his  bushes  are  attacked  to  be  told  they  do  not  know.  On  examining 
the  trees  after  receiving  such  an  answer  it  has  been  found  in  no 
mistakeable  manner.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  Kent  is 
suffering  most  from  its  ravages  at  the  present  time,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  Currants  grown  in  that  county. 
In  Essex,  too,  it  appears  to  be  widespread,  for  I  have  found 
numerous  cases. 

I  am  afraid  the  pest  is  not  of  such  modern  origin  as  many 
people  suppose,  for  one  large  grower  in  Mid- Kent  told  me  he  had 
known  it  for  ten  years,  but  that  it  had  caused  little  damage  until 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years.  I  am  also  acquainted  with  a 
case  in  Essex  where  it  has  just  been  discovered  on  many  bushes. 
In  this  particular  case  it  is  very  evident  it  has  not  been  imported 
recently,  for  no  fresh  bushes  have  been  introduced  to  the  garden 
for  more  than  ten  years.  Where  has  it  come  from  ?  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  readers  of  the  Journal  if  they  notice  its  attacks  to  be 
more  prevalent  on  one  variety  than  another,  for  the  evidence  I  get 
is  somewhat  conflicting.  One  large  grower  informs  me  the  Black 
Naples  is  most  susceptible  to  its  ravages,  and  I  have  found  a  similar 
case  myself.  On  looking  through  a  farm  plantation  I  found  the 
Baldwin  quite  clean,  while  the  few  trees  of  Naples  present  were 
attacked.  The  variety  attacked  in  the  E^sex  garden  is  Black 
Champion,  the  other  kinds  appearing  free  from  its  ravages.  Its 
attack  is  not  general  throughout  the  county  of  Kent,  for  I  have 
been  in  several  places  where  the  bushes  are  quite  clear  and  itw 
ravages  unknown.  I  have  been  examining  a  few  buds  recently 
under  the  microscope,  and  found  mites  and  eggs,  probably  more 
than  a  hundred  in  each  bud,  for  I  counted  as  many  as  fitteen  in  the 
smallest  section  I  could  cut  with  a  razor. 

Hive  any  readers  tried  the  remedies  advanced  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture — viz.,  to  syringe  the  trees  well  with  a  solution  of 
1  oz.  of  Paris  green  in  11  to  12  gallons  of  water,  with  2  ozs.  of 
softsoap  to  make  the  mixture  adhere,  or  an  emulsion  of  6  lbs. 
softsoap,  3  quarts  of  carbolic  acid  to  100  gallons  of  water,  the 
bushes  to  be  syringed  in  the  early  spring,  and  again  in  the  autumn 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen  ?  Any  information  based  on  such 
experience  would  be  most  valuable,  for  many  practical  growers  at- 
the  present  time  are  under  the  impression  the  only  effectual 
remedy  is  to  take  out  the  bushes,  and  wait  a  few  years  before 
planting  again. 

Many  of  the  Kentish  growers  employed  women  to  pick 
off  the  swollen  buds,  but  it  was  found  to  be  of  little  use.  Others 
tried  cutting  the  trees  down,  expecting  the  young  growth  to  be 
quite  free,  but  the  buds  were  soon  attacked  again,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  Black  Currant  mite  appears  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  certainly  behoves  all  growers  to  be  careful  when  they 
obtain  fresh  stock,  for  if  the  garden  is  clear  at  the  present  time 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  it  so.  The  young  plants  should 
be  carefully  watched,  and  if  a  swollen  bud  is  found  it  should  be 
burned  and  the  trees  should  be  dressed  at  once. — Jas.  B.  Riding. 

[Our  correspondent  thinks  the  Currant  bud  mite  is  not  new 
We  have  been  acquainted  with  it  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  a  correspondent  has  stated  (page  221)  that  he  has 
known  it  for  sixty  years.] 


“MUSHROOMS  FOR  THE  MILLION.” 

After  a  sale  of  upwards  of  30,000  copies,  another  large  edition  of 
this  manual  was  called  for,  and  is  produced.  In  an  addendum  to  the 
seventh  edition,  the  author  says  :  — 

"  Though  there  has  been  an  enormously  increased  supply  of  home 
grown  Mushrooms  during  recent  years,  consumers  appear  to  increase 
in  much  the  same  ratio  :  otherwise  there  must  have  been  a  much  greater 
reduction  in  prices  than  has  been  recorded.  Taking  the  Covent  Garden 
prices  in  1886,  the  quotations  the  first  week  in  January  were  6d.  to  Is. 
a  punnet,  and  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  present  year  (1894) 
they  were  9J.  to  Is.  Last  year  they  were  6d.  to  Is.  Mushrooms  were 
what  may  be  termed  dear  in  the  first  week  of  January,  1890-2,  and  cheap 
during  the  three  preceding  years  at  corresponding  dates.  The  suppliei 
fluctuate  according  to  the  weather.  Even  at  the  low  current  price  of 
last  year,  many  market  gardeners  who  are  expert  Mushroom  growers 
found  this  the  most  profitable  of  all  their  outdoor  crops.  Half  crops 
will  not  pay  any  more  than  will  half  crops  of  anything  else  ;  nor  will 
cultivated  Mushrooms  defray  the  cost  of  production  in  the  months  of 
June  to  September  inclusive. 

As  a  profitable  combination,  attention  is  called  to  the  practice  of 
growing  Tomatoes  under  glass  in  the  summer,  followed  by  Mushrooms 
in  the  winter,  one  grower  often  finding  the  Mushrooms  pay  him  as  well 
as  the  Tomatoes  do,  though  he  gives  6s.  a  load  for  manure.  Notes  are 
added  on  growing  Mushrooms  in  houses,  pncompanied  by  a  photograph 
of  a  bed  as  produced  by  Mr.  T.  Wiikms,  Inwood  House  Gardens.  The 
edition  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  (with  photograph),  as  the 
originator  of  the  work.  It  has  grown  to  140  pages,  the  price  remaining 
the  same — 1?.,  or  Is.  3d.  po;t  free  from  this  office. 
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Events  of  the  Week. — As  announced  in  another  paragraph,  the 
Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  the  24th.  At  the  same  place  and  on 
that  date  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula 
Society  will  be  held.  Mr.  F,  W.  Burbidge  of  Trinity  College  Gardens, 
Dublin,  will  also  give  a  lecture  on  a  “  Botanical  Exploration  in  Borneo  ” 
at  the  afternoon  meeting. 

-  The  Weathek  in  London. — Since  publishing  our  last  issue 

considerable  changes  in  the  weather  in  the  metropolis  have  taken  place. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  week  showers  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
on  Saturday,  the  14th,  rain  fell  heavily.  The  following  three  days  were 
also  showery,  and  rather  cold  ;  but  Wednesday  opened  fine  and  much 
milder,  and  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  weather  appears  more 
settled. 

-  The  Weather  in  the  North. — Dull  weather  has  prevailed 

generally  throughout  the  past  week,  with  a  cold  easterly  wind.  Part  of 
the  day  has  now  and  then  been  fine,  but  few  days  have  passed  without 
more  or  less  rain.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  a  sharp  thunderstorm 
occurred.  The  thermometer  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  stood  at  53°. 
Vegetation  makes  rapid  progress. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

- National  Tulip  Society’s  Exhibition. — We  are  authorised 

>to  state  that  the  date  of  the  Show  of  the  National  Tulip  Society,  which 
-was  to  have  been  held  at  the  Temple  Gardens  on  the  23rd  of  May,  has 
•been  altered,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Tulip  bloom 
has  come  forward.  The  Show  will  therefore  be  held,  by  permission  of 
“the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  May. 

-  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  meeting  of  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  take  place  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  April  24th.  A  silver 
cup  will  be  offered  for  competition  among  the  growers  of  Daffodils,  and 
‘the  members  of  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  will  hold 
their  annual  Exhibition.  At  three  o’clock  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  will 
give  a  lecture  on  “  Botanical  Exploration  in  Borneo.”  Exhibitions  of 
Bornean  plants  will  be  welcome. 

-  The  Proposed  Pink  Show. — We  learn  that  it  has  been 

•  determined  by  the  Committee  having  the  proposed  Pink  Show  in  charge 
to  hold  a  first  exhibition  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  June  12th 
next,  which  will  be  the  date  of  the  Pansy  Show  also.  The  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  B.  Wynne  is  Secretary,  has  so  far  arranged  the  schedule 
-  of  classes  and  prizes  that  copies  can  now  be  had,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
with  laced  or  florist  flowers  and  border  varieties  there  will  be  a  good 
display  for  the  start.  All  who  love  Pinks,  and  these  are  legion,  and  all 
who  grow  them  well,  and  these  are  fewer,  may  well  strive  to  help  make 
•the  show  a  success.  We  are  indeed  pleased  to  see  that  so  delightful  a  flower 
;-as  the  hardy  Pink  is  again  looking  up.  Those  who  saw  and  smelt  the 
bunches  of  blooms  of  that  fine  Pink,  Ernest  Ladham,  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  the  10th  must  have  realised  that  such  beautiful  flowers  merit  all 
possible  encouragement, 

-  London  Trees.  —  Concerning  these,  our  correspondent, 

“  J.  R.  S.  C.,”  writes,  in  reference  to  the  note  by  a  “Strand  Man" 
(page  280)  upon  those  in  the  Savoy  Garden  : — One  of  the  commonest 
trees  in  central  London  was  the  Poplar  during  the  centuries  when 
many  little  streams  or  brooks  occurred  about  the  City.  An  eastern 
suburb  took  its  name  of  “Poplar”  from  the  groves  of  this  tree.  The 
Willow,  too,  abounded ;  for  example,  “  St  Anne  in  the  Willows "  at 
Aldersgate  stood  formerly  amongst  these  trees,  and  when  they  were  cut 
down  Limes  were  planted  as  a  substitute.  As  houses  increased  the 
gardens  of  London  diminished,  and  the  land  became  drier  from  the 
vanishing  of  most  rivulets.  A  very  fine  example  of  the  Poplar  may, 
however,  yet  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  near 
Farringdon  Street,  and  its  leaves  generally  appear  early.  Of  the 
numerous  Elms  which  grew  about  the  City  during  the  eighteenth 
century  scarcely  a  dozen  remain.  They  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
weather  or  insects. 


-  Chionodoxas. — The  disease  which  is  the  cause  of  the  “smoke 

coloured”  eye  in  Chionodoxa  sardensis  proves  to  be  Ustularia  Vaillanti, 
Mr.  James  Allen  of  Shepton  Mallet  having  submitted  it  to  Mr.  W.  G. 
Smith  for  identification.  Mr.  Whittall  has  kindly  informed  me  that 
C.  sardensis,  with  the  small  white  eye  and  the  same  species  blue  to  the 
centre,  are  found  in  d  Serent  parts  of  the  same  distiict. — S,  Arnott. 

-  Pyrus  ELiEAGNiFOLiA. — The  graceful  drooping  habit  of  this 

tree  recommends  it  as  being  suitable  for  a  prominent  position  in  the 
pleasure  grounds.  Although  belonging  to  the  P.  communis  section  it 
differs  from  that  species  by  its  leaves  being  much  narrower,  and  by  its 
more  graceful  habit.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  are  produced  early  in 
April,  in  clusters  of  eight  or  ten,  usually  on  the  tips  of  the  preceding 
year’s  growth.  The  foliage  is  of  a  beautiful  silvery  white,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  tree. — D. 

- WOODBRIDGE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. —  Roses  have  the 

leading  place  in  the  schedule  of  this  enterprising  Society,  and  the 
25 -guinea  cup  for  twenty-four  Roses  (open  to  the  world)  naturally  beads 
the  list  of  prizes.  There  are  sections  for  growers  of  not  more  than  1000 
and  500  plants  respectively  open,  also  for  local  amateurs,  and  in  this 
section  the  N.R.S.  silver  medal  is  offered  for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual 
bloom.  Hardy  border  flowers,  plants  in  pots,  table  decorations,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  are  well  provided  for  in  a  schedule  of  195  classes.  Mr. 
John  Andrews  is  the  Hon.  Secretary . 

-  Queen  Wasps. — Reading  the  remarks  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Brain 

(page  280),  and  the  number  of  queen  wasps  killed  by  him,  made  me 
inquire  of  the  garden  men  employed  here  how  many  they  had  killed  up 
to  the  present  (April  14th).  They  inform  me  that  between  them  over 
250  wasps  have  been  killed.  As  they  get  a  penny  each  for  all  the 
queen  wasps  they  kill  it  encourages  them  to  keep  a  sharper  look  out  for 
them  than  perhaps  they  would  otherwise.  Last  year  we  adopted  the 
same  plan,  killing  over  240.  We  found  it  a  great  benefit  when  the  fruit 
season  arrived.  It  would  be  wise  if  the  method  was  adopted  in  all 
gardens. — G.  Foster,  Glendaragh  Gardens,  leignmouth,  Devon. 

- Narcissus  poetic  us  ornatus. — “A.  D.”  (page  285)  does 

well  to  draw  attention  to  the  value  of  this  Narcissus  for  decoration. 
When  growing  in  a  mass  it  is  a  sight  to  admire,  and  the  flowers  are 
excellent  for  vases.  I  have  some  that  were  cut  a  week  since,  and  still 
they  are  presentable.  They  should  be  cut  in  the  morning  with  the  dew 
on  them,  placing  their  stalks  in  water  in  a  cool  room  at  once.  Last 
October  I  planted  2000  bulbs  of  this  variety,  and  we  have  had  over 
4000  blooms.  Some  of  the  bulbs  (English  grown)  produced  three  and 
four  blooms,  and  in  one  instance  I  counted  five  from  one  bulb.  In 
several  cases  1  gathered  twin  blooms  on  one  stalk,  which  is  uncommon 
in  this  variety. — E .  M. 

-  Amelanchier  canadensis. — At  this  time  of  the  year  the 

Canadian  Juneberry  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  many  flower¬ 
ing  trees  which  adorn  our  gardens.  Occasionally  assuming  a  pyramidal 
habit,  and  growing  to  a  height  of  30  or  more  feet,  it  is  more  often  met 
with  as  a  tree  of  half  that  height  with  a  large  spreading  head.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  and  are  produced  in  great  abundance  on  drooping 
racemes  from  2  to  3  inches  in  length.  When  in  full  bloom  the  tree  has 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow.  An  additional 
recommendation  for  this  desirable  plant  is  that  during  the  autumn  the 
foliage  assumes  a  brilliant  orange  red  tint.  An  Amelanchier,  which 
will  be  in  great  demand  when  better  known,  is  A.  olegocarpa.  It  grows 
but  a  few  feet  in  height  and  flowers  profusely,  these  qualities  making  it 
a  desirable  plant  for  massing. — D. 

-  Mb.  William  Dean. — The  70th  birthday  of  this  sterling  old 

florist  being  due  on  20th  of  July  next,  the  occasion  is  considered  fitting 
for  the  presenting  him  with  a  testimonial  in  recognition  of  his  long  and 
disinterested  services  in  floriculture.  A  well  merited  gift  will  be  the 
more  timely,  since,  as  a  circular  before  us  intimates,  “  His  seventieth 
year  finds  Mr.  Dean  very  much  incapacitated  for  work,  especially 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.”  He  is,  we  know,  the  victim  of 
a  chronic  bronchial  affection,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  he  can  be  enabled 
to  enjoy  the  rest  he  really  needs  during  the  inclement  season  of  the 
year.  A  representative  committee  has  been  formed  for  carrying  out  the 
project.  Mr.  George  McLeod,  46,  Cannon  Street,  London,  is  the 
Honorary  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  William  Cuthbertson  (Dobbie  &  Co.), 
Rothesay,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  fund.  They  will  be  glad  to 
acknowledge  subscriptions  that  may  be  sent  to  them,  and  we  shall  have 
pleasure  in  forwarding  any  sums  that  may  be  received  at  this  office  for 
the  Dean  Testimonial  Fund. 
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-  Wallflower  Sutton’s  Dwarf  Bedder. — This  Wallflower 

is  admirably  adapted  for  bedding.  The  plants  grow  to  a  height  of 
about  6  inches,  and  are  now  a  mass  of  beautiful  light  yellow  flowers, 
the  feature  about  them  being  the  absence  of  the  tall  centrali  spike 

— K.  P.  R. 

-  Sweet  Peas  in  April. — Sweet  Peas  are  much  appreciated 

during  the  summer,  but  during  the  month  of  April  they  are  doubly  so. 
At  Shrover  Hall,  near  Cosham,  I  saw  in  one  of  the  vineries  there  a 
number  of  plants  about  4  feet  high,  in  8-inch  pots,  flowering  freely  and 
filling  the  house  with  fragrance.  They  were  most  creditable  to  the 
gardener,  Mr.  W.  Cleator. — Visitor. 

-  Reading  Gardeners’  Society. — Mr.  J.  Crook  of  Forde 

Abbey  Gardens,  Chard,  read  a  very  interesting  and  able  paper  on 
Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  ”  before  the  members  of  this  body  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  Mr.  W.  Lees 
occupying  the  chair.  The  subject  was  treated  from  a  decorative  aspect, 
and  the  exceeding  beauty  found  in  trees  and  shrubs  strongly  impressed. 
A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Crook  for  his  excellent  paper. 

-  Early  Cabbages. — The  Cabbage  crop  this  year,  on  the  whole. 

Is  in  a  less  satisfactory  condition  than  usual,  owing  to  the  exceedingly 
warm  weather  experienced  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  and  afterwards. 
I  never  saw  so  many  “  bolters  ”  as  this  year.  In  some  plots  that  I  have 
seen  more  than  half  the  plants  are  useless.  Our  first  sowing  of  Ellam’s 
was  made  July  17th,  which  was  a  little  too  early  considering  the 
weather  that  followed.  Having  a  number  of  small  plants  left  over 
in  the  seed  bed  these  were  planted  out  later  ;  they  are  now  coming  on 
as  if  from  a  second  sowing. — E.  S. 

-  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations.— I  notice  with 

great  satisfaction  that  Mr.  H.  Prosser,  in  his  remarks  on  the  culture  of 
these  favourite  flowers  (page  286),  fully  supports  my  contention  that  a 
judicious  use  of  the  syringe  is  one  of  the  greatest  cultural  aids  towards 
preserving  them  in  good  health.  Complaints  about  the  fungus  are 
more  prevalent  than  usual  this  year.  This  is,  I  feel  certain,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  bright  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks,  which  has  been 
favourable  for  the  ripening  of  the  spores.  This  the  use  of  the 
syringe,  as  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Prosser,  effectually  prevents. 
If  cultivators  who  are  troubled  with  the  fungus  will  use  the 
syringe  with  persistent  intelligence,  they  may  yet  do  much  towards 
restoring  their  plants  to  vigorous  health.— H.  Dunkin,  Castle  Gardens, 
WarioicTt. 

-  Vegetation  in  Scotland.— The  Rev.  David  R.  Williamson 

writes  from  Wigtonshire,  N.B. — “This  season  is  surely  unprecedentedly 
early.  In  my  garden  Apple,  Pear  and  Cherry  blossoms  already  appear 
(April  10th),  fully  a  month  in  advance  of  their  normal  time.  Lettuces 
and  other  vegetables  are  showing  above  ground.  The  Sycamore  trees 
are  covered  with  leaves.  The  flower  buds  on  one  of  my  Mar^chal  Niel 
Roses  growing  on  a  south  wall  are  more  than  half  grown.  Several  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  notably  Crown  Prince,  Crimson  Bedder,  and 
Jeannie  Dickson,  are  equally  far  advanced.  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami — the  earliest  of  the  Teas — have  reached  a  similar  stage  of 
development.  Dr.  Stuart  of  Chirnside,  in  Berwickshire,  the  raiser  of 
those  beautiful  miniature  rayless  Violas,  Violetta  and  Sylvia,  writing  to 
me  on  April  5th,  says  that  at  that  date  Aquilegia  Stuarti,  which  is  also 
his  production,  is  already  in  bloom.  My  own  Aquilegias  are  not  equally 
developed  ;  but  they  have  been  making  of  late  remarkable  progress,  and 
will  soon  be  in  flower.” 

-  A  Potato  Trial  in  Surrey. — Differing  materially  from  the 

Potato  trial  or  trials  conducted  in  Wiltshire  by  the  County  Council  of 
that  shire,  and  recently  referred  to,  is  the  one  in  a  comparatively  small 
way  being  conducted  under  the  Surrey  County  Council  at  Bookham. 
Here  a  piece  of  land  some  26  rods  in  extent,  intersected  by  a  3  feet  path, 
is  planted.  The  rows  are  of  ordinary  field  distances,  as  the  trial  is 
intended  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  agriculturists  and  allotment  holders. 
There  are  thirty-two  sorts,  most  of  them  selections  from  a  former  trial, 
with  a  few  quite  new.  All  these  have  received  the  same  form  of 
manorial  dressing — viz.,  superphosphate  three  parts,  kainit  two  parts, 
nitrate  of  soda  two  parts,  and  because  of  the  dryness  of  the  weather 
and  soil  the  nitrate  was  applied  at  once.  Then  there  are  twenty-four 
rows  planted  with  Magnum  Bonum  for  a  manure  trial,  two  rows  being 
without  any,  whilst  there  are  with  the  rest  twelve  divers  mixtures.  The 
ground  is  very  open  and  on  chalk,  and  generally  well  represent  all  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  field  culture. 


-  Rainfall  Variations.  —  In  “  Symons’  Meteorological 

Magazine”  for  the  present  month  a  table  of  rainfall  in  March  shows 
that  at  Borrowdale  (Seathwaite)  the  fall  was  not  less  than  11-24  inches, 
while  at  Boston  it  was  only  0  45  inch. 

-  Broccoli  and  Frost. — Referring  to  “  Hackwood’s  ”  remarks 

(page  281),  I  may  say  that  the  33°  of  frost  which  we  had  in  January 
killed  all  our  Model,  Standwell,  and  Dwarf  White,  and  80  per  cent, 
of  Late  Queen  Broccoli,  which  were  growing  on  a  border  15  feet  wide 
on  the  north  side  of  a  brick  wall  15  feet  high.  A  few  rows  of  Late 
Queen  growing  in  the  open  quarter  were  left  unscathed,  and  are  being 
used  at  present.  On  the  quarter  almost  adjoining  the  Late  Queen  a  fine 
lot  of  Brussels  Sprouts  were  entirely  cut  down. — R.  B.  0.,  Alnwiclt, 

-  Culture  of  Violets. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  held  recently  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh, 
Councillor  Mackenzie  presiding,  Mr.  Alexander  Bogie,  Anchans,  Ayr¬ 
shire,  read  a  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Violet,  in  which  he 
animadverted  upon  propagation  by  means  of  runners,  which  he 
characterised  as  a  reprehensible  practice.  He  mainly  advocated 
propagation  of  the  Violet  from  side  shoots,  and  described  the  treatment 
and  cultivation  of  the  flower,  along  with  the  attendant  diseases  to 
which  it  was  liable,  dealing  specifically  with  the  “  Sweet  Violet.”  In 
the  discussion  that  followed  stress  was  laid  by  several  speakers  on  the 
difficulty  of  growing  fragrant  Violets  near  large  cities.  Mr.  Macintosh. 
Peebles,  urged  gardeners  to  do  their  utmost  to  keep  up  their  reputation 
in  the  matter  of  producing  superior  flowers  to  those  cultivated  by 
market  gardeners.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Warriston,  stated  that  if  one  point 
more  than  another  characterised  the  past  decade  it  was  the  steady 
progression  of  market  horticulture.  That  was  one  of  the  most  healthful 
symptoms  of  the  present  decade,  and  did  much  to  stimu’ate  interest  in 
flowers. 

-  Dry  Summers. — The  remarkable  parallel  between  the  spring 

of  this  year  and  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  suggests,  says  the 
“  Daily  News,”  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  repetition  of  our  summer’s 
experience  in  1893.  It  is  impossible  to  infer  this  with  any  sort  of  con¬ 
fidence,  as  the  weather  prognostications  this  morning  will  suggest.  It 
has  often  been  said,  and  said  with  truth,  that  the  only  thing  that  is 
regular  about  our  weather  is  its  irregularity.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  exceptionally  brilliant  summers  of  our  meteorological  history 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  come  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes.  This  is 
shown  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  any  records.  Thus  a  dry  summer  in 
1113  was  followed  by  another  one  in  1114.  The  years  1135  and  1136 
were  both  exceedingly  hot  and  dry.  Again  in  1252  there  was  a  great 
drought  and  much  suffering,  and  the  following  year  was  nearly  as  bad. 
The  three  years  1324-5-6  were  exceptionally  dry  and  brilliant,  and  so 
were  the  years  1352-3-4,  and  1473-4-5,  and  1539-40-41.  From  time  to 
time  throughout  our  history  ever  since  the  same  curious  persistency  has 
been  observable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  came  two 
dry  years,  and  then  a  group  of  three  of  the  same  character.  Again, 
1717-18-19  were  dry,  and  1817-18  were  of  a  similar  character. 

-  Double  Primrobes. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  note  on 

double  Primroses  by  “  A.  D.,”  on  page  281,  may  lead  to  these  flowers 
receiving  a  greater  share  of  attention  than  has  been  the  case  for  some 
time.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  possessing  all 
those  named.  Through  an  error  of  judgment,  in  removing  them  to  a 
position  which  proved  too  dry,  I  lost  the  crimson  and  rose  varieties.  The 
blush  and  Croussei  I  have  never  had.  There  are  two  whites,  one  being 
larger  and  later  in  flowering  than  the  other.  I  have  what  I  think 
may  be  three  distinct  purples,  but  one  having  been  grown  in  a  different 
position  may  possibly  be  similar  to  another.  I  am  trying  them 
together,  but  feel  almost  confident  that  they  are  distinct.  In  addition 
to  this  there  are  offered,  by  a  nurseryman  near  London,  varieties  named 
“  Brilliant,”  described  as  having  deep  purplish  crimson  flowers  in 
trusses ;  “  Original,”  dark  lilac,  each  petal  margined  with  white ; 
and  “Harlequin,”  rose,  freely  mottled  with  white.  The  double  Poly¬ 
anthuses  are  still  less  commonly  seen,  and  of  these  I  have  three  varieties 
— “  Golden  Ball,”  “  Derncleughi,”  and  “  Rex  Theodore.”  I  should 
much  like  to  know  if  anyone  has  found  a  double  variety  of  the  common 
Primrose  g^rowing  wild.  This  week  I  have  examined  some  thousands 
of  plants,  and  only  in  one  case  have  I  found  a  tendency  to  doubling 
present.  This  was  on  two  crowns  only  of  one  plant,  and  consisted  of 
two  or  three  small  petals  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  common 
Primrose  is  very  plentiful  in  this  district,  but  it  is  only  in  some 
particular  places  that  even  the  tendency  to  vary  in  colour  is  found. 
— S.  Arnott,  Bum/ries. 
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-  Rhododendron  Ne  Plus  Ultra. — A  plant  of  this  charming 

variety  is  now  blooming  profusely  in  the  rockery  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea  Nursery,  and  forms  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  in  this 
structure.  The  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  of  large  size,  is  a 
singularly  intense  crimson  scarlet,  and  borne  with  great  freedom.  It  is 
a  variety  which  should  be  more  often  seen  in  gardens. — H. 

-  Epiphyllum  Russellianum  Gaetneri. — This,  continues 

cur  correspondent,  is  also  flowering  in  the  same  house,  and  forming  a 
beautiful  sight.  The  number  of  brilliantly  hued  blooms  borne  by  a 
medium-sized  plant  is  extraordinary. 

-  Colchester  Show. — We  find  by  a  schedule  before  ns  that  at 

the  Show  to  be  opened  in  Lexden  Park,  Colchester,  on  June  13th,  ten- 
guinea  silver  cups  are  offered  for  twelve  stove  or  greenhouse  plants, 
twelve  Orchids,  and  eight  dishes  of  fruit ;  a  five-guinea  cup  for  table 
decorations,  and  Colchester  Rose  medals  in  two  classes  for  amateurs. 
The  schedule  is  comprehensive,  and  the  Show  Committee  influential. 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Friend  and  J.  W.  Potter  are  the  Honorary  Secretaries. 

-  Rainfall  AT  Sw.4NMORE, — Until  Saturday  last  there  appeared 

every  promise  of  another  exceptionally  dry  spring,  as  we  had  not  had  a 
drop  of  rain  for  thirty-two  days,  the  last,  O’lO  inch,  having  fallen 
March  13th.  Most  welcome,  therefore,  were  the  showers  that  fell  during 
Saturday  the  14th,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  amounting  to 
0  34  inch.  The  rainfall  here  for  the  year  up  to  the  present  amounts  to 
8‘13  inches,  which  is  2  05  more  than  fell  last  year  up  to  the  same  date. 

-  The  Cuckoo,  Nightingale  and  Asparagus.— Although  the 

Isle  of  Wight  is  more  favourably  placed  than  even  this  part  of  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  cuckoo  was  heard  here  March  31st,  fifteen  days  earlier  than 
last  year.  The  nightingale  I  heard  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  inst., 
nine  days  earlier  than  usual.  The  first  dish  of  Asparagus  was  cut  from 
the  open  March  28th,  which  is  unusually  early.  The  weather  has  been 
very  warm.  During  the  night  of  11th  inst.  the  minimum  reading  was 
50°,  The  hottest  day  was  Sunday  (8th  inst.),  when  the  thermometer  in 
the  shade  registered  75°. — E.  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park, 

-  Wages  op  the  Labourers  in  Kew  Gardens. — We  learn 

from  the  “Kew  Bulletin”  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  and 
Public  Buildings,  have  been  pleased  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  for 
labourers  in  the  Royal  Gardens  to  19.«.  per  week.  It  may  be  noted  that 
before  1847  the  minimum  appears  to  have  been  only  12s.  ;  in  that  year 
it  was  raised  to  14s.,  in  1865  to  ISs.,  in  1873  to  178.,  in  1889  to  18s,  The 
total  rise  of  the  minimum  wage  in  the  preceding  half  century  has  been 
about  37  per  cent. 

-  Glass  Houses  and  Footpaths  at  Kew  Gardens. — A  fresh 

survey  of  the  Royal  Gardens  having  been  made  by  the  Ordnance 
Surveys,  the  opportunity  has  been  taken,  says  the  “  Kew  Bulletin,”  to 
obtain,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance 
Surveys,  an  authoritative  statement  on  several  points  which  n  d  been 
long  in  doubt.  Two  of  these  may  be  placed  on  record.  The  area  in 
which  cultivation  is  carried  on  under  glass  is  2"  604  acres,  and  the  linear 
extent  of  footpaths  is  about  fourteen  miles  48  chains. 

-  The  Lake  in  the  Arboretum  at  Kew. — This  fine  piece 

of  water,  which  is  filled  from  the  Thames,  is  the  source  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  whole  establishment.  It  had  gradually  become  filled  more 
or  less  with  mud,  in  some  places  not  less  than  5  feet  deep.  The  task  of 
removing  this  has  occupied  the  past  three  winters.  We  learn  from  the 
"  Kew  Bulletin  ”  that  a  gang  of  reserve  soldiers,  supplied  by  the 
“  National  Association  for  the  Employment  of  Reserve  Soldiers,”  has 
been  employed  for  the  purpose,  the  cost  being  defrayed  by  a  special  vote 
in  the  estimates.  The  total  cost  has  been  about  £300.  The  mud  which 
had  been  all  deposited  from  Thames  water  proved  to  have  considerable 
mannrial  value,  and  is  being  employed  as  a  top-dressing  for  the  poor 
soil  of  the  Arboretum. 

- - LeguMInosae  Collection. — From  the  same  source  we  gather 

that  the  collection  of  hardy  ligneous  Leguminosse  near  the  Pagoda  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has,  during  the  past  winter,  been  entirely 
re-arranged.  The  long  canal  beds  have  been  replaced  by  smaller  beds  in 
which  the  plants  have  been  grouped,  some  beds  being  filled  by  a  single 
species.  The  original  soil,  chiefly  sand,  has  been  removed  to  a  depth  of 
2  feet,  and  good  loam  substituted.  The  collection  ii  a  large  one,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  shortly  prove  of  considerable 
interest  to  botanists  and  horticulturists,  and  a  great  attraction  to 
visiters  generally. 


-  Slugs  and  Snails. — Those  persons  who  are  greatly  annoyed 

with  these  pests  should  be  on  the  outlook  for  them.  They  appear  to  be 
numerous  this  spring,  lurking  in  thousands  beneath  Hellebores,  Sweet 
Williams,  Aubrietias,  and  other  dwarf  growing  plants.  In  the  autumn 
I  thought  my  garden  was  tolerably  clear  of  them,  but  I  observed  many 
eggs  lying  about  exposed  on  the  surface.  I  destroyed  several  hundred 
eggs  and  snails  beneath  a  plant  8  inches  in  diameter. — W.  T. 

-  Horticultural  Club.  —  The  usual  monthly  dinner  and 

conversazione  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  in  last  week.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  of  members,  and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Sir 
John  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  Chairman  of  the  Club.  Amongst  those  present 
were  Sir  Alex.  Arbuthnot,  Messrs.  Johu  Lee,  W.  Marshall,  Harry  Turner, 
W.  J.  Jefferies,  H.  J.  Pearson,  C.  E.  Pearson,  George  Paul,  W.  F.  Cooling, 
Geo.  Bunyard,  Philip  Crowley,  C.  E.  Shea,  H.  J.  Seebohm,  and  others. 
A  very  interesting  address  was  given  by  Mr.  Geo.  Paul  on  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  a  profitable  discussion  followed,  which  was  entered 
into  by  the  Chairman  and  other  members  present.  The  table  was 
profusely  decorated  with  specimens  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons, 
furnished  by  the  Chairman,  and  also  with  the  blooms  of  some  of  the 
plants  mentioned  in  the  address.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
George  Paul  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  carried  with  accla¬ 
mation  ;  to  this  a  rider  was  added  by  Sir  Alex.  Arbuthnot,  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  lecturer  would  send  an  abstract  of  it  to  the  gardening 
papers,  so  that  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  it  at 
leisure. 

-  Royal  Meteorological  Society, — The  fourteenth  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Meteorological  Instruments,  organised  by  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society,  was  opened  on  Tuesday  evening  in  last  week  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 
Each  year's  exhibition  has  been  devoted  to  some  special  subject. 
“Clouds:  Their  Representation  and  Measurement,”  is  the  subject 
chosen  for  the  present  year,  and  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
exhibition  has  been  arranged,  not  only  of  instruments  for  ascertaining 
the  direction  and^height  of  clouds,  but  also  of  sketches  and  photographs 
showing  the  various  forms  assumed  by  clouds.  Most  people  are  only 
familiar  with  the  rounded  or  woolly-looking  cloud  called  “  Cumulus,” 
but  by  looking  at  the  pictures  in  this  Exhibition  it  is  readily  seen  that 
there  is  a  large  variety  of  the  forms  of  clouds,  which  have  all  been 
classified  and  named.  The  first  person  to  systematically  classify  the 
forms  of  clouds  was  Luke  Howard,  F.R  S.,  in  1802,  and  the  portrait  of 
this  meteorologist  naturally  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Some  original  water-colour  sketches  of  clouds  by  Luke  Howard 
are  shown,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  most  beautiful  photographs  of 
clouds  by  the  principal  authorities  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  A 
very  interesting  part  of  the  Exhibition  is  the  valuable  collection  of 
lantern  slides  and  transparencies  of  clouds  and  other  meteorological 
phenomena.  In  addition  to  the  instruments,  photographs,  and  drawings 
relating  to  clouds,  the  Exhibition  Iso  includes  a  number  of  other 
instruments,  many  of  which  are  quite  new  in  principle,  such  as 
barometers,  thermometers,  hygrometers,  evaporators,  anemometers,  and 
marine  and  surveying  instruments.  The  Exhibition  will  remain  open 
till  the  20th  inst. 

-  Climbers  and  Buildings  (page  261).  —  That  there  are 

architectural  features  in  many  buildings  that  it  would  be  vandalistic  to 
hide  with  climbers,  whether  evergreen  or  otherwise,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Who  would,  for  instance,  think  of  covering  with  Ivy  some  of 
our  grand  cathedrals  or  other  public  buildings  2  But  then,  how  many 
buildings  are  there  quite  devoid  of  any  architectural  beauty,  and 
which  it  is  a  mercy  to  clothe  with  some  kind  of  greenery  2  This  is, 
indeed,  the  case  with  the  greater  portion  of  modern  houses,  the  crude 
or  bald  features  of  which,  always  most  pleasing  when  bidden  from  sight 
by  a  clothing  of  Ivy  or  other  climbers.  Probably  some  houses  are  built 
purposely  bald  or  unsightly,  that  they  may  be  converted  into  objects  of 
beauty  by  the  gardener.  A  fevy  climbers  can  convert  the  unsightly 
structure  into  objects  of  vegetable  beauty ;  even  a  wood  pile* 
which  in  its  native  ugliness  we  would  gladly  hide,  becomes  a  pleasing 
feature  w’^en  dressed  with  Ivy,  Virginian  Creeper,  Tropasolum,  or 
anything  else  suitable.  In  erecting  a  building  of  any  description,  it 
should  always  be  considered  whether  to  be  covered  with  climbers  or 
otherwise.  To  highly  finish  off  externally  any  erection,  and  then  plant 
climbers  to  later  cover  all  this  expensive  work  is  as  wasteful  as  it  is 
absurd.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  able  as  may  be  thje  architect,  that 
we  have  greater  innate  love  for  the  work  of  the  gardener,  when  houses 
are  effectively  dressed  with  climbers,  than  we  have  for  that  of  any 
architect.  It  may  be  that  on  the  external  wall  or  tower  of  some  church 
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or  chapel  may  be  found  some  special  feature  that  may  be  so  far  worth 
preserving  as  to  merit  full  exposure ;  but  generally  a  clothing  of  Ivy  or 
some  climber  becomes  a  cloak  that  covers  a  multitude  of  architectural 
baldness.  Ever  since  gardening  has  been  known,  apparently,  have 
the  habits  of  climbers  in  Nature  been  copied  and  utilised  to  beautify 
objects  humanly  erected  that  garden  taste  will  not  only  never  die, 
but  will  increase  just  as  our  range  of  house  climbers  is  added  to. 
The  introduction  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  gave  a  great  impulse  to  this 
form  of  gardening,  and  it  is  now  perhaps  the  widest  grown  of  climbers 
in  the  world. — A.  D, 


The  Leeds  Paxtok  Society’s  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

We  are  informed  that  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society 
will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Leeds,  on  November  6tb  and  7th,  1894. 

Chrysanthemum  Mdlle.  Marie  Cordonnier. 

“Le  Jardin,”  a  Paris  fortnightly  horticultural  journal  which  rarely 
gives  its  subscribers  a  coloured  plate,  has  in  its  current  number  given 
an  illustration  of  a  new  Chrysanthemum  bearing  the  above  name.  It  is 
a  large,  bold  flower,  measuring  fully  8  inches  across,  very  double,  with 
grooved  florets  of  medium  width.  The  colour  appears  to  be  a  bright 
shade  of  crimson  amaranth  with  a  gold  reverse,  and  the  plant  has  been 
grown  according  to  our  exhibition  method  of  three  or  four  blooms  on  a 
plant,  which  is  not  a  common  one  in  France,  although  that  system  is 
now  more  popular  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  We  are  not  told  the 
raiser’i  name,  but  it  is  offered  for  sale  by  M.  Louis  Dalld,  who  exhibited 
it  for  the  first  time  at  the  autumn  Show  of  the  National  Horticultural 
Society  of  France  in  1892.  The  lady  after  whom  it  is  named  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Anatole  Cordonnier  of  Roubaix,  a  well-known  French 
enthusiast  in  Grape  and  Chrysanthemum  growing. 

Italian  Chrysanthemums. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  an  Italian  nurseryman  at  Florence  announced 
for  sale  a  set  of  new  seedling  Chrysanthemums,  comprising  forty 
varieties  raised  from  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Edouard 
Audiguier,  Pelican,  Mme.  Hoste,  and  others,  all  of  which  were 
introduced  into  England  by  some  of  our  trade  growers.  Of  these  in  the 
following  autumn  but  few  were  to  be  found  worthy  of  notice,  Principe 
de  Trabia,  a  large  long-petalled  Japanese  of  a  wine  coloured  rose,  being 
perhaps  the  best ;  Conte  Ottaviano  da  Porto,  a  white  incurved  kind, 
was  attractive,  although  possessing  no  special  merit  when  compared 
with  others  of  that  type  already  grown  here.  From  two  other  Italian 
growers  sets  of  seedlings  were  also  received,  but  it  appears  doubtful 
whether  they  ever  came  into  prominent  notice,  for  I  cannot  trace  any 
mention  of  them  in  my  notes  for  the  seasons  of  1892  and  1893. 

Simon  Delaux  in  a  recent  catalogue  also  enumerates  others,  which  he 
describes  as  the  Italian  novelties  of  1893,  but  none  of  these  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  into  this  country  as  jet.  The  probability  is  that  our 
English  nurserymen  have  quite  enough  to  do  with  importing  the 
French  and  American  sorts,  among  which  they  do  find  a  fair  percentage 
of  new  flowers  worthy  of  attention,  and  thus  have  not  paid  particular 
regard  to  the  novelties  from  Italy.  Among  my  catalogues  for  the 
present  spring  I  have  received  one  from  a  firm  at  Milan  offering 
fourteen  varieties  of  seedling  Chrysanthemums  for  distribution,  and  as 
these  will  be  purchased  and  grown  by  one  of  our  eminent  specialists  in 
Chrysanthemum  cultivation  there  may  be  a  chance  of  finding  something 
interesting  and  novel  among  them  when  they  flower  in  the  autumn. 

Excellent,  however,  as  they  may  possibly  be,  it  seems  that  we  are 
being  considerably  overdone  by  our  friend  the  intelligent  foreigner. 

Old  and  New  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  on  page  133,  strikes  a  keynote  that  will  find  an 
echo  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us  who  have  known  the  Chrysanthemum 
for  the  period  he  mentions.  What,  however,  is  the  most  curious  fact 
concerning  the  popular  show  varieties  of  1883  as  compared  with  those 
of  1893  is  this,  that  many  of  the  former  had  a  much  longer  life  in  those 
days  that  the  best  ones  have  now.  Thus  at  the  date  he  mentions  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Soleil  Levant,  Marguerite 
Marroucb,  Baronne  de  Frailly,  M.  Ard^ne.  Peter  the  Great,  Cry  Kang, 
Sarnia,  Grandiflorum  striatum,  Elaine,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Mdlle. 
Moolis,  Ethel,  and  Oracle,  were  all  raised  in  the  previous  decade  or 
before,  and  were  therefore  in  some  cases  ten,  fifteen  and  even  twenty 
years  old  when  shown.  In  the  list  of  elected  varieties  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal  as  the  best  now-a-days  only  very  few  in  com¬ 
parison  were  raised  between  1880  and  1889,  and  those  mostly  towards  the 
close  of  that  period.  Without  verifying  each  name  separately,  for  my 
memory  serves  me  fairly  well  in  this  matter,  Vi  viand  Morel,  Edwin 
Molyneux,  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste,  Sunflower,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Stanstead 
White,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Avalanche,  Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  Beauty  of  Castle- 
wood,  Puritan,  Miss  A.  Hartshorn,  Mrs.  C.  Wheeler,  Boule  d’Or,  M. 


Bernard,  Alberic  Lunden,  W.  W.  Coles,  M.  E.  A.  CarnAre,  Coronet,  and 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  more  are  the  oldest  out  of  all  those  named. 
Hardly  any  of  them  could  be  considered  more  than  five  years  old  last 
season,  and  if  we  except  Boule  d’Or  and  M.  Bernard  there  was  certainly 
none  of  ten  years’  standing.  The  remainder,  which  form  by  far  the 
larger  proportion,  are  only  of  two  or  three  seasons’  standing. 

There  is,  as  Mr.  Lees  seems  to  fear,  every  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  leading  Japanese  show  flowers  of  1893  will  be  practically  extinct  in 
1903.  New  and  capable  raisers  are  annually  coming  into  the  keenest 
competition  possible  with  the  old  ones.  Names  that  were  once  familiar 
to  us  as  eminent  growers  of  seedlings  are  unheard  of  now,  and  whether 
for  better  or  for  worse  the  best  twenty-four  Japanese  are  never  likely  to 
remain  the  same  for  any  length  of  time  while  the  flower  offers  so  wide 
a  scope  for  their  skill  as  it  does  at  present.  When  raisers,  other  than 
English,  can  appreciate  the  merits  and  quality  of  the  incurved  section 
we  may  possibly  see  another  revolution  in  the  cultivation  of  this  protean 
flower. — P. 

List  of  Dwarf  Chrysanthemums. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  long  list  of  white-flowered  varieties  suit¬ 
able  for  blooming  in  masses,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude  Pompons, 
and  still  be  limited  to  2^  feet  in  height.  “  B.  J.”  (page  277)  does  not  say 
in  what  manner  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  so  as  to  restrict  them  to  the 
height  stipulated.  If  on  the  non-topping  plan  the  list  will  be  a  very 
short  one  indeed.  By  removing  the  point  of  each  shoot  about  twice 
during  the  season  the  plants  could  be  so  managed  that  several  really 
good  and  free-flowering  varieties  may  be  included  under  this  category. 
Certainly  they  would  not  grow  beyond  3  feet,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
the  cultural  details  are  carried  out  in  a  proper  manner.  With  a  view, 
therefore,  of  imparting  more  information,  1  have  divided  my  list  into  two 
sections — viz.,  those  that  naturally  do  not  grow  beyond  2^  feet,  and 
those  who  can  be  kept  about  3  feet  by  manipulating  the  branches. 

“  B.  J.”  says  “  not  Pompons,”  but  I  must  break  through  these 
instructions  slightly  with  a  view  to  include  one  variety,  Sceur  Melanie, 
which  is  excellent  for  producing  white  flowers  in  abundance.  Varieties 
of  2J  feet  are  Madame  C.  Desgranges,  Lady  Fitzwygram,  La  Vierge, 
Mdlle.  Leom  Lassali,  Grace  Attick,  Madame  Gastellier,  and  Mons. 
Gustave  Grunerwald.  Varieties  under  the  topping  method  would 
include  Florence  Davis,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Avalanche,  Lady  Selborne, 
Madame  Mezzard,  Eynsford  White,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Princess  Blanche, 
and  Bouquet  des  Dames. — E.  Molyneux. 


Mr.  Molyneux’s  Book. 

When  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  first  issued  his  treatise  on  growing  and 
showing  Chrysanthemums  in  1886  it  met,  as  might  be  expected  at  the 
close  of  his  successful  exhibiting  career,  with  a  prompt  welcome.  The 
popularity  it  so  soon  won  has  been  abundantly  maintained,  and  oft 
recurring  editions  became  requisite  to  meet  the  constant  demand.  While 
all  that  was  good  in  the  original  has  been  retained,  something  has  been 
added  to  subsequent  issues,  until  the  last  edition,  the  eighth,  bulks  out 
to  122  pages.  This  contains  the  author’s  estimate  of  the  latest  new 
varieties,  and  is  thus,  as  he  says,  brought  “  up  to  date.”  Having  regard 
to  quality  and  quantity,  few  will  question  the  proposition  that  Mr. 
Molyneux  gives  good  value  for  money  in  his  popular  shillingsworth. 
It  is,  however,  the  way  of  the  world  to  expect  those  who  give  much  to 
give  more,  and  we  know  some  of  the  worldlings  would  like  to  have  a 
good  index.  The  want  is  apparent  in  another  popular  manual  that  is 
always  selling,  and  if  the  critic  who  pronounced  what  he  considered  a 
fitting  doom  for  the  author  who  produced  a  book  without  an  index 
could  have  his  way,  Messrs.  Molyneux  and  Wright  would  be  hung  forth¬ 
with.  But  they  are  safe,  for  the  critic  is  gone,  and  we  now  live  in 
humanitarian  days. 


Canons  of  Chrysanthemum  Judging — Attributes. 

I  NOTE  the  reference  (page  277)  to  my  opinion,  expressed  some  years 
ago,  in  regard  to  the  Wrightian  system  of  judging  Chrysanthemums. 
The  opinion  then  expressed  is  my  opinion  to-day — the  imperfections  of 
all  human  schemes  and  “  up-to-date  ”  ideas  being  understood.  I  have 
used  the  system  every  year  upon  all  occasions  when  requisite  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  this  not  only  in  judging  Chrysanthemums,  but  collec¬ 
tions  of  vegetables  as  well  as  cottage  and  allotment  gardens,  with  most 
satisfactory  results  since  1887. 

In  reference  to  the  “attributes”  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  judging, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  depth  and  solidity  must  go  before  mere  diameter. 
Diameter  without  proportionate  depth  is  mediocrity,  and  very  common. 


Incurved. 

Depth  and  solidity  . 

Diameter  ... 

Purity  of  colour  and  symmetry 
Breadth  of  floret . 


3  points 


2 

2 

1 


M 

tf 


Japanese. 

Depth  and  fulness  . 

Colour  and  freshness  . 

Diameter . 


8 

3  points 


8 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  substantially  agree  with  Mr.  Wright’s 
“  formulae  ”  of  attributes,  and  I  doubt  if  he  will  differ  very  much  from 
my  slight  modification. — J.  Udale. 
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FRUIT  TREES  AND  LIQUID  MANURE. 

The  leading  article  on  “  Stunted  Fruit  Trees,”  by  “  Experientia 
Docet,”  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  of  April  12th,  is  worthy  of 
careful  study  by  all  gardeners,  and  no  doubt  many  readers  will  preserve 
it  for  future  reference.  Your  correspondent’s  remarks  anent  the 
watering  of  fruit  trees  at  this  time  of  the  year  will  at  once  commend 
themselves  to  every  unbiased  mind,  for  many  others,  like  myself,  are 
convinced  by  practical  experience  of  the  wisdom  of  such  advice,  and 
also  that  many  valuable  crops  of  fruit,  both  under  glass  and  outdoors, 
are  annually  lost  by  the  omission  of  this  simple  but  very  important 
matter. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  serving  as  a  journeyman  under  a  good 


FIG.  49. — IRIS  HELENA. 


“  chief  ”  in  a  private  garden,  where  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Cherries 
were  extensively  grown  both  inside  and  out,  I  well  remember  that, 
although  the  trees  were  judiciously  attended  to  after  the  fruit  had  been 
gathered  in  the  spring,  just  prior  to  the  trees  coming  into  bloom  they 
were  carefully  examined,  and  any  showing  signs  of  an  enfeebled 
condition  were  treated  with  a  good  soaking  ol  weak  liquid  manure, 
which  always  resulted  in  a  good  set  of  fruit.  At  the  same  time,  1  do  not 
consider  it  would  be  wise  to  indiscriminately  treat  every  tree  in  this 
way.  Each  requires  its  own  special  line  of  treatment,  which  must  be 
left  entirely  to  the  gardener’s  judgment.  No  rule-of-thumb  gardening 
here,  if  you  please  ;  but  rather  an  extra  use  of  brains. 

If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  carefully  examine  the  sexual 
organs,  say  of  the  blossoms  of  a  Peach  tree  that  has  been  seriously 
enfeebled  by  overcropping  or  drought  during  the  former  season,  they 
will  find  that  in  most  instances  those  organs  are  very  weak  and  small, 
and  cannot  therefore  properly  perform  the  work  Nature  intended  them 
to  do.  The  pistil  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  extend  but  a  very  little 
way  beyond  the  ovary,  hence  the  difficulty  of  proper  fertilisation  and 
the  ultimate  iwholesale  dropping  of  the  embryo  fruit.  >  In  such  a  case 


the  judicious  application  of  liquid  manure  would  undoubtedly  help 
the  tree  to  regain  some  of  its  former  vigour  and  strengthen  the  sexual 
organs. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  a  smith  by  trade, 
sought  my  advice  respecting  a  Pear  tree  growing  in  his  garden  that 
“blossomed  like  a  sheet,”  as  he  termed  it,  every  spring,  but  never 
produced  a  fruit.  The  cause  of  failure  was  undoubtedly  on  account 
of  the  tree  carrying  too  much  blossom,  thereby  becoming  completely 
exhausted.  I  prescribed  plenty  of  liquid  manure  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  My  directions  were  not  carried  out  exactly  in  the  way  I  had 
intended,  but  the  following  season  the  owner  of  the  tree  called  my 
attention  to  a  splendid  crop  of  fruit.  Instead  of  feeding  the  tree  with 
liquid  manure,  he  had  cleared  all  the  rubbish  out  of  his  workshop,  which 
included  scraps  of  iron,  horse  droppings,  and  hoof  parings,  and  tipped 
the  whole  around  and  about  the  stem  and  roots  of  the  tree,  for  as  he 
said,  “  It  was  too  much  trouble  to  give  liquid,  so  I  made  a  rubbish  heap 
there  instead,”  and  Nature  did  not  fail  to  avail  herself  of  it. 

Depend  upon  it,  trees  furnished  with  a  moderate  amount  of  blossom, 
which  will  naturally  be  stronger,  are  the  ones  to  tell  a  pleasant  tale 
later  on  ;  hence  the  advisability  of  a  judicious  thinning  of  the  bloom  on 
all  overladen  trees,  which  will  prove  a  great  help  at  such  a  critical 
period.  Nature  demands  for  every  tree  its  own  peculiar  conditions  for 
a  favourable  development,  and  if  we  would  be  her  “assistants,”  she 
demands  of  us  not  only  keen  observation,  but  intelligent  judgment.— 
Hedley  Warren. 


The  note  by  Mr.  Duncan  (page  286)  is  opportune.  I  am  positive 
that  many  fruit  trees  growing  against  walls  suffer  for  the  reason 
there  indicated.  In  light  sandy  soil  especially  the  moisture  is  quickly 
absorbed  to  the  detriment  of  the  trees.  When  the  roots  do  not  obtain 
enough  moisture  they  cannot  be  expected  to  store  sufficient  nutriment 
for  the  perfection  of  foliage  and  fruit  together.  Brick  walls  absorb 
much  more  moisture  from  the  soil  than  many  persons  seem  to  realise. 
Apricots,  especially,  have  suffered  in  the  past  from  a  lack  of  moisture  at 
the  roots.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  often  regarded  as  being  un¬ 
suitable  for  a  particular  locality,  when,  if  the  truth  could  be  ascertained, 
the  real  fault  lays  at  the  roots. 

It  is  difficult  to  provide  fruit  trees  with  too  much  root  moisture  in 
any  soil  but  that  which  has  a  subsoil  of  clay.  Where  the  subsoil  is 
closely  allied  to  the  latter  ingredient  it  is,  however,  often  freely  mixed 
with  flint  or  other  stones,  rendering  it  porous  and  consequently  able  to 
absorb  more  water  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  may  yet  be  rather 
early  to  commence  watering  where  the  ground  is  heavy  and  retentive 
of  moisture,  but  all  the  same,  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  close  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  If  found  dry  on  the  surface  only  a  light  watering 
would  suffice,  followed  by  a  mulching  of  half-decayed  stable  manure  with 
a  view  of  maintaining  the  surface  roots  in  this  position  by  keeping  them 
cool  and  moist.  If  the  opposite  is  the  case  they  will  go  downwards  in 
search  of  moisture. — E.  M. 


IRIS  HELENA. 

This  is  a  charming  Iris  of  the  Oncocyclus  group,  and  a  flower  of 
it  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Colesbourne,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  on  the  10th  inst.,  attracted  some  attention.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  desert  between  Egypt  and  Pales¬ 
tine.  As  depicted  in  the  illustration  (fig.  49)  the  flower  is  compara¬ 
tively  large  and  of  a  striking  colour.  The  standards  are  broad  and 
erect,  of  a  purplish  hue,  while  the  falls,  although  rather  smaller,  are 
none  the  less  conspicuous,  these  being  a  rich  velvety  purple,  passing  to 
nearly  black  in  the  centre.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  Mr, 
Elwes  for  the  species,  and  the  engraving  has  been  prepared  from  the 
flower  exhibited  on  the  above  mentioned  occasion. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  VIOLET. 

Having  for  some  years  been  an  extensive  grower  of  these  favourite 
flowers,  and  with  a  fair  amount  of  success,  I  have  several  times  been 
asked  for  details  of  my  treatment.  I  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  give 
them  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  not  have  been  so  successful. 
My  first  experience  dates  back  some  twenty-three  years,  when  in  a  large 
garden  near  London  I  had  a  number  of  frames  containing  Neapolitan 
Violets  to  look  after.  At  that  place  they  were  given  some  bottom 
heat  to  assist  them.  We  had  what  were  considered  good  Violets  then, 
but  not  such  as  we  expect  to  grow  now  without  the  bottom  heat.  I  saw 
that  mode  at  one  other  place,  but  I  think  it  has  quite  died  out,  at  least 
I  trust  so,  as  it  is  possible  to  have  fine  blooms  without  that  extra  labour. 

I  consider  the  month  of  April  the  best  time  to  make  a  start  with 
them.  Procure  some  good  healthy  plants,  divide  them  into  single 
crowns,  choosing  the  strongest,  plant  out  on  a  well  prepared  border  that 
is  partially  shaded  ;  it  should  have  been  well  dug,  but  not  given  any  rank 
manure.  Some  old  spent  Mushroom  bed  I  usually  mix  in,  with  a  little 
burnt  refuse.  If  possible  choose  showery  weather,  and  plant  9  inches 
apart  each  way.  Should  the  weather  be  dry  the  plants  must  be  watered 
every  evening  with  a  rose  can  until  they  are  established  and  throughout 
the  summer  occasionally,  also  stirring  the  soil  among  them.  Give 
constant  attention  in  removing  all  runners  and  flowers. 

By  the  end  of  September  they  will  have  made  strong,  healthy  plants 
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NARCISSUS  WEARDALE  PERFECTION. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  50)  depicts  a  bloom 
of  the  magnificent  Narcissus  Weardale  Perfection,  for  which 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Long  Litton,  secured  a  first-class 
certificate  at  the  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society 
held  on  the  10th  inst.  As  will  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the 
engraving  Weardale  Perfection  is  a  massive  flower,  and  is 
of  a  light  primrose  yellow.  Nothing  definite  as  to  the  history 
of  this  splendid  acquisition  appears  to  be  known,  but  Mr. 
William  Barr  informs  us  that  “  it  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  late  Mr.  Backhouse’s  last  hybrids,  flowering  for  the  first 
time  five  or  six  years  back.” 


fit  for  lifting  for  putting  in  frames.  These  are  usually  placed  in  an 
open  position  facing  the  south,  but  at  my  last  employer’s,  the  late 
Earl  Sydney  at  Frognal,  there  was  an  old  pit  facing  the  west  that  was 
used  for  Violets,  and  which  always  gave  a  satisfactory  display  of  good 
flowers,  although  the  lights  were  of  an  ancient  kind,  having  a  large 
amount  of  woodwork  about  them.  Still,  I  think  the  south  the  best 
position  where  possible.  For  the  past  few  years  I  have  grown  Violets 
in  a  long  pit  that  is  used  for  Cucumbers  in  the  summer,  but  any  frame 
will  answer  the  purpose,  though  the  soil  must  be  placed  on  a  firm  bed 
and  the  plants  arranged  near  the  glass. 

The  compost  I  use  is  about  three  parts  loam,  one  spent  Mushroom  bed, 
one  part  old  leaf  soil,  and  a  few  wood  ashes.  Some  persons  would 
doubtless  employ  more  loam.  Of  the  above  mixture  I  use  about 
6  inches  to  plant  in.  The  Violets  require  careful  planting  and  to  be 
made  firm.  Leave  the  lights  off  entirely  until  approach  of  frost.  Keep 
off  all  flower  buds  until  the  plants  are  well  established.  They  are 
benefited  by  syringing  every  evening  when  first  planted.  Give  air  on 
every  possible  occasion,  and  remove  runners  and  small  flowers, 
also  stir  the  soil  among  the  plants.  After  they  have  been 
flowering  some  time  give  them  a  light  dressing  of  chemical 
manure. 

By  the  above  treatment  I  have  found  it  possible  to  get  an 
abundance  of  good  flowers  from  October  to  April,  both  of 
Marie  Louise  and  Neapolitan,  although  the  latter  variety 
produces  rather  smaller  flowers.  The  Double  White  I  do  not 
grow  extensively,  as  it  is  so  late  in  giving  its  flower,  but  it  is 
beautiful  after  a  mild  winter  when  planted  under  a  north 
wall.  While  at  Frognal  I  grew  another  double  variety,  a 
very  deep  blue,  most  exquisitely  scented,  but  I  forget  the 
name.  1  think  it  was  one  of  Messrs.  Cannell’s  introduction, 
it  was  a  gem  out  of  doors  but  useless  for  forcing. 

The  above  remarks  describe  my  general  method  of  culture. 

Some  allowance  must  of  course  be  made  at  different  places 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  soil,  but  with  me  Violets  have 
proved  themselves  more  accommodating  than  most  plants. 

I  have  also  grown  large  numbers  in  similar  soil  in  6-inch 
pots,  and  they  produce  flowers  quite  equal  to  those  planted 
out,  being  also  very  useful  for  the  conservatory  during  the 
winter.— J.  H.  Howard,  Benliam  Gardens,  Neiohurij . 


pastures  new.”  Nor  has  fumigation  but  little  effect  beyond  asphyxiating 
a  few  unwary  ones  out  on  the  war  path.  Weather  permitting,  I  think 
there  is  no  plan  so  good  as  removing  plants  and  parasites  to  the  open 
and  “  having  it  out  ”  with  them  there. 

With  the  various  and  good  insecticides  now  to  hand  expense  is  more 
a  matter  for  consideration  than  efficiency  in  selecting  the  article  to 
form  the  wash,  hence  the  reason  that  petroleum  has  found  favour  in 
many  places.  Effective  as  it  is,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  using 
so  powerful  an  agent,  or  the  victory,  if  gained,  may  be  dearly  bought. 
To  those  who  contemplate  using  petroleum  on  Gardenias  or  other 
subjects  planted  out  I  would  say  “Don’t?”  With  even  less  than  the 
orthodox  quantity  of  oil,  a  wineglass  to  four  gallons  of  water,  if  carried 
out  from  time  to  time  results  in  oil  accumulating  in  the  soil,  and  that 
means  death  to  the  plants.  With  plants  in  pots,  after  the  bath,  a 
combination  of  dipping  and  syringing,  proper  draining  can  be  given, 
and  whatever  insecticide  may  be  used  in  solution  to  avoid  contact  with 
the  roots  is  advisable.  Disagreeable  are  these  washing  days,  and,  alas  I 


FIG.  50. — NARCISSUS  WEARDALE  PERFECTION. 

only  comparative  cleanliness  results.  The  foe  is  subdued,  but  not 
exterminated.  It  is  the  battle,  after  which  we  are  apt  to  rest  upon  our 
laurels,  when,  if  followed  up  by  persistent  light  skirmishing,  the  happy 
desideratum  might  be  gained,  and  this  little  pest  annihilated.  To 
this  end  a  camels’  hair  pencil  or  small  sponge  on  a  stick,  with  a  bottle  of 
Fir  tree  oil  or  Fowler’s  mealy  bug  destroyer,  used  neat,  forms  a  ready 
means  of  giving  survivors  their  quietus.  But  this  light  skirmishing 
amongst  the  plants  cannot  commence  too  soon  after  the  big  field  days. 
A  cursory  glance  over  a  newly  dipped  house  of  plants  may  cause  some 
self-congratulation,  which  closer  investigation  probably  shatters. 

Preparing  once  for  a  visit  from  an  old  friend,  I  made  superhuman 
efforts  the  previous  day  with  a  house  of  Crotons,  had  them  all  out  and 
through  the  usual  tubbing  process.  He  came,  and  it  was  with  some 
degree  of  pride  I  threw  open  the  door,  glancing  at  my  polished  Crotons. 
But,  alas  I  for  the  sequel.  He  stepped  in  with  the  exclamation,  “  My, 
here’s  a  big  ’un  1  ”  Aye,  and  he  was  a  “  big  ’un,”  walking  the  rim  of 
the  nearest  pot.  I  felt  mad.  Where  infested  vineries  have  to  be  dealt 
with  no  such  diificulty  obtains  in  clearing  the  house  “held  by  the 
enemy  ”  as  in  the  plant  department.  The  resting  period  gives  facility 
for  thorough  cleaning  and  more  drastic  measures.  My  experience  of 
bug  on  the  Vines  is  that  the  tar  dressing  is  a  remedy  incomparable, 
though  I  have  never  used  the  full  complement  of  tar  as  prescribed  in 
the  mixture  for  painting  the  canes.  Needless  to  say,  the  usual  modus 
operandi  of  scrubbing  the  Vines,  painting  the  woodwork,  and  all  and 


EXTERMINATING  THE  MEALY  BUG. 


Amongst  our  enemies  in  the  glass  department  not  any,  I 
think,  are  such  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  as  the  mealy 
bug.  An  innocent  looking  “  beastie”  is  this  Coccus  adonidum  ; 

“  but  the  habit  does  not  make  the  Monk,”  and  those  who 
have  experience  of  this  mealy  rascal  know  too  well  how 
incessant  are  his  labours,  and  how  he  seeks  to  multiply  and 
replenish  our  houses  with  his  kith  and  kin.  To  these  who 
only  know  this  enemy  by  repute  “  ignorance  is  bliss  ”  indeed. 

Not  content  with  the  injury  he  inflicts  on  our  plants,  a  balance  of  the 
evil  is  carried  over  by  causing  damaging  reflections  on  the  character 
of  the  garden  and  the  gardener,  and  but  scant  sympathy  is  accorded  to 
sufferers.  Why  it  should  be  so  is  not  easy  to  explain,  unless  by 
analogous  reasoning  one  thinks  of  another  trouble  for  which  there  is  no 
pity,  viz.,  the  toothache. 

Is  it  possible,  I  have  at  times  asked  myself,  to  stamp  out  this  pest, 
and  have  done  with  it  for  good  and  all?  “Killmright”  out  and 
establish  a  quarantine.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  possible,  but  only  by  the 
same  untiring  and  persistent  efforts  made  by  the  bug  for  existence. 
We  have  now  insecticides  galore  to  help  us,  though  the  foe  is  aided  and 
abetted  by  his  friends  the  ants.  This  Coccus  might  with  some  reason 
have  been  called  “irritans”  instead  of  adonidum,  although  the 
latter  specification  savours  of  his  generative  powers,  which  are  truly 
marvellous. 

The  mealy  bug  does  not  appear  to  be  the  most  voracious  of  feeders  ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  award  him  the  palm  for  the  unsanitary  conditions 
of  insect  life.  When  ensconced  in  some  creeper  on  the  roof,  those  plants 
on  the  stages  directly  underneath  suffer  as  much  or  more  from  his  evil 
communications  as  dees  the  plant  above  which  affords  him  hoard  and 
lodging.  Clad  in  his  waterproof  mantle,  ordinary  syringing,  which  is 
such  a  powerful  agent  in  dealing  with  red  spider  or  thripe,  is  In  this 
case  practically  useless.  This  bug  was  not  born  to  be  drowned,  he 
seems  rather  to  enjoy  being  carried  by  water  to  “fresh  fields  and 
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every  detail  of  thorough  cleansing  was  carried  out ;  and  though  at 
thinning  time  (seldom  before)  an  occasional  specimen  of  the  coccus  was 
met  with  “taking  his  walks  abroad,”  a  dab  of  the  sponge  from  the 
bottle  cut  short  his  career  and  all  went  happy  ever  after. — B.  K., 
Dublin. 


NOTES  FROM  BOOKHAM. 

Within  five  minutes’  walk  of  Great  Bookham  Station  on  the  South- 
Western  Railway,  that  runs  from  Wimbledon  to  Guildford,  and  just  on 
the  margin  of  that  popular  summer  resort  Bookham  Common,  Mr.  Jas. 
Douglas,  the  well-known  and  esteemed  ex-Secretary  to  the  National 
Auricula  Society,  has  pitched  his  tent.  The  simile,  however,  is  hardly 
exact,  because  here  Mr.  Douglas  looks  to  the  ending  of  his  days  when 
circumstances  over  which  no  man  has  control  shall  terminate  his 
reiidence  as  gardener  at  Great  Gearies,  Ilford.  A  meadow  of  some  five 
acres,  with  a  stiffish  subsoil,  but  generally  of  a  very  retentive  nature,  is 
in  process  of  conversion  into  a  florist’s  nursery.  Three  large  span-roof 
glass  houses  have  been  built,  a  commodious  bothy,  office,  and  packing 
shed,  and  there  are  many  moveable  frames.  Chief  of  the  present 
stock  are  Carnations,  of  which  there  are  enormous  numbers,  and  many 
of  them  are  being  grown  to  bloom  and  make  stock  in  large  pits. 
Cinerarias  blooming  most  profusely  form  yet  a  strong  feature,  as  there 
are  many  hundreds  of  fine  plants.  There  are  also  numerous  good  plants 
of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  advancing  into  bloom,  and  there  is,  for  all 
who  love  these  beautiful  flowers,  a  splendid  collection  of  Show  Auriculas, 
plants  of  all  the  sections  in  bloom  by  hundreds,  and  under  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  high  temperature  provoked  by  the  hot  sunshine  are  found  very 
difficult  indeed  to  keep  in  check  for  showing  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
24th.  Outdoors  ground  is  being  gradually  broken  up,  and  amongst 
other  things  there  is  planted  a  good  collection  of  pyramid  and  bush 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  which  look  as  if  they  liked  the  soil.  Presently 
much  of  the  ground  now  in  process  of  trenching  will  be  planted  with 
Hollyhocks,  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  a  fine  collection  of  seedlings 
from  the  best  doubles.  Prominent,  however,  at  present  are  Cinerarias, 
Carnations,  and  Auriculas. 

Cinerarias. 

These  are  in  two  of  the  houses,  one  being  specially  devoted  to 
grouping  the  plants  into  colours  for  seed  production.  The  bees  are 
busy  amongst  the  flowers,  and  many  of  the  insects  seem  to  find  entrance 
easier  than  is  exit.  The  plants  are  grouped  as  pure  white,  white  and 
rose,  white  and  deep  red  and  crimson,  fine  self  reds  and  crimsons, 
white  and  pale  blue,  white  and  deep  blue,  white  and  purple,  purple 
self,  and  deep  blue  self,  thus  giving  a  rich  variety  of  colouring  allied 
to  fine  flowers  of  the  best  form  and  substance.  The  strain  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  gay  one  for  ordinary  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration,  and 
seems  by  its  robustness  to  have  in  it  abundant  seed-producing  properties, 
for  the  work  of  gathering  seed  has  already  commenced. 

Carnations. 

How  large  the  collection  of  these  popular  flowers  may  be  here  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  some  3000  of  strong  young  plants  in  pots  were  being 
packed,  and  when  gone  would  hardly  be  missed.  But  apart  from  the 
collection  in  small  pots,  the  mumbers  in  9-inch  pots,  some  singly,  some 
in  pairs,  in  the  houses,  in  frames,  and  standing  outdoors  where  they  can 
have  a  little  protection  at  night  if  needed,  are  indeed  legion.  As  is  the 
rule  with  the  florists  who  grow  Carnations  of  all  the  finest  forms  as  a 
speciality,  all  the  stronger  plants  are  flowered  in  pots.  Still,  indoors 
or  out,  there  is  very  little  evidence  of  the  Dianthus  fungus,  and  none 
whatever  of  the  Carnation  maggot,  for  the  plants  are  in  almost  rude 
health. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Carnations  is  the  superb  collection  raised 
and  shown  so  often  at  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall  by  Mr.  Martin 
Smith,  the  varieties  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Douglas 
exclusively.  True  stocks  of  these,  that  are  being  now  rapidly  increased 
both  by  cuttings  and  layers,  may  be  seen,  some  being  of  exceptional 
robustness.  Most  of  these  will  be  put  into  commerce  next  winter. 
They  include  The  Churchwarden,  deep  crimson ;  Princess  May,  a  great 
beauty,  rich  crimson  ;  Mr.  C.  Freemantle,  very  fine  crimson  scarlet ; 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  quite  a  Malmaison,  blush  striped  scarlet;  Mrs.  B, 
Hambro,  deep  red  ;  Mrs.  Stuart  McRae,  The  Burn,  a  charming  pink  ; 
King  Arthur,  and  Miss  Audry  Campbell,  fine  yellow.  There  is  also 
a  large  number  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  own  yellow-ground  vaiieties.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  contrast  the  very  poor  growth  made  by  the  show 
bizarres  and  flakes  as  compared  with  the  newer  strains,  and  it  is  no 
matter  for  surprise  that  the  general  public  should  have  such  fancy 
for  the  newer  robust  growers  that  do  so  well  both  outdoors  and  in  pots 
give  such  fine  blooms,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  have  such  high 
market  value  for  the  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting. 

Auriculas 

Mr.  Douglas  seems  to  be  able  practically  to  discount  the  common 
impression  that  Auriculas  are  very  slow  propagators.  He  is  working  up 
a  large  stock,  and  has  some  1800  plants  of  all  the  best  show  sorts  in  small 
pots  in  frames  that  should  make  excellent  flowering  plants  next  spring. 
In  one  of  the  houses,  however,  and  of  necessity  shaded,  there  is  a  very 
fine  display  ;  some  hundreds  of  show  sorts,  green,  white,  and  grey  edged, 
also  the  seifs  in  exquisite  variety.  Not  being  of  the  cult  perhaps  I  do 
not  admire  the  edged  flowers  so  much  as  I  do  the  seifs.  All  the  same, 
one  has  but  to  minutely  examine  a  white-edged  Auricula,  for  example — 
and  there  are  some  unusually  fine  forms  at  Bookham — to  realise  that 


there  is  no  flower  in  existence  that  has  been,  as  it  were,  built  up  in  the 
course  of  many  years  by  the  florists  that  is  so  wonderfully  made — so 
marvellous  in  all  its  component  parts  as  is  a  perfect  Auricula.  The 
seifs  naturally  most  attract  the  attention  of  the  uninitiated  into  the 
floral  mysteries  of  Auricula  conformation,  because  they  have  points  that 
are  easily  understood  and  appreciated.  A  thrum  eye,  a  perfectly  round 
cup  of  golden  hue,  a  perfect  ring  of  dense  white  paste,  and  then  a 
ground  of  some  well  defined  colour,  such  as  golden,  mauve,  blue,  red, 
crimson,  or  black,  are  all  elements  easily  understood  and  appreciated. 
A  few  very  beautiful  are  Buttercup,  rich  yellow  ;  Sapphire,  blue  ;  Fire¬ 
fly  and  Ariel,  fine  rich  reds  ;  Blackbird  and  Sir  W.  Hewett,  fine  blacks. 
However,  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  to  see  Auriculas  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  24th  inst.,  and  further  reference  to  sorts  is  needless.  It  is 
certain  that  Mr.  Douglas,  whose  reputation  as  a  florist  is  of  the  highest, 
means  to  grow  only  the  best  of  everything  he  cultivates,  and  no  doubt 
very  soon  Bookham  strains  of  plants  and  seeds  will  become  familiar  in 
our  mouths  as  household  words. — A. 


Rose  Show  Fixtures  in  1894. 

June  13th  (Wednesday). — Colchesterf  and  Isle  of  Wight  (Shanklin). 

„  26th  (Tuesday) — Westminster  (R.H.S.). 

„  27t,h  (Wednesday). — Windsor  (N.R.S.)  and  Richmond  (Surrey). 

„  28th  (Thursday). — Canterbury,  Eltham,  and  Sutton. 

„  30th  (Saturday), — Sittingbourne  and  Brockham. 

July  3rd  (Tuesday). — Farningham  and  Bagshot. 

„  3rd  (Tuesday). — Diss. 

„  4th  (Wednesday). — Croydon,  Reigate,  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 

„  5th  (Thursday). — Hereford  and  Norwich. 

„  7th  (Saturday). — Crystal  Palace  (N.R.S.) 

„  10th  (Tuesday). — Gloucester  and  Wolverhampton.’" 

„  11th  (Wednesday). — Hitchin  and  King’s  Lynn. 

„  12th  (Thursday). — Bath,  Harleston,  Woodbridge,  and  Worksop, 

„  14th  (Saturday). — New  Brighton. 

„  17ch  (Tuesday). — Helensburgh. 

„  19th  (Thursday). — Halifax  (N.R.S.).,  Halesworth,  and  Trentham, 

„  2l8t  (Saturday). — Manchester. 

„  26th  (Thursday). — Southwell. 

A  Show  lasting  three  days.  f  A  Show  lasting  two  days. 

Any  date  of  Rose  shows,  or  of  other  horticultural  exhibitions  where 
Roses  form  a  leading  feature,  not  named  above,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
as  soon  as  fixed,  for  insertion  in  future  lists.  —  Edward  Mawlbt, 
Bosebanh,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

The  Parentage  of  Roses. 

When  we  consider  the  characteristics  of  a  Rose  depend  entirely 
upon  its  parentage,  the  value  of  this  subject  can  scarcely  be  over¬ 
estimated  by  the  earnest  rosarian.  The  late  Mr.  Bennet,  the  raiser  of 
Grace  Darling,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Cleopatra,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing,  who  expressively  termed 
his  finest  productions  “  pedigree  Roses,”  was  not  one  who  undervalued 
the  origin  of  a  Rose.  The  attributes  that  he  aimed  at  are  apparent  in 
the  varieties  I  have  named— vigorousness  of  habit,  clearness  and  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  complexion,  exquisiteness  of  form  (as  in  Mrs.  John  Laing), 
attractiveness  of  fragrance  (as  in  Viscountess  Folkestone,  which  in  this 
respect  is  only  rivalled  by  La  France),  and  lastly,  what  is  by  no  means 
a  minor  qualification,  great  floriferousness.  That  his  ideal  was  realised 
cannot  be  denied. 

The  chief  parents  of  modern  Roses  are  the  following.  From  La 
Reine  descended  Auguste  Mie,  Frangois  Michelon  and  Paul  Neyron. 
G^o^ral  Jacqueminot,  still  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Roses,  has  given  us 
Pierre  Netting,  Xavier  Olibo,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  which,  as 
Mr.  Wm.  Paul  informed  me  last  year,  he  raised  from  seed  of  the  famous 
“General”  at  Cheshunt  in  1868.  To  Jules  Margottin  may  be  attributed 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Countess  de  Serenye,  Duchesse  de  Vallambrosa, 
Magna  Charts,  Abel  Grand,  and  Th^r^se  Levet.  To  Senateur  Vaisse  we 
are  indebted  for  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  while  Charles  Lefebvre,  raised 
by  Lacharme  in  1861,  has  given  us  Dr.  Andry,  Horace  Vemet,  Paul 
Jamain,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Turner.  Those  beautiful  dark 
Roses,  Abel  Carri^re  and  Jean  Liabaud,  are  descendants  of  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  while  A.  K.  Williams  is  a  derivation  from  Alfred 
Colomb.  From  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  been  derived  Brightness 
of  Cheshunt,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Reynolds  Hole,  Duke  of  Teck,  and 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  Of  these  the  variety  which  bears  the  Dean  of 
Rochester’s  name  is,  as  a  rule,  greatly  commended  by  rosarians,  and 
equally  condemned  by  amateurs.  It  produces  few  blooms,  which  are 
easily  larnished  by  strong  sunshine  or  rain.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
varieties  as  Duchess  of  Al  bany,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Augustin  Guinois- 
seau  inherit  the  best  qualities  of  the  parent  Rose  La  France. 

In  several  instances  the  offspring  is  superior  to  the  parent.  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam  ii  surpassed  in  beauty  by  White  Lady,  Isaac  Periere 
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by  Mrs.  Paul  ;  Baroness  Rothschild  is  eclipsed  by  that  noblest  of 
her  offspring,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  though  the  premier  position  of  this 
is  endangered  by  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  and  Margaret  Dickson. 
These  have,  in  addition  to  their  great  beau'^y,  the  element  of  fragrance, 
a  qualification,  however,  which  some  exhibitors  regard  as  of  secondary 
consideration. — David  R.  Williamson. 

Roses  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  10th  inst.  was  worthy  of  a 
crowded  attendance,  as  the  flowers  sent  by  various  growers,  more  especi¬ 
ally  Daffodils  and  Roses,  were  unusually  good.  One  could  have  spent 
hours  of  pleasure  looking  at  these  collections  grown  by  some  of  our 
greatest  flower  experts,  but  if  one  may  discriminate  where  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  evidence  was  above  the  average,  I  should  like  to  mention  the 
exhibits  of  Roses.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Messrs.  Rumsey  of  Waltham 
Cross  showed  pot  Roses,  and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant,  George  Mount,  and 
Cooling  cut  flowers. 

In  Messrs.  Paul’s  collection  was  a  specimen  of  Caroline  Testout,  one 
of  the  best  I  have  seen,  there  being  two  very  fine  flowers  on  the  plant. 
If  one  were  certain  that  this  Rose,  when  grown  out  of  doors,  would 
remain  constant  to  what  is  apnarently  its  true  form,  it  might  be  safely 
grown  in  large  numbers,  as  the  colour  and  scent  are  in  every  way 
desirable,  but  so  far  I  have  found  the  blooms  turn  into  round  balls  when 
fully  expanded.  In  Messrs.  Paul’s  collection  there  was  also  a  new  seed¬ 
ling  Tea  which  I  believe  is  a  cross  between  Anna  Olivier  and  Innocente 
Pirola.  If  size  can  be  obtained  this  Rose  should  take  a  good  position 
amongst  Teas  ;  its  deep  colour  struck  me  as  being  very  remarkable 
considering  its  parentage,  and  it  seems  likely  to  have  the  beautiful 
point  of  Innocente  Pirola. 

Mr.  Frank  Cant’s  exhibit  was  the  gem  of  the  Show.  Amongst  the 
flowers  of  exceptional  excellence  in  his  boxes  were  Madame  Lambard, 
two  specimens  being  unusually  fine  flowers,  both  size  and  substance 
being  remarkable.  How  seldom  we  now  see  it  staged  to  advantage  in 
the  summer  shows.  Ethel  Brownlow,  staged  in  its  most  perfect  state. 
I  would  class  one  of  those  shown  as  fit  to  compare  with  the  best 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  Bride,  also  well  grown,  two  being  exceedingly 
good  flowers;  and  last,  but  not  least.  Souvenir  d’Elise.  If  Mr.  Frank 
Cant  can  grow  in  abundance  such  flowers  under  glass  as  those  staged  in 
the  Drill  Hall  on  last  Tuesday,  h’s  reputation  will  be  soon  established 
as  the  premier  grower  of  forced  Roses,  if  the  term  “forced”  can  apply 
lo  the  culture  of  Roses  under  glass. 

Mr.  George  Mount  of  Canterbury  had  a  very  good  collection  of  cut 
Roses,  his  Catherine  Mermets  being  very  beautiful. — C.  J.  G. 


To  those  who  have  a  hobby  there  are  certain  indications  which  stir 
up  the  love  of  it  within  them,  and  so  the  Rose  grower,  and  more 
especially  the  Rose  exhibitor,  feels  as  the  spring  advances  that  the 
shadows  of  coming  events  stimulate  the  ardour  within  him.  The  Show 
last  week  at  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall  was  well  worth  coming  up  to 
London  to  see,  and  moreover  there  was  the  excitement  even  of  a  new 
Rose  in  a  very  pretty  flower  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son  of  Bath, 
and  called  by  them  Lawrence  Allen,  coloured  blush  pink,  bearing 
perhaps  too  great  a  resemblance  to  Spenser.  It  is  said  to  be  a  seedling 
between  Mrs.  John  Laing  or  Baroness  Rothschild  and  Merveille  de 
Lyon.  It  was  given  an  award  of  merit  by  the  Floral  Committee,  being 
justly  considered  that  no  higher  award  should  be  given  to  it  until  blooms 
could  be  had  from  the  open  ;  its  habit  seems  to  be  vigorous,  and  we  shall 
hope  to  see  more  of  it  by-and-by. 

In  the  stand  exhibited  by  Mr.  Frank  Cant  there  were  some  remark¬ 
ably  fine  blooms.  The  principal  flowers  were,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  Teas,  and  amongst  them  were  fine  examples  of  Madame  de 
Watteville,  Marie  Van  floutte,  Anna  Oliver,  a  flower  of  very  great  sub¬ 
stance  and  fine  build  ;  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  large  and  fine ;  Cleo¬ 
patra,  one  of  the  best  flowers  of  this  new  and  promising  variety  that  I 
have  seen  ;  The  Bride,  exquisite  in  its  shape  and  purity  of  colour  ;  Ethel 
Brownlow,  a  very  grand  flower,  bringing  to  remembrance  one  exhibited 
by  the  same  grower  last  year,  evidently  showing  that  he  knows  how  to 
grow  this  fine  variety  well,  and  several  others.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  these  early  shows  that  Tea  Roses  are  shown  in  such  clean 
and  good  condition,  although  in  point  of  colouring  they  are  perhaps 
not  equal  to  those  grown  in  the  open. 

In  a  box  of  Roses  exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Mount  of  Canterbury 
were  some  remarkably  fine  Teas,  amongst  them  Mar^chal  Niel,  a 
beautiful  flower  of  the  Holmlea  or  Cooper  strain,  which  has  a  peculiar 
intensity  of  colour;  also  a  splendid  bloom  of  The  Bride,  very  pure 
and  fine  in  form.  He  had  also  a  box  full  of  Catherine  Mermet, 
exquisite  both  in  colour  and  form,  and  suggesting  how  difficult  it 
will  be  to  excel  these  fine  old  flowers.  I  was  peculiarly  interested  in 
this  box,  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Mount’s  flowers 
in  their  home  at  Canterbury.  I  saw  where  the  blooms  of  Mar^chal 
Niel  had  been  gathered.  On  the  roof  of  the  house  there  were,  when  I 
saw  it,  between  3000  and  4000  buds  in  various  stages,  Mr.  William 
Rums*  y  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  also  noteworthy  exhibitors. 

The  futility  of  forecasting  the  character  of  the  season,  on  the  verge  of 
which  we  are  now  standing,  was  nerer  more  apparent  than  in  1893. 
Our  prospects  were  then  of  the  most  glowing  character  ;  the  wood  when 
ripened  bad  sent  out  vigorous  shoots,  and  many  persons  said  we  are 
to  have  a  good  Rose  season  at  last.  What  disappointment  ensued  we 
all  too  well  know,  but  certainly  up  to  this  time  our  prospects  are  good. 
Never  was  wood  better  ripened,  and  though  in  some  places  great 
injury  has  been  done  by  the  frost  in  January,  yet  in  most  gardens 


Roses  have  passed  through  the  winter  without  much  injury  ;  but  all 
is  uncertainty,  and  we  must  only  hope  that  the  good  prospects  of  the 
present  may  be  realised. — D.,  Beal. 


A  RETIRED  GARDENER’S  HOME. 

Stanley  Vale,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  George 
Cook,  one  of  the  best  known  gardeners  in  the  north  of  England.  He 
retired  here  about  sixteen  years  ago,  after  being  many  years  head 
gardener  at  Holeyn  Hall,  which  was  figured  some  years  ago  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture .  Mr.  Cook  will  always  be  remembered  as  a 
great  exhibitor  of  fruit  and  Roses  in  all  the  northern  shows,  and  the 
international  exhibitions  as  well. 

Stanley  Vale  is  now  a  charming  place,  unique  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  grounds.  The  owner  was  fortunate  in  purchasing  about  2  acres  of 
land,  encircled  by  a  burn,  which  divides  Northumberland  from 
Durham.  The  burn  Mr.  Cook  has  made  the  most  of  from  a  landscape 
point  of  view.  A  very  pretty  artificial  waterfall  has  been  made,  which 
looks  as  natural  as  possible.  A  large  commodious  double-fronted  brick 
villa  he  has  built,  facing  due  south,  where  one  can  dwell  on  the  most 
beautiful  scenery,  including  hills  and  woods,  rising  behind  each  other 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  rest  on  the  horizon.  The  position  is  most 
picturesque,  and  in  the  fall  of  evening,  with  the  sun  setting  in  the  west, 
gives  a  most  radiant  and  effective  sight. 

A  bold  rockery,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
salient  features,  which  add  so  much  to  the  charm  of  the  place.  This 
rockwork  is  rich  in  treasures  of  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants,  and 
in  a  short  time  will  be  very  gay.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  Gaultheria 
procumbens  was  pretty  with  its  berries,  also  Anemone  pulsatilla. 
Several  Aubrietia  seedlings  were  also  in  bloom,  while  here  and  there 
were  studded  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  and  for  colour  the  pretty  Retinospora 
tetragonia  aurea  was  most  effective. 

A  small  kitchen  garden  is  studded  with  perfect  specimens  of 
Apple  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock.  The  trees  are  about  sixteen  years 
old  and  5  feet  high,  one  mass  of  fruit  buds.  Mr.  G.  Cook,  from  long 
experience,  is  a  stern  advocate  of  root-pruning  and  summer  pinching. 
The  splendid  trees  are  examples  of  the  very  highest  culture.  The  glass 
structures  consist  of  a  large  vinery  and  greenhouse. 

In  the  evening  of  Mr.  G.  Cook’s  life  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  he 
is  so  comfortable.  He  enjoys  a  chat,  and  is  glad  to  see  any  horticultural 
friend,  and  to  show  his  many  valuable  floral  treasures.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  be  spared  many  years  to  enjoy  his  peaceful  home,  in  the 
serene  and  happy  manner  which  forms  such  component  part  of  his 
nature. — Bernard  Cowan,  F.R.H.S. 


FLOWERS  AT  HOLLOWAY. 

Perhaps  at  no  better  time  of  the  year  can  a  visit  to  Messrs. 
B;  S.  Williams  &  Son’s,  Upper  Holloway,  be  paid  than  during  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer  months.  Then  it  is  that  plants  are  showing 
flowers  after  a  period  covered  more  or  less  by  inactivity,  and  nowhere 
is  one  likely  to  see  a  more  varied  and  interesting  collection.  Had  the 
visit,  which  was  the  initial  one  of  the  writer,  been  paid  a  few  weeks 
earlier,  the  handsome  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  which  made  such  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  would  doubtless  have  been  seen.  But 
though  these  were  passed  there  still  remained  many  other  flowers 
equally  worthy  of  notice,  such  for  instance  as  Clivias,  Amaryllises  and 
Orchids.  Mention  will  therefore  be  made  of  these,  also  of  others  ;  but 
readers  of  the  Journal  would  do  well  to  go  to  Holloway  and  judge  for 
themselves  as  to  the  quality,  beauty  and  utility  of  the  plants  at  present 
to  be  seen  in  such  numbers. 

In  commencing  with  the  Amaryllises,  a  word  in  praise  of  the  firm’s 
assistance  in  introducing  new  forms,  results  both  of  its  own  cross  fertili¬ 
sation  and  of  continental  raisers  of  repute,  may  well  be  accorded.  As 
evidence  of  the  onward  march  Holloway  Belle  may  with  safety  be 
instanced.  It  is  really  a  handsome  form  with  brightly  coloured  fioweis. 
Down  the  centre  of  each  segment,  which  is  broadly  margined  with  bright 
red,  is  a  strip  of  white,  the  combination  being  a  most  striking  one. 
Doubtless  many  readers  would  notice  that  it  was  adjudged  an  award  of 
merit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Lord 
Salisbury  is  a  variety  with  bold  blooms  of  a  peculiar  purplish  red  colour  ; 
and  Emperor  Frederick  with  its  large,  shapely  crimson  scarlet  flowers  is 
certainly  amongst  the  best.  Macranthon,  too,  was  very  noticeable, 
the  dark  crimson  red  blooms  being  most  distinct.  It  is  above  the 
average  size,  and  almost  faultless  in  shape.  An  unnamed  seedling  of  a 
white  and  rose  colour  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  and  demand 
admiration.  It  is  one  of  Messrs.  Williams’  own  raising,  and  the  soft 
delicacy  of  colouration  and  the  charming  contour  of  the  flower  make 
it  tolerably  safe  to  predict  a  great  future  for  this  variety.  Other  promi¬ 
nent  kinds  were  Ariadne,  white  and  red  ;  Lady  Ardilaun,  rose  and  white, 
very  delicate  and  pleasing  ;  Distinction,  bright  red  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Wel- 
ford,  striped  red  and  white. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Clivias.  These  are  now  forming  a  splendid 
display,  and  as  there  are  still  numbers  of  plants  not  yet  showing  for 
flower,  Clivias  are  likely  to  be  seen  in  good  condition  by  visitors  to 
Holloway  for  some  time  to  come.  A  dark  form  with  medium-sized 
flowers  is  found  in  Ciuenta.  the  colour  of  which  is  deep  orange  red. 
Holloway  Beauty  is  a  grand  acquisition,  with  shapely  trusses  of  broad 
orange  scarlet  flowers,  to  which  an  additional  charm  is  lent  ny  the  soft 
lemon-coloured  throat.  The  truss  of  Meteor  is  one  of  the  most  compact 
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and  shapely  of  any.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  bright  orange  red, 
and  it  may  be  called  one  of  the  best,  For  a  paler  coloured  form 
Baroness  Schroder  is  splendid.  The  colour  may  be  termed  a  rosy-orange. 
Atrosanguinea,  robusta,  Aurantiaca,  and  others  are  also  of  a  high  order 
of  merit, 

Amongst  the  Orchids,  which  form  the  most  diversified  display  just 
now,  numerous  varieties,  each  claiming  some  especial  merit,  were 
noted,  but  of  ail  these  mention  cannot  be  made.  First  and  foremost 
may  be  mentioned  the  Vandas,  amongst  which  the  following  were 
blooming — tricolor  suavis,  and  tricolor  insignis.  These  are  auperb,  the 
flowers  being  of  good  form  and  perfect  colouration  ;  the  leafage,  too, 
denoting  health,  vigour,  and  skilful  attention.  Lycaste  Skinneri,  of 
which  there  are  numbers  of  plants,  was  carrying  some  handsome  flowers, 
as  also  were  specimens  of  Cattleya  Lawrenciana.  The  Cymbidiums  are 
throwing  spikes  of  bloom  of  exceptional  length,  which  will,  when  fully 
developed,  prove  a  grand  sight.  C.  eburneum,  with  its  sweetly  scented 
flowers,  was  also  noticeable.  A  fine  plant  of  Chysis  bractescens  is 
worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  glance,  as  also  is  a  specimen  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Edwardsi,  carrying  an  enormous  spike  of  bloom.  0.  gloriosum, 
triumphans,  and  fine  forms  of  Pescatorei  and  Alexandras  were  also 
prominent.  Cypripediums  were  splendidly  represented  by  vexillarium 
superbum,  Morganias,  selligerum  majus,  Schrbderse,  Exul,  and  Pitcher!- 
anum,  Williams’  variety  ;  whilst  amongst  the  Dendrobiums  were  seen 
chysodiscus  and  Venus.  A  group  of  plants  of  Ada  aurantiaca  formed  a 
striking  feature. 

Rhododendron  Williamsi  was  to  be  seen  in  great  numbers.  It  is  a 
most  useful,  extremely  floriferous  variety,  with  compact  trusses  of 
nearly  pure  white  flowers.  Azaleas  were  flowering  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  and  forming  a  bright  display.  Foliage  plants  were  very 
numerous,  included  Palms  in  great  variety,  Crotons,  Aralias,  and  Ferns. 
— Nomad. 


PRIMULA  OBCONICA. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  the  great  amount  of  risk  that 
gardeners  and  others  run  in  the  cultivation  of  this  Primula,  and  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  handling  the  flowers  will  perhaps  be  interested 
in  the  following  remarks  which  I  received  from  a  medical  gentleman 
the  other  day.  Some  years  ago  he  prescribed  for  a  lady  who  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  irritation  about  the  face  and  neck,  and  found 
that  she  was  very  fond  of  Primula  obconica,  and  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
it  as  a  spray. 

He  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  that  case,  but  in  August, 
1892,  he  was  consulted  by  a  young  man  who  is  an  assistant  in  a  noble¬ 
man’s  garden  in  Staffordshire.  The  young  man  informed  him  that  in 
the  first  place  he  perceived  an  eruption  and  irritation  between  the  first 
two  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  which  gradually  increased,  affected  his 
arms,  and  produced  a  peculiar  sensation  of  creeping  throughout  his 
system  after  retiring  to  bed.  The  medical  man  treated  him  for  blood 
poisoning,  but  as  time  advanced  he  became  gradually  worse,  although 
the  general  health  was  maintained  fairly  well.  Amongst  the  various 
plants  of  which  the  young  man  had  charge  was  Primula  obconica, 
this  being  grown  to  a  large  extent.  He  was  informed  by  a  friend  that 
this  plant  was  the  cause  of  his  blood  poisoning  some  twelve  months  after 
he  was  first  attacked,  which  explained  the  cause  of  no  actual  progress 
being  made  in  removing  the  intense  irritation  and  eruption  which  by 
this  time  had  extended  nearly  all  over  the  surface  of  his  body,  while  his 
face  and  hands  excited  pity  and  sympathy. 

During  the  twelve  months  that  had  intervened  he  was  constantly 
connected  with  the  Primulas,  but  on  being  informed  that  they  were 
the  cause  of  his  disease,  he  found  means  of  removing  them  from  his 
charge.  As  soon  as  the  source  of  the  mischief  was  removed  signs  of 
renewed  health  and  freedom  commenced  to  assert  themselves ;  and, 
aided  by  the  medical  treatment  undergone,  the  disease  slowly  died  away, 
and  though  the  young  man  is  not  yet  in  perfect  health,  he  is  now  on  a 
fair  way  for  recovery.  After  passing  about  twelve  months  of  intense 
suffering,  the  fact  that  his  commencement  to  get  well  dated  from  the 
time  that  the  plants  were  removed  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that 
they  were  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  also  prevented  his  recovery.— 
G.  H.,  Alton  Towers. 

[Similar  testimony  to  the  above  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  a  few  years  ago,  though  many  growers  of  the  plants  have 
not  found  injurious  effects  resulting.] 


OUTDOOR  CAMEL  "jI AS  AT  ST.  LEONARDS’  HILL. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  hardiness  of  the  Camellia  could  not  do 
better  than  to  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Leonard’s  Hill,  near  Windsor,  the  seat  of 
F.  J.  Barry,  Esq.,  M.P.  After  a  drive  of  two  miles  or  so  from  the 
town  one  enters  the  park  gates,  ascending  through  woods  with  an 
occasional  break  of  pasture  to  the  high  elevation  on  which  the  house 
stand.a,  the  terrace  being  on  the  level  of  the  top  of  Windsor  Castle 
Round  Tower.  Here  a  grand  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
obtained,  and  much  has  apparently  been  done  by  introducing  Coniferse 
with  other  trees  and  shrubs  of  various  kind*. 

The  Camellias  are  in  various  positions,  north,  east,  south  and  west, 
many  of  them  having  been  planted  nine  or  ten  years,  and  two  very 
large  plants  for  a  much  longer  period.  They  were,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  entirely  covered  with  blooms  and  a  host  of  buds  yet  to 
expand  ;  some  varieties  being  completely  weighed  down  with  blooms 


and  buds.  The  plants  were  as  gresn  and  as  vigorous  as  any  of  the 
surrounding  Laurels.  Mr.  Brown,  the  head  gardener,  into  mei  me  they 
had  stood  without  any  protection  ;  and  although  Laurels  had  been 
cut  down  during  some  of  the  past  winters  no  harm  seemed  to  be  done  to 
the  Camellias.  One  large  plant  of  Imbricata  standing  on  the  open  lawn 
has  been  a  grand  sight.  The  Camellias  are  planted  in  a  clayey  loam 
with  an  opening  mixture  of  leaf  mould  and  o  her  materials,  the  majority 
of  the  plants  being  from  4  to  8  feet  high,  well  clothed  to  the  ground 
with  foliage.  There  is  not  any  bud-dropping,  such  as  one  generally 
finds  when  Camellias  are  growing  indoors. 

Many  of  the  Coniferae  on  the  lawns  are  developing  into  excellent 
specimens,  the  soil,  with  the  liberal  treatment  accorded  them,  being 
adapted  to  their  requirements.  The  other  departments  of  the  garden 
are  in  good  keeping,  and  Mr.  Brown  is  an  expert  in  the  art  of  bee¬ 
keeping. — A.  S. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

APBiii  10th. 

Scientific  Committee.  —  Rev.  C.  Wol’ey  Dod  in  the  chair. 
Present  :  Messrs.  Michael,  Cheshire,  Wilks,  Wilson,  Professor  Farmer, 
Dr.  Hugo  Mueller,  and  Dr.  Masters. 

The  Late  Mr,  Jenner  Weir. — Dr,  M  sters  announced  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  in  reply  to  the  let'er  of  condolence  addressed  to  Mrs.  Weir  and 
her  family.  In  the  reply  allusion  was  made  to  the  keen  interest  taken 
by  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  in  everything  re  ating  to  gardening,  and  to  the 
fact  that  “  his  honourable  connectioa  with  the  Scientific  Committee  of 
the  Society  will  be  one  of  the  treasured  memories  of  his  widow  and 
children.”  The  letter  was  ordered  to  be  inserted  on  tie  minutes. 

Saxifraga  luteo-p^irpurea,  hort. — A  conversation  took  place  as  to  the 
correct  name  and  position  of  this  plant  which  was  considered  to  br  a 
hybrid.  Dr.  Masters  announced  that  he  was  in  correspondence  about 
the  plant  with  Professor  Engler  of  Berlin,  the  monographer  of  the 
genus. 

Leafy  Shoot  from  the  Base  of  an  Orchid  Tuher, — A  specimen  of  the 
tuber  of  some  terrestrial  Orchid  was  shown  in  which  a  leafy  shoot  was 
produced  from  the  base.  The  specimen  was  referred  to  Professor 
Farmer. 

What  a  Daffodil  can  do. — Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  sent  a  specimen  with 
the  following  communication  : — 

“  Among  some  Daffodils  that  were  flowered  in  the  greenhouse  in 
February,  1893,  some  few  pots  had  become  mixed.  When  flowering  was 
complete  these  were  set  aside  by  themselves,  and  when  the  foliage  had 
died  away  were  shaken  out  of  the  soil.  The  few  mixed  ones  were  put 
aside  for  discarding,  and  were  not  troubled  about  afterwards  ;  therefore 
from  July,  1893,  to  April  .’ith,  1894,  these  few  bulbs  have  been  in  an 
otherwise  empty  flower-pot,  and  the  one  enclosed  was  on  the  top. 
Without  a  particle  of  soil,  fully  exposed  to  the  variations  of  weather  and 
so  forth,  and  without  even  producing  a  vestige  of  root,  this  bulb  is  doing 
its  best  to  produce  the  flower  that  it  contained .  I  have  heard  people 
talk  of  Daffodils  when  forced  going  blind  ;  but  I  have  more  than  once 
stated,  what  the  enclosed  bulb  seems  to  me  to  fully  demonstrate,  that  if 
a  flower  bud  is  once  formed  within  the  bulb,  it  will  come  forth  in  some 
form  or  other,  provided  always,  of  course,  that  the  bulbs  are  free  of 
maggot.  The  variety  enclosed  is  Rugilobus,  which  in  the  open  beds 
were  fully  developed  a  week  ago,  so  that  the  coming  of  its  flower  differs 
but  little  from  bulbs  planted  in  due  stason,” 

Suntara  Oranges. — Dr.  Bouavia  sent  specimens,  together  with  the 
following  communication  : — 

“  There  is  at  present  in  the  London  shops  a  loose-skinned  Orange 
from  India,  that  commonly  known  there  as  the  Silntara  Orange,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties.  The  Siln  ara  Orange  is  the  Citrus  aurantinm 
sinense  of  Rumphius,  while  the  Valencia  Orange  or  Portugal  Orange,  of 
which  also  there  are  many  varieties,  is  the  Citrus  anrantium  sinense  of 
Gallesio.  The  Mandarin  or  Tangeriue  Orange  is  a  sub-section  of  the 
Siintara  type,  and  is  a  different  thing  f I otn  the  latter.  In  a  Piccadilly 
shop  the  Siintara  Orange  has  been  r  gbtly  ticketed  as  an  Indian  Orange  ; 
but  in  a  Bond  Street  shop  they  ticketed  it  as  Mandarin  Orange  from 
South  Australia.  This  is  manifestly  erroneous.  The  Australian  seasons 
are  just  the  opposite  of  our  seasons.  Iheir  spring  is  in  September,  and 
their  Oranges  do  not  ripen  till  July.  So  that  thesj  SiintfiiU  could  not 
have  come  from  Australia.  The  Siintara  Oranges  in  Ceylon  are  called 
Mandarins  by  the  English.  Oranges  may  be  thus  classed  : — 1,  Cling- 
skins,  including  Citrus  aurantium  sin  nse  of  Gallesio,  Portugal  Orange, 
St.  Michaels,  Blood  Orange,  Jaffa  Orange,  Navel  Orange,  Florida  Orange, 
and  many  others.  2,  Free-ekins,  C  tins  aurantium  sinensis  of  Rumphius, 
Siinta’a  Orange  of  India,  of  which  tbeie  are  numerous  varieties.  The 
Mandarin  (Citrus  nobilis  of  Lonreiro  (?)  I  consider  a  sub-section  of  the 
Siintara  type,  but  as  different  from  it  as  any  two  distinct  varieties  of 
Apple  or  Pear.  See  pp.  44  and  53,  and  pi.  cviii.  of  Oranges  and 
Lemons  of  India  and  Ceylon,  G.  Bonavia." 

Ihe  Bermuda  Juniper, — Dr.  Masters  made  some  comments  on  fresh 
specimens  received  from  Bermuda  through  the  kindness  of  Arthur 
Haycock,  Esq.  The  history  of  this  tree  is  given  in  the  “Gardeners’ 
Chronicle”  for  May  26th,  1883,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley.  Juniperus 
bermudiana  is  the  only  tree  of  auy  size  in  the  island,  where  it  is  still 
abundant.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  “  Red  Cedar  ”  (Juniperus 
Virginians)  of  the  United  States,  th  ugh  it  may  have  descended  from  a 
common  ancestor.  The  wood,  a  specimen  of  which  was  also  exhibited, 
is  very  like  that  of  the  Virginian  Juniper,  and  is  used  for  constructional 
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purposes,  being  hard  and  durable.  The  special  interest  attaching  to  the 
tree  is  the  fact  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  island,  and  the  questions 
naturally  arise  whether  it  originated  there  spontaneously,  a  hypothesis 
now  considered  untenable,  or  whether  it  was  imported,  and  if  so,  from 
whence  ?  In  any  case  there  is  evidence  of  its  presence  ages  before  the 
present  time  in  soil  now  much  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  its  presence  in  these  coral  islands  is  that  fruits 
of  the  Virginian  Juniper  were  introduced  by  birds  from  the  continent 
to  the  island,  and  that  in  course  of  time  the  species  has  varied  so  greatly, 
owing  to  local  conditions,  that  it  is  now  so  different  from  its  ancestral 
state  as  to  warrant  being  placed  in  a  separate  species. 

Variegation  in  ]\aremus. — Mr.  Wolley  Dod  showed  leaves  of 
Narcissus  incomparabilis  marked  with  longitudinal  stripes  of  yellow. 
The  condition  was  common  this  year,  and  independent  of  variations  in 
soil.  Mr.  Wilks  had  met  with  the  same  experience. 


MARIANTHUS  DRUMMONDIANUS. 

Although  nearly  three  decades  have  passed  away  since  this 
charming  little  blue-flowered  plant  was  introduced  to  public  notice,  it 
is  as  yet  unknown  to  many  cultivators.  It  is  a  slender  and  graceful 
twining  plant,  as  depicted  in  the  illustration  (fig.  51).  We  have  seen 
a  specimen  flowered  extremely  well  in  one  of  the  houses  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  under  the  management  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  and  the  freedom 
with  which  it  produced  its  flowers,  and  the  long  period  during  which 
they  lasted,  amply  proved  the  value  of  the  plant.  It  succeeds  in  a 
compost  of  light  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  in  a  greenhouse  or  any  other 
cool  structure. 


THE  JAFFA  ORANGE. 

Of  the  history  of  this  Orange  apparently  very  little  is  known.  It  is 
an  egg-shaped  Orange,  of  large  size,  and  a  recent  introduction  to  this 
country,  where  it  is  esteemed  as  a  dessert  fruit  chiefly  on  account  of 
its  size,  colour,  and  uncommon  shape.  It  is  called  the  Jaffa  Orange 
because,  so  far,  it  is  received  only  from  Jaffa,  where,  however,  other 
varieties  of  Oranges  are  grown,  but  perhaps  not  so  largely  exported  as 
the  egg-shaped  sort.  Evidently  a  similar  Orange  is  known  in  Malta. 
In  a  Report  on  the  Fruits  of  Malta,  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Gulia, 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  (“  Kew  Bulletin,”  1888,  p.  237),  amongst 
the  Sweet  Oranges  grown  in  the  island  is  a  variety  described  as  follows  : — 

“The  egg-shaped  or  oblong  Orange  (taring  tauuali)  forms  a  very 
lucrative  production  for  the  Maltese  gardener.  The  fruit  is  large, 
oblong,  rind  thickish,  pulp  containing  an  agreeable  juice,  seeds  few. 
It  is  the  most  perfect  of  our  Oranges,  and  really  forms  a  handsome 
dessert  fruit.  It  is  extensively  grown  for  export  and  sold  from  4d. 
to  Is  3d.  per  dozen.”  According  to  the  “Histoire  et  Culture  des 
Grangers,”  par  A.  Risso  et  A.  Poiteah,  Paris,  ed.  1872  (Du  Breuil),  this 
egg-shaped  Orange  is  apparently  not  known  in  Southern  Europe,  or  at  I 
least  it  is  not  figured  in  this  important  work  amongst  the  cultivated 
Oranges  of  that  part  of  the  world.  In  Sicily,  “  Oranges  of  two  kinds 
are  described,  the  oval  and  the  round.  The  trees  that  bear  the  oval 
fruit  are  preferred.  .  .  .  The  oval  Oranges  are  in  demand  in  commerce, 
being  more  durable.”  In  the  U.S.  Consular  Reports,  No.  41^,  June.  1884, 
pp.  760,  761,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Oranges  in  Syria  “are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  shape  and  contour  :  Belady,  round,  flat  ends,  very 
thick  peel,  hardy ;  ripens  late.  Shamonty,  long  like  an  egg,  thin- 
skinned  ;  ripens  early.  Bury,  finest  flavour;  a  seedling.  All  these, 
except  the  last,  are  grafted  upon  the  Wild  or  Bitter  Orange.  .  .  .  Only 
one  variety  [^the  Bisry]  grows  directly  from  seed.” 

Judging  by  the  brief  particulars  here  given,  the  Shamon'y  appe&vB 
to  come  nearest  to  the  Jaffa  Orange  as  known  in  this  country. 

The  Maltese  oval  Orange,  already  regarded  as  probably  identical 
with  the  egg-shaped  “Jaffa”  Orange,  has  been  introduced  to  Florida. 
In  a  report  on  the  condition  of  “  Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical  Fruits  in 
the  United  States  in  1887,”  U.S.  Departinentof  Agriculture,  Washington, 
1888,  p.  66,  the  following  particulars  are  given  : — 

^'Maltese  Oral. — From  the  Mediterranean.  Imported  by  General 
Sandford.  Thornless,  rapid  grower,  very  prolific ;  fruit  oval  in  shape, 
and  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour,  medium  in  size,  and  bears  transportation 
unusually  well.  Of  some  twenty  boxes  shipped  to  England  last  winter 
there  were  only  tea  Oranges  spoiled  on  arrival  in  the  lot.  This  variety 
is  a  special  favourite  in  the  London  market.  It  is  probably  more  largely 
planted  in  Orange  County  [Florida]  than  any  other  kind.” 

A  Maltese  “  oval  ”  Orange  is  enumerated  amongst  the  fruits  culti¬ 
vated  in  South  Australia.  Again,  a  “  St.  Michael’s  egg  ”  Orange  grown 
in  Florida  evidently  approaches  the  “  Maltese  oval  ”  in  character.  It  is 
described  as  follows: — “Large,  oval;  thick  skinned;  juicy,  but  not 
rich  ;  quality  fair.  Tree  prolific  ;  few  thorns.”  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Report  l.c  ,  p.  71. 

The  Jaffa  Orange  has  been  largely  imported  info  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  “  in  colour,  shape,  and  flavour  it  is  a  most 
attractive  fruit.”  In  a  Foreign  Office  Consular  Report  (1884,  p.  1433) 
it  is  stated  that  “  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  Orange  grown 
to  greater  perfection  than  in  the  orchards  of  Jaffa.”  In  1883  there  were 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  11,278  boxes  of  Jaffa  Oranges.  Since 
that  time  the  trade  has  considerably  increased,  and  at  the  present  time 
he  exports  have  reached  36,000  boxes. 


The  influence  of  this  increased  activity  in  fruit  growing  at  Jaffa  has 
brought  to  it  a  remarkable  prosperity.  In  a  Foreign  Office  Report 
(Miscellaneous  Series,  1893,  No.  300)  “  On  Irrigation  and  Orange 
Growing  at  Jaffa,”  the  following  particulars  are  given 

“  Jaffa,  the  chief  town  of  the  Caza  of  that  name,  owes  its  importance 
to  its  climate,  which  is  extremely  favourable  for  Orange  growing.  As 
a  natural  consequence  this  seaport  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by 
Orange  groves,  covering  an  area  of  some  720  hectares  (about  1780 
acres).  Jaffa  Oranges,  thanks  to  their  excellent  flavour,  have  of  late 
years  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  while  some  eighteen  years  ago 
this  fruit  was  known  only  to  Beyrout,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople, 
enormous  quantities  of  it  are  now  exported  to  Europe,  America,  and 
even  to  India,  and  its  cultivation  has  consequently  increased  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  A  special  feature  of  Jaffa  Oranges  is  that  they  will 


keep  from  thirty  days  to  forty  days,  and,  if  properly  packed,  for  two 
months,  and  even  three  months.  New  Orange  groves  are  continually  being 
laid  out,  and  now  number  some  400,  against  200  some  fifteen  years  ago.  This, 
again,  has  influenced  the  population  of  Jaffa,  which  now  contains  42,000 
inhabitants,  against  15,000  inhabitants  some  twelveyearsago.  The  revenues 
have  doubled,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  custom  house  is  crowded  with 
piles  of  cases  of  Oranges  waiting  for  shipment  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Imperial  Ottoman  Government,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
export  of  Oranges,  levies  an  export  duty  of  only  1  per  cent,  on  them, 
and  the  exports  for  the  last  few  years  have  averaged  36,000  boxes  per 
annum.  Owing  principally  to  the  trade  in  Oranges,  Jaffa  now  ranks 
next  after  Beyrout  in  importance  among  Syrian  coast  towns.”  .  .  . 

"Orange  growing  in  Syria  is  conducted  exclusively  by  natives. 
Each  Orange  garden  contains  some  2000  square  feet  of  planted  area, 
equal  to  about  1300  trees  to  the  hectare  (=  2  471143  acres).  The  trees 
begin  to  boar  the  fourth  year  after  planting,  but  it  is  estimated  that  it 
takes  seven  years,  and  sometimes  eight  years,  before  an  Orange  orchard 
yields  a  remunerative  crop.  During  all  this  time,  and  even  afterwards, 
the  orchards  have  to  be  watered  continually,  and  this  irrigation  is 
the  most  difficult  and  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  work  in  con- 
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nection  with  Orange  growing,  inasmuch  as  the  water  has  to  be  drawn 
by  means  of  more  or  less  primitive  water  wheels  from  wells  dug  in  the 
gardens  90  feet,  or  even  sometimes  100  feet  deep.” — (“  Kew  Bulletin.”) 


LIVERPOOL  NOTES. 

Feuit  Pkospects  and  the  Weathee. 

Raeely  if  ever  has  there  ever  been  such  a  wealth  of  blossom  as  we 
are  having  this  season.  The  country  is  a  perfect  sheet  of  pink  and  white, 
Damsons,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears  being  full  out,  whilst  the  Apples 
are  fast  unfolding.  Orchards  attached  to  farmhouses  are  particularly 
beautiful,  and  stand  out  as  a  lesson  to  those  who  have  rooted  out  many 
old  trees  and  failed  to  plant  young  ones.  At  no  period  in  the  history 
of  fruit  cultivation  was  there  ever  such  facility,  either  in  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  planting  or  suitable  varieties,  as  we  have  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  farmers’  orchards  are  not  made  to  yield  profit 
as  well  as  pleasure. 

A  Successful  Amateue, 

Amateur  as  well  as  professional  gardeners  always  receive  attention 
in  the  pages  of  the  Joxhvnal  of  Horticulture,  and  it  affords  me  much 
pleasure  to  record  the  successes  of  a  near  neighbour  of  mine,  Mr.  T. 
Forrester  of  Huyton,  who  is  a  reader  of  your  paper,  and  no  doubt  much 
of  the  knowledge  he  possesses  has  been  gained  from  its  pages.  Some 
fifteen  months  ago  Mr.  Forrester  erected  a  small  span-roofed  house  and 
purchased  a  few  Tea  Roses  in  pots,  which  grew  admirably.  After  the 
Roses  had  finished  blooming,  a  bed  was  made  on  each  side  of  the  house 
and  planted  with  Tomatoes,  and  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  glass 
the  Roses  were  ready  to  be  transferred  outside.  Grown  on  single  stems 
the  Tomatoes  did  remarkably  well,  and  the  following  is  a  list  of  successes 
at  various  exhibitions.  Out  of  great  competition  at  Prescot  Show  in 
July  last  he  won  in  classes  for  three  dishes  (open)  and  in  the  cottagers’ 
class.  At  Huyton  for  similar  classes,  and  at  the  Liverpool  summer 
Show  for  three  dishes  (open)  and  two  dishes  (cottagers).  At  present 
there  is  again  a  wealth  of  Tea  Roses,  and  outside  Roses,  Carnations,  and 
herbaceous  plants  will  make  a  grand  display.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
amateur,  and  his  successes  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

The  Value  of  Root-peuning. 

The  value  of  root-pruning  was  never  better  exemplified  than  in  the 
garden  of  another  enthusiastic  amateur  fruit  grower,  viz.,  Mr,  McMullen, 
Huyton,  where  a  fine  and  now  fruitful  Jargonelle  Pear  tree  may  be  seen. 
Planted  forty-one  years  ago,  it  was  practically  fruitless  and  blossomless 
for  eighteen  years.  For  the  next  three  years  it  flowered  little,  but  bore 
no  fruit.  Then  followed  a  small  crop  for  five  years  in  succession,  though 
scarcely  any  up  to  1882,  when  the  above  named  gentleman  came  in 
possession  of  the  garden.  The  tree  was  doomed,  but  he  gave  way  to 
practical  advice,  and  resorted  to  the  operation  of  root-pruning.  A 
trench  was  taken  out  18  inches  wide  and  some  6  feet  from  the  stem  of 
the  tree,  the  thick  roots  being  cut  carefully  through,  and  the  fibry  ones 
left  and  brought  nearer  the  surface.  When  deep  enough  the  surface  soil 
was  removed  right  to  the  tree  stem  and  left  in  the  trench  below.  Then 
twelve  barrowloads  of  good  decayed  horse  manure  were  spread  over  the 
roots  and  covered  with  soil,  a  good  watering  completing  the  operation; 
The  next  season  he  had  a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  and  Mushrooms  in  abundance 
from  under  the  tree.  Since  then  the  Pear  crop  has  increased  enormously  ; 
in  1892  he  gathered  over  4000  fruits  of  the  highest  quality,  and  last 
year  6700.  Some  good  manure  is  spread  over  the  roots  both  winter  and 
summer.  The  tree  is  never  pruned  now,  the  crop  it  carries  keeping  it 
within  bounds.  Occasional  supplies  of  liquid  manure  are  given,  and 
the  tree  at  present  stands  loaded  with  blossom,  a  fitting  example  of  the 
benefit  of  judicious  root-pruning. — R.  P.  R. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Apeil  18th. 

The  second  Exhibition  of  spring  flowers  was  held  at  the  gardens  of 
the  above  Society,  Regent’s  Park,  on  April  18th,  and  in  some  respects 
eclipsed  all  previous  shows  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Generally  the 
competitive  classes  were  well  filled,  and  the  exhibits  made  a  beautiful 
display,  the  Azaleas  and  Roses  being  particularly  fine.  Orchids  and 
hardy  flowers  were  also  well  represented,  the  same  applying  to  miscel¬ 
laneous  groups  of  plants.  Among  the  latter  were  some  unusually  pro¬ 
fusely  bloomed  hard  wooded  plants,  which  formed  quite  a  feature  of  the 
Show. 

For  six  greenhouse  Azaleas,  Mr.  H.  Bason,  gardener  to  B.  Noakes, 
Esq.,  Hope  Cottage,  Higbgate,  secured  the  first  prize,  exhibiting  well- 
flowered  specimens.  The  second  award  went  to  Mr.  R.  Scott,  gardener 
to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holme,  Regent’s  Park,  for  half  a  dozen  good 
examples  ;  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  West  Norwood,  being  third. 
Spiraeas  were  good,  and  here  Mr.  Scott  won,  staging  six  plants  of 
S.  japonica.  Mr.  W.  Kemp,  Blandford  Nurseries.  Teddington,  was 
second,  the  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  Alexander,  Upper  Teddington. 
Mr.  Scott  also  secured  premier  honours  for  six  Clivias.  Tuberous 
Begonias  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm,  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  to  whom  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  a  similar  honour  going 
to  Mr.  John  OJell,  Gould’s  Green,  Hillingdon,  for  nine  Pelargoniums. 
The  class  for  twelve  plants  of  Dielytra  spectabilis  brought  forth  two 
competitors,  these  being  Mr.  W.  Kemp,  Teddington,  and  Mr.  R.  Scotf, 
to  whom  the  first  and  second  prizes  were  adjudged  respectively.  Mr.  J, 


Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  won  with  nine  Cinerarias,  staging  well 
grown  plants  beautifully  flowered.  All  these  plants  were  named  ,and 
the  flowers  were  noteworthy  for  their  brilliant  colours. 

As  already  hinted,  hardy  flowers  made  a  grand  display.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Sons,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  won  the  first  prize  for  a 
collection  of  Alpines,  amongst  which  Chtiranthus  alpinus,  Gentians, 
Aubrietias,  and  Alpine  Phloxes  were  conspicuous.  The  same  exhibitors 
were  placed  second  for  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  the  first 
prize  being  taken  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  who  had  an  interesting  exhibit. 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  staged  the  best  dozen  plants  of  Primula  Sieboldi,  and 
also  won  with  a  similar  number  of  other  hardy  Primulas.  The  second 
award  for  Primula  Sieboldi  went  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  whose  plants  were 
grown  in  pans.  For  twelve  Alpine,  and  the  same  number  of  Show 
Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  Mr.  Douglas  was  again  to  the  front,  being 
followed  in  each  class  by  Mr,  A.  J.  Sanders,  gardener  to  Viscountess 
Chewton,  Bookham  Lodge,  Cobham.  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  Reading,  was 
third  with  Alpine  Auriculas.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  sent  a  collection 
of  Auriculas  not  for  competition. 

Rosea  were  very  fine,  both  in  the  competitive  and  miscellaneous 
classes.  In  the  former  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  won  with  six  plants  in  pots, 
Mr.  Rumsey  being  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Perry,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Tasker, 
E.'^q.,  Middleton  Hall,  Brentwood,  third.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons, 
Waltham  Cross,  sent  a  grand  group  of  Roses  in  pots  and  cut  blooms, 
including  a  box  of  Marbchal  Niel,  Corinna,  and  Medea  (large  silver 
medal).  Mr.  Perry  likewise  exhibited  a  collection,  and  a  bronze  medal 
was  recommended.  Mr.  J,  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  had  cut  blooms  of 
Marechal  Niel  and  Niphetos  in  splendid  condition  (bronze  medal).  Mr. 
W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  contributed  a  large  group  of  Hybrid 
Perpetual  and  other  Roses  in  pots,  also  cut  blooms  (large  silver  medal); 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  showed  a  collection  of  Roses,  and  a  large 
silver  medal  was  recommended.  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Colchester,  contributed 
five  boxes  of  cut  Roses,  these  being  bright  and  fresh,  worthy  of  the  large 
bronze  medal  awarded. 

The  other  miscellaneous  exhibits  included  a  small  group  of  new  and 
rare  plants  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea. 
Among  these  were  Amaryllises,  Phyllocactus  alatus,  Lselio-Cattleya 
Pallas,  Rhododendron  Scarlet  Crown,  and  some  well  -  coloured 
Caladiums.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  also  sent  Magnolia  conspicua 
Soulangeana  nigra,  a  dark  coloured  form  ;  and  other  hardy  shrubs 
(bronze  medal).  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  had  a  small  group  of  Azaleas 
(bronze  medal),  and  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
a  collection  of  Daffodils  and  Tulips  (small  silver  medal).  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Sons,  Upper  Holloway,  exhibited  Clivias,  Amaryllis,  and 
Rhododendrons  in  variety,  for  which  a  silver  medal  was  recommended. 
Messrs.  Balchin  &  Sons,  Hassock  Nurseries,  Sussex,  sent  a  hamper  of 
Boronia  serrulata,  and  Messrs.  Paal  &  Sons  a  selection  of  dwarf 
Cannae  (bronze  medal).  Mr.  Arthur  Knowles,  Horsell  Birch  Nursery, 
Woking,  staged  Daphne  cneorum  major,  a  dwarf  growing  form.  Messrs. 
J.  Lairg  &  Son,  Forest  Hill,  had  a  large  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
tastefully  arranged  (large  silver  medal).  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  Jt  Sons, 
Higbgate,  were  recommended  a  silver  medal  for  Azaleas  and  other 
plants,  as  were  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Sons  for  an  attractive  group  of 
hardwooded  plants.  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  sent  a  group 
of  Orchids  (bronze  medal),  while  Mr.  G.  May,  Upper  Teddington,  and 
Mr.  J.  Pike,  Acton,  had  plants  and  flowers  of  Carnation  Uriah  Pike,  a 
very  dark-coloured  and  clove-scented  variety. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  staged  plants  carrying  fruit  of  their 
Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign.  The  fruits  were  of  an  enormous  size  and 
well  coloured,  deserving  the  certificate  of  merit  awarded.  Other  plants 
were  also  certificated,  but  the  adjudicators  had  not  completed  their 
work  when  our  reporter  left  the  exhibition. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. —  Early  Forced  House. — If  the  Vines  are  infested  with  red 
spider  give  a  timely  sponging  of  the  leaves  with  a  sponge  moistened 
in  a  solution  of  softsoap,  2  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  and  used  in  a 
tepid  state.  This  is  a  rather  tedious  process,  yet  it  is  the  safest  and  best 
remedy.  Syringing,  even  between  the  bunches,  with  the  clearest  water 
spoils  the  appearance  of  the  Grapes  for  market  purposes,  and  employing 
sulphur  on  the  hot-water  pipes  is  sometimes  attended  with  serious 
discolouration  in  white  Grapes.  Afford  a  thorough  supply  of  water  to 
the  inside  border,  applying  it  early  in  the  day,  so  that  surplus  moisturs 
may  pass  off  before  closing  time.  A  light  mulch  of  dry  material 
will  prevent  moisture  arising  prejudicial  to  the  Grapes,  but  we  use 
rather  fresh,  yet  well  sweetened,  short  litter  from  the  stables,  and  it 
prevents  the  soil  cracking  and  encourages  surface  roots.  Early  Grapes 
do  not  always  colour  well,  the  defect  chiefly  arising  from  overcropping 
or  continued  hard  forcing  and  attacks  of  red  soider  ;  it  is  only  avoided 
by  moderate  cropping,  rational  treatment,  and  cleanly  culture.  A 
constant  supply  of  rather  dry  warm  air  and  a  low  night  temperature 
will  do  much  to  assist  heavily  cropped  Vines  in  colouring  the  Grapes. 
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Where  the  Grapes  are  fully  ripe  a  reduction  in  temperature  is  advisable, 
but  a  temperature  of  60°  is  essential  to  the  after  welfare  of  the  Vines, 
and  moderate  moisture  should  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
foliage.  The  moisture  will  not  do  the  Grapes  any  harm,  provided  free 
ventilation  is  given. 

Succession  Houses. — The  stopping  and  tying  of  the  shoots  must 
have  attention.  Where  the  space  is  restricted,  stop  the  shoots  two  joints 
beyond  the  fruit,  and  as  foliage  is  necessary  to  sustain  root  activity,  leave 
the  laterals  on  the  shoot  both  above  and  below  the  bunch,  or  at  least 
those  from  the  two  lowermost  eyes,  and  those  level  with  and  above  the 
bunch.  Pinch  these  at  the  first  joint,  especially  those  from  the  basal 
leaves,  also  those  above,  unless  there  is  space  for  extending  the  laterals, 
when  they  may  be  allowed  to  make  two  or  three  leaves,  but  no  more 
growth  must  be  encouraged  than  can  have  full  exposure  to  light  and 
air.  After  the  space  is  fairly  furnished  keep  the  growth  closely  pinched 
to  one  joint  as  made  The  great  evil  in  Grape  growing  is  overcrowding, 
which  deprives  the  foliage  of  light  and  air ;  and  restricting  the  growths 
is  intended  to  avoid  that  and  secure  thorougly  solidified  wood  as  it  is 
made. 

Tying  Dou'n. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  rods  somewhat  lower 
than  the  trellis,  so  that  the  side  shoots  have  a  slight  incline  upwards. 
In  tying  these  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  during  the 
summer  it  is  a  common  practice  to  begin  to  tie  them  down  as  soon  as 
they  are  long  enough  to  bend.  Th'S  is  not  advisable  unless  as  a 
precaution  against  injury  from  frost,  as  the  shoots  at  this  stage  are  so 
tender  that  the  slightest  twist  the  wrong  way  breaks  them.  It  is  a 
good  method  to  defer  tying  down  until  the  shoots  are  less  sappy,  which 
may  be  when  the  bunches  are  showing  clear  of  the  leaves.  Sufficient 
space  should  be  left  in  the  ligatures  for  the  swelling  of  the  shoots. 
Stopping  ought  to  commence  when  the  leaf  at  the  joint  or  place  of 
pincning  is  the  size  of  a  halfpenny. 

Vines  in  Flower. — Afford  Muscats  a  free  circulation  of  rather  dry 
air,  and  a  temperature  of  80°  to  85°  or  90°  by  day  from  sun  heat,  70°  to 
75°  artificially,  and  70°  at  night,  falling  5°  on  cold  nights.  Raise  the 
points  of  the  bunches  to  the  light,  and  liberate  the  pollen  at  midday  by 
gently  rapping  the  footstalks  of  the  bunches,  or  go  over  the  bunches 
carefully  with  a  large  sized  camel’s-hair  brush,  and  afterwards  dust 
them  with  another  charged  with  Alicante  pollen  or  that  of  some  different 
and  free-setting  variety.  Hamburghs  set  freely  in  a  lower  temperature, 
but  they  are  better  for  a  little  assistance  from  fire  heat,  and  other  varie¬ 
ties  are  similarly  aided  during  the  flowering  period. 

Thinning  Bunches  and  Berries. — It  is  advisable  to  make  a  selection 
of  the  best  bunches,  and  leave  only  those  required  for  the  crop 
before  they  come  into  flower.  This  concentrates  the  forces  on  those 
retained,  and  by  proper  attention  to  fertilising  the  flowers  a  good  set 
and  finer  bunches  and  berries  are  secured.  Thinning  the  berries  should 
commence  as  soon  as  they  are  set,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  free- 
setting  varieties,  and  where  fine  specimens  are  required  for  exhibition  it 
should  be  attended  to  while  they  are  in  flower.  With  the  shy  setters 
thinning  should  be  deferred  until  the  properly  fertilised  berries  can  be 
distinguished  by  their  taking  the  lead  in  swelling.  Follow  it  up  on 
dull  days,  or  early  and  late  in  bright  weather.  Remove  surplus 
bunches,  under  rather  than  overcropping  the  Vines,  as  too  heavy 
cropping  is  fatal  to  colour  and  finish. 

Feeding. — When  the  Vines  are  in  full  leaf  and  the  Grapes  swelling 
they  require  abundant  supplies  of  nourishment.  This  may  be  given  in 
liquid  form  ;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  safest  method,  as  an  over¬ 
strong  dose  sometimes  destroys  the  young  fibrous  roots.  Shanking  also 
often  follows  stuffing  the  soil  with  organic  matter  held  in  suspension.  All 
the  advertised  fertilisers  are  excellent  and  handy.  It  is  best  to  give  the 
borders  a  thorough  supply  of  water,  then  supply  the  fertiliser,  and  water 
in  moderately.  By  this  procedure  there  is  no  fear  of  losing  any  virtue 
the  fertiliser  contains  ;  but  when  it  is  given  on  a  dry  border,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  heavy  watering,  it  is  likely  to  be  washed  into  the  drainage, 
and  roots  be  encouraged  at  the  bottom  of  the  border  instead  of  near 
the  surface.  A  light  mulch  of  short  manure  will  be  of  advantage  in 
keeping  the  border  uniformly  moist. 

Late  Houses. — The  Vines  are  making  rapid  progress.  Disbud  and 
tie  out  the  growths  as  they  require  it.  Close  the  house  early  in  the 
afternoon  with  sun  heat,  and  maintain  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture 
by  frequently  damping  the  houses  and  syringing  the  Vines  at  closing 
time,  but  not  after  the  bunches  show.  Late  Hamburghs  are  starting 
naturally,  and  need  only  have  a  little  fire  heat  to  exclude  frost. 

Young  Vines. — It  will  be  necessary  to  afford  a  gentle  fire  heat  in 
cold  weather  to  keep  the  Vines  in  steady  progress,  otherwise  they  are 
best  allowed  to  start  naturally,  and  secure  a  short-jointed  growth  by 
free  ventilation.  Disbud,  leaving  the  best  shoots  on  both  sides  of  the 
canes  and  alternately  at  about  18  inches  distance  apart.  The  canes  will 
have  been  depressed  so  as  to  cause  them  to  break  regularly  down  to  the 
basal  buds,  when  they  can  be  tied  in  position.  Crop  lightly,  one  or 
two  bunches  being  the  maximum  on  permanent  Vines.  Any  super¬ 
numeraries  planted  to  fruit  early,  and  afterwards  be  cut  out,  may  c^rry 
a  bunch  on  each  shoot ;  six  or  eight  bunches,  however,  are  as  many  as 
vigorous  Vines  can  bring  to  perfection,  and  fewer  should  be  left  on 
weakly  canes. 

Planting  Vines. — This  is  a  good  time  for  planting  young  canes.  The 
borders  may  be  partly  within  and  partly  outside,  planting  the  Vines 
inside.  For  early  forcing  the  borders  are  preferably  inside,  and  internal 
borders  only  are  best  for  Muscats.  When  the  Vines  are  only  required 
for  prc  ducing  summer  Grapes  the  borders  may  be  wholly  outside.  The 
border  should  be  concreted  at  the  bottom  unless  it  has  a  substratum  of 


gravel  or  rock,  proper  drains  and  outlets  being  provided,  and  1  foot 
thickness  of  rubble  about  the  size  of  half  bricks  at  bottom  and  getting 
lesser  in  size  upwards  to  that  of  road  mettle  at  top.  It  is  best  covered 
with  a  layer  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  free  from  pieces  of  wood,  about 
3  inches  in  thickness.  Thirty  inches  depth  of  border  is  ample.  Good 
turfy  loam  taken  from  an  old  pasture  about  3  inches  thick,  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  friable  nature,  is  the  most  suitable  main  ingredient  for  a 
Vine  border.  To  this  may  be  added  a  fifth  part  of  old  mortar  rubbish, 
a  tenth  of  wood  ashes,  and  a  similar  proportion  of  charcoal.  Well 
drained  and  fertile  garden  soil  will  grow  good  Grapes,  mixing  3  cwt.  of 
kainit  and  5  cwt.  of  basic  slag  with  28  cubic  yards  of  soil  or  border 
30  feet  by  10  feet  and  feet  deep.  Six  feet  width  of  borders  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  sufficient  to  commence  with. 

The  Vines  having  been  cut  back  in  early  winter  and  kept  in  a  cool 
house  will  have  the  buds  now  grown  to  a  length  of  a  couple  of  inches. 
Turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  remove  every  particle  of  soil  (preferably  by 
washing),  carefully  preserving  the  fibres.  Spread  the  roots  out  straight 
and  flat,  the  soil  of  the  border  having  been  raised  to  the  required  level, 
covering  the  roots  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  working  the  soil  well 
amongst  them  with  the  hand.  Give  a  good  supply  of  tepid  water,  and 
mulching  with  a  little  short  litter.  If  the  canes  have  been  shortened 
it  will  not  do  to  prune  them  now,  but  remove  the  buds  from  the  upper 
portion  down  to  where  fresh  growth  is  desired  to  push,  and  cut  away 
the  disbudded  part  when  the  Vines  have  made  some  leaves,  as  there  is 
then  no  danger  of  bleeding.  Sprinkle  the  Vines  and  house  twice  a  day, 
but  avoid  a  very  close  and  saturated  atmosphere.  Temperatures  55°  at 
night,  65°  by  day  artificially,  and  70°  to  75°  with  sun  are  suitable.  If 
the  weather  be  bright  and  the  panes  of  glass  large,  shale  lightly  from 
9  A.M.  to  2  P.M  ,  when  the  house  should  be  closed,  damping  all  available 
surfaces.  If  the  temperature  run  up  to  85°  or  more  it  will  be  an 
advantage. 

When  the  Vines  commence  growing  give  every  encouragement, 
increasing  the  temperature  to  60°  to  65°  at  night,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  and 
80°  to  85°  from  sun  heat.  Young  Vines  of  this  year’s  raising  may  be 
turned  out  with  the  balls  entire,  or  being  in  turves,  which  is  the  better 
plan,  the  soil  should  be  well  firmed  about  them,  so  as  to  secure  a 
fibrous  root  formation,  and  the  house  be  kept  at  the  temperature  last 
named. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cutting-  Asparagus. — Where  the  roots  did  not  suffer  badly  from 
last  summer’s  heat  and  drought  the  shoots  are  now  coming  up  strongly 
and  thickly,  but  in  the  case  of  those  only  just  covered  with  soil,  and  not 
mulclied  in  any  way,  the  crops  are  anything  but  satisfactory.  A  good 
length  of  stalk  is  always  desirable,  and  in  order  to  have  this  without  the 
point  opening  out  unduly,  the  crowns  ought  to  be  covered  with  not  less 
than  3  inches  of  fine  light  soil.  Where  large  plants  are  grown  singly, 
French  fashion,  the  fine  soil  should  be  banked  up  over  each,  removing 
and  replacing  this  each  time  the  shoots  are  cut  or  twisted  off  at  the 
crowns.  If  extra  long  blanched  stems  are  wanted  the  crowns  ought  to 
be  covered  with  6  inches  or  more  of  the  light  soil.  In  no  case  should 
the  shoots  be  cut  recklessly.  Many  shoots  are  spoilt  by  careless  men 
before  they  reach  the  surface,  and  the  practice  of  baring  the  crowns,  or 
of  tracing  the  long  shoots  down  to  their  base  and  then  twisting  them  off, 
if  tedious,  is  yet  the  safest  and  best.  Remove  all  that  are  long  enough, 
in  order  that  no  weakly  shoots  should  develop  at  the  expense  of  more 
desirable  stronger  growths  later  on.  Go  over  the  beds  daily  and  sort 
out  the  shoots,  instead  of  mixing  them  indiscriminately,  and  thereby 
lessening  the  value  of  the  whole.  On  no  account  cut  any  shoots  from 
beds  that  have  not  been  formed  more  than  two  seasons.  Let  the  plants 
have  three  clear  seasons’  growth,  and  then  they  will  have  become  extra 
strong,  producing  fine  shoots  in  abundance. 

Globe  Artichokes.— Old  stools  are  pushing  up  far  more  growths 
than  desirable.  What  is  wanted  are  three  or  four  extra  strong  shoots, 
as  it  is.  from  these  only  that  large  succulent  flower  heads  are  obtained. 
Clear  thie  soil  from  round  them  and  thin  out  severely.  Poverty  at  the 
roots  is  a  frequent  cause  of  an  early  failure  of  the  crop,  and  if  not 
already  done  the  older  clumps  should  have  their  roots  bared  somewhat 
to  a  distance  of  18  inches  or  more  of  the  crowns,  and  be  then  given  a 
liberal  top-dressing  of  good  solid  manure,  returning  the  surface  soil  on 
to  the  top  of  it.  Those  only  planted  on  heavily  manured  ground  one  or 
two  seasons  will  not  need  this  top-dressing  of  manure,  but  should  yet  be 
well  mulched  with  strawy  manure.  It  is  not  too  late  to  form  a  fresh 
plantation — small  or  large,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  place. 
These  young  plants  may  probably  give  a  few  good  late  heads  this 
season,  and  next  year  will,  unless  destroyed  by  frosts,  produce  a  fine 
crop  Qf  extra  fine  heads.  They  ought  to  have  heavily  manured  double 
dug  ground.  Bare  some  of  the  older  clumps,  and  with  a  knife  detach 
some  of  the  best  placed  growths  with  a  small  portion  of  root  attached. 
Rep  ant  in  groups  of  three  well  clear  of  each  other,  arranging  the 
8  ations  not  less  than  3  feet  apart  each  way. 

Beet— From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  April  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
Beet  'seed.  If  there  is  a  difficulty  in  preventing  grossaess  then  deter 
sowing  to  the  end  of  the  month,  or  even  a  few  days  later,  also  avoid 
growing  those  variet  es  which  have  a  tendency  towards  becoming  coarse- 
rooted  duiit  g  the  average  season.  The  Tarnip- rooted  forms  are  much 
the  quickest  in  attaining  a  serviceable  size,  and  are  also  the  best  for 
dry,  shallow  soils.  On  heavy  strong  ground  they  usually  become  much 
too  large  lor  storing,  and  in  this  case  should  only  be  sown  for  affording 
early  roots.  Ground  that  was  well  manured  for  the  preceding  crop  will 
u  udly  be  quite  rich  enough  for  Beet,  and  if  well  formed  roots  are  desired 
bury  ..manure  deeply,  if  any  is  utei.  Open  shallow  drills  12  inches 
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apart  for  the  early  and  short-topped  varieties  and  15  inches  asunder 
for  any  that  grow  somewhat  strong.  Moisten  these  if  the  soil  is  dry, 
and  sow  the  seed  thinly. 

Carrots. — These  are  apt  to  become  too  coarse  and  to  crack  badly 
when  the  seed  is  sown  early.  Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  sow,  and  the 
ground  should  be  prepared  much  as  advised  for  Beet.  Naturally  the 
cleanest,  best  formed  roots  are  had  from  a  sandy,  free  working  soil,  and 
heavy,  lumpy  ground  must  be  made  as  fine  as  possible  before  sowing 
the  seed.  In  some  cases  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  cover  the  seed 
with  sifted  sandy  soil  from  the  frame  ground.  If  the  Carrot  grub  is 
apt  to  be  troublesome  dust  dry  wood  ashes  freely  along  the  drills  with 
the  seed.  The  drill  for  the  Nantes  Horn  or  other  good  stump-rooted 
forms  may  be  drawn  9  inches  asunder  and  the  rest  12  inches  apart. 

Salsafy,  Scorzonera  and  Chicory. — In  the  two  first  instances 
clean,  straight  roots  only  are  valued,  and  these  will  not  be  had  if  there 
is  any  solid  manure  within  1  foot  of  the  surface.  All  succeed  well 
under  much  the  same  treatment  as  answers  well  in  the  case  of  Beet  and 
Carrots.  Open  the  drills  12  inches  apart,  water  if  dry,  and  sow  the 
seed  thinly. 

Potatoes  and  Brussels  Sprouts. — If  a  breadth  of  ground  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  Brussels  Sprouts  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  cropped  with  short-topped  quick-growing  Potatoes.  Plant 
the  latter  in  drills  3  feet  asunder.  After  the  Potatoes  are  moulded  up 
will  be  quite  soon  enough  to  plant  Brussels  Sprouts  between,  and  the 
lifting  of  the  former  crop  can  be  completed  before  the  ground  is  covered 
by  leaves.  Borecole  and  Autumn  Giait  Cauliflowers  may  also  be  planted 
between  widely  disposed  rows  of  early  Potatoes,  but  all  Broccoli  other 
than  quite  the  earliest  plant  of  Veitch’s  Autumn  Protecting  should  be 
planted  on  a  clear  piece  of  firm  ground,  and  not  among  Potatoes. 

Peas. — Those  sown  early  in  the  open  and  all  planted  out  from  pots 
and  boxes  have  grown  very  satisfactorily  this  season.  If  during  showery 
weather  slugs  are  found  to  be  eating  the  stems  dust  soot  and  lime 
freely  along  them  both  before  and  after  moulding  up.  Also  place  stakes 
to  them  before  the  plants  fall  about  the  ground.  Peas  transplant  readily 
during  showery  weather,  and  if  the  rows  are  patchy  one  row  might  be 
broken  up  and  the  rest  made  regular  with  the  plants  thus  obtained . 
In  some  instances  the  rows  of  early  plants  are  scarcely  worth  staking, 
and  these  should  be  allowed  to  trail  and  crop  on  the  giound.  According 
as  the  last  sowing  of  successional  and  main  crop  varieties  come  through 
the  ground  sow  more  seed.  From  this  date  give  the  preference  to 
robust  mildew-resisting  varieties,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  in  particular  being 
favoured.  A  deep  rich  root  run  is  also  desirable.  The  rows  should 
be  arranged  quite  as  far  apart  as  the  known  height  of  the  variety 
sown,  and  the  seed  ought  to  be  distributed  thinly  in  wide  drills, 
covering  with  not  less  than  3  inches  of  soil.  More  Broad  Beans  should 
also  be  sown,  this  time  giving  the  preference  to  the  true  broad  podded 
section.  Spinach  may  be  sown  in  drills  midway  between  the  rows  of 
Peas  as  often  as  the  latter  are  sown . 
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APIARIAN  NOTES. 

Profitable  Bee-keeping — Large  or  Small  Hives. 

In  keeping  bees  for  profit  both  large  and  small  hives  have  been 
praised  as  well  as  condemned  by  various  writers.  The  late  Mr. 
Pettigrew  had  sound  ideas  in  advocating  large  hives.  Small  hives 
have  entailed  upon  novices  considerable  expense  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  First,  in  the  early  year  the  queen  and  her  limited  attendants 
are  kept  in  a  hive  by  far  too  small  for  the  natural  productiveness  of 
the  queen,  hence  the  bees  never  attain  that  full  numerical  strength 
to  be  able  to  gather  the  enormous  weight  of  honey  they  ought  to 
do  in  times  of  a  heavy  but  brief  flow.  Because  of  this  restriction, 
too,  in  contracted  hives,  the  bees  are  put  to  still  greater  dis¬ 
advantages  when  the  supers  are  put  on  above  that  unnecessary 
“  queen  excluder  ”  zinc.  The  bees  are  hindered  in  their  progress 
pushing  through  it,  much  time  and  energy  are  lost  propolising  it, 
while  the  supers  immediately  above  are  darkened,  and  the  ingather¬ 
ing  is  still  much  under  that  of  the  full  strength  hive  with  the  free 
and  unobstructed  communication  to  the  supers,  and  by  the  close 
crown  freed  from  that  unnecessary  and  obnoxious  propolising 
when  no  excluder  is  used.  The  purity  of  the  supers  alone  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  induce  bee-keepers  to  adopt  the  full  strength 
system  of  bee-keeping.  It  seems  anomalous  to  see  some  persons 
advocating  the  doubling  system  of  hives,  yet  they  condemn  prolific 
races  of  bees,  and  the  hives  that  would  bring  up  single  colonies 
equal  to  doubled  ones,  and  on  the  swarming  principle  treble. 

During  the  coming  summer  bee-keepers  will  be  studying  their 
own  interests  by  keeping  their  bees  in  hives  of  suitable  dimensions 
for  the  full  development  of  the  egg-laying  powers  of  the  queens. 
Keep  in  view  the  times  of  the  honey  flow,  and  that  generally  it 
takes  about  six  weeks  for  a  full-sized  swarm  after  being  hived  to 
be  equal  in  strength  to  the  stock  Live  before  it  swarmed.  At  this 
stage,  if  honey  is  plentiful,  swarming  may  be  expected,  or  a  change 


of  queens  may  take  place.  Also,  a  swarmed  stock  with  its  prime 
swarm  gathers  more  honey  of  a  superior  quality  than  the  stock 
would  had  it  not  swarmed.  These  are  reliable  facts,  and  worth 
remembering.  Hives  of  the  Lanarkshire  type  are  easily  regulated 
to  the  requirements  of  the  bees.  Some  hives  are  not  capable  of 
being  regulated,  and  a  few  of  these  are  about  half  the  size  they 
should  be  for  prolific  queens. 

With  the  exception  of  the  11th  inst.,  which  was  warm  and 
summer  like,  the  weather  has  been  much  colder  since  writing  last. 
Bees  are  either  solely  confined  to  their  hives,  or  in  a  blink  of 
sunshine  venture  out,  never  to  return.  On  the  date  mentioned  they 
gathered  a  good  deal  of  honey,  and  were  humming  loudly.  Some 
of  the  hives  appear  quite  full  of  bees.  It  is  a  critical  time  with 
them  at  present,  for  unless  more  genial  weather  sets  in  soon,  or 
feeding  is  resorted  to,  brood  drawing  and  egg-eating  will  take  place. 
The  strongest  and  best  provisioned  hives  are  liable  to  do  that  before 
weaker  ones  attempt  it. 

Several  pounds  of  sugar  go  a  long  way  to  prevent  brood  drawing, 
and  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side  by  giving  abundance  than  to 
have  the  hives  spoiled  by  neglecting  them.  The  outlay  of  a  few 
pence  will  keep  the  bees  in  a  profitable  and  well-conditioned  state, 
which  should  be  the  aim  of  every  bee-keeper. — A  Lanarkshire 
Bee-keeper. 
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*^^A11  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Tropaeolum  Stanstead  Beauty  {Inquirer). — So  far  as  we  can  see 
the  flowers  appear  to  be  a  rich  maroon  in  colour,  but  the  petals  are  so 
curled  and  shrivelled  through  being  enclosed  in  dry  paper — nothing 
to  keep  them  fresh — that  we  can  form  no  definite  opinion  on  the 
character  of  the  variety. 

Pear  Beaves  Blistered  {J .  F.). — The  leaves  are  attacked  by  the 
Bear-leaf  blister  mite  (Phytoptus  pyri),  the  female  having  deposited  her 
eggs  and  given  rise  to  the  blisters,  now  appearing  as  reddish  spots,  each 
of  which  has  a  small  central  hole  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  Syringe 
the  tree  or  trees  with  a  solution  of  softsoap,  2  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
adding  a  small  wineglassful  of  petroleum  to  4  gallons  of  the  solution, 
and  keep  well  mixed  whilst  being  applied, one  person  syringing  into  the 
vessel  while  another  syringes  the  tree  through  a  fine  rose.  Only  use 
moderately,  yet  damping  all  parts. 

Raspberry  Canes  Injured  {H.  N.  P.). — There  is  no  disease  in 
the  Raspberry  canes,  nor  are  they  infested  by  any  kind  of  insect,  in 
fact,  we  cannot  discover  anything  of  a  parasitic  nature  in  any  of  the 
specimens.  The  canes  are,  for  the  most  part,  dead  and  dry,  and  the 
few  portions  that  contain  sap  are  very  feeble  in  the  bud,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  badly  ripened.  The  damage  may  have  been 
caused  by  frost,  but  the  wood  is  not  blackened,  and  it  certainly  would 
have  been  had  the  mischief  been  of  recent  date.  It  may,  however,  have 
occurred  in  early  winter,  and  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  an  overdose 
of  some  manurial  application  to  the  roots  than  of  direct  injury  to  the 
canes.  We  had  a  similar  experience  from  using  the  drainings  from  a 
piggery,  which  consisted  mainly  of  urine,  and  it  was  applied  neat, 
instead  of  having  been  diluted  with  at  least  five  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
as  ordered.  House  sewage  often  produces  similar  results  to  those  the 
canes  present  through  an  overdose,  or  its  containing  poisonous  matter. 
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vine  Growths  Sylngr  (^E.  B."). — The  shoots  are  aflEected  by 
“  browning,”  which  is  caused  by  a  slime  fungus  (Plasmodiophora  vitis, 
Viala  et  Sauv).  The  only  action  likely  to  be  any  use  is  to  cut  away 
all  the  blackened  parts  and  give  the  border  a  dressing  of  lime,  employing 
about  a  bushel  per  rod.  The  lime  is  preferably  air-slaked,  that  is, 
allowed  to  fall  in  a  shed,  but  some  consider  chalk  better  and  employ 
double  the  amount,  placing  it  on  the  surface  and  pointing  it  in  as 
deeply  as  the  roots  permit.  The  lime  is  besc  supplied  in  the  autumn  or 
spring,  but  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  your  border  a  dressing  at  once, 
even  if  it  caused  some  disturbance  at  the  roots,  but  that  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  roots  are  very  near  the  surface  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  best  to  apply  the  lime  in  liquid  form,  using  1  lb.  of 
lime  to  2  gallons  of  water,  and  4  gallons  of  the  lime  water  per  square 
yard.  We  have  notes  on  this  affection  of  the  Vine  from  Mr.  G.  Abbey 
for  publication  in  a  future  issue. 

Forced  Strawberries  Unsatisfactory  (^Straws).  —  The  first 
early  plants  of  Strawberries  have  not  been  satisfactory  in  many 
places  this  year.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  runners  being  weaker 
and  the  growth  not  made  sufficiently  early  to  secure  well  formed  crowns 
through  the  unusual  heat  and  dryness  of  last  summer.  It  is  always 
a  good  plan  to  take  runners  for  forcing  from  one-year-old  plants,  as 
they  are  early  and  vigorous,  care  being  taken  to  only  layer  those 
from  fruitful  plants.  The  plants  then  have  a  better  chance  to  make 
a  good  growth  and  mature  the  crowns  before  autumn  than  have 
weakly  runners  from  older  plants.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have 
a  change  of  plants  occasionally,  as  repeatedly  growing  runners  from  the 
same  stock  on  the  same  ground  may  result  in  deterioration,  this  being 
more  certain  to  occur  in  some  soils  than  others.  La  Grosse  Sucr^e  is 
unrivalled  as  a  first  early  forcing  variety,  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury 
being  good,  and  Noble  for  successional  forcing. 

Destroying'  Woodllce  (^F.  P.  i2.).— The  most  wholesale  mode  of 
riddance  is  to  place  some  boiled  Potato  round  the  inside  of  the  frame 
or  pit  on  the  surface,  and  cover  with  a  little  hay  loosely.  Do  this  as  a 
bait  for  a  couple  of  nights,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  second  night  have 
some  boiling  water  in  a  watering  pot,  and  pour  it  through  the  spout  on 
the  hay  around  the  sides  of  the  pit  or  frame.  This  will  not  do  any 
harm  to  the  plants  provided  it  is  not  used  upon  them,  or  even  to  their 
roots,  unless  used  in  excessive  quantity.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
it  in  the  course  of  a  week,  which  the  presence  or  otherwise  of  the  pests 
will  determine.  Some  baits  formed  by  placing  a  boiled  Potato  wrapped 
loosely  in  a  little  hay  in  a  small  flower  pot  lying  on  its  side  near  the 
haunts  of  the  woodlice  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning  shaking  the 
vermin  into  a  bucket  of  scalding  water  from  the  hay  in  which  they  will 
be  secreted  after  or  still  feeding  on  the  Potato.  This  persisted  in  will 
eradicate  them.  A  toad  introduced  wilt  devour  great  numbers,  and 
is  an  aid  in  the  destruction  of  wjodlice  too  seldom  called  into 
requisition. 

Culture  of  Tustlcla  calytricba  (<S.  T.  F.). — You  are  right,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  that  can  be  grown  for  the  decoration 
of  the  conservatory  or  intermediate  structures  from  December  until  the 
end  of  March.  The  beautiful  light  feathery  plumes  of  this  plant  last  a 
long  time,  and  after  the  first  flowers  fade  a  second  crop  is  produced. 
This  plant  must  be  grown  on  from  cuttings  annually,  for  old  plants 
seldom  grow  with  such  vigour  or  produce  such  large  plumes  of  flowers 
as  young  plants.  Old  plants  from  their  slow  stunted  growth  often 
become  a  prey  to  scale,  which  is  not  the  case  where  the  plants  are  raised 
from  cuttings  every  year,  provided  they  are  not  grown  too  warm.  Old 
plants  that  have  flowered  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  in  a  warm 
house,  for  the  sooner  cuttings  can  be  obtained  the  better.  When  strong 
cuttings  have  been  produced  they  should  be  inserted  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  if  kept  close  in  the  propagating  frame  every  one  will  root. 
They  should  be  grown  warm  until  they  are  established  in  8-inch  pots, 
and  from  this  stage  an  intermediate  temperature  should  be  given  them. 
After  the  middle  of  July  they  should  be  grown  in  cold  frames. 

XMElldew  on  Roses  In  Conservatory  (^Reader). — Mildew  is  apt  to 
prove  destructive  in  injudiciously  ventilated  structures.  It  may  often 
be  checked  or  even  prevented  by  attention  to  ventilation.  Sulphur  has 
proved  the  most  reliable  means  of  destroying  the  fungus.  Flowers  of 
sulphur  dusted  over  the  affected  parts  will  destroy  it,  but  as  this  may  be 
inconvenient,  boil  1  lb.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  1  lb.  of  quicklime  in 
3  quarts  of  water  in  an  earthen  vessel  for  fifteen  minutes,  keeping  con¬ 
stantly  stirred  while  it  is  boiling  ;  allow  to  settle,  and  pour  off  the  clear 
liquid  for  use,  keeping  it  in  a  well  stoppered  or  corked  bottle.  A 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  lime  and  sulphur  preparation  should  be  added 
to  3  gallons  of  rain  water,  and  the  Roses  infested  with  mildew  syringed 
with  it  thoroughly  so  as  to  wet  every  part.  Allow  the  foliage  to  become 
dry,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  repeat  the  application.  Two  or 
three  syringings  will  mostly  eradicate  the  fungus.  As  a  preventive  the 
Roses  may  be  occasionally  syringed  with  a  weak  solution  of  softsoap,  a 
couple  of  ounces  to  a  three  or  four  gallon  watering  pot  of  water,  using 
it  in  a  tepid  state  or  90°,  thoroughly  dissolved  and  mixed.  Keep  the 
roots  moist,  and  take  care  that  cold  currents  of  air  do  not  affect 
the  plants. 

Chrysanthemums  for  Xiargre  Blooms  (^Reader'), — As  you  do 
not  require  the  blooms  for  exhibition,  yet  wish  to  have  them  as  large  as 
possible,  you  may,  if  you  do  not  desire  to  reduce  the  height  of  the 
plants,  let  them  grow  without  stopping.  Most  varieties  show  the  first 
bud  in  May,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  plants  and 
the  weather.  Of  this  bud  you  may  take  no  notice,  but  allow  the 
“  breaks  ”  from  below  it  to  extend.  These  generally  show  buds  in 


August,  and  may  be  set  or  ”  taken  ”  from  the  10th  to  the  end  of  that 
month  for  having  good  blooms  in  November.  If  you  take  them  as 
they  come  after  the  date  first  named,  you  will  not  err,  as  you  do  not 
wish  to  have  all  the  blooms  in  condition  on  some  particular  day.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  at  the  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  largest  blooms 
exhibited  are  developed  from  crown  buds ;  those,  as  a  rule,  from 
terminals  losing  in  size,  but  many  of  them  are  attractive.  All  the  best 
blooms  of  Elaine,  which  you  specially  mention,  are  from  crown  buds. 
If  you  do  not  possess  Mr.  E,  Molyneux’s  book  on  Chrysanthemums  you 
should  obtain  a  copy  and  read  it  attentively.  It  will  supply  you  with 
valuable  information  on  various  points  in  Chrysanthemum  culture.  A 
new  edition,  the  eighth,  is  just  published,  and  can  be  procured  from 
this  office,  price  Is.  ;  by  post.  Is.  2d. 

irames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(£r.  21). — 1,  Acacia  verticillata ;  2,  Boronia  serrulata.  (71  C.'). — 
1,  Odontoglossum  maculatum  ;  2,  a  fine  form  of  0.  grande.  (^Yorks').— 
1,  Adiantum  cuneatum ;  2,  A,  Williamsi ;  3,  Davallia  canariense. 
(M.  H.  S.). — Amelanchier  botryapium.  (N.  AT.) — Anemone  hortensis. 
(7.  7.  TFl). — 1,  Eucalyptus  globulus  ;  2,  Balm  of  Gilead  (Cedronella 
triphylla  syn,  Dracocephalum  canariense) ;  3,  Ribes  aureum ;  4, 
Forsythia  intermedia;  5,  an  Amygdalus,  flowers  shaken;  6,  Pyrus 
salicifolius.  (iZ.  H.  F.). — Narcissi  are  florists’  flowers  which  we  do  not 
undertake  to  name.  The  Scilla  is  a  variety  of  S.  peruviana. 
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Nkw  Grapes  now  t  iking  place  of  oU  Grapes  give  us  a  better  supply.  Strawberries 
and  One  ambers,  in  steadily  increasing  supply,  maintain  their  value. 


Apples,  per  bushel  ..  .,  2 

„  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12 

Cobs  . 45 

Grapes  per  lb . 1 

„  new,  per  lb . 3 


FRUIT, 
d.  a.  d. 

6  to  10  0 
0  21  0 
0  50  0 

6  4  0 

6  5  0 


Lemons,  case  ..  .. 

Peaches,  per  doz. 
Plums,  per  half  sieve 
St.  Hichael  Fines,  each 
Strawberries  per  lb.  . . 


s.  d.  8.  d. 

10  0tol5  0 
0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0 
2  0  6  0 
16  3  0 


Asparagus,  per  bundle 
Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb.  . 

Beet,  Bed,  dozen . 

Carrots,  bunch . 

„  new,  bunch  . .  . 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . 

Celery,  bundle . 

Coleworts,  dozen  bunches 
Cucumbers,  dozen  ..  . 

Endive,  dozen  . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  dozen 


8.  d.  s.  d. 

4  0  to  5  0 
1  0 
0  0 
0  4 


0  6 
1  0 
0  3 
0  9 


1  6 
1  3 


VEGETABLES. 

a.  d.  8, 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet  0  2  to  0 

Onions,  bushel . 3  6  4 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  ..20  3 

Parsnips,  dozen .  10  0 

I  0  Potatoes,  per  cwt . 2  0  4 

3  0  Salsafy,  bundle . 10  1 

1  3  Scorzonera,  bundle  ....  1  6  0 

4  0  Seakale,  per  basket  ....  1  3  1 

3  0  Shallots,  per  lb.  ......  03  0 

1  6  Spinach,  bushel . 16  3 

0  0  Tomatoes. per  lb . 0  6  0 

0  0  Turnips,  bunch . 0  3  0 

10  „  new,  bunch.,  .,  0  8  0  10 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 
0 

6 
0 
0 
0 
9 


Mushrooms,  punnet  ..  .. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

AVERAGE 

WHOLESALE  PRICES.— CUT  FLOWERS. 

Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d 

8. 

d. 

3 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6  to 

3 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0 

to  9 

0 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays . .  . . 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  , . 

0 

9 

2 

0 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

6 

3 

0 

8^r&ys  ••  ••  •• 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Daffodil  or  Lent  Lily 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

„  single . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 

2 

0 

4 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Hyacinths,  dozen  spikes  ..  0 

Lilac  (French)  per  bunch  2 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

sprays  .  0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per  doz.  2 
Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

bunches . 4 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . .  2 

Mignonette,  12  bunches  . .  3 

Myosotis  or  Forget-me- 
nots,  dozen  bunches  . . 

Narciss,  various  (French), 

dozen  bunches . 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blcoms 


.rum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . , 
.spiiiistra,  per  dozen 
.spidistra,  specimen  plant 
.zaleas,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

incraria,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

yclamen,  per  dozen . . 
iraomna  terminalis,  per 


1  0 
4  0 


0  6  0 

0  4  0 

0  6  0 

2  0  4  0 


YeUow,  dozen 
Roses  (French),  per  dozen 
Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

per  dozen . 

Roses,  Mar6ohal  Neil,  per 

dozen  . 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms.. 
Tulips,  dozen  blooms 
Violets,  Parme  (French), 

per  bunch . 

Violets  (French),  per  bach. 
Violets  (English),  dozen 


0 

0 


16  2  0 


1  6 
0  6 
0  3 

2  0 
1  0 


5  0 
1  0 
0  6 

3  6 
1  6 


1 

0 

9 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches..  4 

0 

6 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Ferns  (small)  per  hundred  4 

0  to 

8 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  ..  ..  1 

0 

7 

6 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each  2 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

10 

6 

Genista,  per  dozen  ..  ..  6 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  ..  5 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen  18 

0 

30 

0 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  ..  3 

0 

4 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  ..  6 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

42 

0 

Mignonette,  per  doz .  6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

21 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each  ..  ..  1 

0 

15 

0 

6 

0 

18 

0 

„  (specimens)  ..  ..21 

0 

63 

0 

6 

0 

21 

0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen  . .  12 

0 

18 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

„  sc.irlet,  per  doz.  4 

0 

6 

0 

raemna  viridls,  dozen 
ricas.  per  dozen 
uonymus,  var.,  dozen 
vergreens.  in  var.,  doz 
srns,  in  variety,  dozen 

Roots  in  variety  for  planting  out,  in  boxes  or  by  the  dozen. 
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In  our  last  two  articles  on  fodder  crops  we  certainly  had  in 
mind  a  full  supply  of  food  for  live  stock  in  winter,  or  rather  in 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring ;  and  now  to  gather  up  the  threads 
of  our  subject  before  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  attention 
is  called  to  certain  other  crops,  all  of  them  nutritious,  easy  of 
culture,  and  bulky  of  crop  if  only  the  land  in  which  they  are 
sown  is  then  in  good  heart.  Strange,  passing  strange,  is  it  that 
we  have  again  and  yet  again  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  high 
and  sustained  fertility  of  soil  if  it  is  to  yield  full  crops  ;  not  in 
a  fitful  way,  but  crop  by  crop,  season  by  season,  year  by  year. 
Really,  it  would  appear  as  necessary  to  insist  upon  persistent 
effort  as  upon  sustained  fertility  of  soil,  judging  from  the 
miserable  apology  for  the  use  of  manure  which  the  practice  of 
so  many  farmers  offers. 

Mention  was  made  last  week  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  a 
stack  of  95  tons  of  silage  at  Underley  held  in  reserve  in  case  it 
is  wanted  for  ewes  and  lambs.  This  was  made  from  after-grass, 
and  the  correspondent  dwells  upon  the  unreasoning  prejudice 
of  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood  who  suffered  so  much  after¬ 
grass  to  waste  last  autumn  instead  of  using  it  for  ensi'age. 
Had  they  done  so,  using  the  silage  for  their  own  stock,  and 
Belling  its  equivalent  in  hay,  they  would  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  highest  prices  we  have  had  for  many  years,  and  have 
shown  true  business  aptitude. 

Bat  we  do  not  depend  upon  such  autumnal  growth  alone  for 
silage ;  it  is  much  too  valuable  an  addition  to  our  provision  of 
cattle  food  for  winter  to  be  left  to  a  chance  supply  or  surplus 
growth  of  herbage  By  all  means  turn  all  such  after-grass  to 
account,  also  have  a  stack  or  two  of  silage  made  earlier  in 
the  season  from  any  available  fodder.  Italian  Rye  Grass,  Clover 
seeds,  Tares,  Lucerne,  or  mixed  crops  sown  specially  for  ensilage. 
Anything  calculated  to  give  a  vigorous  growth,  such  as  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Tares,  Beans,  Pe^s,  Oats,  and  Wheat — any  or  all  of 
them  sown  on  rich  land,  to  be  mown,  carted,  and  stacked  when 
fully  grown,  while  quite  green,  and  with  stem  and  leaf  at  its 
best  as  nutritious  fodder.  A  better  mixture  than  this  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  which  includes  Cocksfoot,  Timothy,  Tall 
Fescue,  Perennial  Rye  Grass,  Hungarian  Forage  Grass,  Lucerne, 
Alsike,  and  Giant  Cow  Clover,  of  which  they  say  all  these  are 
strong-growing  plants,  capable  of  producing  great  bulks  for  the 
scythe  during  the  first  few  years  after  sowing,  and  they  make 
silage  of  the  finest  quality.  Hungarian  Forage  Grass  (Bromus 
inermis),  is  of  such  recent  introduction  that  it  is  not  yet  well 
known.  Here  is  its  character.  It  is  a  perennial,  one  of  the 
earliest  spring  Grasses,  growing  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
yielding  an  immense  amount  of  succulent  herbage,  more 
nutritions  than  Italian  Rj^e  Grass.  It  is  also  recommended  for 
sowing  alone  now,  28  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre. 

Green  Maize  must  not  be  forgotten  though  the  seed  is  not 
sown  till  June,  when  it  may  follow  Cabbage,  Kale,  Tares,  Rye, 
or  Sainfoin.  All  of  these  are  exhaustive  crops,  so  too  is  Maize, 
tillage  and  manuring  must  therefore  be  thorough  for  the-Maize. 
We  like  cleaning  the  last  crop  of  Sainfoin  with  the  sheep  flock 
in  folds,  which  does  much  for  the  exhausted  land,  and  by 
drilling  in  addition,  a  full  dressing  of  chemical  manure  with  the 
Maize,  the  plant  is  well  nourished,  and  growth  vigorous.  This 
plan  is  preferable  to  a  heavy  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  for 
many  reasons,  one  of  which  is  timely  sowing.  The  Sainfoin 
being  only  cleared  just  before  the  Maize  must  be  sown,  time  is 
precious  and  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  carting  and  spreading 


manure  before  ploughing.  This  is  looking  ahead,  but  we  are 
bound  to  do  so,  bound  also  to  do  our  utmost  to  have  plenty 
of  such  a  splendid  summer  forage  crop,  and  which  at  a  pinch 
may  likewise  be  turned  to  account  for  winter  use. 

Root  crops  also  claim  attention  now.  Carrots,  Mangold,  and 
Kohl  Rabi  coming  first,  and  being  followed  immediately  by  a 
first  crop  of  Swedes.  The  full  advantage  of  autumn  tillage  for 
these  crops  is  now  realised.  In  the  full  tide  of  spring  work 
every  hour  is  of  importance.  With  the  land  friable  and  open  the 
work  goes  on  with  the  greatest  expedition,  a  good  seed  bed  is  a 
certainty,  carting  of  manure  is  done  quickly,  the  seed  goes  in 
well,  and  crops  have  a  good  start  which  often  makes  all  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure.  If  there  is  any  fear  of 
serious  attacks  of  mildew  upon  Swedes  sown  so  early,  then  sow 
more  Kohl  Rabi  which  answers  best  if  sown  in  April,  and  defer 
Swede  sowing  till  May. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Since  the  Lent  corn  sowing  was  finished,  with  the  exception  of  some 
late  sown  Oats,  fodder  crops  have  been  in  hand,  and  now  the  root  crops 
are  being  sown.  First  came  Carrots,  the  Red  Intermediate  being  our 
favourite  sort.  We  had  no  difficulty  about  a  deep  fine  seed  bed  ;  the 
seed  was  well  hand-rubbed  with  dry  sand,  a  little  Rye  seed  being  mixed 
with  it,  and  it  was  drilled  at  the  rate  of  8  lbs.  per  acre.  We  use  Rye 
seed  with  it  to  have  the  rows  defined  clearly  as  quickly  as  possible, 
because  annual  weeds  coming  up  with  the  Carrots  so  often  smother 
them,  that  without  the  Rye  the  rows  cannot  be  seen  ;  with  it  the  hoes 
can  be  at  work  early  and  safely.  Then  when  singling  the  Carrots,  the 
Rye  is  pulled  up,  weeds  cleared  off,  and  the  Carrot  plants  left  clear. 

Next  come  Mangolds,  for  which  also  the  land  was  twice  ploughed  in 
autumn.  It  was  ridged  at  the  second  ploughing  (24  inches  from  ridge 
to  ridge),  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  manure  in  spring.  Especial  care  is 
taken  to  place  enough  farmyard  manure  in  the  furrows  to  afford  plenty 
of  moisture  to  the  young  plant  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth.  We 
have  so  frequently  seen  a  mere  scattering  of  manure  along  the  furrows  as 
to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  calling  attention  to  the  importance 
of  using  enough.  Upon  the  manure  and  sides  of  the  furrow  is  sown  by 
hand  the  chemical  manure.  Here  is  a  safe  prescription  :  Per  acre, 
1^  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  J  cwt.  muriate  of  potash,  2  cwt.  steamed  bone 
flour,  1  cwt,  superphosphate,  1  cwt.  common  salt.  Having  scattered 
this  over  the  ridges,  they  are  split  and  so  closed  over  the  manures,  the 
seed — 10  lbs.  per  acre — is  at  once  drilled,  germination  follows  quickly, 
hoeing  and  singling  done  with  care  and  promptitude.  Large  sensa¬ 
tional  roots  are  not  cared  for,  rather  do  we  prefer  roots  of  medium 
size  as  giving  the  most  useful  and  profitable  crop.  It  will  be  seen 
that  we  mention  no  specific  weight  or  measure  for  farmyard  manure, 
the  amount  used  may  range  from  14  up  to  30  tons  or  cartloads  per  acre. 
We  have  always  found  a  free  hand  with  manure  profitable  for  root 
crops,  and  our  advice  is  to  do  likewise,  to  sow  early,  to  leave  the  roots 
thick  on  the  land,  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  to  be  content  with  roots  of 
medium  size. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

OAMDEN  SQUABB,  liONDON. 

Lat.Sl®  32' 40"  N. ;  hong.  0°  8/  0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day, 

A 

& 

1894. 

April. 

1  Barometer 

1  at32‘',and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry, 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inohs. 

Sunday  . . 

8 

29-921 

65-8 

50-8 

Calm. 

48-0 

73-3 

44-6 

102-1 

38-1 

— 

Monday  . . 

9 

30-013 

57-8 

52-2 

S.W. 

48-2 

68-1 

46-2 

114-7 

37-6 

— 

Tuesday  . . 

10 

30-093 

55  9 

50-5 

N.E. 

49-0 

72-9 

40*0 

116  6 

31-9 

Wednesday 

11 

29-919 

57-3 

53-0 

E. 

49-9 

70-7 

44-3 

101-9 

36-2 

— 

Thursday  . . 

12 

29-789 

54-3 

60-0 

W. 

50-2 

63-3 

50-1 

105-2 

42-7 

Friday  . . 

13 

29-812 

51-2 

48-1 

N.W. 

50-2 

62-9 

42-0 

107-9 

37-2 

— 

Saturday  .. 

14 

29-744 

5S-7 

48-2 

S.B. 

50’3 

55-2 

425 

67-4 

34-0 

0-110 

29-899 

55-2 

50-1 

49-4 

66-6 

44-2 

102-3 

36-8 

0110 

REMARKS. 

8th. — Hazy,  sultry,  and  frequently  threatening,  but  no  rain. 

9th  — Sunny  and  breezy. 

10th. — Sunny  and  pleasant,  but  occasionally  overcast  in  afternoon. 

11th. — Uriglit  sunny  morning,  overcast  from  noon,  frequent  thunder  from  0'57  P.M.  to 
1.45  p.if.,  with  spots  of  rain  at  1.15,  and  half  a  dozen  flashes  of  lightning 
between  i.?0  and  1.30  P.M.,  bright  sun  again  from  2.30  P.u. 

12th. — Overcast  till  noon,  and  at  times  later,  but  gleams  of  sun  at  10  A.M.,  and  much 
sun  in  afternoon. 

13th. — Generally  cloudy  till  11  A.M.,  bright  sunshine  after,  brilliant  night. 

14th.— Overcast  day  with  frequent  spots  of  rain,  shower  at  6  P.M.,  and  heavy  rain 
from  9  P.M.  to  10  P.ll. 

A  very  warm  week,  warmer  than  that  usual  in  the  middle  of  May. — G.  J.  SYMONS. 


April  25,  1894. 
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S  market  gardening,  like  the  higher  branches  of  agriculture, 
ceasing  to  pay  ?  The  following  letter,  which  a  firm  of  seeds- 
1  received  the  other  day,  leads  to  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  : — 


We  are  sorry  to  inform  you  that  business  is  very  bad.  Produce 
being  plentiful,  the  average  prices  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  have 
been  much  lower  during  the  last  three  months  than  we  have 
known  them  during  the  twenty  years  of  our  connection  with  the 
trade,  and  they  appear  likely  to  continue  so  for  a  considerable 
time  longer.  As  an  instance,  note  the  following :  We  bought 
some  Savoy  and  Kale  plants  of  you  last  year,  and  we  have  not  made 
as  much  of  the  produce  from  them  as  we  paid  for  the  plants  alone- 
We  have  not  sold  a  pennyworth  of  the  Curled  Kale,  and  are  now 
about  to  plough  the  crop  in.  We  believe  that  hundreds  of  tons 
of  fresh  vegetables  have  been  sold  this  year — 1894 — for  less  monev 
than  the  cost  of  carriage  and  salesmen’s  commission  alone.  The 
over-abundant  supply  of  vegetables  in  the  London  markets  is  very 
extraordinary  after  such  a  dry  summer.” 

We  take  the  foregoing  from  a  daily  paper,  and  have  no  doubt  it 
fairly  represents  the  position.  We  have  recently  seen  more  acres 
of  green  vegetables  than  we  should  care  to  count  that  remain  in 
the  fields  in  which  they  are  grown,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  useless  sending  them  to  over  stocked  markets.  “  Surely  they 
might  fetch  something,”  some  reader  may  say  to  himself  ;  and 
they  might  ;  but  it  is  also  certain  they  would  cost  something  in 
carriage  ;  also,  if  sold  through  a  dealer,  there  would  be  com¬ 
mission,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  owners  of  the  produce, 
who  are  not  men  to  miss  a  chance  if  they  see  one,  conclude  it  is 
the  cheapest,  in  view  of  the  possible  risk  of  further  loss,  to  leave 
the  “  stuff  ”  at  home,  good  though  it  may  be,  or  was  when  in 
the  best  saleable  condition. 

The  newspaper  writer  thinks  it  “  very  extraordinary  ”  there 
should  be  such  an  over-abundant  supply  of  green  vegetables  “  after 
such  a  dry  summer.”  It  is  possible  that  the  growers,  for  the  same 
reason,  foresaw  a  scarcity,  and  filled  up  all  the  land  they  could 
with  plants  immediately  the  rain  came.  The  earth  was  warm, 
“like  a  hotbed,”  and  the  growth  of  the  crops  unusual'y  rapid. 
The  autumn  was  prolonged  and  the  winter  deferred.  By  the 
time  the  frost  came  the  ground  was  covered  for  miles  with  green 
vegetables.  Few  of  these  were  injured  during  the  short  and  not 
severe  winter,  at  least  in  the  southern  counties  ;  instead,  then,  of 
the  abundance  being  extraordinary,  it  is  but  the  natural  result  of 
the  causes  that  produced  it.  The  growers  have  sustained  loss 
by  their  very  efforts  to  reap  profits — planting  extensively,  in  view 
of  a  prospective  scarcity,  and  the  crops  increasing  in  bulk  under 
the  long  “growing  ”  autumn  far  beyond  their  expectations.  Under 
these  circumstances  there  could  be  no  other  result  than  over- 
, crowded  markets  in  the  spring. 

Many  of  them  could,  no  doubt,  ill  afford  that  loss,  yet  not  a 
few  have  added  to  it  materially,  if  not  immediately,  by  thoughtless 
inactivity.  Long  after  they  knew  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
produce  “making  anything”  in  the  market  they  let  it  remain  on 
the  land,  taking  as  much  nutriment  out  of  it  as  would  well  support 
a  succeeding  crop.  The  practice  of  allowing  obviously  useless 
crops  to  cumber  the  ground  for  weeks  is  a  mistake  too  common. 
It  is  visible  in  gardens  and  fields,  the  land  becoming  poorer  daily 
through  being  drained  of  its  virtues.  Waste  crops  should  be 
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regarded  as  weeds  and  promptly  cleared  away  ;  they  are  so  cleared 
away  by  alert  cultivators,  who  know  the  harm  they  are  doing  in 
exhausting  the  land. 

“  There  is  a  great  glut  of  Potatoes  in  South  Lincolnshire  at 
the  present  time.  A  Long  Sutton  correspondent  states  that  in  the 
marshes  in  that  district  there  are  miles  of  Potato  pits,  and  that 
many  farmers  are  almost  giving  their  Potatoes  away.  They  have 
been  sold  for  as  low  at  6d.  per  sack,  whilst  large  quantities  are 
being  given  to  the  stock.  It  is  not  expected  that  farmers  will  put 
such  a  large  acreage  under  Potatoes  this  year.” 

That  is  what  we  read  in  another  newspaper,  and  the  fact  of 
the  *  glut  cannot  be  otherwise  than  bad  for  the  farmers.  We 
are  very  sorry  for  them,  and  not  surprised  at  the  possible  great 
reduction  in  the  Potato  acreage  another  year.  Farmers  and  market 
gardeners,  too,  as  a  body  are  very  much  like  sheep.  They  seem  to 
think  and  move  in  droves — nearly  all  in  the  same  direction.  This 
is  one  reason  for  the  alternate  gluts  and  scarcity  of  something  or 
other.  But  there  are  exceptions.  One  shrewd  farmer  who  grows 
Potatoes  extensively  and  well,  when  he  found  the  yield  would  be 
so  great  sold  early,  and  benefited  by  his  action.  His  neighbours, 
who  waited  for  higher  prices,  had  to  take  considerably  lower  or 
none  at  all.  They  did  not  think  far  enough  ahead  ;  nor  will  they 
again  if  the  majority  of  them  “  give  up  ”  growing  Potatoes.  That 
is  what  many  announce  their  intention  of  doing,  and  just  because 
of  this  the  man  of  longer  thought  intends  to  grow  more.  We 
shall  see  who  is  right,  but  the  odds  are  on  such  thinkers  as  the 
grower  last  named. 

He  reminds  one  of  the  methods  of  a  famous  London  market  gar¬ 
dener  who  heaped  up  riches  by  the  shrewd  policy  that  he  adopted 
for  many  years,  as  well  as  by  his  excellent  work.  “  How  is  it,  Mr. 
Blank,  that  you  have  prospered  so  much  more  than  many  persons 
who  have  no  better  land  than  yours  ?  ”  was  the  question  put  to 
this  brainy  son  of  the  soil.  His  reply  was  not  elegant,  and 
reminds  of  one  of  Thomas  Carlyle’s  rugged  remarks,  but  there  was 
force  in  it.  “  Because,”  said  Mr.  Blank,  with  a  sly  twinkle, 
“  so  many  persons  are  fools.” 

“  Do  you  mind  saying  why  they  are  in  that  unfortunate  con¬ 
dition  ?  ”  was  the  next  feeler.  After  a  moment’s  hesitation  the 
old  man — for  old  he  was — said,  “  No.  I  have  about  done  growing, 
and  have  plenty  ”  (he  meant  plenty  of  money),  “  but  if  I  had  to 
start  again  I  should  do  as  I  did  before — and  live.  It  was  in  this 
way,  you  see.  When  I  found  the  market  glutted  in  any  one  year 
with  any  one  thing,  I  went  in  strong  for  that  very  thing  the  next 
year,  because  I  knew  hundreds  wouldn’t  touch  it.” 

That  policy  the  very  successful  gardener  pursued  for  nearly  or 
quite  half  a  century.  If  Kidney  Beans,  Mushrooms,  Cabbages,  or 
any  other  crops  made  little  or  nothing  through  overstocking  the 
markets,  he  knew  there  would  be  a  great  limitation  in  the  extent  of 
those  crops  the  following  season,  and  therefore  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  as  far  as  he  could  and  increase  his 
banking  account  at  the  same  time.  Could  he  have  done  so  well  by 
acting  in  any  other  way  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  he  could  have 
done  better. 

Instances  are  plentiful  of  the  mistakes  of  too  sudden  changes 
in  consequence  of  the  peculiarities  of  one  season.  In  the  spring 
of  last  year  persons  could  be  named  who  forecasted  a  “  fall  ”  in 
Tomatoes  and  a  “rise”  in  Cucumbers,  therefore  “went  in”  for 
the  latter,  and  subsequently  regretted  it  Mushrooms  were  “down’ 
last  winter,  and  quick  thinkers  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
would  be  down  always,  theiefore  decided  to  “  let  them  alone,”  and 
have  lately  been  whipping  themselves  in  view  of  the  “good  thing” 
their  neighbours  have  lately  been  making  from  the  crops. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  live  and 
prosper  by  the  produce  of  the  soil,  whether  under  glass  or  in  the 
open,  and  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  much  thought,  strenuous 
endeavour,  and  the  most  excellent  work  that  the  hoped-for 
success  is  in  a  fair  measure  attainable  ;  and  possibly  the  methods 
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of  a  markot  gardener  who  made  himself  famous,  and  of  a  pro¬ 
sperous  farmer  (for  there  is  one  left)  may  be  worth  reference  at 
this  juncture. — Experientia  docet. 


FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Beautiful  as  are  the  hardy  flowers  of  which  Mr.  S.  Arnott 
wrote  in  such  an  interesting  manner  at  page  293  of  your  last  issue, 
they  yet  require  a  something  to  assist  them  in  showing  their 
beauty  to  the  best  advantage,  and  this  may  be  found  among  the 
trees  and  shrubs.  By  the  direct  contrast  the  superb  beauty  of 
either  class  is  greatly  enhanced,  and  the  garden  which  contains 
both  will  command  more  admiration  than  that  which  contains 
either  alone.  There  is  not  such  a  diversity  of  form  and  coloura¬ 
tion  to  be  found  amongst  trees  and  shrubs  of  these  notes  as  is  the 
case  with  hardy  flowering  plants,  but  as  no  garden  of  any 
pretensions  is  entirely  destitute  of  them,  mention  will  be  made 
of  those  in  flower  at  the  present  moment,  and  those  which  will 
reach  the  zenith  of  attractiveness  in  a  short  time. 

Let  us  commence  with  flowering  trees.  And  what  more 
beautiful  can  be  found  than  the  Laburnum  with  its  pendent 
racemes  of  yellow  flowers  ?  Thriving  alike  in  town  and  country 
gardens,  it  deserves  all  its  popularity.  During  the  late  spring  and 
early  summer  months  all  the  varieties  are  charming,  not  to  say 
magnificent.  In  contrast  to  these  are  the  Chestnuts,  which,  planted 
as  single  specimens,  have  an  imposing  appearance.  Doubtless 
many  readers  of  the  Journal  have  seen  the  avenue  of  these  noble 
trees  in  Bushy  Park,  and  those  who  have  not  should  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  Yulan  Tree, 
Magnolia  conspicua,  now  in  full  bloom  and  presenting  a  perfect 
picture  with  its  white,  deliciously  scented  flowers.  Another 
Magnolia  of  great  beauty,  and  flowering  somewhat  later  than 
M.  conspicua,  is  M.  Lenne.  It  is  certainly  deserving  of  far  more 
attention  than  is  at  present  accorded  it,  as  is  also  the  chastely 
beautiful  M.  stellata,  of  which  the  flowers  are  much  smaller  than 
the  foregoing,  the  plant,  too,  being  of  a  much  dwarfer  habit. 

In  a  selection  of  flowering  trees  the  Thorns  must  be  given  a 
high  place,  especially  such  varieties  as  Paul’s  Double  Scarlet  and 
the  double  white  Multiplex,  both  of  which  being,  when  established, 
among  the  choicest  ornaments  of  the  garden.  The  Snowy  Mes- 
pilus  (Amelanchier  botryapium)  is  admirably  named,  for  when  in 
full  flower  the  tree  appears  to  be  covered  with  flakes  of  driven 
snow.  The  Cherries  are  rich  in  variety  and  utility,  both  the 
double  and  single  forms  being  worthv  of  prominent  positions.  For 
blooming  during  February  and  March  the  Almonds  may  be  named. 
The  rose-pink  racemes  of  Robinia  hispida  find  favour  with  many 
gardeners,  as  also  do  the  purple  flowers  of  the  curious  Judas  Tree. 
The  Siberian  Crab,  presenting  as  it  does  when  in  fruit  such  a 
glorious  sight,  should  have  far  more  attention  devoted  to  it. 

Rich  in  beauty  as  are  the  flowering  trees,  the  shrubs  are  far 
more  extensive  and  diversified,  and  one  scarcely  knows  when 
writing  of  them  with  what  to  commence  or  where  a  finish  may 
safely  be  made.  Perhaps  no  plants  are  greater  favourites  than 
Rhododendrons,  and  it  is  well  within  bounds  to  assert  that  they 
are  the  most  useful  of  our  flowering  shrubs.  They  are  so  well 
known,  and  their  high  qualities  so  thoroughly  recognised,  as  to 
render  detailed  mention  in  these  notes  superfluous,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  where  possible  they  should  be  planted.  Of  the  highest  utility 
are  the  Weigelas,  which  for  ensuring  a  bright  display  during  May 
are  almost  unsurpassed.  Such  varieties  as  W.  rosea  and  amabilis 
are  splendid  when  planted  in  clumps  or  as  hedges,  in  which  form 
they  may  be  seen  at  Swanmore  Park.  No  shrubbery  is  complete 
without  a  few  Lilacs  to  emit  their  sweet  fragrance  and  afford  an 
abundance  of  ever  welcome  cut  bloom.  The  Guelder  Rose 
(Viburnum  opulus)  must  ever  remain  a  favourite,  as  also  must  the 
Mock  Oranges,  the  best  of  which  are  Gordonianus  and  grandi- 
florus,  though  the  common  coronarius  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  The  Flowering  Currant  (Ribes  sanguineum)  flourishing 
in  almost  any  soil  is  very  beautiful,  especially  when  some  of  the 
more  intensely  coloured  forms  are  planted . 

The  useful  white  Deutzia  crenata  flore  pleno  is,  when  clothed 
with  blossom,  a  beautiful  sight,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Prunus  sinensis  fl.-pl.,  which  in  addition  to  its  utility  in  the  garden, 
is  extremely  floriferous  when  forced.  The  Spirasa  family  affords 
an  almost  endless  supply  of  useful  plants  for  the  border,  but 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  every  garden  are  S.  prunifolia  fl.  pi.,  with 
its  arching  branches  covered  with  bloom  ;  S.  ariaefolia,  white  ; 
S.  confusa,  S.  Thunbergi,  S.  palmata,  and  S.  aruncus,  frequently 
called  the  Goat’s  Beard.  The  sweetly  scented  Daphne  Mezereum 
and  its  white  form  should  be  largely  grown,  as  also  should 
D.  cneorum  majus,  a  dwarf  growing  variety  of  exceptional  beauty. 
Cydonia  japonica,  when  well  grown,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  scores  of 


gardens,  is  strikingly  beautiful,  and  the  old  fashioned  Kerria 
japonica  fl.-pl.  is  not  to  be  despised.  Berberises,  too,  afford  some 
splendid  objects  for  the  shrubbery,  one  of  the  best  being  B.  Beali 
with  its  richly  perfumed  blossoms  ;  B.  stenophylla  and  B.  Darwini 
are  also  most  useful.  The  Forsythias,  with  their  rich  golden 
yellow  flowers,  are  very  beautiful,  F.  intermedia  and  F.  suspensa 
being  amongst  the  best.  Amongst  the  varieties  of  Pyrus  are  some 
beautiful  flowers,  and  a  plant  not  seen  often  enough  is  Exochorda 
grandiflora.  In  favourable  positions  the  Brooms  are  exceedingly 
effective,  and  the  orange  coloured  flowers  of  Buddlea  globosa 
might  with  advantage  be  seen  more  frequently  than  is  the  case  at 
present. 

From  the  plants  above  mentioned  a  suitable  selection  may  well 
be  made  for  the  small  garden,  in  a  large  one  all  should  be  seen. 

Some  attention  with  regard  to  mulching  and  pruning  greatly 
enhance  the  beauty  and  utility  of  all  flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 
— R.  H.  R. 


APRIL  NOTES  FROM  AN  IRISH  GARDEN. 

Faint  patches,  daily  spreading,  of  delicate  tints  amongst  the 
trees  herald  the  return  of  spring  with  all  its  varied  train  of  fresh 
young  life.  Bunches  of  Kingcups  (Caltha  palustris)  brighten  up 
“the  river’s  brim,”  whilst  the  vivid  green  sword-blades  of  the 
common  Iris  cleave  the  icy  cold  water.  Amongst  the  numerous 
family  is  any  more  beautiful  than  this  water  Flag  when  decked 
with  its  canary  yellow  blossoms,  unusually  abundant  last  year  ? 
Unfolding  leaves  of  the  Beech  are  but  yet  fleecy  flakes  of  the 
palest  green,  and  to-day — 

“  The  soft  west  wind  is  so  light  in  its  play. 

It  scarcely  moves  a  leaf  on  the  spray.” 

Sycamores  were  the  first  to  don  their  bronzy  hued  garments. 
Blossoms  of  the  Ash  litter  the  walks,  bringing  forth  the  remark 
from  the  sweeper,  “  them’s  dirty  bastes.”  Squirrels  are  busy  aloft 
in  the  Chestnuts,  doing  a  little  pruning  on  their  own  account 
amongst  the  tender  tops.  Later  on  they  will  peep  over  the  garden 
wall  and  do  some  thinning  to  the  Apricots.  Many  flowering  shrubs 
interspersed  through  the  evergreens  add  a  charm  to  the  pleasure 
grounds.  From  now  this  department  increases  in  interest  and 
beauty  until  the  climax  is  reached  with  the  flowering  of  the  hybrid 
Rhododendrons.  After  that,  one  notices  a  gap  which  summer 
cannot  fill.  But  I  am  anticipating,  so  turn  into  the  garden  which 
is  a  combination  of  the  utile  et  dulce,  where  from  tbis  time  the 
flower  basket  is  as  often  filled  as  the  vegetable  basket. 

Pears  and  Plums  have  given  the  garden  the  appearance  of  a 
huge  bridal  bouquet,  now  giving  way  to  the  softer  tints  of  the 
Apple  blossom.  Patches  of  bright  colour  enliven  the  herbaceous 
borders,  but  the  Lilies  of  Lent  have  waxed  and  waned  ;  blown  are 
the  huge  trumpets  of  the  family,  nought  but  the  humbler  types 
remaining.  The  varieties  of  Iris  germanica  in  a  warm  dry  position 
on  a  border  are  unusually  luxuriant  and  bristling  with  buds. 
Iris  Ksempferi,  to  which  another  border,  cool  and  moist,  is  devoted, 
has  come  through  the  winter  well,  protected  only  by  last  year’s 
foliage.  A  good  patch  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora  is  a  charming 
medley  of  pink  and  blue,  and  a  bright  corner  of  many  colours  is 
that  occupied  by  Dean’s  Hybrid  Primroses  ;  any  day  last  winter  a 
pretty  posy  could  be  gathered  from  them.  A  long  line  of  the 
ordinary  Primrose,  common  though  it  be,  does  not  look  out  of  place 
under  a  row  of  Currant  bushes,  and  the  plants  are  seldom  without 
flowers  in  the  severest  winter  weather.  One  wonders  why  the 
simple  flower  furnishes  so  many  letters  to  the  papers.  I  have 
before  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  brought  Genista  scoparia 
Andreana  under  notice  ;  its  charming  blossoms  now  open  under  the 
shelter  of  a  warm  wall,  again  deserve  a  passing  recognition. 
Doronicums  make  a  brave  display  ;  these  large  golden  Daisies  are 
appreciated  dished  up  in  a  bowl  of  wet  sand  on  the  dinner  table. 

For  dishing  in  a  different  form  very  good  is  that  constant  little 
friend,  Ellam’s  Cabbage  ;  a  fine  breadth  is  now  at  its  best,  and 
looks  what  it  is — clean,  succulent,  and  tender.  I  almost  agree  with 
Paddy,  who  said,  “  A  dish  of  spring  Cabbage  is  the  finest  thing  I 
ever  ate,”  though  a  neighbour’s  suggestion  of  improvement  in  the 
way  of  bacon  elicited  the  response,  “  Ah,  I  nivir  tried  that  !  ” 
The  story,  if  true,  had  its  sorrowful  side.  Summer  Cabbages  are 
to  me  fraught  with  unpleasant  reflections,  caused  by  the  brood  of 
the  butterfly,  another  of  our  enemies.  Whatever  satisfaction 
ensues  from  dishing  up  one’s  foes,  the  revenge  is  not  sweet. 
Broccolis  are  hurrying  in  altogether,  many  as  large  as  a  fashionable 
bouquet,  but  not  the  better  for  that.  The  recent  rains  have 
brought  on  the  Asparagus  ;  we  cut  above  the  soil,  green,  tender, 
and  juicy.  A  lady  once  remarked  to  me,  “We  like  to  eat  it  all,” 
and  I  think  this  was  a  common  sense  view  of  this  esteemed 
vegetable.  Bleached  woody  stems  may  fill  a  dish  best,  but  it  is 
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not  the  dish  which  comes  empty  away,  and  in  the  emptying  pays  a 
compliment  to  both  gardener  and  cook. 

March  finished  the  Brussels  Sprouts  ;  they  were  never  better 
nor  more  abundant,  and  in  constant  use  from  September.  Until 
Gooseberries  come  in  Rhubarb  gets  severe  pulling  ;  to  enable  it  to 
pull  through  the  ordeal  it  has  just  had  a  tonic  in  the  form  of  a 
liberal  dose  of  liquid  manure  flavoured  with  nitrate  of  soda.  This 
did  wonders  with  some  weakly  roots  last  year. 

Amongst  the  “  Praties  ”  Sharpe’s  Victor  as  a  first  early  makes 
the  record  against  time,  and  gives  general  satisfaction  in  this 
locality.  Parsley  is  and  has  been  abundant  ;  its  rich  unique  green 
and  beauty  of  form  makes  it  appear  to  assert  a  claim  for  a  place  in 
the  flower  beds.  On  some  occasions  lines  of  it  have  been  very 
close  to  the  beds  and  not  suffered  by  comparison.  In  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  survey  vegetables  have  been  abundant  and  good,  though  the 
Onion  loft  is  empty.  Bad  luck  to  the  maggot.  Yet  out  of  evil 
may  come  good .  Lessons  have  been  learned,  and  “  Forewarned  is 
forearmed.” 

At  present  propitious  weather  favours  the  garden,  and  the 
prospective  view  is  one  of  plenty,  which  carries  with  it  a  measure 
of  peace  to  the  gardener. — E.  K.,  Dublin. 


SOME  FRIENDLY  BEETLES. 

Beetles  are  amongst  the  insect  pioneers  of  spring  that  show 
themselves  when  the  sunshine  is  rousing  up  the  many  species  which 
have  passed  the  winter  in  a  more  or  less  torpid  state,  and  hidden 
from  our  view.  In  the  air,  in  water,  on  the  earth,  or  upon  plants 
and  trees,  beetles  are  now  exhibiting  their  usual  activity,  and 
though  reputed  to  be  a  slow  race  of  creatures  mostly,  we  find 
some  can  be  swift  in  running,  if  not  in  flying,  and  they  can 
manage  a  good  amount  of  jaw  work,  as  we  know  to  our  sorrow  in 
the  case  of  several  garden  species.  Still,  many  of  the  early  beetles 
do  us  no  small  service  in  destroying  species  that  are  very  injurious 
to  our  crops,  and  which  belong  to  other  families,  often  of  prolific 
habit.  Unfortunately,  the  spring  rambles  of  beetles  frequently 
terminate  their  lives,  as  they  have  a  propensity  for  getting  crushed 
on  garden  paths  and  roads,  also  in  the  course  of  the  usual  operation 
of  turning  over  earth  some  are  killed  by  sundry  implements.  Not 
only  beetles,  but  other  friendly  insects,  meet  their  death,  too,  from 
the  applications  made  to  the  soil  and  to  plants  of  various  insect- 
destroyers,  since  the  effect  of  these  cannot  be  limited  just  to  the 
species  we  wish  to  clear  away.  A  little  attention  and  a  slight 
knowledge  of  entomology,  however,  might  help  gardeners  to  protect 
the  lives  of  some  serviceable  insects.  Of  course  there  are  numerous 
species  that  we  come  upon  against  which  no  accusation  can  be 
made  ;  but  some,  generally  harmless,  are  open  to  occasional 
suspicions,  the  ground  beetles  for  instance.  Carnivorous  by 
nature,  some  of  them  have  been  repeatedly  captured  in  the  act  of 
devouring  ripe,  or  partially  ripe.  Strawberries,  and  very  likely 
others  may  be  tempted,  especially  if  other  food  be  scarce,  by  the 
attractions  of  a  succulent  root  or  a  juicy  tuber.  Our  Strawberry 
foes  chiefly  belong  to  the  genus  Harpalus,  and  issue  forth  at  night, 
hiding  during  the  day  ;  they  may  be  looked  for  with  a  lantern, 
but  I  may  remind  gardeners  now  of  the  suggestion  formerly  made 
in  these  pages,  that  hundreds  may  be  caught  by  putting,  as  traps, 
small  drain-pipes  loosely  filled  with  hay,  into  which  the  beetles 
will  readily  creep. 

Returning  to  our  friends,  the  Carabi  offer  a  well-marked  and 
familiar  instance  of  a  useful  tribe  of  ground  beetles  ;  though 
wingless,  they  are  very  nimble  and  very  ravenous.  Their  long  legs, 
armour-cased  bodies,  and  trenchant  jaws  give  them  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  pursuing  prey  ;  the  larv®  or  grubs  are  also  carnivorous,  but 
their  life  is  passed  under  the  earth.  One  that  we  frequently  see  in 
spring  is  C.  violaceus,  about  an  inch  long,  seemingly  black,  though 
really  deep  violet,  with  a  golden  tinge  at  the  margins.  It  feeds 
upon  other  beetles,  attacking  our  enemy  the  cockchafer,  also  on  a 
variety  of  insects,  often  seizing  caterpillars,  and  it  preys  upon 
slugs.  Along  the  beds  or  amongst  flower  pots  occurs  the  common 
C.  monilis,  so  named  from  its  peculiar  adornments  ;  a  pretty  and 
useful  beetle,  which  people  foolishly  crush  sometimes.  Then  in 
our  houses  we  come  upon  the  pitchy  black  Sphodrus,  rather  smaller 
in  size.  Should  we  see  it  amongst  pots  and  boxes  we  need  not  kill 
it,  for  it  hunts  up  insects  that  are  fond  of  the  warmth  and  moisture  ; 
it  is  even  capable  of  mastering  a  cockroach  should  one  appear. 
Dingy,  too,  are  the  Harpali,  many  of  them,  though  some  are  green 
or  bluish.  These  we  commonly  turn  up  with  the  spade,  and  we 
may  spare  them  when  we  can,  since  they  are  predatory  beetles  ; 
but  one  or  two  species,  as  above  remarked,  have  lost  their  good 
characters  by  their  sly  visits  to  Strawberry  beds.  Rejoicing  in 
the  April  sunshine,  and  becoming  more  numerous  when  the  days 
lengthen,  beetles  of  the  genus  Amara,  popularly  called  sunshiners. 


run  over  the  beds  and  borders,  or  pass  us  in  the  air,  aided  by  their 
ample  wings  ;  they  have  a  broad  thorax,  prominent  eyes,  in  colour 
chiefly  blue  or  green,  and  are  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  They 
are  quite  harmless  to  plants,  so  far  as  we  know,  subsisting  on  other 
insects — in  fact,  it  is  •*  unlucky  ”  to  kill  a  sunshiner,  though  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  what  will  happen  if  you  do  ! 

Those  insects  called  the  rove  beetles  are  a  remarkable  family  ; 
the  short  wing  cases  do  not  cover  the  wings  when  folded,  their 
antennae  are  far  apart,  and  the  mandibles  very  strong,  both  in 
beetles  and  larvae.  Just  now  these  beetles,  the  Staphylini,  are  in 
their  larval  condition,  living  chiefly  under  the  earth,  though  they 
now  and  then  take  an  excursion  upon  it ;  they  are  dark  in  colour, 
and  not  unlike  the  mature  insect,  only  lacking  wings,  and  quite  as 
ravenous,  devouring  many  insects,  especially  in  spring ;  as  they 
increase  in  size  a  few  species  feed  also  upon  carrion.  During  the 
summer  and  autumn  the  beetles  are  common  about  gardens,  roving 
on  paths  frequently  by  day,  or  flying  after  dusk.  Most  gardeners 
know  S.  olens,  which  walks  fearlessly  across  a  public  roadway, 
raising  its  head  angrily  if  it  is  threatened  ;  it  has  not  only 
formidable  jaws  as  a  weapon,  but  like  some  of  its  relatives,  can  also 
emit  a  fluid  of  very  unpleasant  odour.  Still,  it  is  an  insect  that  is 
friendly  to  us  ;  it  has  strength  enabling  it  to  conquer  large  earth¬ 
worms  and  all  sorts  of  larvae. 

During  the  spring  or  early  summer  the  burying  beetles  of  the 
genus  Necrophorus  emerge  from  their  pupal  state,  busying 


FIG.  52. — DENDEOBIUM  EUEYALUS.  {See  page  322.) 


themselves  both  in  the  open  country  and  on  cultivated  land  with  • 
the  employment  of  interring  small  dead  animals,  to  serve  as  food 
for  their  progeny,  also  other  substances  occasionally  that  are 
decaying  or  putrescent.  By  this  means  they  enrich  the  soil,  while 
they  remove  what  is  offensive,  acting,  indeed,  both  as  scavengers 
and  gardeners.  These  beetles  are  mostly  black-and- orange  in 
colour,  strong  winged  to  enable  them  to  fly  great  distances  ;  their 
digging  is  performed  entirely  by  the  head  and  mandibles  or  jaws.. 
Allied  to  these  are  the  Silphse,  or  carrion  beetles,  narrow  bodied 
and  long-legged,  the  larvae  of  which  are  flat,  broad,  and  active,  not 
unfrequent  about  gardens  in  April.  They  feed  on  fragments  of 
dead  animals  or  decaying  vegetable  matter ;  also  they  help  in  the 
decomposition  of  manure.  The  four-spotted  Silpha  has  much  the 
appearance  of  a  large  ladybird,  and  flies  about  very  briskly. 
Another  species,  S.  laevigata,  works  chiefly  on  the  soil,  where  it 
watches  for  wandering  snails,  which  it  eats  alive.  One  species, 
however,  S.  opaca,  has  a  bad  reputation  ;  though  a  carrion  eater, 
the  larva  at  times  does  much  harm  to  Beetroot  in  May  and  June. 

April  brings  out  from  their  winter  retreats  hosts  of  the 
common  two-spotted  ladybird,  probably  the  most  useful  of  the 
genus  Coccinella,  though  small  in  size.  Eggs  are  deposited  by 
the  beetles,  which  speedily  produce  a  brood  of  larvie,  and  these 
with  the  ladybirds  interpose  a  check  to  the  increase  of  the  aphis 
hosts.  Other  species,  less  abundant,  are  also  similarly  busied  from 
this  time  to  the  end  of  autumn  ;  later  on  the  larger  seven-spotted 
species  appears  in  gardens.  We  must  not  forget  to  number 
amongst  our  friends  the  showy  and  active  beetles  which  young 
folks  call  “  soldiers  and  sailors,”  from  their  being  garbed  in  red  or 
in'blue.  They  are  now  entering  the  pupal  state  ;  the  larvse,  which  are 
rather  like  glow-worms,  though  not  luminous,  feed  upon  ground 
insects  and  earthworms.  About  midsummer  the  beetles  appear, 
being  partial  to  umbelliferous  plants,  upon  which  they  hunt 
other  insects,  and  also  often  do  battle  with  their  own  kind. — 
Entomologist. 
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Rose  Show  Fixtukes  ix  1894. 

June  IStli  (Wednesday). — Colchester.f 

„  20th  (Wednesday). — Isle  of  Wight  (Shanklin). 

,,  26th  (Tuesday) — Westminster  (R.H.S.). 

„  27th  (Wednesday). — Windsor  (N.R.S.)  and  Richmond  (Surrey). 

„  28th  (Thursday). — Canterbury,  Eltham,  and  Sutton. 

„  30th  (Saturday). — Sittingbourne  and  Brockham. 

July  3rd  (Tuesday). — Farningham,  Bagshot,  and  Diss. 

„  4th  (Wednesday). — Croydon,  Reigate,  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 

„  5th  (Thursday). — Hereford  and  Norwich. 

„  7th  (Saturday). — Crystal  Palace  (N.R.S.) 

,,  10th  (Tuesday). — Gloucester  and  Wolverhampton.* 

„  11th  (Wednesday). — Hitchin  and  King’s  Lynn. 

„  12th  (Thursday). —  Bath,  Harleston,  Woodbridge,  and  Worksop, 

„  14th  (Saturday). — New  Brighton. 

„  17ch  (Tuesday). — Helensburgh. 

„  19th  (Thursday). — Halifax  (N.R.S.).,  Halesworth,  and  Trentham. 

„  21st  (Saturday). — Manchester. 

,,  26th  (Thursday). — Southwell. 

„  28th  (Saturday). — Bedale. 

*  A  Show  lasting  three  days.  f  A  Show  lasting  two  days. 

Any  date  of  Rose  shows,  or  of  other  horticultural  exhibitions  where 
Roses  form  a  leading  feature,  not  named  above,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
as  soon  as  fixed,  for  insertion  in  future  lists.  —  Edwaed  Mawley, 
ItosehanJt,  Berhhamsted,  Herts. 

Isle  of  Wight  Rose  Show. 

We  are  informed  that  the  exhibition  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rose 
Society  will  be  held  at  Shanklin  on  June  20th.  The  date  has  been 
altered  from  June  13th  to  prevent  clashing  with  Colchester. 

The  Peospects  to  Exhibitoes  of  the  Rose  Season,  1894. 

In  “  H.,  Deal's,"  letter  to  you  (page  305)  of  last  week’s  issue  he 
refers  to  the  stimulating  effects  on  exhibitors  of  the  prospects  of  the 
coming  Rose  contests,  and  he  ends  his  remarks  by  the  very  cautious 
statement  that  all  is  still  “  uncertainty.”  As  regards  the  season  this  is 
apparently  a  very  sensible  remark  even  if  there  be  no  novelty  in  it, 
anyhow  it  is  a  cautious  one !  All  is  still  uncertain  as  to  the  future,  but 
I  much  fear  the  uncertainty  is  not  as  regards  the  earliness  of  the  season, 
which  is  manifest  to  anyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  subject  of 
weather,  and  who  does  not  in  our  world-renowned  climate  ? 

What  is  really  uncertain,  and  what  we  all  look  forward  to  with  fear 
and  trembling,  is  not  the  season  before  us,  but  where  will  our  Roses  be 
when  the  Rose  contests  are  decided  ?  I  write  on  the  22nd  April — a  date 
when  in  an  average  year  all  who  are  exhibitors  should  have  hardly 
anything  in  evidence  on  their  Rose  plants  but  the  faintest  signs  of  buds 
from  which  they  hope  to  cut  good  flowers  in  the  end  of  J une  or  beginning 
of  July.  What  is  the  position  now?  Hardly  a  plant  which  is  not  in 
active  growth,  many  even  with  flower  buds  formed  on  shoots  close  on  to 
a  foot  in  length  !  Unless  some  severe  weather  be  ahead  of  us,  of  which 
we  certainly  read  nothing,  and  the  papers  of  late  point  much  the  other 
way,  we  shall  have  an  earlier  season  than  the  unsatisfactory  one  of  1893, 
I  do  not  say  as  bad  a  season  as  that  was,  because  we  have  had  cooling 
showers  at  a  favourable  time,  but  anyone  who  takes  an  interest  in 
gardening  matters  must  be  struck  with  the  abnormal  earliness  of  all 
flowers.  Beginning  with  the  Chionodoxa  Luciliae  and  cognate  bulbous 
plants,  which  were  in  flower  a  full  three  weeks  ahead  of  last  year,  and 
Daffodils,  which  with  me  this  spring  have  been  a  disastrous  failure,  we 
now  have  all  the  beautiful  varieties  of  May-flowering  Tulips  in  full 
bloom ;  and  Ornithogalum  nutans  and  kindred  flowers  already  past 
their  flowering  season.  Paeonies,  which  look  splendidly  healthy,  will  be 
in  flower  within  a  fortnight,  and  Lilies  are  in  rampant  growth — more 
especially  Liliums  testaceum  and  candidum.  I  never  remember  the 
varieties  of  L.  speciosum,  which  should  flower  in  September  or  October, 
so  far  advanced,  mine  already  being  18  inches  high.  I  assume  the  cause 
of  the  extraordinary  earliness  of  the  growth  of  all  garden  subjects  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  the  remarkable  heat  of  last  year  and  the  warmth  of 
the  present  spring;  but  if  other  garden  plants  are  showing  this  wonderful 
precocity,  is  it  in  the  least  likely  that  Rose  plants  will  be  backward  ? 
As  far  as  I  can  judge  the  reply  must  be,  Certainly  not.  I  truly  fear  that 
the  later  Rose  shows  will  be  a  great  failure  this  year,  simply  from  the 
fact  that  no  sensible  recognition  having  been  taken  by  our  Rose  experts 
of  the  chance  that  we  may  have  entered  into  a  series  of  warm  seasons, 
the  dates  of  important  shows  are  later  than  last  year  ! 

Last  autumn  1  called  attention  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  to  a 
very  remarkable  and  ably  written  letter  published  by  the  “  Times  ”  from 
the  greatest  wine  importers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  letter  I 
am  surprised  the  press  did  not  at  the  time  take  more  notice.  In  it 
the  probable  advent  of  a  cycle  of  warm,  and  for  some  forms  of 
horticulture,  more  especially  Vine  culture,  favourable  seasons  was  most 
ably  discussed,  and  the  possibility  of  another  season,  or  seasons,  similar 


to  that  of  last  year  was  prognosticated.  What  was  so  clearly  stated  in 
that  letter  as  possible  or  probable  seems  about  to  be  verified  this  year, 
and  if  it  be  1  shall  only  be  one  of  many  who  will  regret  that  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  arrangement  of  our  Rose  meetings  seem  either  unable  “  to 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times,”  or  wilfully  to  defy  fate. — Chaeles  J. 
Geahame. 

[Owing  to  climatic  influences  there  is  a  difficulty  in  fixing  a  date  for 
the  National  Rose  Society’s  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  to  suit  both 
northern  and  southern  growers.  For  instance,  from  1888  to  1893 
inclusive,  and  when  *he  dates  were  7th,  6th,  5th,  4th,  2nd,  and  1st  of 
July  respectively,  southern  growers  secured  the  principal  prize  in  the 
leading  class  four  times,  the  northerners  coming  to  the  front  only  in 
1889  and  1893— early  seasons.  In  1891,  the  date  being  July  4th,  some 
of  the  northern  growers  were  unable  to  compete.  It  is  obvious,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  latter  have  no  chance  of  exhibiting  in  early  seasons  unless 
a  later  date  is  occasionally  fixed.  We  trust  the  later  Rose  shows  this 
year  will  not  be  such  “  great  failures  ”  as  our  correspondent  fears, 
though  he  is  not  without  strong  grounds  for  his  anticipations.] 

Judging  from  present  appearances  we  may  reasonably  look  forward 
to  an  early  and  good  season  for  Roses  of  all  descriptions.  To-day 
(April  21st)  I  have  gathered  our  first  bloom  of  the  season  from  the 
open  air.  The  variety  was  that  particularly  beautiful  and  free-flowering 
Tea,  Goubault ;  the  bloom  was  cut  from  a  low  south  wall.  Both 
Hybrids  and  Teas  have  broken  wonderfully  strong.  The  growth  is  clean, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  checked  in  the  least  by  the  recent  frosts. 

This  fine  condition  at  present  is  doubtless  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
copious  rains  we  had  a  week  ago,  which  came  at  a  time  when  the  soil 
was  thoroughly  warm,  and  in  exactly  the  right  condition  to  promote 
rapid  growth  if  thoroughly  moistened.  Neither  maggot  nor  green  fly 
seems  to  have  made  their  appearance  at  present,  and  the  imagination  of 
many  a  Rose  grower  has  perhaps  already  begun  to  conjure  up  visions  of 
a  wealth  of  queenly  beauty  in  the  times  to  come. — H.  Dunkin. 

Me.  a.  Hill  Geay  on  Tea  Roses. 

Me.  Alexandee  Hill  Geay,  of  Beaulieu,  Weston,  a  famous  grower 
and  successful  exhibitor  of  Tea  Roses,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Widcombe  Horticultural  Club.  He  first 
attempted  to  grow  Teas  in  the  open  air  for  seven  or  eight  years  at 
Dunkeld,  in  the  Perthshire  Highlands,  and  came  to  Bath  on  account  of 
the  more  kindly  disposed  climate  of  the  south-west  of  England.  His 
experience  in  this  neighbourhood  had  strengthened  his  opinion  that, 
except  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  heavy,  the  summers  are  too  warm  for 
the  perfect  production  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  for  exhibition  purposes, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  notorious  that  the  winters  were  far 
too  severe  to  allow  Teas  to  feel  thoroughly  at  home. 

Therefore  he  felt  disposed  to  regard  from  the  rosarians’  point  of  view 
the  climate  of  Somerset  and  that  of  the  West  of  England  generally  as 
one  of  Nature’s  half-way  houses,  and  more  fitted  for  the  perfect 
cultivation  of  Hybrid  Teas  than  either  for  Hybrid  Perpetuals  or  Teas. 
Still  the  fact  remained  that  without  coddling  the  plants,  but  by 
supplying  reasonable  protection  to  them,  we  so  far  succeeded  in 
contending  with  the  elements,  that  at  no  Continental  Rose  show  were 
finer  Tea  Roses  to  be  seen  than  were  annually  exhibited  at  the  leading 
shows  in  England.  For  affording  protection  against  winter  frosts  his 
experience  was  in  favour  of  dry  Ferns  or  leaves  for  beds,  and  nets  or 
Spruce  branches  for  walls.  In  one  winter  mice  made  nests  into  the  hay 
which  protected  many  of  his  wall  trees,  and  completely  barked  many 
Mar^chal  Niels,  but  he  saved  all  but  one  by  pruning  below  the  gnawed 
bark. 

Speaking  of  the  manure  used,  Mr.  Gray  said  in  less  than  three  years, 
prior  to  1889,  he  had  applied  more  than  1300  tons  of  cow,  pig,  and  horse 
manure  to  his  ground,  to  say  nothing  of  hoof  parings,  brewers’  grains 
sheep  manure,  half-inch  bones,  fish  guano,  and  crushed  bones.  During 
last  summer  he  agreed  to  purchase  a  few  loads  of  putrid  horse  flesh, 
with  the  result  that  upon  its  delivery  one  of  his  men  fled  in  terror.  He 
had  dug,  trenched,  and  worked  the  ground  over  and  over  again,  incorpo¬ 
rating  with  it  burnt  earth,  road  scrapings,  150  tons  of  virgin  soil,  and 
200  tons  of  decayed  turf.  With  the  exception  of  pig  manure,  of  which 
Roses  were  fond,  he  endeavoured  to  let  alone  too  strong  abominations, 
but  within  the  last  five  years,  in  addition  to  the  manure  mentioned 
previously,  500  tons  of  ordinary  farmyard  refuse  had  been  given  to  his 
trees  with  heavy  consignments  of  oyster  shells,  finely  ground  down, 
burnt  earth,  about  a  dozen  tons  of  wool  waste  with  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  half  wool  half  cotton  waste,  hoof  parings,  a  ton  of  horn 
shavings,  with  3  tons  of  feathers,  lime,  and  soot. 

Describing  the  walls  at  Beaulieu  as  “royal  preserves”  for  Teas  Mr. 
Gray  mentioned  that  all  the  trees  on  the  walls  are  attached  to  wires. 
Among  the  varieties  cultivated  on  the  walls  “  imperator  primus  ”  stands 
Mardchal  Niel.  The  first  blooms  on  the  walls  are  nearly  all  over  by  the 
10th  July,  although  on  standards,  planted  in  shady  places,  Maifichal  Niels 
continue  to  afford  smaller  blooms  off  and  on  through  the  summer. 
These  standards  are  supported  by  stout  posts  firmly  planted.  To 
encourage  the  shooting  of  laterals  all  the  most  vigorous  branches  of  the 
Marechal  Niels  had  been  bent  right  round  and  tied  to  supports.  In 
various  sheltered  places  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  had  been  planted  on  the 
walls.  Another  acknowledged  queen  was  Souvenir  d’Elise  Varden, 
but  this  variety  was  not  planted  on  the  walls  because  it  bloomed  quite 
early  enough. 

Detailing  the  other  varieties  he  grows,  Mr.  Gray  remarked  that  in 
The  Bride  we  have  a  diamond  of  the  first  water.  Marie  Van  Houtte 
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was  another  Rose  which  loved  the  wall.  If  there  were  a  north  wall  at 
Beaulieu  he  would  cover  it  with  this  variety,  Anna  Olivier, 
Madame  Lambard,  and  other  such  thin-petalled  Boses.  While  he  urged 
that  the  warmth  and  shelter  afforded  by  walls  must  be  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  and  therefore  to  the  flower,  on  the  other  hand 
certain  disadvantages  were  perceptible — for  instance,  in  such  a  season 
as  last  year  the  flowering  was  over  long  before  the  period  for  the  shows. 
Undoubtedly  standard  Teas,  whether  grown  on  or  off  walls,  usually 
produced  much  finer  blooms  than  dwarfs  or  Briar  cuttings — indeed,  to 
grow  some  of  the  smaller  varieties  of  Teas  to  perfection,  such  as 
Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet,  Ethel  Brownlow,  and  others,  it  is  necessary 
to  cultivate  them  on  standards,  and  even  Madame  Cusin  and  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Varden  never  seemed  to  put  forth  all  their  strength  as  they  did 
when  grown  upon  standards. — (“  Bath  Chronicle.”) 


DECORATIVE  BRITISH  FERNS. 

The  Shield  Ferns  (Polystichum). 

{^Contimied  from  page  238). 

Though  the  Polystichum  family  is  by  no  means  a  large  one,  three 
out  of  our  forty  odd  native  species  of  Ferns  belong  to  it ;  these  are  the 
Holly  Fern  (P.  lonchitis),  the  Hard  Shield  Fern  (P.  aculeatum),  and 
the  Soft  Snield  Fern  (P.  angulare),  the  last  being  treated  as  a  form  of 
P,  aculeatum  by  many  botanists.  From  the  standpoint  of  decoration 
the  Holly  Fern  has  little  practical  value,  since  though  undoubtedly 
very  pretty,  with  its  dark  green  spiny  rigid  once-divided  fronds,  it  has 
sported  very  sparsely,  only  one  good  crested  form  existing,  and  as  a 
thorough  mountain  Fern  is  too  apt  to  go  wrong  under  lowland  culture 
to  be  very  useful  in  the  direction  indicated.  Its  chief  foe  is  drought, 
both  aerial  and  terrestrial,  its  home  being  among  the  clouds. 

Both  the  other  species,  however,  are  found  at  lower  levels,  and  are 
not  only  so  amenable  to  culture  as  to  be  easily  grown,  but  their 
perfectly  evergreen  nature,  and  above  all  their  immense  fertility  in 
handsome  spores,  entitle  them  to  the  first  place  in  the  consideration  of 
the  British  Fern  lover.  So  much  so,  indeed,  is  this  the  case  that  every 
connoisseur  drifts  sooner  or  later  into  the  position  of  Polystichum 
fancier  par  excellence,  assuming  always  that  the  space  at  his  command 
permits  the  full  indulgence  of  his  hobby.  This  obviously  is  a  condition 
sine  qua  non.  since  many  of  the  best  varieties  are  of  spreading  habit, 
and  with  their  yard-long  fronds  radiating  from  a  common  centre 
demand  individually  considerable  space  for  their  due  development. 

The  normal  form  of  Shield  Fern  is  easily  discriminated  from  other 
species  by  the  pinnules  or  secondary  divisions  being  shaped  like  a  mitten 
or  fingerless  glove,  fringed  more  or  less  with  sharp  points.  In  the  Hard 
Shield  Fern  (P.  aculeatum)  these  are  larger  and  of  a  glossier  harder  make 
than  in  P.  angulare.  The  fructification  is  dot  like,  each  spore  heap 
being  covered  by  a  mushroom-shaped  indusium  attached  by  its  centre  to 
the  frond  by  a  short  stalk.  As  this  cover  is  perfectly  round,  the  Fern, 
apart  from  the  spiny  character  described,  is  easily  discriminated  from 
the  Buckler  Ferns,  in  which  it  is  so  deeply  notched  as  to  be  distinctly 
kidney  shaped.  The  fronds  are  long  and  narrow,  rising  some  3  feet  or 
more  high,  twice  divided,  symmetrically  arranged  round  a  circular 
crown,  and  profusely  covered  with  overlapping  brown  scales,  which 
under  a  strong  lens  are  seen  to  be  very  beautiful  specimens  of  Nature’s 
lacework.  Both  species  are  thorough  ground  Ferns,  lining  sloping 
banks  and  hedgerows  in  shady  damp  positions,  but  avoiding  actual 
boggy  places.  Under  culture,  therefore,  good  drainage  is  an  essential. 
In  many  parts  of  the  western  counties  P.  angulare  is  found  profusely 
associated  with  the  Harts-tongue  in  the  hedgerows  ;  but  as  we  approach 
the  north  it  becomes  scarcer,  until  in  Scotland  it  is  comparatively 
quite  rare,  P.  aculeatum  taking  its  place  sparsely  in  the  burnsides. 

For  the  reasons  above  given  no  species  probably  has  received  so 
much  attention  from  the  varietal  point  of  view  as  this,  such  ardent 
workers  as  the  late  Colonel  A.  M.  Jones  of  Clifton,  Dr.  E.  F.  Fox  of 
Bristol,  Mr.  Carbonell  of  Usk,  all  alas  !  having  now  joined  the  majority, 
Messrs.  G.  B.  Wollaston  and  E.  J.  Lowe,  who  are  still  with  us,  having 
made  more  or  less  a  specialty  of  the  culture  of  both  the  hard  and  soft 
forms.  Hence  while  we  owe  a  large  number  of  beautiful  varieties  to 
the  keen  eyes  of  assiduous  hunters,  a  very  large  per-centage  of  extant 
variations  are  due  to  selective  culture  from  their  spores.  It  is  to 
P.  angulare  that  we  owe  by  far  the  majority  of  natural  sports  and  cultural 
improvements,  though  it  is  to  P.  aculeatum  that  we  are  indebted  for  that 
beautiful  form  known  as  P.  ac.  pulcherrimum,  which,  mirabile  ilictu,  was 
found  by  a  farm  labourer  in  a  hedge  near  Chard,  Dorset,  close  to  the 
house  of  the  late  Dr.  Wills,  one  of  our  most  successful  collectors,  a 
curious  fact  indeed  that  it  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  such  an 
ardent  hunter  on  his  own  particular  ground.  As  this  Fern  is  perfectly 
barren  it  is  naturally  very  rare,  though  it  yields  a  fair  number  of  offsets, 
which  are  eagerly  acquired.  In  this  form  the  mittens  are  very  slenderly 
elongated,  and  the  side  divisions  also  terminate  in  extenuated  tips 
towards  the  end  of  the  frond  ;  these  pinnae  curve  inwards  near  the 
midribs,  and  overlap  each  other,  forming  a  perfectly  unique  termination 
of  exceeding  grace. 

The  crested  forms  of  P.  aculeatum  are  not  numerous,  but  embrace 
some  very  fine  ones.  P.  ac.  Abbottae  and  acrocladon  are  by  far  the  best ; 
the  former  is  a  gem  of  neat  but  bold  cristation.  Undoubtedly  the 
most  interesting  form  in  this  species,  or  rather  between  this  species  and 
P.  angulare,  is  a  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe.  This  is  a  narrow 
cruciate  variety,  the  side  divisions  being  in  duplicate  or  triplicate  and 
radiating  from  point  of  attachment  to  stalk,  a  character  possessed 


exactly  by  the  P.  angulare  parents,  the  spores  of  which  were  sown  with 
a  somewhat  dense  form  of  P.  aculeatum  (P.  ac.  var.  densum),  to  which  it 
was  communicated  by  cross-fertilisation.  This  was  the  first  undoubted 
instance  of  hybridisation.  Of  course  the  effect  produced  places  the  facts 
beyond  all  cavil,  especially  as  seedling  plants  begin  as  P.  ac.  densum, 
and  only  assume  the  other  character  as  adult  plants. 

Of  P.  angulare  no  less  than  394  forms  are  described  by  Mr.  Lowe’s 
recent  lists,  of  which  236  were  found  wild,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that 
it  well  repays  the  variety  hunter,  since  with  very  few  exceptions  these 
wild  finds  surpass  the  sub-varieties  raised  from  them  and  named  as 
distinct,  embracing  as  these  latter  do  a  good  percentage  of  crosses  of 
doubtful  merit.  In  this  species,  as  in  Athyrium,  the  chief  varietal 
sections  are  the  cristate  or  tasselled,  and  the  plumose  or  extra  feathery, 
and  it  is  in  this  latter  section  that  the  greatest  triumphs  of  selective 
culture  have  been  arrived  at,  viz.,  the  divisilobum  plumosum  class 
raised  by  the  late  Colonel  A.  M.  Jones  and  Dr.  E.  F.  Fox  from  a  far 
inferior  wild  plant.  So  immense  indeed  was  the  stride  in  this  case 
that  Dr.  Fox  could  not  credit  the  parentage  until  a  second  sowing 
was  made  with  like  result.  The  best  of  these  plants  include  P.  a. 
Baldwin!,  densum,  laxum,  and  imbricatum,  all  of  which  are  perfect 
marvels  of  delicate  dissection  coupled  with  amplitude  of  frondage. 
Baldwin!  is  the  “  kalothrix  ”  of  the  species,  the  ultimate  divisions  being 
almost  hairlike,  while  “  imbricatum  ”  is  extremely  dense  and  of  much 
harder  character.  “  Densum,”  however,  is  hard  to  beat,  and  we  must 
consequently  bracket  all  these  together  as  the  three  best.  Mr.  Pearson 
of  Chilwell  raised  some  grand  plumose  forms  which  rank  as  a  good 
second,  and  have  the  further  advantage  of  bearing  bulbils  freely,  which 
the  others  do  very  sparely  indeed,  and  hence  are  rare  as  well  as  precious. 
Though  reputed  sterile  I  have  succeeded  in  the  case  of  “  densum,” 
not  only  in  finding  solitary  spore  cases  with  the  aid  of  a  good  lens  and 
plenty  of  patience,  but  we  have  raised  three  plants  from  spores  which 
though  young  promise  to  be  thoroughbreds  and  worthy  of  the  stock  they 
spring  from. 

Among  the  best  of  the  wild  plumosums  are  P.  ang.  Pateyi  and 
Wollastoni,  the  former  a  most  delicate  textured  and  perfectly  barren 
form,  i.e.,  a  true  plumosum,  the  latter  a  splendid  robust  grower  and 
sparingly  fertile.  P.  a.  plumosum  grande  (Jones'),  raised  from  same 
sjurce  as  Mr.  Fox’s  plants,  is  very  handsome.  With  regard  to  the 
crested  forms  there  are  so  many  as  to  constitute  a  veritable  embarras 
de  richesses,  and  we  can  obviously  only  pick  out  a  few  of  the  more 
striking.  P.  a.  cristatum,  No.  10  (IVoUaston),  is  very  neatly  crested  at 
the  sides  with  a  heavy  terminal  tassel,  a  very  fine  regular  grower. 
Grandiceps  (Talbots),  grandiceps  (Moly),  and  nudicaule  grandiceps 
(Barrand),  are  the  best  of  the  heavy  crested  or  grandiceps  section. 
P.  a  cristatum.  cristato  gracile  (Gray),  mulcilobum  cristatum  ^Jbwes), 
Thompson*,  Wilisi,  and  last  but  not  least  percristatum  (Moly),  are  all 
gems  of  first  water,  the  latter  having  the  pinnules  crested,  as  in  a  minor 
degree  has  cristato  gracile  (Gray). 

Several  curious  forms  called  brachiato  cristatum,  and  quite  peculiar 
to  this  species,  have  been  found  in  which  the  frond  splits  up  near  the 
base  into  three,  forming  a  sort  of  trident  with  heavy  bunch  crests  at 
each  point.  P.  a.  brachiato  cristatum  (6* my),  and  ditto  (Keall),  are  the 
two  most  striking,  the  latter,  to  my  mind,  especially  so.  A  form  called 
Kitsonae  a  little  akin  to  these,  does  not  seem  to  know  its  own  mind, 
assuming  quite  different  forms  of  frond  at  different  times,  and  hence  is 
more  curious  than  beautiful.  P.  a.  Wakeleyanum  is  a  cruciate  form 
with  a  crested  tip  ;  several  cruciate  finds  are  chronicled,  but  this  is 
certainly  the  best.  It  has  been  the  ambition  of  many  raisers  to  cross 
this  with  a  crested  form,  and  so  arrive  at  a  parellel  with  a.  f.-f.  Victorias, 
but  so  far  success  has  not  been  reaped,  so  Nature  here  at  one  stride  has 
far  surpassed  the  result  of  man’s  best  combinations.  Some  very  charm¬ 
ing  congested  forms  are  P.  a.  Lyelli,  a  little  gem  only  a  few  inches 
high ;  P.  a.  parvissimum  (a  misnomer,  since  it  grows  18  inches  high)  ; 
congestum  and  crispatum,  all  dense  and  compact. 

As  a  sub-section  of  the  plumose  forms  we  must  by  no  means  forget 
the  pulcherrimums.  of  which  five  finds  are  recorded — viz.,  P.  a.  pulch. 
(Moly,  Wills,  Padley),  and  Thompson’s,  plus  Moly’s  marvellous  varie- 
gatum.  In  all  these  the  lower  pinnules  are  much  elongated  and  sickle¬ 
shaped,  giving  the  frond  a  very  ornate  appearance.  The  chief  interest¬ 
ing  feature,  however,  is  that  these  attenuated  tips  are  capable  of 
developing  prothalli — i.e.,  the  small  green  scales  usually  produced  by 
the  spores  as  the  first  steo  in  reproduction,  so  that,  if  laid  down  upon 
the  soil  new  Ferns  can  be  developed.  This  peculiarity  has  been  termed 
“  apospory,”  and  seems  associated  in  this  family  solely  with  this 
varietal  type.  Padley’s,  Wills’,  and  Moly’s  forms  have  all  produced  it,  but 
Thompson’s,  so  far,  we  believe,  remains  to  be  tested.  In  addition  to  the 
true  plumosum,  a  number  of  decomposite  varieties  exists,  in  which  the 
fronds  are  extremely  divided  but  hardly  extra  leafy.  Of  these.  P.  a. 
tripinnatum  decompositum  splendens  (Jones),  and  d.  s.  (Moly), 

are  the  best  typical  forms.  The  proliferum  section  is  interesting,  as 
bearing  bulbils  more  or  less  freely  in  the  axils  of  the  pinnm,  and  even  of 
the  pinnules.  P.  a.  proliferum  AUchini  is  a  long  narrow  form  well  known 
in  the  trade,  its  easy  propagarion  having  actually  rendered  it  a  market 
Fern  despite  its  British  origin.  P.  a.  p.  Wollastoni,  Crawfordianum, 
Henley*,  Footi,  and  cristatum  (Ivery)  are  all  good  ;  the  last  a  beautiful 
crested  aud  very  proliferous  form  waich  ought  to  be  as  common  as 
AUchini  if  justice  were  done  to  it. 

Space  fails  me  to  dilate  upon  a  hundred  others,  such  as  the  rotundatum 
finds  with  round  pinnules  ;  linearies,  thread-like  in  their  attenuation ; 
setosums  profusely  set  with  fine  br. sties ;  perserratums,  a  series  of 
beautiful  serrulate  gems,  and  many  more,  but  I  opine  enough  has  been 
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said  to  demonstrate  the  versatility  of  the  species  and  its  capacity  for 
justifying  our  heading  of  Decorative  British  Ferns  to  the  full.  Here, 
again,  our  little  islands  have  yielded  hundreds  of  pretty  sports,  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  though  the  identical  species  is  widely  spread, 
has  managed  to  send  us  the  magnificent  contribution  of  one.  — 
C.  T.  Dbueby,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Lectube  on  Pbimulas. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  local  horticultural  societies  of  the 
kingdom  that  seems  to  realise  there  are  other  and  higher  duties  for  it 
to  discharge  than  is  found  in  the  mere  holding  of  flower  shows.  It  has 
an  excellent  inspiring  spirit  in  the  person  of  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Thornton 
of  Beckenham,  who  annually  arranges  a  series  of  lecture  meetings  held 
in  the  public  hall.  The  concluding  one  of  the  winter  season  was  given 
in  that  place  on  Thursday  of  last  week  by  Mr.  A.  Dean  of  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  who  discoursed  to  a  large  and  greatly  interested  audience  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  concerning  the  “  Hardy  Primrose  and  its  Allies.” 

The  Vicar  of  Beckenham  presided,  and  in  introducing  the  lecturer 
referred  to  the  singular  coincidence  that  it  was  Primrose  Day,  but  stated 
that  the  fact  had  no  political  significance.  This  was  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Dean,  who  said  that  the  date  was  fixed  for  his  convenience,  and  he  had 
to  admit  with  due  humiliation  that  he  had  no  knowledge  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  day  until  that  morning.  He  pointed  out  that  florists  had 
not  the  least  of  concern  in  the  Primrose  as  a  political  emblem,  except 
there  was  the  belief  that  for  them  there  was  no  money  in  it.  Botanists 
did  strongly  object,  on  the  ground  that  the  employment  of  the  flower  in 
that  way  might  ultimately  lead  to  its  extinction  as  a  wild  plant.  That 
was,  however,  a  matter  in  which  botanists  were  not  to  be  held  blameless, 
for  they,  or  at  least  sham  imitators,  were  rapidly  clearing  the  country 
of  many  rare  hardy  plants,  and  thus  all  lovers  of  natural  beauty 
sufiEered. 

Mr.  Dean  then  dealt  with  numerous  British  and  imported  species 
that  are  easiest  to  grow,  described  their  characteristics,  dwelling 
es^cially  on  those  that  were  esteemed  the  originators  of  the  garden 
Primrose,  Polyanthus,  and  Auricula  ;  also  upon  the  beautiful  floriferous 
forms  of  floribunda,  obconica,  and  Sieboldi,  all  so  valuable  as  greenhouse 
plants. 

Then  turning  to  garden  varieties,  the  show  forms  of  the  Auricula 
were  described,  especially  the  points  of  edged  and  self  flowers,  also 
Alpines,  laced,  fancy,  double,  and  border  sections ;  these  latter  were 
strongly  commended,  not  only  for  their  remarkable  hardiness,  growing 
freely  in  any  soil,  but  also  for  their  great  variety  and  spring  beauty. 
Then  came  the  gold  laced  Polyanthuses,  the  different  forms  of  red  and 
black  grounds,  the  proper  markings  of  lacing  as  needed  by  the  florists, 
and  some  of  the  best  illustrative  kinds  were  described.  Next  came  that 
wondrously  beautiful  section  the  border  or  fancy  varieties,  with  all  their 
varied  forms  and  colours,  including  the  finest  forms  of  flowers.  The 
Hose-in-Hose,  Jack-in-the-Green,  double,  and  other  sections,  their  proper 
culture  being  fully  detailed.  Mr.  Dean  very  strongly  advised  all 
present  who  had  gardens,  large  or  small,  to  grow  some  of  these  charming 
hardy  spring  flowers. 

Finally  the  true  forms  of  Primrose,  both  single  and  double,  were  dealt 
with.  The  origin  of  the  fine  Bed  font  strain  of  singles  was  mentioned, 
and  their  nature  and  properties.  It  was  specially  emphasised  that  the 
true  Primrose  strain  was  not  to  be  confounded,  as  is  so  commonly  the 
CMC,  with  the  Polyanthus.  It  was  true  that  constant  breeding  from  seed 
did  create  forms  of  both  sections  that  had  some  of  the  features  of  both, 
but  careful  selection  could  keep  both  strains  fairly  true.  The  Primrose 
would,  if  well  done,  not  only  bloom  nearly  all  the  winter  if  open,  but 
were  always  fully  a  month  earlier  to  profusely  bloom  than  were  the 
Polyanthuses. 


The  doubles  were  briefly  described,  the  lecturer  stating  that  there 
were  at  least  a  dozen  distinct  forms  in  cultivation,  but  they  preferred 
a  moist  climate  best.  Of  these  it  was  said  that  many  had  been  in 
existence  for  generations,  that  they  were  probably  originated  by  the 
Dutch  or  Flemings,  and  that  they  could  only  have  come  from  good  single 
forms.  On  the  motion  of  the  vicar  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
to  the  lecturer.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Arnott  was  also  thanked  for  his  kindness 
in  presiding. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Co.  exhibited  a  basket  of  charming  border 
Polyanthuses,  double  crimson  Primroses,  Primula  Sieboldi,  marvellous 
trusses  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  very  fine  flowers  of  Carnation  Miss 
Cannell,  a  truss  of  Canna  Queen  Charlotte,  and  some  samples  of 
Broccoli  Latest  of  All.  Mr.  Webster,  Helsby  Park  Gardens,  showed 
a  beautiful  bouquet  of  Polyanthuses  and  foliage,  and  Mr.  Boatwright, 
Langley  Court  Gardens,  showed  good  plants  of  Primroses  and 
Polyanthuses. 


LIVERPOOL  NOTES. 

Bkoccoli. 

In  noting  the  remarks  on  Broccoli  in  your  two  last  issues  I  may  say 
that  I  have  never  had  for  many  years  such  a  supply  as  the  present. 
Although  registering  30°  of  frost  at  one  time  during  the  winter  the 
plants  stood  the  test  well,  and  I  only  lost  about  3  per  cent,  out  of  a 
plantation  consisting  of  some  500  plants.  The  seed  was  sown  the  first 
week  in  April,  1893,  and  when  the  early  Potatoes  were  lifted  the  ground 
was  levelled  and  made  ready  for  the  Broccoli.  Some  plants  had  become 
tall,  and  were  too  much  to  put  in  with  a  dibble,  so  a  spade  was  used. 
The  plants  soon  made  progress,  and  have  scarcely  ever  suffered  from 
the  frost.  I  attribute  the  success  to  planting  them  in  a  slanting  posi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  not  then  the  same  facility  for  winter  rains  and  frost  to 
lodge  at  the  base  of  the  leaves. 

The  succession,  too,  has  been  very  good,  commencing  with  Michael¬ 
mas  White.  Then  followed  Snow’s,  afterwards  Vanguard,  a  good  hardy 
sort.  Of  Model  I  never  lost  a  plant ;  Safeguard  followed,  and  I 
was  cutting  fine  heads  in  March.  Last  year  and  this  I  have  tried  two 
sorts  for  April  cutting — viz.,  April  Queen  and  Mammoth.  The  former 
is  rather  tall,  but  gives  fine  heads  of  snowy  whiteness,  whilst  the  latter 
is  the  dwarfest  and  hardiest  of  all  Broccoli,  and  was  the  only  variety 
that  stood  the  winter  of  1892.  Leamington  is  just  turning  in,  and  with 
Late  Queen  I  finish  the  Broccoli  season. 

Livebpool  Hokticultuhal  Association. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Wm.  Brown  Street 
Museum,  Liverpool,  when  a  paper,  on  “  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  for 
Exhibition,”  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson,  gardener  to  J.  C. 
Sinclair,  Esq.,  Sefton  Park.  The  essay  was  brief  and  to  the  point ;  the 
soil,  potting,  treatment  during  winter,  and  preparing  them  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  being  ably  dealt  with.  At  the  close  a  discussion  ensued,  being 
taken  part  in  by  Messrs.  Pinnington,  Sargent,  Bennett,  Massey,  Stoney, 
and  Agnew,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  White)  adding  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  evening  by  his  eloquent  remarks.  Owing  to  ill  health,  Mr.  Edwd. 
Bridge,  who  was  appointed  Secretary  at  the  annual  meeting,  has  been 
obliged  to  resign,  the  post  being  again  taken  by  Mr.  W,  Dickson,  the 
late  Secretary.  The  summer  Show  will  be  held  on  August  the  4th  and 
6th,  in  Sefton  Park. 

Pyrus  japonic  a. 

With  me  this  season  the  above  beautiful  flowering  plant  has  been 
especially  fine,  the  low  walls  glowing  with  masses  of  scarlet 
whilst  it  has  been  in  bloom.  A  large  old  plant,  which  is  planted  on 
some  rockwork  and  overhanging  a  portion  of  our  lake,  has  been  very 
effective.  It  receives  no  pruning,  and  always  blooms  freely  ;  but  where 
a  plant  is  trained  to  a  wall  a  judicious  use  of  the  knife  is  very  necessary 
to  keep  the  shoots  well  furnished  with  good  growth. — R.  P.  R. 


R.H.S.  EXAMINATION  IN  HORTICULTURE,  MAY  1st. 

CENTRES. 


1,  London  (R.H.S.  Offices,  117,  Vic¬ 

toria  Street,  S.W.). 

2,  Aldenham,  Herts  (Technical  In¬ 

stitute). 

3,  Watford  (Public  Library). 

4,  Royston,  Herts. 

5,  Broxbourne,  Herts. 

6,  Batley  (District  School). 

7,  Cambridge. 

8,  Barrowmore,  Cheshire. 

9,  Plymouth. 

10,  Gloucester  (School  of  Science). 

11,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 

12,  Deal,  Kent. 

13,  Swanley  College,  Kent. 

14,  Dereham,  Norlolk. 

15,  York. 


16,  Preston,  Lancashire. 

17,  Stafford  (Public  Hall). 

18,  Southampton. 

19,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

20,  Wolverhampton  (Free  Library). 

21,  Bsdworth  (Central  Schools). 

22,  Leicester  (Old  Town  Hall). 

23,  Milvern,  Worcestershire. 

24,  Addlestone,  Surrey  (St.  Paul’s 

Schools). 

25,  Hook,  Surrey  (National  School). 

26,  Faruhatn. 
il,  Banff,  N.B. 

28,  Dundee  (Technical  Institute). 
i9,  Edinburgh  (Heriot  Watt  College) 
SO,  Peebles. 


The  above  are  the  centres,  so  far,  at  which  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Examination  in  Horticulture  will  be  held  on  May  Ist,  from 
7  to  9.30  P.M.  It  will  be  seen  that  an  examination  will  be  held  in 
London  at  the  Society’s  Offices,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  so  that 
gardeners  in  and  around  London  may  have  an  opportunity  of  sitting 
by  paying  the  usual  fee  of  33. 


April  26,  1894. 
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The  Weather  in  London. — The  past  week  has  been  characterised 
by  changeable  weather  in  the  metropolis.  Sunday  was  fine  but  cold, 
especially  at  night,  and  early  on  Monday  similar  weather  prevailed, 
changing  to  rain  towards  the  evening.  Tuesday  was  fine,  but  rained 
heavily  during  the  afternoon.  Wednesday  opened  wet,  but  at  the 
time  of  going  to  press  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  change. 

-  Manchester  Horticultural  Society.  —  We  understand 

that  the  Earl  of  Derby  will  open  the  Exhibition  of  the  Manchester 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  on  May  11th,  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  will 
preside  at  the  annual  dinner,  which  will  take  place  in  the  gardens  at 
4  P.M.  on  the  same  day. 

- Crystal  Palace  Summer  Show. — The  summer  Exhinition 

of  plants  and  flowers  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  May  9th  and 
lOth.  We  are  informed  that  the  entries  close  May  2nd,  and  intending 
exhibitors  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  schedules  should  apply  to 
Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Superintendent,  Gardens  Department,  Crystal 
Palace,  S.E, 

-  Death  of  Mr.  James  Simpson. — Mr.  Alfred  Watkins 

announces  with  sincere  regret  that  his  late  respected  partner,  Mr.  James 
Simpson,  died  on  11th  April,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  after  six 
months’  illness.  The  business  will  be  carried  on  as  usual,  under  the 
same  name  of  Watkins  &  Simpson,  and  with  the  same  staff  as 
heretofore; 

-  Work  on  Structural  Botany, — We  have  received  from 

Messrs.  Black  “An  Introduction  to  Structural  Botany,’’  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Scott 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  In  dealing  with  the  subject  three  typical 
plants  have  been  selected — the  Wallflower,  the  White  Lily,  and  the 
Spruce  Fir,  For  those  students  who  have  already  acquired  an  elemen¬ 
tary  knowledge  of  botany  in  general,  and  are  desirous  of  more  deeply 
pursuing  the  subject  on  special  lines,  the  work  is  to  be  recommended  as 
being  a  simplified  exposition  of  the  structural  branch  of  the  science. 
For  absolute  beginners  it  is  apparently  not  intended,  as  it  either  sub¬ 
ordinates  or  leaves  untouched  the  important  aspects  of  physiology 
and  system. 

-  Triteleia  uniflora,  and  T.  uniflora  pallida. — In  the 

midland  districts  and  near  the  large  manufacturing  towns  these  very 
pretty  early  blooming  bulbous  plants  grow  and  flower  admirably  and 
are  perfectly  hardy,  growing  out  in  the  borders  undisturbed  and  through 
the  month  of  April.  Each  cluster  is  a  mass  of  white  and  lilac  tinted 
white  flowers,  and  is  also  a  pretty  plant  for  pot  culture.  They  are  not 
generally  known,  and  well  deserve  more  general  cultivation . 

-  A  Hybrid  Auricula. — About  five  years  since  a  seedling 

hybrid  was  raised  in  the  Kings’  Norton  Nurseries  near  Birmingham,  the 
presumed  result  of  a  cross  betwixt  a  white-edged  florists’  variety  of 
Auricula  and  Primula  marginata.  It  flowered  in  1892  and  again  in 
1893,  and  a  plant  in  bloom  was  exhibited  at  the  Narcissus  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  Birmingham,  April  18th  and  19th,  by  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons, 
the  raisers,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  The  habit  partakes 
very  much  of  the  Auricula,  with  deeply  serrated  powdered  foliage, 
with  a  good  sized  truss  of  medium-sized,  well-formed.  Auricula- 
like  flowers,  of  a  pleasing,  blue,  lilac-tinted  colour  with  a  small 
light  eye. — D. 

-  Kew  Gardens.  —  Favoured  by  the  somewhat  exceptional 

season  vegetation  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  is  already  far  advanced. 
The  Horse  Chestnut  trees  have  almost  completely  assumed  their  summer 
aspect,  and  the  inflorescence  is  even  beginning  to  be  apparent  upon  the 
dark  background  of  the  foliage.  In  places  the  Magnolia  conspicua 
is  still  noticeable  by  its  profusion  of  large  but  rapidly  falling  flowers. 
Apart  from  the  Narcissi,  Primroses,  and  Anemones  which  are  scattered 
among  the  grass,  the  most  prominent  floral  feature  is  the  blossoms  of  the 
different  species  of  Pyrus — Pollveria,  spectabilis,  and  baccata.  Many 
of  the  large  timber  trees  are  also  in  the  flowering  stage,  and  serve  as 
an  interesting  study.  The  Wych  Elm  still  retains  in  festoons  part  of 
its  curious  inflorescence  known  as  “  locks  and  keys,’’  and  the  Hop 


Hornbeam  (Ostrya  carpinifolia)  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  by  its 
multitude  of  evenly  distributed  Hazel-like  catkins.  Oa  the  wall  fronting 
the  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  the  agglomerated  purple  masses  of 
the  now  blossoming  Ceanothus  rigidus  are  worth  investigation.  Fourteen 
beds  of  Tulips  enliven  the  vista  of  the  main  walk,  which  terminates  in 
a  large  concentrical  arrangement  of  Auriculas,  Phlox  and  Alyssum 
saxatile  liberally  interspersed  with  numerous  varieties  of  Tulips.  Given 
a  warm  and  sunny  afternoon,  visitors  to  the  gardens  will  find  themselves 
amply  repaid  for  their  trouble  in  going  to  Kew. 

-  USTILAGO  Vaillanti. — Through  an  error  in  transcription  on 

the  part  of  one  of  my  correspondents,  the  name  of  this  fungus  which 
attacks  the  Chionodoxas  and  allied  plants  appears  on  page  298  as 
Ustularia.  The  above  is  the  correct  name. — S.  Arnott. 

-  Queen  Wasps. — If  present  appearances  portend  anything,  we 

may  expect  a  great  plague  of  wasps  again  this  season.  Within  the  past 
fortnight  I  have  already  paid  for  destroying  151  queen  wasps,  some  of 
which  were  unusually  large  and  full  of  brood.  Many  were  caught 
around  the  Gooseberry  bushes  among  the  bees,  and  on  removing  old 
fermenting  material  from  an  outdoor  Rhubarb  bed  some  were  found 
I  crawling  out  of  their  winter  quarters. — A.  Alderman,  Effingham  Hill, 
Dorking. 

-  Bedfont  Yellow  Wallflower. — This  fine  form  was  one 

of  my  own  selections,  made  after  some  patient  waiting,  several  years  ago, 
and  was  then  certificated  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  It 
grows  about  13  inches  in  height,  has  very  stout  stems,  and  carries  large 
spikes  of  the  finest  flowers  of  a  deep  yellow — indeed,  almost  orange 
colour  ;  the  leafage  is  as  dark  as  is  that  of  the  blood-red  form.  I  saw  a 
large  breadth  of  this  in  bloom  at  Bedfont  the  other  day,  where  it  was 
remarkably  effective. — A.  D. 

- Biennials  from  Cuttings. — Biennials  are  often  more  easily 

propagated  from  cuttings  than  by  sowing  seed  ;  besides,  when  good 
strains  of  flowers  are  secured  there  is  no  fear  of  them  being  lost  and 
inferior  ones  substituted,  as  is  often  the  case  when  seed  is  wholly 
depended  upon.  Cuttings  from  biennials  require  little  or  no  prepara¬ 
tion  further  than  breaking  them  off  with  a  heel,  then  either  planting  at 
once  in  their  permanent  places  or  in  nursery  beds.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  start  with  Wallflowers  and  Sweet  Williams. — W.  T. 

-  Chislehurst  Gardeners’  Association.— The  members  of 

the  Chislehurst  Gardeners’  Association  brought  their  third  winter 
session  to  a  successful  close  last  week.  The  Association  numbers  seventy- 
four  members,  and  after  paying  all  expenses  a  balance  remains  in 
hand  of  £1  9s.  lid.  During  the  session  twenty-four  meetings  had 
been  held  and  twenty-one  papers  on  gardening  subjects  read.  The 
library,  which  was  added  last  year,  contains  sixty-two  volumes  of  books 
for  reference  on  gardening  matters,  which  have  been  largely  used  by 
the  members. 

-  Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign. — This  is  the  second  year 

I  have  grown  this  fine  Strawberry  in  pots  for  forcing.  It  forces  well, 
coming  into  flower  with  very  little  heat  and  produces  flne  handsome 
fruit  of  excellent  quality  ;  it  also  travels  well,  being  very  firm  and  not 
liable  to  get  bruised  in  packing.  In  size  and  shape  it  is  very  much 
like  that  well  known  variety  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  It  was  raised  by 
crossing  King  of  the  Earlies  and  Noble,  but  here  it  is  more  like  a  large 
Paxton,  and  in  my  opinion  is  much  superior  to  either  of  its  parents. 
I  consider  this  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  variety  ever  raised 
by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Laxton  of  Bedford,  either  for  growing  under  glass  or 
in  the  open  air. — J.  Smith,  Mentmore,  Bucks, 

-  Clematis  Montana. — The  pure  white  Jasmine-like  flowers 

of  this  flne  old  Clematis  are  now  just  unfolding  their  beauty,  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  in  warm  sunny  positions.  This 
plant  is  a  perfect  gem  among  creepers  for  covering  high  walls,  buildings, 
or  arches.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  grows  rapidly,  and  with  proper  treat¬ 
ment  flowers  abundantly  each  year.  In  dealing  with  young  plants,  the 
shoots  should  be  laid-in  regularly  from  4  to  6  inches  apart,  over  as  wide 
a  space  as  they  will  cover,  the  whole  length  of  growth  made  up  till 
the  end  of  July  being  retained  in  each  succeeding  year  till  the  allotted 
space  is  covered,  afterwards,  by  pinching  the  young  growths  to  within 
a  couple  of  inches  of  their  base,  a  mass  of  spurs  studded  with 
flower  buds  is  formed ;  but  to  have  these  buds  properly  ripened,  it  is 
important  to  stop  the  young  shoots  before  they  have  grown  into  an 
entangled  mass,  otherwise  improper  ripening  will  prevent  free  flowering, 
— II.  Dunkin. 
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-  Destroying  Slugs. — There  are  many  recipes  for  destroying 

slugs  and  snails,  but  the  “  Revue  Horticole  ”  adds  another.  This  is  to 
place  on  the  ground,  around  anything  sown  or  planted,  a  thick  cord 
impregnated  with  sulphate  of  copper.  Simple  contact  with  the  cord  so 
treated  causes  the  death  of  all  insects  with  a  soft  or  slimy  body. 

-  Death  op  Mr.  John  Halliday. — Our  Scottish  readers  will 

learn  with  regret  of  the  death  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  Middle  Claydonj 
Winslow,  in  his  88th  year,  of  Mr.  John  Halliday,  formerly  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  at  Scone  Palace,  Perthshire.  Mr.  Halliday 
was  many  years  at  Scone,  and  was  well  known  to  horticulturists  in 
Scotland. 

- Johnson’s  Gardeners’  Dictionary,  —  We  have  received 

Part  8  of  the  above-mentioned  book,  which  completes  the  new  and 
enlarged  edition,  published  by  Messrs.  G,  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.O.  As  previously  mentioned  the  work  has  been 
thoroughly  revised.  A  list  of  “words  with  their  meanings  most 
frequently  used  as  specific  names  ’’  adds  to  the  value  of  this  desirable 
publication. 

-  A  Fine  Oak. — A  correspondent  writes  : — “  I  was  walking  the 

other  day  with  my  son  in  Hampton  Court  Home  Park,  and  we  came 
upon  an  Oak  tree  of  unusual  size.  Happening  to  have  a  ball  of  string 
with  me  we  measured  it,  with  the  following  result.  In  circumference, 
37  feet ;  diameter,  13  feet  5  inches  and  10  feet  7  inches.  The  tree  is 
hollow,  but  with  plenty  of  vitality  in  its  branches.  The  measurement 
was  taken  about  4  feet  from  the  ground .” 

-  Seakale  Root  Cuttings.  —  Last  January  Mr.  Herrin  of 

Dropmore  kindly  gave  me  a  fine  well-developed  Seakale  root,  grown 
from  a  cutting.  This,  with  the  side  roots  attached,  I  used  at  the  end  of 
February  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  lectures  on  Seakale  culture.  I 
planted  the  root  after  being  divested  of  its  several  side  roots  in  my 
garden  temporarily  for  use  again  during  the  past  week,  and  also  the 
root  cuttings.  These,  of  nearly  the  dimensions  of  my  little  finger,  being 
lifted  I  found  had  not  only  callused  over  at  the  top,  but  had  formed 
crowns,  while  no  roots  had  yet  been  formed,  but  were  evidently  on  the 
point  of  breaking ;  these  not  so  much  from  a  callus  as  from  the  ring 
which  divides  the  softer  bark,  which  is  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  from  the  centre  or  woody  substance  of  the  stem.  The  crowns, 
however,  have  been  formed  so  densely  that  I  can  count  from  twenty  to 
thirty  distinct.  That  fact  shows  not  only  the  importance  of  starting 
crown  growth  before  final  planting,  but  also  of  thinning  the 
crowns. — A.  D. 

- Broccoli  and  Early  Potatoes  in  Cornwall, — We  learn 

from  the  “  Western  Morning  News  ’’  that  the  Broccoli  season  in  Corn¬ 
wall  has  not  been  a  very  profitable  one.  The  crop  was  very  promising, 
but  the  sharp  frost  after  Christmas  played  havoc  with  the  plants,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  were  injured.  Large  numbers 
of  these  damaged  and  consequently  inferior  Broccoli  were  included 
among  the  crates  sent  to  the  great  markets,  and  this  fact  alone,  it  is 
believed,  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  low  prices  which  have  been 
since  realised.  Prices  have  been  very  low,  averaging  somewhere  about 
48.  a  crate,  containing  roughly  six  dozen  Broccoli,  and  latterly  the 
figure  has  been  as  low  as  3s.  It  is  a  gratification  to  know  that  there 
is  every  promise  of  an  early  and  plentiful  Potato  crop  for  West 
Cornwall.  The  young  plants  are  looking  healthy,  and  unless  a  sharp 
frost  sets  in  the  gardeners  will  receive  some  compensation  for  a  poor 
Broccoli  season . 

- -  Daffodils  Destroyed  by  Hailstones  in  Ireland. — Mr, 

Bedford  writes  me  from  Straffan,  Co.  Kildare  : — “  The  Daffodils  were 
really  fine,  but  they  were  all  destroyed  at  their  very  best.  On  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  3rd  inst.  we  had  a  terrible  thunderstorm  accompanied  with 
hail ;  it  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  Large  three-cornered  pieces  of  ice,  heavy 
as  marbles,  which  did  not  leave  a  perfect  bloom  in  the  place.  Many 
had  their  trumpets  cut  off,  and  all  had  their  petals  shot  away.  There 
was  a  glorious  bed  of  Emperor,  only  open  two  days  ;  they  were  nearly 
3  feet  high,  with  leaves  2  inches  wide.”  I  sympathise  with  my  old  friend. 
This  storm,  which  we  happily  escaped,  was  preceded  by  a  remarkable 
celestial  phenomena  on  the  night  of  March  the  30th.  Clouds  of  luminous 
vapour  rolled  up  from  the  north  to  the  zenith,  giving  the  appearance  of 
a  broad  belt  of  pale,  flickering  fire  in  the  heavens.  The  effect,  which 
continued  for  some  hours,  might  be  described  as  weird.  The  light  caused 
by  this  was  equivalent  to  the  full  moon,  but  no  shadow  was  thrown, 
giving  one  an  uncanny  feeling.  The  preceding  and  succeeding  nights 
were  dark.— E.  K. 


-  The  April  number  of  the  “Botanical  Magazine”  contains 

illustrations  of  Begonia  scabrida,  Veronica  cupressoides,  Aindepbo- 
phallus  Ellioti,  Trichopus  zelanicus,  and  Lowia  maxillaroides,  with  the 
usual  explanatory  annotations. 

- The  Cuckoo  and  Nightingale. — Mr.  A.  Alderman,  EflSng- 

ham  Hill,  Dorking,  writes  : — “  The  cuckoo  was  heard  here  on  the 
7th  inst.,  being  a  fortnight  earlier  than  last  year  ;  and  the  Nightingale 
on  the  9th.  Bats  also  have  been  seen  flying  about,  all  showing  the 
prospects  of  an  early  season,  even  for  this  usually  cold  district,  being 
at  an  altitude  of  700  feet  above  sea  level.” 

-  Technical  Education, — We  learn  from  “  Nature  ”  that  the 

Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  Cheshire  County  Council  have 
set  aside  £5000  towards  an  agricultural  college  in  Cheshire,  and  £1000 
for  the  furnishing  of  it.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
have  promised  the  sum  of  £1000  towards  the  fund,  and  an  offer  of  £500 
has  been  received  from  a  private  donor.  It  is  thought  that  £11,000 
would  be  required  for  the  college,  and  £1000  for  its  equipment. 

-  Hailstones  in  Australia. — An  Australian  contemporary 

to  hand  states  that  “  Angaston,  S.A.,  was  visited  in  March  by  a  hail¬ 
storm  of  unprecedented  violence.  The  hurricane  extended  in  width  for 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  in  the  very  heart  of  the  orchards  and 
vineyards.  Some  of  the  hailstones  weighed  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and 
perforated  roofs,  broke  the  glass  in  the  houses,  stripped  the  foliage  from 
the  vegetations,  and  beheaded  unfortunate  sparrows.  The  recreation 
grounds  presented  a  solid  mass  of  hailstones  as  large  as  marbles,  the 
whole  being  a  foot  in  depth.  Apples  covered  the  ground  in  all  directions. 
V egetables  were  hammered  into  salad.” 

-  Ipomcea  Woodi. — This  is  a  new  species  of  Bindweed  which  has 

lately  been  introduced  to  Kew  from  Natal,  and  which  is  likely  ta 
become  a  favourite  garden  plant.  Mr,  W.  Watson  informs  the  “  Garden 
and  Forest  ”  that  it  was  discovered  in  Zululand  by  Mr.  Medley  Wood, 
the  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Durban,  who  sent  living  examples 
of  it  to  Kew,  and  described  it  as  a  handsome  species  with  a  tuberous 
root,  a  perennial  woody  stem,  handsome,  heart-shaped,  purple-tinted 
leaves  6  inches  long,  and  short-stalked  clusters  of  large,  handsome,  bell¬ 
shaped,  rosy  purple  flowers.  The  plants  at  Kew  are  growing  freely, 
and  they  look  likely  to  flower  this  year.  Mr,  Wood  saw  specimens  with 
stems  40  feet  long,  “  the  naked  stem  lying  on  the  ground  and  producing 
a  quantity  of  fine  foliage.”  This  suggests  something  in  the  way  of 
1.  Batatas,  commonly  known  as  Batatas  paniculata,  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  all  Ipomoeas,  and  one  of  the  very  best  of  all 
summer  climbers  for  the  warm  house. 

-  Hooker’s  “  Icones  Plantarum.” — The  continuation  of  thi» 

important  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Bentham  Fund 
for  the  Promotion  of  Botany,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  D. 
Oliver,  F.R.S.  It  consists  of  figures  of  a  selection  of  novelties  from 
the  Kew  Herbarium.  Each  volume  contains  100  plates,  from  drawings 
by  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Fitch  and  Miss  M.  Smith,  with  descriptive 
letterpress,  and  is  issued  in  four  parts,  at  about  quarterly  intervals. 
The  sale  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Dulau  &  Co.,  37,  Soho 
Square,  London,  W.  The  third  series,  consisting  of  vols.  xi.-xx.  of 
the  entire  work,  is  now  offered  at  the  reduced  price  of  £5.  Three 
volumes  of  the  fourth  series  have  appeared,  price  16s.  per  volume. 
Volume  xvii.  contains  Ferns  only,  and  xxi.  and  xxii.  are  entirely 
devoted  to  Orchids.  The  others  illustrate  a  great  variety  of  curious 
and  rare  plants ;  the  later  volumes  the  novelties,  more  especially  of 
recent  explorations  in  China,  Africa,  and  Borneo. 

-  The  Drought  and  Crops. — A  daily  contemporary  recently 

remarked,  “  While  we  are  congratulating  each  other  on  the  ‘  wonderful 
weather  we  are  having,’  the  farmer  is  beginning  to  look  very  grave 
indeed.  The  ground  is  baked  by  the  hot  sun,  and  dry  as  powder  ;  the 
water  everywhere  in  the  country  is  getting  low,  and  the  prospect,  both 
of  hay  crops  and  general  harvests,  will  be  seriously  endangered  if  the 
rain  does  not  come  very  soon.  In  France  things  are  even  worse,  and 
agriculturists  are  nigh  unto  despair.  ‘  The  Vines  and  the  fruit  trees,^ 
writes  a  French  authority  on  agricultural  matters,  ‘are  magnificent. 
The  bloom  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  grand 
crops — if  rain  comes  soon,  and  in  plenty.  After  the  terrible  drought  of 
the  last  two  years  pasture  land  is  poor,  to  begin  with,  and  if  things  do 
not  change  before  many  days  are  over,  the  cattle  that  escaped  premature 
death  in  the  last  drought  will  also  have  to  be  sacrificed,  and  sacrificed 
at  a  cruel  loss  to  the  farmer.’  ”  The  rain  which  has  fallen  during  the 
past  few  days  has  been  welcomed  in  the  south. 


April  26,  1894. 
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-  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  Winter  Flowering. — I  read 

with  interest  “  Sassenach’s  ”  note  on  page  276,  but  cannot  agree  with 
him  in  not  making  the  soil  firm  at  the  final  potting,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  if  they,  as  well  as  most  other  similar  plants,  are  not  potted 
in  firm  soil  they  make  a  soft  growth,  which  invariably  fails  to  become 
sufficiently  ripened.  By  potting  them  firmly  they  make  harder,  short- 
jointed  growth,  consequently  the  plants  are  not  only  much  dwarfer  but 
the  blooms  are  not  nearly  so  subject  to  damping  as  when  the  other 
method  is  pursued. — Cmyrw. 

-  Shirley  and  District  G-ardeners’  and  Amateurs’ 

Mutual  Improvement  Association. — At  the  last  monthly  meeting 
Mr.  J.  T.  Keen  of  Southampton  read  an  instructive  paper  on  the 
Auricula,  and  as  he  had  staged  a  brilliant  group  of  show  and  alpine 
varieties  to  illustrate  his  essay,  great  interest  was  evinced  by  the 
audience.  Mr.  H.  Adlem,  Southampton  ;  Mr.  A.  Veale,  Shirley  ;  Mr. 
T.  Meredith,  Shirley;  and  Mr.  B.Ladhams  also  exhibited  plants;  Mr. 
J.  Miles,  Southampton  ;  Mr.  T.  B.  Wilcox,  Aldernoor ;  and  Mr.  T.  Mill, 
Shirley,  showing  cut  blooms.  In  addition  to  which  there  was  a  good 
display  of  Polyanthus  and  hardy  perennials  from  the  well-known 
nursery  of  Mr.  B.  Ladhams.  Mr.  W.  F.  Perkins,  Portswood  House, 
Southampton,  having  kindly  offered  to  give  a  lecture  at  the  June 
meeting  on  “  The  Composition  of  Artificial  Manures  and  the  Limits  to 
their  Economical  Use  in  the  Garden.” 

-  Double  Primroses. — I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Arnott  (page  279) 

for  his  kind  reply  to  my  recent  note  respecting  these  plants.  It  was, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  only  one,  and  rather  leads  to  the  inference  either 
that  double  Primroses  are  little  grown  or  little  known  generally.  The 
three  varieties  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Arnott,  as  Brilliant,  Original,  and 
Harlequin,  are  doubtless  the  old  Crimson  Purple,  a  profuse  bloomer, 
commonly  in  clusters,  and  has  small  smooth  leafage  ;  Croussei,  and 
Platypetala  plena,  or  Arthur  Dumollin,  with  which  forms  the  descrip¬ 
tions  tally.  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith  told  me  recently  that  this  latter  variety 
bloomed  profusely  at  Leonardslee,  Horsham.  The  blush  form  came 
to  us  originally  from  Ireland,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  scarce 
forms  here  are  to  be  heard  of  in  that  humid  country  in  fair  abundance. 
Double  Polyanthuses  are  at  the  best  poor  flowers,  and  should  be  regarded 
solely  as  curiosities.  Golden  Ball  is  a  somewhat  yellow  edged  form, 
and  Rex  Theodore  is  a  crimson  self.  I  have  never  met  with  a  wild 
double  Primrose,  and  can  only  assume  that  doubles  have  come  from 
garden  forms  exclusively,  and  after  long  and  patient  selection.  Having 
raised  tens  of  thousands  of  singles  of  all  colours,  and  of  Polyanthuses 
also,  I  hawe  never  met  with  a  double  or  one  that  looked  like  a  breeder. 
If  now  and  then  a  flower  showed  a  tiny  petal  bursting  from  the  thrum, 
certainly  it  never  got  beyond  that.  Doubles  in  Primroses,  like  doubling 
in  Chinese  Primroses,  seems  to  come  seldom,  and  in  cycles.  Both 
however,  are  rare.  In  Polyanthuses  many  persons  who  have  found 
hose-in-hose  flowers  in  their  stocks  have  termed  these  doubles.  That  is, 
however,  an  error.  They  are  duplex,  but  still  are  fertile,  whilst  true 
doubles  are  non-fertile. — A.  D. 


BROCCOLI  AND  CABBAGES. 

Seeing  that  many  of  the  ireaders  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
are  comparing  notes  anent  their  fortune  or  misfortune  with  two  very 
important  crops  for  the  gardener  during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
of  the  year,  I  herewith  send  you  a  few  notes  that  I  have  taken  after 
reading  your  correspondents’  remarks.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the 
soil  here  is  a  tenacious  clay,  aspect  south-east,  elevation  550  feet  above 
sea  level. 

The  varieties  of  Broccoli  planted  last  year  were  Purple  Sprouting, 
Model,  Leamington,  Dickson’s  Late  May,  and  Methven’s  June.  As  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country  the  weather  here  for  about  nine  days  in 
the  early  part  of  January  was  very  cold,  sharp  frost  and  keen  east  wind, 
with  the  result  that  Leamington  and  Model  Broccoli,  planted  in  the 
most  exposed  part  of  the  garden,  were  severely  crippled,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  were  ultimately  useless.  On  the  other  hand  Purple 
Sprouting,  Dickson’s  Late  May,  and  Methven’s  June  were  quite 
unharmed,  and  are  now  giving  a  constant  supply  of  good  heads,  while 
Methven’s  June  gives  a  good  promise  for  later  use. 

The  seeds  of  Cabbages  were  sown  the  third  week  in  July,  and  the 
seedlings  transplanted  to  their  permanent  quarter  the  first  week  in 
October.  The  varieties  were  Nonpareil  Improved,  Clibran’s  Tender  and 
True,  and  Enfield  Market.  They  are  now  hearting  well  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order  : — Nonpareil  Improved,  of  two  hundred  plants  fully  one- 
half  are  fit  for  use,  and  not  one  bolted.  Clibran’s  Tender  and  True,  of 
five  hundred  plants  many  are  fit  for  use,  and  only  two  bolted.  Enfield 
Market,  five  hundred  plants,  not  so  forward  as  the  other  two  sorts,  and 
so  far  ten  have  bolted. — D.  Bowen,  The  Gardens,  Plas  Dinam, 
Montgomeryshire. 


After  what  we  have  been  reading  respecting  the  effects  of  a  very 
short,  if  exceptionally  severe,  spell  of  frost  last  winter  on  Broccolis 
south  and  north,  it  seems  very  difficult  indeed  to  class  these  as  hardy 
vegetables.  Cannot  raisers  produce  something  that  shall  be  as  useful 
and  much  hardier?-  It  is  so  very  disappointing  to  see  breadths  of  fine 
Broccolis  destroyed  wholesale  ere  they  can  be  utilised.  Are  not  these 
plants  hardier  and  less  injured  on  breezy  uplands  than  they  seem  to  be 
in  enclosed  gardens  ?— D. 


I  AM  afraid  many  market  cultivators  are  suffering  very  much  from 
the  effect  of  the  mild  winter  and  dry  spring — that  is,  as  far  as  their 
Cabbage  crops  are  concerned.  I  notice  in  the  majority  of  fields  through¬ 
out  the  county  of  Kent  the  per-centage  of  .seeding  Cabbages  appears 
unusually  large,  especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  soil  is  light  and 
dry.  The  “  bolting  forms  ”  give  a  rather  novel  appearance  to  the  fields. 
I  should  think  in  some  cases  quite  30  per  cent,  have  “  bolted,”  which 
must  prove  a  serious  item  in  the  returns.  No  doubt  the  seeds  were  sown 
at  the  usual  time,  and  in  an  ordinary  season  would  have  produced  good 
Cabbages.  I  suppose  in  this  particular  respect  we  shall  always 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather.  The  mild  autumn  enabled  the  plants 
to  make  an  extra  growth,  which  the  winter  failed  to  retard  ;  thens 
following  this,  the  dry  weather  of  the  early  spring  no  doubt  gave  them, 
the  desired  check.  On  the  clays  of  Essex  this  bolting  is  not  so  notice¬ 
able. — J.  B.  R. 


Hearing  on  all  sides  complaints  of  the  bolting  of  Cabbages  this 
season,  I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  Ellam’s  Early 
Dwarf  for  early  use.  I  have  at  the  present  time  a  bed,  18  by  9  yards, 
the  Cabbages  being  planted  a  foot  asunder,  presenting  a  most  even 
appearance,  not  one  having  bolted.  All  are  developing  white  hearts, 
some  as  hard  as  a  cricket  ball,  and  I  have  been  cutting  during  the 
past  fortnight,  being  a  month  earlier  than  last  year.  The  seeds  were 
sown  on  July  31st  last,  and  the  plants  put  out  on  the  ground,  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  by  Onions,  at  the  end  of  September. — A.  Alderman, 
Effingham  Hill,  Dorking, 


ROYAL  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
18th  inst.,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  Mr.  Richard  Inwards,  F.R.A.S,,  the  President,  delivered 
an  address  on  some  phenomena  of  the  upper  air.  He  said  that  there 
are  three  principal  ways  in  which  the  higher  atmosphere  may  be 
studied.  First,  by  living  in  it  on  some  of  the  great  mountain  chains 
which  pierce  many  miles  into  the  air  in  various  parts  of  the  globe ; 
second,  by  ascending  into  it  by  means  of  balloons  ;  and  third,  by  the 
study  of  the  upper  currents  as  shown  to  our  sight  by  the  movements  of 
the  clouds. 

After  describing  the  effects  of  rarefied  air  on  animal  life  and  natural 
phenomena,  Mr.  Inwards  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  various 
balloon  ascents  which  had  been  undertaken  with  the  object  of  making 
meteorological  observations.  In  1850  Messrs.  Barral  and  Bixio,  when 
they  had  ascended  to  20,000  feet,  found  the  temperature  had  sunk  to 
15°  Fahr.,  but  this  was  in  a  cloud,  and  on  emerging  from  this,  3000  feet 
higher,  the  temperature  fell  as  low  as  minus  38°,  or  70°  below  freezing 
point.  In  1862  Mr.  Glaisher  and  Mr.  Coxwell  made  their  famous  ascent, 
when  they  reached  an  altitude  of  about  seven  miles  from  the  earth, 
A  short  time  ago  a  balloon  without  an  aeronaut,  but  having  a  set  of 
self-recording  instruments  attached,  was  sent  up  in  France,  and  from 
the  records  obtained  it  is  shown  that  a  height  of  about  ten  miles  was 
attained  and  that  the  temperature  fell  to  minus  104°  Fahr. 

Clouds  are  simply  a  form  of  water  made  visible  by  the  cooling  of 
the  air,  which  previously  held  the  water  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapour. 
Every  cloud  may  be  regarded  as  the  top  of  an  invisible  warm  column 
or  current  thrusting  its  way  into  a  colder  body  of  air.  After  referring 
to  the  various  classifications  and  nomenclatures  of  clouds,  of  which  that 
proposed  by  Luke  Howard  in  1803  is  still  in  general  use,  Mr.  Inwards 
said  that  whatever  system  of  naming  and  classifying  clouds  be  adopted, 
it  should  depend  on  the  heights  of  the  various  clouds  in  the  air,  and 
he  gave  a  few  rough  rules  by  which  the  comparative  altitudes  of  the 
clouds  may  be  judged  when  there  is  no  time  or  opportunity  to  make 
exact  measurements.  Among  the  indications  by  which  a  cloud’s  height 
in  the  air  may  be  gathered  are  its  form  and  outline,  its  shade  or  shadow, 
its  apparent  size  and  movement,  its  perspective  effect,  and  the  length 
of  time  it  remains  directly  illuminated  after  sunset.  By  the  last 
method  some  clouds  have  been  estimated  to  have  been  at  least  ten 
miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  cloud  velocities  at  high  alti¬ 
tudes  have  been  carefully  noted  at  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  Mass.,  U.S,, 
and  show  praetically  that  at  about  five  miles  height  the  movement  is 
three  times  as  fast  in  the  summer  and  six  times  in  the  winter  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  currents  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

After  showing  a  number  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  varioi  a 
types  and  forms  of  clouds,  the  Aurora  borealis,  and  rainbow,  Mr.  In 
wards  concluded  his  address  by  urging  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
good  cloud  observatory  somewhere  in  the  British  Isles. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  Fellows  and  their  friends  inspected 
the  exhibition  of  instruments,  photographs,  and  drawings  relating  to 
the  representation  and  measurement  of  clouds,  which  had  been  arranged 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Institution.  A  lantern  display  of  slides  showing 
cloud  effects  and  other  meteorological  phenomena  was  also  given. 
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Dendrobium  Ecryalus. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultnral  Society,  held  on 
March  27th,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
Chelsea,  exhibited  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  Euryalus,  for  which  a 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  This  is  a  hybrid,  being  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  D.  nobile  and  D.  Ainsworthi.  The 
illustration  (fig.  52,  page  315)  represents  a  flower  of  this  Orchid, 
having  been  prepared  from  a  sketch  taken  on  the  above-mentioned 
occasion.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  bright  rosy  mauve,  as  is  the 
front  lobe  of  the  lip.  Dark  rich  crimson  is  the  characteristic  colour 
of  the  throat,  which  has  also  a  distinct  white  margin. 

Epidendrum  Ellisi. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  53)  represents  a  raceme  of 
Epidendrum  Ellisi,  a  new  species,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  10th  inst.  by  Welbore  S.  Ellis,  Esq., 
Hazelbourne,  Dorking.  The  specimen  shown  attracted  some  atten¬ 
tion,  being  of  a  pleasing  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  a  bright 
rosy  mauve  shade,  the  lip  being  lilac  passing  to  nearly  white  at  the 
edge.  This  species  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Columbia, 
and  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Rolfe  of  Kew.  A  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded  for  this  Epidendrum  by  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  occasion  mentioned. 

A  Work  on  Orchids. 

MM.  Th.  and  E.  Durand,  of  Brussels,  are  preparing  for 
publication,  with  the  assistance  of  other  orchidologists,  a  “  Census 
Orchidearum.”  “  Nature  ”  says  :  “  In  this  work  will  be  enumerated 
about  8000  species  of  Orchids,  with  their  synonyms,  spontaneous 
or  cultivated  varieties,  and  natural  or  artificial  hybrids.  For  each 
species  will  be  given  the  place  and  date  of  first  publication,  a 
reference  to  the  figures,  and  the  geographical  distribution.  The 
work  will  probably  extend  over  more  than  1000  pages,  and  is 
intended  to  be  published  in  five  fascicules,  at  6  francs  the  fascicule 
to  subscribers.” 

Bletia  hyacinthina. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  Bletia  was  introduced  nearly  a 
century  ago,  it  still  retains  a  prominent  position  in  many  col¬ 
lections  of  choice  Orchids.  That  it  deserves  this  distinction  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  when  seen  at  its  best  a  plant  laden  with 
blooms  presents  a  charming  appearance.  The  flowers  vary  some¬ 
what  in  colour  from  pale  rosy  purple  to  a  dark  shade,  and  are 
borne  on  scapes  about  a  foot  or  so  in  height.  Bletia  hyacinthina  ie 
comparatively  easy  to  grow,  thriving  well  in  a  cool  temperature. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  should  be  grown  in  a  pot,  using  a 
compost  of  fibrous  peat,  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  providing  ample 
drainage. — 0. 

Phal^nopsis  Culture. 

No  genus  of  Orchids  can  surpass  this  for  the  magnificence  of 
its  flowers,  or  for  the  grace  and  elegance  with  which  these  are 
displayed.  Their  culture  can  hardly  be  called  difficult,  but  they 
require  care  and  watchfulness,  or  good  results  will  not  be  attained. 
To  keep  Phalaenopsis  in  health  the  roots  must  be  firmly  adhering 
to  something  or  another,  and  though  they  cling  more  tenaciously 
to  wood  than  to  anything  else  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  best 
material  to  use,  for  when  this  decays  it  will  be  found  that  the 
roots  will  not  take  kindly  to  a  new  block  or  basket.  Pots  are  of 
course  more  lasting,  and  plants  grown  in  these  do  not  suffer  so 
much  when  repotted  as  do  others  cultivated  in  wooden  receptacles  of 
any  kind  ;  partly  because  with  the  latter  it  is  very  difficult  to  detach 
the  roots,  while  with  the  pots  a  tap  with  the  hammer  and  a  little 
careful  manipulation  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  also  because  the 
roots  that  have  been  growing  among  the  potsherds  will  more  readily 
take  to  their  new  home. 

The  pots  should  be  nearly  filled  with  clean  drainage,  and  the 
plants  placed  on  this  with  a  little  sphagnum  about  the  roots,  the 
amount  of  moss  used  being  in  proportion  to  the  habit  of  the 
species.  Strong  growers  such  as  P.  amabilis  and  P.  Schilleriana 
require  more  moss  than  such  small  growing  plants  as  P.  Lowi  and 
P.  Esmeralda,  but  even  the  strongest  roots  cannot  endure  being 
deeply  embedded  in  moss,  and  potsherds  or  charcoal  must  always  be 
freely  intermixed. 

The  leaves  of  Phalsenopsis  are  very  sensitive  and  susceptible  to 


checks  owing  to  sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  no  matter 
whether  the  plants  are  growing  or  at  rest ;  in  fact,  the  latter 
period  is  the  more  trying  to  the  grower,  and  many  good  leaves- 
are  produced  in  the  summer  which  for  want  of  proper  consolidation 
by  light  and  air,  or  from  other  causes  will  be  lost  in  the  winter, 
and  a  season’s  work  has  to  be  gone  over  again.  This  must  be 
guarded  against  by  judicious  summer  and  autumn  treatment ;  a. 
well-balanced  atmosphere  as  to  air,  heat,  and  moisture  should 
always  be  maintained,  the  shading  being  gradually  increased  aa 
the  season  advances,  and  similarly  diminished  as  the  days  shorten, 
and  any  excess  of  fire  heat  at  night  carefully  avoided.  Thus  the 
plants  will  obtain  natural  and  regular  periods  of  growth  and  rest, 
and  no  undue  excitement  at  any  time. 

With  regard  to  watering  at  the  roots  always  be  guided  by  the 
growth  ;  if  this  is  active,  water  freely,  but  let  the  roots  have  an 
occasional  drying  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  When  the  growth  is 
complete  gradually  diminish  the  supply,  and  be  sure  they  are  quite 
dry  before  more  water  is  given,  until  in  the  middle  of  the  winter 
scarcely  any  will  be  needed,  the  little  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
keeping  the  leaves  plump.  Phalsenopsis  must  not  be  heavily 
watered  on  the  foliage  at  any  time,  and  when  in  active  growth  a 
light  spraying  from  the  syringe  is  all  that  is  required,  even  on  the 
hottest  days.  Insects  are  not  usually  very  troublesome,  and  may 
be  kept  in  check  by  ordinary  vigilance. 

Orchids  at  Salisbury. 

A  visit  to  the  gardens  at  Harnham  Cliff,  the  residence  of  Capt. 
Greenwood,  is  always  well  repaid,  and  to  anyone  interested  in 
Orchids  it  will  be  especially  so  at  the  present  time.  The  houses 
devoted  to  these  plants  are  extremely  attractive,  owing  to  the 
number  of  species  in  flower  and  their  healthy  appearance. 

Some  good  specimens  of  various  Cypripediums  are  arranged  in 
an  intermediate  house,  among  the  most  noteworthy  being  a  very 
fine  plant  of  0.  bellatulum,  having  twelve  vigorous  growths  with 
foliage  of  great  substance,  and  bearing  three  spikes  all  twin  flowered. 
There  is  also  a  grand  form  of  C.  Lowi,  with  spike  bearing  three 
flowers,  each  upwards  of  7  inches  across.  The  petals  are  light 
green  tipped  with  mauve,  and  having  several  chocolate  spots  near 
the  base.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  light  and  the  pouch  of  a  dull  bronzy 
green.  This  latter  is  a  newly  imported  plant,  and  when  thoroughly 
established  will  no  doubt  prove  a  valuable  variety.  Cypripediums 
Sedeni,  Schlimi,  callosum,  concolor,  and  Boxalli  are  also  in  flower  ; 
while  C.  Chamberlainianum,  C.  Curtisi,  C.  Lawrencianum,  C,  Roth- 
schildianum,  and  others  are  showing  strong  spikes. 

Dendrobiums  are  represented  by  well  flowered  plants  of 
D.  Ainsworthi,  D.  Brymerianum,  D.  densiflorum,  D.  fimbriatum 
oculatum,  a  beautiful  form  of  the  old  D.  nobile,  and  the  quaint 
little  D.  pulcbellum.  D.  Devonianum  is  past,  but  as  evidence  of 
what  it  had  been  I  counted  on  one  pseudo-bulb  over  eighty 
withered  flowers  ;  and  D.  crassinode  Barberianum,  with  pseudo 
bulbs  a  yard  in  length,  bore  traces  of  recent  floriferousness. 
Cattleya  Schroderiana  is  in  good  form,  as  also  is  Angrsecum 
sesquipedale,  Chysis  bractescens,  Maxillaria  Harrisoniae,  and 
Oncidium  ampliatum  majus,  and  the  strongly  scented  Dendrochilum 
glumaceum  is  flowering  freely. 

Among  the  Odontoglossums,  note  must  be  made  of  O.  cir- 
rhosum,  with  a  spike  bearing  twenty-two  flowers  ;  0.  Halli  and 
0.  luteo-purpureum,  with  sixteen  and  fourteen  respectively  ;  and 
a  singular  form  imported  last  season  as  O.  triumphans,  with  the 
habit  of  that  species,  but  with  flowers  more  nearly  resembling 
0.  luteo-purpureum.  O.  Cervantesi  and  the  variety  decorum, 
O.  Edwardi,  and  O.  pulchellum  are  also  in  bloom,  while  O.  vexil- 
larium  gives  promise  of  a  splendid  show  in  the  near  future.  In  a 
low  warm  pit  Phalsenopsis  Stuartiana  and  P.  Schilleriana  are 
evidently  quite  at  home,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Eulophiella 
Elizabeths  and  Vanda  teres. 

Orchids  are  by  no  means  the  only  plants  that  are  well  grown  at 
Harnham  Cliff,  but  time  will  only  allow  of  a  passing  reference  to 
some  truly  magnificent  Cyclamens,  and  Mr.  A.  Robey  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  success  with  these  plants,  which  cannot  fail  to 
excite  admiration. — H.  R.  R. 

Orchids  at  Rodwell  Hall,  Trowbridge. 

The  two  houses  devoted  to  Orchids  in  Mrs.  Goldsmith’s  well- 
kept  gardens  are  always  interesting,  but  at  the  present  time 
Odontoglossums  now  claim  most  attention.  Mr.  George  Pymm 
has  often  proved  himself  a  strong  rival  among  district  growers  in 
competition,  the  general  excellence  of  the  plants  proving  him 
to  be  an  enthusiast,  as  well  as  a  successful  cultivator. 

Among  the  Odontoglossums  in  flower  are  two  forms  of 
O.  Cervantesi  decorum  growing  in  a  pan,  one  being  the  ordinary, 
the  other  a  vastly  superior  variety.  The  flower  of  the  latter  is 
heavily  spotted,  of  large  size,  and  handsomely  shaped.  The  same 
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contrast  is  apparent  in  the  case  of  O.  Rossi  majus,  of  which  there 
are  several  plants  ;  but  one  has  flowers  with  an  expanse  of  quite 
3  inches,  and  the  lip  Ij  inch  in  width.  Of  O.  Pescatorei,  too,  there 
is  a  good  selection  of  forms  and  colours,  some  very  handsome  and 
distinctly  marked.  O.  triumphans  has  a  spike  on  one  plant  with 
five  very  fine  and  beautifully  marked  flowers.  Only  one  plant  of 
O.  hystrix  is  grown,  but  this  is  very  conspicuous,  and  much  value 
is  set  upon  it  by  owner  and  grower  alike.  0.  pulchellum  and 
O.  p.  majus  are  flowering  freely,  and  the  plants  appear  extremely 
healthy.  0.  maculatum  is  represented  by  two  plants,  each  distinct 
in  spike  and  flower.  Naturally  0.  Alexandras  is  given  due  pro¬ 
minence,  and  as  is  always  the  case,  variations  are  common  in  the 
colour  and  character  of  the  blooms  and  spikes.  There  is  one  pure 
white  form  with  a  good  spike  fully  open,  and  a  succession  will  be 
kept  up  for  some  time  by  others  still  in  bud.  One  fine  plant  of 


among  those  persons  who  visit  Rodwell  Gardens  and  local  exhi¬ 
bitions. 

Cypripediums  are  not  extensively  grown,  but  they  comprise 
some  good  varieties  which  flower  freely.  C.  Sedeni  candidulum 
has  been  flowering  since  November,  C.  callosum,  C.  villosum 
aureum,  C.  hirsutissimum,  0.  caudatum,  C.  concolor,  C.  longifolium, 
C.  Lawrencianum  (a  particularly  good  form),  C.  bellatulum  (which 
does  well),  and  C.  barbatum  superbum  are  all  in  excellent  health 
and  condition.  Vanda  suavis  had  two  strong  spikes  bearing  ten 
and  thirteen  flowers  respectively,  and  another  had  a  similar  display, 
but  quite  distinct. 

All  the  plants  reflect  much  credit  on  their  grower,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  equipment  of  the  garden  shows  that  no  expense 
is  spared  to  maintain  everything  in  the  best  order. — W.  S.^ 
Troiohridge. 


FIG.  53.— EPIDENDKUM  ELLISI. 


O.  constrictum  is  noteworthy,  and  another  of  0.  Halli  has  finished 
flowering.  0.  gloriosum  is  developing  four  strong  spikes  from  two 
growths,  and  another  had  a  similar  number,  with  much  smaller, 
though  equally  pretty,  flowers. 

Oncidiums,  though  less  numerous,  make  a  display.  Those  in 
flower  and  bud  are  O.  altissimum,  0.  pulvinatum  majus,  O.  am- 
pliatum  majus,  0.  splendidum,  0.  incurvum,  and  0.  macranthum. 
These  are  conspicuous  by  the  vigour  of  their  spikes  and  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  plants.  A  large  specimen  of  Cymbidium  Lowi- 
anum  is  carrying  five  of  its  long,  arching  spikes  of  bloom  in  the 
cool  house,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  richness  of  the  display  of 
bloom.  The  Cattleyas  are  not  at  present  making  a  brilliant  show  ; 
but  during  the  season  there  is  evidence  that  quality  and  quantity 
will  not  be  wanting.  C.  Skinneri  promises  well,  and  a  few  flowers 
have  already  opened.  C.  intermedia  is  the  most  prominent  variety 
in  bloom.  C.  Mendelli,  C.  Mossise,  C.  labiata,  C.  gigas,  C.  Gaskel- 
liana  will  make  an  extensive  show  during  the  summer.  The 
plan-s  are  large  and  healthy,  and  the  superior  forms  are  well  known 


MASTERING  THE  ONION  MAGGOT-A  REVIEW. 

If  in  the  multitude  of  councillors  is  wisdom,  this  will  be  found 
in  many  able  communications  that  have  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture  on  the  above  subject.  Writer  after  writer  has 
recorded  his  experience  in  combating  and  conquering  the  enemy 
that  has  ruined  so  many  Onion  beds.  The  Onion  crop  is  an 
important  one,  and  its  failure  means  grave  inconvenience  and  often 
great  loss.  In  some  districts  we  are  told  that  Onions  can  scarcely 
be  grown  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  maggot — the  larvae 
of  the  Onion  fly — and  we  are  also  told  that  Onions  are  imported 
into  this  country  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  4,000,000  bushels 
yearly.  This  ought  not  to  be,  for  every  year  we  see  home  grown 
Onions  as  large  and  in  every  respect  as  good  as  the  best  that  arrive 
from  other  lands. 

In  most  instances  in  which  gardeners  have  been  successful  in 
the  production  of  full  crops  of  sound,  clean  Onions,  stress  is  laid 
on  deep  cultivation  and  liberal  manurinff  in  the  autumn.  That 
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seems,  generally  speaking,  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view,  the  bulk  of  the  manure 
being  placed  a  foot  and  more  below  the  surface.  The  upper  layer 
of  soil  is  naturally  the  most  fertile,  and  is  further  enriched  by 
spring  and  summer  dressings,  which  the  plants  enjoy  or  their 
enemy  detest,  or  both.  Among  the  methods  that  have  proved 
effectual  in  mastering  the  Onion  maggot  are  the  following,  and  a 
brief  summary  of  them  will  be  convenient  for  comparison  and  ease 
of  reference. 

1,  The  free  application  of  soot  previously  to  sowing  in 
the  open,  also  immediately  the  plants  appear,  and  at  frequent 
intervals  afterwards  as  the  rains  wash  it  into  the  ground. 

2,  Sowing  in  boxes  in  frames  about  the  end  of  January,  pro¬ 
tecting  from  frost,  and  planting  the  sturdy  seedlings  early  in 
April  in  well  prepared  ground,  dressing  with  soot  or  chemical 
manures. 

3,  Sowing  the  varieties  that  are  usually  raised  in  the  spring  in 
the  autumn,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  raising 
Tripoli  Onions  ;  dressing  with  a  mixture  of  softsoap  in  solution 
and  petroleum  after  planting  in  the  spring. 

4,  Applying  gas  lime  in  the  autumn  at  the  rate  of  a  handful  to 
the  square  yard  or  more  and  digging  in  ;  applying  soot  before 
sowing  ;  again  when  the  plants  appear,  and  subsequently  at  fort¬ 
nightly  intervals. 

5,  Applying  a  mixture  of  soot,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
nitrate  of  soda  when  sowing  ;  again  when  the  plants  appear,  and  at 
intervals  subsequently. 

6,  Removing  all  affected  plants  from  the  land  ;  mixing  a  pint 
of  petroleum  in  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  of  the  dry  ashes  from 
burnt  garden  refuse,  applying  at  the  time  of  sowing,  when  the 
plants  appear,  and  successionally. 

7,  Sowing  very  early  in  the  open  (in  January  if  possible), 
covering  the  seeds  with  fresh  wood  ashes,  and  dressing  with  them 
when  the  plants  appear,  and  occasionally  afterwards. 

8,  Applying  a  mixture  of  soot  and  lime  in  preparing  for 
sowing — a  bushel  to  a  rod,  trodden  in  to  firm  the  ground  ;  dressing 
with  soot  when  the  plants  appear,  and  repeatedly,  the  lime  liberat¬ 
ing  the  ammonia  from  the  soot  and  driving  away  the  fly. 

9,  Sowing  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  ;  when 
the  plants  appear  dressing  with  crushed  nitrate  of  soda,  1  oz.  to  the 
square  yard,  subsequently  applying  soot  and  basic  slag. 

10,  In  light  soil  ;  trenching,  and  applying  cow  manure  in  the 
autumn  ;  treading  firmly  before  sowing,  in  February  or  early 
March  ;  when  the  plants  appear,  sprinkling  with  a  mixture  made 
by  dissolving  softsoap  at  the  rate  of  1  to  2  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of 
boiling  water,  and  incorporating  by  agitation  a  pint  of  petroleum 
to  10  gallons  ;  used  every  few  days  for  six  weeks, 

11,  Siturating  dry  sand  with  petroleum,  and  strewing  on  the 
beds  when  the  plants  appear,  repeating  subsequently. 

12,  Autumn  trenching  and  manuring  ;  spreading  the  ash  from 
burnt  garden  refuse  an  inch  thick  before  drawing  drills  for  sowing ; 
sooting  when  the  plants  appear,  and  at  frequent  intervals  after¬ 
wards,  also  dressing  with  chemical  manure  and  hoeing  after  each 
dressing. 

13,  Dusting  very  lightly  with  finely  powdered  gas  lime  when 
the  plants  appear,  and  about  every  ten  days  afterwards. 

14,  Dusting  when  dew  is  on  the  plants  with  a  mixture  of 
14  lbs.  each  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  guano,  a  peck  of  soot,  and  a 
barrowful  of  wood  ashes,  repeating  at  intervals. 

The  above  are  in  brief  the  measures  that  proved  successful  by 
those  who  resorted  to  them,  though  some,  if  not  all,  may  have 
failed  in  other  hands. 

Two  cardinal  deductions  that  seem  to  accrue  are  these — 

1,  Having  the  plants  as  strong  as  possible  when  the  fly  emerges  ; 

2,  Applying  something  that  may  be  repulsive  to  it  early,  that  is, 
before  the  flight  for  egg  deposition.  If  this  can  be  averted  then 
there  can  be  no  maggots  ;  neither,  of  course,  could  there  be  any  if 
the  enemy  could  be  destroyed  in  the  pupa  state  in  the  soil. 

Gas  lime  has  been  said  to  effect  this  applied  in  the  autumn ; 
but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  gas  lime  is  like  some  medicines — 
beneficial  in  proper  mixtures  and  doses :  in  excess  dangerous 
— poisonous. 

Trenching  ground  that  has  been  occupied  with  infested  Onions, 
burying  the  upper  6  inches  say  18  inches  deep,  as  suggested  by  a 
correspondent,  is  doubtless  a  prudent  course,  and  a  gardener  of 
fifty  years’  experience  has  stated  that  by  adopting  that  practice  for 
a  few  years  he  buried  the  enemy,  and  had  no  more  trouble  with 
the  maggot ;  but  he  had  no  near  neighbours  to  raise  fresh  swarms 
of  insects  to  infest  the  locality. 

Every  person  who  allows  infested  Onions  to  remain  on  the 
ground,  and  takes  no  steps  to  banish  the  enemy,  is  himself  an 
enemy — a  nurturer  and  preserver  of  a  scourge  that  ruins  not  only 
his  own  (for  that  would  serve  him  right),  but  his  neighbours’  crops. 

Reverting  to  early  plants  and  early  spring  dressings,  the  earlier 


the  plants  the  stouter  the  cuticle,  and  the  less  easily  pierced  by  the 
newly  hatched  maggots.  This  anyone  can  determine  by  placing 
eggs  round  the  stems  of  plants  that  have  stood  through  the  winter, 
also  round  young  spring-raised  plants. 

Many  persons  in  judging  cottage  gardens  last  year  found,  in 
numbers  of  cases,  spring  sown  Onions  devoured,  while  a  row  or  two 
of  autumn  raised  plants  by  the  side  of  them  had  formed  good 
bulbs,  as  a  rule,  though  there  were  some  exceptions.  Plants  from 
January  or  February  sowings  under  glass  also,  as  a  rule,  suffered 
much  less  than  plants  sown  in  the  open  late  in  the  spring. 

Where  the  maggots  take  possession  of  Onions  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  destroy  the  enemy  without  destroying  its 
habitation.  Many  persons  resort  to  remedial  measures  too  late  and 
fail,  then  say  “nothing  is  of  any  use.”  Before  adopting  this 
policy  of  despair,  let  them  try  earlier  action.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  men  being  in  advance  of  the  fly,  instead  of  the  fly  being  in 
advance  of  the  men.  Last  year  the  enemy  by  its  early  emergence 
stole  a  march  on  hundreds  of  persons  and  conquered.  Let  them 
renew  the  contest  on  the  lines  suggested  by  victors  in  the  combat 
between  insect  instinct  and  human  intelligence. 


It  may  interest  many  readers  of  this  paper  to  hear  that  the  flies 
are  hatching  fast  from  the  pupa  in  which  they  have  been  hidden 
during  the  winter.  I  have  caught  two  dozen  this  morning 
(April  21st)  upon  our  Onion  plot,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
applying  dressings  of  soot  and  lime  or  kerosene  emulsion  to  scare 
the  marauders. — Edwaed  H.  Smith. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

April  24th. 

Seldom  has  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  been  so  well  filled  as  it  was 
on  this  occasion.  Apart  from  the  Exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula 
and  Primula  Society,  a  report  of  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
other  plants  were  well  and  extensively  shown.  Orchids  made  a  very 
fine  display,  as  did  hardy  flowers  and  greenhouse  plants.  Vegetables 
and  fruit  were  fairly  well  represented. 

Fruit  Committee. — Present  :  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
with  Dr.  Hogij  and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Pearson,  John  Lee,  J.  Cheal,  G.  Taber, 
P.  Veitch,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  A.  Dean,  C.  Herrin,  A.  J.  Laing,  T.  Glen, 
G.  Hudson,  H.  Balderson,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Willard,  G.  Norman,  W. 
Iggulden,  G.  Wythes,  and  J.  Wright. 

Among  the  chief  products  brought  before  the  Committee  on  this 
occasion  were  forced  plants  bearing  splendid  ripe  fruits  of  Laxton’s 
Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry,  and  fruiting  branches  of  the  Frogmore 
Selected  Tomato,  We  will,  however,  refer  to  the  several  articles  in  the 
order  of  examination. 

Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher,  sent  two 
large  baskets  of  Mushrooms,  the  produce  of  one  being  grown  in  a  house, 
the  other  out  of  doors,  the  latter  the  finer,  though  all  were  good,  also 
a  good  dish  of  Brown  Turkey  Figs  and  a  box  of  excellent  Noble  Straw¬ 
berry.  A  bronze  Banksian  medal  unanimously  recommmended. 

At  the  last  meeting  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  sent  from  Frogmore  a  dish  of 
the  Frogmore  Selected  Tomato,  bright,  well  shaped  fruits  of  excellent 
quality  for  the  season.  It  was  recommended  that  the  variety  be  grown 
at  Chiswick,  a  desire  being  also  expressed  that  fruiting  plants  be 
seen  for  showing  the  bearing  capacity  of  the  variety  in  spring.  Mr. 
Thomas  consequently  sent  long  stems  laden  with  fruit  in  different 
stages  of  development,  also  a  dish  of  ripe  fruit.  A  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  fruiting  of  the  plants  at  Chiswick  should  be  awaited 
before  making  an  award,  but  it  was  eventually  decided  that  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  variety  for  forcing  was  forthcoming,  and  a 
first-class  certificate  was  granted  to  it  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens,  sent  a  fine  fruit  of  Monstera 
deliciosa,  also  a  box  of  excellent  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  a  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  Leach,  Albury  Park  Gardens,  sent  a 
dish  of  Warkworth  Castle  Apple,  a  medium  sized  cooking  Apple  raised 
from  Northern  Greening.  As  it  was  not  considered  an  advance  on 
existing  varieties  no  award  was  made.  Mr.  Leach  sent  very  fine  heads 
of  Cabbage  named  Union  Jack,  much  the  shape  but  twice  the  size  of 
Ellam’s  Early.  The  variety  was  recommended  to  be  tried  at  Chiswick. 
Some  plants  of  Offenhem  Cabbage  were  sent  from  Chiswick.  They 
were  very  dwarf  with  close  shapely  heads  and  few  outer  leaves,  the 
specimens  appearing  to  meet  with  general  approval. 

Mr.  Crowley  brought  a  glass  jar  of  Plums,  dried  in  his  oven  as 
described  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  of  November  24th,  1892.  Mr. 
Crowley  then  described  his  practice  as  follows  : — 

Ever  since  I  saw  Plums  dried  at  Chiswick  I  have  tried  some  at  home 
Last  year  I  laid  them  on  cardboard  in  the  usual  iron  oven  tray,  but  then 
they  were  too  caramelised  and  tasted  burnt.  This  year  I  made  some  wooden 
frames  to  fit  the  oven  and  formed  trays  of  galvanised  iron  wire  half-inch 
netting,  and  on  this  laid  the  Plums.  This  allowed  the  air  to  circulate  freely 
between  and  under  the  fruit.  When  the  cooking  for  the  day  was  done  and 
the  oven  was  a  reasonable  heat  these  trays  were  put  in  and  the  door  left  a 
little  open  to  help  the  current  of  air  to  pass  through,  and  the  fruit  left  there 
until  the  oven  became  too  hot  the  following  morning.  This  was  repeated 
three  or  four  nights,  with  the  result  of  having  good  dried  Plums  at  no 
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expense  and  no  bother.  Anyone  with  a  surplus  of  Plums  and  a  kitchen 
oven  may  do  the  same.  We  found  one  lot  was  not  sufficiently  dried,  and 
began  to  mould  ;  these  we  put  m  again  for  a  night  and  saved,  but  with  a 
little  care,  of  course,  one  kuows  how  dry  to  make  them.  I  have  also  done 
Apples  in  the  usual  ring  very  successfully. 

The  variety  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion  was  Rivers’  Monarch, 
evidently  one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  fruits  had  been  stewed 
with  a  very  little  sugar,  and  were  quite  equal  to  the  best  cooking  Prunes 
from  France  or  elsewhere.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed 
to  the  Chairman  for  his  useful  object  lesson  in  home-dried  Plums. 

Last  but  not  the  least  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the  award 
of  a  silver  Banksian  medal  to  Messrs.  Laxton,  Bedford,  for  the  Royal 
Sovereign  Strawberry  plants  above  mentioned.  They  were  not  large, 
but  rather  small  plants  in  5-inch  pots,  nor  were  the  fruits  numerous, 
but  two  or  three  of  the  finest  of  them  on  each  plant  made  a  brave 
display.  The  largest  fruit,  though  something  like  a  double  one,  girthed 
7f  inches.  The  fruits  were  also  fine  in  colour  and  firm,  just  such  as  Mr. 
J.  Smith  of  Mentmore  describes  in  another  column  (page  319),  and  a 
Strawberry  or  anything  else  has  to  be  good  before  this  excellent  and 
cautious  gardener  will  give  it  his  commendation. 

Floral  Committee. — Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
with  Messrs.  J.  Fraser,  O.  Thomas,  J.  Laing,  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  Herbst, 
Walter  C.  Hackett  (Australian  visitor),  G.  Stevens,  H.  B.  May, 
C.  T.  Bause,  W.  C.  Leach,  R.  B.  Lowe,  J.  Jennjngs,  T.  G.  Grey, 
J.  Walker,  H.  Selfe  Leonard,  C.  E.  Shea,  E.  Beckett,  H.  J.  Jones, 
W.  Watson,  T.  Baines,  J.  D.  Pawle,  G.  Paul,  H.  Turner,  H.  Cannell, 
R.  Owen,  and  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May,  Dysons  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton,  sent  a 
collection  of  Ferns,  and  amongst  these  Pteris  reginas,  P.  cretica  Mayi, 
P.  reginse  cristata,  P.  Victorias,  P.  serrulata  gracilis,  and  some  Adiautums 
were  conspicuous  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  had  a  very 
fine  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  including  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Irises, 
and  Anemones.  Especially  good  were  Tulipa  retroflexa,  T.  elegans, 
T.  Picotee,  T.  Clusiana,  T.  Darwinians,  and  such  beautiful  varieties  as 
Golden  Eagle  and  Golden  Beauty  (silver  Flora  medal).  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  contributed  hardy  flowers  in  variety, 
but  these  could  not  be  closely  viewed  whilst  the  Committees  were 
sitting.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  arranged  a  group  of  Hydrangeas 
as  generally  grown  for  market,  and  a  large  number  of  hardwooded 
plants  (silver  Flora  medal).  A  fine  eflEect  was  made  by  some  plants 
of  Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana,  all  shown  in  4J-inch  pots  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.  The  plants  were  profusely  flowered  nearly  to  the  base, 
and  the  blooms  were  richer  in  colour  than  the  ordinary  type,  and  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded.  The  same  firm  also  exhibited  a  brightly 
coloured  Coleus  named  Mrs.  F.  Sanders,  and  Alocasia  Watsoniana,  a  new 
species  (first-class  certificate).  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor,  Bulwick  Park 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  J.  Deanfield),  sent  sprays  of  Syringa  japonica,  a  cream 
coloured  Lilac  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Whyte,  Pentland  House,  Old  Road,  Lee, 
staged  a  plant  of  the  yellow  Richardia  Pentlandi. 

Hardy  flowering  shrubs  were  splendidly  represented,  a  large  collection 
having  been  sent  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  This  contribution 
included  Staphylea  colchica,  Pyrus  floribundus,  Vaccinium  amoennm. 
Camellia  japonica  var.  (grown  outdoors).  Magnolia  purpurea,  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  indicum  var.  amoenum  and  others,  two  of  which  are  described 
below.  A  fine  plant  of  Streptocarpus  Dyeri  sent  from  the  same  source 
attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention  by  reason  of  its  bright  rosy 
purple  flowers.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  had  a 
beautiful  collection  of  Gloxinias  tastefully  arranged  with  Palms  and 
Adiantums.  The  flowers  were  large  and  very  bright  in  colour  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Fuchsias,  Gannas,  and  cut  blooms  of  Tuberous 
Begonias  came  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  The 
blooms  of  Canna  Queen  Charlotte  were  exceptionally  fine.  A  number 
of  alpine  plants  arranged  in  boxes  from  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery  made  a  good  effect,  as  did  a  huge  bank  of  Azaleas  sent  by 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.  (silver 
medal).  This  firm  also  had  hardy  flowers  in  variety.  F.  S.  Still,  Esq., 
Wimbledon  Park,  showed  Amaryllises  and  Spirasas,  and  from  Lady 
Theodore  Guest,  Inwood  House,  Blandford  (gardener,  Mr.  Wilkins), 
came  blooms  of  Alpinia  nutans,  a  showy  Cape  bulbous  plant  (first- 
class  certificate),  Bauhinia  purpurea,  and  Thunbergi  Harris!  (first- 
class  certificate).  Mr.  James  Pike,  South  Acton,  had  plants  of  Carnation 
Uriah  Pike.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  sent  standard  Roses,  hardy 
flowering  shrubs,  and  a  few  herb-  ceous  plants.  The  same  firm  secured 
awards  of  merit  for  Canna  Cheshunt  Yellow  and  Exochorda  Alberti, 
and  a  first-class  certificate  for  Phlox  canadense,  which  is  described  else¬ 
where.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  hardy  trees  and 
some  greenhouse  plants  for  which  awards  of  merit  and  certificates  were 
adjudged. 

Roses  made  a  charming  display,  one  side  and  end  of  the  huge  build¬ 
ing  being  filled  with  these.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  had  large 
bushy  plants  as  well  as  standards,  all  remarkably  well  flowered.  Magna 
Charta,  Catherine  Soupert,  Celine  Forestier,  and  Camille  Bernardin  were 
conspicuous  amongst  others  (silver-gilt  medal).  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal 
N  urseries,  Slough,  staged  profusely  flowered  plants  of  Crimson  Rambler 
Rose  and  some  Azaleas,  which  are  noticed  elsewhere  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Joyning’s  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  Roses  in  pots 
and  cut  blooms,  the  whole  making  a  good  effect  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Roses  were  likewise  shown  in  splendid  condition  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  The  best  of  these  comprised  fine 
plants  of  Madame  Sophie  Stern,  Claire  Jacquier,  Victor  Verdier,  Little 
Gem,  and  Princess  May.  The  cut  blooms  exhibited  by  this  firm  were 


also  bright  in  colour  and  fresh  in  appearance  (silver  Flora  medal).  J.  C. 
Tasker,  Esq.,  Middleton  Hall,  Brentwood  (gardener,  Mr.  Perry),  had 
Roses  in  pots;  and  Mr.  F.  Cant,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester,  sent 
magnificent  cut  blooms.  These  included  fresh  and  brightly  coloured 
blooms  of  Thomas  Mills,  Ulrich  Brunner,  La  France,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  was  represented 
by  cut  Roses,  including  a  box  of  well  grown  flowers  of  Mrs.  John  Laing 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Four  boxes  of  Mar4chal  Niel  and  one  of 
Niphetos  Roses  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  and 
were  much  admired  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Orchid  Committee. — Present :  Dr.  Masters  (in  the  chair),  with 
Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  M.  Pollet,  W.  H.  Protheroe, 
J.  T.  Gabiiel,  W.  H.  White,  E.  Hill,  H.  J.  Chapman,  T.  Statter, 
H.  Williams,  J.  Douglas,  S.  Courtauld,  T.  B.  Haywood,  A.  H.  Smee,  and 
H.  Ballantine. 

As  already  mentioned.  Orchids  were  finely  exhibited.  A.  H.  Smee, 
Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins),  sent  a 
number  of  choice  plants,  inc’uding  a  Phaius  and  Dendrobium  nobile, 
Smee’s  variety  (award  of  merit).  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks 
(gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke),  sent  some  splendid  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  one  named  Florie  being  unusually  fine  (award  of  merit). 
From  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Foley,  Fordingbridge,  Hants  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Moxham),  came  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  and  C.  Mendeli,  with  cut 
blooms  of  C.  Schidderm.  A  plant  of  Dendrobium  Fortile  was  also  staged 
by  the  same  exhibitor.  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  arranged  a 
charming  group,  amongst  which  were  plants  of  Coelogyne  Dayana, 
C.  Swaniana,  a  new  species  (award  of  merit),  Cypripedium  nitidissimum, 
Phaius  Oweniae  (award  of  merit),  P.  Sanderianus,  Oncidium  phymato- 
chilum,  and  the  pretty  little  Lfelia  Oweniana  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Cut  blooms  of  Dendrobium  nobile  and  Cattleya  Mossiae  were  sent  by 
F.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  and  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  respectively.  The  last 
named  exhibitor  also  had  a  white  form  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  which 
attracted  notice.  Plants  of  Cirrhopetalum  Collecii  and  Phalaenopsis 
tetraspis  (award  of  merit)  were  contributed  from  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  «&  Sons,  Upper  Holloway,  staged  a  fine  group  of 
Orchids,  comprising  some  choice  species  and  varieties.  Amongst  others  in 
this  collection  were  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  O.  Edwardsi,  Lycaste 
Skinneri  delicatissima,  Epidendrum  radicum,  and  Miltonia  stellata 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton  Nursery,  had  a 
small  but  attractive  group  of  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums.  and  Cypripediums 
(bronze  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  W.  Appleton,  Weston-super-Mare, 
exhibited  a  fine  plant  of  Lselia  cinnabarina,  for  which  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded.  Messrs.  W.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  Mr.  P. 
McArthur,  The  London  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  W.,  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  also  staged  Orchids,  but  our  reporter  was  not  permitted  to 
view  the  exhibits  during  the  time  at  his  disposal  for  descriptive  purposes. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Adiantum  tenelliom  (H.  B.  May). — Apparently  this  is  a  free  growing 
plant  with  fronds  nearly  as  finely  cut  as  those  of  A.  gracillimum  (award 
of  merit). 

Adiantum  Schreideri  (H.  B.  May). — A  distinct  species  with  finely 
cut  pinnae  and  moderately  large  fronds  (award  of  merit). 

Alpinia  nutans  CiB,dy  Theodora  Guest). — A  Cape  bulbous  plant  of  an 
attractive  appearance.  The  foliage  grows  erect  to  a  height  of  nearly  3  feet, 
and  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  centre.  The  unexpauded  flower 
is  shiny  white  tipped  bright  pink,  the  inside  when  opened  being  red 
margined  yellow  (first-class  certificate). 

Alocasia  Watsoniana  (F.  Sander  «fe  Co.). — The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  upwards  of  2  feet  in  length  and  1  foot  in  width.  They  are  of  a  deep 
glaucous  green  shade  with  pale  ribs,  under  side  dark  purple  (first-c'ass 
certificate). 

Azalea  Mr.  Victor  Savart  (C.  Turner). — This  is  a  fine  variety 
of  Azalea  indica,  dark  red,  rich  coloured  single  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Azalea  Lively  (C.  Turner). — An  attractive  variety,  the  flowers  being 
double,  and  of  a  pale  pink  colour  (award  of  merit). 

Azalea  Julia  Vervaene  (^G.  Turner). — A  charming  variety,  dwarf  in 
habit,  and  with  semi-double  pink  flowers  margined  white  (award  of 
merit). 

Azalea  Perle  de  Ledeherg  (C.  Turner).— A  large  flowered  variety, 
the  blooms  being  3  inches  in  diameter,  white  splashed  rose  (award  of 
merit). 

Bougainvillea  glahra  Sanderiana  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — A  profuse 
flowering  form  of  this  well-known  plant.  The  specimens  exhibited  were 
from  18  inches  to  3  feet  in  height,  growing  in  small  pots,  and  flowered  to 
the  base.  The  blooms  are  richer  in  colour  than  those  of  the  type  (first- 
cldss  CGrtific&tc). 

Canna  Cheshunt  Yelloic  (Paul  &  Son). — A  showy  variety  with  rich 
yellow  flowers,  reddish  in  the  centre  (award  of  merit). 

Coelogyne  Swaniana  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — This  is  a  new  species,  and 
the  flower  spikes  droop  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  C.  Dayana.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pale  buff,  the  lip  also  being  of  that  shade 
margined  brown  (award  of  merit). 

JJendrohium  nohile  Smee’s  variety  (A.  II.  Smee). — This  is  a  good 
variety,  the  flowers  being  of  a  delicate  shade,  and  yet  attractive  when 
produced  in  masses  as  on  the  plant  exhibited.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  cream  coloured  tipped  with  rosy  violet,  the  throat  being  dark 
crimson  (award  of  merit). 

Epidendrum  radicum  (B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons). — The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  bright  orange  scarlet,  paler  in  the  centre  (award  of  merit). 
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Exochorda  Alberti  (Paul  &  Son). — A  charming  flowering  shrub  with 
small  white  blooms  borne  in  racemes  (award  of  merit). 

Lcelia  cinnabarina  (W.  M.  Appleton). — This  has  a  bright  orange 
scarlet  flower  of  medium  size.  The  plant  exhibited  bore  two  spikes 
■carrying  a  number  of  blooms  (first-class  certificate). 

Miltonia  stellata  (B.  S,  Williams  &  Sons). — The  sepals  and  petals 
cf  this  are  sulphur  yellow,  the  lip  being  of  a  cream  shade,  spotted  pale 
brown  (award  of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  crispuvi  Florie  (De  B.  Crawshay). — A  very  fine 
form,  the  flowers  being  large  and  densely  spotted.  The  spike  exhibited 
bore  eleven  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Lowianum  (Hugh  Low  &  Co  ). — A  pretty  and 
•distinct  form  with  medium-sized  flowers,  the  rounded  and  crimped  edges 
of  the  petals  and  sepals  being  a  special  feature  (award  of  merit). 

Phlox  canadense  (Paul  &  Son). — A  dwarf  growing  alpine-like  Phlox 
with  bright  blue  flowers.  The  plant  exhibited  was  growing  in  a  pan 
(first-class  certificate). 

Phaius  OvoenicB  (Sander  &  Co.). — This  is  a  new  species,  and  although 
the  flowers  are  smaller  than  others  in  cultivation  they  are  attractive. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  reddish  brown,  the  lip  yellow  at  the  base,  with 
a  purplish  crimson  lobe  (award  of  merit), 

Phalanopsis  tetraspis  (Royal  Gardens,  Kew). — A  chaste  species  with 
moderately  large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  as  is  the  lip,  a 
blotch  of  yellow  in  the  throat  (award  of  merit). 

Primrose  Evelyn's  Beacon  (J.  H.  Arkwright). — A  very  fine  form  of 
the  common  Primrose,  flowers  large  and  richly  coloured  (award  of 
merit). 

BJiododendron  Rosy  Bell  (Royal  Gardens,  Kew). — This  is  a  hybrid. 
The  flowers  and  trusses  are  small,  the  former  being  of  a  rosy  colour 
(award  of  merit). 

Rhododendron  rhombicum  (Royal  Gardens,  Kew). — The  flowers  of 
this  species  are  small,  of  a  rosy  lilac  shade  (award  of  merit). 

Thunbergia  Harrisi  (Lady  Theodora  Guest). — The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  large,  of  a  rich  blue  shade  (first-class  certificate). 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  learn  from  the  official  list  that  the 
following  awards  were  also  made,  but  for  reasons  already  stated  we  are 
unable  to  publish  descriptions  of  the  plants  : — First-class  certificates 
Rhododendron  Princess,  and  R.  William  of  Wurtenburgh  (Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons)  ;  Cypripedium  Annie  Measures  (R.  J.  Measures,  Esq.)  ; 
Awards  of  merit : — Amaryllis  Gem  and  Phyllocactus  Romeo  (Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons)  ;  and  Oncidium  sessile  (Messrs.  W.  Lewis  &  Co.). 

Lecture  ok  Botakical  Exploration  in  Borneo. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Burbidge  delivered  an  admirable  lecture  on  this  subject.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  J.  T.  Bennett- Poe,  Esq. 

Mr.  Burbidge,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture  on  “  Botanical  Explora- 
tion  in  Borneo,”  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  original  English  explorers 
of  Borneo,  from  a  botanical  and  social  s'andpoint,  were  Sir  James 
Brooke,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  Rajah  Brooke  of  Sarawak  ;  Mr,,  now 
Sir  Hugh  Low,  late  of  Perak  ;  and  Mr.,  now  Sir  Spencer  St.  John  ;  and 
he  mentioned  that  to  them  undoubtedly  belongs  the  credit  of  making 
Borneo  as  interesting  and  as  commercially  important  as  it  is  to-day.  To 
Sir  Hugh  Low  especially  belongs  the  credit  of  exploring  the  gigantic 
mountain  lying  inland  from  the  north-western  coast — viz..  Kina  Balu — 
for  the  first  time  ;  and  it  was  hereon  that  he  discovered  the  gigantic  and 
curious  species  of  Pitcher  Plants  (Nepenthes),  that  have  been  the 
admiration  of  botanists  and  horticulturists  alike,  since  they  were  figured 
and  described  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnaean 
Society  of  London  some  years  ago.  The  lecturer  then  stated  that  his 
own  inclination  for  travel  in  the  tropics  had  been  fostered  by  his  having 
seen  and  read  numerous  classical  works.  Having  decided  to  visit  Borneo 
in  1877,  he  saw  Sir  Spencer  St.  John,  the  late  Miss  Marianne  North, 
who  had  then  recently  returned  from  Sarawak.  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  and 
others  who  had  been  there,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  the 
record  of  which  was  published  in  1880  under  the  title  of  “  The  Gardens 
of  the  Sun.” 

The  Palm-thatched  houses  of  Borneo  are  all  built  on  piles,  and  no 
doubt  closely  resemble  the  Swiss  Lake  dwellings  of  Europe  centuries 
upon  centuries  ago.  Mr.  Burbidge  reached  Borneo  via  Johore  and 
Singapore,  and  after  visiting  the  Lawas  and  Limbang  and  Pandarowan 
Rivers  he  made  two  journeys  to  Kina  Balu,  and  a  voyage  to  the  Sulu 
Archipelago,  which  lays  about  midway  between  N,  Borneo  and  Mindanao, 
the  most  southern  point  of  the  Philippine  group.  After  describing  the 
peculiar  climate  of  Kina  Balu  and  the  vegetation  found  thereon,  special 
mention  was  made  of  Nepenthes  villosa,  N.  Lowi,  N.  Edwardsiana, 
N^  Harryana,  N.  Burbidgese,  and  N.  Rajah,  the  last-named,  together 
with  the  two-spurred  N.  bicalcarata,  having  been  introduced  alive  to 
English  gardens.  The  Ferns  of  Borneo  were  described  as  being  most 
luxuriant  and  often  of  a  noble  character,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  list  of  more  than  fifty  species  which  Mr.  Burbidge  collected  in 
that  island  for  the  first  time.  Graphic  descriptions  were  given  of  tropical 
vegetation— Palms  and  Cycads,  Bamboos  and  Musas,  or  Plantains,  Tree 
Ferns  and  Orchids,  all  free  and  beautiful  in  the  open  air  in  a  land  of 
eternal  summer  near  the  Equator,  where  winter  is  unknown.  The 
lecturer  also  described  the  beautiful  mystery  of  a  tropical  forest  with 
its  blue-green  undergrowth,  and  the  Orchids,  the  birds  and  monkeys,  all 
up  in  the  tree  top  at  100  feet  to  200  feet  overhead.  The  best  collecting 
grounds  were  said  to  be  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  margins  of  islets,  and 
along  the  creeks  or  high  up  the  mountains. 

A  short  list  of  plants  introduced  alive  by  Mr.  Burbidge  includes 
Nepenthes  Rajah,  N.  bicalcarata,  Jasminum  gracillimum,  Cypripedium 


Lawrencianum,  Pothos  celatocaulis,  Pinanga  Veitchi,  Aerides  Burbidgei, 
Cryptocoryne  caudata,  Piptospatha  insignis  and  other  Arads,  Phaljenopsis 
Mariae,  and  Burbidgea  nitida,  a  new  genus  named  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
Burbidge  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  of  Kew.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer 
mentioned  how  largely  our  enterprising  nurserymen  had  contributed  to 
the  introduction  of  new  and  rare  garden  vegetation,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  government  facilities  might  be  more  generally  accorded  to 
duly  accredited  collectors,  and  he  also  expressed  a  hope  that  no  great 
scientific  expedition  would  in  future  be  allowed  to  leave  our  shores 
without  having  a  practical  and  eflflcient  plant  collector  on  board. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Burbidge  for  his  interesting  lecture  closed 
the  meeting. 


THE  WARMINSTER  POTATO  EXPERIMENTS. 

An  article  appeared  on  page  285  of  your  issue  of  April  12th  entitled, 
“The  Warminster  Garden  Experiments,”  and  which  purports  to  he  a 
review,  signed  Alex.  Dean,  of  the  report  recently  issued  by  the  Wilts 
Technical  Education  Committee  on  “  Experiments  with  Potatoes  and 
Onions  in  Warminster  and  District,”  and  published  by  Messrs.  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode. 

As  jointly  responsible  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Smith,  the  technical  instructor 
of  this  district,  for  the  subject  matter  of  this  report,  I  must  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  call  attention  to  the  mode  adopted  by  the  reviewer.  There 
appears  in  this  article  five  apparent  quotations  from  the  report,  each 
between  inverted  commas.  Such  of  your  readers  as  have  not  seen  the 
original  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  not  one  of  these  quotations  is 
correctly  given.  The  distortions  are  not  of  themselves  very  material, 
except  as  showing  the  culpable  carelessness  of  the  reviewer.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  he  has,  however,  thought  it  worth  while  to  invent  a 
ridiculous  sentence,  to  foist  it  upon  the  writers  of  the  report  with  the 
words,  “  ‘  If,’  says  the  reporter,”  and  to  follow  up  his  invention  with  a 
criticism  of  his  own  production.  His  own  criticism  upon  his  own  in¬ 
vention  is  such  a  literary  gem  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  reproducing  it. 
It  runs  thus  :  “  What  virtue  there  is  in  an  ‘  if,’  but  why  should  anyone 
have  thought  the  ‘  if’  had  any  virtue  ?  ”  With  these  specimens  of  good 
taste  and  fairness  I  might  leave  this  gentleman  to  the  j  udgment  of  your 
readers,  but  there  is  worse  to  follow. 

In  the  paragraph  following  the  one  above  referred  to  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  report  with  regard  to  deep  cultivation  are  ridiculed  on 
the  ground  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  such 
cultivation  probably  lasts  more  than  one  year.  It  will  scarcely  be 
believed  that  this  fact  is  expressly  stated  in  the  very  next  sentence  in 
the  report  to  that  from  which  the  reviewer  has  quoted.  But  not  content 
with  these  feats  of  criticism,  your  readers  are  informed  that  the  facts  as 
stated  in  the  report  with  regard  to  the  weight  of  the  produce  on  certain 
plots  are  “  very  hard  to  believe.” 

This  suggestion  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  these 
experiments,  taken  along  with  the  instances  given  above,  and  with  the 
fact  that  the  whole  article  is  in  the  nature  of  a  cai  icature,  removes  it 
from  the  category  of  criticisms  directed,  as  all  criticisms  should  be, 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  points  at  issue.  Whilst  one  would  gladly 
welcome  such  helpful  criticism  there  is  only  one  course  to  adopt  towards 
critics  like  the  present,  and  that  is  to  repudiate  their  insinuations,  and 
leave  them  alone.  But  before  doing  so  I  cannot  help  asking  with  what 
object  such  an  article  could  have  been  written  ?  Certainly  not  in  the 
interests  of  technical  education  in  horticulture.  I  am  informed,  I  hope 
incorrectly,  that  Mr.  Dean  is  an  instructor  in  gardening  employed  by  the 
Surrey  County  Council,  and  that  he  has  himself  been  carrying  out  some 
experiments  in  Potato  culture,  some  account  of  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  papers. 

With  reference  to  the  work  in  this  district  which  has  been  done  for 
technical  education  in  horticulture  of  a  practical  and  demonstrative 
sort  (and  no  other  sort  of  work  is  worth  calling  technical)  let  me  ask 
your  readers  to  refer  for  themselves  to  the  report,  the  publication  of 
which  has  led  to  this  somewhat  undue  encroachment  on  your  valuable 
space. — E.  S.  Beaven. 

[It  is  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Dean  is  not  in  the  least  responsible  for 
the  Potato  experiments  which  he  has  ably  assisted  in  carrying  out.] 


DULWICH  PARK. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  are  the  parks  of  London  more  highly 
appreciated  than  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  when  the 
trees  are  bursting  into  leaf  and  the  grass  wears  that  fresh  green  hue 
which  cannot  be  seen  in  the  later  months.  Then,  too,  at  this  season 
many  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  are  in  the  height  of  their  beauty  ;  and 
the  rockeries,  with  which  most,  if  not  all  the  parks,  are  provided  and 
covered  with  such  profusions  of  flowers,  affording  a  diversity  of  colour¬ 
ation  which  calls  forth  admiration  from  all  visitors  whether  they  be 
amateurs  or  professionals.  A  recent  visit  to  Dulwich  Park,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Metropolitan  “  lungs,”  was  rewarded  with  a  view  of 
an  exceptional  display  of  rock  plants  and  hardy  flowerine  shrubs,  which 
led  one  to  imagine  that  London  had  been  left  behind  for  many  miles,  and 
that  a  delightful  spot  in  the  country  had  been  reached.  No  signs  of 
the  bad  effects  of  sulphurous  and  smoky  air  are  here  to  be  seen,  the 
trees,  the  grass,  and  the  plants  wearing  the  glow  of  health  and  the  signs 
of  skilful  care. 

This  park  is  only  a  small  one,  but  many  delightful  views  are  afforded, 
and  none  is  more  rich  in  beauty  than  the  entrance  known  locally  as 
Snake’s  Lane.  Whence  arose  this  name  I  cannot  say,  and  if,  as  is 
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usually  the  case,  snakes  are  regarded  as  something  to  be  avoided,  it  is 
palpably  a  misnomer.  But  then  some  snakes  are  known  to  have  skins 
of  brilliant  colours,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  designation  is  most 
applicable,  for  as  one  stands  at  either  end  a  blaze  of  colours  is  brought 
to  the  sight  such  as  one  might  well  go  many  miles  to  see.  One  side  of 
this  entrance  has  been  given  up  to  rock  plants,  crowned  with  ornamental 
foliage  and  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and  the  other  to  large  trees  and  old 
stumps,  overgrown  with  Ivy.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  latter  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  “  Rootery,”  and  the  former  the  Rockery,  names 
which  everyone  will  admit  are  applicable. 

Let  us  flrst  turn  our  attention  to  the  “  rootery,”  where  the  object 
aimed  at — to  copy  Nature — has  been  well  achieved.  Under  the  shade 
of  the  trees  deliciously  scented  Wallflowers  shed  their  fragrance  around, 
while  here  and  there  a  Periwinkle  peeps  out,  and  Primroses  bloom 
profusely.  Wood  Hyacinths,  white  and  blue,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
with  Brambles  climbing  over  the  stumps  of  trees  and  small  mounds, 
all  tend  to  enhance  a  most  charming  and  refreshing  sight. 

On  the  opposite  or  rockery  side  the  eflEect  is  totally  different,  but  not 
one  whit  less  pleasing.  Bright  masses  of  Aubrietias  are  seen  covered 
with  purple  and  rose  blossoms,  broad  stretches  of  the  chastely  beautiful 
Arabis  alpina,  patches  of  Snake’s  Head  Lilies  (Fritillaria  meleagris), 
and  clumps  of  various  coloured  Auriculas  add  brightness  and  beauty. 
Saxifragas,  too,  are  seen  in  great  numbers,  and  including  such  varieties 
as  Wallacei,  Macnabiana,  peltata,  muscoides  purpurea,  zealandica, 
ceratophylla,  Burseriana,  sancta,  and  pyramidalis.  Amongst  the 
Aubrietias,  Leichtlini,  Campbelli,  Hendersoni,  and  graeca  are  far  the 
most  showy. 

Other  charming  plants  to  be  seen  are  Veronica  rupestris,  the  rose- 
coloured  Phlox  setacea,  Tiarella  cordifolia,  Antennaria  dioica  rosea. 
Geranium  lancastriense,  magnificent  clumps  of  Alyssum  saxatile,  and 
Iberis  semperflorens,  while  crowning  the  whole  are  specimens  of 
Magnolia  conspicua,  Pyrus  (Cydonia)  japonica,  Berberis  stenophylla. 
Dielytra  eximia,  Prunus  sinensis  flore-pleno,  Pyrus  malus  floribundus, 
Forsythia  viridissima,  and  Prunus  Pissardi.  As  it  is  at  the  Snake’s 
Lane  entrance  so  it  is  at  the  Court  Lane  and  Rosebery  Gates  and  on 
the  rockeries  in  the  middle  of  the  park — everywhere  there  are  flowers  in 
abundance.  In  the  American  garden  many  of  the  Rhododendrons  are 
open,  and  others  have  large  healthy  looking  buds  which  give  promise  of 
a  grand  display  in  a  short  time.  Large  patches  of  Daphne  cneorum 
majus,  splendidly  flowered,  and  lines  of  hardy  Heaths  are  very 
beautiful. 

Mention  may  well  be  made,  in  conclusion,  of  the  cleanliness  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  park,  borders,  rockeries,  grass,  and  walks  all 
prove  the  presence  of  an  indefatigable  hand,  and  such  is  found  in  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  W.  Bailey,  on  whom  the  highest  credit  is  reflected, 
for  he  has  shown  conclusively  that  he  was  in  every  way  qualified  to 
follow  his  talented  and  energetic  predecessor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  who 
was  transferred  to  the  larger  area  of  Victoria  Park. — H.  J. 


SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MALMAISON  CARNATIONS. 

Fifteen  years  or  so  ago  I  used  the  syringe  on  these  Carnations,  and 
never  was  free  of  spot  and  fungus.  Being  told  by  a  good  grower  not  to 
syringe  or  water  the  foliage,  I  tried  the  non-syringing  system,  and  have 
never  been  troubled  with  fungus  since.  Mr.  H.  Dunkin  (page  229)  says 
“  a  judicious  use  of  the  syringe  is  one  of  the  greatest  cultural  aids  to 
keep  them  in  good  health,  and  those  who  are  troubled  with  the  fungus 
should  use  the  syringe  with  persistent  intelligence.”  Does  “  judicious 
use  ”  and  “  persistent  intelligence  ”  really  mean  to  syringe  the  plants, 
or  the  material  the  pots  stand  on  ? 

The  Rangemore  practice  and  mine  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  cool 
temperature,  never  water  the  foliage,  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine. 
If  anyone  has  cleaner  or  finer  looking  plants  than  ours  I  should  be 
pleased  to  see  them.  Do  such  well  known  gardeners  and  able  growers 
as  Messrs.  Jennings,  Douglas,  and  Roberts  use  the  syringe  on  the  above 
Carnation  ? 

Speaking  of  Carnations,  what  a  fine  variety  Mrs.  H.  Cannell  is.  It  is 
the  same  size  as  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  colour  deep  pink,  does  not 
split,  and  is  perpetual  blooming. — J.  Hamilton,  ByrMey,  Burton-on- 
Trent. 


PRIMULA  OBCONICA  POISON  AND  REMEDY. 

“G.H.”  remarks  on  page  306,  about  the  great  risk  that  gardeners 
and  others  run  in  the  cultivation  of  this  Primula,  which  could  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  if  a  little  care  were  exercised.  I  have  been  a 
cultivator  of  this  beautiful  plant  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  only 
once  had  a  slight  attack  of  its  poisonous  propensities,  then  having  a 
large  exhibit  of  these  and  other  plants  to  remove  at  night,  when  a  great 
deal  of  work  had  to  be  done  in  a  short  time,  and  I  was  perspiring 
freely.  The  next  morning  I  found  my  hands  and  arms  inflamed,  and  a 
tingling  sensation  similar  to  that  caused  by  the  sting  of  a  Nettle.  I  at 
once  applied  with  a  sponge  a  mixture  of  Condy’s  fluid  and  warm  water, 
one  dessert  spoonful  to  half  pint  of  water, allowing  it  to  dry  in.  After  a 
few  applications  the  inflammation  and  irritation  disappeared.  I  have 
recommended  it  in  several  cases,  and  it  has  always  proved  effectual. 

I  should  indeed  be  sorry  to  see  this  charming  plant  disappear  from 
our  greenhouses.  I  know  several  who  have  given  up  its  cultivation  on 
account  of  its  poisonous  nature  ;  it  being  of  easy  cultivation  and  very 
floriferous  should  make  it  a  general  favourite.  Young  plants  raised 


from  seed  sown  in  March,  and  potted  as  required  in  rich  porous  soil, 
make  useful  plants  for  winter  flowering.  The  finest  plants  I  have  ever 
seen  were  grown  by  an  amateur  in  a  small  greenhouse,  which  was  a 
sight  not  easily  forgotten. — C.  H.  H. 


LINUM  ARBOREUM. 

Seveeal  Linums  are  favourite  plants  in  greenhouses,  but 
L.  arboreum  is  not  generally  well  known,  and  its  flowers  being  rather 
small  would  not  attract  so  much  attention  at  first  until  its  merits  were 
recognised.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  useful  plant,  becomes  quite 
shrubby  in  habit,  attaining  a  height  of  several  feet,  and  flowers  freely 
from  the  apex  of  the  branches. 

Ordinary  light  loam  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  sand  suits  this 
Linum;  but  good  drainage  is  required,  and  if  the  soil  be  somewhat 
heavy  a  proportion  of  leaf  soil  will  be  found  beneficial.  It  can  be 


FI«.  54.— LINUM  AEBOREUM. 


increased  bylcuttings,  but  these  require  care,  as  they  do  not  produce 
roots  very  readily.  Fig.  54  represents  Linum  arboreum,  which  is 
suitable  for  growing  in  a  cool  house. 


NARCISSUS  EXHIBITION  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

This  was  held  [in  the  Edgbaston  Botanical  Garden  on  the  18th  and 
19th  inst.,  and  an  opinion  was  freely  expressed  by  the  growers  that  it 
was  the  finest  Exhibition  ever  seen,  excepting  that  of  the  Daffodil 
Conference. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  Daffodils  on  15  feet  of  table,  and  in 
five  tiers,  the  first  prize  was  easily  won  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons, 
Chilwell  Nurseries,  Nottingham,  with  a  superb  exhibit,  comprising 
seventy-five  bunches  of  fresh  blooms  admirably  staged.  Amongst  them 
were  a  bunch  of  thirteen  wonderfully  fine  blooms  of  Madame  de  Graaf, 
Glory  of  Leyden  (very  fine),  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  W.  P.  Milner  (of  the  small 
trumpet  section),  P.  R.  Barr  (a  small  Empress,  a  very  refined  flower  of 
a  most  pleasing  shade  of  yellow),  Mrs.  Vincent  (a  small  white  trumpet 
variety  of  excellent  quality.  The  following  short-cupped  varieties  were 
also  conspicuous  : — Maurice  Vilmorin  (soft  cream,  with  orange  cup), 
incomparabilis  King  of  the  Netherlands  (a  very  little  known  variety. 
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with  broad,  expanded  yellow  cup,  and  wide  pale  cream  perianth), 
Leedsi  Mrs.  Langtry  (a  soft  creamy  white  self),  Madeline  de  Graaff 
(of  the  incomparabilis  section,  pure  white  perianth,  the  cup  lemon 
margined  with  bright  orange,  a  charming  variety),  incomparabilis  Goliath 
(one  of  the  starry  type,  creamy  yellow  perianth  and  bright  yellow 
crown),  and  Leeds!  Duchess  of  Westminster  (white,  with  light  yellow 
crown,  a  chaste  and  beautiful  flower  and  a  good  grower);  The  second 
prizewinner  was  Mr.  T.  W.  Wilson,  South  Caves,  Yorkshire.  In  the 
class  for  six  varieties  of  the  large  trumpet  section  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons, 
King’s  Norton  Nurseries,  Birmingham,  were  flrst,  showing  Mrs.  Camm, 
Empress,  Mr.  Camm,  Emperor,  Madame  de  Graaff,  and  Grandeur.  Se¬ 
cond,  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull  Nurseries;  third,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Jacobs,  Whitewell  Rectory,  Whitchurch,  Salop ;  fourth,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Wilson. 

For  twelve  varieties  of  the  Nonsuch,  Peerless,  or  Chalice-crowned 
type  the  Rev.  J,  Jacobs  was  first  with  Leeds!  iMrs.  Langtry,  Backhousei, 
Mr.  Wilks,  Nelsoni  major,  and  N.  aurantius,  also  the  following  of  the 
incomparabilis  section — Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Maurice 
Vilmorin,  Cynosure,  Barri  conspicua.  Flora  Wilson,  Figaro,  and 
Titan.  Second,  Mr.  T.  W.  Wilson.  There  were  also  other  classes  for 
cut  blooms.  Mr.  Cryor  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  plants  in  pots  in  two 
classes,  and  these  were  very  flne  well-grown  examples.  Bouquets, 
sprays,  and  epergnes  of  Narcissi  were  also  well  shown. 

Some  splendid  seedlings  and  quite  new  varieties  were  staged  for 
medals  and  certificates.  Messrs.  De  Graaf,  of  Leyden,  sent  twenty-five 
new  ones,  one  of  which — Shakespeare,  a  fine  golden  yellow,  large 
trumpet  variety — was  awarded  a  certificate.  In  this  collection  were 
grand  blooms  of  Mrs.  Pope  (a  beautiful  variety),  Tridymus,  W.  H. 
de  Graaff,  and  incomparabilis  Red  Star.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  sent  fifteen  varieties,  almost  all 
seedlings,  to  one  of  which  (Chelsoniana)  a  certificate  was  awarded,  and 
two  or  three  others  were  in  great  favour.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and 
Sons  were  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  a  handsome  variety — Mrs.  Hill- 
house,  cream  trumpet  and  white  perianth,  of  good  substance  and  fine 
form.  A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart, 
Appleshaw  Rectory,  Andover,  for  a  seedling,  large  trumpet  variety, 
named  Sol ;  also  for  his  seedling  N.  biflorus  Appleshawensis.  Certifi¬ 
cates  were  adjudged  to  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  the  Solihull  Nurseries,  for  a 
charming  refined  distinct  variety,  Ida  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Peter  Barr  &  Sons 
for  Gloria  Mundi,  Dorothy  Wemyss,  and  Mrs.  Langtry.  Special  silver 
medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  for  Weardale  Perfection,  a 
flower  of  great  size  and  extra  quality,  and  as  the  finest  variety  in  the 
Exhibition.  This  variety  was  figured  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
last  week.  A  special  silver  medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Mallender, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Mellish,  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop,  Notts,  for  a  very 
fine  seedling,  large  trumpet  variety,  named  Hodsock  Pride,  a  cross 
betwixt  Horsefieldi  and  princeos. 

Messrs.  Peter  Barr  &  Sons  staged  a  truly  grand  display  of  Narcissi 
and  other  hardy  bulbous  plant  flowers.  Several  bunches  of  the  beautiful 
miniature  Narcissus  Queen  of  Spain  were  much  admired,  and  amongst 
others  were  incomparabilis  Beauty,  a  striking  variety ;  Commander, 
golden  trumpet  with  a  rich  orange  shading  when  opening,  and  an 
almost  white  perianth ;  poeticus  grandiflorus,  very  fine ;  Nelsoni, 
Aurantius,  De  Graaff’s  Napoleon  III.  and  many  other  leading  varieties. 
Then  there  was  a  very  interesting  display  of  species  of  Tulips,  such  as 
Orphanadia,  a  very  distinct  bright  brownish  orange  ;  undulatifolia,  very 
dwarf  and  distinct,  bright  crimson  with  a  distinctly  and  beautifully 
marked  base  ;  viridiflora  praecox,  bright  light  green  and  pale  straw,  a 
very  distinct  interesting  species  ;  Clusia,  Leichtlini,  elegans,  elegans 
regale,  all  most  interesting,  and  retroflexa,  a  beautiful  lemon  yellow, 
together  with  fine  varieties  of  the  Horned  Tulip,  Tulipa  cornuta.  Some 
pretty  forms  of  Fritillarias  were  also  staged.  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
Limited,  Chester,  made  a  telling  display  of  cut  flowers  of  Narcissi, 
including  P.  R.  Barr,  Princess  Mary,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Leedsi 
Katharina  Spurrell,  Maurice  Vilmorin,  Leedsi  Marie  Magdalene  de 
Graaff,  Shirley  Hibberd,  very  fine ;  poeticus  grandiflorus,  Madame 
de  Graaff,  Mr.  J.  B.  Camm,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Camm,  beautiful  bunches  of  the 
old  sweet  scented  single  Jonquil,  Mrs.  Walter  Ware,  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  and  the  very  distinct  incomparabilis.  Queen  Sophie. 
Amongst  other  flowers,  Erythronium  grandiflorum,  Muscari  armeniaca, 
the  charming  Ranunculus  amplexicaulis,  Saxifraga  purpurea,  Cerasus 
japonica  rosea  pleno,  and  albo  pleno,  and  the  beautiful  Pyrus  spectabilis 
rosea  pleno  were  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  contributed  a  fine  display  of  cut  blooms  of 
Narcissi,  including  Mrs.  Goldring,  the  Swan’s  Neck  Daffodil,  very  fine 
blooms  ;  and  Burbidgei,  John  Bain,  charming  ;  also  the  newer  kinds  of 
double  and  single  Tulips. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.  sent  a  collection  of  spring  flowering  plants  and 
Narcissi ;  and  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son,  their  new  hybrid  Auricula  Marjorie 
and  Epiphyllum  Gsertneri. 


DURHAM,  NORTHUMBERLAND,  AND  NEWCASTLE-ON. 

TYNE  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  spring  Show  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Olympia, 
Northumberland  Street,  Newcastle,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last. 
The  venue  this  year  was  changed.  Since  the  first  inception  of  the 
spring  Show  the  Exhibitions  have  always  been  held  in  the  Town  Hall 
and  Corn  Exchange.  It  is  quite  certain  the  Committee  were  actuated 
by  the  beat  of  motives  in  having  the  Exhibition  in  the  Olympia,  but  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  it  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  the 


Exhibition.  The  building  is  very  gaily  decorated  in  rich  and  luminous 
colours,  and  it  was  bad  to  make  the  bright  spring  flowers  harmonise  so 
as  to  produce  any  good  effect.  There  is  no  doubt  Mr.  J.  Hood,  jun.,  the 
staging  manager,  had  an  ardent  task  before  him,  and  despite  the 
consensus  of  opinion  freely  expressed,  the  old  place  is  by  far  the  best  to 
hold  the  Show. 

The  Exhibition  from  a  cultural  point  of  view  was  of  a  very  high- 
class  order ;  in  some  instances  the  competition  was  not  so  numerous  or  so 
keen  as, in  former  years,  but  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  very  good. 
This  especially  applied  to  Orchids,  which  were  more  numerous  and  of  a 
higher-class  order  than  exhibited  at  Newcastle  before.  Plants  were  nob 
so  numerous,  but  some  very  fine  specimens  were  staged,  both  in  the 
Orchid  and  specimen-plant  classes  being  fine  examples  of  cultural  skill. 
Cinerarias,  Spiraeas,  and  Genistas,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  were  good, 
especially  the  former  and  latter.  Auriculas  were  an  interesting  feature, 
and  the  usual  success  attended  Mr.  R.  Patterson,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Backhouse,  Ashburne  Gardens,  Sunderland.  Cut  flowers  and  table 
decorations  were  less  strongly  competed  for,  but  formed,  as  is  usual, 
one  of  the  salient  points  of  the  Exhibition. 

Plants. — For  four  plants,  distinct,  the  Society  offered  £4  and  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  silver  Flora  medal,  £3  for  second,  and  £2  for 
third.  There  were  three  competitors.  Mr.  James  Wood,  gardener  to 
Ed.  Hopper,  Esq.,  Riverside  Gardens,  Morpeth,  was  first  with  a  very 
superior  Imantophyllum  miniatum  superbum,  6  feet  across  ;  Dandrobium 
nobile,  3  feet ;  Anthurium  Schertzerianum,  and  Rhododendron  Countess 
of  Haddington  ;  all  well  flowered.  Mr.  J.  McIntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Gurney  Pease,  Woodside,  Darlington,  was  second  ;  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
gardener  to  Theo.  Lange,  Esq.,  Heathfleld  House,  Low  Fall,  Gateshead, 
being  third.  Mr.  J.  McIntyre  was  first  with  well-flowered  Azaleas, 
and  not  too  formally  trained  ;  Mr.  J.  Smith  was  second  ;  and  Mr. 
T.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Chas.  Smith,  Esq ,  Jesmond  Towers,  Newcastle, 
third. 

The  Orchids  were  well  shown,  occupying  a  table  by  themselves, 
were  more  numerous  than  on  any  former  occasion,  and  received 
from  the  public  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Mr.  J.  Wood  here  scored 
first  again  for  three  plants.  Coelogyne  cristata  was  very  fine,  and  Vanda 
gigantea  had  four  spikes  ;  these  two  were  supported  by  Dendrobium 
Wardianum.  Mr.  J.  McIntyre  was  second,  showing  Cattleyas  Mendelli 
and  crispa  in  good  form.  Mr.  T.  Wheeler  was  third,  showing  Den- 
drobium  nobile,  Cymbidium  eburneum  (thirteen  spikes),  and  Coelogyne 
cristata.  Mr.  J.  Smith  was  fourth.  Mr.  J.  Wood  sent  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion,  not  for  competition. 

For  a  Palm,  not  less  than  8  feet  high,  Mr.  J.  Smith  was  first  with 
Kentia  Fosteriana.  Mr.  D.  Oleghorn,  gardener  to  James  Knott,  Esq., 
Manor  House,  Jesmond,  was  first  with  Deutzias ;  and  for  Genistas, 
which  were  very  good,  Mr.  W.  Blackwood,  Saltwood  Gardens, 
won.  Spiraeas,  as  usual,  were  in  great  numbers,  and  with  Cinerarias 
were  utilised  for  the  decoration  of  the  band  stand  with  much 
effect.  Mr.  William  Pitt,  gardener  to  Chas.  Bell,  Esq.,  Woolsington, 
was  first  for  Cinerarias.  Primulas  and  Cyclamens  were  short  in 
numbers  ;  Messrs.  G.  M‘Dougall  and  J.  McIntyre  were  first  respectively. 
Lily  of  the  Valley  were  splendid,  and  altogether  an  exhibition  in  itself. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Armstrong,  nurseryman.  High  Cross,  Benwell,  Newcastle, 
was  flrst.  Strawberries  were  shown  amongst  pot  plants;  Mr.  J. 
McIntyre  was  first  with  Keen’s  Seedling.  Table  plants  also  made  a 
good  show. 

Auriculas  in  recent  years  in  the  North  of  England  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  florists,  and  the  success  attending  Mr.  R.  Patterson 
as  d  new  exhibitor  has  helped  considerably  to  swell  the  number.  Although 
the  number  of  exhibitors  was  not  so  great  as  in  former  years,  the  flowers 
were  extraordinary.  Mr.  R.  Patterson  was  first  for  twelve  Auriculas, 
Alpines  excluded  ;  Mr.  E.  Adams,  Swalwell,  was  second.  For  six  dis¬ 
tinct  Mr.  R.  Patterson  was  also  first,  and  for  four  Auriculas  the  same 
exhibitor  was  first  again,  including  a  local  variety  named  George 
Garrett  (Adams)  ;  also  for  one  green-edged  and  two  Auriculas,  distinct. 
For  one  grey  edge  Mr.  E.  Oliver,  Forest  Lodge,  was  first.  For  twelve 
Auriculas  (Alpines)  Mr.  R,  Patterson  followed  up  his  former  success. 
Mr.  E.  Adams  was  first  for  seedling  Auriculas,  Alpines  excluded.  Poly¬ 
anthuses  were  also  strongly  represented,  these  flowers  being  largely 
grown  in  the  north.  For  six  gold  laced  Mr.  R.  Willis,  Cramliugton, 
was  first  ;  a  most  interesting  collection.  Mr.  J.  Cawthorne  and 
Mr.  J.  Ellison  respectively  occupied  the  other  positions. 

Bulbs  in  Bloom. — These  were  a  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the 
Exhibition.  Hyacinths  were  splendid.  Messrs.  H.  Dewar  &  Co., 
nurserymen.  Grey  Street,  Newcastle,  were  first  with  twenty-four,  staging 
good  specimens.  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  The  Hall  Nursery,  Fenham,  was  second 
with  very  good  blooms,  Mr.  Geo.  M‘Djugall,  gardener  to  H.  Pease, 
Arcot  Hall,  Dudley,  was  third.  For  twelve  varieties  Messrs.  Dewar  &  Co. 
also  won.  For  pots  of  single  Tulips,  Mr.  J.  M'Dougall  was  first.  For 
six  pots  of  double  Tulips  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Fenham,  was  first.  Narcissi  and 
Daifodils  were  also  well  shown. 

Cut  Flowers  and  Table  Decorations. — Camellias  were  very  good,  fine 
flowers  in  texture  and  shape.  Mr.  M.  Larke,  gardener  to  F.  Tuompson, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  North  Dene,  Gateshead,  was  first.  For  twelve  bunches  of 
Rhododendrons,  Mr.  J.  Wood  was  first.  Azaleas  and  R  ses  were  well 
shown.  Mr.  A.  J.  Badenock,  Pontiland,  was  first  for  Marechal  Niel. 
Both  Show  and  Fancy  Pansies  well  staged,  Messrs.  M.  Wheatley  and 
A.  Bailey,  jun.,  winning  respectively.  The  best  vase  or  epergne  for 
drawing-room  was  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Edmondson,  florist.  Green  Market, 
Newcastle,  the  first  prize.  The  second  epergne  prize  was  won  by  Miss 
Edmondson.  For  bridal  bouquets,  the  well-known  exhibitors,  Messrs. 
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Perkins  &  Son,  Coventry,  were  first,  with  their  usual  chaste  arrangement. 
The  same  exhibitors  were  also  first  for  the  hand  bouquet,  for  ladies’ 
spray  and  buttonhole. 

In  other  divisions  the  exhibits  were  fine.  Most  of  the  local 
nurserymen  and  florists  sent  stands  of  plants,  which  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Exhibition,  including  Messrs. 
Adamson  Bros.,  W.  R.  Ormston,  of  Newcastle  ;  William  Fell  &  Co., 
Hexham  ;  W.  F.  Gunn,  Durham  Road,  Sunderland. 

The  success  attending  this  spring  Show  from  a  monetary  point  of 
view  is  one  that  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  and  their 
zealous  Secretary  Mr.  J.  G.  Gillespie. — Berkard  Cow  AX,  F.R.H.S. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  AND  PRIMULA  SOCIETY. 

Southern  Section, 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  National  Primula  and  Auricula 
Society  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  24th  inst. 
The  display  was  an  admirable  one,  the  Auriculas,  however,  were  some¬ 
what  coarse.  We  append  a  list  of  the  prizewinners  in  the  principal 
classes. 

For  two  Show  Auriculas,  distinct,  Mr,  Badcock,  Oxford  Road,  Read¬ 
ing,  was  first  with  Mrs.  Dodwell  and  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  each  in  good 
form  ;  Mr.  Phillips,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  was  second  with  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner  and  Mrs.  Potts  ;  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  Earley,  Reading,  third 
with  Acme  and  Mrs.  Potts  ;  Mr.  W.  F.  P.  Meakin,  Castle  Hill,  Duffield, 
Derby,  fourth  with  Marmion  and  R.  Brocklebank  ;  Mr.  A.  Fisk,  Brox- 
bourne,  Herts,  fifth  with  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  and  Mrs.  Potts;  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  16,  Castle  Street,  Southampton,  sixth  with  Mrs.  Dodwell 
and  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner.  For  four  Auriculas,  distinct,  Mr.  Wm.  Smith, 
Bishops  Stortford,  was  a  good  first  with  clean  examples  of  George  Light- 
body,  Heatherbell,  Mrs.  A.  Potts,  and  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner.  The 
second  position  was  accorded  to  Mr.  C.  Phillips  w'ith  George  Rudd, 
Acme,  Mrs.  Potts,  and  an  unnamed  variety  ;  the  third  to  Mr.  W,  F.  P. 
Meakin  ;  and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  J.  J,  Keen.  The  first  prize  for  twelve 
show  Auriculas,  distinct,  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood, 
Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  who  staged  fine  examples  of  Marmion,  Mrs. 
A.  Potts.  Prince  of  Greens,  Black  Bess,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Rev.F.  D.  Horner, 
Richard  Headley,  Lancashire  Hero,  Acme,  George  Lightbody,  George 
Rudd,  and  Abbd  Lizst.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
was  second  with  creditable  examples;  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies, 
third ;  Mr.  B  Simonite,  Derwent  Street,  Sheffield,  fourth  ;  Mr.  R. 
Patterson,  Ashburne  Gardens,  Sunderland,  fifth  ;  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders, 
gardener  to  the  Viscountess  Chewdon,  Cobham,  Surrey,  sixth. 

For  a  group  of  fifty  Auriculas,  in  not  less  than  twenty  varieties, 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  with  a  splendid  exhibit,  and  the  Guildford 
Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Millmead,  Guildford,  was  a  good  second.  The 
first  prize  for  twelve  Alpine  Auriculas,  dissimilar,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  C.  Phillips,  who  showed  Evelyn  Phillips,  Dot,  Mrs.  Martin  Smith, 
Fire  Fly,  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Barnett  amongst  others.  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker 
was  a  good  second  ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas  third  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  fourth  ;  and 
Mr.  Chad.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  fifth.  There  were  nine 
competitors  in  the  class  for  six  distinct  Alpine  Auriculas,  the  first  prize 
going  to  Mr.  Chas.  Phillips  with  Dot,  Defiance,  Mrs.  Martin,  Miss  Frost, 
Flo.  Henwood,  and  a  seedling.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  second  with  well- 
grown  plants  ;  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  third  ;  Mr.  J.  Gilbert, gardener  to  the  Rev. 
L.  R.  Flood,  Merrow  Rectory,  Guildford,  fourth  ;  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders, 
fifth.  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  was  first  for  four  Alpines,  staging  excellent 
plants  of  Miss  Moon,  T.  E.  Henwood,  Mrs.  Martin,  and  a  seedling. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Keen  was  second  with  Fred.  Knighton,  Roland,  Mrs.  Martin, 
and  John  Allen.  Mr.  J.  F.  Kew,  London  Road,  Southend,  was  third 
with  four  seedlings ;  Mr.  J.  Gilbert  fourth,  and  Mr.  A.  Fisk,  Broxbourne, 
Herts,  fifth.  For  a  single  Alpine  Auricula,  with  a  gold  centre,  Mr.  C. 
Phillips  was  first  and  second  with  Evelyn  Phillips,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  third 
with  Dean  Hole,  Mr.  Walker  fourth  with  Miss  Moon,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner 
fifth  with  Magnet.  For  a  single  Alpine  with  a  white  or  cream  centre 
Mr.  Walker  was  first  with  Edith,  Mr.  C.  Turner  second  and  third  with 
Countess,  Mr.  C.  Patterson  fourth  with  Queen  Victoria,  and  Mr.  Sanders 
fifth  with  Walter  Oliver. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  was  first  for  six  Show  varieties,  distinct,  staging 
George  Rudd,  George  Lightbody,  Lancashire  Hero,  Mrs.  Dodwell, 
Revd.  F.  D.  Horner  and  Mrs.  Potts.  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  was  second 
with  Mrs.  A.  Potts,  Revd.  F,  D.  Horner,  George  Rudd,  Talisman, 
Mrs.  Dodwell  and  George  Lightbody ;  Mrs.  J.  Douglas  third  with 
Marmion,  Abbd  Lizst,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Blaine,  Mrs.  Potts  and  Revd.  F.  D, 
Horner ;  Mr.  R.  Patterson  was  fourth,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  fifth,  and 
Mr.  J.  Weston,  gardener  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  sixth. 

The  first  prize  for  a  single  green  edged  specimen  was  acorded  to 
Mr.  J.  E.  Henwood  with  James  Hannaford  ;  the  second  to  J.  Bennett- 
Poe,  Esq.,  with  Revd.  F.  D.  Horner  ;  third  and  fourth  Revd.  F.  D.  Horner 
with  his  namesake,  Mr.  Henwood  fifth  with  the  same  variety  ;  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  sixth  with  Prince  of  Greens  ;  Mr.  Badcock  seventh  with  Revd. 
F.  D.  Horner,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  eighth  with  the  same  variety.  For  a 
single  grey  edged  specimen  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  was  first  and  second 
with  George  Lightbody,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  third,  Mr.  R.  Patterson 
fourth,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  fifth,  Mr.  W.  Smith  sixth,  each  show¬ 
ing  the  same  variety  ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas  seventh  with  Marmion,  and 
Mr.  Simonite  eighth  with  a  seedling.  For  a  single  white  edged 
specimen  Mr.  W.  Smith  was  first  with  Acme,  Mr.  Patterson  second, 
Mr,  A.  J.  Sanders  third  with  the  same  variety  ;  Mr.  W.  Smith  fourth 
with  Mrs.  Dodwell  ;  Mr.  Simonite  fifth  and  sixth  with  Heatherbell  ; 


Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  seventh  with  John  Simonite,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
eighth  with  Lady  R.  Churchill.  For  six  gold-laced  Polyanthuses, 
distinct,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  was  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Weston  second. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  was  also  awarded  the  first  prize  for  three  distinct 
gold-laced  Polyanthuses,  Mr.  J.  Weston  being  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  third.  For  a  single  specimen  gold-laced 
Polyanthus  Mr.  Weston  was  first  with  Mrs.  Brownell,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders 
second  with  Formosa,  Mr.  Weston  third  with  John  Bright,  and  Mr. 
Sanders  fourth  with  the  same  variety.  For  twelve  Fancy  Auriculas  not 
less  than  six  varieties  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first,  the  Guildford  Hardy 
Plant  Nursery  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  third. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Primulas  and  Auriculas  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
was  first,  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  being  second.  For 
twelve  Primulas,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  again  first  with  amoena 
laciniata,  intermedia,  japonica,  Sieboldi,  and  others.  The  Guildford 
Hardy  Plant  Nursery  was  a  fair  second.  The  Guildford  Hardy 
Plant  Nursery  was  accorded  the  first  prize  for  six  distinct  double 
Primroses  in  pots  with  Madame  Crousse,  white,  Madame  Pompadour, 
Queen  Victoria,  yellow  and  lilac.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  for  twelve 
Primroses,  distinct,  single,  with  finely  bloomed  plants.  Mr.  A,  J. 
Sanders  was  second.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  for  twelve  distinct 
Polyanthuses,  Fancy  ;  Mr.  R.  Dean  being  second,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders 
third.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  a  good  first  for  a  basket  of  Primroses 
arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  R.  Dean  being  a  fair  second. 

The  premier  Auricula  in  the  Show  was  Mr.  B.  Simonite’s  Dr.  Hardy, 
the  same  plant  being  awarded  Mr.  W.  Smith’s  special  prize  for  the  best 
seedling  green  edged  variety.  The  first  prize  for  a  green-edged 
seedling  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  T.  E.  Henwood, 
and  Mr.  B.  Simonite  was  second  with  the  same  variety.  The  first  prize 
for  a  single  specimen  seedling  self  went  to  Mr.  C.  Phillips  for  Mrs, 
C.  Phillips.  Fora  single  specimen  self  Mr.  C.  Phillips  was  first  with  Mrs. 
Potts,  Mr.  Smith  second,  Mr.  Patterson  fourth  with  the  same  variety,  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  fifth  with  Fairy,  Mr.  Simonite  sixth  with  Haide, 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  seventh  with  Doris,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood 
eighth  with  Mrs.  Potts. 

For  a  single  grey-edged  variety  Mr.  Sanders  was  first  with  Francis 
Sanders,  and  the  first  for  a  white-edged  seedling  to  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
with  Albatross.  The  first  prize  for  a  golden  centred  Alpine  went  to 
Mr.  Phillips  with  Mr.  R.  Brown,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas  with 
Virgil.  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  was  first  for  a  seedling  Alpine  with  a  white 
or  cream  centre,  with  Arthur  Maxwell  and  second  with  Maggie  Sanders. 

Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Simonite  for  green-edged  T.  E. 
Henwood  ;  to  Mr.  Phillips  for  self  Mrs.  C.  Phillips  ;  to  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  for  self  Buttercup,  and  to  Mr.  B.  Simonite  for  self  Raven. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Hampton  Court,  Leominster,  showed  plants  of 
Primrose  Evelyn’s  Beacon,  and  Mr.  J.  Forbes  blooms  of  Polyanthuses. 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

iiprlcots. — Disiuddiyig, — Continue  to  remove  superfluous  shoots 
from  various  parts  of  the  trees  on  walls  and  gable  ends  by  the  operation 
of  disbudding.  Most  attention  should  at  first  be  paid  to  the  upper  and 
more  vigorous  parts,  though  at  the  same  time  a  few  may  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  lower  branches.  It  is  too  early  to  complete  the  work  of 
disbudding,  the  least  check  being  given  to  trees  when  the  removals  are 
effected  gradually  and  at  short  intervals.  Remove  the  softest  growths. 
Those  longer  and  more  woody  cannot  so  easily  be  detached,  therefore  it 
is  best  to  cut  them  off  cleanly  with  a  sharp  knife.  First  examine  the 
trees  for  growths  that  point  inwards  or  growing  towards  the  wall,  where 
they  cannot  possibly  be  of  practical  use.  Many  of  those  extending 
outwards  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  branches,  and  known  as  fore¬ 
right  shoots,  may  be  freely  thinned  out,  reserving  some  of  the  best 
placed  to  be  pinched  for  the  formation  of  spurs.  Re.serve  the  best 
situated  shoots  near  the  base  of  bearing  wood  in  order  that  they  may  be 
carefully  trained  in  as  succession  shoots.  It  is  not  advisable  to  defer 
disbudding  to  a  late  period.  The  removal  of  long  shoots  with  abundant 
foliage  carried  out  severely  is  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  trees. 

The  maggot  is  frequently  troublesome  to  the  Apricot  at  this  period  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  dislodged  by  insecticides,  being  rolled  up  in  the  leaves, 
and  must  be  removed  by  hand-picking  or  crushed.  Examine  the  soil  at 
the  base  of  walls,  and  if  dry  water  copiously.  Attention  to  this  may 
prevent  much  fruit  dropping.  Where  abundant  crops  of  fruit  have  set 
thin  early,  those  ill  placed  being  removed  first.  Syringing  may  be 
resorted  to  in  warm  bright  weather ;  young  trees  especially  are 
encouraged  to  make  healthy  growth  with  occasional  extra  humidity 
about  them,  providing  the  roots  are  duly  moist.  Much  of  the  moisture 
in  the  soil  may  be  conserved  by  a  mulching  of  manure  when  the  hot 
weather  arrives. 

Peaches  and  ITectarlnes. — The  chief  work  among  these  now  is 
frequent  attention  to  disbudding.  Proceed  from  the  higher  parts  of 
the  trees  where,  as  a  rule,  the  earliest  vigour  is  shown,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  forwardest  shoots  are  placed.  A  moderate  number  of  growths 
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only  OHgbt  to  be  detached  at  one  time,  using  judgment  in  selecting  those 
which  need  early  removal.  Even  greater  attention  is  needed  by 
these  fruits  than  the  Apricot,  because  they  depend  largely  upon  a 
supply  of  young  wood  for  the  next  season’s  fruit-bearing,  spurs,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  not  being  so  freely  encouraged.  Endeavour  to 
eventually  fill  any  vacant  spaces  by  preserving  a  suitably  placed  shoot. 
In  this  way  it  is  thus  possible  to  gradually  reform  unshapely  specimens. 
The  most  important  shoots  for  retaining  in  well-trained  trees  are  one  at 
the  base  of  the  current  bearing  shoots  and  another  at  the  extremity  of 
the  latter,  which  is  utilised  as  a  drawer  of  sap  for  the  fruit  below.  It 
must  not  be  allowed  to  make  headway  too  far,  hence  pinch  it  back  when 
two  pairs  of  leaves  have  gained  full  size.  Provide  for  proper  extension. 
In  removing  superfluous  shoots  select  the  most  favourable  periods. 
When  the  sap  is  active  in  warm  weather  more  disbudding  may  then  be 
done  than  when  dull,  cold  periods  check  the  flow. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  early  attacks  of  red  spider  and  aphis  is 
dryness  at  the  roots.  When  the  trees  arc  in  full  growth  the  large 
expanse  of  foliage,  with  the  strain  of  blooming  and  fruit  setting,  make 
large  demands  upon  the  roots  as  regards  moisture,  and  if  these  demands 
are  not  promptly  met  the  foliage  is  the  first  to  suffer,  speedily  becoming 
unhealthy,  then  attacked  with  insects.  Therefore  attend  well  to  root 
moisture,  and  the  health  of  the  trees  will  be  more  easily  maintained. 
It  is  useless  attempting  to  destroy  red  spider  when  the  rooting  medium 
is  dry,  but  it  may  be  banished  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  syringe  and 
soapy  water,  after  an  adequate  supply  of  water  has  been  afforded  the 
border. 

Plums  and  Cherries. — Plum  and  Cherry  trees  on  walls  require  very 
similar  treatment  to  Apricots  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
growth.  The  young  wood  retained,  however,  does  not  bear  the  following 
year  like  that  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  but  needs  to  be  two 
years  old  when  fine  fruit  is  produced  upon  it.  Trees  can  be  kept  healthy 
by  renewing  both  branches  and  spurs,  the  system  of  fan  training  easily 
admitting  of  this  being  done.  Disbudding  is  mainly  practised  to  prevent 
overcrowding  and  to  dispense  with  shoots  that  are  produced  in  wrong 
positions.  It  is  of  much  importance  in  regulating  the  form  of  young 
trees.  The  best  situated  of  foreright  shoots  on  large  trees  should  be 
pinched  back  to  the  second  pair  of  fully  formed  leaves.  They  will 
eventually  form  fruiting  spurs  which  prove  productive  for  some  time. 

Apples  and  Pears.  —  When  training  bush  and  pyramidal  trees 
much  may  be  done  in  deciding  their  shape  by  judiciously  practising 
disbudding,  by  which  the  shoots  may  be  easily  reduced  in  numbers,  thus 
allowing  more  room  for  the  reserved  growths  intended  to  form  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  trees.  On  older  trees  considerable  time  and  labour  might  be 
subsequently  saved  by  a  little  thinning  out  now  of  what  ultimately  will 
be  crowded  wood.  Old  spurs  are  very  liable  to  be  choked  with  growth, 
not  half  of  which  can  be  thoroughly  ripened  if  means  are  not  taken  by 
disbudding  to  dispense  with  the  least  promising.  This  applies  specially 
to  wall  trees,  but  the  same  rule  holds  good  with  respect  to  other  forms 
when  branches  are  too  close  and  the  spurs  probably  nearer  still. 

Newly  planted  trees  ought  to  have  the  soil  about  the  roots  maintained 
in  a  moist  state  though  not  kept  too  wet.  Syringing  in  hot  weather  is 
beneficial.  It  keeps  the  trees  clean  and  encourages  growth. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Figs. — Earliext  Forced  Irees  in  Pots. — When  the  Figs  commence 
ripening,  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  must  be  diminished,  syringing 
being  discontinued,  and  a  free  circulation  of  warm  dry  air  afforded, 
leaving  the  top  ventilators  open  a  little  at  night.  The  soil,  however,  must 
be  kept  moist,  and  a  moderate  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  secured  by 
occasionally  syringing  available  surfaces,  but  this  will  only  he  required 
in  very  bright  weather.  When  the  first  crop  is  gathered  syringe  the 
trees  twice  daily,  renewing  the  top-dressings,  and  watering  at  the  roots 
with  weak  liquid  manure.  If  the  second  crop  of  fruit  is  very  plentiful 
they  must  be  thinned  out,  so  as  not  to  overtax  the  trees  for  early  forcing 
next  season,  and  the  second  crop  Figs  should  be  confined  to  the  base  of 
the  growths. 

Early  Forced  Planted-out  Trees. — The  fruit  is  fully  three  weeks 
earlier  than  usual,  some  of  it  having  commenced  to  ripen.  The  border 
must  be  examined,  and  if  at  all  dry  apply  a  thorough  supply  of  water  or 
liquid  manure.  Cease  syringing  the  trees  when  the  fruit  gives  indica¬ 
tions  of  ripening,  avoiding  a  superabundance  of  water  about  the  house, 
but  moderate  moisture  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage,  having 
a  little  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  house  constantly,  and  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  until  the  fruit  is  all  gathered. 

Succession  Houses. — Frequent  attention  must  be  given  to  stopping 
the  shoots  at  the  fifth  joint,  and  subsequently  to  one  or  two  ;  but  too 
many  side  shoots  or  spurs  should  not  be  encouraged,  as  the  fruit  and 
wood  require  light  and  air  for  their  maturation.  Train  extensions  in 
their  full  length,  thinning  or  removing  strong  growths,  so  as  to  admit 
light  and  air  to  the  fruit.  Attend  daily  to  syringing  the  trees,  and 
supply  water  as  necessary  to  maintain  thorough  moisture  at  the  roots. 
Renew  the  mulching  if  necessary,  but  not  having  it  very  thick,  an  inch 
or  two  sufficing,  and  keep  it  moist,  so  as  to  encourage  surface  roots. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Earliest  Forced  House. — The  earliest 
varieties  are  now  ripening,  and  the  trees  must  not  be  syringed,  but  the 
border  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  As  the  fruit  of  the  other 
varieties  will  not  be  ripe  for  some  time  yet,  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept 
genial  by  sprinkling  the  borders  and  paths  as  they  become  dry,  syringing 
ihe  trees  in  the  morning,  and  again  when  closing  the  house.  The  night 
temperature  may  be  kept  at  65°  to  70°,  but  5°  less,  though  it  will  retard 
the  ripening,  will  not  tax  the  energies  of  the  trees  so  much  as  the  higher 


temperatures.  Leaving  the  ventilators  slightly  open  constantly  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  house  will  be  an  advantage.  In  the  daytime, 
70°  to  75°  by  artificial  means,  and  10°  to  15°  more  with  sun  heat,  will 
be  suitable  temperatures. 

Trees  Stoning  the  Fruit. — Do  not  hurry  trees  undergoing  this  process, 
60°  to  65°  at  night  is  ample,  and  70°  to  76°  by  day,  avoiding  high  night 
temperatures  and  sudden  fluctuations.  A  little  air  left  on  at  night  will 
prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  foliage  through  the  night  to 
any  serious  extent ;  enlarge  the  openings  when  the  sun  acts  on  the 
house,  yet  without  lowering  the  temperature,  which  should  advance 
with  the  increased  power  of  the  sun  and  a  corresponding  increase  of 
ventilation.  Fumigation  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  It  dries  the 
atmosphere,  and  not  unfrequently  cripples  the  foliage,  when  the  fruit 
may  from  the  check  be  seriously  imperilled  and  fall.  Early  closing  is  an 
advantage,  but  it  must  not  be  done  to  the  extent  of  undue  excitement, 
nor  continued  until  late,  the  temperature  being  allowed  to  fall  with  the 
declining  sun.  It  is  also  advisable  to  allow  a  little  extra  latitude  to  the 
growth,  but  on  no  account  permit  foliage  to  be  made  that  must  after¬ 
wards  be  removed  in  large  amounts.  The  growths  should  be  secured  in 
position  as  they  advance. 

Trees  Swelling  their  Fruits. — The  fruit  swells  rapidly  in  the  early 
stages,  and  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  stoning  process.  The 
swelling  of  the  fruits  is  materially  accelerated  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  means  employed  to  secure  a 
good  root  action,  which  is  best  effected  by  a  judicious  and  gradual 
regulation  of  the  growth  by  the  process  of  disbudding  and  in  thinning 
the  fruits.  These  operations  should  be  done  carefully.  The  more 
vigorous  the  tree  the  greater  the  danger  of  the  fruit  being  cast  in  stoning, 
and  the  evil  is  often  aggravated  by  previously  disbudding  severely, 
which  favours  strong  growth  more  than  steady  progress.  Supply  water 
thoroughly  to  inside  borders  when  necessary,  lay-in  the  shoots  so  as  t» 
induce  them  to  grow  in  the  proper  direction,  allowing  room  in  the 
ligatures  for  the  swelling  of  the  growths.  After  the  fruit  has  stoned  it 
takes  the  last  swelling,  when  the  shoots  should  be  well  tied  down,  but  a 
moderate  extension  of  growths  will  materially  assist  the  fruit  in  swelling. 
Any  leaves  that  shade  fruit  should  be  drawn  aside  or  shortened  ;  and 
fruits  on  the  under  side  or  back  of  the  trellis  be  raised  on  pieces  of  laths 
placed  across  the  wires. 

Cherry  House. — The  stoning  being  completed  the  fruit  will  com¬ 
mence  colouring,  when  syringing  must  cease,  and  not  be  had  recourse 
to  again  until  the  trees  are  cleared  of  their  crops  ;  but  a  good  moisture 
should  be  maintained  in  the  house  by  keeping  the  surface  of  the  border 
moist,  or  if  the  trees  are  in  pots  damping  the  floor  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  The  temperature  must  not  exceed  65°  by  artificial  means,  and  55° 
to  60°  at  night,  with  a  little  ventilation,  increasing  it  at  65°,  liberally 
at  70°,  and  not  allowing  the  heat  to  rise  above  75°  without  free  ventila¬ 
tion,  closing  at  70°,  subject  to  leaving  a  little  air  on  constantly  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  See  that  the  borders  do  not  want  water,  and  liquid 
manure  may  be  given  to  trees  in  pots. 

Melons. — Early  Plants. — Directly  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen 
lessen  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  not  so  as  to  distress  the 
plants,  for  if  the  foliage  has  been  kept  clean  and  the  roots  in  good 
condition  a  second  crop  of  Melons  may  be  had.  Atmospheric  moisture 
should  be  withheld,  and  a  circulation  of  warm  dry  air  ensured,  increas¬ 
ing  the  temperature  to  70°  or  75°  artificially  and  80°  to  90°  with  sun 
heat.  Cracked  fruits  are  produced  by  a  close  and  moist  atmosphere 
with  too  much  water  at  the  roots,  which  induces  an  excess  of  sap  and 
consequent  effort  at  growth.  If  any  fruits  show  a  tendency  to  crack 
cut  the  shoots  about  half  way  through  with  a  knife  a  few  inches  below 
the  fruit,  and  diminish  the  supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere.  Cut  the  fruits  before  they  are  very  ripe,  keeping  them  on 
shelves  in  a  warm  house  until  they  are  in  proper  condition,  or  they  may 
be  removed  to  a  fruit  room  for  two  or  three  days  to  become  equally 
ripened  all  over. 

Succetsional  Plants. — Fertilise  the  blossoms  when  fully  expanded, 
the  atmosphere  being  kept  rather  drier  and  warmer,  and  ventilation 
attended  to  early,  with  a  little  constantly  if  there  is  danger  of  moisiure 
condensing  on  the  blossoms.  Stop  the  shoots  at  the  time  the  fertilisation 
is  done  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  To  insure  a  full  crop  have  a  number 
of  fruits  on  individual  plants  in  the  same  stage  of  growth.  Earth  up 
the  plants  with  some  rather  strong  and  rich  loam  after  the  fruits  begin 
to  swell,  ramming  it  down  firmly,  placing  a  little  fresh  lime  around  the 
collar  to  prevent  canker,  and  if  it  appear  rub  quicklime  well  into  the= 
affected  parts. 

Plants  swelling  their  fruits  should  be  syringed  freely  in  hot  weather 
at  about  3  P.M.,  or  earlier  if  necessity  arise  for  closing,  damping  the 
floor  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  using  liquid  manure  or  guana 
water  occasionally,  having  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  the  former  not  too  strong.  Shade  only  to  prevent  flagging.. 
Ventilate  freely  in  favourable  weather,  commencing  from  75°  to  80°, 
increasing  or  decreasing  it  during  the  day  as  may  be  necessary,  main¬ 
taining  a  day  temperature  of  80°  to  85°,  or  90°  with  sun  heat,  closing 
between  80°  and  85°,  and  if  an  advance  be  made  to  90°  or  95°  after 
closing  it  will  materially  assist  the  fruit  in  swelling  and  lessen  the 
necessity  for  fire  heat  at  night,  but  it  must  be  accompanied  by  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture.  If  red  spider  appear  cover  the  hot- water 
pipes  with  a  thin  wash  of  sulphur  and  skim  milk,  and  for  thrips 
tumisjate  on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings. 

Train  the  growths  out  regularly  in  pots  and  frames,  avoiding  crowd¬ 
ing,  and  when  the  blossoms  appear  fertilise  them  about  mid-day  on  fine 
days.  Maintain  a  good  bottom  heat  by  linings,  and  admit  a  little  aii 
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if  there  is  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  rank  steam.  Employ  thick 
night  coverings  as  the  nights  are  yet  cold,  but  do  not  allow  the  covering 
to  hang  over  linings  of  fresh  manure,  and  so  injure  the  plants  by 
introducing  steam  into  the  interior.  Sow  seed  for  raising  plants  to  put 
out  in  pits  and  frames  as  they  become  cleared  of  bedding  plants,  and 
pot  the  seedlings  as  they  require  it, 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Zreslnes,  Coleuses,  and  Alternantberas. — If  either  or  all  of 
these  are  required  for  summer  bedding  excellent  plants,  if  cuttings  are 
plentiful,  can  yet  be  raised  in  a  very  simple  manner.  The  requisites  are 
either  pits  or  frames,  and  gentle  bottom  heat  afforded  by  mild 
fermenting  material.  Raise  this  near  to  the  glass,  cover  with  about 
4  inches  of  light  soil,  and  surface  over  with  sharp  sand.  With  little  or 
no  preparation  the  cuttings,  after  the  lights  have  been  on  long  enough 
for  the  soil  to  become  well  warmed  through,  may  be  dibbled  out 
3  inches  apart,  and  if  kept  uniformly  moist,  close  and  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine,  they  will  soon  root.  Cover  vdth  mats  during 
cold  nights,  top  the  Iresines  and  Coleuses  once,  gradually  harden  and 
transfer  direct  to  the  beds  during  the  second  week  in  June, 

Xiobellas  and  Ageratums. — If  these  are  crowded  in  boxes  or 
starved  in  small  pots  they  cannot  be  satisfactory,  whereas  if  temporarily 
bedded  out  in  frames,  rough  or  otherwise,  they  increase  in  size 
considerably  and  move  well  in  due  time.  Give  them  the  benefit  of 
moderately  rich  soil  broken  finely,  plant  out  4  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  keep  somewhat  close  and  shaded  till  well  established  in  their  fresh 
quarters. 

Violas  and  Pansies. — Plants  raised  from  cuttings  last  autumn 
and  kept  during  the  winter  in  frames  are  too  often  spoilt  ere  they  are 
planted  out.  Crowded  together  they  draw  up  rapidly,  and  are  a  mass 
of  flowers  just  when  they  ought  to  be  kept  free  of  them  and  growing 
healthily.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant  out  where  they  are  to  flower, 
and  old  plants  can  also  be  divided  and  replanted  with  good  results. 
Delay  the  work  till  the  more  tender  bedding  plants  are  put  out,  and  the 
chances  are  mildew  will  be  quickly  in  the  ascendant.  Violas  form  good 
marginal  lines  to  long  borders  and  the  larger  beds,  and  are  also  very 
effective  in  mixture  with  gold,  silver,  and  bronze-leaved  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  The  latter  can  be  filled  in  where  spaces  are  left  for  them  in 
due  course.  Both  Violas  and  Pansies  raised  from  seed  early  this  spring 
will  flower  freely  during  the  summer  if  only  they  are  kept  steadily 
growing  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Give  them  room  in  either  boxes 
or  beds  of  good  soil,  sheltering  from  cold  weather,  but  avoiding  coddling. 

Antirrhinums  and  Pentstemons. — If  seedlings  raised  this  spring 
are  to  be  of  much  service  this  summer  they  must  not  be  kept  crowded  in 
the  boxes  or  pans  in  which  they  were  pricked  out.  They  would 
transplant  fairly  well  if  treated  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Lobelias,  but 
seeing  that  they  are  comparatively  hardy,  all  intended  for  the  borders 
might  well  be  hardened  off  and  planted  out  shortly.  The  dwarf  bedding 
varieties  of  the  former,  the  white  form  in  particular,  are  very  effective 
in  beds ;  and  Pentstemons,  if  the  strain  is  good  and  the  plants  well 
grown,  will  also  make  a  fine  display. 

Nlcotlana  afBnls. — This  very  easily  raised  plant,  though  stircely 
suitable  for  small  beds,  does  well  in  the  centres  of  larger  ones,  and 
groups  or  single  plants  dotted  about  the  borders  and  shrubberies  both 
brighten  these  up  and  scent  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
delicate  plant,  but  suffers  from  being  starved  in  a  young  state. 
Supposing  the  seedlings  have  been  pricked  out  in  pans  or  boxes  before 
they  crowd  each  other,  bed  out  in  frames  or  pits  as  advised  with 
Ageratums.  By  bedding  out  time  strong  plants  will  be  available, 
these  moving  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  and  roots,  and  are  not  long  before 
they  commence  flowering 

Xtlclnuses. — A  few  of  these  noble  Castor  Oil  plants  are  distinctly 
ornamental  when  either  arranged  in  groups  in  large  beds  or  singly  in 
the  centre  of  smaller  ones.  If  raised  early  they  become  tall  and  shabby 
before  they  are  put  out.  If  sown  now,  singly  in  3-inch  pots  and  placed 
in  brisk  heat,  the  seed  will  germinate  in  a  few  days.  Keep  the  plants 
near  the  glass  in  gentle  heat,  and  if  a  shift  into  large  pots  is  given 
before  they  become  root-bound,  sturdy  handsome  plants  will  be  ready 
for  the  beds  in  June. 

Sunflowers. — The  seed  of  strong  growing  forms,  and  to  which  Oscar 
Wilde  and  Primrose  are  good  additions,  will  germinate  if  sown  now 
where  the  plants  are  to  be  grown,  but  there  will  be  less  likelihood  of 
failure  if  it  is  sown  in  gentle  heat,  and  the  seedlings  potted  singly  prior 
to  planting  out.  They  will  also  move  well  out  of  boxes  and  pans.  The 
miniature  Sunflower  is  particularly  serviceable,  as  it  only  attains  a 
height  of  about  30  inches,  is  very  branching  and  floriferous,  and  for 
cutting  is  invaluable.  There  is  yet  time  to  raise  plants. 

Zea  japonlca. — The  variegated  form  of  Japanese  Maize  still  retains 
its  popularity  as  a  summer  bedding  plant.  Not  only  is  it  effective  in 
the  back  lines  of  mixed  borders,  but  is  also  admirably  adapted  for 
dotting  among  Begonias  and  other  dwarf  plants.  Sow  the  seed  at  once, 
either  singly  in  small  pots  or  thinly  in  pans  or  boxes.  They  experience 
the  least  check  when  planted  out  of  the  former.  Placed  in  heat 
germination  soon  takes  place,  and  plants  6  inches  in  height  will  be  ready 
for  the  beds  when  wanted. 

marigolds. — Both  the  African  and  French  Marigolds  are  showy 
border  annuals,  and  dwarf  and  miniature  strains  of  the  latter  are 
suitable  for  the  flower  beds.  It  is  a  mistake  to  raise  them  very  early. 
Sow  the  seed  somewhat  thinly  in  boxes,  and  place  in  gentle  heat  to 
germinate.  Transfer  to  frames  before  the  plants  become  drawn. 
Unless  crowded  there  is  no  necessity  to  prick  out  these  Marigolds. 


Tropeeolums  and  M'asturtlums.  —  The  former,  notably  the 
Lobbianum  family  and  canariense  (Canary  Creeper),  are  very  attractive 
trailing  plants  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  window  boxes,  porches,  and  such 
like.  Either  sow  the  seed  singly  in  small  pots  or  in  pans,  and  pot  off. 
Germination  takes  place  quickly  in  gentle  heat,  and  good  plants  will  be 
ready  by  the  end  of  May.  Nasturtiums  are  of  a  dwarfer  habit  of 
growth,  and  in  the  Tom  Thumb  varieties  we  have  remarkable  showy 
bedding  plants  that  are  proof  against  either  wet  or  dry  weather.  They 
are  particularly  well  adapted  for  hot  and  dry  positions  where  other 
summer  bedding  frequently  fail.  The  seed  may  either  be  sown  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow,  or,  better  still,  the  seedlings  be  raised  and  planted 
out  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Tropseolums. 

Sowing  Annuals. — Poppies  in  variety,  including  the  popular 
Shirley,  ought  now  to  be  in  need  of  thinning  out,  and  more  may  be 
sown  with  the  view  of  having  a  longer  succession  of  flower.  Sweet  Peas 
and  Mignonette  may  yet  be  sown,  though  these  again  succeed  best  when 
raised  somewhat  earlier.  If  not  already  done  sow  seed  of  any  hardy 
annuals  and  ornamental  grasses  that  may  be  required.  Where  the  plants 
are  to  flower  sow  thinly  in  circular  patches  or  lines,  cover  with  sifted 
soil,  and  protect  the  delicate  seedlings  from  slugs. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Polnsettlas. — These  plants  having  enjoyed  a  good  rest  may  be 
started  again  into  growth.  Cut  the  shoots  back  close  to  the  base,  then 
shake  away  the  old  soil  from  amongst  the  roots  and  place  them  in  pots 
one  size  less  than  those  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower.  Use  for  a 
compost  good  fibry  loam,  one-seventh  of  decayed  manure  and  sand. 
The  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  into  the  pots.  After  potting,  place 
the  plants  in  an  intermediate  temperature.  To  secure  good  bracts  the 
object  is  to  aim  at  firm  sturdy  growth  from  the  first,  gradually  giving 
more  air  as  the  plants  extend  their  growth  until  they  can  be  placed 
into  cold  frames.  Where  increased  stock  is  needed  the  easiest  and 
quickest  method  is  to  cut  the  ripened  stem  into  lengths  of  two 
joints  ;  these  may  either  be  inserted  thickly  together  in  pans,  or  placed 
singly  into  thumb  pots  in  sandy  soil.  Nearly  every  one  will  root  if 
placed  into  brisk  heat.  When  the  plants  are  rooted  they  should  be 
hardened  to  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  then  grown  with  the 
plants  that  have  been  cut  back. 

Euphorbia  jacquinlseflora. — Side  shoots,  2  inches  in  length,  on 
plants  that  have  been  hardened  for  ten  days  or  a  foitnight  in  a  cool  airy 
place  will  root  freely.  Six-inch  pots  should  be  well  drained  and  filled 
with  sandy  soil  ready  before  the  cuttings  are  taken  off.  The  cuttings 
should  be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife  where  they  issue  from  the  old 
stems,  and  inserted  at  once.  Give  a  slight  watering,  and  cover  the 
cuttings  with  a  bell-glass,  then  place  in  brisk  heat  where  they  can  be 
shaded  from  the  sun.  When  sufficient  stock  has  been  raised  the  old 
plants  should  be  cut  back  and  allowed  to  break  into  growth  in  heat, 
when  they  may  have  the  old  soil  shaken  from  their  roots  and  repotted 
in  the  compost  advised  for  Poinsettias.  Allow  them  to  remain  there  for 
a  fortnight,  and  then  give  them  intermediate  treatment. 

Centropogon  Iiucyanum. — There  should  now  be  plenty  of  side 
shoots,  and  these  will  root  if  treated  much  the  same  as  advised  for 
Euphorbias.  We  find  they  root  best,  however,  if  the  pots  containing 
them  are  placed  on  a  moderately  dry  shelf,  where  they  can  be  shaded 
from  the  sun.  Cut  back  the  old  plants  and  repot  ;  the  old  balls  may  be 
reduced  by  one-half.  Once  they  start  into  growth  give  them  inter¬ 
mediate  treatment.  Cuttings  of  Plumbagos  may  also  be  rooted,  and 
when  these  have  been  obtained  the  old  plants  may  be  thrown  away. 

Tustlcla  flavlcoma. — Good  cuttings  should  now  be  plentiful,  and 
these  can  be  inserted  singly  in  thumb  pots,  or  three  or  more  may  be 
placed  in  each  pot.  As  nearly  every  one  will  root  freely  if  well  watered, 
shaded,  and  stood  in  hand-lights,  the  old  plants  can  be  cut  close  back, 
and  when  they  have  commenced  growth  they  may  be  partially  shaken 
out  and  replaced  in  the  same  size  pots.  Young  plants  grow  with  more 
vigour  than  old  ones,  and  are  much  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  brown 
scale. 

Tydaeas. — Varieties  of  the  Madame  Heine  section  that  do  not  make 
underground  stems  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  Good  healthy 
cuttings  should  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  when  sufficient 
have  been  obtained  throw  away  the  old  plants.  Cuttings  root  very 
freely  in  any  close  moist  place  if  shaded  from  the  sun.  When  they  are 
rooted  remove  the  points  to  induce  the  plants  to  branch.  Cuttings 
may  also  be  rooted  in  pans,  and  the  tops  taken  from  these  after  they 
have  attained  strength  if  bushy  little  specimens  only  are  needed  in 
5  inch  pots. 

Actalmenes.  —  These  are  now  producing  cuttings  in  abundance. 
Where  baskets  are  appreciated  these  may  be  made  up  at  once  by 
transplanting  the  young  plants  moderately  thick  around  the  baskets 
and  over  the  top.  For  all  ordinary  decorative  purposes  cuttings  inserted 
into  rich  light  soil  in  5-inch  pots  make  beautiful  dwarf  flowering  plants. 
These  will  root  in  any  warm  shady  position,  but  water  should  be  kept 
from  their  foliage.  When  well  rooted  expose  the  plants  to  a  moderate 
amount  of  light,  and  do  not  keep  them  too  close  and  warm. 

Amaryllis. — As  the  plants  go  out  of  flower  they  must  be 
encouraged  to  make  good  growth.  They  need  full  light;  stiff  sturdy 
growth  should  be  aimed  at,  and  this  must  be  obtained  by  warmth 
early  in  the  season,  full  sunshine,  and  a  free  admission  of  air.  Soot 
water  and  other  weak  stimulants  are  beneficial  when  the  plants  are 
rooting  and  growing  freely.  Any  bulbs  that  are  still  resting  may  be 
shaken  out  and  repotted.  If  starting  them  into  growth  is  delayed  until 
too  late  in  the  season  the  plants  have  not  a  chance  of  making  good 
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p;rowth  and  thoroughly  maturing  it,  which  is  essential  if  they  are  to 
flower  well. 

Caladlums. — Plants  started  in  boxes  and  then  potted  are  now 
growing  freely,  and  the  majority  of  them  need  placing  into  larger  pots. 
In  full  sunshine  these  plants  develop  beautiful  coloured  foliage,  and  are 
of  dwarf  sturdy  growth.  When  grown  under  too  moist  and  too  shady 
conditions  the  plants  flag  and  the  foliage  falls  about.  The  charming 
and  useful  C.  argyrites  growing  in  2J-inch  pots  may  be  placed  into 
5-inch  pots.  Like  the  stronger  growing  varieties,  this  kind  likes  plenty 
of  light. 

Gloxinias. — Seed  may  still  be  sown.  Seedlings  that  are  large 
enough  may  be  pricked  out  singly  into  pots,  boxes,  or  pans,  and  finally 
placed  singly  into  pots.  A  good  plan  is  to  make  up  a  hotbed  in  a  frame, 
and  place  3  inches  of  soil  on  the  top  of  a  light  nature,  and  transplant 
the  plants  6  inches  apart.  By  this  method  abundance  of  flowers  are 
produced  for  cutting  purposes,  and  the  plants  give  very  little  trouble  in 
watering.  Few  plants  pay  better  for  planting  out  than  Gloxinias.  The 
flowers  are  too  soft  for  travelling,  but  for  home  decoration  they  are 
invaluable. 


APIARIAN  NOTES. 

I  HAVE  completed  another  of  my  annual  visits  amongst  bee¬ 
keepers  of  some  parts  of  Lanarkshire  where  vegetation  at  700  to 
800  feet  above  sea  level  is  as  far  advanced  as  in  the  Lowlands.  All 
whom  I  met  are  in  hopes  of  another  good  season.  The  Heather  is 
indeed  more  promising  at  this  date  than  at  any  time  since  1845. 
The  Clover  is  also  showing  well,  and  full-sized  hives,  if  favoured 
with  auspicious  weather  during  the  honey  season,  are  sure  to  make 
great  weight. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  however,  the  hives  are  too  small,  which  I 
pointed  out  to  them.  Anxious  inquiries  were  made  as  to  how  they 
could  enlarge  them,  and  at  what  time  to  do  it.  I  explained  that 
full  sized  hives  were  proportionately  as  full  of  bees  now  as  were 
the  undersized  ones.  The  remedy  to  them,  and  to  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  is  the  same.  Adopt  it  at  once  with 
built-out  combs,  if  they  are  to  be  had  ;  if  not,  full-sized  sheets  of 
foundation  or  drone  comb  will  be  built.  Bees  during  the  spring 
months  ought  not  to  be  with  building  combs,  especially  those  that 
would  cause  a  drain  of  the  hive  with  a  reduction  of  the  honey 
yield.  To  have  hives  and  their  equipments  of  a  proper  size  is  a 
most  important  point.  The  best  way  of  arriving  at  this  is  to 
employ  a  little  arithmetic.  A  queen  lays  in  a  full  sized  hive  in 
the  height  of  the  season  3000  eggs  daily  for  eighteen  to  twenty 
days.  These  eggs  will  be  hatched  in  from  four  to  five  mere  days  ; 
the  bees  will  take  their  first  flight,  and  from  six  to  ten  days 
more  will  be  at  work  gathering  honey  and  pollen.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  months  some  of  them  will  still  be  alive.  Generally  speaking, 
all  the  bees  hatched  from  April  1st  will  do  good  work  during  the 
whole  summer.  Subtracting  15  per  cent,  for  loss  of  bees,  gives  an 
approximate  of  what  space  bees  should  occupy,  and  the  amount  of 
honey  that  might  be  gathered  in  a  good  district  and  season. 

Fixing  Foundation. 

One  bee  keeper  I  visited  had  some  beautiful  Stewarton  supers 
filled  with  honey,  also  a  well  filled  glass  case.  The  putting  together 
of  the  case  and  the  fixing  of  the  foundation  was  performed  for 
him  by  a  person  who  held  the  method  along  with  a  partner  sworn 
to  each  other  to  keep  it  a  secret.  This  is  a  very  different  spirit  fj  om 
that  which  the  writers  on  bees  have  given  in  these  pages  for  so 
long.  Had  I  been  in  possession  of  the  glass  case  I  would  very 
quickly  have  revealed  the  secret  ;  but  I  am  not,  though  being 
always  glad  when  I  can  help  readers  forward  I  tell  them  all  I  am 
able  to  do.  Fish  glue  is  one  of  the  most  adhesive  substances  to 
employ,  and  in  the  apiary  a  little  vinegar  or  acetic  acid  improves  it 
and  keeps  it  I’quid  and  ready  for  use  at  all  times.  This  is  perhaps 
is  what  in  some  cases  is  sold  as  patent  cement.  It  is  not  new  to 
employ  glue  on  things  connected  with  the  apiary.  I  have  used  it 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  on  comb  foundation,  as  I  did  gum 
since  1858  on  combs,  and  from  1862  on  foundations. 

There  are  various  ways  of  applying  it.  One  is  to  have  the  glue 
in  a  shallow  vessel  kept  hot  over  the  boiler  above  a  spirit  lamp.  Dip 
the  edge  of  foundation  into  it,  then  press  slightly  the  foundation 
to  exclude  the  air.  This  done  put  them  against  the  guage  blocks, 
of  which  a  dozen  should  be  used  to  steady  them,  and  place  on  an 
inclined  plane  till  they  set.  When  the  first  is  set  it  may  be  lifted, 
and  the  glueing  repeated.  Apply  to  full  sheets  and  starters,  and 
make  doubly  sure  by  dropping  a  little  glue  on  the  junction  of  wax 
and  wood,  holding  the  section  in  position.  Do  not  forget  that 
fish  glue  adheres  to  everything  solid,  whether  the  separate  pieces 


are  the  same  material  or  not.  It  fastens  wood  to  stone  or  glass, 
and  stone  will  break  before  wood  can  be  separated  from  it. — 
A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham. — General  Plant 
Catalogue. 

Thomas  Painter,  Smallwood. — Dahlias. 


®.j.*AlI  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Honeysuckle  (^Inquirer'). — You  infringed  the  Post  Office  regula¬ 
tions,  and  if  you  send  us  2d.  in  stamps  you  will  be  out  of  our  debt,  and 
we  will  send  you  your  envelope,  also  answer  your  question. 

Spring-  Flowers  (^Florist). — The  late  Mr.  Ingram  of  Belvoir  wrote 
many  valuable  papers  on  spring  flowers,  but  no  book,  so  far  as  we  know, 
on  the  subject.  The  late  Mr.  Fleming,  when  at  Cliveden,  wrote  an 
excellent  work  on  spring  flowers,  but  it  has  long  been  out  of  print. 

Growing  Seakale  (F.  J.'). — Referring  to  publications,  you  do  not 
appear  to  have  our  “  Garden  Manual,”  which  you  would  find  useful.  It 
gives  instructions  on  growing  Seakale  for  private  use,  also  all  other 
vegetables,  useful  fruits  and  flowers.  Its  price  is  Is.  6d.,  post  free  Is.  9d. 
The  excellent  method  of  raising  Seakale  from  root  cuttings  is  illustrated 
in  Wright’s  “  Primer  on  Horticulture  ”  (Macmillans),  price  Is.  from 
booksellers.  If  you  follow  the  instructions  in  those  two  cheap  manuals 
you  cannot  very  well  fail. 

Vine  Iicaves  Scorched  (Z).  ZT.). — You  have  indicated  the  cause. 
There  has  been  too  much  moisture  in  the  house,  and  the  night  tempe¬ 
rature  has  been  too  low  ;  possibly  also  the  ventilators,  on  the  latter 
account,  have  not  been  opened  early  enough  in  the  morning  for  the 
dissipation  of  moisture.  Fire  heat,  with  early  and  careful  ventilation, 
will  improve  the  Vines,  but  do  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  make 
the  atmosphere  too  dry.  The  change  must  be  gradual,  and  the  leaves 
will  become  firmer,  as  they  should  be. 

Gloxinias  Unhealthy  (J.J.'). — Plants  resulting  from  very  old  corms 
not  infrequently  fail  to  grow  freely,  the  leaves  curling  and  being  more 
or  less  rusted.  Young  plants  also  fail  similarly  if  grown  in  the  sun  or 
a  too  dry  atmosphere,  or  if  the  root  action  is  defective  through  any 
cause.  These  plants  enjoy  a  moderately  humid  atmosphere  and  shade 
from  bright  sun.  They  do  not  as  a  rule  succeed  on  open  stages  over 
hot-water  pipes  or  when  exposed  to  dry  currents  of  air,  nor  do  they 
long  remain  satisfactory  if  the  roots  are  allowed  to  become  too  dry  on 
the  one  hand  or  the  soil  is  soddened  on  the  other. 

Cyclamens  (Z).  B.'). — Plants  when  grown  for  market  by  experts 
in  their  culture  and  sold,  as  they  usually  are,  just  when  in  their  best 
condition,  would  not  continue  producing  equally  fine  flowers,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions — that  is,  it  they  had  not  been  sold,  but 
kept  in  the  structures  in  which  the  plants  were  grown  and  there 
accorded  the  best  attention.  What  may  be  termed  the  first  fine  flush  of 
bloom  (there  is  alliteration  for  you)  exhausts  the  plants  and  soil  to  an 
i  appreciable  extent,  the  successional  flowers  being  the  smaller  in  con¬ 
sequence.  The  disparity  is  bound  to  be  more  marked  when  the  plants 
have  undergone  a  journey  and  then  placed  in  a  structure  differing  from 
the  one  from  which  they  were  removed.  At  home  they  would  receive 
just  what  they  wanted  in  respect  to  temperature,  atmospheric  moisture, 
light,  and  support.  These  essentials  cannot  be  found  in  due  proportion 
in  a  mixed  house  of  plants,  and  particularly  a  lofty  conservatory,  and 
especially,  perhaps,  if  the  pots  are  arranged  on  dry  open  latticework 
stages.  All  you  can  do  is  to  take  care  that  the  soil  never  gets  so  dry  as 
to  shrink  and  form  a  slight  fissure  next  the  pots  ;  also  give  weak  clear 
liquid  manure  at  every  alternate  watering,  soot  water  as  clear  and  pale 
as  pale  sherry  being  good  for  the  plants.  If  they  stand  on  a  dry  base, 
such  as  an  open  stage  over  hot-water  pipes,  that  will  be  the  reverse  of 
good  for  them,  and  the  pots  should  be  syringed  occasionally. 
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Cucumber  I.eaves  Yellow  (J/.). — The  leaf  is  large  and  pale  in 
colour,  indeed  yellow  in  some  places  ;  there  is  no  marked  deficiency 
of  chlorophyll  granules  in  the  cells,  yet  there  would  not,  as  you  suggest, 
be  any  harm  in  applying  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron  per 
square  yard.  It  is  preferably  mixed  with  fine  soil  or  sand  to  ensure 
equal  distribution.  The  soil  of  the  bed  must  be  moist  when  it  is 
applied.  The  leaves,  however,  if  like  that  sent,  are  thin  in  texture, 
probably  from  being  kept  very  moist.  The  leaf  has  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  deprivation  of  nitrogen  by  an  attack  of  parasitic  worms — 
that  is,  eelworm  at  the  roots,  these  pests  appropriating  the  nitrogen 
which  should  go  to  feed  the  plants. 

Vine  licaves  and  Shoots  Decayed  (tr.  G.'). — The  decayed  spots 
on  the  leaves  and  young  wood  are  not  caused  by  fungi,  but  by  moisture 
remaining  on  the  parts  a  considerable  time,  and  appear  to  be  due  to 
water  dripping  on  them  from  the  roof,  destroying  the  tissue.  The  mould 
on  the  stem  of  the  bunch  is  a  fungus  (Penicillium  glaucum)  but  it  is  a 
saprophyte  (lives  on  decaying  or  dead  organic  matter)  and  is  a  conse¬ 
quence,  not  cause,  of  the  damping  off.  You  cannot  do  better  than  keep 
the  house  as  dry  as  practicable,  consistent  with  the  health  of  ti  e  Vines, 
but  the  leaky  roof  should  be  put  right  as  soon  as  possible.  The  cause  of 
all  the  injury  is  excessive  moisture,  coupled  with  the  recent  fall  of 
temperature,  and  the  drip  from  the  roof. 

Ctaameepeuce  dlacantba  (£*.  T.  II.'). — A  north  room  was  not  the 
place  to  promote  an  early  and  sure  germination  of  the  seeds.  Had  you 
placed  the  pot  in  gentle  heat,  a  frame  on  a  mild  hotbed  answering  well, 
the  seed  would  most  probably  have  germinated  in  about  three  weeks. 
If  you  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  shift  the  pot  at  once  to  heat,  continue 
to  shade,  and  keep  the  soil  uniformly  moist  as  before,  and  according  as 
the  seedlings  (they  sometimes  come  up  very  irregularly)  are  large 
enough  transplant  singly  to  small  pots,  moving  them  with  a  label,  so  as 
not  to  greatly  disturb  the  rest  of  the  soil.  If  kept  growing  in  gentle 
heat  a  few  plants  may  possibly  be  sufficiently  well  rooted  to  plant  out 
early  in  June.  Once  they  commence  growing  progress  is  rapid.  These 
Fish-bone  Thistles  can  be  raised  from  seed  in  the  autumn,  but  the 
plants  are  difficult  to  keep  during  the  winter. 

Elseocarpus  serratus  (ZT.  D.). — You  are  right ;  this  remarkably 
distinct  plant  is  not  often  seen.  Judging  from  the  specimen  sent,  your 
observation  that  the  plant  is  a  beautiful  object  in  a  cool  house  is  amply 
justified.  The  Elfeocarpm,  says  the  “Vegetable  Kingdom,”  “furnish 
a  few  plants  to  which  a  sligi  t  degree  of  interest  is  attached.  Those 
round,  carved-looking  and  rugged-furrowed,  bony-like  articles,  which 
are  used  as  necklaces  and  bracelets,  and  sometimes  mounted  in  gold,  are 
the  fruit  of  the  Olive  Nuts  (Elseocarpus)  deprived  of  their  fleshy  parts. 
The  fruits  of  some  of  the  species  are  used  in  Eastern  curries,  and  also 
pickled,  while  some  are  eaten  raw,  such  as  those  of  E.  serratus,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  preserve  in  brine  before  they  are  ripe,  and  eat 
with  a  little  oil  to  give  them  a  flavour.  Eumphius  says  these  fruits  are 
good  to  eat,  but  the  use  of  them  is  rather  adapted  for  killing  time  than 
for  any  nourishment  that  can  be  obtained  from  them.” 

Planting  Apricots,  Feacbes,  and  Pears  In  tbe  Same  House 

(iZ.  K.  P.). — 1,  Apricots  would  not  answer  on  the  back  wall  of  a  lean-to 
house  with  Peach  trees  in  front,  nor  do  they  do  well  together  in  the 
same  house,  as  Apricots  require  far  more  air  than  Peaches  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year;  indeed.  Apricots  need  abundance  of  ventilation,  and 
they  are  not  so  profitable  as  Peaches.  2,  Pears  and  Peaches  are  not 
satisfactory  grown  together,  unless  it  be  in  pots,  so  that  the  Pear  trees 
can  be  placed  outdoors  after  the  fruit  is  well  set  and  the  weather 
become  warm,  or  when  danger  from  frost  is  past.  To  grow  Peaches 
well  they  require  a  house  to  themselves,  and  unless  well  grown  the 
fruit  is  not  profitable.  3,  Apricots  give  satisfaction  under  glass  when 
the  house  is  light  and  airy,  ventilation  being  free  on  all  occasions,  except 
when  frost  prevails.  They  are,  however,  not  generally  satisfactory 
under  glass,  because  they  are  kept  much  too  close,  and  to  suit  other 
things  are  given  unsuitable  positions — the  worst,  as  a  rule,  in  the  house, 
and  failure  is  the  consequence. 

Ants  In  a  Vinery  (fj.  H.  D.). — These  often  too  familiar  pests  do 
considerable  mischief  in  gardens  and  indoors.  They  are  best  extirpated 
by  poison,  and  the  arsenical  solution  given  below  is  efficacious.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  dangerous,  and  must  be  used  with  the  utmost 
caution,  as  it  is  fatal  to  animal  life.  Place  1  oz.  of  ordinary  arsenic  in 
an  old  iron  pot  with  a  quart  of  water,  and  boil  gently  until  it  is  reduced 
to  a  pint,  a  little  more  rather  than  a  little  less,  and  to  this  liquid  add 
half  a  pound  of  Demerara  sugar,  which  will  form  a  syrup.  A  little  of 
this  should  be  placed  in  saucers  in  the  runs,  around  the  nests  or  haunts 
of  the  ants.  We  repeat,  this  mixture  must  be  used  with  the  greatest 
possible  care,  not  entrusting  it  to  careless  persons,  or  placing  it  where 
it  is  likely  to  be  partaken  of  by  any  animal  than  that  to  be  destroyed. 
To  rid  soil  in  pots  or  other  places  of  ants  dissolve  a  piece  of  camphor 
the  size  of  a  cob  nut  in  2  quarts  of  hot  water,  and  when  cool  enough 
apply  it,  and  the  ants  will  be  destroyed  without  prejudice  to  the  roots 
or  other  parts  of  plants. 

Thames  of  Fruits. — Notice. — We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col¬ 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 


varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  numier  of  worthless  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  to  this  office  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only 
specimens  and  ‘varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior, 
which  are  not  worth  senMng  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
senders  of  fruit  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the 
specimens,  whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or 
not.  The  names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials 
sufficing  for  that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any 
beyond  that  number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the 
first  indication  of  change  towards  ripening,  Bessert  Pears  cannot  be 
named  in  a  hard  green  state.  {E.  F,  B.)  —  1,  Beurrd  Kance  ; 
2,  Bergamotte  Esperen  ;  3,  Catillac  ;  4,  Sturmer  Pippin  ;  5,  Northern 
Greening  ;  6,  Bramley’s  Seedling. 

larames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Sligntly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(P.  J.  A.). — A,  Possibly  Jasminum  Sambac,  send  when  in  flower; 
B,  Fittonia  argyroneura,  C.,  Forsythia  viridissima.  (^Suburban). — 

1,  Citrus  trifoliata ;  2,  Berberis  Darwini.  (Al.  P.). — Vinca  major 
variegata.  (<7.  D.).  —  1,  Primula  rosea  ;  2,  Primula  denticulata. 
(E.L.C.). — A  Genista,  but  unable  to  identify  species  without  leaves. 
(P.  II.  R.). — Kibes  aureum.  (P.  C.  H.). — 1,  Valeriana  officinalis; 

2,  Narcissus,  flower  abnormal  ;  .3,  Pulmonaria  officinalis  ;  4,  Dentaria 
digitata  ;  3,  Spirma  crataegifolia  ;  C,  the  seed  of  a  tropical  Palm. 
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FRUIT. 


8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

9. 

d. 

Apples,  per  bushel  .. 

2 

6  to  10 

0 

Lemons,  case  . 

10 

0  to  15 

0 

,,  Nova  Scotia,  barrel 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cobs  .  >  . . 

45 

0 

50 

0 

Plums,  per  half  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes  per  lb . 

1 

6 

4 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  .. 

2 

0 

6 

0 

„  new,  per  lb . 

3 

6 

5 

0 

Strawberries  per  lb . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

' 

VEGETABLES. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle 

4 

0  to  5 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2  to  0 

0 

Beans.  Kidney  per  lb. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Beet.  Red.  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  , . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Oai  rots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

„  new,  bunch  . , 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Potatoes,  per  owt . 

2 

0 

4 

6 

Cauliflowers  dozen  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Celery,  bumlle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Scorzonera,  bundle  . .  . . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Oolevvorts,  dozen  hunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Seakale,  per  basket  , . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Oucumbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endive,  doztn  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Spinach,  bushel . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes .  per  lb . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Turnips,  hunch . 

0 

3 

0 

9 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

„  new,  bunch..  ,, 

0 

8 

0  10 

Mushrooms,  punnet  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE 


Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 


Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 
A-zalea,  dozen  sprays . .  . . 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  . . 
Carnations,  12  blooms 
Daffodil  or  Lent  Lily 

„  single . 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 
Hyacinths,  dozen  spikes  . . 
Lilac  f  French)  per  bunch 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

sprays  . 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per  doz. 
Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

bunches . 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 
Mignonette,  12  bunches  .. 
Myosotis  or  Forget-me- 
nots,  dozen  bunches 
Narciss,  various  (French), 
dozen  bunches  .  ..  .. 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blcoms 


8.  d.  s. 

1  6  to  3 

0  4  0 

0  6  1 

0  9  2 

16  3 

16  2 

2  0  6 

2  0  4 

2  0  4 

0  6  0 

2  6  4 

0  6  1 

SO  4 

4  0  6 

2  0  4 

3  0  6 

2  0  4 

2  0  4 

10  9 


d 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 


8.  d.  s.  d. 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches  6  0  to  9  0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches .  4  0  6  0 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

spray. s .  ..06  10 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches  ..10  20 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches  2  0  4  0 

Roses  (indoor ),  dozen  ..10  20 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  ..10  30 

„  Yellow,  dozen  ....  2  0  4  0 

Roses  (French),  per  dozen  3  0  6  0 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 


per  dozen . 16  20 

Roses,  Marechal  Neil,  pec 

dozen  . 16  50 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms. .  ..0  6  10 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms  ..  0  3  0  6 

Violets,  Parmo  (French), 

per  bunch .  2  0  3  6 

Violets  (French),  per  bnch.  10  16 

Violets  (English),  dozen 

bunches  . 09  10 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches..  4  0  6  0 


PLANTS 


8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Arbor  Vit®  (golden)  dozen 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . , 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10 

6 

Azaleas,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Cineraria,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Cyclamen,  per  dozen . . 
Draciena  terminalis,  per 

9 

0 

12 

0 

dozen . 

18 

0 

42 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Ericas,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Euonvmus.  var.,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

13 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 
Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

24 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

IN  POTS. 

8.  d.  s.  d. 

Ferns  (small)  per  hundred  4  0  to  8  0 
Ficus  elastica.  eacii  ....  1  0  7  6 

Foliage  platit.",  var.,  each  2  0  10  0 

Genista,  per  dozen  ..  6  0  12  0 

Hyacinths  per  dozen  ..5  0  9  0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen  18  0  30  0 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  .,  3  0  4  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  ..  6  0  12  0 

Mignonette,  per  doz .  6  0  9  0 

Myrtles,  dozen  .  6  0  9  0 

Palms,  in  var.  each  ..  ..  1  0  15  0 

„  (specimens'  ..  ..  21  0  63  0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen  12  0  18  0 

scarlet,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 


Roots  in  variety  for  planting  out,  in  boxes  or  by  the  dozen. 
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MIXED  FARMING. 

Now  that  attention  is  fully  aroused  to  the  importance  and 
true  value  of  mixed  farming,  and  action  is  being  taken  to 
correct  the  faulty  practice  of  extremes,  it  will  be  well  for  every 
aspect  of  it  to  be  discussed  so  far  as  is  possible.  We  cannot 
hope  to  meet  every  case,  but  taken  bi’oadly  it  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  the  production  of  crop  and  stock  upon  which  a 
reasonable  profit  is  known  to  be  possible,  and  of  all  or  most  of 
the  food  required  for  the  farmers’  household,  and  for  the 
economic  sustenance  of  the  whole  of  his  live  stock.  The  term 
of  economic  sustenance  is  of  wide  significance,  embracing  all 
food,  green  and  dry  ;  timely  cropping,  abundance  without  waste, 
judicious  feeding,  profitable  farming.  It  goes  still  farther,  and 
points  to  live  stock  well  nourished  from  birth  to  maturity,  from 
purchase  to  sale,  and  a  total  avoidance  of  that  wretched  system 
of  alternate  short  commons  and  repletion,  under  the  strain  of 
which  so  many  animals  die  outright,  or  if  they  live  fail  to  afford 
anything  like  a  profit. 

For  small  farms  there  are  many  ways  of  turning  the  land  to 
account.  One  of  the  best  seen  last  year  was  in  the  Midlands, 
It  was  an  upland  farm  so  well  managed  that  the  hay  crop  was 
really  a  good  one,  and  the  aftermath  abundant,  showing  clearly 
that  the  permanent  pasture  was  really  cultivated,  and  the 
fertility  of  its  soil  well  sustained.  That  this  was  the  case 
generally  on  the  farm  was  evident,  crops  on  the  arable  land  all 
being  excellent.  They  consisted  of  Oats,  Swedes,  Mangolds, 
Cabbage,  Kale,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes,  so  weU  apportioned  as  to 
afford  pleasing  evidence  of  a  well-considered  plan,  the  only 
fault  being  in  the  distance  of  the  Cabbage  and  Kale  from  the 
place  of  consumption — a  trifle  we  admit,  but  still  worthy  of 
attention.  Life  is  made  up  of  trifles,  time  itself  of  moments. 

Subsequently  we  saw  at  Mr.  Robert  Fenn’s  (the  famous 
raiser  of  so  many  of  the  best  sorts  of  Potatoes)  at  Sulhamp- 
stead  some  grass  land  with  a  wide  margin  of  arable  land,  on 
which  were  crops  for  consumption  by  stock  grazing  on  the 
pasture.  The  plan  is  an  admirable  one.  Think  what  a  boon  a 
crop  of  Green  Maize  in  such  a  position  would  be  when  pasture 
herbage  runs  short  in  August  or  September,  as  it  so  frequently 
does;  or  a  patch  of  Lucerne  in  such  a  trying  time  as  we  had 
last  midsummer.  In  late  autumn  or  early  winter,  too,  when 
cows  and  store  cattle  are  withdrawn  from  pasture  to  the  yards, 
sheepfolds  might  be  kept  going  on  the  pastui'e  by  using  roots. 
Cabbage,  or  Kale  grown  close  by,  and  so  enrich  the  pasture  for 
another  season.  We  need  not  enumerate  more  crops  for  such  a 
position,  what  to  grow  is  altogether  a  matter  of  expediency; 
but  we  are  certain  that  very  much  more  may  be  done  in  this 
way  on  many  a  farm  than  has  been  done.  To  ask  a  dairy  farmer 
who  has  all  his  land  under  permanent  pasture  to  grow  his  own 
corn  even  may  seem  a  bold  thing.  We  do  so  entirely  in  his 
interest ;  we  go  farther,  and  say  positively  that  if,  in  addition 
to  corn,  he  would  have  such  fodder  crops  as  would  answer  with 
him,  as  well  as  some  roots,  the  common  necessity  for  agistment 
of  cattle  would  cease  altogether.  More — much  more  than  this, 
he  would  be  able  to  make  due  provision  of  food  for  winter;  his 
stock  would  be  better  nourished,  and  he  would  avoid  losses  of 
animals,  the  cause  ot  which  is  mainly  owing  to  low  diet  and 
improper  foods. 

But,  we  are  told,  if  land  is  so  broken  up  it  will  absorb  so 
much  manure  that  the  pasture  will  suffer.  Does  not  pasture 
suffer  now  P  Is  there  any  systematic  use  of  manure  upon  it 


beyond  the  mere  excreta  of  such  cattle  and  sheep  as  are  turned 
out  to  graze  upon  it?  Can  any  reasonable  person  suppose  that 
to  be  sufficient  to  bring  a  full  crop  of  hay — a  full  bite  of 
herbage?  We  hold  that  very  many  dairy  farmers  would  be 
much  more  prosperous  if  their  holdings  were  reduced  by  one- 
third,  or  even  one-half,  if  only  they  could  be  induced  to  thoroughly 
cultivate  the  remainder  thoroughly.  We  have  no  faith  in  the 
popular  cry  for  small  holdings  as  a  panacea  for  hard  times,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  the  only  holdings  of  any  size  that  can  be 
made  to  answer  are  those  which  are  well  within  the  scope  of  the 
tenants’  means,  and  which  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  possess 
the  requisite  capacity  to  apply  such  means  wisely  and  well. 
This  is  high  farming  of  the  right  sort;  sound  and  thorough,  it 
covets  nothing  like  notoriety,  but  simply  aims  at  good  work 
well  done,  full  crops,  well  nourished  stock,  judicious  manage¬ 
ment,  and,  above  all  things,  a  fair  profit  from  every  l  od  of  land 
upon  the  holding. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

He  was  a  wise  man  who  last  autumn  sold  some  of  his  cows  in  order 
to  obtain  enough  money  to  buy  food  for  the  others.  It  is  always  better 
to  feed  a  few  cows  well  than  many  badly.  Unfortunately  so  many  have 
been  fed  badly  for  many  months  that  more  losses  among  them  are 
inevitable  this  spring,  a  full  bite  of  young  grass  causing  so  much  scour 
that  the  weaker  animals  succumb  to  a  strain  too  severe  for  their 
enfeebled  bodies.  We  have  heard  of  several  ewes  dying  from  exhaustion, 
as  well  as  cows  and  store  beasts.  All  this  is  outside  sound  practice  we 
are  aware,  but  it  must  not  be  passed  over  for  such  a  reason.  The  men 
who  have  such  losses  are  mostly  tenant  farmers  who  ought  to  know 
better. 

Green  food  is  now  abundant.  Rye  is  in  full  cut,  and  is  also  being 
folded.  Where  it  is  only  wanted  for  sheepfolds  the  folding  must  be 
pushed  on,  as  the  season  is  so  forward  that  Rye  will  soon  be  in  ear.  A 
second  growth  may  be  had  if  required,  either  for  green  fodder  or  to 
harvest  in  view  of  seed  corn  and  straw  for  sale.  This  depends  upon  our 
cropping  scheme.  With  the  abundance  of  green  food  now  ready  it  will 
probably  answer  best  to  plough  in  the  Rye  after  the  first  folds  are  off 
in  view  of  a  more  useful  autumn  crop  of  Turnips,  Cabbage,  Kale,  or  an 
earlier  crop  of  Green  Maize.  Look  forward,  consider  ways  and  means, 
bear  in  mind  the  frequency  of  drought  and  bare  pasture  in  autumn. 
Rather  let  the  effects  of  bad  seasons  influence  the  cropping  than  those 
of  good  ones.  By  thus  being  ready  for  an  emergency  we  always  have 
enough  food,  often  too  much.  We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  upon  th.e 
importance  of  this  :  a  surplus  of  food,  but  never  a  surplus  of  live  stock 
over  food  supply.  This  is  a  matter  wherein  graziers  require  protection 
against  themselves  in  the  guise  of  Government  supervision.  The  cruelty 
to  which  underfed  cattle  are  subjected  is  a  scandal  and  shame,  with 
which  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would  do  well  to  grapple.  Shelter, 
food,  and  numbers  all  demand  attention  now  in  view  of  having  such 
matters  upon  a  sound  footing  before  another  autumn,  and  of  giving 
immediate  attention  to  the  provision  of  enough  food  by  cropping  now. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamdbn  Square,  Londoit. 

Lat.Sl®  32' 40"  N. ;  Long.  0®  8'  0"  W.:  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

d 

'3 

1894. 

April. 

1  Barometer 

1  at  32®,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  . . 

15 

29-777 

53-5 

51-0 

S.E. 

50-1 

62-0 

48-5 

108  6 

43-8 

0-162 

Monday  . . 

16 

29-415 

49  6 

46-8 

S. 

50-1 

55-0 

47-1 

85-3 

40-3 

0-060 

Tuesday  . . 

17 

29-527 

49  9 

47-2 

w. 

49-2 

59-4 

42-9 

104-2 

36-0 

0-070 

Wednesday 

18 

29-677 

51-0 

43-3 

NE. 

43  9 

61-3 

41-2 

99-9 

34-1 

0-068 

Thursday  . . 

19 

30-0i3 

46-1 

45-1 

N. 

48-8 

49-9 

42-4 

6-2-6 

37-2 

— 

Friday 

20 

30-177 

45-4 

42-9 

E. 

48-0 

50-6 

421 

59-8 

42-3 

— 

Saturday  .. 

21 

3.-100 

43-8 

39-7 

N.B. 

47  6 

57-1 

87-6 

102-2 

29-1 

— 

29-815 

48-5 

45-9 

49-0 

56-5 

43-1 

88-9 

37-5 

0341 

REMARKS. 

15th. — Dull  and  showery  till  11  A.ii.,  then  fair  with  occasional  sunshine  ;  showers  and 
lunar  halo  at  night. 

16th  —Rain  from  7  A.M.  to  9  A.M.,  and  frequent  slight  showers  during  the  day,  bub 
bright  sun  at  times. 

17th. — Bright  sunshine  early  ;  dull  and  rainy  from  8  A.M.  to  11  A.M. ;  alternate  sunshine 
and  spots  of  rain  after. 

18th. — Fine  with  some  sunshine  in  morning;  heavy  shower  at  4  P.M.  with  distant 
thunder,  an  i  showers  after. 

19th. — Overcast  throughout, 

20th. — Overcast  all  day. 

21st. — Overcast  early;  bright  and  sunny  from  10  A.M.;  clear  night. 

Owing  to  the  cloudy  sky  the  day  temperatures  have  not  been  so  high  as  in  the 

previous  week,  but  the  average  temperature  is  still  above  the  mean. — G.  J.  SYMONS. 
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SUCH  was  the  expression  of  one  of  our  foremost  gardeners  on 
a  bright  and  beautiful  day  at  the  close  of  April — a  day 
following  refreshing  showers — in  describing  the  weather  of  the 
year  up  to  date.  Here  is  the  summary  : — “  A  winter  that  did 
no  harm,  destroyed  scarcely  anything  that  we  wished  to  preserve  ; 
next  came  sun  to  dry  and  warm  the  soil,  enough  to  accomplish 
that  important  purpose  and  no  more,  yet  we  began  to  look  and 
wish  for  rain  ;  then  just  at  the  right  time  a  cold  wave  passed 
over,  arresting  the  too  rapid  expansion  of  fruit  blossom,  but  not 
injuring  it,  and  in  its  wake  came  welcome  showers  with  sunny 
alternations — warmth  without  blight,  and  the  results  we  see  if 
we  look  around — clean,  free,  healthy  growth,  the  growth  of  an 
ideal  season.” 

A  glance,  however  rapid,  over  the  great  charge  of  this  gardener 
— of  park  and  woodland  drive  ;  of  avenues  of  ancient  and  modern 
fruit  trees  shedding  their  myriads  of  petals  ;  of  young  orchard 
trees  starting  into  vigorous  growth  from  almost  knee-deep  herbage  ; 
of  the  branches  of  wall  trees  clustered  with  swelling  fruit  ;  of 
field-like  breadths  of  vegetable  ground,  some  in  full  yield  and 
others  full  of  promise  by  the  up-springing  plants  ;  of  the  long 
fruit  ranges  of  glass,  with  ripe  and  advancing  crops  of  Grapes, 
Melons,  Cherries,  and  Strawberries — all  in  profusion  ;  with  health 
and  brightness  in  exotic  plants  and  flowers  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  pleasure  garden  filled  with  charming  colour  and  com¬ 
binations — when  we  see  all  this — all  the  present  health  in  vege¬ 
tation,  also  towering  Chestnuts  like  mountains  of  foliage  and 
flowers,  golden  showers  of  Laburnum,  in  contrast  with  the  Lilacs, 
and  White  Thorns  laden  with  fleecy  “  May  blossom  ”  in  April  the 
appositeness  of  the  remark  is  forced  upon  ns — an  ideal  season. 

“  But  all  this  must  have  reference  to  the  south  ”  our  northern 
friends  will  be  saying  ;  and  they  will  be  right.  It  is  not  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  where  the  famed  stream  is 
silvery  that  so  much  beauty  was  existent  in  April — so  much 
fulness  in  park  and  gardens  in  the  early  year.  The  “  May  ”  in 
April  was  covering  the  hedge-row  trees  in  the  approach  to 
historic  Runnjmede  and  the  rest  within  the  home  demesne  of 
Royal  Windsor,  and  it  was  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  who  so  pithily 
characterised  the  season  with  which  he  has  been  so  well  satisfied, 
and  not  without  good  reason.  He  does  not  belong  to  the 
pessimistic  family  who  appear  never  so  happy  as  when  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  despair  embodied  in  bad  climate,  bad  crops,  bad 
laws,  bad  land,  bad  luck,  and  bad  everything  ;  nor,  on  the 
other  band,  is  he  an  ultra-sanguine  enthusiast.  There  are  few 
more  level-headed  men  than  he — a  man  of  sober  thought,  and 
keeping  well  in  mind  the  lessons  of  experience.  He  believes  in 
the  law  of  compensation  as  an  established  fact,  and  has  observed 
that  if  Nature  is  hard  on  the  husbandman  in  one  year,  as  through 
the  drought  of  last  season  and  the  consequent  scant  herbage, 
she  is  bountiful  in  another  in  the  luxuriance  of  growth  after  a 
summer’s  rest.  He  believes  in  making  so-called  “bad”  land 
better,  more  productive,  by  the  cultural  skill  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  every  tiller  to  acquire  and  invest.  He  believes  that 
bad  luck  vanishes  under  the  conquering  force  of  better  methods 
and  prudent  foresight,  and  he  believes  firmly  in  the  future  of 
his  country,  notwithstanding  temporary  drawbacks  and  periodic 
terms  of  depression,  if  every  man  will  learn  the  lesson  he  ought, 
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and  strenuously  endeavour  to  do  his  duty.  Hundreds  fortunately 
share  in  this  belief,  men  who  look  facts  in  the  face  and  find  that 
neither  on  the  European  continent  nor  in  America  are  there  so  few 
natural  or  artificial  impediments  to  success  in  the  pursuit  of  soil 
cultivation  as  have  to  be  encountered  in  the  British  Isles.  It  is 
true  that  many  persons  do  not  share  this  view,  and  all  the  better 
for  those  who  do — men  who  have  faith  in  the  future,  and  who 
ever  keep  in  mind  the  grand  and  imperishable  truth  that  faith 
without  works  is  dead.  These  are  rot  the  men  who  rest  in  the 
delusion  that  everything  is  bad — but  themselves. 

What,  then,  was  there  to  see  at  Windsor  in  April  to  justify 
the  above  verdict  in  reference  to  the  season  being  an  ideal  one  ? 
It  may  be  as  well  to  begin  by  a  bold  statement — something  that 
will  perhaps  startle  those  who  are  prone  to  sing  the  praises  of 
other  lands  at  the  expense  of  their  own.  Here  is  the  venture. 
When  “  Victoria,  our  Queen,” — whose  goodness  no  persons  know 
so  well  as  those  who  come  in  near  contact  with  her — viewed  from 
the  royal  apartments  the  terrace  flower  garden  on  the  first  morning 
after  the  return  of  the  Court  from  the  Cot  tinent  a  scene  as 
bright  and  fair  would  be  presented  as  even  Italy  could  not  excel. 
Perhaps  at  no  time  and  in  no  season  has  this  beautiful  enclosure 
been  so  delightfully  attractive  as  it  was  then  and  is  now  ;  beautiful, 
too,  in  its  simplicity,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  masses  and 
margins  of  flowers — sheets  of  yellow  and  crimson  Wallflowers  ; 
groups  of  white  and  purple  Honesty  rising  above  creamy  masses  of 
Polyanthuses  ;  coloured  forms  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  also 
Primroses  and  Auriculas,  forming  a  sparkling  groundwork  ; 
cushions  of  pink  in  Silene  pendula,  with  contrasting  colours  in 
Violas  and  Pansies  ;  broad  rich  margins  of  Aubrietias  and  golden 
tufts  of  Pyrethrum— these,  and  other  simple  spring  flowers,  taste¬ 
fully  blended  with  each  other,  and  relieved  by  choice,  chaste 
Evergreens  and  Conifers,  with  appropriate  statuary  in  harmony 
with  the  rich  surroundings,  and  the  central  fountain  producing 
slender  arching  jets  that  glistened  in  the  sunlight — these,  in 
combination,  produced  a  scene  in  April  as  satisfying  as  the  most 
exacting  critic  could  desire.  In  this  royal  enclosure  slopes  descend 
from  the  terrace  in  the  smoothest  and  greenest  of  lawn  on  which 
the  beds  are  formed,  the  broad  surrounding  walk  being  in  keeping 
by  its  smooth  dressing  of  new  gravel.  Altogether  it  was  as  perfect 
a  dressed  flower  garden  scene  as  the  mind  could  conceive,  and 
this  in  April,  with  familiar,  homely  flowers.  Nor  is  it  provided 
for  Royal  eyes  alone,  for  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  the 
public  have  free  access,  so  that  those  who  can  may  see  for  them¬ 
selves  if  aught  is  set  down  here  that  is  not  true.  It  was  an  ideal 
garden  on  an  ideal  day  in  this,  up  to  then,  ideal  season. 

Then  if  the  gardening  visitor  could  go  farther  afield,  pass 
down  the  majestic  avenue,  and  find  entrance  to  the  gardens  at 
Frogmore,  he  would  see  much  of  a  different  kind,  but  not  to  him 
less  gratifying.  Houses  filled  with  ripe  Grapes  ;  excellent, 
uniform,  well  finished  crops  of  Black  Hamburghs  and  Foster’s 
Seedling  would  meet  with  approval,  and  others  “  coming  on  ”  in 
various  stages,  including  a  fine  promise  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
He  would  see  the  difference  in  one  house  between  Vines  planted 
— all  at  the  same  time — in  outside  and  inside  borders,  the  former 
covering  the  roof  with  fruit,  the  latter  not  yet  bearing.  There  is 
a  greater  promise  of  Grapes  than  ever  at  Frogmore,  while  Peaches 
abound  in  the  long  ranges  of  healthy  trees. 

The  visitor  would  also  see  Strawberries  almost  everywhere — in 
warm  houses  and  cool,  also  planted  out  in  pits  to  “  meet  ”  the 
outdoor  supply.  Yet  with  all  the  glass  room  provided  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  space  enough  for  the  thousands  of  pots  of  this 
favourite  berry,  and  the  fruit  room  was  packed  full  of  plants 
from  which  ripe  fruit,  cool  and  delicious,  was  being  gathered. 
La  Grosse  Sucree  is  slill  the  best  of  the  earlies  ;  fruits  large,  well 
coloured,  firm,  and  full  flavoured.  This  is  the  variety  mainly 
relied  on  for  first  and  successional  crops.  Others  are  grown,  and 
of  these  the  one  to  be  increased  the  most,  or  at  least  as  much 
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as  possible,  because  of  its  proved  merit,  is  Royal  Sovereign. 
Mr.  Thomas  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  approval  of  this 
new  Strawberry,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  standing  sort  in 
the  Royal  Gardens. 

Another  Queen’s  favourite  fruit  is  the  Cherry.  The  earliest 
crops  are  over  from  trees  in  pots,  but  many  more  are  bearing  ripe 
clusters,  with  others  still  to  follow,  while  the  wall  trees  are  laden 
with  fruit,  one  cased  in  with  frame  lights  to  advance  the  ripening 
of  the  crop  to  prevent  a  break  in  the  supply.  They  are  not  above 
shifts  and  contrivances  in  the  Royal  Gardens  if  anything  is  to  be 
gained  ;  in  fact.  Frogmore  is  a  great  horticultural  school  of 
utility. 

Ripe  Melons  have  been  mentioned.  Of  these  there  has  been 
no  lack  for  a  long  time.  The  Frogmore  Seedling  leads  the  way  in 
earliness,  and  judging  by  the  laden  trellis  it  might  also  be  said  in 
productiveness  ;  fruits  medium  sized,  round,  distinct  by  the  creamy 
white  colour,  and  with  a  refined  flavour  that  does  not  pall. 

Then  we  enter  a  low  lean-to  pit,  stoop  down,  look  up,  and  see 
such  a  canopy  of  Tomatoes  as  probably  was  never  elsewhere 
witnessed  in  April.  The  roof  laden  with  ripe  and  ripening  fruit — 
such  a  crop  as  hundreds  of  persons  would  rejoice  in  during  the 
Tomato  season  in  the  summer.  This  is  the  Frogmore  Selected,  and 
last  week  certificated  ;  plants  raised  from  seed  in  October  and 
fruiting  in  9-inch  pots  plunged  to  the  rims  in  a  narrow  bed.  The 
roof  appeared  a  dense  mass  of  fruits  from  end  to  end,  those  ripe 
being  in  brilliant  colour,  firm,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Frogmore 
Selected  it  has  been  suggested  is  not  the  best  of  names,  but  the 
selector  remarked  it  at  least  exactly  represents  the  fact  ;  it  is  the 
best  variety  selected  from  the  best  fruit,  especially  chosen  as  likely 
to  produce  something  good.  It  is  precisely  in  this  way  that  more 
new  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  raised  than  the 
public  recognise,  and  improvement  by  selection  is  within  the  means 
of  every  observant  cultivator. 

The  outdoor  vegetable  department  must  be  passed  with  the 
remark  that  Ellam’s  Early  Cabbage  has  not  “  bolted  ”  at  Frogmore. 
Winter  Cos  Lettuces,  Hicks’  Hardy  and  Bath  Cos  have  passed  the 
winter  scathless.  Tied-up  plants  at  the  front  of  south  walls  are 
ready  for  use,  and  there  are  thousands  more  to  follow  in  the  open 
— a  valuable  staple  crop.  The  Cabbage  Lettuces  have  not  escaped 
so  well,  and  for  them  at  least  either  the  season  or  position  was  not 
quite  ideal. 

Asparagus  bed  extension  is  always  going  on  at  Frogmore,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  is  of  opinion  it  should  go  on  generally  much  faster 
than  it  does  in  this  country.  The  beds  in  the  Royal  Gardens  are 
made  in  a  simple  way  ;  4  feet  wide  trenches  are  made,  not  very 
deep,  but  somewhere  not  far  from  the  Winter  Greens.  As  these 
serve  their  purpose  the  stumps  are  pulled  up  and  thrown  into  the 
trench  with  any  other  refuse  that  is  best  out  of  sight,  the  exca¬ 
vated  soil  thrown  on,  and  the  preparation  is  complete  for  the 
always  welcome  and  never  too  much  Asparagus. 

The  under-glass  plant  department  cannot  be  dwelt  on,  worthy  as 
it  is  of  note,  but  Chrysanthemums  must  have  one  line.  They  are  in 
6-inch  pots,  as  robustly  sturdy  as  plants  could  be.  Thousands  are 
grown,  and  produce  a  magnificent  display  in  the  autumn.  Yes, 
the  verdict  is  justified — the  great  abundance  and  thrifty  condition 
of  crops  proclaim  the  fact  that  whatever  the  future  weather  may 
be  the  season  up  to  the  end  of  April  was  an  ideal  one  at  Frogmore. 
— A  Witness. 


QUESTIONABLE  ADVICE. 

“  Close  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon  with  sun  heat,  and 
maintain  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  by  frequently  damping 
available  surfaces.”  This  advice  has  been  given  with  respect  to 
fruit  forcing  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  and  yet  in  spite  of  my 
veneration  for  things  ancient  and  universally  cherished  I  must 
question  the  soundness  of  it. 

First  I  will  try  to  ascertain  why  the  advice  is  given,  and  the 
visible  results  of  following  it.  We  know  that  often  during  the 
spring  months  there  is  bright  sunshine  with  a  dry  harsh  atmo¬ 


sphere.  At  such  a  time,  if  we  could  keep  down  the  temperature  of 
our  houses  below  the  danger  point  without  opening  the  ventilators 
at  all  we  would  gladly  do  so,  but  this  is  often  impossible,  and 
especially  so  in  our  modern  built  houses  with  slim  rafters  and  large 
panes  of  glass.  Indeed,  during  such  weather  as  we  had  in  March 
this  year  I  was  often  obliged  to  open  wide  every  ventilator, 
including  the  doors,  to  keep  temperatures  down  anywhere  near  80°. 

Vines,  in  particular,  being  so  much  later  than  other  plants  in 
starting  root  action,  show  sooner  the  effects  of  a  too  rapid 
exhalation  from  their  leaves,  and  one  is  naturally  anxious  to  tee 
the  embryo  bunches  stand  upright,  or  ac  least  straight  again,  and 
the  leaves  restored  to  their  proper  position.  This  may  generally 
be  quickly  effected  by  closing  early  in  the  afternoon  and  damping 
heavily.  Besides  this,  the  bunches  will  be  materially  lengthened, 
the  stems  will  have  stretched  further  up  or  across  the  trellis,  the 
leaves  will  have  added  to  them  a  measurable  breadth  by  the 
following  morning,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  Vines  are 
growing  wonderfully.  But  is  the  extra  length  and  breadth  we 
get  worth  calling  growth  ?  Is  it  not  rather  elongation  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  cells  ?  Uo  we  add  a  single  cell  by  this  vapour- 
bath  treatment  ?  If  not,  what  must  be  expected  as  the  after 
results  ?  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all,  but  some  that  strike 
me  just  at  present  are — collapse  of  cells  in  the  stems  and  con¬ 
sequent  flatness  ;  collapse  of  cells  in  the  fruit  and  consequent 
shrivelling  ;  thinness  of  texture  in  the  leaves  and  consequent 
wartiness  ;  scorching,  or  early  discolouration,  with  its  natural 
effects  on  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Now  the  Tomato  diseases  have  taught  us  that  the  vapour-bath 
treatment  is  wrong  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  a  face  that  Tomatoes  are 
better  grown  now,  and  are  of  better  quality  than  they  were  before 
a  more  rational  mode  of  culture  was  forced  on  us.  For  growing 
Cucumbers,  French  Beans,  and  some  plants  grown  for  their  large 
foliage  where  there  is  no  necessity  to  build  up  a  solid  and  lasting 
structure,  the  early  closing  and  heavy  damping  will  do  little  harm, 
but  I  ask  your  readers  to  consider  the  matter  over  in  regard  to 
fruit-growing.— Wm.  Taylou. 


AURICULAS  AT  THE  DRILL  HALL. 

I  HAVE  for  so  many  years  recorded  my  impressions  of  the 
shows  of  the  southern  section  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  that 
I  am  conceited  enough  to  think  that  there  are  some  few  growers 
of  this  charming  flower  who  would  like  to  know  what  I  think 
of  their  last  Exhibition  on  the  24th  ult.  There  are  always 
variations  of  opinion  even  on  what  seem  to  be  plain  facts,  and 
therefore  I  am  quite  prepared  to  find  that  some  may  not  agree 
with  mine.  This  I  have  generally  found  to  be  the  case,  and  so 
shall  not  attempt  to  defend  myself  from  any  criticism  that  may  be 
passed  on  these  observations. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  Exhibition  it  strikes  me  that 
it  was  one  of  the  largest  held  for  many  years,  and  that  in  one 
respect  that  was  especially  noticeable — namely,  that  it  was  in 
reality  as  well  as  in  name  a  southern  Exhibition.  There  have  been 
shows  when  they  have  been  pretty  well  out  of  it,  and  the 
northerners  have  swept  nearly  everything  away,  but  at  this  Show 
the  southerners  came  out  in  strong  force,  especially  the  Reading 
contingent.  Some  time  ago  when  I  had  seen  Mr.  Henwood’s 
collection,  I  told  him  the  day  would  come  when  he  would  take  the 
foremost  place,  and  this  has  come  sooner  than  he  at  any  rate 
expected,  for  in  a  strong  competition  he,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  was  placed  first  ;  but  not  only  so,  others  of  the  Reading 
group  of  growers  were  well  to  the  front  in  the  prize  list — a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  time  when  only  a  couple  of  growers  put  in 
an  appearance  for  the  south,  and  I  had  painfully  to  contrast  the 
state  of  the  Auricula  in  the  south  as  compared  with  what  it  was 
in  my  younger  days.  The  example  which  Mr.  Henwood  has  set 
has  been  contagious,  and  a  band  of  growers  has  sprung  up  in  a 
town  which  has  always  been  famous  for  its  love  of  flowers.  Mr. 
Henwood  is  another  instance  of  the  fact  that  victory  does  not 
always  go  to  the  large  battalions.  I  have  seen  not  only  his  collection 
but  those  of  many  of  his  competitors,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
one-fourth  the  size  of  some  of  them  as  far  as  numbers  of  plants 
are  concerned  ;  but  then  he  takes  care  to  grow  none  but  the  best 
varieties,  and  he  grows  them  in  a  most  perfect  manner.  In  saying 
this  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  northern  growers  in  the  persons  of 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Mr.  Ben.  Simonite,  and  Mr.  Patterson,  who 
made  a  great  fight  of  it. 

I  think  there  was  very  little  differt of  opinion  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  flowers,  namely,  that  in  a  t  nt  al  ptint  of  view  they 
Jacked  that  smoothness  and  refinement  which  are  so  grrat  a  charm 
in  the  Auricula.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  much  more  the 
case  with  the  northern  than  with  the  southern  flowers,  and  I 
heard  from  one  grower  that  they  had  had  hot  burning  sun  during 
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the  day  for  some  time  and  ice  at  night.  This  probably  in  some 
cases  necessitated  the  application  of  fire  heat,  which,  I  think,  never 
suits  the  Auricula.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  flowers  were  smaller 
than  usual,  but  I  for  one  would  a  great  deal  sooner  see  this  than 
over-size  with  coarseness.  There  was  no  want  of  refinement  in 
Mr.  Kenwood’s  blooms,  which  were  smooth  and  quite  in  character. 
Another  noticeable  feature  in  this  stand  was  that  there  were  only 
two  seifs  in  it  and  four  green-edged  flowers,  the  former  being  the 
most  plentiful  and  the  latter  the  scarcest  of  the  four  classes  in 
which  the  Auricula  show  is  divided. 

With  respect  to  those  sorts  which  came  most  prominently  for¬ 
ward,  I  think  one  may  say  that  the  Show  tended  to  establish 
a  few  points.  Thus,  with  regard  to  green  edges,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Simonite’s  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  our  best  flowering.  Prince  of  Greens,  with  its 
weak  eye,  and  Colonel  Taylor,  with  angular  paste,  I  think 
must  fall  into  the  background.  Then,  again,  in  reference  to 
grey  edges,  it  is  manifest  that  no  flower  has  since  been  raised 
that  can  compete  with  George  Lightbody.  It  took  the  five 
prizes  in  the  class  for  single  varieties,  and  was  well  shown  in 
many  collections.  As  to  the  white  edges,  nothing  as  yet  has 
been  sent  out  that  can  beat  Acme,  and  it  occupied  a  very 
prominent  position  both  in  the  class  for  single  varieties  and 
also  in  the  collections.  In  seifs  the  battle  seems  to  run 
most  between  Mrs.  Potts  and  Heroine,  differing  much  in 
colour  and  in  character  of  growth.  To  my  mind  the  latter  is 
the  more  desirable  variety,  for  although  the  pip  of  Mrs.  Potts 
is  very  flat  and  well  formed,  yet  the  length  of  the  flowering 
stems  and  the  looseness  of  the  truss  detract  considerably 
from  its  merits,  and  on  the  whole  I  prefer  Heroine.  I  was 
greatly  pleased  to  find  that  the  late  Mr.  Woodhead’s  flowers 
still  hold  their  high  position.  I  have  noticed  that  his  Black 
Bess  has  become  somewhat  more  refined,  and  lacks  the 
roughness  which  used  to  characterise  it ;  while  Mrs.  Dodwell 
as  a  white  edge  and  George  Rudd  as  a  grey  have  again  proved 
themselves  to  be  most  useful  flowers  ;  and  while,  of  course, 
not  equalling  George  Lightbody  or  Acme,  still  evidently  hold 
a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  Auricula  growers,  and  only 
make  one  the  more  regret  that  he  was  taken  away  from  us 
when  his  work  was  only  just  begun. 

I  have  to  notice  that  seedlings  were  exhibited  which 
may  some  day  occupy  a  good  position  in  their  several  classes. 

It  would  be  hardly  right  perhaps  to  class  under  this  head 
that  fine  flower  Dr.  Hardy,  raised  by  Mr.  Simonite,  which 
took  the  premier  prize  as  the  best  Auricula  in  the  Show  ; 
but  the  same  raiser’s  T.  E.  Henwood,  which  took  the  first  and 
second  prize  in  the  green  edge  class,  promises  to  be  a  leading 
variety,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Simonite  is  rightly  anxious  to  add 
to  a  class  in  which  there  are  so  few  first-rate  flowers.  The 
green  of  this  variety  is  very  bright,  the  body  colour  dark,  the 
tube  bright,  and  the  paste  solid.  We  cannot,  of  course,  say 
how  it  may  develop  in  the  future,  for  we  have  seen  many  a 
seedling  whose  after  conduct  has  belied  the  promise  of  its  early 
youth  ;  but  even  although  it  may  have  gained  high  distinction 
as  a  seedling,  it  has  passed  out  of  growth  altogether.  Two  fine 
seifs  obtained  prizes  —  Mrs.  Phillips,  a  good  purple,  raised  by 
Mr.  Phillips  ;  and  Raven,  a  very  dark  almost  black  self,  raised  by 
Mr.  Simonite.  To  these  may  be  added  a  yellow  self  (Buttercup), 
raised  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  although  this  is  a  class  which  does  not! 
much  touch  the  fancy  of  the  grower  of  Show  Auriculas.  These 
observations  are,  as  I  have  said,  of  a  general  character,  and  the 
ample  report  you  have  given  of  the  Show  will  satisfy  all  who  want 
to  know  more  of  its  details. — D.,  Deal. 


Orchid  Jottings. 

Like  many  more  admirers  of  Orchids  I  wended  my  way  to  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and,  despite  the  counter-attrac¬ 
tions  in  the  form  of  Auriculas  and  Roses,  was  gratified  to  find  a 
good  display  of  my  favourite  plants.  Orchids  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
generally  well  represented  at  these  gatherings,  and  doubtless  wMl 
be  so  long  as  the  interest  in  them  continues  to  increase.  It  is  a 
matter  for  regret,  however,  that  the  authorities  could  not  apparently 
see  their  way  clear  to  act  upon  my  previous  suggestion — viz,,  in 
grouping  the  Orchids  together  as  much  as  possible.  This  may 


fig.  55. — CYFRIPEDIUM  ANNIE  MEASURES. 


come  in  time, 
who  wait. 


as,  according  to  the  proverb,  do  all  things  to  those 


As  is  customary  the  well-known  St.  Albans  firm  sent  some 
choice  new  species  and  varieties,  amongst  which  Coelogyne 
Swaniana  was  most  noticeable.  This  is  a  dwarf  growing  plant, 
resembling  C.  Dayana  in  some  respects,  as  for  instance  the  method 
of  producing  flowers  in  drooping  racemes,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
quite  distinct  from  that  species.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  creamy 
white,  the  lip,  too,  being  of  that  shade  or  pale  buff,  veined  and 
margined  chocolate  brown.  An  award  of  merit  was  granted  for 
this  species,  a  similar  honour  going  to  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  for 
the  new  Phaius  Owenise.  The  last  named  is  very  distinct,  and  the 
flowers  are  rich  in  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals  of  the  blooms 
on  the  plant  staged  were  reddish  brown,  the  tube  of  the  lip  yellow,, 
and  the  front  portion  rich  purplish  crimson.  We  shall  probably 
hear  something  further  of  this  Phaius. 


Cypripedium  Annie  Mbasures. 

This  distinct  hybrid  Cypripedium  (fig.  55)  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  24th  ult.,  and  a  first-class  certificate  was 
adjudged  for  it  by  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  bellatulum 
and  C.  Dayanum.  The  flower,  although  not  unusually  large,  is  of 


an  attractive  appearance,  creamy 
the  lip  being  similarly  faced . 


white,  dotted  with  rosy  purple 


Although  not  staged  in  a  very  prominent  position,  a  plant  of 
the  beautiful  L^lia  cinnabarina,sent  by  Mr.  Appleton,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  attracted  notice.  This  specimen  bore  three  large  spikes,  one 
of  which  carried  nine  and  another  ten  flowers,  standing  well  above 
the  foliage.  The  blooms  were  above  the  average  in  size,  and 
of  a  rich  orange  scarlet  colour,  the  lip  having  a  finely  crimped  edge. 
It  is  a  pity  this  brightly  coloured  Lselia  is  not  more  extensively 
cultivated,  for  although  introduced  in  1836  it  still  comes  within  the 
category  of  scarce  Orchids.  To  a  certain  extent  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Miltonia  stellata,  known  also  as  Cyrtochilum  flavescens. 
A  fine  specimen  of  this  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williains 
and  Son,  to  whom  an  award  of  merit  was  adjudged.  The  plant  in 
question  bore  a  number  of  spikes  of  medium  sized  flowers. 


In  most  gardens  where  Orchids  are  grown  may  now  be  seen 
various  forms  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  see  some  charming  varieties.  Never,  however,  have  I  come 
across  a  more  beautiful  form  than  that  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  the  24th  ult.  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Cummins,  gardener  <o 
A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington.  'The  plant  staged 
bore  a  profusion  of  flowers  large  in  size  and  distinct  in  colour. 
The  sepals  and  petals  were  broad,  white,  with  a  rosy  purple  tii.t 
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towards  the  margins.  The  lip  was  similarly  coloured  to  the  petals, 
and  in  addition  had  a  dark  crimson  blotch  in  the  throat.  Varieties 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  are  as  numerous,  and  two  additions 
were  forthcoming  from  Mr.  Da  Barri  Crawshay  and  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.  The  former  had  a  splendid  form  in  0.  crispum 
Florie,  and  the  Clapton  firm  staged  0.  crispum  Lowianum,  a 
distinct  variety.  _ 

Relative  to  my  remarks  on  page  295,  anent  the  fine  display  of 
Odontoglossums  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  by  Mr.  H.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder, 
a  correspondent  reminds  me  of  the  splendid  spike  of  O.  crispum 
apiatum,  exhibited  by  the  same  grower  at  a  previous  gathering. 
This  spike  measured  2  feet  in  length,  and  bore  thirteen  flowers, 
each  of  which  was  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  sepals  and 
petals  were  an  inch  wide,  white,  with  fringed  edges,  the  surface 
being  characterised  by  large  blotches  of  rich  chocolate  brown. 
A  tinge  of  yellow  at  the  crest  of  the  lip  considerably  enhanced  the 
flower,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  finest  form  of  this  popular 
Orchid  ever  exhibited.  As  noted  at  the  time,  the  Orchid  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  recommended  a  small 
gold  medal  for  it.  _ 


There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  identity  of  Sobralias,  and 
according  to  Mr.  W.  Watson  of  Kew,  no  mean  authority,  the 
species  figured  in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,”  t.  4570,  as  S.  sessilis 
was  not  that,  but  S.  decora.  With  the  exception  of  the  plant  at 
Kew  I  have  never  seen  S.  sessilis  in  cultivation,  and  should  be  glad 
to  hear,  through  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  of  any  instance  where 
it  has  been  successfully  cultivated.  S.  sessilis  is  a  beautiful  species, 
and  although  originally  introduced  from  British  Guiana  in  1840,  it 
is  somewhat  rare,  and  is  seldom  seen  other  than  in  very  choice 
collections.  The  flowers  are  about  2  inches  across,  and  of  a 
striking  character.  The  sepals  and  petals  of  the  species  figured  as 
S.  sessilis  in  the  “Botanical  Magazine”  are  white,  while  the  lip  is  a 
yellowish  hue,  tinted  rose  pink;  but  Mr.  Watson  in  the  “Garden 
and  Forest”  writes  thus  of  the  true  S.  sessilis: — “It  is  easily 
distinguished  from  all  other  cultivated  Sobralias  by  its  leaves  being 
purplish  on  the  under  sides  and  the  stems  covered  with  short  black 
hairs.  The  stems  are  a  foot  high,  and  the  terminal  flowers  are  as 
large  as  those  of  the  spurious  S.  sessilis,  deep  rosy  mauve,  with  a 
crimson  labellum  tinged  with  yellow.” 

There  is  rather  a  fine  collection  of  Cirrhopetalums  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  one  of  the  newer  species  of  these  being 
C.  robustum.  So  far  as  I  know  this  plant,  which  is  not  a  parti¬ 
cularly  large  one,  has  not  flowered  yet;  but  an  authority  informs 
me  that  a  specimen  of  0.  robustum  in  the  collection  of  Colonel 
Trevor  Clarke  bloomed  about  a  year  ago.  According  to  the 
following  description  published  some  months  since  it  would  appear 
that  this  Cirrhopetalum  is  a  remarkable  Orchid  : — “  Scape  very 
stout,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  base,  bearing  eleven 
flowers  and  a  few  undeveloped  buds  at  the  apex.  Umbel  7  inches 
across  ;  bracts  an  inch  long  ;  sepals  about  2  inches  long,  greenish 
yellow,  reddish  purple  at  the  base  ;  petals  half  an  inch  long,  paler 
than  the  sepals  ;  lip  fleshy,  recurved,  cordate-oblong,  nearly  half  an 
inch  long,  with  a  pair  of  stout  teeth,  and  coloured  deep  red-purple  ; 
column  dull  yellow.”  My  experience  leads  me  to  say  that  most  of 
the  Cirrhopetalums  thrive  best  when  grown  in  baskets  near  the 
glass  of  a  well-heated  structure. 


A  short  time  since  whilst  viewing  a  collection  of  Orchids  I 
noticed  a  plant  of  Arachnanthe  (Vanda)  Cathcarti  in  bloom,  and 
observed  to  my  guide  that  it  was  not  generally  cultivated.  It  is  a 
beautiful  plant  when  well  grown,  the  waxy  flowers  being  very 
distinct.  The  blooms  on  the  plant  alluded  to  had  silvery  white 
and  pale  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  these  being  streaked  with  rich 
reddish  brown.  Generally  the  lip  is  yellow,  the  side  portions 
having  red  stripes.  In  some  gardens  this  Orchid  is  known  as 
a  Vanda,  but  in  others  it  is  termed  Arachnanthe.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Eastern  Himalayas,  and  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  1848 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  As  an  instance  of  how  confusing  the 
nomenclature  of  Orchids  is  to  amateurs,  it  may  be  mentioned  I 
have  seen  the  above  plant  labelled  Esmeralda  Cathcarti.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  form  of  it  was 
certificated  as  Vanda  Cathcarti  grandiflora.  Dr.  Bindley,  I  believe, 
classed  it  as  a  Vanda,  although  it  had  been  previously  named 
Arachnanthe  by  Blume. — Specialist. 

Odontoglossum  Cervantesi. 

Improveu  forms  of  this  Orchid  are  occasionally  appearing, 
although  some  of  these  are  at  present  comparatively  rare.  The 
broad  petalied  variety  decorum  and  the  spotted  punctatissimum  or 
oseum  are  perhaps  the  best  known  variations  from  the  type,  but 


better  kinds  than  these  are  evidently  in  store.  A  representative 
of  a  well-known  firm  of  Orchid  importers  showed  me  recently  a 
magnificent  variety  not  yet  named.  The  flower  was  as  large  as  the 
best  types  of  0.  Rossi,  and  of  great  substance  and  beauty.  All  the 
varieties  are  easily  grown,  and  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass 
in  the  cool  house. 

Vanda  suavis. 

This  noble  Orchid  should  be  included  in  all  collections. 
Whether  in  or  out  of  bloom  it  is  always  attractive,  and  is  not 
difficult  to  grow.  An  intermediate  temperature,  such  as  that  of  a 
Cattleya  house,  suits  it  best  while  growing  ;  but  in  the  winter  it 
requires  less  heat  than  Cattleyas,  40'’  being  a  suitable  minimum. 
This  Vanda  requires  abundant  head  and  rooting  space.  Large  pots 
are  the  best  receptacles  for  the  plants,  and  fresh  sphagnum  moss 
and  charcoal  should  be  used  as  a  compost.  In  potting,  as  many  of 
the  aerial  roots  as  possible  ought  to  be  covered  with  the  moss  ;  but 
as  these  are  very  brittle,  care  is  necessary  in  handling  them.  Old 
plants  that  have  lost  the  lower  leaves  look  unsightly,  and  should  be 
placed  lower  in  the  pots.  This  will  improve  the  appearance  and 
health  of  the  specimens.  If  the  roots  are  plentiful  above  the  line 
of  the  pot?,  the  plants  may  be  safely  cut  off  at  a  suitable  length 
and  potted  in  the  usual  way.  Sometimes,  however,  owing  to  the 
plants  being  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  these  aerial  roots  are  very 
few.  In  such  cases  the  stems  must  not  be  cut,  but  the  entire 
plants  placed  in  the  pots  with  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  touching 
the  bottom  if  needful.  Fill  with  drainage  to  within  a  third  from 
the  top,  and  use  more  charcoal  with  the  moss  than  for  well-rooted 
plants. 

Orchids  in  Pits  and  Frames. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  until  the  middle  of 
October  pits  and  frames  may  be  turned  to  good  account  by  Orchid 
growers.  Anyone  desirous  of  growing  Odontoglossums  and  other 
cool  Orchids,  and  yet  not  having  the  convenience  of  a  suitable 
house,  may  do  so  successfully  if  an  ordinary  frame  is  at  command. 
During  the  winter  and  early  spring  these  plants  are  easily 
managed  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  but  in  the  summer  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  the  requisite  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  The  usual  occupants  of  such  structures  would  also 
have  to  be  unduly  shaded.  Before  using  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
frames  and  lights  inside  and  out  by  scrubbing  with  soap  and  water 
and  a  little  petroleum.  Afterwards  rinse  with  clear  water.  Put 
the  frames  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  at  the  foot  of  a  north  wall,  and 
sprinkle  a  little  soot  and  lime  on  the  ashes. 

The  plants  must  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  by  stand¬ 
ing  them  on  inverted  pots.  Very  little  shading  will  be  needed  at 
first,  but  the  lights  should  be  covered  at  night.  When  all  danger 
of  frost  is  passed  place  a  brick  under  each  corner  of  the  frames, 
an  abundance  of  air  being  thereby  insured  night  and  day.  If  mice 
are  likely  to  be  troublesome  strips  of  perforated  zinc  should  be 
placed  around  the  lower  edges  and  slightly  sunk  into  the  ground. 
Through  the  summer  it  is  impossible  to  keep  Disas,  Odonto¬ 
glossums,  Masdevallias,  and  the  allied  genus  Restrepias  too  cool. 
Shade  heavily  during  this  period,  damp  the  floor  freely  on  hot 
days,  and  lightly  syringe  the  foliage  morning  and  evening.  Keep 
the  roots  moist,  and  the  plants  will  soon  show  by  their  appearance 
that  this  treatment  suits  them.  Remove  the  bricks,  and  let  the 
frame  rest  on  the  ground  at  the  end  of  August,  as  the  nights  are 
usually  very  cold  in  September,  although  there  may  be  no  actual 
frost.  Early  in  October  the  plants  may  be  taken  from  the  frames 
and  placed  in  their  winter  quarters. 

Pits  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  are  useful  for  growing  Calanthes, 
Cypripedium  insigne,  and  other  winter-flowering  Orchids  in,  and 
the  finest  Thunias  I  have  ever  seen  were  grown  in  a  disused  Pine 
pit.  Though  this  may  not  be  considered  the  best  of  positions  for 
these  Orchids,  yet  the  fact  is  suggestive  of  what  may  be  done  in  pits 
of  this  description. 

Dendrobiums,  dwarf  Lmlias  of  the  majalis  and  similar  types, 
and  others  are  greatly  benefited  by  full  exposure  to  sun  and  air 
after  their  growth  is  completed  ;  and  unheated  brick  pits  with  a 
south  aspect  form  the  best  of  accommodation  for  these.  During 
boisterous  weather  the  lights  may  be  put  on,  and  no  harm  can 
befall  the  plants,  whereas  without  protection  of  this  kind  much 
damage  may  be  done  by  high  winds  and  the  heavy  autumnal  rains. 
— H.  R.  Richards. 


NOTES  IN  GUERNSEY. 

We  have  read  of  the  very  severe  frosts  experienced  in  Ireland, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  other  places  during  the  past  winter,  but  one 
was  scarcely  prepared  to  witness  the  havoc  which  the  frost  has 
occasioned  in  the  much  warmer  climate  of  Guernsey,  and  a  few 
notes  may  be  acceptable  to  your  readers.  In  an  island  where 
Camellias  grow  to  10  or  20  feet,  and  form  vigorous  bushes  like 
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onr  Portagal  Laurels,  where  Azalea  indica  forms  the  foreground  of 
shrubberies,  we  were  surprised  to  find  the  noble  examples  of 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  some  of  which  girthed  4  to  feet,  com¬ 
pletely  killed  in  both  the  sheltered  and  exposed  aspects,  and  still 
more  so  to  find  the  giant  Cordylines,  evidence  of  twenty  to  thirty 
years  of  mild  winters,  killed  outright,  and  their  bare  brown  and 
branched  stems,  standing  out  like  some  of  the  Cacti  of  South 
America.  The  great  variety  of  Mediterranean  or  sub-tropical 
plants  and  trees  grown  gave  to  mind  curious  results  in  hardiness, 
and  in  order  to  save  space  we  will  take  them  in  order. 

The  evergreen  tree  of  Guernsey  is  the  Evergreen  Oak,  which 
in  sheltered  places  form  trees  of  timber  size.  These  are  only 
injured  where  the  salt  spray  has  browned  them.  In  deciduous 
trees  some  are  crippled,  but  none  killed,  except  by  the  force  of  the 
spray,  as  on  the  harbour  at  St.  Peter  Port,  where  the  Plane  is 
almost  killed.  The  Guernsey  Elm  is  the  native  tree,  and  forms 
very  pretty  avenues  all  over  the  island.  The  Turkey  Oak  does  well, 
English  Oak  grows  very  stunted.  Sycamore  does  well  in  the  valleys, 
but  there  are  no  large  examples  ;  in  fact,  all  timber  is  small.  The 
Elms  in  St.  Julien’s  Avenue  form  a  pleasant  arcade,  and  will  make 
grand  trees  in  time,  as  their  stems  are  about  15  feet  without  a 
branch.  The  kind  was  not  known  to  the  writer,  and  the  trees  are 
probably  continental. 

The  Conifers  are  few  in  private  gardens.  Pinus  insignia  and 
P.  austriaca  succeed,  but  the  Abies  are  not  in  evidence,  though  the 
choicer  Piceas  may  be  seen  here  and  there.  Thujas  do  not  succeed, 
though  in  one  garden  Thuja  Lobbi  and  Cupressus  nutkaensis 
were  very  fine.  Araucarias  are  seen  in  many  places  ;  trees  appa¬ 
rently  of  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Cedars  atlantica  in  sheltered 
spots  ;  but  Cupressus  macrocarpa  appears  to  have  been  quite 
killed.  The  feature  of  the  villa  gardens  lies  more  in  the  evergreen 
shrubs,  among  which  the  various  Euonymus  are  conspicuous  ;  the 
latifolia  raarginata  and  aurea  marginata  being  very  bright,  while 
the  so-called  flavescens  was  very  gay  in  the  hedges. 

Rhododendrons  find  a  congenial  soil  and  climate,  and  in  the 
Rohais  Nursery  R.  Aucklandi  and  other  Himalayan  species  thrive 
well.  Phormium  tenax  is  killed  generally,  but  the  variegated  form 
has  survived.  The  Loquat  forms  a  noble  bush,  and  Magnolia 
grandiflora  makes  a  grand  tree  of  10  to  30  feet.  The  spring-flower¬ 
ing  kinds  make  large  shrubs,  but  were  off  flower  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  The  following  species  were  killed  outright — viz.,  Cordyline 
indivisa,  Sweet  Bay,  Eucalyptus,  Cupressus  macrocarpa.  Very 
much  injured  Jasmine  (white),  Gorse  on  the  hills.  Fuchsias, 
Tamarisk,  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  Escallonia  macrantha,  Eurybia 
illicifolia.  The  following  were  not  injured  Chamaerops  excelsa 
and  humilis,  American  Aloe,  Loquat,  Pittosporum,  Camellia, 
Genista  fragrans.  Bamboos,  Azalea  indica  alba  and  named  kinds, 
Edwardsia,  Choisya  ternata,  Eugenia  Ugni  and  apiculata,  Othera 
japonica,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  and  Pampas  Grass. 

The  Bamboos  flourish  in  shelter,  and  grand  masses  of  B.  metake, 
Henonis,  and  Vinatis  glaucescens,  the  latter  the  most  graceful  and 
making  20  feet  shoots  in  a  year,  proving  them  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  in  a  suitable  climate.  Arundo  Donax  was  not  seen. 

At  the  end  of  April  the  wild  flowers  most  in  evidence  were  the 
Thrift,  Primrose,  and  Bluebell,  and  on  the  volcanic  rocks  fine 
masses  of  Silene  inflata.  The  other  wildings  were  the  same  as 
found  in  Britain  at  this  season.  We  noted  a  very  charming 
Scabious  on  the  rocks,  about  7  inches  tall,  of  a  bright  slate  blue, 
which  we  have  not  before  gathered,  about  the  colour  of  the 
Ageratum.  In  Ferns  no  uncommon  species  were  seen,  Asplenium 
marinum  in  rocky  fissures  well  out  of  reach.  The  rarest  plant 
found  was  Genista  scoparia  prostrata,  which  was  recognised  as 
the  new  plant  of  twenty  years  ago,  several  patches  grew  on  one 
grassy  promontory  ;  a  large  flowered  canary  yellow  Hawkweed 
(or  Mouse-ear)  was  very  beautiful  on  the  rock  sides. 

The  aspect  of  the  island  from  a  picturesque  view  is  completely 
marred  by  the  enormous  increase  of  “  glass  houses  ”  for  the  culture 
of  early  vegetables.  Tomatoes,  and  Grapes  ;  and  the  fishermen  say 
that  it  has  frightened  the  sea  birds  away  from  the  island  who 
formerly  visited  Guernsey  in  their  annual  migrations.  It  is, 
however,  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  farmers  and  small 
cultivators  that  they  have  developed  this  industry  to  such  a  degree. 
As  many  as  30,000  packages  are  sent  to  Southampton  in  one  day  in 
the  season  ;  and  at  this  time  Figs,  Grapes,  Tomatoes,  Peas,  French 
Beans  and  salads  are  daily  sent  off  in  the  well-known  packages 
one  sees  so  frequently  in  Covent  Garden.  The  small  produce  is 
consigned  to  the  large  midland  and  northern  markets. 

The  trade  in  cut  Daffodils  is  very  large,  and  we  saw  large 
breadths  of  the  better  kinds  in  great  vigour.  All  but  Poeticus, 
P.  plenus,  and  biflorus  had  now  passed  ;  but  the  healthy,  vigorous 
“  grass  ”  told  the  tale  of  good  culture.  New  glass  houses  are 
springing  up  on  all  sides,  and  every  farm  holding  and  nearly  every 
better  oliss  cottage  has  some  glass  ;  while  there  are  several 
companies  who  have  enormous  clusters  of  very  long  houses. 


As  most  of  the  farms  are  freehold,  the  owners  feel  safe  in 
erecting  these  costly  structures,  even  on  holdings  of  3  to  10  acres. 
Hot- water  pipes  are  now  introduced  largely  to  forward  the  produce, 
and  windmills,  on  the  American  style,  are  visible  on  all  sides  to 
provide  the  necessary  water.  It  evidently  pays,  because  all  the 
family  help  work,  and  to  those  cognisant  of  the  stunted  and  ill-fed 
lower  classes  in  our  cities  and  towns,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  see 
such  clean  healthy  children,  and  an  absence  of  “cheek”  and 
rowdyism  among  the  workers.  One  may  learn  how  to  make  the 
most  of  things  by  a  trip  to  this  interesting  island.  In  a  future 
paper  we  may  give  our  impressions  of  the  fruit  culture  and  the 
bulb  farms,  as  well  as  the  fauna  which  came  under  our  notice. — 
Visitor. 


FLORAL  FACTS  AND  FANCIES. 

“In  this  prosaic,  matter-of-fact  age,”  said  I  to  an  editor  one  day, 
by  way  of  preface  to  a  remark.  “  Prosaic,  indeed  !  ”  he  answered, 
interrupting  me.  “  You  wouldn’t  think  so  if  you  saw  the  quantity 
of  poetry  that  goes  into  ray  waste-paper  basket.”  No  doubt 
there  are  plenty  of  rhymesters  who  bother  editors  with  matter 
having  neither  poetry  nor  sense  ;  but  it  is  generally  admitted  by 
authorities  that  poetry  has  less  influence  upon  the  world  than 
formerly  it  had,  and  that  the  culture  of  the  imagination  is  often 
neglected  through  the  pressure  of  other  pursuits.  There  is  one 
place  at  least  where  poetry  might  be  supposed  still  to  linger,  even 
if  banished  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  that  is  amongst  the 
parterres  and  leafy  bowers  of  the  flower  garden.  But  I  asked  a 
gardener  whether  he  found  his  work  conducive  to  the  exercise  of 
imagination,  and  he  said  that  the  heats  and  chills  he  underwent 
took  all  the  poetry  out  of  him  ! 

Doubtless  practical  folks  will  regard  many  of  the  fancies  which 
find  a  home  in  the  flower  garden  as  foolish  ;  mere  superstitions  of 
a  darker  age.  To  the  gardeners  who  lived  in  Greece  or  Italy 
during  classic  times  trees  and  flowers  were  suggestive  of  the  un¬ 
seen,  most  of  them  belonged  to  some  guardian  deity,  and  several 
told  the  tragic  story  of  some  person,  aerial  or  human,  who  had  been 
transferred  from  sentient  to  vegetable  life,  yet  retaining  traces  of 
his  or  her  former  history.  Even  long  after,  and  in  our  own  land, 
the  garden  seemed  to  the  imaginative  to  be  peopled  with  spirits — 
fairies  lurked  in  the  bells  of  its  flowers  or  hid  within  the  folds  of 
leaves,  while  imps  flung  blossoms  and  seed-pods  hither  and  thither 
for  amusement.  We  have  advanced  beyond  this,  but  we  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  numerous  flowers  have  a  history  which  will  for 
ever  link  them  to  persons  and  events,  real  not  mythical  ;  also  the 
meanings  which  have  been  attached  to  others,  if  often  of  doubtful 
origin,  are  illustrative  of  human  thought  or  emotion,  and  show 
sometimes  an  evident  appropriateness. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  take  a  better  example  of  a  plant  group  rich 
in  memories  than  the  Lily  tribe,  a  name  that  even  by  botanists  is 
applied  rather  vaguely,  and,  in  common  speech,  it  is  made  to 
embrace  a  great  variety  of  species — Daffodils,  Irises,  Hyacinths, 
Narcissuses,  Tulips  even,  and  many  others  beside  the  Lilies  proper. 
Quite  distinct,  though  bearing  this  name,  are  those  Water  Lilies  that 
carry  us  far  back  in  our  earth’s  history,  for  one  species  of  the 
Lotus  is  associated  with  its  oldest  civilised  country,  the  land  of 
Egypt.  Unquestionably  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  Sacred  Lotus, 
consecrated  to  Isis  and  Osiris,  reverenced,  if  not  worshipped,  by 
the  Egyptians,  honoured,  too,  in  India,  where  images  of  Buddha 
are  seen  to  grasp  this  plant,  an  emblem  of  life  and  growth,  also  of 
the  sun  arising  from  the  ocean.  Probably  this  is  the  Nyraphaea 
Lotus,  which  expands  its  leaves  and  showy  blossoms  above  the 
surface  of  the  Nile.  The  Easterns  compare  a  man  who  resists  tempta¬ 
tion  to  a  Lotus  leaf,  because  water  will  not  rest  on  its  epidermis. 
In  floral  language  this  Lotus  represents  “  eloquence,”  which  is 
singular.  Another  Lotus  offers  more  of  a  puzzle,  that  wonderful 
species  which  supplied  food  to  the  Lotophagi.  References  to  it 
show  that  it  grew  both  in  India  and  Egypt,  also  that  it  was  a 
beautiful  plant,  the  evidence  rather  favours  the  Nelumbium 
speciosum.  Wanderers  to  the  lands  where  it  abounded  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  (so  the  fable  tells)  to  the  pleasure  of  eating  its  fruit, 
losing  all  cares,  and  hopes  too,  in  the  dreamy,  very  deceptive 
languor  the  Lotus  produced.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
ornamentation  in  Solomon’s  temple  (1  Kings  vii.,  22)  was  not 
copied  from  any  Lily,  but  from  the  Egyptian  Lotus,  since  excava¬ 
tions  about  Susa  brought  to  light  columns  upon  which  wreaths 
were  carved,  composed  of  buds  and  expanded  flowers  of  this 
plant  placed  alternately.  Mrs.  Hemana  seems  to  have  been  much 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Lotus  maintains  its  calm 
equilibrium  spite  of  wind  and  wave — 

“  Love  is  most  like  thee. 

The  love  of  woman,  quivering  to  the  blast, 

Through  every  nerve,  yet  rooted  deep  and  fast 
Midst  life’s  dark  sea,” 
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Our  native  species,  N.  alba,  which  has  been  sometimes  intro¬ 
duced  into  gardens  as  an  ornament  of  ponds  and  small  lakes,  is  a 
symbol  of  “  purity,”  and,  according  to  some  authors,  so  is  the  true 
Lily  ;  but  others  say  this  is  an  emblem  of  “  majesty,”  because 
during  the  spring  its  tall  stem  with  its  white  blossoms  rises  above 
most  plants  growing  near.  Not  inappropriately  the  yellow  Lily 
represents  “gaiety,”  and  the  pearly  flowers  of  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley  tell  of  the  “  return  of  happiness,”  that  is,  they  symbolise 
hope.  The  Lily  of  France  has  become  an  historic  phrase,  though 
in  fact  the  Fleur-de-lis,  or,  properly,  Fleur-de-Louis,  is  not  a  Lily ; 
it  was  some  Iris,  chosen  as  an  emblem  by  Louis  VII.  when  he 
started  to  take  part  in  the  Crusades,  and  which  retained  his  name. 
Very  likely  he  plucked  the  common  yellow  Iris,  or  Water  Flag, 
which  grows  upon  marshes  and  along  the  brooks  in  his  native  land. 
It  is  a  species  that  the  French  also  regarded  as  an  emblem  of 
“  flame,”  but  it  has  been  asserted  the  honour  belongs  to  the  garden 
Iris  of  purple  hue,  which  flower  is  said  to  be  suggestive  of  a 
“  message.”  Doubtless,  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  when  steam 
and  electricity  were  unknown,  those  whom  the  gallant  warriors  had 
left  behind  might  sometimes  watch  the  Iris  expanding  its  flowers, 
and  regard  this  as  a  sign  that  good  news  was  approaching  from  the 
Eastern  battlefields.  The  name  given  to  this  group  of  plants, 
derived  from  Iris,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  represented  by  the 
rainbow,  tells  us  of  their  bright  and  diverse  colours.  From  this 
name,  however,  one  author  argues  that  all  the  Irises  should  be 
considered  as  types  of  variableness  or  inconstancy,  for  what  is 
more  changeful  than  the  rainbow  ? 

Hyacinths,  flowers  that  are  now  so  cheapened  that  they  have 
become  favourites  with  all  classes,  remind  us  of  the  story  about 
Hyacinthus,  the  youth  Apollo  was  said  to  have  killed  by  accident 
when  playing  at  quoits.  Unable  to  bring  his  beloved  friend  to 
life,  the  distressed  deity  caused  this  beautiful  flower  to  spring  from 
his  blood,  so  henceforth  the  Oriental  Hyacinth  became  a  symbol  of 
sorrow.  One  variety  had  upon  its  leaves  certain  marks,  which 
fancy  supposed  to  represent  the  Greek  word  m,  an  utterance  of 
grief.  Hence  the  somewhat  perplexing  specific  name  of  our 
woodland  kind,  the  H.  non-scriptus,  because  the  leaves  are  unin- 
gcribed,  as  indeed  are  others  also.  A  special  meaning  has  been 
attached  to  the  white  Hyacinth,  which  represents  “  shy  loveliness.” 
We  come  now  to  the  allied  Asphodels,  not  now  particularly  popular 
flowers,  though  some  are  handsome.  The  question  is  doubtful  which 
is  the  true  Asphodel  of  classic  fame,  probably  A.  luteus,  with 
conspicuous  yellow  flowers,  common  along  the  plains  of  Italy  and 
adjacent  countries.  According  to  several  poets  it  is  one  of  the 
flowers  that  adorn  the  celestial  regions,  the  happy  departed  wander 
over  “  meads  of  Asphodel,”  and  when  tired  repose  in  “  Amaran¬ 
thine  bowers.”  But,  in  floral  language,  the  plant  is  significant  of 
the  deep  regrets  that  follow  lost  friends  to  the  grave,  and  the 
reason  of  this  is,  that  an  ancient  myth  tells  how  Persephone  was 
gathering  flowers  from  a  Sicilian  field  (where  the  Asphodel  still 
blooms)  and,  with  a  stalk  of  it  in  her  hand,  was  borne  off  by  grim 
King  Pluto  to  the  regions  of  the  dead.  Hence  the  flower  links  the 
living  and  the  departed,  though  it  is  seldom  planted  on  graves  now, 
as  formerly  it  was.  Old-fashioned  gardens  exhibit  yet  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  flowering  ere  the  leaves  are  expanded,  its  white  clusters 
being  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  “  purity,”  and  starlike  they  are  in 
that  species  (Ornithogalum  umbellatum).  Possibly  it  is  the 
Drooping  Star  of  Bethlehem  (O.  nutans),  occasionally  seen  in 
gardens,  and  well  worth  cultivating,  that  one  poet  compares  to  a 
“pensive  cloistered  nun,”  and  the  tall  0.  pyrenaicum,  with  creamy 
smaller  flowers  on  its  spike  might  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  floral 
symbols  of  stateliness  or  dignity. 

When  exotic  bulbs  were  rarities  in  English  gardens,  people 
grew  species  they  found  about  the  country,  and  the  Colchicum  or 
Meadow  Saffron  was  introduced  from  the  fields,  its  lilac  vase-like 
flowers  being  admired  in  autumn,  but  its  significance  to  the 
wayfarer  who  came  upon  it  was  not  encouraging,  for  it  meant 
“your  better  days  are  past,”  so  ’tis  said.  Another  favourite, 
which  I  seldom  discover  in  modern  gardens,  was  the  Fritillary 
Lily,  so  called  because  the  flower  shows  a  curious  arrangement  of 
squares,  thought  to  resemble  the  ancient  dice  box,  or  the  cbess 
board  of  later  date.  It  also  had  the  name  of  the  Snake’s-head 
Lily,  from  another  comparison,  and,  by  the  doctrine  of  resem¬ 
blances,  was  a  plant  good  against  venomous  species  of  the  serpent 
tribe. — J.  R.  S.  C. 


THE  WARMINSTER  POTATO  TRIALS. 

I  AM  quite  ready  to  leave  the  differenue  of  opinion  as  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  or  otherwise  of  the  Potato  trials  as  mentioned  in  the  very  elaborate 
repoit  on  them  I  have  criticised  in  your  columns,  to  the  judgment  of 
your  readers,  most  of  whom  are  practical  gardeners,  and  who  fully 
understand  at  once  the  value  of  particular  trials,  and  the  practical 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  them  or  otherwise.  Permit  me  to  tell  Mr. 


Beaven  that  it  was  as  a  practical  gardener  simply,  and  in  no  respect  as 
being  occasionally  engaged  in  County  Council  teaching,  that  I  criticised 
his  conclusions.  Reference  to  my  connection  with  the  Surrey  County 
horticultural  instruction  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

The  Warminster  report  was  sent  me  to  express  my  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  it  because  it  was  well  known  that  I  had  been  intimately  connected 
with  Potato  culture  in  all  its  varied  aspects  for  over  thirty  years,  and  as 
such  enjoyed  a  well  known  reputation  in  horticulture.  It  was  as  a 
Potato  expert,  if  the  term  may  be  used  without  giving  to  so  delicate  a 
mind  as  Mr.  Beaven’s  offence,  that  I  sent  my  opinion  on  the  report  to 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture^  and  no  doubt  it  was  for  that  reason  that  it 
was  published.  Very  much  of  the  ground  covered  in  the  trials  not  only 
I,  but  many  others,  had  covered  in  days  gone  by.  The  reputation  of 
that  work  may  not  have  reached  Warminster,  but  the  recollection  of 
it  naturally  caused  me  to  feel  that  a  good  deal  that  had  been  done,  no 
doubt  most  conscientiously  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wiltshire  people,  was 
like  putting  of  wine  into  old  bottles. 

Mr.  Beaven  becomes  angry  because,  having  carried  out  his  trials  and 
published  his  report  on  them,  anyone  else  should  venture  to  view  their 
worth  differently  from  his.  That  is  his  misfortune.  When  he  is  as  old 
as  I  am  he  will  have  learnt  that  the  best  of  all  tests  of  anyone’s  labour 
is  found  in  the  way  it  will  withstand  the  fire  of  honest  criticism,  and 
where  it  fails  then  to  accept  the  result  in  a  generous  way,  and  strive  to 
repair  what  was  imperfect  or  in  fault.  We  old  ones,  who  have  been 
newspaper  contributors  so  long,  have  found  that  even  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  can  present  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  hornet’s  nest 
sometimes  should  anything  be  written  in  its  pages  that  excites  others 
to  differ  and  perhaps  to  irritability.  We  are  well  seasoned  to  all  that ; 
but  then  it  takes  years  of  contributions  and  contentions  ere  that  happy 
faculty  in  human  nature  is  reached. 

If  I  did  express  strong  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  some  crop 
returns  referred  to  in  the  report,  I  did  so  because  they  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  me  as  astoundingly  abnormal,  and  beyond  all  experience.  I 
have  never  seen  a  crop  of  five  and  one-third  bushels  per  rod,  even  of  the 
heaviest  cropping  Potato,  lifted  yet  ;  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
anyone  else  who  has.  Still,  if  there  has  been  no  error  in  the  weighing 
I  will  not  longer  doubt,  but  it  remains  to  my  mind  as  marvellous  all  the 
same.  The  position  of  an  “  if  ”  in  my  criticism  has  nothing  to  do  with 
practical  results. — A.  Dean. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 


A  MEETING  of  the  General  Committee  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  presiding. 
The  chief  item  of  interest  in  the  proceedings  was  the  report  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  necessity  for  revising  the  official 
catalogue,  in  which  they  recommended  that  a  new  supplement  be  issued 
to  take  the  place  of  the  supplemental  list  in  the  Centenary  edition  and 
the  supplement  issued  in  1892.  Mr.  Gordon  suggested  that  an  entirely 
new  issue  prepared  on  similar  lines  to  that  of  1888  would  be  preferable, 
and  that  a  Committee  of  thirty  or  thirty-six  experts  be  chosen  to  send 
in  returns.  He  was  aware  that  this  would  involve  a  great  deal  of 
work,  but  thought  it  could  be  easily  done  by  1895,  and  would  be  of 
greater  service  than  the  supplement  now  proposed.  Several  other 
members  gave  expression  to  ideas  connected  with  the  work  of  revision, 
but  in  the  end  the  report  of  the  sub-Committee  was  adopted  with  the 
proviso  that  a  more  thorough  revision  of  the  entire  work  should  be 
undertaken  and  published  in  1896,  when  the  Society  would  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence  as  a  Chrysanthemum  society. 

Seven  new  members  and  one  Fellow  were  elected,  and  the  Wisbech 
Chrysanthemum  Society  and  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Society  were 
admitted  in  affiliation.  The  annual  outing  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Society  is  expected  to  take  place  one  Monday  in  July,  the  date 
to  be  fixed  definitely  hereafter. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  members  that  on  Monday  next  an 
interesting  meeting  was  expected,  at  which  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  would 
take  the  chair,  and  the  presentation  of  the  address  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes 
will  be  made,  besides  which  the  promised  discussion  on  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea’s 
paper  on  judging  will  be  opened. 

Coddling  Chrysanthemums. 

That  the  force  of  circumstances  frequently  leads  us  to  adopt  cultural 
practices  which  we  do  not  at  the  time  believe  to  be  good  ones,  is  a 
truism  that  most  of  us  experience  not  once  only,  but  many  times  in 
the  course  of  our  career.  Sometimes  the  forced  departures  from  orthodox 
methods  of  culture  turn  out  as  unsatisfactory  as  we  anticipated,  at 
others  they  show  the  way  out  of  future  difficulties,  and  lead  to  improved 
results. 

During  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  gradually  extending  the 
practice  of  placing  Chrysanthemums  in  the  open  air  much  earlier  in  the 
season  than  I  had  previously  thought  it  safe  to  do,  and  I  now  begin  to 
wonder  how  many  hundreds  of  these  plants  are  annually  prevented 
retaining  a  dwarf  sturdy  habit  of  growth  by  being  coddled  in  frames. 
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when  they  would  be  much  better  in  the  open  air.  Of  course,  some 
discretion  must  be  used  in  the  matter,  as  districts  and  positions  vary 
.80  much,  that  the  practice  which  would  lead  to  success  in  one  case 
would  result  in  dismal  failure  in  another.  It  is  quite  a  common 
occurrence  to  find  four  or  five  degrees  of  frost  registered  in  one  part  of 
the  garden  at  a  time  when  the  thermometer  has  only  fallen  to  the 
freezing  point  in  another.  A  little  close  observation,  however,  will 
generally  reveal  some  sheltered  nook,  which  may  be  made  good  use  of 
during  the  spring  months  for  arranging  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
plants  in  before  it  is  safe  to  place  them  in  a  thoroughly  exposed 
position. 

Nearly  all  Chrysanthemum  growers  experience  great  difficulty  in 
affording  sufficient  pit  room  to  accommodate  their  plants,  if  arranged 
thinly,  during  the  month  of  April ;  the  consequence  is  that  they  are 
placed  a  little  too  closely  together.  This  may  only  be  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  but  it  is  long  enough  to  alter  the  character  of  the  plants 
considerably.  For  several  years  I  have  placed  plants  in  the  open  air  a 
good  deal  earlier  than  my  neighbours  seemed  to  think  it  safe  to  do,  but 
I  took  the  precaution  to  erect  a  rough  framework  around  them  and 
cover  with  thin  canvas  whenever  there  was  an  appearance  of  frost. 
This  year,  however,  I  have  dispensed  with  covering  altogether,  and  find 
the  plants  have  not  been  injured  in  the  least,  although  on  several 
occasions  the  thermometer  near  them  has  registered  5°  and  6°  of  frost. 
My  opinion  is  that  cold  cutting  winds  do  far  more  harm  to  Chrysan¬ 
themums  when  first  placed  in  the  open  air  than  a  few  degrees  of  frost. 

This  year  our  first  plants  were  stood  in  the  open  air  during  the  first 
week  in  April.  The  treatment  seemed  to  suit  them  so  well  that  the 
same  course  was  soon  followed  with  the  others  that  were  established, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result,  as  the  plants  are 
sturdy  and  strong,  showing  no  trace  of  that  weakness  at  the  base  of 
the  stem  and  abrupt  thickening  of  it  higher  up,  a  condition  often  met 
with  among  Chrysanthemums,  although  most  growers  try  to  avoid  it. 

In  choosing  a  position  in  which  to  place  the  plants  in  the  open  air 
thus  early  in  the  season,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  well  sheltered 


on  the  north  and  east  sides.  In  our  own  case  a  bank  of  shrubs  give 
ample  shelter  on  the  east  side,  and  walls  and  buildings  on  the  north  and 
west.  This  circumstance  doubtless  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  have  so  little  effect  upon  them. 

When  naturally  sheltered  positions  are  not  available,  they  may 
easily  be  formed  by  thatching  hurdles  with  straw,  and  with  them 
enclosing  a  sufficient  space  to  accommodate  the  requisite  number  of 
plants.  If  a  walk  is  left  up  the  centre  and  side  ones  arranged  at  intervals 
of  6  feet,  the  requirements  of  the  plants  are  easily  attended  to,  and  in 
cases  of  severe  frost  cross-bars  and  canvas  could  be  quickly  fixed  to 
afford  protection. 

This  plan  is,  I  think,  a  far  better  one  than  keeping  the  plants  in  pits, 
unless  these  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  ample  room  for  each. 
I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  during  the  last  two  seasons  the  spring 
months  have  been  exceptionally  fine,  and  therefore  favourable  to  this 
outdoor  treatment.  The  peculiarities  of  each  season  must,  of  course,  be 
studied,- but  after  making  due  allowance  for  these,  I  believe  many  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  have  gradually  drifted  into  a  system  of  “  coddling  ” 
these  popular  flowers  too  much,  and  that  any  plan  which  tends  to  keep 
them  strong  and  sturdy  in  their  early  stages  of  growth,  not  only 
improves  their  constitution,  but  also  retards  the  formation  of  crown 
buds.— H.  Dunkik. 

The  Japanese  Chbysanthemtjm  Election. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  voters’  lists  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  the 
concluding  ones  of  which  were  given  in  our  issue  for  February  8tb  las’’, 
we  reproduce  a  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Molyneux  of  the  varieties  that 
were  not  included  in  Mr.  Mawley’s  analysis,  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  for  November  30th,  1893,  and  January  25th,  1894.  The 
number  of  votes  accorded  are  the  same  as  those  given  with  the  names 
of  the  varieties  in  the  lists  in  our  issue  for  January  25th  (page  64),  but 
the  dates  of  introduction  with  the  names  of  the  respective  raisers  or 
introducers,  also  the  colours,  form  an  additional  feature,  which  will 
doubtless  interest  many  readers. 


No.  of 
votes . 

Name. 

Date  of 
Intro¬ 
duction. 

Raiser’s  or  Introducers’s 
Name. 

Colour. 

38 

Mdlle.  Th^r^se  Rey  . 

1892 

Calvat . 

Ivory  white 

29 

Robert  Owen  . 

1892 

Owen  . 

Bright  golden  bronze,  reddish  bronze  at  the  base 

22 

Golden  Wedding . 

1893 

Peter  Henderson  . 

Rich  golden  yellow 

16 

President  Borel  . 

1892 

Calvat . 

Bright  rose,  golden  reverse 

15 

Miss  Dorothy  Shea . 

1893 

C.  E.  Shea  . 

Rich  terra  cotta,  buff  reverse 

13 

Eda  Prass . 

1892 

American  . 

Lilac,  changing  to  blush 

9 

. 

1891 

American  . 

Rose  pink 

7 

W.  H.  Lincoln  Improved . 

1893 

Owen  . 

Deep  shining  yellow 

7 

Princess  May  . 

1892 

Agate  . 

Pure  white 

7 

Silver  King . 

1893 

C.  B.  Shea . 

Soft  rosy  mauve,  silvery  blush  reverse 

7 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Adams . 

1891 

Pitcher  &  Manda . 

White,  shaded  pink 

6 

Viscountess  Hambledon  . 

1892 

Owen  . 

Silvery  blush  pink 

5 

Louise  . 

1892 

Calvat . 

Soft  peach  pink 

5 

Duke  of  York . 

1893 

Dibbens  . 

Deep  pink,  shaded  silver 

5 

Golden  Gate  . 

1892 

American  . 

Tawny  yellow 

5 

The  Tribune  . 

1893 

Pitcher  «&  Manda  . 

Soft  primrose 

5 

Beauty  of  Exmouth  . 

1893 

Godfrey  . 

Ivory  white 

4 

C.  Shrimp  ton . 

1893 

Seward  . 

Crimson  brown 

4 

Mrs.  Beckett  . 

1892 

N.  Davis . 

Blush  white 

4 

Le  Verseau  . 

1890 

Lacroix  . 

Deep  rose,  shaded  claret 

3 

Madame  E.  Rey  . 

1892 

Calvat . 

Deep  lilac,  suffused  with  rose 

3 

Primrose  League . 

1893 

American  . 

Soft  primrose  yellow 

2 

Robert  Flowerday  ..1 . 

1892 

American  . 

Bright  crimson  lake,  reverse  silvery  pink 

2 

Richard  Dean . 

1894 

Owen  . 

Deep  crimson,  golden  reverse 

2 

Madame  C.  Molin  . 

1893 

Calvat . 

Pure  white 

2 

Violetta  . . 

1894 

Kelly  . 

Soft  rosy  violet 

2 

Elmer  D.  Smith  . 

1891 

American  . 

Cardinal  red,  reverse  chamois 

2 

Le  Prince  du  Bois  . 

1893 

Gibson  . 

Pale  golden  yellow 

2 

Colonel  Chase . 

1894  i 

Kelly  . 

Pale  blush,  centre  shaded  yellow 

2 

Madame  Octavie  Mirbeau . 

1892 

Crozy  . 

White  and  rose,  edged  amaranth 

1 

International  . 

1893 

American  . 

Salmon  rose,  shading  to  primrose 

1 

W.  G.  Newitt . 

1893 

American  . 

Pure  white 

1 

T.’Taere  . 

1892 

Calvat . 

Straw  colour,  changing  to  white 

1 

Mrs.  P.  Blair  . 

1894 

Owen  . 

Silvery  rose,  streaked  and  shaded  deeper 

1 

Wilfred  Marshall  . 

1894 

Owen  . 

Lemon  yellow 

1 

Rose  Wynne  . . 

1894 

Ov/en  . 

Delicate  blush 

1 

Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay  . 

1893 

Owen  . 

Deep  blush  pink 

1 

1894 

Kelly  . 

Canary  yellow 

1 

Madame  Cambon  . 

1894 

Gibson . 

An  improved  Comte  de  Germiny 

1 

1892 

N.  Davis . 

Deep  crimson 

1 

1889 

American  . 

Bright  yellow,  bronze  shade  near  the  b.na 

1 

Mrs.  T.  Dpnne  . 

1893 

American  . 

Deep  pink 

I 

Mr  ■R',  rt  Whin-lo  . 

1894 

H.  J.  Jones . 

Malmaison  pink 

1 

Mr.  G.  Bryceson . 

1892 

Jones  . 

Rich  amaranth  purple,  silver  reverse 

1 

Mrs.  A.  Jacobs  . 

1891 

Newbould  . 

Rosy  fawn 

1 

Lizzie  Cartledge . . . 

1889 

American  . 

Bright  dark  rose,  silver  reverse 

1 

Mr"!.  A.  G.  Hubbuck . 

1893 

Jones  . 

Deep  carmine  amaranth,  silvery  reversr 

1 

J.  P.  Kendall  . 

1891 

Owen  . 

Silvery  amaranth,  reflexed  rose  cerise 

1 

M.  Jules  Toussaint . 

1890 

Ddlaux  . 

Dirk  rcrl.  revpi-.^c  colHFn  yeliow 
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Events  of  the  Week.  —  The  ensuing  week  will  be  a  busy  one 
amongst  horticulturists.  In  addition  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  meeting,  a  southern  Show  of  florists’  Tulips  will  be  held  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  on  the  8th  inst.  On  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  the  9th  and  10th,  the  summer  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  will  take  place,  at  which  a  fine  display  is  anticipated.  The 
annual  festival  dinner  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  will  be 
held  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  the  lOth  inst.,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  presiding.  As  announced  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  the  International  Exhibition  at  Antwerp  opens  on  the  5th  inst., 
as  does  that  at  Earl’s  Court. 

- The  Weather  in  London. — Some  very  refreshing  showers 

have  fallen  in  the  metropolitan  area  since  publishing  our  last  issue,  and 
vegetation  is  making  rapid  progress.  The  nights,  however,  have  been 
rather  cold,  north-westerly  and  easterly  winds  prevailing.  Sunday  was 
fine  and  mild,  but  Monday  was  showery.  Tuesday  proved  fine  but 
cloudy,  and  Wednesday  opened  with  the  prospect  of  a  bright  day. 

-  Honours  to  French  Horticulturists. — We  understand 

that  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  has  been  promoted  to  the  honour  of 
Officer,  and  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  has  been  appointed  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour. 

-  National  Tulip  Society.  —  We  are  informed  that  the 

northern  Tulip  Show  will  be  held  at  York  on  May  22ad,  and  the 
southern  one  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  on  May  8th, 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

-  We  are  requested  to  announce  that  “  to  his  very  great  regret 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  is  unavoidedly  prevented  giving  the  lecture 
on  Orchids  announced  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting 
of  May  8th,  and  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  notice  there 
may  probably  be  no  lecture  on  that  afternoon,” 

-  The  Bruce  Findlay  Testimonial. — The  sum  raised  in 

recognition  of  Mr.  Findlay's  long  services  in  the  cause  of  horticulture  is 
being  mainly  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  service  of  plate,  and  the 
presentation  will  be  made  by  the  Very  Rev,  Dean  Hole  on  the  11th  inst. 
at  1  o’clock  in  the  Council  room  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Manchester. 

-  The  Antwerp  Exhibition. — This  Exhibition,  which  is  held 

under  the  patronage  of  H.M.  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  will  be  opened 
on  May  5th,  and  close  on  November  12th.  Many  industries  will  be 
represented,  and  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  British  Section,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  President,  with  Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit,  LL.D., 
M.P.,  as  Chairman.  The  last  named  gentleman  is  also  Chairman  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  of  this  section,  amongst  whom  are  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.  (President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society)  and 
Dr.  Hogg,  with  many  other  representatives  of  British  industries.  The 
Exhibition  will  be  located  in  the  new  quarter  of  the  city  near  the 
River  Scheldt,  and  will  cover  an  area  of  about  200  acres.  A  series 
of  shows  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  products  will  be  held  under 
special  regulations.  On  May  13th,  14th  and  15th  an  exhibition  of 
flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables  takes  place,  at  which  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  have  been  requested  to  act  on  the  Jury  :  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Messrs.  W.  Bull,  H.  Cannell,  Cutbush,  R.  P.  Ker,  J.  Laing, 

G.  Nicholson,  J.  O’Brien,  W.  Paul,  T.  Francis  Rivers,  R.  A.  Rolfe, 
F.  Sander,  Shuttleworth,  C.  Turner,  H.  Veitch,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch, 

H.  Williams,  J.  Wright,  and  B.  Wynne.  At  this  show  171  classes  are 
provided,  these  including  plant  novelties,  Orchids,  Aroids,  general  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  collections,  for  which 
valuable  prizes,  including  gold  and  silver  medals,  are  offered.  On 
July  1st  and  2nd  an  exhibition  of  Roses,  bouquets  and  general  cut 
flowers  will  take  place,  whilst  on  October  7th,  8th  and  9th  there  will  be 
a  special  show  of  fruit  and  plants.  Intending  exhibitors  at  the  July 
exhibition  must  apply  for  space  before  June  10th,  and  for  the  October 
show  prior  to  September  10th,  Applications  for  particulars  and 
schedules  should  be  made  to  Mons.  Alphonse  de  Cock,  President  of  the 
Horticultural  Section,  2,  Rue  Montigny,  Antwerp. 


-  The  Age  op  Tulip  Trees. — It  is  reported  that  there  is  a 

specimen  of  the  Tulip  Tree  known  to  have  been  planted  200  years  ago 
on  Lord  Homes’  estate  in  Berwickshire.  At  2  feet  from  the  ground  it 
measures  23  feet  in  circumference. 

-  Early  Mushrooms.  —  A  midland  correspondent  writes 

“  Vegetation  has  made  wonderful  progress  since  the  rains  came,  and  the 
quantity  of  fruit  blossom  is  enormous.  Should  the  frosts  keep  off  an 
abundant  fruit  crop  is  certain.  As  showing  the  mildness  of  the  season, 
Mushrooms  have  been  gathered  during  the  week  in  the  fields,  some  of 
which  were  of  very  large  size.” 

-  Earl’s  Court  Industrial  Exhibition. — This  Exhibition, 

which  is  to  be  representative  of  many  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  Great  Britain,  with  their  latest  artistic  and  scientific  developments 
and  improvements,  will  be  opened  on  May  5th  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  The  gardens  are  being  prepared,  and  with  flowers,  illumina¬ 
tions,  and  music  are  to  be  made  a  feature  of  attraction  to  visitors. 

-  Botanical  Lectures. — On  Friday  next  the  botanical  lectures 

for  1894  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Gardens  in  Regent’s  Park, 
will  be  commenced  by  Mr.  D.  Morris,  whose  subject  that  afternoon 
and  also  on  May  11th  will  be  “  Tropical  Vegetation.”  On  May  18tb 
and  25th  Professor  F,  W,  Oliver  discourses  on  “  The  Properties  of  Roots,’^ 
and  on  June  Ist  and  June  8th  Professor  S.  H.  Vines,  F.R.S.,  will  lecture 
on  “  The  Circulation  of  Fluids  in  Plants.” 

-  An  American  Herbarium. — The  “  Chemist  and  Druggist 

says  that  the  herbarium  of  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Martindale  of 
Philadelphia,  comprising  over  200,000  different  plants  and  Fern& 
gathered  from  every  country  in  the  world,  and  valued  at  £2000, 
has  been  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  The 
herbarium  was  bought  from  the  heirs  of  the  late  proprietor  by  Mr. 
Howard  B.  French  and  Messrs.  Smith,  Kline,  and  French  jointly,  and 
given  to  the  College  by  these  gentlemen. 

-  Eppino  Forest. — The  recent  operations  in  Epping  Forest 

have  given  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  in  the  daily  papers, 
all  the  writers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  being  opposed  to  the  thinning 
of  the  timber  and  to  the  other  improvements  being  effected  by  the  Con¬ 
servators.  The  Epping  Forest  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London 
have  so  far  met  the  public  view  of  their  proceedings  as  to  promise  that 
further  operations  shall  be  suspended  till  a  select  committee  of  experts- 
have  gone  over  the  ground  and  reported  upon  the  matter.  Without 
prejudicing  the  decision  of  this  Committee  it  may  fairly  be  stated,  says 
“Nature,”  that  the  newspaper  correspondents  have  given  a  most 
exaggerated  account  of  the  number  of  trees  felled. 

-  The  Onion  Maggot. — I  had  hoped  that  an  abler  pen  than 

mine  would  have  added  one  more  remedy  to  those  recently  advocated  in 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  the  exterminating  of  the  enemy,  but  as 
it  does  not  seem  forthcoming  from  that  source  I  make  the  attempt. 
Procure  some  gas  water  and  mix  at  the  rate  of  1  gallon  to  6  of  rain 
water,  applying  with  a  small-rosed  watering-can  between  the  rows  of 
plants.  Take  care  that  the  mixture  does  not  touch  the  plants,  as  in  that 
case  one  might  kill  Onions  and  maggot.  I  saw  the  gas  water  first  tried 
twenty  years  ago  on  a  bed  that  looked  a  lost  crop,  but  from  the  time  the 
mixture  was  applied  the  Onions  were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  con¬ 
verted  what  appeared  a  certain  failure  into  success.  There  is  one  draw¬ 
back — viz.,  the  difficulty  in  getting  gas  water,  but  it  will  repay  any 
little  trouble  taken  to  procure  it.  I  hope  some  readers  may  give  it 
trial  and  report  with  what  success  at  the  end  of  the  season  ;  they  will 
then  I  am  sure,  convey  a  lasting  boon  to  their  fellow  men. — J.  H.  A.  T, 

-  The  Flowering  op  Strawberries. — In  answer  to  an 

inquiry  on  the  subject  Mr.  J.  Smith  of  Mentmore  states  that  “  Royal 
Sovereign  is  rather  earlier  than  Sir  Joseph.”  Mr.  Smith  adds,  “  This 
seems  a  very  remarkable  season.  Noble  was  in  flower  ten  days  ago  in  the 
open  ground.  I  hope  to  gather  ripe  fruit  in  May;  At  present  the 
following  varieties  are  in  bloom  on  a  south  border  and  in  the  open 
garden.  Noble,  James  Veitch,  Empress  of  India,  La  France,  Gunton 
Park,  Lord  Suffield,  Commander,  Sensation,  Scarlet  Queen,  Pauline, 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Auguste  Nicaise,  John  Ruskin,  Keen’s 
Seedling,  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Dr.  Hogg,  British  Queen,  Royal  Sovereign, 
Six  J.  Paxton,  and  La  Grosse  Sucr4e.  Not  in  bloom,  but  just  showing 
(April  30th),  A.  F.  Barron,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  President.  Growing  on 
an  east  border,  not  yet  in  bloom,  Eleanor,  Oxonian,  Jubilee,  Waterloo, 
Albert,  Elton  Pine,  Latest  of  All,  Alice  Maud.  I  shall  be  glad  to  let 
you  know  the  date  of  the  ripening  of  any  of  these  later  on.  Potatoes 
1  foot  high.  Peas  in  bloom  ;  sown  in  the  open  border  in  January.” 
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-  Embothrium  coccineum. — Mr.  S.  Clarke,  Trengwainton 

hardens,  Penzance,  writes  : — “  I  enclose  you  a  few  pieces  of  Embothrium 
coccineum  to  show  how  well  this  plant  flowers  in  the  open  in  West 
Cornwall.”  [We  received  blooms  of  this  beautiful  plant  from  Cornwall 
last  summer,  and  an  engraving  of  them  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  for  June  22nd,  1893  ] 

-  Polygonum  sachaliense  as  a  Fodder  Plant. — A  daily 

contemporary  states  that  Lord  Moreton  is  growing  the  Giant  Knotweed 
(Polygonum  sachaliense)  with  a  view  to  test  its  utility  as  a  fodder 
plant.  As  it  grows  vigorously  on  comparatively  poor  soils,  and  is  not 
materially  affected  by  drought,  it  is  also  being  planted  extensively  in 
many  parts  of  Ifrance,  where  it  is  stated  the  succulent  shoots  are  much 
appreciated  by  cattle. 

-  Fruit  Prospects  in  the  South.  —  With  the  recurring 

showers  vegetation  of  all  descriptions  has  assumed  its  most  luxurious 
aspect.  It  is  averred  by  old  cultivators  in  the  district  round  and  about 
Swanwick  in  the  south  of  .Hampshire  that  there  will  be  a  heavy  crop  of 
Plums  ;  the  trees  are  free  from  blight  owing  to  the  washing  they  have 
had.  Pears  and  Apples,  too,  have  set  well,  and  the  all-important 
Strawberry  beds  are  looking  grand,  many  flowers  being  fully  expanded. 

-  The  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  the 

Wakefield  Paxton  Society,  held  last  Saturday  evening,  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale  lectured  on  “The  Florist  Tulip  :  its  Prospects 
and  Diseases.”  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  it  was  treated  in  a 
masterly  style.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Alderman  Milnes,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Chapman  was  in  the  vice-chair.  After  the  lecture  a  long 
■discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  George  Gill,  W.  Mellor,  Jesse 
Hardwick,  W.  Hudson,  and  others  took  part.  The  large  audience 
accorded  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Horner. 

- Irish  Correspondence.— Would  you  kindly  allow  me  as  a 

constant  reader  and  occasional  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Ilorti- 
■culture  ioT  many  years,  to  ask  your  intelligent  correspondent  “  E .  K., 
Dublin,'’  who  usually  writes  with  much  accuracy,  grace,  and  felicity, 
to  avoid  in  his  Irish  notes  such  expressions  as  “  Paddy,”  “  praties,”  and 
alleged  colloquial  phrases  as  “  niver,”  calculated  to  bring  Irishmen  into 
contempt,  and  which  do  not  adorn  gardening  literature,  and  that  1  have 
never  heard  in  Dublin,  though  a  resident  for  years  there.  I  am 
sure  “  E.  K.’’  would  not  willingly  hurt  any  of  our  countrymen. — 
W.  J.  Murphy',  Clonmel. 

-  The  Vanity  op  Sparrows. — “Suburban”  writes: — “Some 

months  ago  you  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  an  amusing 
so-called  incident  of  the  ’cuteness  of  sparrows  in  America.  As  a  parallel 
to  that  story  the  following  which  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press  may  be  printed  for  what  it  is  worth.”  “  A  correspondent  says  his 
daughter  w'rites  to  him  from  Bangalore  that  she  is  ‘obliged  to  cover  up 
her  looking-glass  with  a  towel,  for  the  sparrows  come  in,  sit  on  the 
frame,  and  tap  at  themselves,  making  both  glass  and  dressing-table  in  a 
horrid  mess.  At  first,  the  towel  kept  them  away  ;  but  they  were  always 
on  the  watch,  and  if  anyone  removed  the  towel  they  would  be  there  in  a 
minute.  But  now  they  hold  back  the  towel  with  one  claw,  hold 
themselves  on  with  the  other,  and  peck  away  at  their  images.’  ”  Oh  ! 
those  sparrows  I 

-  Toads  and  Woodlice. — Mr.  J.  S.  Upex,  Wigganthorpe,  York, 

writes  : — “  I  do  not  know  if  there  are  many  gardeners  who  make  use 
of  toads,  but  they  might  do  so  to  their  advantage,  for  they  are  very 
useful  in  helping  to  reduce  the  number  of  woodlice,  ants,  beetles,  and 
even  worma  in  glass  houses  and  frames.  I  have  found  them  most  useful 
where  w'0(  d  I  ice  are  numerous,  as  a  great  deal  of  harm  is  done  to  the 
young  stems  of  Cucumber  and  Melon  plants,  also  to  the  fruit  where  the 
plants  are  gniwn  in  frames,  by  their  eating  holes  in  the  stems  and  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  fruit.  The  woodlice  are  more  numerous  where 
the  plants  are  grown  on  beds  of  manure,  as  this  forms  a  good  harbour 
for  them,  and  some  means  must  be  used  to  get  rid  of  them.  There  are 
fleveral  modes  of  trapping  them,  such  as  small  flower  pots  containing  a 
little  moss,  flat  pieces  of  partly  decayed  wood,  hollow  stems,  or  pieces  of 
hayband*  laid  about  the  beds  or  where  they  congregate,  all  of  which 
causes  more  or  less  trouble,  but  a  toad  introduced  will  soon  reduce  them, 
and  is  a  very  simple  remedy.  Toads  may  not  altogether  free  a  house 
or  frame  of  woodlice,  but  I  know  from  experience  that  they  are  a  good 
help,  for  in  one  of  my  situations  where  Cucumbers  and  Melons  were 
largely  grown  in  frames,  toads  found  about  the  garden  were  brought 
and  put  in  itie  frames.  Those  who  may  not  have  tried  this  remedy  are 
advised  to  give  it  a  trial .  They  are  also  very  useful  in  stoves,  Orchid, 
or  other  plant  houses  where  ants  are  troublesome.” 


-  The  Pine  Apple  Abroad. — Aci  rding  to  the  statistics  of  the 

last  year  the  Pine  Apple  ranks  far  above  the  Banana  or  the  Fig,  and  not 
much  below  the  Lemon  in  value  as  a  domestic  crop.  More  than  2000 
acres  are  devoted  to  its  cultivation  in  Florida,  says  an  American  con¬ 
temporary,  and  the  estimates  of  the  new  crop  from  that  State  are  fixed 
at  something  like  50,000  crates.  The  value  of  the  crop  last  year  was 
something  like  £180,000,  and  almost  an  equal  amount  was  imported  from 
Cuba  and  the  Bahamas.  The  supply  is  now  continuous  throughout  the 
year,  while  a  few  years  ago  it  was  only  known  as  a  fresh  fruit  in  a  few 
seaboard  cities  during  a  few  months. 

-  The  Linden  Tree. — According  to  an  American  contemporary, 

the  bark  of  the  Linden  tree  plays  a  singularly  important  part  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  Russian  peasant.  It  is  made  into  a  sort  of 
matting,  which  is  used  for  bags  of  all  kinds,  the  best  and  heaviest  being 
reserved  to  contain  flour ;  and  also  into  sandals,  which  are  so  universally 
worn  that  some  10,000,000  pairs  are  required  each  year.  For  sandal¬ 
making  strips  of  the  bark  of  saplings  are  employed,  and,  as  it  takes 
the  bark  of  about  four  saplings  to  form  a  single  pair,  the  destruction 
wrought  by  this  one  industry  can  easily  be  imagined.  The  young  trees 
are  stripped  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  when  they  are  full  of  sap. 

- Daffodils.  —  Out  of  several  thousand  bulbs  of  Daffodils, 

with  two  exceptions,  I  have  had  only  a  dozen  flowers.  The  exceptions 
were  on  one  clump  in  a  shaded  position,  and  another  clump,  the 
bulbs  of  which  were  lifted  in  July  last  for  presentation.  A  number  of 
them  were  exposed  to  the  weather  until  September,  and  these  flowered 
well — two  blooms  to  each  bulb.  How  is  it  that  these  bulbs  flowered 
so  freely  after  being  exposed  as  they  were  to  the  sun  so  long  ?  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  wet  season  we  experienced  in  the  north  early 
in  the  year  had  something  to  do  with  the  majority  of  Daffodils  not 
flowering.  The  excessive  rains  prevented  other  plants  flowering. — W.  T. 

-  Artificial  Edelweiss.  —  It  appears  from  an  article  in  a 

recent  issue  of  “  Nature  Notes  ”  that  the  tourist  in  Switzerland  who  is 
anxious  to  take  a  piece  of  Edelweiss  home  with  him  is  often  imposed 
upon  by  a  sham  plant,  for  which  he  pays  a  good  price,  and  is,  therefore, 
saved  the  trouble  of  collecting  or  cultivating  the  real  thing.  The 
artificial  blossom  is  made  of  the  white  woollen  felt  material  of  which 
the  coats  of  the  Austrian  soldiers  are  made.  When  cut  into  strips  this 
resembles  the  characteristic  upper  leaves  of  the  plant,  particularly 
when  the  colour  is  somewhat  mellowed  by  exposure.  These  strips  of 
cloth  are  carefully  cut  out  and  skilfully  attached  to  a  stock  of  any 
weed  that  comes  handy  and  which  has  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
Edelweiss  in  habit.  The  specimen  is  then  pressed  and  dried,  and  the 
pious  fraud  is  complete. 

-  Wallflowers. — I  was  much  interested  in  seeing  a  very 

attractive  show  of  common  single  Wallflowers  growing  in  the  Canbury 
Gardens  at  Kingston  recently,  because  so  quaintly  intermixed. 
Possibly  the  whole  were  the  product  of  a  special  mixture,  or  the  plants 
may  have  been  raised  from  small  packets  of  diverse  sorts  or  colours, 
but  the  effect  was  interesting  and  pleasing.  There  were,  of  course, 
numerous  representatives  of  the  popular  market  blood-red  variety,  the 
earliest  and  richest  breed  of  all  Wallflowers.  Then  there  were  some 
that  had  petals  of  the  ancient  bizarre,  or  mixed  hues  of  red  and  yellow, 
in  all  sorts  of  markings.  There  were  also  the  tall  Golden  Gem,  a  very 
attractive  yellow  ;  the  dwarfer,  stouter,  and  much  deeper  hued  Bedfont 
Yellow,  also  some  of  the  still  dwarfer  bright  yellow  Belvoir  Yellow,  a 
strain  that  needs  hard  selection  to  keep  it  true  to  character  ;  and  last 
there  were  plants,  though  fewer,  of  the  new  cream  or  pallid  sulphur 
form  called  Primrose  Dame.  This  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  one  of  all, 
because  at  present  the  hue  is  what  may  well  be  called  sickly  or  washy. 
If  it  should  eventually  lead  to  the  production  of  a  good  white  variety, 
then  all  lovers  of  Wallflowers,  and  they  are  legion,  will  hail  its  appear¬ 
ance  with  satisfaction.  I  do  not  think  we  need  despair  of  getting  such 
a  floral  rarity,  as  I  observe  that  on  some  plants  the  flowers  are  very 
pale  and  come  near  to  what  we  call  a  French  white.  To  save  seed 
from  such  a  mixture  of  sorts  would  be  folly,  indeed  I  have  found  few 
hardy  flowers,  the  which,  to  preserve  them  true  to  form,  need  greater 
isolation  from  each  other.  A  bed  of  yellows  will  demoralise  the  blood- 
reds,  and  the  latter  will  do  the  same  for  the  yellows.  That  very  much 
more  might  be  done  to  ensure  perfect  depth  of  colouration  in  the  red 
strain  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Those  who  noticed  the  large  market 
breadths  this  spring,  all  of  which  went  off  to  bloom  so  early,  may  have 
seen  perhaps  a  plant  in  every  hundred  of  perfect  self  tints.  These 
isolated  from  the  rest  would,  of  course,  give  a  much  truer  blood-red 
stock. — A.  D. 
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_  The  Total  Rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Haywards 

Heath,  Sussex,  for  the  past  month  was  2-54  inches,  being  079  above 
the  average.  The  heaviest  fall  was  0  82  inch,  on  the  24th.  Rain  fell 
on  fifteen  days.  The  maximum  temperature  in  shade  was  72°,  on  the 
8th  ;  the  minimum  31°,  on  the  22ad  ;  mean  maximum,  60T1° ;  mean 
minimum,  41‘19° ;  mean  temperature,  50-05°,  3-66°  above  the  average. 
Since  the  24th  rain  has  fallen  daily,  and  in  abundance  ;  thunder  and 
hailstorm  on  the  28th.— R.  L 

-  The  Weather  During  April.  —  Mr.  W.  Mabbott,  The 

Gardens,  Gwernllwyn  House,  Dowlais,  Glamorgan,  writes  :  —  “  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  weather  here  for  the  past  month  : — 
Amount  of  sunshine,  115  hours  25  minutes.  Number  of  days  on 
which  the  sun  shone,  twenty-six  ;  maximum,  Ilf  hours  on  the  2nd  ; 
minimum,  25  minutes  on  the  30th.  Frost  was  registered  on  four  days. 
Total  rainfall,  3-65  inches  ;  maximum,  0  55  on  the  27th  ;  minimum, 
0-03  on  the  6th.  Rainfall,  April,  1893,  0-26.  Very  bright  dry  weather 
was  experienced  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  with  cold  east  and  west 
winds,  but  it  has  been  very  genial  since  the  middle  of  the  month.” 

-  Double  Primroses.  —  Being  a  lover  of  many  of  our  old- 

fashioned  flowers  I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  by  “A.  D.” 
(page  281),  as  well  as  those  by  Mr.  S.  Arnott  on  page  299.  I  am 
more  extravagant  in  my  views  than  “  A.  D.”  as  to  a  dozen  being  a 
good  collection.  That  number  of  distinct  shades  may,  however,  be 
considered  a  representative  collection  in  colour.  I  have  about  that 
number,  consisting  of  three  whites,  three  yellows,  one  lilac,  one 
crimson,  one  double  Polyanthus,  two  yellow  Auriculas.  I  have  a  few 
choice  single  varieties,  including  P.  nivalis  and  P.  cardinalis,  but 
have  lost  all  my  named  Polyanthuses,  including  a  pretty  double 
variety  of  my  own  raising,  a  scarlet,  two  crimsons,  and  many  others 
of  various  shades.  Recently  Primulas  have  become  popular,  but  in 
some  cases  the  flowers  are  large,  though  coarse.  I  am  watching  with 
much  interest  some  seedling  Polyanthus  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’ 
strain  giving  great  promise  of  excellent  flowers. — W.  T. 

-  Poisoning  by  Yew  Leaves, — Apro^m  of  the  remarks  that 

appeared  recently  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  anent  the  poisoning 
nature  of  Yew  leaves,  the  following  case,  which  appeared  in  the  Law 
Courts  last  week,  may  be  of  interest.  Pouting  v.  Noakes. — This  was  an 
appeal  by  the  defendant  against  a  verdict  and  judgment,  given  in  the 
County  Court  of  Andover,  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  for  the  value  of  a 
colt,  £22,  alleged  to  have  been  poisoned  by  eating  defendant’s  Yew 
trees.  The  appeal  was  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  colt  had  eaten  of  the  defendant’s  Yew  trees,  and  that  if  it  had  it 
was  through  no  fault  of  the  defendant.  Mr.  Justice  Charles  said  the 
parties  occupied  adjoining  fields,  divided  by  a  ditch  and  fence.  On  the 
defendant’s  land  grew  a  Yew  tree,  the  branches  of  which  projected  over 
the  ditch,  but  they  did  not  overhang  the  plaintiff’s  land.  At  a  distance 
of  20  yards  was  another  Yew  tree  on  a  Mr.  Hunt’s  land,  and  120  yards 
away  yet  another  Yew  tree.  The  colt  was  found  dead  within  5  yards  of 
the  defendant’s  Yew  bush,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  showed  that 
the  animal  died  from  eating  Yew  leaves.  The  defendant’s  Yew  tree 
and  Mr.  Hunt’s  showed  signs  of  having  been  recently  eaten.  A  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon,  who  gave  evidence  in  the  action,  had  known  of  a  case 
in  which  a  horse  walked  a  mile  after  eating  Yew  leaves  ;  but  that  was 
exceptioiiai,  and  mostly  the  horse  dropped  down  immediately  after 
eating  Yew  leaves,  or  within  a  short  distance,  There  was  no  evidence 
that  the  colt  did  eat  the  defendant’s  Yew  leaves,  but  there  was  the 
evidence  that  the  colt  was  found  within  6  yards  of  the  defendant’s  Yew 
bush,  the  other  two  Yew  trees  being  respectively  20  and  120  yards  away. 
But  could  it  be  said  that  there  was  any  obligation  on  a  man  not  to  grow 
a  poisonous  tree  so  near  his  own  boundary  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
stock  of  his  neighbours  ;  or,  if  he  did  grow  it,  was  he  to  take  precau¬ 
tions  against  danger  to  his  neighbour’s  stock  ?  There  was  no  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  repair  the  fence,  and  he  did  not  see 
how  the  defendant  could  be  made  responsible  for  the  animal  going  on 
to  his  land.  The  colt  received  its  injury  through  its  intrusion.  It  had 
no  right  to  be  there,  and  the  owner  could  not  recover.  Mr.  Justice 
Collins  concurred,  and  said  that  even  though  it  had  been  proved  that 
the  colt  had  died  from  eating  of  the  defendant’s  Yew  bush,  it  was 
shown  that  the  animal  could  not  have  reached  it  without  going  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  ditch,  which  was  the  boundary  of  the  plaintiff’s  field  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  if  a  man  who  wished  to  grow  a  Yew 
tree  near  his  boundary  must  be  under  the  obligation  of  varying  the 
growth  near  his  boundary  to  meet  the  varying  use  of  his  neighbour’s 
adjoining  land.  The  appeal  was  allowed  with  costs,  and  leave  for 
urther  appeal  was  granted,  if  notice  be  given  within  seven  days. 


-  Two  Grand  Tulips — Duke  op  York  and  Princess  Alex¬ 
andra. — Mr.  G.  Clements  of  Haseley  Manor  Gardens,  recently  drew  my 
attention  to  these  fine  double  varieties  which  he  is  growing  this  season. 
The  flowers  are  of  great  size  and  substance,  and  the  markings  especially 
clear  and  good.  The  first  named  is  a  deep  rose  edged  with  white, 
quite  a  novel  and  attractive  flower,  which  ought  to  be  included  in  every 
collection.  The  latter  variety  has  a  crimson  ground  and  an  edging  of 
a  very  bright  golden  yellow.  Both  are  strong  growers  of  easy  culture, 
and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  much  sought  after  in  the  future.  If  the 
improvement  in  Tulips,  which  is  now  rapidly  taking  place,  continues 
at  a  similar  rate  during  the  next  few  years  a  Tulip  fever,  if  not  another 
Tulip  mania,  will  assuredly  sweep  over  the  land. — H.  D. 

-  Narcissus  Sir  Watkin. — This  grand  addition  to  an  already 

delightful  class  of  spring  flowers  will,  I  predict,  in  time  be  one  of  the- 
most  largely  grown.  The  combination  of  primrose  and  golden  yellow 
shades  of  colour,  so  well  blended  in  the  flowers,  produce  a  beauty  which 
close  inspection  alone  reveals,  although  the  blooms  are  large  and 
imposing.  The  variety  is  a  strong  grower,  having  unusually  stout 
leaves,  which  are  self-supporting  unless  hard  forcing  is  resorted  to.  I 
find  the  plants  do  splendidly  when  brought  on  gradually  in  an  airy  pit 
where  a  little  heat  is  kept  in  the  hot-water  pipes  during  dull  weather- 
With  this  treatment  they  may  be  had  in  flower  early  in  February. 
Pots  containing  half  a  dozen  bulbs  make  such  a  fine  show  when  placed 
singly  in  vases  that  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  subject  them  to  hard  forcing, 
and  thus  spoil  the  naturally  stout  texture  of  the  leaves.  One  thing  in 
connection  with  Sir  Watkin  I  am  sure  all  growers  would  hail  with 
delight,  viz.,  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price.  That  alone  is 
required  to  ensure  for  it  a  largely  increased  demand. — H.  Dunkin. 

-  Bedding  Plants  at  Hampton  Court. — The  general  public 

who  visit  the  gardens  and  Palace  at  Hampton  Court,  and  are  so 
delighted  with  the  beautiful  masses  of  flowers  found  in  the  beds  and 
borders  in  the  summer,  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  labour 
involved  in  the  production  of  all  the  thousands  of  plants  needed  for 
the  creation  of  this  fine  show,  yet  close  at  hand,  but  in  a  secluded 
place,  may  be  seen  a  large  group  of  glass  houses  and  frames,  which? 
are  just  now  literally  crowded  with  plants  in  many  forms,  and  which 
it  has  been  the  work  of  the  experienced  staff  to  propagate  and  grow 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  What  myriads  of  Fuchsias,  Zonal  and 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Violas,  Lobelias,  Petunias,  Verbenas, 
foliage  plants  and  carpet  plants  in  vast  numbers,  and  many  things  that 
cannot  be  named,  but  will  be  seen  in  profusion  in  the  beds  during  the 
summer.  It  is  certain  that  no  effort  is  being  spared  to  produce  the 
material,  and  it  may  be  assured  that  the  able  staff  of  the  gardens  will 
employ  it  in  the  most  attractive  way.— D. 

-  Microbes  in  the  Soil. — That  it  is  easy  to  find  microbes  in 

the  soil  capable  of  assimilating  atmospheric  nitrogen,  if  culture  media 
devoid  of  all  combined  nitrogen  are  employed,  was  pointed  out  by 
M.  Winogradsky  last  summer,  and  in  a  recent  number  of  the  “  Comptes- 
Rendus  ”  an  account  is  given  of  important  progress  made  by  him  in  this 
most  interesting  subject.  By  progressive  cultivation  of  a  mixture  of 
microbes  derived  from  soil,  in  a  nutritive  liquid  from  which  all  traces 
of  combined  nitrogen  were  carefully  excluded,  Winogradsky  reduced  the 
varieties  present  to  three  bacilli,  of  which  one  was  finally  separated  out 
and  discovered  to  be  endowed  with  this  function  of  assimilating 
atmospheric  nitrogen.  This  organism,  we  learn  from  “Nature,”  i& 
strictly  anaerobic,  and  will  not  grow  in  either  broth  or  gelatine.  It. 
ferments  glucose,  producing  butyric,  acetic,  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
hydrogen.  The  amount  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  assimilated  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  quantity  of  glucose  contained  in  the  culture  material,  and 
which  undergoes  decomposition  in  the  presence  of  this  bacillus. 
Winogradsky  concludes  his  paper  by  suggesting  that  this  phenomenon 
of  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  may  be  due  to  the  union  within 
the  living  protoplasm  of  the  microbial  cell,  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and 
nascent  hydrogen,  resulting  in  the  synthesis  of  ammonia. 

- Oak  V.  Ash  Since  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. — Mr.  J. 

Roger  Dutton,  Reading,  writes  as  follows  in  reference  to  the  controversy 
regording  the  Oak  v.  Ash  which  has  been  going  on  the  daily  press 
“  Now  that  the  Oak  and  Ash  are  both  out  (although  it  will  be  fully  ten 
days  before  an  Ash  attains  that  stage),  we  have  the  record  of  another 
spring  to  add  to  bygone  years,  and  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  answer 
the  various  points  mooted  during  the  past  few  weeks  with  reference  to 
“Oak  and  Ash.”  I  have  before  me  a  record  as  to  both  of  these  trees 
(applicable  to  several  counties)  for  seventy-nine  years — i.e.,  since  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  the  first  fifty-six  obtained  from  one  who  “  faithfully 
annotated  ”  during  that  time,  the  last  twenty-three  carefully  entered 
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each  year  by  myself.  From  this  it  appears  that  since  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  the  Ash  has  been  out  before  the  Oak  only  twelve  times,  and 
that  1859,  or  thirty-five  years  ago,  was  the  last  occasion.  As  I  can  con¬ 
fidently  assert  the  Oak  has  had  priority  ever  since  I  kept  a  record,  I  am 
almost  rash  enough  to  question  even  the  twelve  years  referred  to,  and 


extensive  drainage  and  culture  of  the  last  sixty  years  have  had  some 
effect  in  retarding  the  Ash  or  advancing  the  Oak?  As  the  Oak  ha& 
undoubtedly  been  out  first  for  at  least  thirty-five  years,  and  we  have 
had  seasons  of  “soak,”  as  well  as  of  “splash”  only,  I  contend  the  old 
adage  is  now  valueless.” 


HARRISI 


Fig.  56.— THUNBERGIA 


^or  this  reason.  Some  days  ago  I  saw  my  first  Ash  in  leaf.  In  the  same 
hedgerow  were  two  Oaks  not  yet  out,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
a  casual  observer  of  these  would  confidently  assert  ‘  in  1894  the  Ash  was 
out  before  the  Oak,’  whereas  the  fact  is  the  Oak  was  out  ten  days 
previously,  as  on  April  14th  I  wore  in  my  hat  a  sprig  with  leaves  fully 
expanded,  taken  by  myself  from  a  full  grown  Oak.  This  is  the  earliest 
year  for  the  Oak,  and  the  earliest  but  one  for  the  Ash  in  my  record.  We 
forget  there  are  early  and  late  Oaks  and  Ashes,  as  there  are  early  and 
late  Potatoes  ;  and  though  it  is  possible  occasionally,  but  very  seldom,  to 
find  an  early  Ash  out  before  a  late  Oak,  I  contend  in  that  same  year 
there  has  been  an  early  Oak  out  before  the  earliest  Ash.  If,  however, 
in  our  forefathers’  time  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  the  Ash  out  before 
the  Oak  (and  the  old  adage  seems  to  assure  us  of  this),  may  not  the 


THUNBERGIA  HARRISI. 

Flowers  of  this  beautiful  climbing  plant  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theodore  Guest,  Inwood  House,  Henstridge, 
near  Blandford,  at  the  meeting  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
24th  ult,,  and  they  were  much  admired.  Thunbergia  Harrisi  is  by  no 
means  a  new  species,  having  been  introducel  nearly  forty  years  ago,  but 
it  is  not  generally  cultivated.  The  blooms  are  large  and  showy,  being 
purplish  blue  with  a  pale  yellow  suffusion  in  the  throat.  They  are 
freely  produced  in  racemes,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  warrant  at 
least  one  plant  of  this  species  a  place  in  every  stove.  A  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  for  the  specimens  staged  at  the  above-mentioned 
meeting,  and  from  these  the  engraving  (fig.  56)  has  been  prepared. 
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Prospkcts  of  Rose  Exhibitors  in  1894. 

In  reference  to  my  recent  remarks  on  the  season  and  the  editorial 
note  thereon,  to  which  I  can  take  no  exception,  as  it  is  perfectly  correct 
as  far  as  it  goes,  I  would  like  to  supplement  what  I  said  on  page  316 
with  some  further  comment.  I  note  that  a  well-known  writer  in  one  of 
your  contemporaries,  who  rejoices  in  possessing  pseudonyms  when 
writing  in  that  Journal  alone,  takes  the  same  view  as  I  do  this  year, 
whereas  last  year  he  took  the  peculiar  view  that  the  season  was  a  late 
one  I  By  the  way,  why  does  anyone  use  pseudonyms  which  are  clearly 
seen  through?  Calling  oneself  “Violet”  in  one  paper,  “Dahlia”  in 
another,  “  A  Resident  by  the  Seaside  ”  in  a  third,  and  by  a  cabalistic 
letter  in  a  fourth,  seems  to  me  a  very  unnecessary  proceeding.  Surely 
there  is  no  iniquity  in  writing  on  garden  topics?  I  see  that  the  growth 
of  Roses,  progressing  as  it  does  now,  must  end  in  our  flowering  season 
toeing  at  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  unless  there  be  a  very 
marked  change  shortly  to  cold  weather.  The  difference  between  this 
year  and  last  is  simply  in  the  fact  that  we  now  are  having  warm  rain, 
which  is  stimulating,  invigorating  and  refreshing,  whereas  last  year 
we  had  perpetual  sun,  which  forced  everything  ahead  without  the 
advantage  of  occasional  showers  to  cool  and  otherwise  benefit  the  plants 
in  our  gardens. 

In  your  editorial  note  you  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
professional  northern  exhibitors  in  the  years  1888  to  1893  were  able  on 
only  two  occasions  to  win  the  nurserymen’s  trophy.  I  am  sorry  that 
having  instituted  this  comparison  you  did  not  go  back  one  year  further, 
to  1887,  and  compare  seven  years,  a  fairer  period  than  six,  as  when 
a  series  of  years  is  taken  a  septenate  or  decade  is  more  usual  for 
comparison.  In  1887, 1889  and  1893  the  nurserymen’s  trophy  was  taken 
by  the  same  firm,  Messrs.  Harkness  of  Bedale,  who  must  therefore  and 
thereby  be  considered  the  champion  exhibitors  of  the  nurserymen 
north  of  the  Tweed  ;  in  1888,  1890,  1891  and  1892  the  trophy  was  won 
by  Mr.  Frank  Cant  thrice,  and  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  once,  the  latter 
gentleman  having  won  it  on  five  previous  occasions  since  its  institution 
in  1881.  By  making  the  comparison  as  I  now  call  attention  to  it  a 
much  better  estimate  of  the  chances  of  north  and  south  is  given — by  it 
the  fact  is  made  more  apparent  that  in  hot  seasons  like  1887,  1889  and 
1893  (and  probably  as  in  1894),  Messrs.  Harkness,  the  northern  cham¬ 
pions,  are  able  to  defeat  the  combined  efforts  of  the  great  southern 
professionals.  The  comparison  does  not  work  out  quite  in  the  same 
way  with  our  amateurs,  as  for  four  years  in  succession,  and  I  hope  he 
may  prove  it  so  in  the  present  year,  our  greatest  amateur  rosarian  has 
proved  himself  invincible,  be  the  season  cool  or  warm.  Prior  to  Mr. 
Lindsell  taking  this  position  the  west  country  amateurs  seemed  invin¬ 
cible  for  a  time.  But  the  question  is  one  of  far  more  importance  to  the 
National  Rose  Society  than  that  of  the  championship,  as  it  means,  as  a 
rule,  that  with  a  late  date,  or  any  ordinary  date  in  hot  seasons,  there  is 
usually  a  bad  Metropolitan  show  of  Roses,  whereas  in  a  late  or  medium 
■season  there  is  a  good  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  I  need  not  go 
further  back  than  1892  and  1893  to  exemplify  this,  but  the  same  state¬ 
ment  holds  good  of  previous  years. 

This  question  of  early  and  late  dates  is  one  that  I  thrashed  out  fully 
in  the  columns  of  two  of  your  contemporaries  during  the  winter  of  1892, 
and  what  I  then  contended — that  an  early  season  or  a  late  date  for  the 
Crystal  Palace  Show  meant  disaster  to  the  interests  of  the  N.R.S., 
■except  in  the  saving  of  prize  money  from  the  want  of  competition — 
turned  out,  unfortunately,  too  true  last  year,  and  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  looked  on  as  a  prophet  of  evil,  I  see  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
this  year  will  be  a  repetition  of  1893.  If  we  were  but  energetic,  or 
really  had  our  hearts  bound  up  in  the  interest  of  the  Society,  instead  of 
saying  we  were  deeply  attached  to  it  and  to  all  the  best  interests  of 
rosarians,  we  should  already  be  on  the  alert  and  seeking  some  way  of 
averting  the  trouble  ahead.  Such  of  us  as  do  not  believe  in  late  dates 
for  our  Crystal  Palace  meetings,  and  I  proved  by  a  vote  last  autumn  of 
■over  100  exhibitors  that  the  large  majority  of  our  Society  is  opposed  to 
them,  should  have  opposed  the  Crystal  Palace  fixture  of  July  7th.  We 
negligently  allowed  the  late-daters  to  carry  their  day,  and  I  take  for 
granted  that  piece  of  mischief  is  irremediable  ;  but  can  we  not,  with 
another  show  fixed  for  Windsor  on  June  27th,  so  re-arrange  matters 
that  the  Windsor  Show  may,  in  part,  make  amends?  No  doubt  we 
■could  ;  but  I  know  what  the  answer  will  be,  “  We  cannot !  ” 

Roses  at  the  R.H.S. 

The  R.H.S.  second  April  meeting  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  which 
the  Society  has  ever  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  the 
attendance,  although  on  a  wet  afternoon,  was  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  display  of  flowers  sent  by  amateurs  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessional  growers.  The  principtl  event  of  the  fixture  was  nominally 
the  annual  Auricula  Show,  but  this  seemed  in  reality  quite  secondary  in 
importance  to  the  splendid  display  of  other  plants  and  flowers  sent  by 
the  greatest  of  our  professional  growers.  If  I  were  to  name  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  I  should  send  a  list  of  those  most  famous  in  horticulture  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Roses  were  shown  in  profusion,  and  arranged 


with  great  taste.  When  everything  was  above  the  average  it  may  seem 
almost  invidious  to  distinguish,  but  the  pot  Roses  of  Mr.  George  Paul 
and  Mr.  Turner,  and  the  cut  flowers  of  Mr.  Frank  Cant  and  Mr.  Walker 
of  Thame,  Oxon,  were  remarkable  for  their  superiority.  Mr.  Walker 
had  four  boxes  of  Mar^chal  Niel,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  hardly 
one  Rose  in  this  fine  exhibit  of  eight  dozen  flowers  was  of  inferior 
quality,  while  many  amongst  them  were  of  the  highest  excellence.  Of 
Mr.  Frank  Cant’s  exhibit  1  can  say  that  they  were  able  to  stand  com¬ 
parison  with  his  beautiful  Roses  of  the  10th  April,  which  I  mentioned 
in  my  note  in  your  issue  of  the  19th  inst.  (page  305).  On  the  present 
occasion  the  majority  of  Mr.  Frank  Cant’s  flowers  were  H.P.  varieties, 
those  of  the  most  remarkable  form  being  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Madame 
Montet,  Violette  Bouyer,  Thomas  Mills,  and  Baroness  Rothschild.  He, 
however,  also  had  exceptionally  good  flowers  of  La  Boule  d’Or,  Catherine 
Mermet,  The  Bride,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  ;  The  Bride,  perhaps, 
being  the  finest  flower  in  an  exhibit  of  the  highest  general  excellence. 

Mr.  George  Paul  had  a  most  interesting,  large,  and  beautiful  collec¬ 
tion  of  Roses  in  pots.  Amongst  these  the  palm  may  be  given  to  a 
plant  of  La  France,  shown  to  perfection,  and  we  who  are  rosarians  all 
know  what  a  perfect  plant  of  La  France  is  ;  but  it  is  exceptional  when 
it  bears  some  twelve  really  fine  specimens  of  its  sweet  flowers  in  full 
bloom  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Paul’s  exhibit  had  other  good  plants, 
notably  Margaret  Dickson  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  the  latter 
with  only  two  flowers  in  bloom,  but  one  almost  if  not  quite  a  medal 
Rose.  I  truly  hope  we  may  be  able  to  grow  this  Rose  well  in  the  open, 
its  size  and  massive  form  being  above  the  average  of  most  Roses,  and  I 
should  say  it  is  certainly  the  largest  white  Rose  now  in  cultivation. 
Other  good  Roses  shown  in  this  exhibit  were  Madame  de  Watteville, 
Innocente  Pirola,  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  all  well  grown  and  covered 
with  fine  flowers.  Messrs.  Turner  of  Slough  showed  their  Rose  Crimson 
Rambler  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  in  a  most  taking  way,  and  their 
flowers  were  fresh  and  good. 

The  other  exhibitors  of  Roses  growing  in  pots,  which  made  a  fine 
combined  display,  covering  over  one  length  of  the  Drill  Hall,  were 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son  (who  also  sent  boxes  of  cut  flowers),  Mr. 
Rumsey  of  Joynings  Cross,  and  Mr.  Tasker  of  Middleton  Hall,  Brentwood. 
Mr.  Wm.  Paul  showed  two  Roses  of  his  own  raising.  Princess  May 
and  Corinna,  two  very  sweet  varieties.  I  hope  that  the  latter  may 
become  a  favourite  exhibition  variety,  as  its  colouring  is  distinct.  We 
cannot  have  too  many  good  Teas,  and  our  British  hybridisers  deserve 
encouragement  in  their  efforts. — Chas.  J.  Grahame. 


STRAWBERRY  GROWING  FOR  PROFIT. 

In  some  districts  Strawberries  are  considered  the  most  remunerative 
crop  of  all  hardy  fruit.  In  making  new  plantations  a  comparatively 
small  outlay  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  well  rooted  runners  of  the  best 
varieties  for  this  purpose  can  be  purchased  for  a  modest  sum.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Strawberry  is  at  all  fastidious  as  to  soil.  As  far  as 
I  know  there  is  but  one  class  of  soil  in  which  Strawberry  culture  does 
not  pay — namely,  where  the  surface  is  impregnated  with  chalk.  Where 
the  roots  come  in  direct  contact  with  chalk  the  foliage  quickly  assumes 
a  paleness  of  colouring  which  betokens  a  short  existence  and  with 
it  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  soil  for  this  fruit 
is  loam  of  medium  character  overlaying  gravel  or  clay.  In  peaty  soils, 
or  even  sand  and  shingle,  so  much  of  the  latter  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
aught  else  after  the  ground  has  been  undisturbed  on  the  surface  for  a 
few  months.  Strawberries  flourish.  It  is  indeed  surprising  how  under 
such  conditions  the  plants  grow  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heavy  crops 
of  fruit  they  bear  in  some  districts. 

While  some  growers  allow  their  plants  to  occupy  the  same  site  but 
three  years,  ot’uers  do  not  disturb  them  for  double  that  period,  and  the 
plants  continue  to  give  satisfactory  crops.  In  a  garden  not  far  from 
where  I  write  some  plants  have  occupied  the  same  site  for  twelve  years, 
and  as  yet  there  is  no  attempt  to  replace  them.  Circumstances  in 
regard  to  this  matter  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  and  acted  upon 
accordingly  ;  by  the  third  season,  however,  the  plants  should  arrive  at 
perfection. 

Preparing  the  land  is  an  important  matter  in  Strawberry  cultivation. 
In  the  case  of  heavy  loam  upon  clay,  the  soil  should  be  trenched  at  least 
18  inches  deep  to  provide  perfect  natural  drainage.  It  is  important 
that  the  top  soil  should  be  kept  on  the  surface.  Where  the  land  is  at  all 
dirty  with  weeds,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  off  it  first  a  crop  of  Potatoes. 
This  is  perhaps  the  best  method  of  cleaning  land  and  still  have  a  crop 
upon  it.  In  the  case  of  soil  that  has  been  impoverished,  some  cultivators 
manure  as  many  as  three  times  for  the  Potato  crop.  They  give  the 
land  a  dressing  in  the  autumn,  another  at  planting  time  and  a  stimulant 
when  the  Potatoes  are  earthed  up  ;  the  continual  stirring  of  the  soil 
by  the  aid  of  the  plough  or  fork  thoroughly  cleanses  it  from  weeds  and 
gives  it  a  good  tilth.  Land  worked  in  this  manner  cannot  fail  to  be  in 
perfect  condition  by  the  time  the  Strawberries  should  be  planted  at  the 
end  of  September.  Some  few  persons  plant  in  March,  but  they  lose  a 
year  by  the  plan.  If  early  well  rooted  runners  are  put  out,  choosing 
showery  weather,  they  will  produce  sufficient  fruit  the  following  season 
to  pay  for  the  labour  incurred  in  cleaning  them,  and  be  in  a  condition 
to  give  a  full  crop  the  year  after. 

The  varieties  grown  vary  somewhat  in  different  districts  ;  as  a  rule, 
though.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  an  excellent  market  Strawberry.  This 
sort  possesses  all  that  is  required  to  make  Strawberries  profitable ;  its 
constitution  is  undoubted,  as  are  its  cropping  qualities  and  firmness  of 
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fruit — an  important  point.  Some  marketmen  grow  a  limited  number 
of  others,  such  as  Noble,  Eleanor,  or  Alice  Maud,  in  hopes  of  their 
ripening  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the  old  favourite,  but  as  a  main 
crop  variety  Sir  J.  Paxton  is  the  one  to  depend  upon. 

The  manner  of  planting  varies  according  to  the  soil  and  the  amount 
of  leafage  made.  In  some  districts  a  space  of  3  feet  6  inches  is  allowed 
between  the  rows,  and  quite  a  yard  from  plant  to  plant.  Some  growers, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  the  rows  2  feet  2  inches  asunder,  allowing  but 
16  inches  between  the  plants  ;  they  allow  a  few  runners  to  remain,  and 
in  three  years  the  rows  are  in  a  mass  from  end  to  end.  Let  no  one 
assume,  however,  that  the  plants  are  so  thick  that  they  crowd  each 
other  unduly  :  the  market  man  fully  understands  the  risk  he  would  run 
in  allowing  this  to  take  place,  but  he  also  knows  how  to  make  the  most 
of  his  land.  From  these  remarks  the  beginner  in  Strawberry  growing 
will  at  once  see  there  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  line  to  follow  as  regards 
the  distance  to  plant. 

What  is  known  as  “  bedding ”  the  plants'is  an  important  detail  in 
cultivation.  Nothing  is  better  than  wheat  straw  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
laid  between  the  rows  neatly  at  the  time  the  first  blooms  open,  thus 
preventing  the  fruit  being  splashed  with  the  soil  by  heavy  rains.  There 
is  another  advantage  in  putting  it  on  thus  early,  that  of  conserving  the 
moisture  in  the  soil.  To  a  gardener  it  is  astonishing  how  the  market 
man’s  Strawberry  plants  exist  through  such  a  season  as  last  summer, 
and  still  bear  the  enormous  crops  of  fruit.  The  market  grower  previous 
to  “  bedding  ”  the  plants  keeps  the  surface  well  worked  by  the  hoe,  thus 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  opportunity  for  evaporation  of  moisture. 

The  treatment  of  the  plants  after  they  are  relieved  of  their  crops  is 
another  detail  in  Strawberry  culture.  The  question  of  cutting  off 
most  of  the  leaves  at  the  time  of  clearing  away  the  runners  is  a 
debatable  one  amongst  gardeners,  and  so  is  that  of  digging  between  the 
rows,  but  not  so  with  the  grower  for  market.  One  large  cultivator  of 
my  acquaintance  the  year  before  last  penned  a  flock  of  sheep  on  his 
Strawberry  plants  early  in  July,  for  the  express  purpose  of  clearing  the 
plants  of  their  leaves,  runners,  and  what  few  weeds  there  were.  No 
Strawberry  plantation  could  look  better,  and  the  crop  last  summer  was 
the  best  he  had  experienced,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  drought.  Many 
persons,  no  doubt,  will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  crowns  of  the  plants 
would  be  injured  by  the  sheep  nibbling  them  too  hard  ;  but  not  so, 
every  leaf  was  ate,  but  the  crowns  remained  intact.  Apart  from  the 
utility  of  the  plan  in  the  saving  of  labour  and  also  in  providing  “  keep  ” 
for  the  sheep  for  a  few  days,  a  considerable  amount  of  manure  is  added 
to  the  ground.  The  ordinary  grower  who  does  not  utilise  sheep  for 
clearing  his  Strawberry  quarters  employs  the  fag-hook  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  off  the  surplus  leaves. 

All  the  growers  that  I  am  acquainted  with  fork  between  the  rows, 
some  of  them  work  in  a  dressing  of  partly  decayed  manure.  The  only 
difference  in  the  digging  is  the  time  when  it  is  d^e.  Where  the  land  is 
inclined  to  be  heavy  the  autumn  is  chosen  for  tfie  work,  the  winter  frost 
pulverises  the  soil,  and  renders  it  easy  of  management  in  the  spring.  In 
the  case  of  light  sandy  soil  the  manuring  and  digging  is  postponed  until 
the  spring.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  ground  is  dug  deeply  ;  the 
surface  but  a  few  inches  deep  is  moved,  sufficient  to  bury  the  manure 
and  break  the  “  crust.” 

Well-rooted  runners  are  chosen  for  planting.  Those  usually  found 
between  the  rows  in  the  well-trodden  ground  are  preferred  to  any  that 
could  be  obtained  by  layering  in  pots.  Most  of  the  growers  utilise  the 
space  between  the  rows  the  first  year  with  a  crop  of  some  shallow¬ 
rooting  vegetable — for  instance.  Onions  for  pulling  green,  or  Lettuce. 
Althoueh  this  intermediate  crop  renders  the  task  of  keeping  down  weeds 
more  difficult,  the  outlay  in  labour  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  crops 
obtained. — E.  Molyneui. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  recent  spring  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ireland  showed  a  gratifying  advance  over  its  predecessors  of  recent 
years,  but  the  attendance  was  hardly  so  large  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Could  these  exhibitions  be  kept  open  till  a  later  hour,  many 
persons  might  extend  their  patronage  who  are  precluded  by  business  from 
attending  earlier  in  the  day.  The  arrangements  were  admirably 
carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  P.  North,  the  courteous  Secretary. 

The  Royal  University,  with  its  spacious  carriage  approach,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  our  first  Exhibition  of  the 
season.  The  entrance  hall  and  large  concert  hall,  in  which  the  exhibits 
were  staged,  were  well  filled,  and  the  powers  that  be  deserved  some 
meed  of  praise  for  tbe  perfectness  of  their  arrangement,  not  only  having 
a  place  for  everything,  but  having  everything  in  its  place  at  the 
appointed  hour  for  those  “  good  men  and  true  ”  who  are  to  record  their 
verdicts.  Hamilton  Drummond,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Society  were  favoured  by  a  visit  from  His  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  The  fine  group  of  plants  from  the  Viceregal  Gardens, 
amongst  which  was  a  grand  Medinilla,  brought  back  memories  of  the 
past  when  this  Society  was  in  the  height  of  its  glory,  from  which  it 
slowly  ebbed  till  some  two  years  since  a  storm  blew  down  its  tents  at 
the  autumn  Show  and  all  but  extinguished  it.  But  friends  rallied 
round  the  scattered  debris,  and  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  their 
efforts  rewarded  in  the  rebuilding,  in  which  some  changes  have  been 
effected  to  meet  the  new  order  of  things.  One  thing,  and  one  thing 
only,  is  now  wanting,  viz.,  appreciation  of  the  public,  and  if  they  want 
anything  more  than  is  now  provided,  I  fear  the  worthy  Secretary  must 
obtain  it,  even  to  fireworks. 


The  blue  riband  of  this  Exhibition  was  for  the  best  stand  of  hardy 
flowers  bloomed  in  the  open,  to  consist  of  twenty-four  bunches  of  not 
less  than  twelve  varieties  nor  more  than  three  of  one  genus.  This  prize 
(a  10-guinea  cup)  was  taken  by  J.  G.  Nutting,  Esq.,  Gortmore, 
Dundrum.  Mr.  Watt,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pease,  of  Willow  Park,  was 
placed  second.  Third,  Mrs.  Lawrenson,  who,  under  the  noni  de  plume 
of  “  St.  Brigid,”  is  associated  with  that  glorious  strain  of  Anemones. 
Hyacinths,  which  are  generally  seen  in  fine  condition  here,  were  only 
represented  by  twelve  plants  from  Mr.  Stewart,  and  two  entries  in  the 
class  for  nine,  all  of  which  were  past  their  best.  As  with  Hyacinths 
so  with  Narcissus  ;  here  amateurs  were  quite  out  of  it.  In  the  nursery¬ 
men’s  class,  Messrs.  Henderson  were,  with  a  stand  in  which  the  minor 
varieties  showed  most,  deservedly  awarded  the  Society’s  large  silver 
medal.  Mar^chal  Niel  Roses  were  well  represented.  Captain  Osborne’s 
stand  being  an  easy  first.  A  few  Auriculas  were  to  be  noticed,  but 
fashion  does  not  appear  to  favour  them  now.  Some  veteran  gardeners, 
‘‘heroes  of  a  hundred  fights,”  while  looking  at  the  few  now  staged, 
think  of  the  past,  shake  their  heads,  and  talk  of  ”  how  fields  were  won  ” 
in  days  of  yore.  The  premier  honours  for  stands  of  Roses,  Tulips,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  Pansies  were  taken  by  J.  P.  Stewart,  Esq.,  who 
usually  takes  the  lion’s  share  in  these  classes,  and  was  also  awarded 
first  for  Roses  in  pots,  shown  in  fine  form. 

In  the  separate  classes  for  nine  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  six 
exotic  Perns,  and  six  specimen  Azaleas,  Mr.  G.  L.  Watson  was  placed 
first.  Mr.  Jameson’s  group  of  plants  included  a  magnificent  Cycas 
revoluta.  Cinerarias  filled  a  stage  at  one  end  of  the  concert  hall,  and 
were  probably  the  finest  yet  staged  in  Dublin,  Mrs.  McCann  took  first 
with  six  excellent  plants.  Deutzias,  a  new  feature  here,  were  good, 
Mrs.  Millar  being  first.  At  the  end  of  the  entrance  hall  Mr.  Watson  of 
the  Clontarf  Nurseries,  had  amongst  a  variety  of  plants  a  well  flowered 
specimen  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.  Plants  of  Genista  scoparia 
Andreana  had  also  many  admirers.  Groups  from  Messrs.  Ramsay  of  the 
Ball’s  Bridge  Nurseries,  and  Messrs.  Henderson  of  Templeogue,  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  their  usual  quota  of  interest  to  the  Exhibition. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Newry,  whose  name  is  par  excellence  coupled  with  hardy 
flowers,  had  one  of  his  inimitable  stands  fixed  in  a  corner  of  the  orchestra. 
They  have  a  magnetic  influence  over  visitors,  which  even  the  close 
proximity  of  music  in  the  form  of  a  military  band  fails  to  dispel. 
Opposite  to  this  was  a  stand  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from  Mr. 
Jameson’s  Nursery.  Last  but  not  least,  Glasnevin  as  usual  nobly 
supported  by  a  company  of  its  best  the  present  year’s  first  field  day  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. — E.  K.,  J)ublin. 


SOME  NEGLECTED  PLANTS. 

[A  paper  read  by  Mr.  R.  Pijtn'IXGTON',  The  Gardens,  Blacklow  House,  Roby,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association.] 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  I  am  conscious  of  the  possibility  of 
being  able  to  only  touch  the  fringe  as  it  were  of  a  list  of  plants  which 
are  much  neglected  by  the  majority  of  cultivators,  and  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  progress  made  in  the  introduction  of  new  plants 
and  the  vagaries  of  fashion  in  the  present  day  are  worthy  of  being  more 
extensively  grown.  What  interest  would  be  centred  in  many  gardens 
if  some  of  those  older  plants  were  again  cultivated  in  real  earnest  1  In 
this  paper  I  have  selected  half  a  dozen  plants,  the  cultivation  of  which 
I  will  deal  with  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Callicarpa  purpurea. 

Anyone  seeing  the  magnificent  specimens  of  this  singularly  beautiful 
plant,  with  its  clusters  of  purple  metallic-like  berries,  as  grown  by  Mr. 
Latham  at  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens,  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  its  usefulness  from  a  decorative  point  of  view.  It  is  a  grand  plant 
for  a  warm  house,  and  when  in  berry  comes  out  in  striking  contrast  to 
other  occupants.  It  was  introduced  from  the  East  Indies  over  seventy 
years  ago.  The  plants  are  not  difficult  to  grow,  and  may  either  be  raised 
from  cuttings  or  seeds.  If  cuttings  are  placed  in  sandy  soil,  put 
into  a  brisk  heat  and  carefully  shaded  they  will  very  soon  root,  but 
I  would  give  a  word  of  advice  not  to  let  much  moisture  remain  on  the 
foliage  whilst  they  are  rooting,  as  it  often  causes  decay. 

When  rooted  place  them  in  3-inch  pots,  using  two  parts  leaf  mould, 
one  of  loam,  and  some  coarse  sand.  Keep  growing  quickly,  and  care¬ 
fully  syringe,  and  when  ready  move  into  6-inch  pots,  using  two  parts 
loam,  leaf  mould,  horse  manure,  and  coarse  sand.  When  the  flowers  can 
be  seen  opening  maintain  a  drier  temperature.  When  the  berries  are 
formed,  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure  and  soot  water  maybe  given 
at  intervals,  the  latter  doing  wonders  for  both  foliage  and  berries.  When 
the  berries  are  well  coloured,  the  plants  will  bear  a  rather  lower 
temperature,  and  are  certain  to  find  hosts  of  admirers.  If  required, 
grand  specimens  may  be  grown  by  the  second  year  by  cutting  the 
shoots  well  in  and  keeping  the  plants  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere. 
The  same  routine  of  cultivation  may  be  pursued  as  advised  for  the 
plants  grown  from  cuttings. 

Leschenaultia  biloba  major. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  amongst  the  whole  range  of  blue 
flowered  plants,  we  have  nothing  to  supersede  the  charming  shade  of 
colour  in  the  flowers  of  this  beautiful  Leschenaultia.  It  is  so  uncommon 
nowadays,  and  so  little  ihought  of,  that  when  one  meets  such  a 
charming  bank  of  healthy  well  flowered  plants  as  that  staged  by 
Messrs.  Balchin  &  Son,  Hassocks  Nursery,  Brighton,  at  Manchester 
Whitsuntide  Show  last  year,  it  makes  one  long  to  see  them  back  in  their 
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former  position  of  some  thirty  year*  ago.  But  there  is  another  point 
in  its  favour  which  makes  it  most  useful,  and  that  is  the  freedom 
with  which  it  can  be  grown  and  flowered  in  small  pots,  for  the  greater 
number  of  the  plants  above  mentioned  were  in  and  5-inch  pots,  and 
on  that  account  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 

The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  not  so  difficult  as  many  persons 
would  appear  to  make  it,  and  where  there  is  a  careful  man  in  charge 
there  will  be  very  few  failures.  The  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April  is  a  good  time  to  commence  propagating.  Have  some  clean 
4-inch  pots,  and  carefully  crock  them  to  half  the  depth  of  the  pot. 
Some  good  fibrous  peat  and  sharp  silver  sand  is  a  good  compost  in 
which  to  root  the  cuttings.  The  rougher  portions  should  be  placed  on 
the  crocks,  then  fill  nearly  level  with  the  rim,  make  moderately  firm, 
and  give  a  sprinkling  of  sand  on  the  surface.  Then  with  a  sharp  knife 
take  cuttings  about  inches  long,  and  if  they  can  be  obtained  with  a 
heel  so  much  the  better.  A  pot  of  the  size  I  mention  will  hold  nine 
cuttings  comfortably,  and  these  should  be  dibbled  carefully  in.  Water 
through  a  fine  rose  and  remove  to  a  propagating  pit,  taking  care  to 
shade  from  the  sun.  In  a  month  or  five  weeks  they  will  be  ready  for 
potting,  the  same  compost  may  be  used,  and  pots  3  inches  in  diameter. 
After  potting  remove  to  a  genial  temperature,  keeping  the  plants  near 
the  glass,  shading  from  strong  sun  and  pinching  the  growths 
frequently.  When  these  small  pots  become  filled  with  roots  others  an 
inch  or  so  larger  ihould  be  given,  but  as  I  said  before  the  plants  flower 
very  well  in  small  pots.  When  well  rooting  in  the  fresh  soil  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house,  where,  with  careful  watering, 
they  will  give  ample  compensation  for  all  the  trouble  in  growing  them. 
The  plants  may  be  grown  into  larger  specimens  by  affording  much  the 
same  treatment  as  one  would  give  Heaths. 

Plumbago  rosea. 

Often  as  Plumbago  capensis  may  be  seen,  it  is  by  the  merest  chance 
that  one  meets  with  the  charming  variety  rosea,  which  is  useful  for 
growing  in  a  warm  house  or  stove  during  the  winter  months;  Its  culti¬ 
vation  is  of  the  simplest  character,  and  I  feel  certain  that  anyone 
cultivating  it  for  the  first  time  will  soon  make  satisfactory  progress. 
The  old  plants  as  they  go  out  of  flower  should  be  pruned,  and  if 
kept  in  a  moist  house  and  syringed  they  will  soon  make  fresh  growth. 
When  the  shoots  are  from  3  to  inche*  long  they  may  be  taken  off,  and 
half  a  dozen  placed  in  a  4-inch  pot,  using  soil  of  a  sandy  nature.  A 
slight  watering,  and  they  are  ready  for  removal  to  a  warm  house  or 
propagating  frame,  where  they  will,  in  such  a  place  as  the  latter,  be 
ready  for  potting  in  about  three  week*.  Four-inch  pots  are  suitable 
size  for  the  first  potting,  using  two  parts  leaf  mould,  one  loam,  and  one 
silver  sand.  Keep  them  in  a  brisk  heat,  being  careful  in  the  watering 
until  the  roots  are  forming  freely,  and  shade  from  strong  sun. 

When  the  roots  fill  the  small  pots  remove  to  others  6  inche*  in 
diameter,  and  these  will  be  found  convenient  in  which  to  flower  them. 
For  this  potting  the  compost  should  consist  of  three  part*  good  flbry 
loam,  and  a  remaining  part  dried  horse  droppings  and  sand.  Until  the 
plants  are  established  in  this  compost  a  genial  temperature  is 
best  for  them,  and  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer  they  may  be  kept  in 
a  warm  pit,  a  month  or  so  in  a  cooler  frame  adding  much  to  the  strength 
of  the  plants.  About  a  couple  of  pinchings  of  the  points  of  the  shoots 
will  prevent  flowers  appearing  until  wanted,  and  weak  liquid  manure 
twice  a  week  will  be  of  much  assistance.  About  September  remove  to 
an  intermediate  house,  when  in  a  short  time  they  will  commence  to  push 
their  pleasing  spikes  of  flower,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  admired,  and 
which  will  continue  in  good  condition  for  two  or  three  months.  For 
later  blooming  during  the  winter  useful  plants  may  be  grown  from 
cuttings  rooted  at  the  end  of  June,  keeping  them  growing,  and  giving 
one  pinching  of  the  shoot*  insteal  of  two  during  the  summer. 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans. 

If  there  is  one  plant  more  than  another  that  has  dropped  out  of 
cultivation  it  is  the  useful  and  ornamental  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans.  Yet 
it  is  worthy  of  being  grown  by  all,  for  it  adds  a  pleasing  effect  to  any 
stove  by  reason  of  its  quaint  drooping  flowers,  which  are  of  a  peculiar 
shade  of  red.  Where  decorative  work  is  carried  out  to  any  great  extent 
some  fine  heads  of  bloom  interspersed  with  other  flowers  add  a  pretty 
effect  by  gaslight.  The  beginning  of  March  is  a  good  time  to  commence 
propagating,  and  if  shoots  3  or  4  inches  long  can  be  secured  there  is  little 
fear  of  any  failure  in  rooting  them.  Some  sandy  soil,  leaf  mould,  and 
sand  will  do  well  for  the  cuttings,  inserting  four  or  five  round  the  sides 
of  a  4-inch  pot.  Water  carefully,  and  remove  to  the  propagating  house, 
where,  if  kept  shaded,  they  will  soon  root. 

When  rooted  place  singly  in  4-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  of  fibrous 
peat,  loam,  and  sharp  silver  sand,  keeping  to  the  same  temperature,  and 
when  the  plants  are  taking  to  the  new  soil  see  that  they  do  not  suffer 
from  want  of  water  ;  frequent  syringings  will  keep  the  foliage  free  from 
thrips  and  spider.  At  that  stage  the  plants  will  need  their  points  pinch¬ 
ing  out  so  as  to  give  a  greater  wealth  of  bloom.  About  the  end  of  May 
they  will  be  ready  for  their  final  shift,  6  or  8-inch  pots  being  very  suit¬ 
able  for  the  first  season.  An  important  point  in  this  potting  is  to  have 
the  pots  carefully  drained,  for  no  plant  suffers  sooner  through  being 
waterlogged,  the  leaves  assuming  a  sickly  hue,  which  quite  spoils  them 
when  in  flower.  The  same  compost  may  be  used,  and  a  second  stopping 
about  the  middle  of  June  will  be  found  sufficient.  For  a  time  after 
this  last  potting  an  intermediate  house  suits  best,  so  as  to  have  them 
fitted  for  their  summer  quarters,  the  place  I  grow  them  in  being  a  warm 
pit.  Here  the  plants  are  kept  well  syringed  and  occasionally  supplied 


with  weak  liquid  manure,  and  of  course  admitting  air  on  every  favour¬ 
able  occasion.  Shade  from  the  sun  during  the  summer,  or  the  leaves 
will  soon  lose  that  pleasing  shade  of  green  which  it  is  so  essential  to 
retain.  It  is  not  wise  to  leave  the  plants  in  a  pit  much  after  the  middle 
of  September,  as  they  are  very  susceptible  to  cold  ;  therefore  remove 
them  to  a  warm  house,  where  in  a  short  time  the  flowers  will  begin  to 
expand  and  droop  in  panicle*  for  a  length  of  over  2  feet. 

After  flow'ering  is  over  the  old  plants  may  be  cut  back,  kept  well 
syringed,  and  if  grown  a  second  year  handsome  specimens  with 
abundance  of  flower  will  be  the  result ;  but  where  room  is  a  considera¬ 
tion  the  one-year  system  is  the  best.  Besides  thrips  and  spider,  the 
brown  scale  is  a  most  destructive  enemy,  but  if  persevered  with  in  it* 
earlier  stages  the  sponge  and  water  will  soon  exterminate  it. 

Clerodendron  pallax. 

This  is  a  most  attractive  little  stove  plant,  and  one  which  helps  to 
give  much  tone  to  a  collection  of  plants.  Its  bright  crimson  flowers 
show  up  well  against  the  dull  green  leaves,  and  flowering  in  winter  and 
being  dwarf  in  habit,  rarely  growing  more  than  10  or  12  inches  high,  it 
can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  w^ays.  Regarding  its  propagation,  I  may 
mention  that  there  are  three  ways  in  which  it  may  be  increased,  viz., 
from  seed,  from  pieces  of  the  roots,  and  from  the  young  shoots.  Seeds 
are  freely  produced,  and  if  sown  in  a  pan  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a 
propagating  case  will  very  soon  germinate.  Immediately  they  can  be 
handled  place  them  in  3-inch  pots,  using  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sand. 
Carefully  water  until  the  roots  are  moving,  and  when  well  established 
move  into  5  or  6-inch  pots,  using  lumpy  peat  and  coarse  sand.  During 
the  summer  an  intermediate  house  will  answer  very  well,  syringing  well 
t  mongst  the  leaves,  or  red  spider  and  aphides  are  sure  to  make  their 
appearance.  Weak  liquid  manure  given  twice  a  week  tends  to  keep  the 
foliage  healthy  and  materially  assists  the  flower  spikes.  If  grown 
from  cutting*  select  fairly  matured  shoots,  and  if  from  roots  any  small 
pieces  from  IJ  to  2J  inches  in  length  will  soon  grow,  the  after  treatment 
being  the  same  as  recommended  for  seedlings. 

Urceolina  aurea. 

What  a  charmingly  quaint  bulbous  flowering  plant  thi*  is,  and  what 
a  picture  well-grown  plants  make,  bearing  their  singular  but  striking 
umbels  of  flower  of  golden  yellow  with  pale  green  edge  !  It  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Eucharis,  and  the  cultivation  may  be  exactly  the  same 
where  facilities  are  afforded  for  growing  them  together  ;  but  there  is 
one  other  point  in  favour  of  the  Urceolina — namely,  it  may  be  grown  in 
a  lower  temperature  than  the  Eucharis.  I  am  always  certain  of  this 
plant  when  in  flower  receiving  a  favourable  notice  from  visitors. 

The  compost  I  use  consists  of  rough  fibry  loam  and  coarse  sand.  I 
drain  the  pots  well,  and  fill  to  about  three  parts  with  the  soil.  A  good 
sprinkling  of  sand  is  then  given,  and  five  bulb*  are  placed  in  a  6-inch 
pot.  They  are  then  removed  to  the  stove  or  intermediate  house,  and 
sparingly  watered  until  growth  commences,  when  they  cannot  very  well 
have  too  much  both  of  clear  and  diluted  liquid  manure,  the  latter 
imparting  a  deep  colour  to  the  foliage.  When  the  flower  spike*  begin 
to  show  less  water  should  be  given,  and  the  plants  ought  to  be  kept  in 
this  condition  all  the  time  they  are  in  bloom.  I  may  remark  that  the 
plant*  will  bear  a  much  lower  temperature  whilst  in  bloom,  a  warm 
greenhouse  being  a  suitable  position,  and  the  flowering  period  is  thus 
greatly  prolonged.  It  is  a  plant  never  attacked  with  insects,  and  if 
anyone  has  given  up  its  cultivation,  I  feel  convinced  that  to  grow  it 
again  would  prove  interesting  to  both  employers  and  employed. 


ABSORPTION  OF  ODORIFEROUS  VAPOURS  BY 

ORANGES. 

Among  the  subjects  brought  before  a  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  24th  ult.. 
Dr.  Bonavia  exhibited  specimens  of  Oranges,  and  submitted  the  following 
communication  ; — 

Not  long  since  I  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  a  curious 
fact  connected  with  the  tainting  of  the  Orange  pulp  and  juice  with  the 
aroma  of  a  box  containing  musty  damp  hay.  On  that  occasion  there 
were  in  the  box  four  different  kinds  from  Australia,  and  all  were  tainted 
with  this  musty  aroma,  and  remained  so  tainted  for  weeks,  after  having 
been  unpacked  and  aired.  On  several  occasions  I  have  bought  from  the 
shops  Blood  Oranges,  which  left  on  the  palate  an  after- flavour  of  Onions. 
In  one  instance  a  lot  of  Blood  Oranges  were  so  strongly  tainted  with  this 
Onion  flavour  that  they  were  scarcely  edible.  I  did  not  observe  any  such 
taint  in  other  kinds  of  Oranges. 

I  could  not  account  for  this  strange  flavour  in  the  Blood  Orange  of 
the  shops,  which,  according  to  my  experience,  both  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  India,  is  one  of  the  finest  flavoured  Oranges  in  existence. 

However,  with  the  experience  of  the  Australian  box  of  Oranges,  I 
thought  that  possibly  Oranges  from  Spain  may  be  sometimes  shipped  in 
the  same  vessel  with  Spanish  Onions,  and  stored  in  the  same  hold  during 
the  voyage.  Thus,  the  Blood  Oranges  might  get  tainted  with  the  Onion 
aroma,  which  would  pervade  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

In  order  to  verify  this  suspicion,  I  wrote  to  the  great  fruit  brokers 
in  the  City,  Messrs.  M.  Isaacs  &  Sons,  and  put  a  number  of  questions  to 
them.  They  very  kindly  and  promptly  answered  all  my  questions, 
which  are  rather  astonishing.  They  said  : — 

“  1,  A  fair  quantity  of  Blood  Orange*  are  grown  in  the  district  of 
Valencia,  which  has  also  become  in  the  last  few  years  one  of  the  most 
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important  districts  for  producing  Onions,  and  in  many  cases  both 
Oranges  and  Onions  are  grown  very  closely  together. 

“  2,  Blood  Oranges  are  often  stored  in  the  same  warehouses  as  Onions 
before  they  are  shipped,  and  also  before  and  during  packing. 

“  3,  We  would  say  that  there  are  few  steamers  which  bring  Blood 
Oranges  from  Spain  that  do  not  bring  Onions  in  the  same  hold. 

“  4,  After  being  landed,  Oranges  and  Onions  are  stored  very  often 
in  the  same  floor,  sometimes  for  a  couple  of  weeks  together.” 

So  it  appears  that  Valencia  Oranges  are  surrounded  by  an  Onion- 
tainted  atmosphere  from  the  time  of  their  growth  on  the  trees  to  the 
time  they  are  sold  in  shops. 

I  think  this  is  enough  to  account  for  the  strange  Onion-like  flavour 
that  I  have  detected  in  several  lots  of  Blood  Oranges  sold  in  the  London 
shops. 

Other  kinds  of  Oranges  from  Valencia  must  come  in  contact  with  a 
tainted  atmosphere,  but  for  some  reason  I  have  not  detected  this  taint 
in  other  than  Blood  Oranges. 

The  question  that  now  remains  to  be  answered  is  this  ;  Why  is  the 
Blood  Orange  more  subject  to  atmospheric  contamination  than  other 
kinds  ?  Is  there  any  ingredient  in  the  Blood  Orange  which  has  a 
special  attraction  for  the  aroma  of  Onions  ? 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  attempt  any  reply  to  this  question. 

I  have  put  some  Blood  Oranges,  which  were  already  slightly  tainted, 
in  a  box  with  a  chopped  Spanish  Onion  for  ten  days,  and  now  submit 
them  to  the  Committee  for  examination. 

I  may  add  that  Messrs.  Isaacs  &  Sons  have  kindly  offered  to  send  me 
a  few  Oranges,  which  may  not  have  come  in  contact  with  Onions,  for 
experiment.  If  I  get  them,  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  submit  the  result 
of  further  investigations  in  this  direction. 


GALEOPSIS  DUBIA. 

A  COEEESPONDENT  sends  US  a  spray  of  the  above-mentioned  plant 
with  the  remark  that  he  “has  never  seen  anything  like  it  before.”  No 
doubt  there  are  other  readers  who  likewise  are  unacquainted  with 
Galeopsis  dubia,  or  ochroleuca  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  reproduce  a  sketch  (fig.  57)  prepared  from  a  plant  that  fiowered  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  This  Galeopsis  is  a  member  of  the  Labiatse 
family,  the  Hemp  Nettle,  and  is  an  example  of  a  native  plant  succeeding 
well  under  cultivation,  and  making  a  beautiful  border  plant.  It  is  an 
annual,  requiring  a  somewhat  sandy  soil,  in  which  it  grows  freely  and 
flowers  during  the  late  spring  and  summer.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
varying  slightly  in  the  depth  of  colour,  sometimes  very  pale  or  rarely 
white,  while  forms  have  also  been  observed  with  a  purplish  tinge.  They 
are  large  and  clustered  at  the  apex  of  the  stems,  the  leaves  being 
sharply  cut  at  the  margins.  This  Galeopsis  is  widely  distributed  in 
Europe,  but  is  somewhat  rare  in  England,  being  regarded  by  some 
writers  as  a  colonist.  It  is  readily  raised  from  seeds,  which  are  produced 
freely. 


SYRINGING  “MALMAISON”  CARNATIONS. 

The  concise  note  of  Mr.  J.  Hamilton  on  this  subject  (page  327)  is 
evidently  advanced  in  a  spirit  of  confident  exaltation.  Indeed,  he 
attempts  to  lead  readers  to  the  conclusion  that  syringing  causes  spot 
and  fungus  on  these  plants.  This  illusion,  however,  is  easily  dispelled, 
as  there  are  many  growers  troubled  with  fungus  who  never  have 
syringed  their  plants,  and  the  probable  reason  why  Mr.  Hamilton  is 
more  successful  since  he  has  adopted  the  non-syringing  system  is  that  he 
has  learned  to  understand  their  cultural  requirements  in  other  respects 
better. 

If  Mr.  Hamilton  had  read  my  previous  remarks  about  the  matter 
(page  102),  he  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  phrase 
“  Die  the  syringe  with  persistent  intelligence.”  I  then  advocated  the 
practice  of  syringing  the  material  on  which  the  pots  stand  on,  and  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  in  bright  weather.  It  may  be  that  such  well-known 
growers  as  Messrs.  Jennings,  Douglas,  and  Roberts  do  not  syringe  ;  but 
how  many  gardeners  have  such  splendid  conveniences  for  the  growth  of 
Carnations  ?  With  houses  devoted  solely  to  their  culture,  shading  from 
bright  sunshine  and  damping  between  the  pots  obviates  to  a  great 
extent  the  necessity  for  syringing.  Hundreds  of  gardeners,  however, 
grow  a  few  dozens  of  these  Carnations,  which  they  are  compelled  to 
keep  in  houses  in  which  other  plants  are  grown.  In  such  cases  shading 
is  impracticable,  and  I  am  convinced,  after  many  trials,  that  judicious 
syringing  is  one  of  the  best  known  methods  of  keeping  “  Malmaisons  ”  in 
good  health,  and  of  preventing  the  spread  of  fungus  wherever  the  plants 
are  grown  under  the  conditions  above  indicated. — H.  Dunkin. 


AURICULA  EXHIBITION  AT  MANCHESTER. 

The  Show  of  Auriculas  and  Polyanthus  in  connection  with  the 
National  Auricula  Society,  which  bad  been  postponed  from  the  previous 
Tuesday,  was  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  on  Saturday 
last.  The  display  was  not  very  large,  but  many  of  the  exhibits  were  of 
fine  quality. 

In  the  class  for  six  dissimilar  Auriculas  Mr.  T.  Lord,  Todmorden,  was 


a  good  first,  staging  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Geo.  Lightbody,  Mrs.  Potts, 
Acme,  Prince  of  Greens,  and  Mrs.  Dodwell,  the  latter  gaining  the  prize 
for  the  best  Auricula  in  the  Show.  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Sheffield,  was 
second,  having  Ruby,  Henry  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Hardy  (Simonite)  as  his 
best.  Third,  Mr.  Irving  Hind,  Halifax,  who  had  Black  Bess  and  Acme 
conspicuous.  Fourth,  Mr.  W.  Midgley,  Halifax.  Fifth,  Miss  Woodhead, 
Halifax.  Sixth,  J.  Stokes,  Birmingham.  Seventh,  Mr.  J.  Clements, 
Birmingham.  For  four  dissimilar  the  first  and  second  prizes  were  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  class,  Mrs.  A.  Potts,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
Geo.  Lightbody,  and  Acme  forming  Mr.  Lord’s  exhibit ;  whilst  Mr. 
Simonite  had  particularly  good  Luna  (Horner),  grey  edged,  and  Jupiter, 
green  edged.  Mr.  Midgley  made  a  fair  third,  and  Miss  Woodhead 
fourth.  Mr.  Richard  Gorton,  Eccles,  was  first  for  two  dissimilar,  having 
Achilles  and  a  good  plant  of  Heatherbell  ;  Mr.  Jas.  Wood,  Staleybridge, 
was  second  ;  Mr.  Thos.  Buckley,  Staleybridge,  third  ;  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bentley,  Stakehill,  Castleton,  fourth. 

For  a  single  Auricula,  green  edged,  Mr.  T.  Lord  scored  with  Rev. 
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F.  D.  Horner;  Mr.  R.  Gorton  second  with  J.  S.  Hanaford  (Simonite), 
Mr.  B.  Simonite  taking  all  the  remaining  six  prizes  in  this  class.  In  the 
class  for  a  single  Auricula,  grey  edged,  Mr.  T.  Lord  first  and  second 
with  Geo.  Lightbody  and  Lancashire  Hero  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Stokes  with 
Alex.  Meiklejohn ;  fourth.  Miss  Woodhead.  For  a  single  plant,  white 
edged,  Mr.  T.  Lord  first  and  third  with  Acme  and  Conservative  ;  Miss 
Woodhead  being  an  excellent  second  with  Heatherbell,  Mr.  Simonite 
gaining  the  fourth  and  fifth  positions.  Fora  single  self  Mr.  Irving  Hind 
took  first  and  third  honours  with  Mrs.  Potts  and  Black  Bess  ;  second 
and  fifth,  Mr.  R.  Gorton  with  a  very  fine  ruby  coloured  seedling ;  fourth, 
Mr.  B.  Simonite. 

The  Alpine  Auriculas  made  a  charming  display,  and  were  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  quaintness  of  the  other  varieties.  Mr.  J;  Beswick, 
Middleton,  secured  the  first  honour,  showing  Mrs.  Allen,  Mrs.  Beswick, 
Dr.  Knott,  and  Forest  Queen.  Mr.  R.  Gorton  was  second  with  Bright 
Eyes  and  Forest  Queen,  specially  good  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  ;  fourth, 
Mr.  Jno.  Lees,  Middleton  ;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Stelfox.  For  a  single  plant, 
yellow  centre,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  staged  a  pretty  seedlingnamed  Winnie, 
of  a  deep  rich  ruby  shade  ;  second  and  third,  Mr.  J.  Beswick  with 
John  Allen  ;  fourtt,  Mr.  Bentley.  For  single  plant,  white  eye,  Mr. 
J.  Beswick  was  first,  second,  and  fourth  with  seedlings  very  bright  ; 
third,  Mr.  R.  Gorton  ;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Stokes.  Some  beautiful  seedlings 
were  staged,  and  found  many  admirers.  Mr.  Houghton,  gardener  to 
Geo.  Holt,  Esq.,  Sudley,  Aigburth,  a  noted  Liverpool  grower,  staged  a 
box  of  light  coloured  seedlings. 
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Polyanthus  call  for  no  special  comment.  For  three  dissimilar,  black 
grounds,  Mr.  J.  Beswick  was  first,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Thornley,  Middleton, 
second.  ’For  three  dissimilar,  red  grounds,  the  same  exhibitors  came  first 
and  second.  For  a  single  plant,  black  ground,  Mr.  Beswick  was  first 
and  second,  and  Mr.  Thornley  third. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  few,  but  of  excellent  quality.  A  group 
of  plants  arranged  by  T.  S.  Turnbull,  Esq.,  contained  choice  and  well 
flowered  plants  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Cym- 
bidium  Lowrianum,  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  and  a  few  Amaryllis.  A 
first-class  commendation  was  granted.  Mr.  Henry  Brownbill,  Mayfield 
Nurseries,  Sale,  had  a  splendid  arrangement  of  Spiraea  astilboides,  forty 
vases  of  Primula  Sieboldi,  two  superb  boxes  of  Tea  Roses,  and  choice 
cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum  frutescens.  Princess  May,  and  Duke  of 
York.  Miss  Hopkins,  Mere  Cottage,  Knutsford,  had  attractive  boxes  of 
cut  flowers,  consisting  of  Jack-in-the-Green,  Hose-in-Hose,  and  Pantaloon 
Polyanthus,  also  other  outdoor  flowers.  M.  Wells,  Esq.,  was  deservedly 
granted  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  choice  variety  of  Cattleya  Mendeli, 
Broomfield  House  variety,  having  broad  pure  white  sepals  and  petals, 
lemon  throat,  and  lilac  lip.  Some  excellent  and  attractive  seedling 
Carnation  blooms  came  from  Mr,  Richardson,  gardener  to  J.  E.  Platt, 
Esq.,  Bruntwood,  Cheadle. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  grounds  and  gardens,  which  are 
in  excellent  condition.  Outside  Tulips  of  various  shades  are  in  bloom, 
and  many  beds  of  the  useful  Doronicums.  Hawthorns  just  budding  and 
well  kept  lawns,  all  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  gardens.  Under  glass 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  many  choice  Orchids,  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  Palms  and  other  plants  bear  the  impress  of  good  management ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  delightful  fernery,  with  its  handsome  Tree 
Ferns,  the  undergrowth  being  ample  and  choice. — R.  P.  R. 
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FRUIT  FORCING, 

Vines. — Early  Houses. — Vines  started  at  the  new  year  have  the 
Grapes  in  an  advanced  stage  for  ripening ;  indeed,  some  are  commencing 
to  colour,  and  will  need  a  circulation  of  warm,  rather  dry  air.  An  arid 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  however,  must  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  sure  to  induce  an  attack  of  red  spider.  It  is  imperative  to  keep  the 
foliage  clean  and  healthy  to  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  Where  red 
spider  has  obtained  a  hold,  prompt  measures  for  its  destruction  must  be 
adopted.  Recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  the  syringe,  which,  even  when 
the  water  is  clear  and  soft,  is  apt  to  more  or  less  damage  the  bloom  of 
Grapes  advanced  in  colouring.  Sponging  the  leaves  is  a  safe  means  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  acari,  and  taken  in  hand  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  pests  is  not  so  tedious  as  it  seems. 

Sulphuring  the  hot-water  pipes  should  only  be  had  recourse  to  when 
the  red  spider  is  likely  to  get  the  upper  hand,  then  it  must  be  judiciously 
applied,  or  the  fumes  will  be  as  disastrous  to  the  Grapes  as  destructive 
of  the  red  spider.  Sulphur  begins  to  vaporise  at  a  temperature  of  170°  ; 
the  pipes,  therefore,  must  be  heated  to  between  that  degree  and  200°  for 
about  an  hour,  and  then  the  heat  may  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ordinary 
temperature.  The  latter  part  of  a  calm  day  should  be  chosen  for  the 
operation,  keeping  the  ventilators  open  while  the  pipes  are  being  heated, 
and  when  they  become  suflSciently  so  apply  the  sulphur,  which,  being 
brought  to  the  consistency  of  thin  cream  with  skim  milk,  can  readily  be 
put  on  thinly  with  a  brush.  It  will  be  necessary  to  heat  the  pipes  again  in 
about  a  week,  but  they  need  only  be  rubbed  with  a  brush  moistened  in 
clear  water.  Where  fermenting  materials  on  outside  borders  have 
become  cold  and  wet  a  portion  may  be  removed,  leaving  enough  of  the 
looser  material  to  avoid  giving  a  sudden  check,  but  a  moderate  mulching 
is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  surface  roots. 

Houses  of  Ripe  Grapes. — Early  Vines  have  ripened  their  crops  some¬ 
what  earlier  than  usual,  and  where  not  overcropped  and  kept  clean  the 
Grapes  are  well  coloured  and  of  excellent  quality.  Maintain  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  and  allow  the  temperature  to  fall  to  60°  at  night.  The  soil 
must  be  kept  healthfully  moist,  so  as  to  keep  the  foliage  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Moderate  air  moisture  also  is  essential  to  prevent  the  foliage 
prematurely  ripening,  and  it  benefits  rather  than  prejudices  the  keeping 
of  the  Grapes,  provided  the  atmosphere  is  not  stagnant.  The  Grapes  are 
liable  to  lose  colour  with  hanging  ;  a  slight  shade  will  be  beneficial  in 
helping  to  keep  colour,  especially  in  Black  Hamburghs  and  Madresfield 
Court.  A  double  thickness  of  herring  netting,  or  a  single  thickness  of 
pilchard  netting,  placed  on  the  roof  lights  is  sufficient.  It  is  also 
desirable,  where  it  can  be  practised  without  crowding  the  principal 
leaves,  to  allow  a  moderate  extension  of  the  laterals,  which  will  tend  to 
promote  root  activity,  and  assist  the  Vines  to  recuperate  their  wasted 
energies. 

Muscats. — The  Vines  started  in  December,  and  brought  forward 
gently  in  the  early  stages,  are  now  beginning  to  colour.  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  takes  longer  to  colour  than  Black  Mu.scat  (Muscat  Ham¬ 
burgh),  and  that  longer  than  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling  or 
Buckland  Sweetwater.  The  Grapes  of  the  former  variety  are  liable  to 


shrivel  unless  the  Vines  are  well  supplied  with  water  and  nourishment 
at  the  roots.  When  these  are  provided,  a  much  drier  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  may  be  allowed  than  is  otherwise  safe,  and  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  good  finish  in  Muscats,  for  when  kept  in  a  saturated 
atmosphere  there  is  danger  of  “spotting,”  and  what  is  gained  in  size  of 
berry  is  lost  in  colour  and  quality.  Directly  the  Grapes  change  colour 
give  a  thorough  supply  of  water  or  liquid  manure,  following  with  a 
mulch  of  sweet  rather  strawy  material,  a  couple  of  inches  thickness 
sufficing,  and  being  dry  it  will  prevent  too  much  moisture  arising  whilst 
keeping  the  soil  longer  moist.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  liable  to  have 
the  upper  berries  of  the  bunches  scorched  by  the  sun  when  the  Grapes 
commence  ripening,  which  is  due  to  the  sun  acting  powerfully  on  the 
epidermis,  whilst,  perhaps,  though  imperceptibly,  covered  with  moisture. 
As  a  safeguard  against  fcoiching  a  flight  shade,  as  that  of  doubled 
herring  or  single  pilchard  netting  on  the  roof  lights,  should  be  provided, 
ventilating  early  and  increasing  the  air  with  the  advancing  sun  heat, 
but  allowing  a  high  temperature  by  that  means.  A  little  more  time 
is  required  with  the  shade,  but  it  well  repays  the  outlay,  or  the  losses 
from  scorched  Grapes  are  sometimes  considerable  where  the  panes  of 
glass  are  large  and  the  weather  bright. 

Muscats  in  flower  set  freely  with  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  75°  by 
day  artificially,  and  80°  to  85°  or  90°  with  sun  heat,  always  with  a 
circulation  of  air.  The  points  of  the  bunches  should  be  kept  well  up  to 
the  glass.  When  the  caps  of  the  flowers  are  being  cast  ofi,  it  is  advisable 
to  rap  the  bunches  lightly,  better  still  to  gently  go  over  each  bunch  with 
a  camel’s-hair  brush  and  follow  soon  afterwards,  or  when  the  caps  are  off 
with  another  brush  loaded  with  pollen  taken  from  free-setting  varieties 
as  Alicante,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Foster’s  Seedling.  The  influence  of 
foreign  pollen  is  far  more  potent,  and  secures  finer  berries  than 
impregnation  of  a  variety  of  Grape  or  other  fruit  with  its  own  pollen, 
which  is  often  inert  from  continued  in-and-in  breeding. 

Succession  Houses. — Follow  up  thinning  the  bunches  and  berries, 
also  tying,  disbudding,  stopping,  and  regulating  the  growths.  Allow 
crops  proportionate  to  the  vigour  of  the  Vines,  and  retain  as  much  foliage 
as  can  have  full  exposure  to  light  ;  for  on  the  amount  of  assimilating 
power  and  the  supplies  of  nutriment  depends  the  health  of  the  Vines 
and  their  power  of  swelling  and  perfecting  their  crops.  Examine  the 
borders  at  least  once  weekly,  and  when  dry  water  freely,  assisting  those 
in  full  foliage  and  carrying  heavy  crops  with  tepid  liquid  manure  and 
surface  mulchings  of  rich  material,  or  a  couple  of  inches  thickness  of 
rather  lumpy  manure,  and  not  very  much  reduced.  In  addition  to  this 
mineral  food  should  be  provided.  The  advertised  fertilisers  are  com¬ 
pounded  of  various  salts  in  a  form  readily  available  as  plant  food,  and 
mainly  consist  of  phosphatic,  potassic,  and  nitrogenous  matters,  which 
are  especially  valuable  for  Vines  and  fruit  trees.  Use  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  per  square  yard  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  alternating  with 
water  or  liquid  manure  supplies.  Well-drained  inside  borders  will  take 
almost  any  quantity  of  water  after  the  Vines  are  in  full  foliage,  it 
having  a  sanitating  as  well  as  a  moisture-supplying  effect ;  and  the 
sweeter  the  soil  or  food  held  in  solution  the  more  healthy  the  Vines  will 
be,  provided  the  foliage  is  kept  clean,  has  full  exposure  to  light,  and  the 
atmospheric  conditions  are  favourable. 

Outside  borders  will  not  require  any  water  unless  there  be  a 
deficiency  of  moisture,  then  supply  it  liberally  ;  and  to  encourage  surface 
roots  top-dress  with  some  fertiliser,  also  mulch  lightly  if  the  border  has 
not  a  good  tilth  of  fine  surface  soil  so  as  to  retain  moisture.  Ventilate 
early,  it  causes  accumulated  moisture  to  disperse,  gives  texture  to 
the  foliage  and  firmness  to  the  wood,  besides  securing  a  full  amount 
of  stored-up  matter.  Allow  a  high  day  temperature  from  sun  heat, 
closing  early  alike  to  push  ahead  the  crop  and  to  store  the  sun-warmed 
atmosphere.  At  night  a  rather  low  (60°  to  65°)  temperature  is  best, 
especially  for  Vines  carrying  heavy  crops,  which  require  more  time  than 
those  but  lightly  cropped. 

Late  Houses. — Disbudding,  also  tying  and  stopping  the  growths, 
must  be  attended  to  as  they  become  sufficiently  advanced.  The  bright 
weather  has  given  the  foliage  a  remarkably  healthy  blue-green  colour, 
so  characteristic  of  healthy  active  feeders  luxuriating  in  phosphoric, 
potassic,  and  nitrogenic  aliment.  Every  advantage  of  sun  heat  should 
be  taken  to  increase  the  ventilation  early  in  the  day,  and  of  closing  early 
in  the  afternoon,  as  a  means  of  securing  a  long  day’s  work,  and  of 
vigour  and  health  in  the  Vines,  dispensing  with  fire  heat  as  much  as 
possible,  yet  employing  enough  to  keep  the  Vines  in  steady  progress. 
Make  selection  of  the  bunches  that  are  to  remain  for  the  crop,  large 
bunches,  especially  loose,  being  the  worst  for  finish  ;  and  the  medium¬ 
sized  and  compact  the  best  for  perfecting  properly  and  keeping.  Crop 
lightly  rather  than  too  heavily,  and  apportion  the  crop  to  the  vigour 
and  variety  of  Vine. 

Late  Hamhurglis. — Disbud,  tie  down,  and  regulate  the  growths, 
not  leaving  more  than  can  have  space  for  the  full  expansion  of  the 
foliage.  In  stopping  allow  two  at  least,  preferably  four,  joints  of  growth 
beyond  the  show  of  fruit,  and  pinch  the  laterals  below  it  to  one  joint  as 
made,  but  above  the  bunch  allow  them  to  extend  so  as  to  insure  an 
even  covering  of  the  space  with  foliage  that  can  have  exposure  to  light, 
afterwards  keep  them  pinched  to  one  leaf  as  new  growth  is  made. 
Where  the  space  is  restricted  closer  stopping  may  be  practised,  not 
allowing  the  laterals  to  interfern  with  the  principal  leaves.  Ventilate 
early  and  freely  so  as  to  insure  short-jointed  stout  wood  and  stout 
foliage.  Avoid  a  saturated  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  a  genial 
state  must  be  provided  by  syringing  the  borders,  walls  and  paths  in  the 
morning  and  at  closing  time.  Secure  proper  moisture  in  the  borders,  yet 
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avoid  saturating  them  to  soddenness,  and  to  encourage  surface  roots 
employ  blood  and  bone  manure  with,  if  the  soil  be  liable  to  crack,  a 
light  mulcbiog  of  lumpy  material,  adding  from  time  to  time  a  few 
fresh  horse  droppings  from  the  stables,  but  they  must  be  sweetened 
before  use  and  not  employed  too  liberally  on  inside  borders.  These 
surface  dressings  induce  the  Vines  to  push  roots  from  the  collar,  and 
they  can  be  still  further  advanced  by  adding  lumpy  loam  and  sprinkling 
it  with  a  handful  of  some  approved  chemical  manure  per  square  yard 
after  each  watering,  washing  in  moderately. 

Neioly  Planted  Vines. — When  the  Vines  have  taken  to  the  soil,  as 
will  be  indicated  by  their  growing  freely,  ventilate  early  in  the  day,  as 
the  value  of  growth  is  dependent  more  on  its  sturdiness  and  solidi¬ 
fication  than  on  its  length  and  sappiness,  and  there  is  no  remedy  for 
a  large  pith  and  ill-matured  growth.  Encourage  laterals  rather  than 
elongation  of  the  cane,  but  let  that  extend  and  retain  all  the  growth 
that  can  have  exposure  to  light.  That  is  desirable  where  the  Vines  are 
weakly,  but  if  they  are  vigorous  it  is  a  better  plan  to  pinch  the  laterals 
at  the  first  joint  and  to  one  leaf  of  subsequent  growth,  stopping  the 
cane  at  9  to  10  feet,  and  allow  the  uppermost  to  grow  a  few  joints  and 
then  keep  all  closely  pinched.  If  the  cane  break  into  two  growths 
cut  away  the  worst.  Supernumeraries  intended  for  next  year’s  fruiting 
should  have  the  laterals  pinched  at  the  first  leaf,  afterwards  allowing 
them  to  make  a  few  joints  of  growth  if  weak,  otherwise  pinching  to  one 
leaf,  pinching  the  cane  at  8  or  9  feet  of  growth,  taking  every  possible 
care  of  the  leaves  on  the  cane,  not  allowing  them  to  be  interfered  with 
in  any  way  by  the  laterals.  Keep  the  soil  moist,  but  not  very  wet, 
closing  early  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture. 

THE  KITCHEN  GAKDEN. 

Runner  Beans. — When  the  seed  of  these  are  not  sown  before  the 
first  week  in  April  it  usually  germinates  quickly  and  strongly,  and  the 
plants  are  not  often  injured  by  frosts.  On  some  sods  and  under  high 
cultivation  the  earliest  sown  rows  keep  in  a  healthy  productive  state  till 
cut  down  by  autumn  frosts,  but  where  they  are  liable  to  fail  before  the 
end  of  the  season  fewer  rows  should  be  sown  now  and  a  second  sowing 
be  made  early  in  June.  In  either  case  provide  a  well  manured  deeply 
dug  site,  and  in  very  hot  and  dry  positions  large  trenches  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  as  for  Celery,  with  this  difference,  that  they  should  be  more  nearly 
filled  with  manure  and  soil,  finishing  by  banking  what  is  left  of  the  soil 
in  the  form  of  a  trough  with  a  view  to  facilitating  watering  operations 
in  the  summer.  These  Beans  may  be  grown  in  single  rows,  and  sup¬ 
ported  with  one  row  of  upright  stakes  laced  together  near  the  top,  or 
they  may  be  sown  in  double  drills  9  inches  or  so  apart,  and  have  two 
rows  of  stakes  made  to  meet  near  their  tops.  In  the  former  case  the 
rows  should  be  G  feet  asunder,  and  another  2  feet  allowed  for  the  double 
rows.  Sow  thinly  in  drills  3  inches  deep.  If  poultry  or  other  enemies 
to  the  gardener  interfere  with  either  the  seed  or  plants  when  very  young 
sow  in  boxes  or  pots  and  plant  out  when  large  enough  or  before  running 
growth  commences. 

Field  Culture  of  Runner  Beans. — The  bulk  of  Beans  sent  to 
the  markets  are  grown  in  the  open  fields  and  without  the  aid  of  stakes. 
The  seed  is  sown  thinly  in  drills  3  feet  asunder,  the  plants  are  duly 
thinned  out  to  12  inches  or  more  apart,  and  never  allowed  to  form  any 
running  growth.  It  the  latter  is  kept  constantly  snipped  moderately 
hard  back,  strong  bush-shaped  plants  develop  and  the  crops  are  heavy. 
Those  who  may  be  induced  to  try  this  method  of  culture  in  gardens  will 
have  to  be  very  persistent  in  this  topping  the  plants,  and  should  mulch 
the  ground  with  strawy  litter  with  a  view  both  to  keeping  the  soil  moist 
and  the  crops  clean. 

Cropping-  Bet-ween  Beans.— Several  weeks  or  even  months  elapse 
before  Runner  Beans  require  or  greatly  shade  the  whole  of  the  ground 
usually  devoted  to  them.  Supposing  the  ground  is  in  a  free  working 
state  early  Potatoes  might  be  advantageously  grown  between  the  Beans, 
two  or  three  lines  going  between  the  rows  6  feet  and  8  feet  asunder 
respectively,  and  a  single  row  between  the  dwarf  rows.  Cabbage  and 
early  Cauliflowers  might  also  be  grown  between  Runner  Beans. 

B-warf  or  Kidney  Beans. — When  hand-lights  can  be  drawn  away 
from  early  Cauliflowers,  these  might  well  be  arranged  closely  together  in 
rows  with  narrow  pathways  between  on  warm  borders,  and  then  be 
filled  with  Kidney  Beans  raised  in  pots  or  boxes  in  readiness  for  the 
same.  This  may  mean  a  gain  of  a  fortnight,  the  crops  thus  obtained 
forming  a  close  succession  to  those  grown  in  pots  or  pits.  If  not  already 
■done  sow  early  and  successional  varieties,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Canadian 
Wonder  for  instance,  on  warm  borders,  and  also  on  ridges  between  early 
dug  Celery  trenches.  Sow  the  former  type  thinly  in  drills  18  inches 
apart,  and  the  stronger  growing  Canadian  Wonder,  Negro  Longpod  and 
such  like  in  drills  2  feet  asunder.  The  foregoing  will  all  be  available  to 
gather  from  well  in  advance  of  Runner  Beans,  as  would  also  the  new 
race  of  running  Kidney  Beans.  Tne  latter  may  be  sown  in  double  drills 
and  given  stakes  according,  or  in  single  drills,  and  have  one  line  of 
stakes  I  feet  or  more  in  height  placed  to  them.  Under  good  culture  a 
height  of  6  feet  is  attained. 

Vegetable  XVIarro-ws. — If  it  is  decided  to  grow  these  on  the  plan 
adopted  by  market  gardeners,  the  time  has  arrived  for  preparing  the 
ridges.  Give  the  preference  to  a  sunny  open  spot,  none  answering 
better  than  the  west  side  of  Runner  Beans  running  from  north  to  south, 
and  the  southern  side  of  the  rows  of  Beans  happen  to  be  running  from 
east  to  west,  as  a  little  shelter  from  strona:  winds  is  desirable.  Open  a 
trench  4  feet  wide,  removing  the  best  of  the  top  soil  only.  In  this 
trench  place  about  18  inches  of  well  decayed  stable  manure,  and  then 


return  the  soil  to  the  surface  of  this,  quite  hiding  the  manure.  A  week 
later,  or  when  the  soil  is  slightly  warmed  through,  sow  a  few  seeds  in 
patches  3  feet  asunder  through  the  centre  of  the  bed.  The  seeds  will 
germinate  quickly,  and  rough  protection  should  be  afforded  from  cold 
winds  and  late  frosts.  Reduce  the  plants  to  one  or  at  the  most  two  at 
each  station  before  they  become  crowded.  If  it  is  intended  to  raise  the 
plants  in  pots  under  glass,  the  seed  may  be  sown  now,  and  the  middle  of 
May  will  be  soon  enough  to  prepare  the  beds.  Temporary  protection 
of  some  kind  must  be  afforded  Vegetable  Marrows  when  first  turned  out 
of  pots.  The  bush  varieties  require  nearly  as  much  room  as  the  better 
known  running  forms,  and  are  not  so  continuously  productive. 

Ridge  Cucumbers. — These  may  be  successfully  grown,  much  as 
advised  in  the  case  of  Vegetable  Marrows,  but  stand  in  even  greater 
need  of  shelter  from  strong  winds.  On  no  account  raise  the  plants  in 
pots  long  in  advance  of  planting  out  time,  as  when  starved  they  rarely 
succeed  well.  It  is  warmth  at  the  roots,  rather  than  a  mass  of  manure, 
that  these  delicate  plants  require,  and  that  is  why  they  thrive  so  much 
better  on  ridges  than  on  large  beds  of  decayed  manure. 

Gourds  and  Pumpkins. — For  real  utility  these  are  much  inferior 
to  Vegetable  Marrows.  Among  the  former  there  are  many  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  forms  which  are  more  or  less  productive  and  ornamental,  and 
these  may  be  grown  similarly  to  Vegetable  Marrows,  only  given  rather 
more  room,  or  they  may  be  planted  alongside  walks,  at  the  foot  of 
sunny  walls,  and  against  temporary  or  permanent  framework,  with  a 
view  to  forming  shady  arbours.  Open  good  sized  holes  for  single  plants, 
or  trenches  for  lines  or  circles  of  them,  preparing  these  exactly  as 
recommended  for  Vegetable  Marrows.  Either  sow  the  seed  where  the 
plants  are  to  grow,  or  raise  the  plants  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  and  gentle 
heat,  and  duly  harden,  and  plant  out. 

Ne-wr  Zealand  Spinach. — The  ordinary,  or  true  Spinach,  is  certain 
to  fail  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer.  Making  the  later  sowings 
on  a  cool  border  may  help  to  prolong  the  supply,  but  the  best  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  is  to  grow  a  few  plants  of  New  Zealand  Spinach,  the 
tops  in  this  case  ma’xing  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  leaves  of  the 
true  Spinach.  A  dozen  plants  put  out  on  a  warm  border  or  a  sunny 
spot  quite  in  the  open,  will  yield  abundance  of  shoots,  or  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  most  establishments.  Sow  at  once,  placing  a 
single  seed,  or  at  the  most  three  seeds,  in  each  3-inch  pot,  and  put  in  gentle 
heat  to  germinate.  Harden  off,  and  late  in  May  or  early  in  June  plant 
out  3  feet  asunder  each  way. 

Various. — If  Brussels  Sprouts,  early  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers,  and 
Cabbage  have  been  raised  thickly  in  pans,  boxes,  or  frames  they  must 
be  prepared  for  the  open  by  being  first  pricked  out  on  a  sheltered  border. 
Make  the  soil  as  fine  as  possible  to  a  good  depth,  and  prick  out  the 
plants  4  inches  asunder,  sinking  them  to  their  seed  leaves.  Protect  from 
cold  winds,  frost,  and  slugs.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  Snow’s  Winter, 
mid-season,  and  late  Broccoli,  likewise  Savoys  (early,  mid-season,  and 
late),  Borecoles,  Chou  de  Burghley,  and  Couve  Tronchuda.  Sow  well  in 
the  open,  thinly  in  drills  4  inches  asunder.  Good  plants  will  be  ready 
by  the  time  the  ground  is  fit  for  their  reception.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  sow  Beet,  Carrots,  Salsafy,  and  Scorzonera.  If  any  sowings  already 
made  are  irregular  hoe  them  up  and  sow  afresh.  Lettuce  should  now 
be  sown  at  fortnightly  intervals  in  drills  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 
as  they  transplant  badly  during  dry  hot  weather.  A  pinch  of  early 
Endive  seed  may  now  be  sown,  and  Radishes  should  be  sown  frequently 
on  good  ground.  They  soon  become  uneatable  during  hot  weather. 
Give  the  preference  to  the  ordinary  white  and  red  Turnip-rooted 
varieties.  Mustard  and  Cress  should  be  sown  every  week  on  fresh 
ground  in  the  open.  Shade  heavily  till  the  stems  are  of  good  length  or 
they  will  be  too  short. 


APIARIAN  NOTES. 

For  several  weeks  past  the  weather  has  been  bleak,  windy,  and 
cold,  very  destructive  to  bees  that  ventured  out.  Near  apiaries  the 
roads  are  strewn  with  chilled  bees,  which  has  retarded  many  hives. 
Unfed  hives  have  suffered  least,  this  being  another  proof  against 
“stimulating”  or  “brood  spreading.” 

In  their  anxiety  to  work  Punics  are  amongst  the  sufferers,  but 
are  such  great  breeders  that  they  do  not  seem  affected  to  any  great 
extent.  Carniolans  are  so  hardy  that  there  .seems  no  loss  amongst 
them.  I  observe  a  writer  stating  Carniolans  are  vicious,  rising  in 
numbers  at  once  to  the  face.  This,  however,  is  very  different 
from  mine.  I  have  several  Punics,  daughters  of  imported  queens, 
isolated  last  autumn  during  their  virgin  state  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  race  pure.  None  of  the  young  bees  show  any  signs 
of  crossing,  being  uniform  in  size  and  small,  like  the  pure  race, 
but  much  lighter  in  colour,  the  ebony-like  blackness  being  almost 
absent.  I  am  wondering  if  being  bred  in  a  lower  temperature  and 
a  higher  altitude  may  have  been  the  cause.  An  answer  to  this 
from  scientists  would  be  valuable. 
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The  Lanarkshire  Storifying  Hive. 

Some  people  cannot  be  persuaded  of  the  importance,  so  far  as 
profit  is  concerned,  of  having  hives  containing  nearly  4000  cubic 
inches  of  space,  always  meeting  the  argument  with  some  evasive 
answer,  refusing  to  look  at  facts  and  think  over  them.  At  the 
time  I  am  writing  there  are  many  hives,  large  and  small,  surround¬ 
ing  mine.  In  every  instance  the  full  sized  hives  are  the  most 
advanced.  Beginning  with  more  bees  they  winter  better,  and  breed 
more  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  hive. 

Most  of  my  appliances  I  make  serve  more  than  one  purpose, 
but  with  the  hivts  proper  I  prefer  to  have  them  always  in 
position,  allowing  only  in  extreme  cases  any  interchange.  I 
have  hitherto  advised  full  sized  hives,  as  well  as  the  plan  recom¬ 
mended  for  certain  conditions,  when  it  is  advisable  to  work  them 
under  the  full  size,  both  in  the  case  of  swarms  and  stocks.  The 
third  or  under  division  of  storifying  hives  is  a  great  factor  in 
producing  good  results  by  admitting  bees  to  it,  and  in  turn 
shutting  them  out.  After  the  bees  are  well  into  supers  re-admit 
them  next  to  youthful  queens,  with  plenty  of  space  to  prevent  or 
retard  swarming.  How  to  do  so  with  the  Lanarkshire  storifying 
hive  is  the  cause  of  these  remarks. 

Presuming  the  hives  are  well  forward  with  bee?.,  and  there  is 
brood  in  the  two  upper  boxes  in  every  comb  except  the  outside 
ones,  and  some  brood  in  the  centre  combs  of  the  under  box, 
transfer  the  one  to  the  other,  taking  care  that  no  brood  is  destroyed. 
When  the  above  is  accomplished  put  a  sheet  of  perforated  zinc 
between  the  under  and  middle  box,  fix  a  landing  board  to  the 
latter,  and  place  a  trap  to  the  entrance  of  the  under  box  ;  the 
bees  will  leave  by  it  and  enter  the  doorway  above.  After  the 
hive  is  working  to  the  desire  of  the  bee-keeper,  fold  back  the  hive 
from  the  under  box  a  little,  and  withdraw  the  zinc,  closing  the 
upper  entrance.  The  above  plan  may  be  modified  in  many  ways 
suitable  to  the  successful  working  of  swarms  or  stocks. 

A  Successful  Bee-keeper. 

A  few  years  since  an  entire  novice  in  bee-keeping  inquired 
through  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  how  to  manage  bees  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  issue,  having  failed  to  get  satisfactory  information  from 
another  quarter.  In  some  correspondence  lately  with  that  person 
I  learn  he  had  a  handsome  income  from  his  half  score  of  hives 
last  year,  not  including  nearly  £12  in  prize  money,  gold,  silver,  bronze 
medals,  silver  cup,  and  certificates  of  merit,  awarded  at  the  various 
open  shows  at  which  he  competed.  My  correspondent  competes 
with  his  own  property  only,  and  has  beaten  many  formidable 
opponents  in  open  competition. 

Stamping  Sections  and  Supers. 

I  observe  the  mode  of  stamping  sections  and  supers  by  the 
secretary  of  shows  before  being  filled  by  the  bees,  so  as  to  place 
owners  of  large  and  small  apiaries  on  the  same  footing  at  the  com¬ 
peting  table,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Dumfriesshire  Bee  Society. 
It  will  be  remembered  several  articles  from  my  pen  appeared  some 
time  since  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  and  which  plan  I  advo¬ 
cated  for  years  before.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  a  success,  and 
for  ever  prevent  that  dishonourable  practice  of  competing  with 
bought  or  borrowed  goods. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


'^a*All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor'’  or  to  “The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Seedling-  Pelargonium  (TF.  the  plant  has  a  dwarf 

habit  and  is  free  flowering  it  is  certainly  worth  propagating.  The  truss 
of  bloom  you  send  is  above  the  average  size,  and  being  semi-double  the 
p’ps  are  very  effective. 


Sensitive  Plants  {T.  Arnold'), — In  addition  to  those  named  in 
your  letter — viz.,  leaves  of  Mimosa  pudica  and  Dionrea  muscipula,  hairs 
of  Sundews  (Drosera),  stamens  of  Berberis  and  Sparmannia  africana, 
stigma  of  Mimulus  and  its  allied  genus  Diplacus,  the  following  plants 
have  sensitive  organs  : — Oxalis  senaitiva,  0.  stricta,  Averrhoa  Bilimbi, 
^Eschynomene  americana,  and  Cassia  nictitans. 

Auriculas  (A.  A.). — We  received  Auricula  blooms  several  days 
ago,  and  waited  for  a  letter  in  reference  to  them  till  they  withered. 
They  were  border  Alpines  such  as  may  be  raised  from  packets  of  seed, 
and  quite  deflcient  in  the  florists’  properties  that  would  entitle  them  to 
a  place  on  the  exhibition  table.  No  note  was  taken  of  the  varieties 
under  their  respective  numbers  for  the  reason  indicated — your 
accidentally  omitting  to  post  the  letter  sooner. 

Destroying  Apbldes  (ff.  6.). — The  insects  are  green  fly  (Aphis 
roste),  which  are  best  destroyed  by  steeping  4  ozs.  of  quassia  chips  over¬ 
night  in  a  gallon  of  water  ;  boil  ten  minutes,  strain  off  the  chips,  and 
add  4  ozs.  of  softsoap,  which  should  be  dissolved  in  it  as  it  cools.  At  this 
strength  it  will  kill  black  fly  (A.  cerasi)  on  Cherries,  and  brown  fly 
(A.  persicse)  on  Peach  trees,  applying  with  a  brush,  or  dipping  the 
shoots  in  the  solution  and  while  warm,  syringing  the  tree  with  clean 
water  fifteen  minutes  after  it  has  been  applied.  For  Hose  aphis  dilute 
with  hot  water  to  2  gallons,  dipping  the  worst  infested  growths  in  it,  and 
then  syringe  the  whole  bush,  choosing  a  calm  evening,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  syringe  thoroughly  with  clean  water.  This  will  free  the 
bush  of  the  vermin  and  their  filth, 

Tudas  Tree  (5.  T.). — The  botanical  name  of  this  tree  is  Cercis 
siliquastrum,  and  bears  racemes  of  rosy  purple  Pea-shaped  flowers.  In 
many  gardens  in  the  south  of  England  it  grows  and  flowers  well  as  a 
standard,  like  the  Laburnum,  but  in  the  north  appears  to  require  a  wall. 
The  flowers  are  esteemed  by  some  as  an  addition  in  salads,  from  their 
agreeable  piquancy.  Old  writers  are  in  conflict  in  respect  to  the  identity 
of  the  tree  on  which  the  traitorous  disciple  Judas  hanged  himself.  Sir 
John  Maundeville  says  that  in  his  day  there  stood  “  the  tree  of  Eldre 
that  Judas  hante  himself  upon  for  despeyr.”  Gerarde  in  his  Herbal 
(1597)  says  “the  Judas  Tree  is  thought  to  be  that  whereon  Judas  hanged 
himself,  and  not  upon  the  Elder  tree,  as  is  vulgarly  said.”  This  belief  is 
held  by  the  French  and  Italians. 

Vine  Zieaves  and  Sboots  Damped  {F.  K). — The  Alicante 
leaves  are  simply  damped  by  water  dripping  or  condensing  and  resting 
upon  them  for  a  considerable  time.  Tnis  has  destroyed  their  tissues, 
and  the  mould  that  followed  is  a  saprophyte — that  is,  a  fungus  living 
on  dead  organic  matter.  It  is  Penicillium  glaucum,  common  on  decay¬ 
ing  vegetable  substances.  The  mischief  to  the  Vines  has  been  accelerated 
by  the  cold  and  damp,  Alicante  being  most  liable  to  suffer,  as  it  has  downy 
foliage,  which  holds  the  moisture  and  prompts  decay.  Besides,  the 
Alicante  requires  more  heat  than  Black  Hamburgh — indeed,  it  ought  ntt 
to  be  grown  in  a  cool  house.  The  only  thing  to  remedy  the  evil  is  to  keep 
the  house  warmer,  admit  air  more  freely,  and  supply  less  moisture.  The 
cold,  stagnant,  and  saturated  atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

Insects  on  Seakale  (^Mrs.  J.  H.). — The  “  small  grubs”  are  perfect 
“spotted  snake  millipedes  (Julus  pulchellus).  The  pests  are  very 
destructive  to  the  plants  you  name,  also  many  others,  and  are  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  destroy,  as  they  harbour  about  the  crowns  or  stems  of 
the  plants.  The  ground  infested  may  be  dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda, 
5  oz.  per  square  yard,  having  it  finely  powdered  by  crushing  on  a  hard 
floor,  and  distributing  evenly  on  the  ground,  close  up  to  the  plants,  but 
not  on  the  leaves.  It  will  benefit  every  kind  of  crop  applied  at  this 
season,  but  it  would  have  been  more  eflacacious  against  the  millipedes 
had  it  been  spread  sooner  and  over  the  whole  ground,  plants  included, 
repeating  about  this  time,  as  before  stated.  To  keep  the  pests  from 
Strawberries  procure  some  Mangold  Wurzel,  cut  them  into  slices  about 
an  inch  thick,  and  place  them  on  the  ground  beneath  the  Strawberry 
plants.  Examine  these  baits  every  day,  and  the  pests  that  lurk  under 
or  upon  them  may  soon  be  cleared  away.  Carrots,  Beet,  or  even  raw 
Potatoes  may  be  substituted  for  the  Mangold  Wurzel  baits. 

Aerial  Roots  for  Vines  (6*.  G.), — The  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Barron’s  boi'k  on  “Vines  and  Vine  Culture”  will  answer  your 
question  regarding  aerial  roots  : — “  These  are  so  called  from  their  being 
produced  on  the  stem  of  the  Vine  and  their  being  suspended  in  the  air 
like  so  many  threads.  They  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  true  roots, 
and  only  require  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  soil  to  become  such. 
These  air-roots  are  sometimes  produced  in  great  profusion  from  every 
part  of  the  stem,  frequently  attaining  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  so 
give  the  Vine  a  strange  appearance.  There  is  no  particular  harm  in 
these  adventitious  roots,  but  their  presence  betokens  a  want  of 

proper  action  on  the  part  of  the  true  roots  running  naturally  in  the  soil. 
They  are  a  sign  of  bad  health,  and  are  frequently  the  precursors  of 
shanking.  They  give  evidence  that  the  proper  roots  are  not  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  supply  the  great  demands  of  a  large  expanse  of  foliage,  &c., 
and  that,  aided  by  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  within  the  house.  Nature  is 
trying  to  supply  this  want.  Close  warmth  and  moisture  will  induce  the 
formation  of  such  roots  from  Vine  stems  at  any  time.  But  if  the  true  roots 
in  the  border  are  in  a  perfectly  congenial  condition  no  air  or  adventitious 
roots  will  be  produced  in  any  ordinarily  well-managed  vinery.  They  are, 
in  short,  the  result  mainly  of  the  roots  being  in  a  cold  wet  border.  To 
prevent  their  formation,  or  to  recover  Vines  subject  to  this  evil,  the 
amelioration  of  the  bf)rder3  must  be  seen  to.  Some  varieties  of  Vines, 
such  as  those  of  the  Frontignan  class,  being  of  a  more  tender  constitu¬ 
tion,  are  more  subject  to  the  formation  of  air-roots  than  others.  When 
they  are  produced  rhev  need  not  be  cut  off,  except  for  appearance  sake, 
for  they  will  wither  up  and  die  as  the  wood  ripers.” 


May  3,  1834, 
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Iilllum  longlflorum  (/Z.). — This  is  what  we  presume  you  mean, 
though  you  have  contounded  it  with  Amaryllis.  The  soil  that  best 
suits  these  Liliums,  including  the  Bermuda  form,  consists  of  equal 
quantities  of  fibrous  loam  and  peat  with  silver  sand  freely  added,  but 
some  growers  succeed  very  well  with  them  without  the  aid  of  peat, 
substituting  leaf  soil  and  decayed  manure  for  this.  They  may  either  be 
started  in  quite  small  pots  and  given  a  liberal  shift  after  these  are  well 
filled  with  roots,  or  the  bulbs  can  be  placed  direct  in  flowering  pots. 
In  the  latter  case  one  bulb  may  be  placed  in  a  5-inch  pot  or  three  bulbs 
in  a  7-inch  pot,  surrounding  them  with  sand  and  just  covering  them 
with  soil,  also  allowing  a  good  depth  for  a  top-dressing  of  rich  compost 
when  top  growth  is  active.  After  the  bulbs  have  been  potted,  set  them 
altogether  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  and  completely  cover  with  more  of  the 
same.  Saturating  rains  should  be  warded  off.  Uncover  when  top  growth 
has  well  commenced  and  transfer  to  a  cool  house  to  flower.  Avoid 
smothering  them  with  other  plants,  and  keep  the  points  free  of  green  fly. 

Tuberose  Culture  (iZose). — These  plants  require  a  fairly  rich 
compost.  It  may  consist  of  two  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam  to  one  of 
decayed  manure  passed  through  a  sieve,  with  sharp  sand  added.  Place 
either  one  good  bulb  in  a  6-inch  pot  or  three  bulbs  in  6-ineh  pots, 
sinking  them  up  to  the  necks,  and  making  the  soil  rather  firm.  Place 
them  either  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  greenhouse  stage,  completely  cover 
with  fine  ashes,  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or  leaf  soil,  and  take  good 
care  to  ward  off  drip.  This  will  start  root  action  in  advance  of  top 
growth,  but  when  the  latter  commences  the  pots  must  be  uncovered,  and 
the  plants  gradually  exposed  to  the  light.  The  more  forward  should 
be  given  the  benefit  of  a  warm  place  in  greenhouse  or  pit  not  far  away 
from  the  glass,  and  the  rest  will  flower  later  under  quite  cool  treat¬ 
ment.  When  the  flower  stems  elongate  support  with  stakes  from  2  feet 
to  3  feet  in  height  ;  syringe  twice  daily  to  keep  down  red  spider,  and 
supply  liquid  manure  to  the  roots.  If  green  or  black  fly  is  found  in 
the  points  of  the  flower  stems,  dust  with  tobacco  powder  in  the  evening, 
and  syringe  off  the  next  morning.  Tuberoses  are  of  no  further  value 
after  having  once  flowered. 

Repotting-  Azaleas  QRose'),  —  The  best  time  to  repot  Indian 
Azaleas  is  directly  after  the  flowering  period  is  over,  as  it  is  then  when 
both  top  and  root  growth  is  most  active.  If  you  had  stated  when  last 
the  plants  had  been  given  a  shift,  or  even  indicated  their  present 
condition,  we  could  have  better  advised  on  the  subject.  As  a  rule, 
every  third  year  is  often  enough  to  give  larger  pots.  Azaleas  can  easily 
be  over-potted.  Supposing  the  pots  are  crowded  with  roots  turn  them 
out,  carefully  remove  the  drainage,  and  with  a  pointed  stick  lightly 
loosen  the  sides  and  upper  surface  of  the  ball.  Shift  into  clean  well 
drained  pots  not  more  than  one  inch  larger  all  round.  If  the  roots  are 
in  bad  condition  through  over-potting,  the  action  of  worms  or  over¬ 
watering  which  may  have  led  to  sourness  of  soil,  reduce  the  balls 
rather  freely,  pricking  away  much  of  the  unoccupied  soil,  and  place 
in  the  same  sized  or  even  smaller  pots  than  they  were  in  previously. 
Use  a  mixture  consisting  of  two  parts  good  brown  fibrous  peat,  one 
part  of  fine  leaf  soil,  and  one  part  of  brown  fibrous  loam,  with  silver 
sand  freely  added.  Pot  very  firmly,  taking  particular  care  to  well 
drive  the  soil  down  the  sides  of  the  pots  with  a  flat  potting  stick. 
Keep  the  plants  in  gentle  heat  of  from  65°  to  60°,  shade  from  bright 
sunshine,  and  syringe  frequently.  Not  till  the  young  growths  are  well 
matured  and  the  buds  really  set  should  the  plants  be  turned  out  of  the 
house,  when  they  ought  to  be  set  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a  cool  position, 
housing  again  before  frosts  can  injure  them. 

Sestroylngr  Scale  Insects  on  Plum  Tree  QA.  G.  G.'). — The 
large  roundish  insect  on  the  branch  of  Plum  tree  is  Filbert  scale 
(Lecanium  hemisphericum),  somewhat  abundant  on  Oaks  in  some 
localities,  especially  the  American  varieties,  and  is  sometimes  found  on 
fruit  trees.  Its  malignancy  is  not  by  any  means  equal  to  its  size  as 
compared  with  other  scale  insects,  but  it  increases  sufficiently  rapid  to 
spoil  the  crops  of  fruit  by  its  filthy  excretions,  which  cling  to  the 
foliage  and  fruit,  rendering  them  sticky  and  ultimately  black  by  the 
growth  of  a  fungus.  Ants  visit  the  scales  and  feed  on  their  secretions. 
As  the  insects  have  not  yet  left  the  scales,  these  being  only  the 
parental  covering,  eggs  being  hatched  beneath  and  the  young  protected 
until  the  time  arrives  for  migration,  it  would  be  desirable  to  pick  off 
as  many  of  the  scale  as  possible  into  a  vessel  and  burn  them.  This 
done,  dress  the  parts  that  were  affected  with  an  emulsion  formed  of  1  lb. 
of  softsoap  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  hot  water,  add  a  wineglassful  of 
petroleum,  stirring  briskly  with  a  switch  made  of  an  old  broom  until 
the  oil  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  softsoap  solution  and  forms  a 
sort  of  cream,  then  dilute  to  two  gallons  with  the  hot  water,  stirring 
while  the  water  is  being  poured  on,  and  apply  with  a  brush  to  all  the 
old  wood,  including  all  the  leafless  parts,  keeping  it  from  the  foliage  as 
much  as  possible.  It  should  be  applied  warm  (100°).  This  will  kill 
the  young  insects  that  may  have  escaped  from  the  parent  scales,  and  the 
tree  can  be  syringed  with  the  remainder  of  the  emulsion  by  diluting  it 
with  double  its  bulk  of  hot  water,  mixing  thoroughly  and  applying 
through  a  fine  rose  so  as  to  just  moisten  every  part.  For  syringing,  the 
mixture  must  only  be  lukewarm  (90°  to  lOO"^),  and  it  should  be  kept  well 
mixed  while  being  applied. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures. 


it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 

B.). — Oeanothus  dentatus.  (6^.  P.). — From  the  very  fragmentary 
specimen  sent  we  believe  it  to  be  the  double-flowering  Peach. 
(//.  A/.). — 1,  Oeanothus  azureus  ;  2,  Spirrea  bullata ;  3,  S.  prunifolia. 
(A.  G.). — Galeopsis  dubia  (ochroleuca)  ;  see  illustration  and  descrip¬ 
tion  on  page  349.  (<r.  G.'). — 1,  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda  ;  2,  Kerria 

japonica  flore-pleno.  (^Mrs.  Meade-Waldo). — The  bloom  sent  is  a 
variety  of  Narcissus  incomparabilis ;  we  do  not  name  varietal  forms. 
(^Radhurst'). — 1,  Trillium  grandiflorum ;  2,  white  form  of  Vinca  major 
variegata ;  3,  Kerria  japonica  flore-pleno ;  4,  Doronicum  excelsum ; 

5,  unrecognisable,  send  flowering  specimen  ;  6,  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda; 
7,  Pyrus  salicifolia.  (IF.  N.). — The  yellow-leaved  variety  of  Valeriana 
Phu.  (P.  P.). — A  foreign  Orontium,  possibly  a  South  American  species. 
(^Somerset'). — Selaginella  not  in  character.  (^Nevid). — 1,  Tiarella  cordi- 
folia ;  2,  Saxifraga  ceratophylla  ;  3,  Phyllodoce,  also  known  as  Andro¬ 
meda,  empetriformis  ;  4,  Saxifraga  pectinata  ;  5,  Ledum  latifolium  ; 

6,  Aubrietia  deltoidea. 
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Better  trade  doing,  with  prices  firmer  all  round.  The  first  cargo  of  Tasmanian 
Apples  to  hand,  meeting  a  good  demand. 

FRUIT. 


fl. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Apples,  per  bushel  . .  . . 

2 

6  to  10 

0 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

0 

0 

to  0 

0 

Tavmanian,  per  case  . .  . . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Plums,  per  half  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cobs  . 

45 

0 

50 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  . . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Grapes,  new,  per  lb . 

3 

6 

5 

6 

Strawberries  per  lb . 

1 

6 

5 

0 

Lemons,  case  . 

10 

0 

15 

0 

„  morning  gathered 

3 

0 

5 

0 

vegetables. 

B. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle 

2 

0  to  5 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet  .,  .. 

0 

9 

to  1 

0 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb.  . . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Carrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

„  new, bunch  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

2 

0 

4 

6 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Spinach,  bushel . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . .  . .  . . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes .  per  lb . 

0 

6 

1 

3 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

II 

4 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

„  new,  bunch..  .. 

0 

8 

0  10 

AVBRAUE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 
Orchid  Blooms  in  variety . 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

8. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  . . 

1 

6 

to  3 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0  to  9 

0 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays . .  . . 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Bluebells,  dozen  bunches 

1 

0 

2 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  .,  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  . . 

0 

9 

2 

0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cowslips,  dozen  bunches.. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Buoharis,  dozen . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 

1 

0 

4 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Iris,  dozen  blooms  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

6 

„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Lilac  ( French)  per  bunch 

2 

6 

4 

0 

Roses  (French),  per  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  dozen 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

per  dozen . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per  doz. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Roses,  Marechal  Neil,  pec 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

dozen  . 

1 

6 

5 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Tuberoses.  12  blooms. .  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Mignonette,  12  bunches  .. 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Violets,  Parme  (French), 

Myosotis  or  Forget -me- 

per  bunch . 

2 

0 

3 

6 

nots,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

4 

c 

Violets  (French),  per  bnch. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Narciss,  various  (French), 

Violets  (English),  dozen 

dozen  bunches . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

bunches  . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blcoms 

1 

0 

9 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches.. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Pansies,  dozen  bunches  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitse  (golden)  dozen 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

2 

Oto  10 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  , . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10 

6 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Azaleas,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Cineraria,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Dracsena  terminalis,  per 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

dozen . 

18 

0 

42 

0 

Nasturtiums,  per  dozen  .. 

1 

6 

6 

0 

Dracsena  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var..  each  .. 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Ericas,  per  dozen  . ,  . . 

9 

0 

24 

0 

„  (specimens)  ..  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Euonvm  us ,  var.,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen.. 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

„  so  irlet,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  . . 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Roses,  various, per  dozen.. 

12 

0 

36 

0 

,,  (small'i  per  hundred 

4 

0 

8 

0 

„  (Fairy),  per  dozen. . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  . .  . . 

1 

0 

7 

6 

Spiraeas,  per  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Boots  in  variety  for  planting  out,  in  boxes  or  by  the  dozen. 


GREEN  CROPS  FOR  SHEEP. 

Fodder  crops  mentioned  in  recent  articles  have  mainly  a 
special  value  in  winter  and  spring ;  some  of  them  are  also 
available  for  the  flock  in  early  summer.  All  have  a  place  in 
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mixed  farming,  and  we  desire  now  to  add  to  onr  list  of  sncli 
nseful  crops  others  which  if  sown  now  come  into  use  during 
that  critical  time  in  August  and  September  when  pastures 
are  so  often  brown  and  bare  that  our  flocks  and  herds  are 
pinched  by  hunger  and  fall  off  in  condition.  It  is  precisely 
then  that  a  well  wrought  out  scheme  of  cropping  tells,  and 
we  can  bring  our  reserve  forces  into  use  with  such  marked 
effect.  Farm  for  a  crisis  always,  say  we  ;  superabundance 
need  cause  no  waste.  It  is  just  because  we  have  late  Swedes, 
Rye,  Sainfoin,  and  Tares  for  the  flock  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  that  we  are  able  to  reserve  so  much  permanent 
pasture  for  hay.  So,  too,  in  the  autumn ;  a  full  supply  of  Green 
Maize,  Sorghum,  Mustard,  Rape,  and  white  Turnips  renders  us 
practically  independent  of  ordinary  grazing  land  for  horses, 
cows,  store  cattle,  and  sheep.  Quite  delightful  is  it  to  watch 
the  eagerness  with  which  such  wholesome  food  is  consumed. 
Depend  upon  it  a  change  of  diet  occasionally  is  good  for 
all  animals  ;  even  more  important  is  enough  food,  and  nothing 
like  short  commons  at  any  time.  Undoubtedly  it  is  sound 
practice  always  to  have  such  crops — always  to  use  them  in 
season,  and  if  rich  pastures  and  kindly  seasons  induce  a  vigorous 
growth  of  pasture  herbage  run  the  mowing  machine  over  it  and 
make  an  extra  stack  of  silage.  That  is  really  wholesome 
nourishing  food,  which  late  herbage  left  to  become  so  much 
half-dead  fog  assuredly  is  not.  The  fog  is  cleared  off  by  half- 
starved  cattle  exposed  to  cold  and  wet  out  on  the  open  pasture — 
bad  management  and  waste ;  the  silage  by  thrifty  beasts  in 
snug  yards — good  management  and  economy. 

Many  a  time  have  we  been  glad  to  set  sheepfolds  going  on 
White  Mustard  in  July  and  August.  Sown  during  May  it  is  a 
safe  crop,  and  a  heavy  one  in  rich  soil.  Occasionally  we  have 
ploughed  in  a  field  of  it,  but  we  altogether  prefer  to  fold  it  off, 
the  sheep  droppings  combined  with  the  urine  imparting  much 
more  fertility  to  the  land  than  such  a  green  crop  would.  When 
land  is  badly  infested  by  Charlock  (wild  Mustard)  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  wait  in  spring  till  a  first  crop  of  Charlock  is  well  up, 
then  to  plough  it  in,  sow  20  lbs.  of  White  Mustard  per  acre,  and 
feed  it  and  the  second  crop  of  Charlock  off  together.  If  the 
land  is  poor  it  may  be  quite  worth  while  giving  the 
Mustard  a  dressing  of  1  cwt.  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  effect  of  the  nitrogen  is  not 
only  to  invigorate  but  to  accelerate  growth,  and  to  render  the 
Mustard  ready  for  the  folds  a  week  or  two  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  would  be. 

Rape  is  another  useful  green  crop,  which,  if  sown  at  the  same 
time  as  Mustard,  is  an  excellent  successional  crop  to  it,  as  it 
requires  a  month  longer  for  its  growth.  It  is  usually  sown  at 
the  rate  of  6  lbs.  per  acre,  and  left  unthinned  ;  but  on  eally  good 
land  no  green  crop  repays  so  well  for  singling  like  Turnips,  and 
a  free  use  of  the  horse  hoe  between  the  plants.  Then  it  is  that  a 
growth  is  had  among  which  the  sheep  are  lost  to  sight,  and 
upon  which  they  thrive  well.  This  is  an  example  of  high 
farming  suitable  for  the  Fens,  but  not  for  thin  light  land,  where 
there  should  be  no  thinning,  and  where  a  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda  might  be  worth  while. 

A  field  or  few  acres  of  white  Turnips  sown  in  May  or  June  is 
undoubtedly  useful — often  very  useful;  but  having  regard  to 
the  expense  of  cultivation  it  is  a  crop  to  keep  well  within  bounds, 
and  to  which  we  sellom  accord  a  leading  place.  It  is  just  a 
question  of  ways  and  means,  of  possible  requirements,  of  crop 
proportion  as  to  whether  any  are  grown.  Labour  is  much  less 
if  chemical  manures  only  are  used,  but  in  southern  or  eastern 
counties  with  a  low  annual  rainfa  1  it  is  unsafe  to  sow  early  root 
crops  on  the  flat.  I  he  only  safe  plan  is  to  ridge  over  furrows 
well  filled  with  farmyard  manure,  so  that  the  plant  can  root  into 
and  become  established  quickly.  It  is  then  safe  from  drought, 
and  by  drilling  some  nitrogenous  manure  in  with  it  the  growth 
is  quickly  out  of  harm’s  way  from  insects.  If  land  is  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  all  or  any  of  these  crops  by  all  means  let  such 
cultivation  be  thorough,  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  full 
crops  and  well-fed  stock.  That  is  the  only  way  to  meet  hard 


times,  but  remember  crop  and  stock  must  both  be  right — the 
one  as  nutrithus  food,  the  other  as  a  marketable  commodity  in 
high  demand,  and  upon  which  a  profit  is  possible. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  showery  weather  has  been  very  favourable  for  seed  germination 
and  the  brisk  growth  of  Mangolds,  and  of  all  other  April  sown  crops. 
Cabbage  plants  from  seed  beds  have  been  transplanted  with  ease  and 
certainty;  those  sown  in  April  bid  fair  to  come  into  use  early  in 
autumn,  a  good  start  being  all  important  for  this  crop.  Horse  and  hand 
hoes  must  be  kept  going  briskly  among  each  crop  as  soon  as  the  plant 
is  visible  along  the  rows.  Never  suffer  weeds  to  become  so  large  as  to 
be  difficult  to  destroy.  We  like  frequent  tu  ns  of  the  horse  hoes 
especially,  both  to  keep  the  surface  stirred  and  to  keep  down  weeds. 
For  annual  weeds  this  is  suffcien*-,  the  suiface  be  ng  k  pt  clean  and 
open  till  the  crop  is  suflSciently  advanced  for  hoeing  to  be  dispensed 
with.  Push  on  all  such  work,  get  all  singling  of  Mangolds,  early  Swedes, 
Cabbage,  and  Kale  out  of  hand  quickly.  The  season  is  so  forward 
that  haymaking  will  be  in  hand  much  sooner  than  usual,  and  we  must 
be  ready  for  it  and  have  as  little  as  possible  of  other  work  to  do  then. 

On  all  really  rich  pasture  there  is  now  a  full  bite  of  herbage ;  cows 
and  horses  are  out  till  dusk,  but  we  have  had  them  in  at  night,  as  there 
have  been  occasional  frosts,  also  hailstorms  and  heavy  rain.  Again 
have  we  seen  how  valuable  hovels  are  on  pasture.  We  would,  if  it 
could  be  managed,  have  one  in  every  enclosure.  If  they  are  deep  and 
commodious,  with  a  clean,  hard,  dry  floor,  and  shut  off  from  cold  wind, 
all  live  stock  will  go  to  them  without  being  driven.  Thus  shelter  is 
assured— shelter  from  eold  and  wet,  with  this  we  ask  for  nothing  better 
for  our  horses,  cows,  and  store  beasts  than  the  mixed  herbage  of  Grasses 
and  Clovers  which  good  pasture  affords.  It  is  really  curious  to  see  how 
quickly  horses  out  to  grass  become  sleek,  and  their  coats  glossy.  That 
is  so  generally  ;  there  are  exceptions,  and  when  a  horse  does  not  thrive 
on  green  or  any  other  food,  it  is  certain  to  require  special  treatment. 
It  may  be  only  a  matter  of  teeth,  which  a  veterinary  surgeon  can  set 
right,  or  it  may  be  constitutional  debility.  A  little  observation  enables 
one  to  see  what  is  wrong,  and  generally  to  apply  a  suitable  remedy. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Butter  Failure  (2).). — Without  a  close  inspection  of  the  cows, 
their  surroundings,  and  everything  having  connection  with  them  and 
the  dairy,  it  is  impossible  to  give  definite  advice,  because  there  are  so 
many  things  which  may  spoil  the  butter.  Have  you  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  what  happened  when  the  butter  first  became  bad?  It  is 
evidently  caused  by  some  adverse  influence  under  which  cows  or  the 
milk  then  came,  and  have  been  subsequently.  What  change  was  made 
in  the  dietary,  if  any  ?  Did  it  happen  in  the  first  week  of  going  out 
on  pasture  ?  If  so  there  is  something  noxious  among  the  herbage. 
Other  causes  are  the  milk  of  stale  cows — that  of  even  one  such  cow 
may  cause  it  ;  foul  odours  in  contact  with  milk,  cream,  or  butter  ;  dirty 
hands  of  milkers ;  any  accumulation  of  stale  milk  in  fissures  in  the  sides 
of  churn,  milk  pail  or  other  vessel  in  contact  with  milk  or  cream  before 
the  churning.  Is  there  a  drain  stoppage  near  the  dairy,  or  any  accumu¬ 
lation  of  filth  near  the  cowhouse  ?  There  is  undoubtedly  a  clear  reason 
for  such  a  change  from  good  to  bad  butter,  and  we  hope  our  hints  may 
assist  you  to  discover  the  cause  and  to  apply  a  remedy.  In  your  inquiry 
take  nothing  for  granted,  place  no  reliance  upon  any  evidence  at  second 
hand,  but  look  thoroughly  into  everything  yourself. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamdbn  Squarb.  London. 

Lat.51°  32' 40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  tdb  Day. 

d 

'S 

Pd 

1894. 

April. 

1  Barometer 

1  at  32°,  and. 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  .. 

22 

29-962 

46-7 

4-2-2 

N.W. 

48-0 

54-6 

34-5 

85-1 

27-1 

— 

Monday  . . 

23 

29-685 

60-3 

43-5 

E. 

47  9 

56-1 

39-1 

94-9 

31-2 

0-010 

Tuesday  .. 

24 

29  708 

54-8 

47-0 

S  E. 

48-0 

59-0 

43-2 

98-0 

36-6 

0-585 

W  ednesday 

25 

29-673 

48-3 

47-2 

S.W. 

48-2 

60-6 

46-1 

106-3 

42-0 

0-110 

Thursday  .. 

26 

29-724 

55-0 

50-2 

S.E. 

49-0 

60-3 

46-2 

106-0 

41-0 

0-040 

Friday 

27 

29-  65 

53-2 

48-6 

W. 

49-6 

62-0 

45-8 

112-6 

417 

0-062 

Saturday  . . 

28 

29-893 

53-2 

48-9 

N. 

49-8 

60-6 

42-8 

106-3 

38-1 

0-125 

29*751 

51-6 

46-8 

43-6 

59-0 

42-5 

101-3 

36-7 

0-932 

REMARKS. 

22nd. — Cloudy  at  times,  with  much  bright  sunshine. 

23rd.— Cloudy  early;  a  few  gleams  of  sun  in  morning;  almost  continuous,  but  very 
slight  rain  from  4  p.m.  to  10  P.M. 

24th. — Sunny  early ;  overcast  from  10  A  M.,  almost  continuous  rain  from  11  A.M.  to 
8  P.M. 

25th. — Continuous  rain  from  6  A.M.  to  10  A.M.;  generally  sunny  from  10.30  A.M.  (o 
sunset.  Rain  from  7.  0  P.M.  to  9  P.M. 

26th. — Showers  in  the  .‘mail  hours;  alternate  cloud  and  sunshine  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  with  frequent  showers  in  afternoon. 

27th. — Alternate  cloud  and  sunshine  most  of  the  day  ;  heavy  rain  from  12.20  to  1.15  p.m. 

28th. — Alternate  cloud  and  sunshine  in  morning;  overcast  afternoon  ;  heavy  showers  of 
rain  and  hail  at  midday. 

)  Temperature  very  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  week,  rainfall  in  excess. — 

G.  J.  Symons. 
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May  is  a  busy  month  in  the  flower  garden,  the  embellishment  of 
which  brings  forth  the  characteristic  tastes  of  many  gardeners. 
There  may  be  less  utility  derivable  from  this  department  than  from 
any  other  portion  of  a  garden,  but  it  gives  ample  scope  to  the 
artistic  mind,  and  affords  much  pleasure  to  the  observer  when 
properly  carried  out.  How  this  should  be  done  is,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  a  personal  matter.  Conventional  methods  are  practised  in 
numerous  private  gardens,  the  changes  wrought  each  season  being, 
in  some  instances,  hardly  perceptible  ;  but  there  is  no  legitimate 
reason  why  these  should  be  persistently  followed.  A  turning  aside 
from  the  well-worn  track  is  frequently  welcomed  and  productive  of 
good,  even  though  it  be  of  a  slight  character.  Many  gardeners  who 
are  now  busily  engaged  preparing  for  “  bedding  out  ”  may  therefore 
do  worse  than  to  take  a  second  thought  prior  to  commencing 
operations.  Much,  of  course,  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  each 
case  and  the  material  that  is  forthcoming,  but  the  remarks  that 
follow  may  prove  suggestive  to  some  readers  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  particularly  to  young  gardeners  who  are  responsible 
for  the  judicious  adornment  of  flower  gardens. 

With  regard  to  what  is  known  as  the  flower  garden  proper — 
that  is,  a  series  of  beds  more  or  less  geometrical  in  design,  it  is  the 
general  rule  to  fill  this  section  with  summer-blooming  plants  imme¬ 
diately  the  spring  flowers  are  past  their  best.  It  will  not  be  long 
ere  the  latter  have  done  their  work  for  the  season,  inasmuch 
as  many  of  the  plants  are  already  commencing  to  fade,  and 
the  sooner  they  are  removed  the  better.  When  this  is  accomplished 
the  preparation  of  the  beds  demands  attention.  If  they  were 
manured  and  well  dug  during  the  autumn  nothing  further  need  be 
done  to  them  now  other  than  levelling  the  soil  with  a  rake,  but  if 
stimulants  are  needed  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  in 
the  soil.  Rich  ground,  however,  is  not  desirable  for  bedding.  It 
causes  flowering  plants  to  make  gross  growth  at  the  expense  of 
bloom,  and,  as  a  rule,  detracts  from  the  beauty  of  foliage  plants. 
On  the  other  hand,  very  poor  land  is  equally  unsatisfactory,  and 
should  therefore  be  avoided  ;  a  moderately  light  fertile  medium 
being  the  desideratum.  There  is  another  point  that  is  worthy  of 
more  than  a  fleeting  consideration — the  proper  hardening  of  the 
tender  plants.  Last  year  “  bedding  out”  was  commenced  in  some 
gardens  much  earlier  than  usual,  owing  to  the  remarkably  warm 
weather  which  then  prevailed,  and  it  has  been  prognosticated  that 
a  similar  period  will  be  experienced  this  summer.  The  past 
though  has  taught  many  of  us  that  the  weather  prophets  are  not 
always  to  be  relied  upon,  and  however  favourable  the  season  has 
proved  up  till  the  present,  it  does  not  follow  that  May  will  be 
entirely  free  from  cold  winds.  Most  gardeners  are  acquainted 
with  that  brown  tint  on  the  leaves  of  improperly  hardened  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  which  does  not  enhance  their  appearance. 
Then  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  Coleuses,  Alternantheras, 
and  numerous  tropical  plants  lose  their  bottom  foliage  when  planted 
prematurely,  and  never  recover  their  normal  health  all  through  the 
season.  These  little  disappointments  can  be  easily  prevented  by 
exercising  forethought,  and  the  learned  may  pardon  the  apparent 
superfluity  of  mentioning  them,  this  being  done  for  the  benefit  of 
inexperienced  readers. 

In  the  southern  counties  the  second  week  in  May  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  time  to  commence  bediing,  and  after  the  middle  of  the  month 
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the  work  should  be  pushed  forward  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Where  cold  winds  and  late  frosts  are  liable  to  occur,  however, 
it  is  advisable  to  defer  planting  for  a  week  or  so,  commencing 
then  with  the  hardier  plants.  This  rule,  in  fact,  ought  in  every 
case  to  be  adopted,  it  being  fatal  to  many  plants  if  placed  in  the 
open  beds  too  soon.  As  to  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  plants, 
that,  as  before  remarked,  depends  on  local  circumstances.  No 
hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  in  regard  to  this  matter,  but 
some  suggestions  might  easily  be  given,  and  if  possible  these  can 
be  put  into  practice.  Those  readers  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  paying  an  annual  visit  to  the  metropolitan  parks  doubtless 
sometimes  learn  “  a  wrinkle  ”  as  regards  bedding,  for  in  these 
popular  resorts  many  choice  combinations  may  frequently  be  seen, 
and  some  which  might  advantageously  be  imitated  in  private 
gardens.  It  has  been  for  some  years  past  my  fortune  to  see  and 
take  a  special  interest  in  the  summer  bedding  as  practised  in  many 
parks  and  gardens  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but,  to  my 
mind,  some  of  the  best  examples  were  in  a  metropolitan  park  last 
year.  Some  of  these  beds  were  simple  and  yet  wonderfully 
effective.  Two  in  particular  attracted  attention,  these  presenting 
quite  a  fairy-like  appearance.  The  beds  were  round  in  shape,  the 
centre  of  one  being  filled  with  Dactylis  glomerata  variegata  and 
Lilium  lancifolium  album,  amongst  which  were  plants  of  Asparagus 
plumosus.  The  latter  had  made  excellent  growth,  and  being  of 
a  light  graceful  character  contrasted  with  the  erect  Liliums,  but 
harmonised  splendidly  with  the  edging  of  Begonia  Worthiana,  a 
mass  of  blossom.  The  companion  bed  to  this  was  occupied  with 
well  flowered  plants  of  Begonia  t-emperflorens  rosea  and  Koniga 
maritima  variegata,  from  which  rose  the  charming  Eulalia  graoil- 
lima.  One  could  do  no  other  than  notice  how  freely  the  various 
forms  of  Begonia  seraperflorens  were  used  for  bedding  purposes 
in  the  parks  last  summer,  and  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a 
probability  of  their  proving  dangerous  rivals  to  the  tuberous- 
rooted  ones.  Whether  this  will  really  come  to  pass  or  not  is 
a  matter  of  no  importance  so  far  as  these  notes  are  concerned,  but 
private  gardeners  will  do  well  to  obseive  the  usefulness  of  the 
fibrous-rooted  Begonias  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

Within  the  limit  of  one  article  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  the  good  examples  of  bedding  that  have  come  under 
my  notice,  but  a  few  more  arrangements  may  be  worth  recording. 
A  bed  filled  with  Begonia  seraperflorens  rubra,  Kouiga  maritima 
variegata,  and  Dactylis  glomerata  variegata  was  very  effective,  the 
same  applying  to  another  devoted  to  B.  seraperflorens  rosea  and 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegitum.  When  planted  out¬ 
doors  the  leaves  of  the  above-mentioned  Begonias  assume  a  rich 
reddish  brown  tint,  whioh  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  lighter 
foliage  of  the  Koniga  and  Mesembryanthemum.  Another  effective 
combination  noticed  last  season  consisted  of  Begonia  Worthiana, 
pink  and  white  Z  mal  Pelargoniums,  with  dot  plants  of  Acacia 
lophantha,  and  an  edging  of  blue  Lobelia.  An  attractive  bed  may 
be  formed  by  associating  scarlet  tuberous  Begonias  and  Acacia 
lophantha  with  a  groundwork  of  Lysimachia  nummularia  aurea, 
edging  the  whole  with  white  Lobelia.  Of  a  similar  character 
crimson  Begonias  and  Grevillea  robusta,  set  in  a  groundwork  of 
Harrison’s  Musk  inside  a  broad  band  of  a  white  Viola,  such  as 
Snowflake,  make  a  charming  arrangement.  Many  other  instances 
could  be  mentioned,  such  as  richly  coloured  Begonias,  white  Violas, 
with  dot  plants  of  the  variegated  Maize  inside  a  circle  of  Iresine 
Lindeni,  and  an  edging  of  Mesembryanthemum.  But  tastes  in 
this  direction  vary,  and  what  is  looked  upon  as  being  effective  by 
some  may  not  be  so  considered  by  others. 

Most  persons,  however,  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  hardy  plants  into  the  flower  garden  proper  during  the  past 
decade.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  further  progress 
might  be  made.  There  are  so  many  beautiful  hardy  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  in  cultivation  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find 
they  have  hitherto  been  so  rigidly  excluded  from  the  flower  beds. 
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What,  for  instance,  have  we  more  delightful  than  Carnations  ? 
These  are  now  being  extensively  used  for  the  purpose,  and  with 
satisfactory  results.  Beds  of  pink  and  crimson  Carnations  asso¬ 
ciated  with  blue  and  white  Violas  respectively  were  amongst  the 
most  admired  arrangements  in  one  of  the  parks  in  London  las 
year.  China  Roses  and  Carnations  harmonise  well,  and  are  by  no 
means  to  be  despised  ;  while  some  of  the  dwarf  growing  Cam¬ 
panulas,  Phlox,  and  Pinks  are  most  elfective  when  employed  in 
this  manner.  In  one  garden  of  my  acquaintance  two  large  beds  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  and  Clematis  Jackmanni,  edged  with  Dactylis 
glomerata  variegata,  make  a  fine  effect  all  through  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  are  much  admired  by  all  who  see  them. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  flower  gardening  is  that  of  making 
selections  of  sweet-scented  flowers.  This  is  well  practised  in  some 
gardens,  notably  at  Cadland  Park,  near  Southampton.  At  this 
place  beds  are  devoted  to  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Musk, 
Aloysia  citriodora,  and  other  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  the  whole 
forming  a  pleasant  feature.  With  these,  Clove  Ca  nations.  Stocks, 
and  other  “  old  fashioned  ”  fragrant  flowers  might  advantageously 
bo  associated,  and  this  method  of  flower  gardening,  if  less  showy, 
will  in  most  cases  give  more  satisfaction  than  the  formal  “  carpet 
beds,”  which  still  figure  so  conspicuously  in  many  public  am 
private  gardens. — C. 


THE  FRUIT  SUPPLY. 

I  AM  of  opinion  that  no  greater  mistake  in  fruit  culture  can 
be  made  than  that  of  purchasing  a  number  of  cheap  trees  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  of  being  inexpensive.  Two  years  since  I 
saw  in  one  newly  formed  fruit  garden  an  example’  of  this 
injudicious  action.  No  less  than  35,000  trees  of  various  kinds 
were  purchased  for  a  very  small  sum.  What  was  regarded  as  bush 
Apple  trees  were  specimens  7  feet  high  ;  each  of  these  had  one 
straight  stem,  the  result  of  allowing  the  trees  to  go  unpruned  from 
the  first.  Every  tree  had  produced  a  few  short  side  spur-like 
branches  at  irregular  intervals  from  the  base.  Taken  as  a  whole 
they  presented  a  poor  appearance,  and  nothing  short  of  severe 
pruning  could  ever  hope  to  render  them  presentable.  My  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  such  trees  do  not  “  break  back  "  with  sufficient  vigour 
when  they  have  been  allowed  to  grow  for  three  or  four  years  at 
will.  Not  only  were  a  great  number  of  the  Apple  trees  in  this 
undesirable  state,  but  the  Plum  and  Pear  trees  were  represented 
also  by  such  specimens.  What  was  really  worse  than  the  result  of 
non-pruning  the  trees  was  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  them  were 
infested  with  American  blight.  Not  only  is  this  insect  pest  difficult 
to  eradicate,  but  its  presence  checks  the  progress  of  the  trees. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  majority  of  nurserymen  do  not  manage 
their  trees  on  the  lines  indicated. 

Mr.  Chinnery  writing  some  time  since  in  the  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture  may  be  right  in  his  assertion  “  that  the  greater  amount  of 
inferior  fruit  sent  to  the  markets  is  grown  on  trees  which  have 
been  purchased  in  open  markets.”  My  experience  is  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  I  reside,  the  inferior  fruit  which,  last  year, 
could  hardly  be  sold  for  2s.  per  bushel  was  produced  from  trees 
locally  raised  and  increased  in  the  same  way.  Take  for  instance 
the  great  favourite  Apple  in  the  south  of  Hampshire,  amongst 
cottagers  and  small  holders,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans.  This  Apple 
was  raised  at  Hambledon,  a  village  eight  miles  from  Swanmore. 
In  those  parts  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  garden  that 
does  not  contain  at  least  a  good  sized  tree  of  this  variety.  In 
many  instances  this  sort  alone  is  answerable  for  the  inferior  fruit 
that  finds  its  way  to  the  markets  at  exceedingly  low  prices.  Some 
persons  say  that  there  are  two  types  of  this  Apple,  one  being 
exceptionally  good.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  never  seen  a  single 
instance  of  the  meritorious  variety.  As  a  long  kteper,  Hambledon 
Deux  Ans  is  remarkable,  but  when  kept  it  is  useless  for  culinary 
purposes. 

There  is  one  aspect  that  I  regard  as  being  favourable,  however  ; 
that  is  the  almost  total  suspension  of  the  planting  of  this  variety. 
There  is  nothing  like  bad  prices  for  making  persons  consider 
whether  they  are  acting  contrary  to  their  personal  interest  or 
not.  Fruit  growers  in  this  neighbourhood  are  becoming  aware 
that  while  Ss.  per  bushel  is  considered  a  good  price  for  “  Deux  Ans  ” 
well  grown  and  honestly  selected  samples  of  Warner’s  King, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  or  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  realise  double  that 
amount,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  variety  almost  treble.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  some  persons  to  say  Apple  growing  will  soon  be 
overdone,  but  good  fruit  of  desirable  kinds  will  always  find  a  quick 


sale.  A  well  known  fruit  dealer  last  year  said  to  me  in  the  midst 
of  what  some  would  have  called  a  plentiful  supply  of  Apples, 
“  I  am  a  buyer  of  200  bushels  to-day  if  I  can  obtain  what  I  want 
— the  best  fruit  of  approved  kinds.” 

In  November  of  last  year  I  took  particular  note  of  the  orchards 
while  travelling  from  Plymouth  to  Birmingham  by  way  of  Exeter, 
Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  and  the  year  previous  through 
Hereford  and  on  to  Shrewsbury  through  counties  noted  for  fruit 
culture.  In  not  one  single  instance  did  I  observe  that  the  old 
orchards  were  being  replanted  or  new  ones  mai  e.  Devonshire  is 
famed  for  its  orchards  I  know,  but  my  txpenfrteof  them  (and 
this  is  not  a  little)  does  not  lead  me  to  say  they  are  patterns  of 
good  management.  Certainly  if  a  crop  of  lichen  is  a  criterion 
Devonshire  orchards  can  well  bold  thew  own,  for  nowhere  have  I 
seen  trees  so  heavilv  laden  with  this  undesirable  accompaniment. — 
E.  M.,  Stvanmore  Park. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  GUERNSEY. 

On  pag?  338  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  I  dea’t  chiefly  with 
the  flora  of  this  irturesquei  land,  but  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
greAt  variety  that  t  le  Ivy  assumes.  It  flourishes  in  the  crevices  of 
the  volcanic  rocks,  and  on  the  thick,  earth- topped  stone  walls  on 
the  road  sides.  I  noted  entire,  palmate,  trifid,  lobate,  and  other 
intermediate  forms,  very  elegant  and  distinct  from  our  British 
types. 

The  birds  noted  were  (on  land)  the  cuckoo,  sparrow-hawk  (?), 
wryneck,  called  here  the  mackerel  bird,  because  it  comes  about  a 
week  before  these  fish  appear  on  the  coast,  chiff chaff,  blackbirds 
far  more  numerous  than  thrushes,  and  the  sand  martins  had  just 
arrived.  Of  rooks  there  were  a  few,  magpies  more  abundant  than 
in  Britain,  marsh  tit,  large  tit,  stonechat,  and  the  ubiquitous 
chaffinch.  Robins  and  linnets  were  plentiful  on  the  Furze 
downs  and  cliffs,  and  they  take  on  the  reddish  colour  more  defined 
than  we  have  seen  them  elsewhere,  being  more  like  Java  sparrows. 
I  saw  several  washing  in  a  stream,  and  should  not  have  known 
them  from  our  British  grey  linnet  but  for  their  cheerful  twitter. 
The  butcher  bird  or  shrike  was  in  fine  plumage,  and,  of  course,  the 
house  and  tree  sparrows  were  in  evidence  The  sea  birds  are 
naturally  numerous,  the  cormorants  and  gulls  nesting  on  the 
precipitous  rocks  on  the  coast  ;  while  flocks  of  oyster  catchers  were 
very  brilliant  on  the  wing,  following  their  leader  just  over  the 
waves  in  a  zigzag  flight,  and  turning  about  in  the  same  way  as  star¬ 
lings  do,  showing  their  conspicuous  white  breasts  and  bodies.  Other 
sea  birds  were  difficult  to  make  out,  but  the  local  museum  has  a 
very  good  collection  of  those  which  visit  the  island. 

It  was  early  for  Lepidoptera,  but  I  observed  on  Sark  some  of 
the  green  hairstreak,  and  in  Guernsey  the  wall  butterfly,  the 
ringlet,  the  holly  blue,  alexis  blue,  but  not  any  of  the  Vanessidas, 
probably  they  come  later  on,  and  very  few  of  the  Cabbage 
butterfly,  one  of  the  brilliant  day-flying  moths,  Euchilia  Jacobea. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  many  more  butterflies  in  Sark,  which  one 
would  naturally  expect,  as  that  island  is  much  less  under  culture, 
as  the  inacessible  crags  leading  up  from  the  bay  would  give  an 
undisturbed  feeding  ground  for  the  larvae. 

In  fruit  culture  the  Island  of  Guernsey  is  not  so  advanced  as 
one  would  expect.  The  trees  in  private  gardens  are  well  and 
perhaps  a  little  over-pruned  (in  the  open)  as  bushes  and  pyramids. 
The  wall  trees  are  well  done  in  private  gardens,  and  there  are 
Pears  on  many  cottage  walls  and  farmhouses.  The  trees  seem  well 
set  with  fruit,  but  they  are  very  thickly  wooded,  and  one  wonders 
how  they  can  produce  fruit  worthy  of  sending  to  the  English 
markets,  but  they  may  form  more  rapidly  in  this  warm  and  damp 
climate  than  with  us.  The  orchards  are  sadly  neglected,  generally 
too  much  shut  in  by  timber  trees,  with  an  over-abundance  of 
twiggy  wood  in  the  centres  of  the  trees,  but  I  understand  they 
are  more  grown  for  cider  than  for  dessert  or  culinary  use.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  they  were  looking  very  beautiful  with  their  wealth 
of  flower.  Plums  are  very  scarce. 

The  most  interesting  culture  is  that  given  to  the  Figs,  which  are 
supported  by  a  scaffold  of  scantling,  and  they  are  then  trained 
flatly  on  the  top,  and  notwithstanding  the  frost  (alluded  to  last 
week)  the  trees  were  showing  some  very  forward  fruit.  As  the 
leaves  were  not  unfolded  the  kind  could  not  be  determined,  but 
they  appear  to  be  most  prolific,  and  many  of  them  were  100  years 
old,  and  covered  a  space  of  20  to  30  feet  square,  forming  by  their 
shade  a  cosy  summer  seat  in  the  hot  weather.  Those  persons  who 
had  expended  capital  by  covering  them  with  glass  were  reaping  a 
good  return  for  their  enterprise  ;  where  heat  is  applied  the  Figs 
are  marketed  the  middle  of  April,  and  present  a  luxuriant  appear¬ 
ance  such  as  one  seldom  sees. 

Apples  for  markets  are  quite  neglected,  the  natives  being 
supplied  from  France,  and  the  IStrawberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant 
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and  Raspberry  appear  to  be  beneath  the  islanders’  notice.  Nuts  do 
not  seem  to  be  grown  at  all. 

In  conclusion,  Guernsey  can  be  thoroughly  commended  to  any 
one  seeking  a  rest  from  business  cares.  The  air  is  pure  and 
invigorating,  and  the  numerous  trips  by  car,  steamer  or  boat,  and 
the  electric  railway  from  St.  Peter  Port  to  St.  Sampson’s,  offer  a 
change  of  scene  without  fatigue,  while  the  many  bays  and  coast 
scenes  are  easily  reached,  and  offer  a  panorama  of  picturesque 
beauty  to  Jovers  of  romantic  and  bold  scenery.  The  courtesy 
of  the  inhabitants  lends  a  charm  to  conversation,  and  all  seemed 
ready  and  willing  to  assist  with  information  and  direction.  The 
conchologist  should  not  fail  to  visit  Herm  Island,  the  only  place 
where  any  variety  of  shells  can  be  found.  The  history  of  the 
Channel  Islands  is  worth  reading,  and  the  churches  are  mostly 
ancient,  and  being  built  of  granite  are  solid  structures.  As  one 
expects  they  are  mostly  Norman,  and  date  about  1100  and  onwards. 
The  “  Druidical  ”  remains  point  to  a  very  early  Celtic  occupation, 
and  the  barrows  on  Laucresse  Common  should  be  visited,  also  the 
remains  at  La  Rochelle.  The  local  antiquarian  is  most  obliging  in 
exhibiting  his  relics  to  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
matters,  and  the  museum  is  a  well  arranged,  but  rather  overloaded, 
record  of  the  island  products  now  and  in  the  past. — Visitor. 


FRITILLARIA  AUREA. 

This  is  a  re-importation  of  a  plant  once  in  cultivation  in  England. 
Among  the  millions  of  bulbs  collected  by  Mr.  Wbittall  in  Asia  Minor 
and  sent  to  the  Koyal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  1893,  a  few  of  the  bulbs  of 
Fritillaria  aurea  were  included.  The  vicinity  given  by  Mr.  Whittall  | 
for  the  Golden  Fritillary  is  Yoryi  Baraali.  In  the  gardens  it  is  grown  | 
in  cold  frames,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  alpine  house,  where  it  flowered  j 
in  March  and  the  first  half  of  April.  The  blooms  are  of  a  rich  golden  j 
yellow  of  a  soft  clear  tone.  The  vertical  veinings  are  of  pale  green  of  j 
about  the  same  depth  as  the  yellow  ;  the  irregular  transverse  markings  j 
are  purple  in  colour,  becoming  more  accentuated  and  richer  in  tone  ! 
near  the  base,  particularly  on  the  margins  of  the  outer  members  of  the  > 
perianth.  The  height  varies  from  5  to  8  inches.  Two  flowers  usually  j 
appear  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  with  seven  or  eight  glaucous  green 
leaves  below.  The  plant  should  prove,  through  its  early  appearance, 
rich  colouring,  ease  of  culture,  and  graceful  habit,  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  border  and  cool  house.  The  illustration  (fig.  58),  has  been 
prepared  from  a  sketch  taken  at  the  Koyal  Gardens,  Kew. 


QUESTIONABLE  ADVICE. 

The  note  by  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor  on  page  336  is  to  me  very 
suggestive.  It  illustrates  that  every  gardener,  old  as  well  as 
young,  but  more  especially  young,  should  use  his  head,  his  eyes, 
his  brain,  in  making  his  daily  round.  It  is  that  cultivtion  of  keen 
and  accurate  observation,  clear,  calm  judgment  and  prompt 
decision  which  makes  up  the  gardener’s  skill,  and  is  more  needed  in 
his  vocation  than  in  any  other,  simply  because  he  has  to  do  with 
such  a  varying  class  of  elements — heat,  air,  water,  climatical 
variations,  and  plant  diversities. 

Gardening  cannot  be  learnt  by  any  mechanical  process  ;  a 
gardener  educates  himself.  Lessons  from  past  experience 
can,  and  ought  to  be  given  to  the  young  and  the  inquirer 
generally,  but  the  application,  individual  and  practical,  can 
only  be  done  by  the  learner  himself.  This  truth  needs 
impressing  more  and  more.  Much  may  be  said  for  persons 
who  attempt  to  give  practical  advice  such  as  that  quoted 
by  Mr.  Taylor.  That  advice  was  no  doubt  given  from  the 
writer’s  own  practice,  and  with  him  answered  perfectly,  and  to  some 
who  followed  it.  It  may  have  helped  them  either  in  confirming 
their  own  practice,  or  in  modifying  some  other  manner  of  proce¬ 
dure  ;  but  every  gardener  of  much  experience  knows  that  what 
Mr.  Taylor  says  is  absolutely  true,  and  if  it  only  sets  some  to 
think  on  the  subject  your  correspondent  will  not  have  written  in 
vain. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  demand  made  upon  gardeners  by  would- 
be  gardeners,  especially  lady  gardeners,  as  to  how  they  should  act 
with  such-and-such  a  plant.  If  you  give  a  plant  to  a  lady  friend 
she  is  sure  to  ask,  “  And  how  often  shall  I  water  it  ?  ”  “  Oh,  when 

it  needs  it,”  of  course  you  say.  “Yes,  but  how  often  ?”  she  will 
persistently  say  ;  “  once  a  week  or  twice  a  week,  so  that  I  may 
know  ?”  This  corners  you,  and  you  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  you 
can  by  saying  that  she  is  to  watch  it,  and  give  it  water  just  when 
it  needs  it.  “  Very  good,”  she  says  ;  “  but  how  shall  I  know 
exactly  when  it  needs  it  ?  I  thought  you  could  tell  me  just  how 
often  I  should  do  it,”  and  she  looks  at  you  with  a  look  that  makes 
you  feel  small  all  over,  as  it  seems  to  say,  “  I  don’t  think  you  are 


much  of  a  gardener.”  So,  in  desperation,  you  say,  “  Once  or  twice 
a  week,’’  and  get  rid  of  the  subject,  as  you  think.  Not  so,  however. 
The  next  time  you  pass  her  house,  or  she  meets  you,  she  will  pro¬ 
bably  say,  “  Ob,  Mr. - ,  I  want  you  to  look  at  my  plant.  It 

does  not  seem  to  do  well.”  You  look,  and  the  probability  is  that 
she  has  so  watered  it  that  the  soil  is  sodden,  or  that  she  has 
watered  by  tablespoonfuls  or  so,  and  that  has  run  off  down  the 
sides  of  the  pot,  and  the  poor  plant  is  dying  from  thirst.  Ah,  me  ! 
“what  troubles  do  environ”  all  of  us  when  we  try  to  do  good. 
To  remedy  matters  you  give  some  more  advice,  which  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  is  all  right.  She  gives  this  advice  to  some  neighbour 
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and  it  is  all  wrong  in  her  case,  and  the  poor  man  gets  condemned 
with  the  harshest  words  the  wronged  one  can  find. 

Let  it  be  understood  thoroughly.  All  advice  is  conditional, 
even  if  general ;  and  it  is  the  brains,  the  thought,  the  observation, 
the  discriminatinor  judgment,  the  calm  but  prompt  ruling  and  action 
which  makes  the  best  advice  resultful  in  healthy  ends.  This  is  so  in 
many  pha»es  and  walks  of  life,  but  specially  so  is  it  true  in 
gardening.  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  has  done  much  in 
stimulating  thought  in  its  readers  (I  particularly  should  like  to 
mention  Donald  Beaton  and  Robert  Fish)  in  the  past,  and  is 
doing  so  every  week  by  all  its  writers,  and  none  will  quicken  it 
more,  according  to  my  judgment,  than  the  short  note  by  Mr. 
Taylor. — N.  H.  P.  _ _ 

IN  A  SCOTTISH  MANSE  GARDEN. 

The  beginning  of  May  is  always  to  me  the  fairest  period  of  the 
year.  It  is  full  to  overflowing  of  fragrant  blossoms  and  passionate 
woodland  songs.  Of  the  wild  flowers  perhaps  the  sweetest  is  the 
snow-white  Wood  Sorrel  (Oxalis  acetosella),  which  is  so  unambitious 
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in  its  perfect  beauty,  that  unlees  we  were  by  instinct  lovers  of 
Nature,  it  might  elude  our  gize.  It  was  Wordsworth  who  sang  in 
his  great  Ode  to  Immortality  of  even  such  tenderly  beautiful 
flowers  as  these — 

“  Thanks  to  that  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 

Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  its  fears. 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears,” 

By  the  epithet  “meanest”  is  signified  lowliest,  for  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  to  him  who  has  been  called,  not  without  expressiveness, 
the  High  Priest  of  Nature,  anything  that  has  been  created  was 
mean.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  this  special  adjective,  in  its 
ordinary  significance,  is  not  applicable  to  any  flower. 

There  is  not  a  floral  creation  of  gracious  Nature  that  is  not 
impressive  in  i^s  own  peculiar  sphere.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  con¬ 
summate  teach-^r,  from  whom  we  can  hardly  learn  too  much. 
Transplant  the  Golden  Broom  from  the  depths  of  the  glen,  with 
its  masses  of  vegetation,  to  the  open,  sun-scorched  spaces  of  the 
modern  garden,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  the 
smalleet  suggestion  of  grateful  soothing  shade,  and  you  will  find 
that  it  is,  in  the  language  of  that  great  evolutionist,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  “  out  of  correspondence  with  its  environments.”  Even 
the  Wild  Cherry,  so  gorgeous  with  blossom  at  this  special  period  in 
our  shadowy  woodlands,  is  infinitely  more  picturesque  in  such  a 
situation,  often  overhanging  a  murmuring,  meandering  rivulet,  than 
it  would  be  if  planted  in  ornamental  grounds.  Nevertheless,  in 
shady  recesses  of  an  old-fashioned  garden  (partly  modernised)  such 
as  mine,  certain  sylvan  flowers  which  seem  to  grow  there  naturally, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  Herb  Robert,  whose  formation,  so  nearly 
akin  to  that  of  the  sweet-scented  Pelargonium,  rivals  the  delicate 
structure  of  the  most  artistic  Ferns,  aeem  perfectly  correspondent 
with  their  floral  surroundings. 

There  are  few  flowers  dearer  to  me  than  the  Alpine  Linaria,  at 
present  covering  the  walls  of  my  garden  with  a  grace  which  even 
the  fair  Tropaeolum  speciosum  could  not  equally  impart.  Con¬ 
fronted  by  great  masses  of  Apple  and  Cherry  blossoms,  by  crimson 
and  primrose  coloured  Wallflowers,  long  lines  of  Violas,  Orchid- 
rivalling  Aquilegias,  and  Auriculas,  whose  fragrance  equals  that  of 
the  Cheshunt  Hybrid  Rose,  this  Alpine  Linaria,  so  unobtrusive 
in  its  aspect,  is  not  less  charming  in  its  own  peculiar  sphere  ;  it  is 
freely  permitted  to  entwine  with  its  blossoms  the  grander  glories  of 
the  Marechal  Niel  (and  surely  no  privilege  could  be  greater  than 
this)  ;  it  has  not  been  “born  to  blush  unseen, or  waste  its  sweetness 
in  the  desert  air.”  “  There’s  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine,”  says 
Wordsworth,  “’tis  the  little  Celandine,”  and  I  understand  that  its 
likeness  is  carved  upon  his  tomb.  If  there  is  any  delicate  floral 
daughter  of  Nature  that  I  would  like  to  call  my  own  it  is  the 
Linaria. 

Is  that  man  not  the  truest  possessor  of  Nature  to  whom  her 
beauty  and  significance  are,  by  reason  of  bis  reverential  nature,  his 
very  light  of  life?  To  him  the  imperial  Oriental  Lily  is  not  more 
impressive  than  the  Tyrolean  Gentian,  which  in  the  memorable 
language  of  the  late  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  “  robs  the  Heavens  of  half 
their  blue;”  to  him  the  regal  Rose,  with  all  its  far-shining 
splendours,  is  not  more  dear  than  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  concealing 
its  sweetness  among  its  lustrous  leaves. 

Infinitely  noble  and  elevating  is  the  horticultural  art ;  but  if 
it  be  artificial  and  formal  in  its  methods  ;  if  it  does  not  draw  its 
perennial  inspiration  from  Nature,  in  whose  infinite  domains 
dis^cord  is  undisooverable,  and  harmony  and  perfect  symmetry  are 
universally  predominant,  it  is  unworthy  of  the  namej — David 
R.  Williamson. 


NOTES  ON  GLADIOLI. 

I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  Mr.  Brotherston’s  statement  on 
pages  256  and  274  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  with  regard  to 
the  culture  of  Gladioli  in  Scotland,  and  as  an  old  amateur 
cultivator  of  these  fine  autumn  flowers  I  may  be  able  to  supplement 
your  correspondent’s  observations  by  some  of  my  own,  more 
especially  of  the  so-called  hardy  sections.  It  has  always  been  a 
puzzle  to  me  how  Gladioli  could  possibly  succeed  commercially 
in  Scotland,  knowing  as  I  do  the  dripping  character  of  its  autumn. 
I  have  always  entertained  the  idea  that  the  cor  ms  could  ever  be 
well  ripened,  and  consequently  a  large  proportion  of  them  must 
have  perished,  and  yet  some  remarkably  fine  stands  have  from  time 
to  time  come  from  thence. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Gowrouch  used  for  some  years  to  bring  up  a 
very  fine  collection  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  in  September, 
showing  exceedingly  healthy  growth  and  long  symmetrical  spikes, 
their  only  fault  being  that  having  been  once  shaded  to  protect 
them  from  the  weather  they  had  not  the  same  brilliancy  of  colour 
'■as  those  grown  in  the  south.  My  memory  still  goes  back  to  a  bloom 


of  Mabel  which  I  saw  at  Edinburgh  exhibited  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Paisley,  which  I  think  was  the  finest  bloom  of  that  variety  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  tolerably  clear  from  Mr.  Brotberston’s  state¬ 
ment  that  my  doubts  are  somewhat  justified,  for  he  speaks  of  some 
growers  who  import  their  corms  annually,  and  this  would  be 
unnecessary  if  they  could  be  well  ripened  at  home  ;  not  that  this 
is,  however,  the  only  difficulty.  For  instance,  I  have  had  as  much 
loss  as  could  have  been,  I  think,  experienced  by  any  Scotch  grower, 
but  not  from  the  same  cause.  I  can  and  do  ripen  them  well,  but 
long  before  the  time  for  ripening  comes  I  lose  every  year  a  large 
number  from  what  I  believe  to  be  a  disease,  the  cause  of  which  I 
cannot  trace,  unless  it  be  as  Mr.  Burrell  says,  that  I  have  too  much 
humus  in  my  soil.  I  study  their  requirements  as  much  as  I  well 
can,  and  yet  they  never  respond  to  my  delicate  attentions  by 
keeping  themselves  free  from  disease.  I  always  manage  to  grow 
some  grand  blooms  and  to  exhibit  well,  but  my  losses  are  notwith¬ 
standing  many  and  great.  Most  of  the  amateur  growers  whom  I 
have  known  have  experienced  the  same  difficulty,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  have  one  after  another  abandoned  their  culture,  although 
two  of  them,  Mr.  Lindsell  of  Hitchin  and  Mr.  Fowler  of  Taunton, 
have  shown  during  the  last  few  years  flowers  which  have  rarely 
been  equalled  and  never  surpassed.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
their  hardiness,  we  all  know  that  that  is  a  relative  term  ;  things 
may  be  hardy  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  which  are  not  so  in  the  midland 
counties  of  England  or  in  parts  of  Scotland. 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me  why  these  hybrids  of 
Lemoine’s,  and  others  who  have  followed  in  the  same  track,  should 
have  been  considered  hardy.  Lemoine  himself  never  said  so,  but 
in  his  catalogue  calls  them  “  Glaieuls  a  grande  macule,”  and  tells  us 
that  they  require  some  protection  in  winter.  The  parents  are  not 
hardy,  they  come  from  that  paradise  of  bulbs  South  Africa.  We 
know  that  the  varieties  of  Gandavensis  are  not  hardy,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  could  not  understand  why  hybrids  from  these  two  sources 
should  obtain  a  character  which  neither  of  the  parents  possessed. 
However,  the  general  impression  seemed  to  be  that  they  were 
hardy  I  determined  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  and  have  grown  them 
now  for  some  years.  The  first  that  I  obtained  from  Lemoine  were 
planted  in  a  warm  border  in  front  of  my  greenhouse.  Two  mild 
winters  followed,  and  all  the  bulbs  survived  and  flourished,  and  I 
began  to  hope  that  their  assumed  character  was  genuine,  but  on 
mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Burrell  he  said,  “  I  do  not  believe  it,  wait 
till  you  have  a  hard  winter.”  However,  like  many  other  people,  I 
did  not  take  advice,  but  procured  a  number  of  what  were  then 
newer  varieties  both  from  Lemoine  and  Souchet.  The  result  was 
disastrous.  The  corms  flourished  and  flowered  well  ;  but  a  winter 
with  severe  frost  followed,  and  as  a  result  all  my  corms,  both  those 
that  I  had  grown  myself  for  some  years  and  those  I  bad  imported 
perished,  with  the  exception  of  one  variety  Duguesclin,  and  why 
this  survived  I  could  never  understand.  I  could  see  from  the 
character  of  the  flowers  of  the  newer  sorts  that  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  blood  of  Gandavensis  was  to  be  found  in  them  ;  the  flowers 
were  more  open,  and  had  to  a  great  extent  lost  the  hooded  character 
of  the  upper  segment,  while  the  large  spot  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  purpurea  auratus  had  considerably  diminished  in  size. 

Having  thus  in  my  own  mind  clearly  established  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  hardy,  I  determined  last  year  to  give  them 
another  trial  in  a  different  way.  I  planted  a  number  of  corms,  and 
did  not  take  them  up  in  the  autumn  as  I  do  those  of  Gandavensis, 
but  covered  them  over  with  some  6  or  8  inches  of  coal  ashes,  and 
now  I  find  on  removing  that  the  corms  are  sound  and  shooting 
out  strongly,  but  then  we  have  had  a  mild  winter.  There  was, 
it  is  true,  a  very  sharp  frost  in  January,  perhaps  sharper  than  any 
we  had  in  the  winter  of  1892,  and  I  think  probably  had  the  corms 
not  had  the  protection  of  the  coal  ashes  they  would  have  perished  in 
the  severe  frost  of  the  first  week  in  January,  but  having  that 
they  were  in  no  way  affected  by  its  severity. 

The  question  now  occurred  to  me  if  these  Gladioli,  which  have 
so  much  of  the  Gandavensis  blood  in  them,  will  survive  our  winters 
when  they  have  a  little  protection,  may  not  the  pure  hybrids  of 
Gandavensis  fare  as  well  under  the  same  conditions  ?  Accordingly 
I  determined  to  leave  a  certain  number  of  these  in  the  ground, 
treating  them  in  the  same  way.  These  I  find  are  sound,  and  are 
shooting  out  fairly  well.  This  opens  out  the  question  whether  I 
may  not  treat  more  of  my  Gandavensis  corms  in  the  same  manner. 
It  would  be  an  immense  saving  of  trouble,  and  although  I  might 
not  probably  obtain  quite  as  fine  blooms,  yet,  as  my  exhibition  days 
are  over,  I  might  well  be  content  with  smaller  spikes.  I  have 
always  felt  that  it  was  a  severe  ordeal  for  such  fleshy  corms  to  have 
to  be  dried  so  completely  as  they  are  when  taken  up.  Still,  the 
same  thing  happens  with  Hyacinths  and  many  half-hardy  bulbs. 

With  regard  to  the  second  section,  which  Lemoine*  has  called 
Nancianus,  which  is  a  cross  between  Saundersi  and  the  Lemoinei 
section,  they  seem  to  me  to  hold  very  much  the  same  position.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Nancy  has  severer  winters  than  we 
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experience  in  these  islands,  and  this  was  another  reason  that  made 
me  doubt  whether  the  corms  of  this  or  the  preceding  sections  could 
be  hardy  there,  and  if  Lemoine  had  asserted  it  I  should  have  been 
very  hopeful  that  we  might  have  found  them  to  be  so  in  most  parts 
of  our  islands. 

Of  course  there  would  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  duty  of  the  flowers  of  these  sections,  and  of  those  of 
Gandavensis.  To  my  own  mind  they  stand  on  a  much  lower  level 
than  the  more  recent  flowers  of  that  section.  I  hardly  agree  with 
Mr.  Brotherston,  that  the  earlier  varieties  raised  by  Lemoine  are 
more  beautiful  than  the  later  sorts  ;  but  this  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  when  they  approach  so  closely  to  the  flowers  of  the 
Gandavensis  section  I  should  prefer  the  latter,  and  certainly  those 
that  in  any  way  lose  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  deep  large  spot 
lose  one  of  their  chief  beauties.  This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter.  Where  plants  for  decorative  purposes  are 
required,  and  where  the  necessary  protection  and  care  can  be  given 
to  them  in  winter,  these  varieties  may  be  safely  recommended  ;  but 
let  no  one  trust  to  the  conjectures  or  unsupported  statements  of 
those  who  call  theirs  hardy. — D.,  Deal. 


OUR  VILLAGE  ON  MAY  DAY. 

Will  you  leave  your  musty  old  papers  and  the  din  and 
turmoil  of  Fleet  Street,  and  come  with  me,  Mr.  Editor,  for  a  May 
day  ramble  in  our  northern  village  ?  We  will  enter  the  park  at 
the  eastern  extremity.  Do  you  miss  the  rookery  ?  Yes,  last  year 
when  Ash  was  so  dear,  it  was  cut  down,  but  the  birds  soon  found  a 
new  home,  just  across  the  grass  to  the  belt  of  woodland  adjoining 
the  pleasure  grounds.  Some  of  the  birds,  full  of  dignity  and 
importance,  went  further  afield,  and  have  made  a  new  home  in 
the  shadow  of  the  church  chancel.  They  possibly  know  they  are 
on  sacred  ground,  and  their  only  foe  is  a  stormy  night  like  the 
one  last  February  which  laid  so  many  giants  low. 

Do  you  note  the  charming  green  of  our  trees,  unsoiled  as  yet  by 
dust,  uncut  by  sharp  winds  ?  The  grass,  too,  more  now  than  the 
whole  of  last  year’s  crop.  See  the  fantastic  chimneys  of  the  old 
Hall,  the  pretty  quaint  house,  empty  now,  alas  !  The  old  garden 
wall  with  archways  cut  through  it  giving  glimpses  of  rich  promise 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  beyond.  A  few  weeks  ago  your  heart 
would  have  “danced  with  the  Daffodil”  from  the  tiny  golden 
jewel.  Narcissus  nanus,  which  glowed  on  the  old  herbaceous  border 
to  “Her  Majesty”  and  her  imperial  brother  “The  Emperor.” 
Where  do  you  find  such  beauty  as  in  these  old  world  gardens — 
gardens  tended  for  decades  by  careful  skilful  hands  ?  Turn  to  the 
old  church  close  by,  old  trees,  old  graves,  old  monuments  ;  the 
border  round  the  church  set  out  like  a  miniature  garden,  and  all 
over,  above,  and  around  the  graves  the  sweet  Violet  has  found 
itself  a  home.  The  school  is  close  here.  A  new  device  for 
interesting  the  children  in  the  growth  of  their  gardens  and  the 
fields — a  case  of  thirty  small  tubes  belonging  to  thirty  small  folk, 
and  kept  filled  with  fresh  flowers.  In  one  there  was  the  other 
day  a  bell  shaped  flower  almost  black.  There  is  an  arrangement 
under  the  tubes  for  a  name  card.  This  is  the  nursery  for  our 
young  rustics,  under  a  bright  clever  master  full  of  sympathy  and 
love.  Do  you  wonder  that  our  children  do  well,  and  are  a  credit 
to  themselves  and  their  village  ? 

Let  us  take  this  turn  ;  it  will  lead  down  past  such  a  show  of 
Lilac,  both  white  and  purple.  Did  you  ever  smell  anything  so 
delicious  ?  See,  there  are  Chestnuts  and  Laburnums,  only  waiting 
for  a  little  more  sunshine.  Do  not  you  think  with  me,  he  is  a  wise 
man  who  erects  his  own  memorial  in  his  lifetime  ?  I  do  not  think 
cold  stone  is  the  best  or  most  lasting.  In  the  vicarage  garden  you 
see  evergreen  traces  of  a  kindly  but  irascible  vicar,  who  passed 
away  many  years  ago.  Possibly  for  health  the  place  is  too  much 
grown  up  ;  but  where  w:ill  you  begin  ?  You  cannot  take  that 
Spanish  Oak  half  across  the  lawn.  Those  purple  Beeches  block 
some  windows  ;  but  you  cry,  “  Oh  !  spare  them.”  What  of  the 
Chestnuts,  and  hosts  of  flowering  trees — charming  now,  and  still 
more  so  in  the  glowing  autumn?  You  say,  “Let  them  be.  I 
cannot  destroy  such  beauty.”  We  have  no  hills  here,  only  a  placid 
alow-flowing  river  and  woodlands.  Ah  !  yes  ;  that  will  compare 
well  with  Sherwood  or  other  historic  growths.  Here  alone  I  guess 
will  you  find  500  acres  of  Lilies — yes,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Their 
noble  owner  gives  delight  to  thousands  by  sharing  his  treasures 
with  them.  Look  at  the  hosts  of  other  wild  flowers — blue,  white, 
pink,  yellow  ;  every  sort,  and  all  so  full  of  life, 

J ust  here  turn  up  the  old  road,  work  of  the  Romans  ;  in 
this  hollow  later  on  you  find  the  Wood  Aven,  which  gleams  like 
burnished  gold  in  that  damp  bottom  ?  Gather  it,  make  a  noble 
posy  of  Marsh  Marigold,  mix  with  them  a  few  Bluebells,  and  then 
tell  me  if  the  colouring  is  not  almost  of  the  gorgeous  East.  Just 
a  hint  here  ;  nothing  lights  up  a  dark  entrance  hall  like  a  posy  of 


this  kind.  Will  you  walk  through  our  well  kept  woods,  where 
“Old  Jack”  has  reigned  supreme  these  many  years?  I  am 
going  to  show  you  something  you  will  like.  Shall  I  astonish  you  ? 
Were  you  out  last  evening,  just  in  the  gloaming  ?  Did  you  see 
an  apparition — a  dense  white  moving  mass  of  wings  ?  Shrill  cries, 
a  sudden  sweeping  down  on  the  grass,  a  sudden  rising  ;  then  all 
still,  all  quiet.  Did  you  ask  a  lab^onrer  passing  what  these  birds 
were?  Did  he  answer,  “Black  ’eads  fra’  gull  ponds?”  Were 
you  any  wiser  ?  Gulls  here,  so  far  from  the  sea  !  Yes  ;  come,  see. 
Quietly,  now  over  this  hill.  There  is  a  gleam  of  water,  the  flash  of 
a  million  wings,  the  cry  of  parent  birds  fearful  lest  you  disturb 
their  homes  by  the  reedy  bank.  Tread  carefully,  nests  are  around 
you  everywhere — some  callow  broods  just  hatched,  some  ready  for 
the  water,  many  birds  sitting,  but  such  a  scene  of  life  and  activity 
as  you  could  hardly  imagine,  and  all  in  the  heart  of  the  woods. 
Years  ago  a  pcir  of  birds  made  their  home  here  ;  the  fostering  cage 
afforded  they  have  repaid  a  thousand  times.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  much  we  owe  these  creatures  ?  See  them  swarming  at  every 
plough  tail,  after  every  harrow,  and  look  what  a  feast  they  have 
after  the  rain  has  brought  out  the  insects  and  worms.  They  come 
to  us  early  in  March  when  the  Ash  buds  are  black  ;  they  leave  us 
for  the  sea  when  our  harvest  is  ripening. 

The  keeper  would  like  you  just  to  peep  at  his  pheasant  hatching. 
See  all  these  old  “  barndoors,”  each  with  at  least  seventeen  precious 
eggs.  Here  is  work  present  and  future,  and  barring  accidents  and 
disease  will  not  there  be  a  show  when  our  Squire  has  his  “  big 
shoot  ”  at  Christmas  time  ?  This  is  an  agricultural  parish  ;  we 
fancy  we  do  things  pretty  well.  Have  not  our  Shire  horses  made 
the  greatest  ave.age  at  our  sale  on  record?  Here  are  brewers 
who  believe  in  our  Barleys,  and  of  late  we  have  tried  our  hajid 
at  “Taties,”  and  there  was  a  whisper  of  Her  Majesty  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  long  price  in  your  huge  City  this  spring,  and  our 
little  Scotch  woman  Jeannie  Deans  with  a  Lincolnshire  flavour 
has  travelled  to  many  parts  of  England  this  spring  in  the  form 
of  “ seed.” 

Just  slip  up  through  “  Dolly  Platts ”  behind  the  old  “grove.” 
Here  is  Fishpond  Close— in  new  hands,  surely,  or  there  would  not 
be  these  ridges,  strongly  suggestive  of  Ireland.  “Why,  old  S  ,  you 
have  no  business  here  in  this  cold  wind,  and  rheumatism  so  bad.” 
“  Eh,  Missus,  I  wor  forced  to  come  out  and  see  if  them  Bruces  had 
begun  to  show  a  bit,  I’se  fair  stalled  of  settin  b’d  fireside.  I  shall 
be  seventy-four  next  week,  and  have  worked  all  my  time  man  and 
boy  in  this  parish,  and  last  few  years  I’ve  set  and  soiled  a  sight  of 
Taties.  Marster  is  a  strange  man  for  new  soarts,  and  I  think  he ’s 
in  the  right  of  it.”  Good-bye,  old  fellow  !  It  is  such  as  you 
who  are  the  backbone  of  Old  England  ;  men  who  do  with  pride 
a  fair  day’s  work  for  a  fair  day’s  wage  ;  men  who  know  every 
inch  of  the  ground,  and  what  it  will  best  produce  on  the  farms 
on  which  they  work,  and  who  watch  with  deep  interest  any  new 
departure  which  is  started  with  the  hope  of  meeting  the  times.’ 

Must  you  think  of  the  station  ?  Stay,  what  is  there  behind’ 
this  Yew  hedge  ?  A  small,  trim  garden,  and,  by  the  Prophet^’ 
row  upon  row  of  labelled  Rose  trees  !  Just  in  the  centre — is  that 
Weeping  Willow?  No,  it  cannot  be;  yet  it  is — a  white  Cluster 
Rose  budded  on  a  standard  Briar  ;  perhaps  a  greater  sonree’.  of 
pleasure  to  its  owner  than  all  its  high-bred  rivals  from  Paul’s  and 
Rivers’,  We  must  go  in  here,  if  just  for  a  minute^  Wel^  tiines 
are  hard,  and  farming  pays  badly  ;  still  we  plod  on.  Practice  with' 
Science,  and  plenty  of  loving  labour.  Next  time  you  come'  this- 
way  spare  us  more  time,  and  we  will  have  out  the  old  horse,- and 
go  and  criticise  our  neighbours.  Well,  if  you  must  go,  gOod-Hye'; 
Come  again  soon,  and  see  what  the  “promise  of  Ma3^”'h'a'^' 
brought, 

P.S. — My  children  tell  me  old  Billy  Havercroft  has  a  Rose  out, 
and  that  there  is  a  bit  of  full-blown  May  in  the  low  pasture.-^r. 
May  Day.  '  'i  '  ' 

[We  have  been,  seen,  and  found  all  true;  and'the  best  of  all 
the  narrator  not  crushed  by  “  depression,”]  '  . 

_ ■  *■'  .  V- 

.  •  i' 

DAMSON  CULTURE.  ‘ 

The  question  of  fruit  culture  for  profit  is  one  which  is  being  99??*' 
tinually  brought  before  our  notice  as  a  means  by  which  tenant  farmers 
and  others  can  increase  their  incomes  without  going  to  a  great  exp^ense 
in  outlay.  In  this  district  of  North  Staffordshire  Damsons  are  larg^y 
grown,  and  in  an  average  season  prove  a  great  help  towards  paying  tpe 
rent  of  the  tenant  farmer  and  small  holder,  as  they  appear  to  thrivp  aud 
do  well  with  little  or  no  cultivation  after  the  trees  are  planted.  Durin.^ 
the  last  few  weeks  the  hillsides  have  been  very  gay  with  blossom, |the 
pure  whiteness  of  the  thickly  bloomed  trees  standing  out  against  the 
fresh  green  of  the  bursting  hedgerows  and  surrounding  vegetation. 

The  trees  are  chiefly  seedlings,  which  spring  up  of  their  own  accbrd 
in  the  hedgerows.  They  are  then  planted  in  rowB-  in  the  -fields  and 
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meadows,  or  when  the  hedges  are  cut,  left  standing  to  grow  and  fruit 
there.  In  some  districts,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  stiff  though  rich  nature, 
the  trees  grow  very  fast,  and  are  in  good  bearing  in  a  remarkable  short 
time  after  the  seedlings  are  planted.  Under  the  above  conditions  the 
fruit  gets  to  a  large  size,  and  is  of  a  luscious  fleshy  nature,  always 
commanding  the  best  prices  in  the  market.  In  other  districts,  where 
the  subsoil  is  composed  chiefly  of  soft  sandstone,  and  is  of  a  brashy 
character,  the  fruit  does  not  get  so  large,  but  it  is  harder  and  firmer,  and 
keeps  much  longer  after  gathering,  therefore  finding  its  way  into  the 
market  after  the  rush  is  over. 

An  average  crop  used  to  be  considered  to  pay  the  best,  as  when  the 
trees  everywhere  were  laden  with  fruit  the  prices  fell  so  low  as  to  hardly 
pay  for  gathering.  In  latter  days,  however,  since  jam  factories  have 
become  so  popular,  and  Damsons  have  been  so  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  dye,  there  appears  to  be  a  ready  sale  for  all  that  can  be 
produced,  as  agents  and  dealers  come  from  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  eagerly  purchase  all  they  can.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  “  Damson 
getting"  is  quite  an  industry,  and  experienced  hands  can  earn  good 
wages.  In  districts  where  Apples  and  Pears  do  not  seem  to  thrive  I 
think  the  Damson  should  be  given  a  trial,  and  would  in  most  cases,  I  am 
surCj  prove  a  successful  experiment. — G.  H.,  Alton  Towers. 


Eose  Show  Fixtures  in  1894. 

June  13th  (Wednesday). — Colchester.f 

„  20th  (Wednesday). — Isle  of  Wight  (Shanklin). 

„  26th  (Tuesday) — Westminster  (R.H.S.). 

„  27th  (Wednesday). — Windsor  (N.R.S.)  and  Richmond  (Surrey). 

„  28th  (Thursday). — Canterbury,  Eltham,  and  Sutton. 

.,  30th  (Saturday). — Sittingbourne  and  Brockham. 

July  3rd  (Tuesday). — Farningham,  Bagshot,  and  Diss. 

„  4th  (Wednesday). — Croydon,  Reigate,  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 

,,  4th  (Wednesday). — Ealing. 

,,  5th  (Thursday). — Hereford  and  Norwich. 

„  7th  (Saturday). — Crystal  Palace  (N.R.S.). 

„  10th  (Tuesday). — Gloucester  and  Wolverhampton.* 

„  11th  (Wednesday). — Hitchin  and  King’s  Lynn. 

„  12th  (Thursday). — Bath,  Harleston,  Woodbridge,  and  Worksop. 

„  14th  (Saturday). — New  Brighton. 

„  17th  (Tuesday). — Helensburgh. 

„  19th  (Thursday). — Halifax  (N.R  S.).,  Halesworth,  and  Trentham. 

,.  2 Ist  (Saturday). — Manchester. 

„  26th  (Thursday). — Southwell. 

„  28th  (Saturday). — Bedale. 

*  A  Show  lasting  three  days.  f  A  Show  lasting  two  days. 

Any  date  of  Rose  shows,  or  of  other  horticultural  exhibitions  where 
Roses  form  a  leading  feature,  not  named  above,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
as  soon  as  fixed,  for  insertion  in  future  lists.  —  Edward  Mawley, 
Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

Early  Roses. 

We  have  every  appearance  of  an  abnormally  early  Rose  season. 
While  looking  through  the  garden  at  Saltwood  Castle,  near  Hythe,  last 
week,  I  saw  beautiful  blooms  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mar4chal  Niel,  and 
Heine  Marie  Henriette  growing  on  the  inner  part  of  the  Castle  wall.  I 
have  no  doubt  by  the  time  this  note  appears  there  will  be  scores  of  buds 
open,  not  only  on  the  varieties  mentioned,  but  on  many  others,  which 
were  looking  very  promising.  The  Teas  in  the  open  beds  were  all 
showing  good  plump  buds.  Of  course  the  garden  is  very  much  protected 
by  the  old  outer  wall. — JAS.  B.  Riding. 


Austrian  Copper  and  Fortune’s  Yellow,  with  Banksians,  many  of 
the  hardier  Teas,  and  such  Hybrid  Bourbons  as  Charles  Lawson  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  are  in  bloom  by  the  second  week  in  May,  so  we  may 
certainly  look  upon  the  present  season  as  exceptionally  early.  Gloire  de 
Dijon  and  Madame  Falcot  are  quite  showy,  and  blooms  of  Abb6  Brameral 
may  open  any  morning.  Although  we  have  had  a  few  frosts  during  the 
past  week,  they  have  not  been  severe  enough  to  harm  the  more  forward 
growths.  These  are  naturally  in  the  most  sheltered  positions,  and  it 
therefore  needs  more  frost  to  seriously  affect  them.  Other  varieties  are 
moving  along  in  an  equally  early  manner  when  we  take  into  consideration 
their  relative  positions  and  characteristics.  Although  we  can  by  no 
means  consider  ourselves  clear  from  a  spell  of  chilly  weather,  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  season  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  early  as  last.  Then 
where  are  our  blooms  to  come  from  for  any  show  later  than  that  at 
Windsor?  With  the  advantage  of  a  fortnight  or  so  later  in  season  we 
shall  in  all  probability  have  to  play  second  fiddle  to  our  northern  friends 
again,  not  at  the  later  dates  only,  but  throughout  the  entire  Rose  season. 
—Practice. 

Banksian  Roses. 

These  charming  climbing  Roses  promise  to  flower  unusually  well 
this  season ;  clusters  of  blossom  buds  are  appearing  over  the  entire 


surface  of  several  large  trees  trained  to  the  Castle  walls  here.  Many 
strong  shoots,  which  during  ordinary  English  summers  would  not  have 
become  sufficiently  well  ripened  to  flower,  will  this  year  do  so  throughout 
their  entire  length.  This  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  long  season  of  sunshine  experienced  last  year,  as  the  trees  have 
received  exactly  the  same  treatment  in  the  matter  of  pruning  as  daring 
the  two  previous  seasons,  when  they  flowered  somewhat  sparingly. 

I  make  a  practice  of  removing  the  old  worn-out  branches  in  July  or 
August,  as  well  as  any  very  strong  or  sappy  wood,  so  that  the  remaining 
shoots  are  thinly  disposed.  The  growths  made  later  in  the  season  are 
entirely  removed.  In  the  southern  counties  these  miniature  Roses 
flower  profusely  every  year,  and  during  April  or  May  many  a  wayside 
villa  or  cottage  presents  a  perfect  sheet  of  white  or  soft  yellow 
flowers,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  common  experience  to  meet  with 
similarly  well-flowered  plants  in  the  midland  or  northern  counties. 
The  slight  difference  in  the  climate,  I  believe,  fully  accounts  for  this  ; 
it  is  advisable,  therefore,  whenever  they  are  planted  in  the  localities 
last  named,  to  give  them  the  best  and  sunniest  positions. 

Plants  growing  against  a  south  wall  which  receive  the  full  glare  of 
midday  and  afternoon  sun  will  succeed,  while  others  having  the  same 
aspeet,  but  being  partially  shaded  in  the  afternoon  by  projecting  build¬ 
ing  or  trees,  will  fail  to  flower,  except  in  a  spring  which  follows  a  very 
bright  summer  or  autumn.  Of  this  I  have  ample  confirmation  from 
plants  growing  in  slightly  different  aspects. — H.  Dunkin,  Warwick. 

The  National  Rose  Society’s  Shows. 

I  WAS  very  pleased  to  see  so  good  an  account  of  the  Roses  exhibited 
at  the  Drill  Hall  during  the  last  two  meetings,  and  they  certainly 
deserved  all  the  praise  Mr.  Grahame  has  given  them.  His  persistent 
agitation  in  favour  of  early  dates  for  our  metropolitan  Show  should 
bring  about  good  results  ;  there  is  great  need  of  some  alteration.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  when  this  matter  was  threshed  out  in  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  at  our  general  meeting  two  years  ago,  the  decision  was  come 
to  that  the  first  Saturday  in  July  should  be  the  recognised  date.  With 
every  prospect  of  an  early  season,  I,  too,  fear  we  shall  have  an  indifferent 
display  to  what  it  should  be  our  greatest  endeavour  to  make  the  Rose 
Show  of  the  year. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the  season  be  abnormally  early  or  not, 
I  feel  convinced  that  a  favourable  Rose  season  should  see  our  best 
blooms  in  proper  condition  before  the  second  Saturday  in  July.  I  never 
knew  good  Boses  so  late  as  this,  the  late  date  being  altogether  unseason¬ 
able  for  quite  three-fourths  of  our  rosarians  unless  we  had  a  most 
unfavourably  late  spring,  and  in  the  latter  case  I  do  not  imagine  it  so 
much  matters  to  a  week  when  the  date  is  fixed.  We  also  have  provision 
made  for  such  a  contingency  in  our  northern  or  provincial  Show,  and  it 
is  during  very  early  years  that  the  best  of  our  Roses  are  so  quickly  past. 
If  the  first  Saturday  in  July  is  too  early,  the  third  is  not  so  very  late, 
and  would  generally  suit  the  majority  of  northern  exhibitors.  But  how 
about  such  as  the  two  last  years  ?  In  both  cases  we  have  Roses  bloom¬ 
ing  in  April,  and  expect  to  be  in  abundance  by  the  early  part  of 
June. 

Mr.  Grahame  has  much  reason  on  his  side  from  whichever  point  of 
view  the  subject  is  met.  In  the  average  years  of  the  last  decade  our 
northern  growers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  have  had  equal  chances 
with  the  rest,  yet  some  ask  for  a  later  date  still  as  regards  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show.  In  proof  of  this  the  nurserymen’s  trophy  (Crystal  Palace) 
has  gone  to  the  Yorkshire  growers  three  times,  and  the  Jubilee  challenge 
trophy  (provincial)  of  equal  value  has  been  secured  by  the  same  firm 
four  consecutive  seasons  from  its  establishment,  and  again  last  year — 
five  wins  out  of  a  possible  seven.  Again,  in  1887,  1889,  and  1893,  the 
three  earliest  years  during  the  decade,  we  find  the  same  firm  carrying 
off  the  double  event.  Seeing  we  have  a  late  date  for  the  northern  or 
provincial  Show,  it  certainly  looks  as  if  the  first  Saturday  in  July  or  the 
last  in  June  would  be  a  fairer  date  for  southern  growers.  If  we  are 
looking  for  good  Roses  before  the  middle  of  June,  it  is  quite  certain 
they  cannot  be  cut  from  the  same  plants  rather  more  than  three  weeks 
later ;  even  the  bulk  of  maiden  plants  will  be  over  if  the  present 
prospects  are  realised.  It  is  a  vexed  question,  and  seems  a  difficult  one 
to  handle  satisfactorily.  But  I,  for  one  member,  do  not  see  the  necessity 
for  deciding  the  exact  dates  months  before  we  can  form  the  remotest 
idea  as  regards  the  approaching  season. 

As  we  can  neither  hurry  nor  retard  our  blooms  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  why  should  not  the  exact  date  be  fixed  at  one  of  the  May 
meetings?  This  would  allow  of  our  forming  some  idea  respecting  the 
earliness  or  otherwise  of  our  uncertain  seasons.  The  schedules  might 
easily  be  drawn  up  and  issued  as  at  present,  and  seeing  that  only 
members  are  allowed  to  compete,  it  would  not  be  much  trouble  or 
expense  to  send  a  post-card  to  each  as  soon  as  the  date  was  selected.  We 
should  probably  have  a  more  representative  meeting  of  Committee,  and 
if  only  one-half  attended  there  is  little  doubt  but  what  a  fair  estimate 
of  probabilities  could  be  arrived  at.  Could  no  arrangement  be  made 
with  the  Crystal  Palace  authorities  to  give  us  the  last  Saturday  in  June 
or  the  first  Saturday  in  July,  if  we  gave  them  say  two  months’ notice  of 
the  selected  date  ?  A  week  may  not  seem  much  to  those  who  do  not 
realise  how  short  is  the  time  most  Roses  are  at  their  best,  but  if  it  is 
doubtful  we  shall  still  find  good  blooms  by  the  earlier  date,  it  is  obvious 
they  will  be  missing  by  the  second  Saturday.  lam  not  writing  in  this  strain 
because  I  live  in  the  south,  but  have  honestly  tried  to  look  at  the  matter 
in  an  impartial  spirit,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  Mr,  Grahame  does  the 
same.— Practice. 
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UvBNTS  OP  THE  WEEK. — As  announced  last  week  there  will  be  a 
grand  show  of  flowers,  plants  and  fruit  at  the  Antwerp  Exhibition  on 
the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  inst.,  and  doubtless  many  British  horticulturists 
will  attend.  On  Friday,  the  11th.  an  exhibition  of  Roses,  Orchids,  and 
other  plants  will  open  in  The  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  this 
continuing  until  the  following  Thursday,  the  17th. 

-  The  Weather  in  London. — Cold  winds  were  prevalent  in 

the  metropolis  towards  the  end  of  last  week,  but  since  Sunday  the 
weather  has  been  much  warmer.  Monday  was  fine,  but  dull  at  times, 
similar  weather  occurring  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday  opened  dull  with 
appearance  of  rain,  but  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  clouds  are 
passing  away, 

-  The  Weather  in  the  North. — The  weather  of  the  first 

week  of  May  has  been  in  marked  contrast  to  the  fine  warmth  of  the  end 
of  April.  A  very  cold  west  wind  has  prevailed,  with  frequent  showers 
both  by  day  and  night.  Tuesday  morning  was  very  wet,  but  calm  and 
somewhat  milder. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

-  Death  op  Mr.  Henry  G.  Easty.— After  long  suffering, 

borne  with  great  patience  and  fortitude,  Mr.  Easty  died  on  the  16th  ult. 
at  the  age  of  forty-six  years.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  accomplishments, 
an  ardent  horticulturist,  and  an  occasional  genial  contributor  to  our 
pages. 

-  We  have  received  part  10  of  Messrs.  Veitch’s  Manual  op 

OrChidaobous  Plants,  which  completes  the  work,  and  a  very 
important  work  it  is.  In  its  complete  form  the  ten  parts  of  which  it 
is  composed  make  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  embraces  the 
Bpidendriem,  and  the  second  the  Vandeae  and  Cypripedieas.  We  shall 
return  to  the  subject  in  a  future  issue. 

- Irish  Correspondence. — With  regret  I  read  Mr.  Murphy’s 

note  (page  343)  on  some  expressions  of  mine  “  calculated  (not  intended) 
to  bring  Irishmen  into  contempt.”  I  do  not  regret  his  courteous 
reproof,  but  that  there  should  have  been  occasion  for  it.  I  trust  he 
may  have  noticed  other  remarks  of  mine  in  previous  articles  which, 
though  not  erasing  these  pen  splashes  “  which  do  not  adorn,”  may  at 
least  show  they  proceeded  more  from  thoughtlessness  than  heartlessness. 
— B.  BL,  Dublin. 

-  Market  Gardeners’  Compensation.  —  Many  market 

gardeners  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  Bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  market 
gardens,  has  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Edmund 
Lechmere.  The  objects  of  the  measure  are  to  “  give  to  the  tenants  of 
market  gardens  power  to  remove  conservatories  and  other  buildings 
erected  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  their  business ;  compensation  for 
fruit  trees,  fruit  bushes,  and  other  crops ;  and  power  to  remove  fruit 
stocks.  The  Bill  applies  to  current  contracts,  but  expressly  excludes 
nursery  grounds.” 

- The  Gibson  Testimonial  Fund. — Mr.  John  Gibson,  until 

recently  Superintendent  of  Victoria  Bark,  having  felt  it  his  duty  to 
resign  that  appointment  in  consequence  of  his  long-continued  illness,  a 
desire  has  been  expressed  by  many  of  his  friends  to  present  him  with  a 
testimonial  in  the  form  of  a  purse  of  money,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  connection  with  the  London  parks.  Mr.  Gibson  is  well 
known  to  the  horticultural  world.  His  first  public  appointment  was  at 
Hyde  Park,  which  he  succeeded  to  on  the  death  of  his  father,  whom  he 
had  previously  assisted  ai  Battersea  Park.  In  consequence  of  continued 
illness  in  his  large  family,  and  his  own  ill  health,  Mr.  Gibson  has 
unfortunately  been  unable  to  make  adequate  provision  for  himself  and 
them,  and  tlie  Testimonial  Committee  therefore  hope  for  a  liberal 
response  to  this  appeal.  Any  contributions  may  be  sent  to  and  will  be 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.Harry  J,  Veitch,  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea  ;  orby  Mr.  James  T.  Anderson,  135,  Commercial 
Street,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  The  following  contributions  have 
been  promised  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  £10  10a.  ;  James  T. 
Anderson,  £6  Ss. ;  J.  Steggall,  £5  ;  C.  B.  Farnham,  £2  23. ;  John  Laing, 
£1  Is. ;  Arnold  Moss,  £1  Is. 
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-  The  Corporation  of  Newport,  Mon.,  have  just  appointed 

Mr.  Witty,  who  has  ably  superintended  the  laying  out  of  their  new  Belle 
Vue  Park,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  same. 

-  The  Aberdare  Colliery  Co.  have  appointed  Mr.  J.  Cowley 

to  the  management  of  their  land  and  woods,  in  addition  to  the  gardens 
at  Abernant,  which  he  has  had  charge  of  for  about  ten  years. 

-  Mons.  Martinet. — It  is  reported  that  Mons.  Martinet,  the 

editor  of  “Le  Jardin,”  a  French  horticultural  journal,  and  a  well  known 
landscape  gardener,  has  been  nominated  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  La 
M6rite  Agricole. 

-  Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  William  Hamilton,  for  the 

last  nine  and  a  half  years  gardener  to  Mrs.  Grice,  The  Fields,  Newport, 
Mon.,  and  Beechwood,  Reigate,  Surrey,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to 
Captain  Hope,  R.N.,  St.  Mary’s  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 

-  Death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Rust. — We  regret  to  announce  the 

death  of  Mr.  J.  Rust,  who  died  at  Eridge  on  the  26th  ult.  Mr.  Rust  was 
born  at  Strachan,  in  Kincardineshire,  on  March  26th,  1826,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  Mundie,  at  Castle  Fraser,  but  soon  left  Scotland  to 
take  a  situation  at  Caen  Wood,  Highgate.  Thence  he  went  as  foreman 
to  Eridge  Castle,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of 
Abergavenny,  which  he  left  for  a  time,  but  returned  in  1865. 

- ^  Presentation  to  Mr.  Parker  at  Impney.  —  As  we 

remarked  a  few  weeks  since,  Mr.  R.  Parker,  after  a  period  of  ten 
years,  is  retiring  from  his  engagement  at  Impney  Gardens.  The  staff 
employed  there  on  Monday  in  last  week  showed  their  regard  for  him 
by  the  presentation  of  a  handsome  marble  clock.  An  address,  which 
accompanied  the  present,  conveyed  the  warmest  expressions  of  esteem, 
regret  at  his  resignation,  and  good  wishes  for  his  future  welfare.  Mr. 
Parker  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon  at  Goodwood,  Sussex. 

-  Daphne  Cneorum  majus. — No  admirer  of  hardy  flowers  can 

be  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  and  it  was 
with  pleasure  that  I  read  the  article  by  “  R.  H.  R.”  on  page  314.  Among 
others  named  in  that  interesting  article  was  the  above  Daphne  which 
I  saw  under  name  in  the  garden  of  Captain  Stewart,  Shambellie, 
Dumfries,  lately.  I  had  seen  it  occasionally  before,  but  not  under  its 
varietal  name.  The  typical  D.  Cneorum  is  in  my  garden,  but  the  variety 
majus  is  distinct,  being  of  erect,  not  trailing  habit,  and  compact  in 
growth.  It  is  quite  deserving  of  the  commendation  of  your  contributor, 
being,  as  he  says,  “  of  exceptional  beauty.” — S.  Arnott. 

-  Ornithogalum  nutans. — In  the  very  interesting  article  by 

“  J.  R.  S.  C.,”  pages  339  and  340  of  last  week’s  issue,  the  Ornithogalum, 
or  Star  of  Bethlehem,  was  favourably  mentioned  and  the  species  nutans 
compared  to  a  “  pensive  cloistered  nun.”  A  lady  who  saw  it  in  my  garden 
once  described  its  colouring  as  akin  to  moonlight,  and  I  think  the 
description  so  good  that  I  mention  it.  In  a  well  known  work  on  flower 
gardening  the  Ornithogalums  of  all  varieties  are  not  recommended  for 
general  planting,  but  the  following  varieties  are  specially  excepted,  and 
are  so  beautiful  that  it  is  surprising  they  are  so  little  known — namely, 
0.  nutans  and  0.  pyramidale.  O.  nutans  I  have  grown  for  many  years, 
and  it  is  so  free  growing  and  increases  so  rapidly  that  it  requires  more 
space  than  I  have  at  command ;  its  flower  is  beautiful  both  in  the 
garden  and  also  for  house  decoration,  and  the  tints  of  the  bells  are  so 
refined  that  they  would  please  the  most  aesthetic  amateur  horticulturist. 

-  Daffodils. — “W.  T.’s”  (page  343)  experience  is  that  of  the 

majority  of  my  friends  who  grow  these  flowers.  I  have  had  gradually 
to  move  my  bulbs  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rose  plants,  as  the 
foliage  interferes  with  dwarf  Roses,  and  the  manure  necessary  for  Roses 
does  not  suit  most  Daffodils.  I  ascribe  the  cause  of  my  Daffodils  having 
flowered  so  badly  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  left  in  the  ground  all 
last  summer.  With  the  intense  drought  then  existing  I  believe  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  lifted  them,  and  after  a  fortnight’s 
exposure  to  the  air  to  have  replanted.  The  great  heat  of  1893  seems  to 
have  also  had  some  bad  influence  on  May-flowering  Tulips,  as  I  lost 
fully  500  of  mine,  some  kind  of  decay  having  caused  the  bulbs  to  entirely 
disappear,  large  blank  spaces  existing  in  places  where  I  had  planted 
some  hundreds.  Those  which  I  bought  last  autumn  from  Mr.  Barr  have 
flowered  very  well.  I  believe  comparatively  few  persons  know 
May-flowering  Tulips  well,  but  from  their  colouring  and  size  of 
flower  they  deserve  general  cultivation,  and  more  attention  from  all 
amateurs. — Chas.  J.  Grahame, 
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-  Saving  Polyanthus  Seed.— In  saving  seeds  of  Polyanthuses 

it  is  a  good  plan  to  select  the  flowers  when  the  plants  are  nearly  past,  as 
crossing  can  then  be  more  effectually  carried  out.  Along  with  other 
good  points  the  flowers  having  six  petals  should  be  chosen.  The 
Hose-in-hose  with  the  Jacks-in-the-green  generally  produce  curious 
examples. — T. 

-  Bably  Blossoms  in  Steawbekbies.— We  find  Laxton’s  1893 

novelty,  Number  One,  some  ten  days  earlier  to  flower  than  any  other  in 
our  large  collection.  The  plants  of  1893  look  remarkably  strong  and 
healthy,  but  the  older  beds  show  the  effect  of  the  drought  in  giving  less 
blossom  than  usual ;  on  the  other  hand  foliage  is  grand,  and  we  expect  a 
moderate  crop  of  large  handsome  fruit.  —  Geo.  Bunyabd  &  Co., 
Maidstone. 

-  Tulipa  Kaufmanni. — This  rare  and  beautiful  species  has 

flowers  as  large  as  a  large  form  of  T.  Gesneriana,  measuring,  when  wide 
open,  7  inches  in  diameter.  Its  colour  is  creamy  yellow,  changing  to 
white  after  it  has  been  open  three  or  four  days.  The  unopened  buds  are 
prettily  marked  with  a  broad  central  line  of  red  and  blush  feathering 
on  the  back  of  the  petals.  It  is  a  distinct  and  evidently  free-growing 
species.  For  its  introduction,  remarked  Mr.  Watson  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  American  “  Garden  and  Forest,”  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  Regel, 
who  found  it  in  Turkestan  in  1877.  Dr.  Baker  says  it  is  as  variable 
in  colour  as  T.  Gesneriana,  ranging  through  various  shades  of  red  and 
yellow  to  white. 

-  Railway  Gaedening. — Year  by  year  may  be  seen  in 

increasing  number  and  variety  a  wonderful  show  of  flowers.  Ferns 
and  shrubs  at  the  little  wayside  station  at  Kingscote,  near  East 
Grinstead,  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Company's  railway.  Last 
year,  says  a  daily  contemporary,  over  5000  potted  plants  were  exhi¬ 
bited  in  rows,  on  stands,  and  on  window-ledges,  grouped  with  elegant 
rockeries  and  borders  of  Ferns  and  fronds.  These  are  all  from  plants 
raised  and  cared  for  during  the  winter  by  the  station  master,  Mr. 
Thomas  Ward,  who  has  been  thirty-six  years  in  the  company’s  service. 
Many  tourists  alight  at  the  station  to  examine  the  plants,  and  Mr.  Ward 
is  always  pleased  to  act  as  cicerone  to  the  appreciative  strangers  or 
neighbours. 

-  Anotheb  Maggot. — Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Twickenham,  told  me 

the  other  day  when  I  called  at  his  nursery,  of  a  maggot  that  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  period  of  the  year  gives  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  Lilies  of 
the  Valley,  and  needs  much  watching.  The  best  trap  to  catch  the 
moths,  which  are  of  a  pale  colour,  is  to  place  a  small  lamp  in  the  midst 
of  a  pan  or  bowl  of  water,  on  the  surface  of  which  is  a  little  oil,  and 
in  that  way  the  insects  are  readily  caught ;  of  course  the  lights  need 
some  top  covering  to  prevent  moisture  falling  on  them.  The  huge 
beds  of  the  splendid  Victoria  Lily  grown  by  the  firm  in  such  admirable 
form  show  no  evidence  of  maggot.  The  heat  of  last  year,  when  ample 
waterings  were  given,  gave  the  roots  just  those  conditions  they  like, 
with  the  result  that  the  leafage  and  spikes  of  bloom  are  finer  than 
ever.  Beds  are  replanted  about  every  eight  years,  and  of  course 
some  are  re-made  every  year,  then  planted  fairly  thin,  yet  how  dense 
they  become  in  a  year  or  two,  and  the  produce  in  flowers  becomes 
remarkable. — D. 

- A  New  Field  foe  Seed  and  Bulb  Geowing. — A  corre¬ 
spondent,  writing  to  the  “  Garden  and  Forest,”  is  of  the  opinion  that 
California  will  be  as  well  known,  within  a  few  years,  for  its  bulbs  and 
seeds  as  it  now  is  for  its  fruits,  as  a  large  part  of  its  flowers  are  Liliaceous, 
and  no  State  in  the  Union  has  such  a  variety  of  flowers  belonging  to  this 
family  as  California.  Watson  says  ;  “  The  order  (Liliacese)  forms  a 
marked  feature  in  the  flora  of  California,”  and  the  same  authority 
gives  119  species,  besides  innumerable  varieties,  as  being  native  to  the 
State.  This  was  in  1880  ;  since  then  many  new  species  have  been  found. 
The  heavy  adobe  soil  seems  intended  for  bulb  growing.  He  thinks  this 
a  promising  field  for  some  enterprising  person.  He  has  seen  Tuberoses 
that  were  left  in  the  ground  by  mistake,  and  when  lifted,  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  over  one  dozen  large-flowering  bulbs  were  found  for  every 
one  planted.  They  had  been  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  would  have 
doubtless  done  much  better  with  proper  cultivation.  Bermuda  Lilies 
were  left  out  in  the  same  neglected  spot  and  give  like  gratifying 
results.  As  there  were  several  hundreds  of  each  originally  planted, 
the  owner’s  negligence  made  a  neat  little  sum.  There  are  some  vege¬ 
table  seed  farms  (or  ranches)  at  Santa  Clara,  and  flower  seeds  are 
grown  near  Ventura.  One  grower  .raised  last  year,  his  first  season, 
nearly  3  tons  of  Sweet  Pea  seed.  This  year  he  has  50  acres  sown  to 
them  ;  47  acres  will  be  devoted  to  the  seed  alone. 


-  Galeopsis  dubia.  —  Mention  of  the  above  in  last  week’s 

Journal  of  Horticulture  is  not  only  interesting,  but  prompts  us  to  take 
greater  interest  in  wild  flowers.  When  at  Leadhills  last  season  I 
observed  along  the  headrig  of  a  Turnip  field,  where  I  tented  my  bees, 
some  beautiful  shades  of  these  flowers,  from  pure  white  to  bright  yellow, 
cerise,  and  mauve. — W.  T.  , 

-  Geeen-tinted  Daffodils.— For  some  years  past  I  have 

observed  a  changing  of  pure  yellow  Daffodils  into  green  and  green 
stripes.  When  at  Crawford  lately  I  saw  many  pure  green  ones.  I  took 
a  sample  with  the  intention  of  forwarding  it  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  placing  it  in  water  on  the  20th.  When 
examining  it  on  the  23rd  it  appeared  suffused  too  much  with  yellow  to 
be  of  any  interest,  so  returned  it  to  the  water.  After  it  had  stood  a 
fortnight  it  was  changed  to  a  yellow. — T. 

-  The  Cuckoo  in  London.  —  Mr.  Henry  Bax  writes  from 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  May  6th: — “At  10.10  this  morning  I  distinctly 
heard  the  repeated  call  of  the  cuckoo  in  the  grounds  of  this  neighbour¬ 
hood.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  some  lads  imitating  the  bird,  but  I  soon 
distinguished  it  was  the  natural  voice  of  the  cuckoo ;  and  I  noticed 
people  on  the  pavement  stopped  to  listen  to  it.  Is  it  not  an  unusual 
thing  for  this  bird  to  be  heard  in  the  middle  of  London  ?  ”  “  J.  A.  C.” 
also  writes  that  he  heard  the  cuckoo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  about  10  o’clock.” 

-  Dundee  Hoeticultueal  Association.  —  The  monthly 

meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Friday  evening  in  last 
week,  Mr.  Robert  Wilkie,  the  President,  in  the  chair.  A  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  John  Stewart,  F.B.S.,  Letham  Mill,  Arbroath,  on  “The 
Honey  Bee.”  After  referring  to  the  order  to  which  the  insect  belonged, 
he  proceeded  to  give  an  instructive  address  on  the  physiology  of  the 
bee,  and  its  mode  of  extracting  and  storing  honey.  The  lecture  was 
rendered  all  the  more  interesting  by  the  aid  of  numerous  diagrams, 
showing  the  anatomy  of  the  insect  in  its  various  stages,  the  diagrams 
being  lent  by  Mr.  Brebner,  Rector  of  the  Harris  Academy. 

-  Impoeted  Apples. — We  learn  from  some  tables  published  in 

the  last  report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Nova  Scotia  that 
“  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  Apples  imported  into  Britain  during 
twelve  years  from  the  United  States,  was  nearly  7,000,000.  Canada 
furnished  during  the  same  period  2,170,000  barrels.  From  the  States 
the  largest  number  of  barrels  imported  in  any  one  year  was  1,169  280  in 
1880-81 ;  the  smallest  number,  70,229  in  1883-4.  Canada  sent  the 
largest  number,  407,806  in  1891-2,  and  the  smallest  number  11,203  in 
1883-4.  Liverpool  is  the  great  Apple  market,  no  fewer  than  9l7,636 
barrels  being  imported  in  1891-92.  In  the  same  year  221,366  barrels 
were  imported  into  London,  282,653  into  Glasgow,  and  26,892  into 
various  other  ports — the  gross  total  for  1892-93  from  the  States  and  the 
Canadian  provinces  being  1,450,336  barrels.” 

- Cheysanthemums  Coeonaeium  Peincess  May  and  Duke 

OF  Yoek. — Of  the  many  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  that  were  shown  at 
the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Auricula  Society,  held  on  Saturday  last  in 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  the  above  were  two  of 
the  most  beautiful.  Several  large  bunches  of  cut  flowers  were  exhibited 
by  the  raiser,  Mr.  H.  Brownhill,  Mayfield,  and  Broad  Road  Nurseries 
Sale.  They  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  were  very  much 
admired.  They  belong  to  the  Coronarium  or  Crown  Daisy  section,  and 
anyone  who  has  not  seen  those  new  varieties  could  scarcely  imagine  how 
much  superior  they  are  to  the  old  ones.  Both  varieties  are  single 
flowered.  Princess  May  is  white  with  a  yellow  disc,  and  Duke  of  York 
is  a  very  bright  clear  yellow.  The  individual  flowers  of  both  kinds 
would  average  3  inches  in  diameter  ,*  the  petals  are  broad,  and  overlap 
each  other  so  as  to  form  perfectly  circular  flowers.  In  the  old  varieties 
the  disc  was  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  flower,  and  appeared  to  he 
out  of  proportion  to  the  petals ;  but  in  these  new  varieties  it  is  not  so 
noticeable  owing  to  the  increased  length  of  the  petals.  They  are  very 
useful  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  which  keep  fresh  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden.  Plants  raised  from 
seed  sown  early  in  the  season  and  planted  outside  in  well  prepared  soil 
about  2  feet  apart  make  large  and  handsome  plants  and  flower  most 
profusely.  The  type  has  been  so  well  fixed  by  careful  hybridising  and 
selection  that  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  come  true  from  seed.  When 
a  particularly  choice  variety  is  selected  it  may  easily  be  retained  by 
propagating  it  by  means  of  cuttings  in  the  autumn  and  wintering 
them  in  a  cool  house  or  pit,  where  they  would  be  safe  from  frost.— 
W.  Neild,  F.R.H.S; 
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- The  Weather  in  Scotland. — In  South-east  Forfarshire  the 

weather  has  been  of  a  very  stormy  nature  for  the  past  few  days,  with 
strong  gales  accompanied  with  snow  and  hail.  On  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  the  snow  lay  on  the  hills  in  Forfar,  Fifeshire,  till  mid-day,  and 
presented  a  very  wintery  appearance. — J.  M.  C. 

-  April  Weather  in  Hertfordshire. — Mr.  E,  Wallis,  The 

Gardens,  Hamels  Park,  Buntingford,  writes; — “The  weather  during  the 
past  month  has  been  for  the  most  part  suitable  alike  for  all  gardening 
and  farming  operations.  A  good  deal  of  bright  sun  and  a  fair  amount 
of  rainfall  have  been  experienced,  whilst  frosts  on  the  whole  have 
not  been  excessive,  except  in  low,  wet  places.  I  never  remember  seeing 
vegetation  so  forward.  Eain  has  fallen  on  ten  days  during  the  month  ; 
maximum  in  any  twenty-four  hours  was  0'45  inch  on  the  24th ;  minimum 
in  any  twenty-four  hours  was  0  01  on  the  6th.  Total  rainfall  during  the 
month  1  42,  against  O'll  of  1893.” 

- April  Weather  in  Stirlingshire. — Mr.  G.  M'Dougall, 

Ravenna  Cottage,  Stirling,  writes  “  The  total  rainfall  for  the  last 
month  was  1-787  inch,  which  fell  on  twenty  days  ;  greatest  fall  in  one 
day,  0264  inch  on  the  17th.  Frost  was  recorded  on  three  nights 
only.  The  highest  maxima  was  68-2°  on  the  28th ;  the  highest 
minima  47-7°  on  the  29th.  The  lowest  maxima  was  47  3°  on  the 
6th  ;  the  lowest  minima  29-9°  on  the  Ist.  Mean  maximum,  56-8“ ; 
mean  minimum,  38-7°.  A  severe  thunderstorm  passed  over  this  district 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  when  rain  to  the  amount  of  0-152  inch  fell 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On  Friday  morning  last  some  of  the 
higher  Bens  had  received  a  fresh  covering  of  snow.” 

-  Old  Trees  at  Hampton  Court.— The  huge  skeleton  Oak 

referred  to  last  week  by  a  correspondent  which  he  found  in  the  Home 
Park  at  Hampton  Court,  is  not  the  only  fine  vegetable  ruin,  for  there 
are  not  far  off  some  grand  old  Elm  trunks  that  indicate  great  age, 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  Oak  is  the  eldest  and  may  have  been 
plantei  1000  years  ago.  It  was  so  unfortunate  a  year  or  two  ago  to  be 
set  on  fire,  some  boys  having  thoughtlessly  collected  some  refuse  and 
made  a  fire  within  its  capacious  trunk.  Happily  the  fire  was  put  out 
before  much  harm  was  done.  It  is  only  those  patriarchs  amongst  trees 
which  deserve  our  veneration  as  much  as  they  excite  our  admiration. 
The  Lime  trees  which  form  the  grand  avenues  in  the  park  are 
unhappily  dying  fast.  It  would  be  well  to  try  the  effects  of  hard 
beheading  on  one  entire  avenue  just  to  see  whether  the  new  growth 
created  would  not  also  endow  the  dying  trees  with  new  life  and 
vitality. — D. 

-  Plums. — One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  season  is  found  less  in 

the  immense  set  of  fruit  on  Plum  trees  than  in  the  fact  that  some  sorts, 
usually  very  shy,  are  fruiting  freely.  Whilst  the  drought  and  heat  of 
last  year  made  us  to  suffer  in  so  many  ways,  in  very  many  other  ways 
are  we  reaping  results  of  an  unexpected  kind.  Thus  in  a  large  market 
orchard  the  other  day  I  saw  a  number  of  old  trees  of  Washington  Plum 
that  had,  so  said  the  grower,  hardly  borne  a  fruit  since  he  planted  them, 
and  now  they  are  carrying  good  crops.  Of  course  there  is  the  critical 
atoning  period  to  pass  through,  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
fruits  are  safe.  That  we  may  have  an  immense  Plum  crop  seems  to  be 
30  probable  that  thinning  may  well  take  place  early.  Our  market 
growers  would  perhaps  object,  as  not  paying,  but  these  tremendous 
crops  cripple  trees  for  some  two  or  three  years,  and  thus  we  either 
have  a  Plum  glut  or  no  crop  at  all.  We  have  much  to  learn  yet  ere 
we  can  hope  to  correct  a  form  or  habit  of  cropping  that  is  so  very 
unsatisfactory . — D. 

-  Tecophilea  cyanoorocus.—“ Suburban”  writes:  I  have 

several  times  seen  this  beautiful  plant,  commonly  called  the  Chilian 
Crocus,  in  flower  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  send  you  the  following 
clipping  from  an  American  contemporary  which  recently  came  to 
hand  : — “The  Chilian  Crocus  is  a  charming  little  gem  of  the  purest, 
deepest  gentian  blue.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  short  scapes,  and  the 
six  petals  form  an  erect,  partly  spreading  flower  about  2  inches  long, 
dark  blue,  with  white  markings  at  the  base.  Herr  Leichtlin  has,  I 
believe,  developed  other  forms  with  more  white  in  the  petals.  It  is 
difldcult  to  see  how  the  typical  form  could  be  improved.  It  is  of  a  rare 
colour  in  flowers,  and  much  easier  than  a  Gentian  to  establish.  T.  cyano- 
crocus  is  not  a  recent  introduction,  but  is  still  scarce  enough  to  be 
classed  among  those  bulbs  with  which  growers  do  not  care  to  try 
hazardous  experiments,  and  hence  its  extent  of  hardiness  is  not  fully 
known.”  According  to  my  experience  this  beautiful  bulbous  plant  is 
best  grown  in  a  pot  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse. 
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-  Rhododendron  Hi^lEne  Schifpner. — Messrs.  W.  Clibran 

and  Sons  send  us  a  photograph  of  the  new  white-flowered  hardy  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  H^l^oe  Schiffner,  for  which  Mr.  J.  E.  T.  Seidel,  Dresden,  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last 
year  ;  and  observe  : — “  In  our  opinion  it  is  by  far  the  finest  pure  white 
hardy  Rhododendron  yet  introduced.  The  trusses  are  of  enormous  size, 
globular  in  form,  and  of  the  purest  white,  without  stain  or  marking, 
and  with  white  filaments.  The  individual  pips  are  of  great  size  and 
extraordinary  substance,  and  not  of  delicate  texture,  like  the  older 
white-flowered  kinds.  The  plant  is  of  compact  and  bushy  habit  with 
deep  green  foliage,  and  produces  its  flowers  with  remarkable  freedom, 
each  shoot  being  terminated  with  a  head  of  flowers,  the  whole  plant 
forming  a  dense  pure  white  mass.  The  plants  from  which  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  were  flowered  in  a  cool  house,  and  not  forced  rapidly. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  will  be  sought  after  by 
lovers  of  this  useful  and  highly  esteemed  class  of  plants.”  [The 
photograph  admirably  represents  the  sturdiness  and  floriferousness  of 
this  beautiful  Rhododendron.] 

-  Earl’S  Court  Exhibition. — At  one  o’clock  on  Saturday 

last  the  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Earl’s  Court  was  opened  by  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
Lady  Mayoress  and  a  number  of  friends.  Mr.  H.  Percy  Dodson,  the 
Managing  Director,  met  the  party,  and  amongst  those  present  were  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  Baron  de  Reuter,  Lord  Cheylesmore,  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  G.C.M  G.,  C.B., 
High  Commissioner  for  Canada  ;  Sir  Charles  Milo,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
Agent- General  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  and 
Sir  Edward  Hill,  K.C.B.,  M.P.  Horticulture  as  an  industry  is  not  so 
well  represented  as  it  was  at  the  two  previous  Exhibitions,  but  still  the 
skill  of  the  gardener  stands  out  pre-eminently.  The  under-cover 
garden  has  been  re-constructed.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  large  fountain, 
made  by  Messrs.  F.  Rosher&  Co.,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  and  this  through 
the  summer  will  add  a  charm  to  the  already  beautiful  display.  The 
beds  at  present  are  planted  with  Palms,  Rhododendrons,  Fuchsias, 
Marguerites,  Lilies,  Spiraeas,  and  Cinerarias,  while  a  few  are  filled  with 
Mignonette,  which  fills  the  air  with  a  delightful  fragrance.  The 
grounds,  too,  are  well  laid  out,  there  being  numerous  geometrical 
flower  beds  filled  with  various  summer  blooming  plants.  A  large  tent 
has  been  erected,  and  in  this  a  series  of  flower  shows  will  be  held  whilst 
the  Exhibition  remains  open.  On  Saturday  last  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
Long  Ditton,  had  this  marquee  to  themselves,  having  arranged  a 
magnificent  display  of  Tulips  and  other  hardy  flowers.  As  on  previous 
occasions,  some  greenhouses  and  horticultural  sundries  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Exhibition  buildings,  and  as  the  summer  advances  it  is  probable 
that  more  will  be  forthcoming.  Me«sr8.  Ransome,  Sims  &  Jefferies, 
Orwell  Works,  Ipswich,  have  a  stand  of  lawn  mowers,  and  Messrs. 
Sam  Deards  &  Co.,  Harlow,  exhibit  greenhouses  with  appliances. 
Summer  houses  are  shown  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Riley  of  Herne  Hill,  and 
Messrs.  Heathman  &  Son  have  a  number  of  their  useful  ladders. 


EARLY  FLOWERINa  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  flowering  trees  is  Amelaachier 
canadensis.  I  believe  its  common  name  is  the  Snowy  Meapilus,  a  very 
fitting  one  too,  for  when  in  flower  it  has  the  appearance  of  being 
loaded  with  snow,  while  the  under  side  of  its  leaves  appear  to 
have  hoar  frost  on  them.  Why  this  beautiful  tree  is  not  more 
often  seen  in  pleasure  grounds  is  difficult  to  understand ;  it  cannot 
be  on  account  of  its  being  a  “  miffy  ”  plant,  for  it  will  flourish 
in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  It  certainly  does  like  a  moderately 
light  rich  soil,  and  no  doubt  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  somewhat 
sheltered  situation,  but  neither  of  these  are  indispensable ;  therefore 
no  one  need  hesitate  about  planting  it.  There  is  another  species  called 
A.  botryapium,  but  this  is  not  so  showy  or  free  flowering  as  A.  cana¬ 
densis.  I  think  they  look  best  as  standards,  but  if  grown  as  bushes 
they  are  very  effective. 

1  might  here  mention  two  other  most  beautiful  shrubs  just  now  at 
their  best — namely,  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda  and  Spiraea  Thunbergi, 
both  of  which  are  delightful  but  quite  different  in  character.  The 
former  grows  from  12  to  16  feet  high,  while  the  latter  only  reaches 
the  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  therefore  the  latter  provides  a  charming  little 
shrub  for  edging  the  taller  forms.  What  a  number  of  beautiful  and 
useful  varieties  there  are  in  the  Spiriea  family.  We  are  now  enjoying 
the  popular  S.  japonica,  which  is  being  forced  together  with 
the  more  recently  introduced  S.  astilboides,  which  I  think  one  of  the 
very  beat,  for  it  forces  capitally.  After  the  forced  plants  are  over 
they  are  succeeded  by  those  in  the  border,  where  they  flourish  in  a  moat 
remarkable  manner.  Then  we  shall  be  having  S,  aruncus  ;  this  will  be 
followed  by  the  shrubby  varieties,  and  so  on  till  autumn,  when  many 
of  them  are  charming  with  their  beautiful  foliage. — Thos.  Arnold. 
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CUCLOGYNE  MOSSI^. 


A  PLANT  of  this  Dew  aod  distinct  Coelogyne  was  exhibited  by 
J.  S.  Moss,  Esq.,  Winter’s  Hill,  Bishops  Walthana,  Hants,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  March  13tb,  on 
which  occasion  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  it.  As  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  illustration  (fig.  59),  the  flowers  are 
borne  in  racemes.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  as  is  the  lip, 
with  the  exception  of  a  yellow  margin  in  the  throat.  It  is  reported 
that  this  Coelogyne  was  sent  to  Mr.  Moss  from  the  Neilgherry 
district  of  India  in  1887.  A  plant  flowered  in  1890,  but  it  has  only 
recently  been  named. 

Cultural  Notes  on  Orchids. 

The  present  is  a  very  busy  season  for  Orchid  growers,  a  good 
deal  of  repotting  and  re-arranging  being  necessary.  Insects,  too, 
must  be  vigorously  attacked  at  every  possible  occasion  before  the 
new  growths  are  far  ad'^anced.  Thrips,  black  and  yellow,  are  very 
troublesome  enemies,  their  marvellous  fecundity  and  activity 
rendering  them  the  most  difficult  pest  the  Orchid  grower  has  to 
contend  with.  The  black  kind  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  but  the 
yellow  is  far  more  destructive.  The  latter  is  very  partial  to  Masde- 
vallias,  the  richly  coloured  flowers  of  M.  Harryana,  M.  Veitchi,  and 
others  of  that  type  being  often  marred  by  this  insidious  little  foe. 

If  only  a  few  insects  are  present  they  may  be  kept  in  check  by 
sponging,  and  a  little  sulphur  dusted  about  the  young  growths  is 
also  a  deterrent.  When,  however,  they  are  in  strong  force  more 
drastic  measures  are  needed,  and  nothing  short  of  repeated  fumi¬ 
gations  will  effectually  subdue  them.  There  are  several  preparations 
now  advertised  that  are  much  safer  in  use  and  more  affective  for 
this  purpose  than  tobacco  paper,  and  a  choice  from  these  can  easily 
be  made.  It  is  much  better  to  fumigate  twice  or  even  three  times 
in  succession  than  to  give  one  strong  dose.  The  insects  are  more 
surely  destroyed  with  less  risk  of  injury  to  the  plants.  See  that 
the  foliage  is  dry  before  fumigating,  and  choose  a  calm  evening  for 
the  operation.  Ventilate  and  shade  early  the  next  morning,  and 
after  the  last  fumigating  have  each  plant  carefully  cleaned  as  recently 
advised.  Woodlice  may  be  trapped  in  pieces  of  Potato,  or  better 
still  in  pots  filled  loosely  with  dry  sphagnum  moss,  placed  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  possible,  and  examined  daily. 

Cattleyas  and  Laalias  that  flower  in  the  summer  and  autumn  on 
the  current  year’s  growth,  as  Cattleyas  aurea  and  Gaskelliana  and 
Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa,  must  be  potted  at  once  if  not  already  done. 

C.  Mossiae,  C.  Mendelli,  and  others  now  flowering  from  the  old 
pseudo-bulbs,  must  be  seen  to  when  the  blossoms  fade.  Dendrobiums 
as  they  go  out  of  flower  should  have  attention,  giving  less  root 
room  to  such  species  as  D.  Wardianum  and  D.  Bensonise,  with 
small  closely  packed  roots,  than  to  stronger  rooters,  as  D.  nobile 
and  D.  Brymerianum.  When  there  are  strong  plants  of  D.  nobile, 

D.  Pierardi,  and  similar  species,  and  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
stock,  young  plants  may  be  easily  raised  by  cutting  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  in  convenient  lengths  and  laying  them  in  pans  or  boxes  on 
sphagnum  moss.  Keep  this  constantly  moist  in  a  warm,  shady 
position. 

In  arranging  the  plants  for  their  season’s  growth  give  Den¬ 
drobiums  the  lightest  and  sunniest  place  as  near  to  the  glass  as 
possible.  When  there  are  central  and  side  stages  use  the  former 
for  large  plants  of  such  species  as  Lselia  purpurata,  Cattleya 
bicolor,  Cymbidiums  Lowianum  and  giganteum,  Aerides,  Vandas, 
or  Saccolabiums.  Smaller  growing  Cattlevas,  Coelogynes,  and  the 
usual  pseudo-bulbous  section,  such  as  Oncidiums,  Brassias,  and 
others,  can  be  placed  on  the  side  stages.  Shady  corners  may  be 
occupied  by  B  illeas  and  Warcewiczellas,  or  if  these  are  not  grown 
Coelogyne  cristata  and  Cypripediums.  Angrsecum  sesquipedale  will 
flourish  in  a  drier  atmosphere  than  most  Orchids  if  well  supplied 
with  water  at  the  roots. 

Odontoglossum  houses  having  any  but  a  north  aspect  will 
require  some  permanent  shading,  the  ordinary  blinds  being 
insufficient  to  keep  the  temperature  down  in  summer.  This  can  be 
procured  cheaply  from  dealers  in  horticultural  sundries,  or  if  a 
home-made  article  is  desired  stiff  flour  paste  mixed  with  a  little 
whiting  and  tinted  green  will  be  serviceable.  This  may  be  applied 
with  an  ordinary  brush,  and  if  gone  over  before  it  dries  with  an 
old  painters’  stippler  or  even  a  half  worn  sweeping  brush,  it  will 
make  the  shading  more  even  and  improve  the  appearance.  The 
flower  spikes  on  Odontoglossums  should  not  be  retained  long 


enough  to  distress  the  plants.  This  they  will  do  if  left  on  until 
the  blossoms  fade,  especially  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  shrivelled 
bulbs  that  start  weakly  will  be  the  consequence.  Three  weeks  are 
quite  long  enough  to  keep  the  spikes  on  the  plants,  and  they  will 
in  many  cases  last  for  another  fortnight  if  cut  and  placed  in 
water. — H.  R.  R. 

Orchids  at  Chelsea. 

As  on  previous  occasions  Mr.  W.  Bull  has  now  on  view  a  fine 
display  of  Orchids  at  his  nursery.  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  and  the 
exhibition  will  be  open  until  August.  Last  year  there  were  many 
new,  rare,  and  beautiful  species  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
but  the  display  could  not  be  placed  on  a  parallel  with  the  show  this 
season.  At  the  present  time  there  are  thousands  of  spikes  of 
Orchid  blooms,  comprising  many  gems  of  this  family  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  or  so  the  hundreds  of  Cattleyas  and  Lselias, 
which  are  now  developing  flowers,  will  enhance  the  already  striking 
effect  with  their  richly  coloured  blooms. 

The  principal  show  house  is  a  large  span-roof  structure,  and  the 
Orchids  are  arranged  with  Palms  and  other  foliage  as  well  as 
flowering  plants.  As  already  hinted  the  Cattleyas  are  not  yet 
expanded  in  large  numbers,  but  the  flowers  that  are  open  stand  out 
prominently  amongst  the  rest.  C.  Mossiae  Chelsoni  is  a  very  fine 
form,  and  arrests  attention  by  reason  of  its  distinctiveness,  the 
same  applying  to  C.  Mendelli  Alexandra.  The  last  named  is  a 
splendid  flower  of  a  delicate  colour,  which  always  commands 
admiration.  C.  Mendelli  superba,  too,  is  deserving  of  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  the  flowers  of  this  being  unusually  large  and  richly 
coloured.  As  a  contrast  to  the  latter  C.  Mendelli  Venus  may  be 
noted,  the  blooms  of  this  being  of  a  charming  light  sha  le,  with  a 
beautifully  crimped  lip.  Some  magnificent  fjrms  of  Las  ia  purpurata 
are  developing  blooms,  one  of  the  best  being  L.  purpurata  gigantea 
purpurea.  The  flowers  of  this  are  large  and  well  coloured,  the  lip 
being  purplish  crimson.  Cymbidiums  are  well  represented,  some 
huge  plants  of  C.  Lowianum  producing  a  large  number  of  racemes 
of  flowerrJ.  A  very  distinct  and  rare  form  is  C.  Lowianum  eximium, 
the  petals  of  this  kind  having  a  purplish  tint,  showing  up  con¬ 
spicuously  against  the  flowers  of  the  type. 

Among  Cypripediums  the  well-known  C.  Chamberlainianum  is 
in  excellent  condition,  and  the  charming  C.  Exul  is  flowering  freely. 
A  splendid  form  is  C.  caudatum  nigrum,  the  petals  of  this  variety 
being  unusually  dark  coloured,  hence  its  latter  appellation.  Of 
Oncidiums  the  beautiful  0.  Marshallianum,  with  huge  spikes  of  its 
bright  yellow  flowers,  made  a  charming  display,  plants  of  this 
species  being  arranged  at  each  end  of  the  structure,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  large  mirrors.  The  reflection  in  the  glass  adds 
a  charm  which  visitors  will  readily  realise.  Oncidium  macranthum 
hastiferum  is  very  fine,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  O.  Schlimi. 
The  scarlet  Odontoglossum  Noezlianum  makes  itself  conspicuous 
by  reason  of  its  showy  blooms,  which  can  be  easily  discerned,  even 
if  rather  less  in  size  than  many  others.  Masdevallias,  too,  are 
numerous,  and  some  exceedingly  choice  Trichophilias  are  noticeable. 
Many  more  Orchids  are  in  bloom  in  this  structure,  including  some 
fine  plants  of  Thunia  alba,  and  the  rare  Epidendrum  Wallisi,  the 
whole,  as  before  remarked,  being  most  effective. 

In  another  long  span-roof  house  there  is  a  magnificent  display 
of  Odontoglossums.  There  are  about  500  spikes  of  bloom,  these 
forming  a  miniature  floral  forest.  Among  them,  too,  are  some 
exceptionally  fine  forms.  O.  polyxanthum  has  large  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers,  while  O.  Andersonianum  is  remat  kably  good, 
the  flowers  being  large  and  richly  spotted.  The  popular  0.  crispum 
varies  considerably,  and  amongst  the  scores  of  spikes  are  many 
bearing  unusually  fine  flowers,  with  crisped  edges  and  beautifully 
tinted  petals.  All  are  good,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
individualise  many,  but  mention  should  be  made  of  O.  crispum 
purpureum.  A  plant  of  0.  luteo-purpureum  nobilis,  carrying 
seventeen  flowers  of  an  extraordinary  size,  attracted  notice  ;  and 
O.  triumphans  is  represented  in  various  forms.  Hundreds  of 
flowers  on  plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  are  also  expanding. 
Altogether  Mr.  Bull  has  this  year  eclipsed  himself  in  the  matter  of 
providing  an  exhibition  of  choice  Orchids,  and  admirers  of  these 
plants  should  pay  a  visit  during  the  next  few  weeks  to  the  well- 
known  establishment  at  Chelsea. 


ENGLISH  TULIPS. 

Whether  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  hardy  flowers  of  early 
summer,  the  florists’  Tulips,  as  raised  chiefly  and  grown  almost 
exclusively  in  this  country,  will  become  popular  in  the  same  sense 
as  some  other  florists’  flowers  are  is  more  than  doubtful  ;  but  there 
is  hope  that  their  claims  to  attention  will  not  be  so  completely 
ignored  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  comparatively  recent 
past.  These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  the  southern  parts 
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of  England,  for  in  the  north  there  have  always  been  a  number  of 
connoisseurs  who  have  devoted  great  attention  to  and  derived  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  pleasure  from  their  Tulip  beds  and  shows. 

That  a  revival  in  public  interest  is  being  awakened  in  these 
brilliant,  chaste,  and  refined  flowers  is  apparent.  Information 
respecting  them  is  more  generally  sought  for,  and  a  demand  for 
bulbs  of  approved  varieties  is  springing  up.  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  with 
his  acute  intnitiveness  and  boundless  energy,  is  trying  to  meet  the 
demand  (or  shall  we  say  create  it  ?)  by  increasing  his  supplies,  and 
amateurs  who  have  become  fascinated  by  their  flowers  are 
influencing  others  in  the  same  direction,  while  the  once  seldom- 
heard-of  florists’  Tulips  are  now  recognised  b}’^  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  True,  the  southern  shows  of  these  flowers 
have  been  small  and  exhibitors  few ;  hut  cultivators  may 
increase  in  number  and  exhibitions  in  magnitude,  j’^st  as  has 
been  the  case  with  Auriculas.  Twenty  years  ago  the  whole  of 


art  by  the  rich  lustrous  glow  of  colours — never  called  gaudy— in  the 
famous  stained  glass  windows  in  our  grand  old  cathedrals.  Just  as 
these  monuments  of  art,  these  beautiful  combinations  of  richness 
with  delicacy,  and  the  lessons  they  teach,  are  by  universal  consent 
regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  noble  erections  that  contain  them — so 
are  the  richest  and  most  refined  of  Tulips  worthy  of  the  gardens 
they  adorn,  and  of  the  fostering  care  of  those  who  can  admire  the 
most  beautiful  blendings  of  Isature  and  Art — the  elemental  colours 
of  the  mysterious  laboratory  disposed  and  fixed  by  the  intellect  of 
man.  Florists’  Tulips  are  intellectual  flowers,  so  are  hosts  of  others  ; 
but  few  if  any  there  are  which  embody  so  many  long  years  of 
watchful  care  in  aiding  their  development. 

Tulip  shows  have  done  much  to  teach  those  who  visit  them 
wherein  the  beauty  consists  of  the  blooms  that  stir  the  souls  of  those 
who  love  because  they  understand  them.  But  the  lesson  is  only 
slowly  learned  by  a  mere  inspection,  and  a  master  mind  is  needed,  an 


■j 
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the  Auriculas  exhibited  in  London  could  have  been  displayed  on 
a  moderate  sized  dining  table,  but  now  twenty  such  tables  would 
not  be  adequate  for  their  accommodation.  The  increase  has  been 
still  greater  in  Carnations,  and  now  Violas  and  Pansies  appear  to 
be  making  similar  progress,  while  the  dainty  Pinks  are  no  longer  to 
be  ignored.  “  Yes,”  it  may  be  said,  “  but  look  at  the  difference 
between  such  flowers  as  those  in  chasteness  and  charm  with  the 
bold  glowing  Tulips.”  Are  they  bolder  than  Dahlias,  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  or  Pieonies  ?  yet  have  not  these  increased  in 
favour  ?  Then  why  not  Tulips  ? 

It  is  just  a  question  of  education.  No  one  can  become  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  these,  in  their  way,  incomparable  flowers  who  does  not 
understand  them.  It  is  only  by  knowing  them,  their  points,  pro¬ 
perties,  and  wonderful  characteristics  that  English  Tulips  can  be 
fully  appreciated.  Then  it  is  that  the  so-called  gaudiness  disappears, 
and  is  supplanted  by  brilliancy,  and  such  translucency  in  colouration 
as  can  nowhere  else  be  found  in  Nature,  and  is  only  approached  in 


expert  floral  teacher  to  demonstrate  to  others  what  is  to  him  so  clear, 
yet  to  them  still  vague  and  obscure.  The  writing  of  essays  and  the 
reading  of  papers  may  accomplish  something,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  a 
great  deal ;  but  more  might  be  learnt  in  an  hour  from  say  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner  in  an  explanatory  discourse  with  typical  flowers  as 
illustrative  than  in  a  shoal  of  paper  description.  Possibly  the  time 
may  come  when  an  idea  of  this  kind  will  be  considered  by  authori¬ 
ties  capable  of  carrying  it  out,  that  is  if  a  desire  exists  in  this 
direction.  When  such  desire  is  apparent  in  reference  to  any  section 
or  aspect  of  gardening,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  appears 
ready  to  give  ear  to  it,  and  to  do  what  is  practicable  in  obtaining  and 
dispensing  instruction  bearing  on  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in 
any  department  of  the  art  over  which  it  so  worthily  presides.  It  is 
clearly  the  desire  of  the  Society  to  do  this,  and  perhaps  the  time  may 
come  when  it  will  afford  through  one  of  its  expert  coadjutors  uselul 
elucidatory  object  lessons  on  the  merits  and  objects,  the  peculiarities 
and  charms  of  florists’  Tulips. 
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So  long  as  public  teaching  of  that  nature  is  unavailable,  those 
who  need  light  on  the  subject  must  seek  for  it  and  find  it  in  the  best 
way  they  can.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  private  schools  for 
instruction  to  be  found  is  a  Tulip  bed,  not  a  mere  mass  of  flaming 
flowers  such  as  may  be  seen  in  hundreds  of  gardens  ;  but  a  genuine 
canvas-covered  Tulip  bed,  planted  on  recognised  cross  lines  of 
seven  bulbs  in  a  row,  no  more  and  no  lees,  of  bizarres,  bybloemens, 
roses,  and  so  on  from  end  to  end,  every  variety  cherished  for  some 
precious  possession,  and  of  course  all  named.  But  not  named  in  the 
bed — that  would  not  be  in  order,  perhaps  it  would  reveal  too  much. 
The  bed  is  for  the  plants  and  the  book  for  the  names.  True  the 
rows  are  numbered,  or  every  fifth  may  be  to  facilitate  convenience 
of  reference  to  any  particular  flower ;  but  if  some  accident  should 
happen,  and  the  numbeis  get  displaced,  nothing  is  lost  but  a  little 
time,  for  every  row  is  entered  in  the  book,  and  every  bulb  in  the  row, 
so  that  each  variety  can  be  identified  frc  m  the  moment  of  planting  to 
lifting.  Then  come  the  trays,  the  resting  beds  we  may  call  them, 
in  which  every  variety  has  its  rest,  its  little  square,  and  all  numbered 
in  turn.  Tulip  growing  teaches  exact  methods,  confusion  would 
lead  to  a  calamity  almost,  or  at  least  involve  tedious  work  in 
rectification. 

But  Tulip  beds  are  not  everywhere  to  be  found.  We  may  have 
to  travel  miles  to  see  one.  A  hundred  miles  would  be  a  short  journey 
to  the  votary  ;  but  to  the  novice  there  is  the  freshness  of  novelty  to 
repay  him,  and  he  discovers  how  much  there  is  to  learn,  also  what  a 
fund  of  interest  'I  ulips  possess,  and  the  extraordinary  pleasure  they 
give  to  their  owners.  The  writer  has  now  had  four  Tulip  lessons, 
and  is  beginning  to  feel  like  one  of  the  seifs  that  has  been  for  years 
in  the  same  dress — the  breeder  stage — and  just  beginning  to  “  break” 
into  the  new  life,  like  the  butterfly  from  the  chrysalis,  only  some  of 
these  chrysalid  Tulips  are  superlatively  charming,  while  deponent  is 
exactly  the  reverse. 

Four  lessons  in  as  many  years,  and  the  dates  impart  a  lesson, 
flhe  first  visit  was  June  6th,  1891,  the  second  June  3rd,  1892,  the 
third  April  29th,  1893,  and  the  last  May  5th,  1894.  fl'his  at  once 
indicates  the  relative  earliness  and  lateness  of  the  seasons,  for 
Tulips  are  emphatically  children  of  the  sun,  and  come  only  at  his 
bidding.  Sometimes  they  come  quickly  too,  and  this  brings  into 
relief  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  fixing  the  date  of  the  shows. 
This  year’s  show  at  Westminster  must  be  too  late  for  southerners 
generally.  The  bed  visited  in  Sussex  (Dr.  Hogg’s)  was  waning 
last  Saturday,  the  freshness  having  departed  fiom  most  of  the 
flowers  ;  they  were  by  no  means  equal  to  last  year’s  form  a  week 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  were  in  fact  very  much  in  the  same 
condition  as  was  ihe  case  a  month  later  in  1891. 

The  Doctor  has  been  adding  to  his  collection  somewhat,  having 
procured  some  of  the  varieties,  rectified  and  breeders,  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Petersfield.  The  former  are  of 
great  promise,  not  only  by  their  colours  and  clearness  but  their 
sturdy  vigour.  There  is  nothing  “  miify  ”  about  them,  yet  nothing 
lacking  in  refinement.  As  an  instance  of  the  deep  rooted  love 
Mr.  I  loyd  had  for  these  flowers,  this  gentleman,  when  business 
urgently  called  him  to  Canada,  chose  his  time  so  that  he  could 
take  his  collection  with  him,  enjoy  and  watch  the  progress  of  the 
flowers  from  the  breeder  stage,  and  bring  his  precious  bulbs  home 
again.  More  than  once  they  thus  crossed  the  sea,  and  perhaps 
benefited  by  the  change  as  denoted  by  the  present  constitution  of  the 
plants.  A  famous  Manchester  grower  who  benefits  by  a  sojourn  by 
the  sea  yearly,  it  is  said,  takes  his  Tulips  with  him  in  the  hope  that 
the  change  will  do  them  good.  And  this  said  “Manchester  man” 
thought  nothing  of  rushing  a  few  hundred  miles  to  and  fro  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  inspect  and  obtain  a  share  of  Mr.  Lloyd’s  much- 
prized  varieties.  When  a  really  good  collection  of  Tulips  is  in  the 
market  it  would  seem  as  if  all  the  world  of  fanciers  were  after  it,  and 
the  disposal  can  only  be  determined  by  amicable  division,  so  strong  is 
the  desire  for  their  possession.  The  outside  world  cannot  understand 

this,  simply  because  outsiders — the  unlearned  in  Tulip  attributes _ do 

not  understand  what  is  to  the  cognoscenti  the  rarest  gems  in  the 
floral  world. 

As  there  are  always  novices,  and  always  will  be,  it  may  be  well 
to  tell  those  of  them  who  care  to  know  what  one  of  the  tribe  has 
learned  about  breeder  and  rectified  flowers  in  the  different  sections. 
The  former  are  the  first  flowers  from  seed,  and  are  yellow,  rose  or 
purple  seifs.  How  long  they  will  remain  so  no  one  knows.  The 
breaking  of  the  flowers,  the  darting  up  of  the  basal  cdour  through 
the  petals  in  flame  or  feathered  form,  is  beyord  guidance  or  control. 
There  is  no  change  of  colours,  but  a  marvellous  distribution,  and' 
when  once  effected  there  is  no  return,  no  tnore  than  there  is  of  the 
silvered  locks  of  mature  manhood  reverting  to  the  normal  colour 
of  youth. 

But  the  self  flowers,  or  “  breeders,”  differ  in  their  hues.  Some 
of  the  rose  colours  often  deepen  to  pale  crimson.  The  real  crimson 
flowers  become  bizarres  when  they  break,  the  yellow  rays  shooting 


through  the  crimson.  The  rose-coloured  flowers  remain  roses,  and 
the  purples  become  bybloemens,  both  having  silver  markings.  Why  ? 
Because  at  the  base  of  each  rose  and  purple  self  is  a  clear  disc  of 
pure  white.  This  must  be  bold,  spotless,  and  well  defined,  like  a 
burnished  silver  coin  resting  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  In  the 
crimson  seifs  this  basal  disc  is  golden,  and  these  discs  impart  some¬ 
thing  of  themselves,  yet  without  visible  loss,  to  the  body  of  the  petals 
above,  giving  to  them  permanent  marks  of  beauty.  This  clear  basal 
field  of  purity,  freedom  from  blotch  or  streak,  is  the  “hall  mark” 
of  excellence  in  the  florists’  Tulip.  Occasionally  a  self  flower  may 
almost  approach  crimson  ;  yet  if  the  base  is  white  it  will  break  into 
a  flamed  or  feathered  rose,  if  yellow  into  a  bizarre. 

For  decorative  purposes  late  Tulips  of  the  section  under  notice 
are  highly  efifective  by  their  chaste  or  rich  markings,  even  if  defec¬ 
tive  in  certain  points  as  viewed  from  the  florists’  ideal.  Mixed  un¬ 
named  collections  impart  beauty  to  the  garden,  while  afiEording 
opportunity  for  studying  the  flowers,  and  selecting  those  for  special 
care  which  approach  the  most  nearly  to  the  standard  of  value.  In 
this  way  the  eye  becomes  educated,  and  in  time  small  and  more  or 
less  choice  collections  are  formed  to  be  cherished  accordingly  ;  but 
named  varieties  of  high  repute  are  not  likely  to  become  common, 
and  they  are  consequently  prized  the  more  by  those  who  are  fortu¬ 
nate  in  possessing  them.  Still,  some  of  the  named  varieties  are 
sufficiently  plentiful  to  be  sold  at  prices  the  reverse  of  prohibitive, 
while  they  are  as  beautiful  as  some  of  the  rarer  sorts. 

As  many  of  the  leading  varieties  were  staged  at  Westminster, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  below,  it  must  suffice  that  the  names 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  show  ;  but  judging  by  the 
Sussex  collection  southern  blooms  cannot  be  in  anything  like  the 
best  condition  ;  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  fresh  and  bright  examples 
maj’-  be  forthcoming  from  later  districts  of  the  country. 

TULIP  EXHIBITION  AT  WESTMINSTER.— May  8th. 

The  number  of  Tulips  brought  together  at  the  Drill  Hall  by  the 
Royal  National  Tulip  Society  was  greatly  in  excess  of  what  was 
expected.  The  competition  in  some  of  the  classes  was  remarkably 
close,  but  the  judging  took  experts  by  surprise,  and  in  more  than  one 
class  the  second  prize  stand  should  certainly  have  taken  third  place, 
and  the  third  second,  in  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  who  cannot  be 
considered  other  than  competent  as  well  as  absolutely  unprejudiced 
judges.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  prize  list,  the  honours  were 
taken  mainly  by  northerners,  their  flowers  being  fresher  than  those 
belonging  to  the  southern  counties. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  Manchester,  was 
accorded  the  first  prize  for  twelve  distinct  rectified  Tulips,  two 
feathered  and  two  flamed  of  each  class.  The  bizarres  included  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  (two),  General  Grant,  and  unnamed  blooms  ;  bybloemens, 
Ashmole’s  126,  Universe,  Chancellor,  and  Bessie  ;  roses,  Annie  Mac- 
gregor.  Modesty,  Mabel  (two).  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Jas. 
Thurston,  Cardiff,  with  small  blooms  lacking  in  substance  and  form. 
The  third  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Needham,  with  a  stand  of  clean  shapely  flowers  ; 
Annie  Macgregor  (rose).  Geo.  Hayward  (bizarre).  Talisman  (bybloemen), 
Lizzie  (rose),  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (bizarre).  Messrs.  P.  Barr  &  Son, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  were  fourth  with  small  but  well  shaped 
and  marked  flowers,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  filth  with  larger 
blooms  lacking  finish. 

For  six  distinct  rectified  Tulips  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  was  again  first 
with  bizarres  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  John  Mills ;  roses  (two)  Mabel ; 
byblcetnens  Chancellor  and  Bessie.  The  peculiarity  in  the  judging 
was  noticeable  in  this  as  in  the  previous  class,  the  same  gemlemen 
occupying  the  respective  positions  of  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth. 
In  Mr.  Needham’s  stand  Annie  Macgregor  (rose),  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
(bizarre),  and  Juno  (bybloemen),  were  particularly  prominent. 

Mr.  C.  W,  Needham,  was  first  for  three  flamed  blooms,  showing  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  (bizarre).  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (bybloemen),  and  Mabel 
(rose),  each  of  the  flowers,  more  especially  the  first  and  last  named, 
being  particularly  good.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  was  second  with  Ajax 
(bizarre).  Friar  Tuck  (bybloemen),  and  Annie  Macgregor  (rose). 
Mr.  J.  Thurston,  was  third  with  three  seedlings  of  fair  form.  Mr. 
Walker  fourth  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Edom,  Horeham  Road,  Sussex,  fifth. 

In  the  class  for  three  feathered  flowers  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  was 
first  with  E.  S.  Smith  (bizarre),  Adonis  (bybloemen),  and  Alice  (rose), 
and  Messrs.  P.  Barr  &  Son  second  with  Charles  X.  (bizarre),  Adonis 
(bybloemen),  and  Vicar  of  Radford  (rose). 

The  first  prize  for  six  breeders,  distinct,  went  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Needham 
with  a  charming  exhibit,  comprising  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Horner’s 
Seedling  (bizarres).  Glory  of  Stakehill  and  Leach’s  No.  2  Seedling 
(bybloemen.'-),  and  Madame  de  St.  Arnaud  and  Mrs.  Barlow  (roses). 
The  colouration  in  these  flowers  was  of  exceptional  intensity,  and  the 
disc  at  the  base  was  clearly  defined  in  each  bloom.  The  second  prize 
was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  with  Horner’s  Seedling  and  Wm. 
Lea  (bizarres),  Adonis  and  Wm.  Parkinson  (bybloemens),  and  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts  and  Rose  Hill  (roses).  The  blooms  were  good,  the 
colours  being  pure  and  clearly  defined.  Mr.  J,  Thurston  was  third 
with  six  delicately  coloured  seedlings  ;  Messrs.  Barr  Sc  Son  fourth  with 
highly  creditable  blooms,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Edom,  fair  examples. 

The  Samuel  Barlow  prize  for  the  best  pair  of  rectified  Tulips  went 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  with  Dr.  Hardy  and  Leech’s  Seedling  (bizarres), 
with  flowers  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit  ;  Mr,  C.  W.  Needham 
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Becond  with  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Geo.  Hayward  (bizarres) ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Thurston  third  with  Sir  J.  Paxton  (bizarres)  and  a  seedling  bybloemen. 

For  a  collection  of  florists’  Tulips  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  was  placed  first 
with  a  well  diversified  exhibit,  containing  some  very  fine  forms  ; 
Mr.  C.  W.  Needham,  with  a  good  selection,  being  a  fine  second. 

Mr.  J.  Walker  exhibited  a  large  collection,  not  for  competition,  in 
which  some  fine  flowers  were  noticed,  including  Geo.  Hayward  and 
Vivid  (bizarres)  ;  Surpasse  Colfuda,  Lord  Denman,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe 
(bybloemens),  and  some  seedling  roses.  Dr.  Hogg  also  staged 
a  collection  not  for  competition,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  bybloemen 
of  splendid  shape,  substance,  and  colouration  ;  George  Hayward,  bizarre, 
of  exceptional  size  and  richness  ;  Gouden  Bing,  bizarre,  remarkable  for 
its  almost  black  velvety  ground  and  brilliant  markings  ;  George  Hard¬ 
wick,  a  good  bybloemen;  Mabel,  rich  rose;  Talisman,  a  bybloemen 
breeder  ;  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  and  Annie  MacGregor,  rose  breeders, 
were  amongst  the  best. 


BUILDING  A  ROCKERY. 

Building  or  forming  a  rockery  is  probably  the  starting  point  from 
which  geology  is  added  to  the  manifold  themes  of  a  gardener’s  education. 
Unconsciously  it  may  be,  rays  of  light  from  a  science  hitherto  regarded 
as  extraneous  to  our  business  creep  in,  and  eventually  thought  is 
brought  to  bear  on  a  subject  of  interest.  In  the  humblest  type  of 
rockery  there  are,  as  with  other  things,  two  ways  of  doing  it — viz.,  the 
right  way  and  the  wrong  way. 

That  rockery  we  have  just  completed  does  not  quite  come  up  to  our 
ideal.  We  feel  that  all  is  not  quite  as  it  should  be  ;  the  ingredients  may 
be  all  right  (they  are  not  always  so)  but  the  formation  is  all  wrong. 
Care  has  been  taken  that  no  foreign  substances  have  crept  in,  for  pre¬ 
sumably  not  any  gardener  will  use  the  recipe  on  which  some  town 
rockeries  are  concocted.  In  some  of  these  “  chanies  of  childhood  ”  play 
a  prominent  part,  and  a  mutilated  stucco  image  fittingly  crowns  the 
glaring  absurdity.  These  may  be  dismissed  from  thought.  The  time 
may  come  when  county  councils  will  byfesthetic  education  dismiss  them 
from  view.  Professional  rockwork  builders  are  par  excellence  masters 
of  the  art.  Some  specimens  are  so  perfect  as  to  appear  like  Nature, 
unassisted  and  unadorned  by  the  hand  of  man,  for — 

“  In  framing  Artists,  Art  hath  thus  decreed, 

To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed.” 

These  have  the  deft  hands  we  fain  would  possess,  and  perhaps  might 
have  could  we  have  that  "  practice  which  makes  perfect.”  Home-made 
things  are  not  always  the  best  made,  but  in  many  cases  if  not  made  in 
this  way  they  are  not  made  at  all. 

In  a  gardener’s  earnest  endeavours  to  all-round  improvement  some 
unsightly  nook  or  bare  corner  in  the  garden,  grounds,  or  houses  may, 
and  often  do,  suggest  something  in  the  way  of  rockwork.  With  many 
of  the  lesser  forms  of  hardy  plants  this  plan  can  alone  display  their 
charms,  which  are  lost  on  the  level  ground  of  the  herbaceous  border. 
By  their  surroundings  is  their  beauty  enhanced,  provided  those  surround¬ 
ings  are  imbued  with  that  happy  touch  which  blends  Nature  with  Art. 
Mediocrity  is  not  desirable,  nor  in  fact  to  be  tolerated  in  the  garden  ;  to 
this  end  there  are  things  one  would  like  to  know  in  order  to  avoid,  hence 
these  few  remarks  emphasised  by  experience.  My  first  attempts  at  rock¬ 
work  building  gave  results — happy  ones  1  No  1  I  could  at  least  point 
out  to  my  friends  the  way  not  to  do  it.  In  the  selection  of  materials  we 
are  not  likely  to  err,  for  in  the  nearest  quarry  will  be  found  what 
Nature  has  provided  suitable  to  the  locality.  Here  the  question  of 
labour  and  expense  will  keep  us  right,  and  obviate  the  incongruities  of 
granite  in  a  limestone  district  or  vice  versa.  In  the  building  is  probably 
met  the  rock  that  wrecks  us. 

The  silent  teacher  has  laid  down  no  hard  and  fast  lines.  We  have 
infinite  variety  to  select  our  patterns  from,  and  it  requires  some  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  selection  of  that  method  which  is  to  express  our  idea 
of  the  beautiful,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  requirements  of  planting. 
Strata  is  of  necessity  the  keystone  of  Nature’s  masonry,  and  must 
have  that  respect  paid  to  it  in  the  counterfeit  presentment  it  rigidly 
demands.  We  then  require  crannies,  clefts,  and  pockets  (well  filled 
pockets  are  in  all  cases  satisfactory)  ;  perhaps  owing  to  this  they  are  apt 
to  be  overdone,  and  tend  to  make  really  good  work  puerile. 

At  the  same  time  judicious  planting  can  do  a  great  deal  to  hide  the 
builder’s  hand  where  it  is  too  evident.  That  bond  between  Nature  and 
Art  we  have  to  employ — viz.,  Portland  cement,  not  only  should  be  out  of 
sight,  but  even  the  suspicion  of  that  necessary  evil  is  as  well  out  of 
mind  if  possible.  To  accomplish  this  desirable  object  some  tact,  time, 
and  trouble  is  needed  from  the  amateur  rockwork  builder,  but  the 
subject  deserves  all  consideration  and  some  little  forethought,  these  few 
remarks  it  is  hoped  may  instil  into  the  mind  of  a  novice  who  aims  at 
making  his  rockery  a  ”  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever.”  Failure 
can  teach  as  well  as  success.  It  is  rather  to  the  former  than  the  latter, 
I  am  tempted  to  offer  these  thoughts  on  a  subject  “  Rock-ribbed  and 
ancient  as  the  sun.” — E.  K.,  Dublin. 


THE  HAWKESYARD  SPECIMEN  PLANTS. 

Foe  over  forty  years  the  Hawkesyard  collection  of  specimen  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  have  had  a  well  earned  celebrity  in  the  midland 
districts,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  the  name  of  William  Chapman  has 
been  closely  associated  with  them  as  a  well  known  practical  cultivator 
and  exhibitor.  He  went  to  Hawkesyard  Park,  near  Rugeley,  the 


residence  of  the  late  Josiah  Spode,  Esq.,  in  November,  1855,  when  the 
late  Mr.  William  May  was  gardener  there,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
famous  brothers  May,  who  were  at  one  time  at  Ealing  Park  when 
Mrs.  Lawrence’s  noted  collection  of  plants  was  known  throughout 
Europe.  In  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  May’s  career  at  Hawkesyard  the 
collection  was  considerably  extended,  and  plants  were  exhibited  at 
Chiswick,  Regent’s  Park,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  Reading.  At  the 
time  the  Victoria  regia  was  introduced  a  house  was  built  specially 
for  the  cultivation  of  this,  and  a  young  plant  was  received  from 
Chatsworth.  This  plant  existed  until  1862,  when  the  tank  was  filled 
and  the  house  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Ixoras  chiefly. 

Mr.  Chapman  was  for  ten  years  the  foreman  under  Mr.  William  May, 
and  suaceeded  him,  and  has  been  head  gardener  there  for  quite  twenty- 
eight  years.  Until  very  recently  he  attended  as  an  exhibitor  annually 
for  twenty-six  years  at  the  Regent’s  Park,  Crystal  Palace,  and  South 
Kensington.  His  specimen  plants  were  also  seen  at  the  Earl’s  Court 
Exhibition  in  1892.  In  conversation  with  him  as  to  flower  shows  in  . 
the  past,  he  often  referred  with  modest  pride  to  his  winning  the  fijrst;, 
prize,  £26,  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  at  the  opening,,  of ;'4 
the  Royal  Aquarium  some  years  since.  Mr.  Ward,  gardener to 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  Leyton,  Essex,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Tudgey  third  on 
that  occasion.  ^ 

Ixoras  were  always  a  speciality  at  Hawkesyard,  and  for  many 
years  past,  about  this  period  of  the  season,  nearly  eighty  plants  of- 
various  sizes,  some  of  them  grand  specimens,  were  to  be  seen  in  bloom. 
On  account  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  Spode  not  long  since,  the  entire 
collection  was  sold  by  auction  recently  by  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son  of 
Birmingham,  several  exhibitors  from  various  parts  purchasing.  Seventy- 
seven  specimen  Ixoras  of  leading  kinds  were  in  the  catalogue,  besides 
specimen  exhibition  plants  of  Azaleas,  Crotons,  Clerodendrons,  Alla- 
mandas.  Bougainvilleas,  Medinilla  magnifica,  Stephanotis,  Pancratiums^ 
Anthuriums,  including  a  very  large  A.  Schertzerianum,  with  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  blooms  upon  it,  which  realised  £10  lOs,  A  number  of 
specimen  Eucharis  amazonica,  some  forty-eight  plants,  realised  good 
prices. 

Hardwooded  plants  were  objects  of  peculiar  interest  to  Mr.  Chapman, 
and  some  grand  specimens  were  to  be  seen  at  Hawkesyard,  such  as 
Statice  profusa,  5  feet  through  ;  Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  several, 
specimens  of  Pnoenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  averaging  3  feet  in  height 
and  diameter,  one  specimen  being  feet  each  way ;  some  fine 
Eriostemons.  one  realising  £3  15s.  ;  Aphelexis  in  variety,  4  feet  by 
4  feet ;  some  grand  Ericas,  one  E.  profusa,  3^  feet  by  3|  feet,  fetching 
£4  5s.  There  were  also  Pimeleas,  Genet j Ills,  Boronias,  Bpacrises, 
Tremandras,  Chorozemas,  Acrophyllum  venosum,  Dracophyllum  gracile, 
and  others  ;  310  lots  of  specimen  plants  were  catalogued,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  great  regret  to  me  that  such  a  fine  collection  had  been  broken 
up  ;  for  in  viewing  them  my  thoughts  were  carried  back  to  old  Chiswick 
and  Regent’s  Park  days,  when  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Messrs.  Fraser,  William 
Cole,  Barnes,  Green,  Dodds,  Peed,  and  others  were  great  cultivators  and 
exhibitors.  In  those  days  hardwooded  plants  were  in  the  ascendant, 
and  it  would  be  a  treat  to  some  of  us  of  the  old  school  to  see  such , 
Gompholobiums,  Pimeleas,  Leschenaultias,  Chorozemas,  Boronias,  Hovea 
Celsi,  and  Adenandras  at  present-day  exhibitions.  , , 

There  are  still  excellent  cultivators  about,  and  very  fine  specimens 
are  met  with.  Mr.  Cypher  of  Cheltenham  takes  first  rank  as  a  plant 
cultivator,  and  then  there  are  Mr.  Letts  in  the  north,  Mr.  W.  FinchiOf 
Coventry,  and  others  who  still  show  the  young  gardeners  of  the  present, 
day  what  specimen  plants  should  be.  One  grand  old  plant  grower,  who 
made  his  mark  a  number  of  years  since,  is  still  spared  to  us— Mr. 
Thomas  Baines,  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  older  plant  growers.  Mr. 
John  Fraser  of  Lea  Bridge,  too,  is  still  amongst  us  ;  both,  together  with' 
Mr.  Chapman,  are  honoured  representatives  of  the  older  school  of  plant' 
growers.  — W.  D.  _  - ' 


SYRINGING  “MALMAISON”  CARNATIONS.  .o; 

The  practice  of  syringing  set  forth  by  Mr.  H.  Dunkin  to  check  the 
spread  of  fungus  will,  I  venture  to  predict,  make  the  enemy  far  more 
distressing.  If  growers  who  are  troubled  with  the  disease  place  their 
plants  nearer  the  glass,  and  expose  them  to  more  light  and  air,  the 
disease  will  soon  disappear.  Admit  air  on  all  favourable  occasions 
night  and  day,  as  anything  approaching  a  damp  confined  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  very  injurious  to  the  plants.  I  am  inclined  to  think  (his 
and  the  sodden  state  of  the  soil  are  points  in  the  culture  which 
frequently  escape  notice  and  cause  many  failures. — C.  B.  Elliott, 
Lunevil  le,  Torquay.  _ 

I  ASSURE  Mr  H.  Dunkin  (page  349),  when  I  asked  (page  327)  if  he 
really  syringed  the  plants  of  “  Malmaison”  Carnations  I  had  no  wish  to 
exalt  myself,  but  sitpply  to  express  my  opinion  that  the  new  system  of 
syringing  is  wrong,  and  non-syringing  the  right  way.  I  am  still  of  that 
opinion,  unless  fungus  is  on  the  plants,  then  they  may  be  syringed  once 
with,  say,  kilmright.  I  know  some  small  growers  who  have  their 
“  Malmaison  ”  Carnations  very  fine  but  never  syringe  ;  others  buy  clean 
plants  every  autumn,  and  have  good  houses,  but  still  fail  to  keep  the 
plants  free  from  spot.  Why?  Because  they  syringe  the  plants.  One  of 
the  largest  trade  growers  for  the  flower  markets  writes  complimenting  me 
for  my  short  article,  saying,  ”  I  do  not  syringe  my  plants,  and  who  ever 
does  will  soon  have  to  take  his  plants  to  the  stokehole.”  What  is  the 
experience  of  other  gardener’s  who  grow  in  bulk  and  those  who  grow 
them  mixed  with  other  greenhouse  plants? — Jas.  Hamilton,  Byrhley, 
Burt  on-on- Trent. 
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YO0B  correspondent,  Mr.  H.  Dunkin  (page  340)  draws  attention  to 
a  cultural  detail  of  very  great  importance  in  pointing  out  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  placing  the  young  plants  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in 
the  open  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable.  My  experience  is  that 
plants  so  treated  gain  a  strength  and  hardiness  of  constitution  which 
give  to  them  an  initial  advantage  for  which  no  after  treatment  can 
supply  a  substitute.  Of  course  no  hard  and  fast  date  can  be  fixed,  for 
seasons  vary  so  very  much. 

The  past  winter  proving  so  very  mild,  both  in  performance  and 
promise,  most  of  my  plants  were  out  of  doors  by  the  second  week  in 
March  ;  but  necessarily  very  substantial  provision  had  to  be  made  to 
give  adequate  protection  in  the  event  of  frost.  The  result  is  that  the 
plants  are  stronger  and  more  “  stocky  ”  than  I  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  them  before.  I  strongly  recommend  your  readers  to  bear  in  mind 
the  advice  given. by  Mr.  Dunkin. — Chables  E.  Shea. 

National  Chbysanthemum  Society — Pbesentation. 

A  SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Monday  last,  when  Sir  Edwin 
Saunders  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks  concerning  the 
reason  for  which  the  meeting  was  called,  reminded  those  present  of  the 
able  assistance  that  the  late  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes,  had  ren¬ 
dered  during  his  lengthy  connection  with  the  Society,  extending  over 
a  period  long  prior  to  its  assumption  of  the  title  of  a  National  Society. 
He  thought  all  present  would  testify  to  the  kindly  bearing,  the  ripe 
experience,  and  sound  judgment  which  had  distinguished  that  gentle¬ 
man's  management,  and  much  as  they  would  deplore  his  retirement 
they  would  feel  some  consolation  that  those  qualities  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  and  larger  sphere  of  usefulness.  It  was  pleasant  to 
know  his  resignation  was  not  caused  through  failing  faculties  or  declin¬ 
ing  health,  nor  through  any  diflBculty  or  disagreement  with  his  colleagues. 
These  the  Chairman  felt  were  great  sources  of  consolation,  for  Mr.  Jukes 
would  still  remain  a  member  of  the  Society,  feel  an  nndiminished 
interest  in  its  proceedings  and  in  its  successes,  and  contribute  as  hereto¬ 
fore  to  the  shows.  He  would  hope,  too,  that  occasionally  he  would 
favour  them  with  his  presence.  He  felt  Mr.  Jukes  could  not  be  allowed 
to  retire  without  some  recognition  for  the  valuable  services  he  had 
rendered,  and  that  it  should  take  some  permanent  form  which  would 
remind  him  from  time  to  time  of  the  pleasant  hours  he  had  passed  in 
the  Society.  It  was  also  thought  that  this  should  not  be  the  act  of  the 
Committee  alone,  but  that  of  the  Society,  and  hence  this  special  meeting 
■of  the  members  had  been  called  that  they  might  concur  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  in  the  most  hearty  manner.  Sir  Edwin  then  handed  the  testi¬ 
monial,  a  handsome  illuminated  work  in  vellum,  to  Mr.  Jukes,  which 
was  as  follows  : — 

“The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — At  the  annual  general 
meeting,  held  on  February  19th,  1894,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
best  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
be  accorded  to  Edward  C.  Jukes,  Esq.,  on  his  retirement  from  the  office 
of  Vice-Chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  for  the  invaluable  services 
which  he  has  so  long  rendered  to  the  Society  as  one  of  its  principal 
Executive  Officers. 

“  Edwin  Sahndebs,  President. 

“Joseph  E.  Stabling,  Treasurer. 

“  R.  Ballantine,  Chairman. 

“  B.  Wynne,  Vice-Chairman. 

“  Eichaed  Dean,  tecretary. 

“  C.  Haeman  Payne,  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary." 

Mr.  Ballantine  then  spoke  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  Mr.  Jukes’ 
many  services,  and  expressed  regret  that  local  work  of  another  character 
demanded  his  attention. 

In  an  eloquent  reply  Mr.  Jukes  thanked  the  members  very  heartily 
for  the  kind  words  spoken  which  had  been  so  enthusiastically  received. 
He  had  spent  many  happy  hours  among  them,  made  many  friends  and 
hoped  no  enemies .  He  attached  great  value  to  the  honour  of  being  elected 
their  Vice-Chairman  year  after  year.  Mr.  Jukes  then  traced  the  work 
of  the  Society  from  the  time  it  became  a  National  Society,  and  especially 
alluded  to  the  way  in  which  the  late  Mr.  W.  Holmes  had  laboured  to 
advance  its  interests,  and  he  felt  that  Mr.  Holmes’  deep  interest  and 
consequent  labours  for  the  N.C.S.  had  done  much  to  hasten  his 
premature  end.  Another  member,  the  late  Mr.  Saunderson,  had  also 
contributed  to  build  up  the  Society  to  its  present  high  standing.  But  if 
they  had  bad  losses,  he  was  thankful  to  think  there  were  still  good  men 
and  true  to  step  into  the  ranks  and  do  excellent  work,  and  he  felt  the 
Society,  no  matter  what  it  had  been  in  the  past,  had  a  more  successful 
future  in  store.  He  assured  them  he  had  not  lost  interest  in  the 
Society,  and  would  always  take  the  same  keen  interest  in  it,  he  would 
still  exhibit,  and  trusted  with  a  like  success  as  heretofore,  but  that  did 


not  rest  alone  with  him.  If  ever  he  was  tempted  to  forget  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Society,  the  beautiful  testimonial  just  received  would 
prevent  such  forgetfulness,  and  he  would  be  proud  to  hand  it  down  to 
his  children . 

Canons  op  Judging. 

At  this  juncture  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  retired  from  the  chair,  having 
another  appointment,  and  Mr-  Jukes  occupied  his  place.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  Mr.  Molyneux  as  the  opener  of  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Shea’s 
paper  he  referred  to  the  most  salient  points,  and  the  discussion,  which 
was  a  very  lengthy  one,  thereupon  ensued.  Mr.  Molyneux  agreed  in 
the  main  with  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Shea,  but  thought  another 
attribnte — form — should  be  added.  For  simplicity  Mr.  Molyneux  would 
group  diameter,  depth,  and  solidity  together,  allowing  IJ  point  for  the 
first  two,  and  one  point  for  the  last,  or  4  points  in  all  ;  then  form,  finish 
and  freshness  2  points,  breadth  of  petal  and  colour  2  points,  making  a 
total  of  8  points.  He  thought  the  discussion  should  be  laid  before  a 
small  committee  of  experts  to  elaborate  details,  for  he  was  quite  in 
harmony  with  what  Mr.  Shea  had  said  if  we  can  devise  simplicity  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  proposals. 

Among  numerous  other  members  who  addressed  the  meeting  were 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  Waterer,  Mr.  Ritchings,  Mr.  G,  Gordon,  Mr.  Hicks, 
Mr.  B.  Beckett,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Moorman,  Mr.  Bevan,  and  Mr.  Hamill. 
Mr.  Shea  repli^. 

It  was  finally  resolved  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  that 
the  matter  be  referred  to  a  sub-committee  with  the  view  of  giving 
practical  effect  to  Mr.  Shea’s  paper. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  there  being  many  persons  present 
who  act  in  the  capacity  of  judges,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Molyneux 
and  Mr.  Shea  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close  at  a  rather  later  hour  than 
usual. 


AUSTRALIAN  GRAPES. 

With  the  increase  of  facilities  for  cheaply  exporting  fresh  fruit  in 
sound  condition  from  Australia  to  the  Mother  Country,  Grapes  from 
New  South  Wales  may  become  as  common  as  those  from  southern 
Europe  in  the  British  market.  Only  those  who  have  visited  the  colony 
during  the  Grape  season  can  form  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  abundance,  luscious  character,  and  cheapness  of  the  fruit.  Imagine 
the  finest  Muscatel  Grapes  retailed  in  a  British  fruiterer’s  shop  at  3d. 
per  lb.,  or  rich  Malaga  Grapes  hawked  about  the  streets  at  Id.  per  lb. 
Yet  this  is  what  many  Sydney  residents  are  familiar  with.  The  greater 
portion  of  New  South  Wales  is  essentially  a  Grape  growing  country,  the 
Vine  being  cultivated  therein  with  as  much  ease  as  the  Gooseberry  bush 
in  the  English  home  counties,  bearing  large  crops  of  succulent  fruit, 
equal  in  size,  appearance,  and  flavour  to  the  finest  Grapes  produced  in 
southern  Europe. 

The  Vine  was  introduced  into  New  South  Wales  in  the  early  days  of 
colonisation,  but  its  systematic  cultivation,  principally  for  wine  making 
purposes,  dates  from  1828,  when  an  enterprising  colonist,  Mr.  Busby, 
returned  from  Europe  with  a  large  collection  of  Vine  cuttings  from  the 
most  celebrated  vineyards  of  France,  Spain,  the  Rhine  valley,  and  other 
parts  of  Continental  Europe,  and  planted  on  his  estate  at  Kirkton,  in 
the  Hunter  River  district,  a  vineyard  which  afterwards  became  the 
nursery  of  the  principal  vineyards  of  the  colony.  Subsequently  the 
Vine  was  planted  in  the  Murray  valley  and  in  other  districts,  and  was 
found  to  flourish  so  luxuriantly  that  the  manufacture  of  wine  received 
considerable  attention,  developing,  after  numerous  vicissitudes,  into  its 
present  extensive  proportions.  In  April,  1893,  the  area  under  Vine 
cultivation  in  New  South  JVales  was  6367  acres,  of  which  2211  acres  were 
devoted  to  table  Grapes,  the  product  during  the  year  1892-93  being 
being  13,251,840  lbs.,  an  average  of  about  13,440  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
table  Grapes  are  grown  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney, 
especially  in  districts  of  Ryde,  Parramatta,  and  other  portions  of  Central 
Cumberland. 

In  addition  to  the  area  mentioned  there  are  1907  acres  not  yet  in 
bearing  condition.  Should  the  demand  for  table  Grapes  increase,  the 
area  under  cultivation  can  be  indefinitely  extended,  and  the  product 
increased  by  millions  of  pounds,  thereby  enabling  them  to  be  exported 
in  considerable  quantities  at  remunerative  prices  to  both  growers  and 
retailers.  Should  steam  communication  between  Manchester  and  Sydney 
become  successfully  established,  the  myriad  populations  of  the  great 
Lancashire  industrial  centres  will  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  finest  qualities 
of  Grapes  from  the  Antipodes  at  almost  nominal  prices.  This  is  no  idle 
dream,  but  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  near  future.  Of  Grape  culti¬ 
vation  for  wine  making  purposes  a  good  deal  may  be  said,  but  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space. 

Whether  grown  for  table  use  or  wine  making,  the  Grapes  are  obtained 
almost  exclusively  from  staked  Vines,  cut  down  every  year  to  within  a 
couple  of  feet  from  the  ground,  and  planted  in  rows,  the  Vines  being 
equidistant  from  each  other.  Trellised  Vines — as,  indeed,  is  trellised 
fruit  of  every  description— are  comparatively  rare,  and  used  principally 
for  ornamental  purposes.  The  scene  during  the  vintage  season,  although 
not  .so  picturesque  as  in  France  or  Italy,  is  extremely  interesting,  all 
the  available  labour,  including  that  of  women  and  children,  being  called 
into  active  requisition.  The  Australian  vineyards  have  suffered  less, 
proportionately,  from  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  than  have  those  of 
Southern  Europe,  a  result  of  the  vigilance  displayed  by  the  various 
colonial  Governments  whenever  the  disease  makes  its  appearance  ;  hence 
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the  abundance,  fine  quality,  and  general  cheapness  of  the  fruit, 
which,  during  the  season,  is  found  on  the  tables  of  the  poorest,  as  well 
as  on  those  of  the  richest  colonists. — John  Plummek,  Sydney. 


OLEARIA  STELLULARIA. 

Although  over  eighty  species  of  the  genus  Olearia  are  known 
to  botanists,  scarcely  a  dozen  are  found  in  gardens,  and  still  less 
are  generally  valued  for  their  ornamental  characters.  Two  of  the 
best  known  are  Olearia,  or  Eurybia,  Gunniana,  and  0.  Haasti,  both 
with  abundant  white  flower  heads  of  shrubby  habit,  and  hardy  in 
many  districts,  the  former,  from  Tasmania,  requiring  protection  in 
exposed  positions,  and  being  rather  more  tender  than  the  New  Zealand 
0.  Haasti.  When  in  flower  these  shrubs  are  exceedingly  ornamental 
and  form  conspicuous  objects  on  a  rockery  or  in  a  border.  0.  stellularia 
is  also  effective  when  in  flower,  and  a  spray  of  this  form,  depicted  in 
fig.  60,  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  character.  The  flowers  are  starry  in 
form,  white,  clustered  towards  the  joints  of  the  branches,  the  leaves 
small  and  closely  set  on  the  stems.  The  majority  of  the  Olearias  are 
natives  of  Australia,  and  the  others  are  distributed  through  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania. 


LIVERPOOL  NOTES. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  aftbu  Forcing. 

I  QUESTION  if  there  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  whole  of  the 
garden  under  my  charge  anything  more  useful,  or  which  finds  so 
many  admirers,  as  two  large  beds  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The 
majority  of  the  flowers  are  just  beginning  to  open,  some  planted 
against  the  wall  of  a  forcing  house  are  developed.  Valuable  as  they 
now  are,  nothing  has  been  so  little  trouble  to  cultivate.  Crowns  which 
have  been  forced  in  pots,  instead  of  being  thrown  away,  are  either 
stood  in  cold  frames  or  in  a  sheltered  position  outdoors  and  carefully 
watered  for  a  time  until  acclimatised,  when  they  are  utilised  to  make 
up  the  beds.  The  ground  previous  to  planting  is  taken  out  a  “  graft  ” 
deep,  a  layer  of  rough  sod  and  horse  manure  being  placed  at  the  bottom. 
On  this  the  plants  are  laid,  the  same  material  being  used  to  fill  in 
between,  a  good  watering  completing  the  operation.  During  the  summer 
all  weeds  are  picked  out,  and  a  mulch  of  leaf  mould  given,  the  winter 
dressing  consisting  of  a  layer  of  horse  manure.  As  the  crowns  push 
through  in  the  spring  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  is  given, 
healthy  leaves  and  stout  spikes  testifying  to  the  value  of  it. 

Ghent  Azaleas. 

How  charming  for  spring  decoration,  either  for  cutting  or  adorning 
the  pleasure  grounds,  are  the  many  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Ghent 
Azalea,  and  how  well  they  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  1 
Planted  at  the  foot  of  a  sloping  lawn,  and  in  close  proximity  to  a  small 
lake,  the  border  resembling  a  bog  bed,  the  plants  are  flowering  splendidly, 
the  moist  condition  seeming  to  suit  them,  for  in  no  part  of  the  shrub- 
berit^s  can  I  induce  them  to  do  so  well.  A  shapely  old  Rhododendron  of  a 
scarlet  colour,  planted  in  the  same  bed,  brightens  up  the  white,  pink, 
rose,  yellow,  and  other  shades  of  the  Azaleas.  From  a  walk  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake  the  reflection  in  the  water  of  the  plants  when  in 
flower  makes  a  charming  picture. 

Cabbages. 

In  most  gardens  in  the  district  there  appears  to  be  the  one  complaint 
of  the  premature  bolting  of  Cabbages.  It  is  strange  when  many  varie¬ 
ties  go  this  way  that  we  invariably  find  Ellam’s  in  good  condition,  this 
season  being  an  exception,  although  the  seeds  were  sown  a  little  later 
than  usual.  From  a  pinch  put  in  the  second  week  in  August  I  have 
some  good  plants,  which  will  heart  quickly  now  that  we  are  hiving 
warm  showers.  In  visiting  a  well  known  gardener  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  I  was  shown  a  large  number  of  plants  which  had  all  run  to 
seed,  whilst  by  the  side  this  plantation  were  some  very  fine  Sutton’s 
Earliest  ready  for  cutting.  Asked  if  they  had  been  sown  at  the  same 
time  I  was  informed  that,  taking  the  dry  summer  into  consideration,  he 
feared  the  first  sowing  would  be  too  early,  and  so  made  a  second  one, 
the  value  of  which  is  mentioned  above. — R.  P,  R. 


MARKET  GARDENING. 

Thebe  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  whilst  there  has  been  during 
the  past  winter  and  the  present  spring  very  much  of  dullness  and 
almost  of  disaster  in  the  market  garden  trade,  yet  does  there  seem  to  be 
but  little  inclination  on  the  part  of  growers  for  market  to  breas  away 
from  old  methods,  and  to  strive  to  forward  to  the  consuming  public 
garden  products  in  a  more  tasteful  and  acceptable  fashion.  I  compare 
Brussels  Sprouts  with  Sprouting  Broccoli,  for  instance.  The  former  are 
now  sent  to  market  with  some  considerable  attention  to  appearance,  so 
that  the  tops  of  the  baskets  are  faced  off  to  look  most  attractive. 
Unfortunately,  as  all  must  admit,  the  bottom  sample  is  rarely  equal  to 
that  presented  in  the  selected  surfacing,  and  there  is  in  consequence 
much  disappointment.  Still,  Brussels  Sprouts  have  sold  very  well  all 
the  winter,  and  have  afforded  little  cause  for  complaint  ;  but  Sprouting 
Broccoli  is  cut  by  the  head  absolutely  almost  ere  it  has  begun  to 


sprout,  so  that  hardly  one-third  of  the  whole  is  edible.  Even  later, 
when  Sprouts  are  fully  developed  the  market  product  is  one-half  waste. 
That  disgusts  also  ;  in  fact  there  can  be  no  greater  folly  than  is  found  in 
sending  to  market  material  that  is,  after  all,  only  inedible  refuse. 

The  same  is  found  in  so  much  of  our  coarser  Brassica  produce.  Then 
look  at  what  may  be  seen  in  shops,  where  the  chief  portion  is  eventually 
sold.  It  is  found  lying  about  in  heaps  inside  and  outside,  exposed  to 
sun  and  wind  ;  soon  withering,  or  to  use  the  common  phrase  “  welting,” 
toughening,  losing  all  succulence  and  flavour.  I  have  on  a  warm  day 
rarely  seen  more  pitiable  defects  than  greengrocers’  shops  present,  with 
all  the  produce  suffering  more  or  less,  but  usually  very  much  so,  and 
thus  making  the  article  as  offensive  and  worthless  in  the  estimation  of 
the  consumer  as  well  can  be.  Then,  again,  look  at  the  exorbitant  prices 
these  retailers  charge  for  products.  Goods  that  have  been  purchased  at 
Is.  are  offered  for  Ss.  ;  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  a  profit  of  from  150  to 
200  per  cent,  seems  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  greengrocer.  What  wonder  is 
it  that  in  such  case  the  consumption  of  what  should  be,  and  are  when 


they  come  from  the  growers,  sweet,  wholesome  vegetables,  is  extremely 
limited. 

Practically,  our  enormous  metropolitan  population  alone  ought  to 
consume  fully  four  times  more  of  garden  produce  than  it  does.  There 
is  need  for  a  radical  reform  of  our  methods  of  sending  products  to 
market,  and  in  that  respect  we  must  not  be  so  obtuse  as  to  refuse  to 
learn  from  our  foreign  competitors.  In  myriads  of  cases  foreign  produce 
finds  a  sale,  though  perhaps  no  better  or  so  fresh  and  good  as  our  own, 
simply  because  more  cleanly,  neatly,  and  desirably  packed  and  pre¬ 
sented.  This  is  an  old  story,  but  it  is  one  that  has  to  be  constantly 
retailed,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  will  have  to  be  so  for  many  years.  Then 
our  greatest  need  is  for  better  methods  of  distribution,  so  that  consumers 
may  be  easily  reached  through  the  direct  agency  of  the  producer.  Why 
should  the  middleman  suck,  as  it  were,  the  very  life  blood  of  the  grower 
in  one  way  and  of  the  consumer  in  the  other?  We  have  no  greater 
need  than  of  numerous  roomy  covered  cool  public  markets,  where 
growers  can  meet  the  consumers  and  thus  retail  their  own  produce  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both.  Our  existing  market  methods,  most 
costly  and  incapable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  vast  population  of 
to-day.  There  are  few  directions  in  which  newly  created  public  authorities 
can  render  better  service  than  in  the  general  creation  of  good  public 
produce  markets. — A.  D. 
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Compared  with  the  previous  meeting  there  was  a  comparatively 
email  display  on  this  occasion,  and  the  attendance  was  not  so  good. 
Orchids  were  not  very  extensively  staged,  nor  were  greenhouse  plants, 
hardy  flowers  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  show.  An  Exhibition  of 
Tulips  was  also  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  National  Tulip 
Society  in  conjunction  with  this  meeting,  and  a  report  of  which  is  given 
on  page  366  of  this  issue. 

Fruit  Committee. — Philip  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Rev.  W* 
Wilks,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Pearson,  A.  W.  Sutton,  J.  Lee> 
Harrison  Weir,  G.  Bunyard,  G.  W.  Cummins,  J.  Cheal,  G.  Tabef,  T.  J- 
Saltmarsh,  A.  Dean,  A.  J.  Laing,  W.  Bates,  T.  Glen,  J.  Hudsont 
G.  Wythes,  H.  Balderson,  G.  Sage,  J.  Smith,  G.  Reynolds,  T.  P.  Rivers, 
and  J.  Wright. 

Very  few  products  were  placed  before  the  Committee  on  this  occasion. 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  sent  specimens  of  his  new 
Chccuviier  Progress,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Matchless  and  Improved 
Telegraph.  Tne  fruits  were  perfectly  straight  and  even,  about  20  inches 
long,  and  dark  in  colour.  This  is  a  very  handsome  Cucumber  of  high 
quality,  and  certainly  a  more  promising  variety  has  never  been  submitted 
to  the  Committee.  A  first-class  certificate  was  unanimously  awarded.  Mr. 
Vert,  Audley  End,  sent  half  a  dozen  fruits  of  Vert’s  Favourite  Cucumber, 
about  18  inches  long.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Lord  Kenyon’s 
Favourite  and  Telegraph,  good  in  colour,  but  rather  long  in  the  neck, 
no  doubt  a  very  useful  variety  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Future 
Queen  as  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  but  no  award  was  made. 

Mr.  Gilman,  Ingestrie  Gardens,  sent  a  seedling  Melon  Pride  of 
Ingestrie,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Colston  Bassett  and  Syon  House, 
Fruit  round,  light  in  colour,  moderately  netted  ;  flesh  white,  juicy, 
sugary,  and  refreshing.  An  award  of  merit  was  recorded,  with  a  request 
that  another  fruit  be  sent  as  the  season  advances. 

Mr.  Leach  sent  from  Albury  Park  a  dish  of  Ladybird  Tomato — 
medium  sized,  smooth,  well-coloured  fruits  ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded.  Mr.  Leach  also  sent  plants  of  Chelsea  Gem,  Exonian,  and 
Duke  of  Albany  Peas  from  a  November  sowing.  In  the  two  former,  seeds 
were  forming  in  the  pods,  while  the  latter  was  commencing  flowering. 
Chelsea  Gem  had  the  finer  pods.  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  High  Park  Gardens, 
Stamford,  sent  heads  of  Broccoli  called  Protector,  a  selection  from 
Victoria.  The  heads  were  enveloped  in  leaves,  very  heavy,  and  sulphur 
coloured  ;  they  were  regarded  as  good,  but  not  markedly  distinct,  and, 
no  award  was  made.  ' 

Floral  Committee. — Mr.  G.  Paul  (in  the  chair)  j  Messrs.  .J.  Fraser, 
J.  Laing,  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  H,  Herbst,  R.  Dean,  E.  Molyneux, 

G.  Stevens,  C.  T.  Bause,  W.  C.  Leach,  J.  Jennings,  C.  E.  Pearson, 

H.  Self-Leonard,  J.  D.  Pawle,  W.  Bain,  T.  Godfrey,  J.  Walker,  C.  E. 

Shea,  E.  Beckett,  H.  J.  Jones,  G.  Gordon,  R.  Owen,  and  Rev.  H.  H. 
D’Ombrain.  ' 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  sent  a  remarkably  fine  group  of 
Calceolarias.  The  plants  were  exceptionally  well  flowered,  and  the 
blooms  being  large,  rich,  and  diversified  in  colour,  attracted  attention. 
Cloth  of  Gold, a  very  fine  yellow  variety,  was  particularly  good.  A  silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal  was  recommended  for  this  superb  contribution. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  had  a  collection  of  hardy  flowering 
and  ornamental  foliage  trees  and  shrubs  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  T.  Cripps  k  Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells,  sent  Azalea  rustica  floie- 
pleno  in  variety  (silver  Banksian  medal)  ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  had  a  group  of  new  Roses,  including  Medea,  for  which 
an  award  of  merit  was  adjudged.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  showed  a  charming  group  of  hardy  flowers,  comprising 
Spiraea  astilboides,  S.  palmata,  Liliums  in  variety.  Dielytra  spectabilis. 
Phlox  canadensis,  P.  setacea  atropurpurea,  Cytisus  scoparia  Andreana, 
and  Saxifraga  pyramidalis  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  staged  a  charming  collection  of 
plants,  including  Cytisus  scoparia  Andreana,  Azaleas  in  variety. 
Rhododendron  H^l^ne  Schiifner,  R.  Julius  Schame,  Pmonia  Reine 
Elizabeth,  Veronica  Hulkeana,  and  Cercis  siliquastrum  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Mr.  G.  May,  The  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton,  exhibited  plants 
and  blooms  of  Carnation  Uriah  Pike  in  splendid  condition. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Long  Ditton,  Surrey,  staged  a  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  flowers,  amongst  which  Irises  and  Tulips  were 
exceedingly  fine.  The  species  of  Tulips  made  a  grand  display,  especi¬ 
ally  T.  Gesneriana  majus,  T.  flava,  while  the  same  applies  to  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  florists’  type.  The  best  of  the  latter  were 
Industry  (rose  breeder),  Dr.  Hardy  (bizarre),  Annie  Mcgregor  (rose 
breeder),  Colbert  (byb  cemen;  flamed),  and  Lord  Derby  (rose  breeder). 
A  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  recommended.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  sent  blooms  of  Lilacs,  and  secured  a  first-class  certificate  for 
a  double  white  variety  named  Madame  Lemoine.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
showed  a  plant  of  Aisttbmeria  Peregrine  alba  (award  of  merit). 
T.  R.  Robinson,  Enq.,  Blagdoa  House,  Bristol,  had  blooms  and  plants 
of  Carnation  Blagdon  Surprise,  a  fine  white  variety.  Colonel  Halford 
Thompson,  Eastcliffe,  Teignmoutb,  had  a  collection  of  greenhouse 
plants  growing  in  Jaddo  fibre  in  cardboard  receptacles.  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  k  Sons,  Higbgate,  sent  a  number  of  Moutan  Paeonies, 
Carnation  Uriah  Pike,  and  hardy  flowers  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  W.  Balchin  &  Sons,  Hassocks,  Brighton,  had  a  small  group  of 
Boronia  serrulata  and  Leschenanltia  biloba  major  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  k  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  staged  a  collection  of  Lilacs, 
and  amongst  them  Madame  Lemoine  (first-class  certificate),  G^ant  des 


Batailles  (award  of  merit),  and  Souvenir  de  Louis  Spath  (first-class 
certificate),  were  very  fine.  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  Albury  Park,  Guildford,  sent  a  collection  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  plants  of  Phyllocactus  Agatha 
and  P.  Niobe,  also  a  plant  of  Gloxinera  x  Brilliant,  for  which  an  award 
of  merit  was  adjudged.  This  is  described  elsewhere.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  had  a  group  of  Pelargoniums,  and  an  award 
of  merit  was  granted  for  Mrs,  W.  Wright.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Sons, 
Swanley,  sent  Paeonies  and  Fuchsias,  gaining  an  award  of  merit  for  Fuchsia 
Princess  May.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  arranged  a  large 
group  of  Tuberous  Begonias  in  excellent  condition.  An  award  of  merit 
was  granted  for  a  douole  variety  named  Lord  Milton  (silver  Flora 
medal).  The  Hon.  W.  W.  Astor  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of  Lilium 
Harris!  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Orchid  Committee — H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq,  (in  the  chair);  Messrs. 
J.  O’Brien,  De  B.  Crawshay,  J,  T.  Gabriel,  H.  J.  Chapman,  C.  Pilcher, 
H.  Ballantine,  E.  Hill,  S.  Courtauld,  W.  P.  Protheroe,  J.  Douglas,  C.  J, 
Lucas,  and  T.  B.  Haywood. 

Messrs.  J.  Vtitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  sent  a 
number  of  choice  Orchids.  These  included  Disa  X  langleyeneis  (award 
of  merit).  Cypiipedium  macrochilum  giganteum  (first-class  certificate). 
Masdevallia  splendida  var.  parloseana,  and  M.  x  caudata  Estradas, 
Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  staged  a  plant  of  Dendrobium 
Dellense,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  D.  nobile  Scbrbderiana  and 
D.  splendidissimum.  This  is  a  beautiful  hybrid  with  white  petals  and 
sepals,  the  tip  of  the  lip  being  cream,  and  throat  crimson  purple  (first- 
class  certificate).  From  the  same  source  came  D.  nobile  var.  Schrdderana, 
a  charming  variety  (first-class  certificate.)  W.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Percy 
Lodge,  Winchmoi  e  Hill  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Cragg),  staged  C.  Mendelli  var 
Morganiae,  and  a  well-flowered  plant  of  C.  Lawrenciana,  for  which  a 
cultural  commendation  was  granted.  Some  cut  blooms  of  Phaius  Wheet- 
manian^,  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum,  and  other  Orchids,  came  from  Mr. 
Henry  Wheetman,  The  Hawthorns,  Little  Raywood,  Stafford.  Messrs. 
W.  L.  Lewis  k  Co  ,  Southgate,  secured  botanical  certificates  for  Bifre- 
naria  (Lycaste)  inodora  and  Microstylis  Scotii.  Welbore  S,  Ellis,  Esq., 
Hazelbonrne,  Dorking,  gained  an  award  of  merit  for  a  good  form  of 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  which  is  described  below.  Messrs.  T.Crippa 
and  Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells,  had  a  small  group,  including  Cypripedium 
caudatum  and  Dendrobium  Deari. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons,  Upper  Holloway,  staged  a  large  speci¬ 
men  of  Cochliostema  Jacobiana  with  other  plants,  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth,  Sbuttleworth  &  Co.,  secured  an  award  of  merit  for  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Heatonense.  DeB.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  gained 
a  similar  honour  for  0.  triumphans  Lionel  Crawshay,  and  a  first-class 
certificate  for  Vanda  suavis,  Rosefield  variety.  Both  of  these  are 
described  elsewhere.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking, 
sent  a  number  of  Orchids,  including  Dendrobium  cretaceum  (award  of 
merit),  and  some  fine  forms  of  Laelia  pnrpurata.  Several  cut  blooms  of 
various  Orchids  were  sent  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin,  and  an  award  of  merit  was  adjudged  for  Coryanthe  Wolfiana. . 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Ahtromeria  Peregrina  alia  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.). — An 
attractive  plant  with  large  white  flowers,  some  petals  of  which  were 
tinted  green.  The  plant  exhibited  was  growing  in  a  pot,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  apparently  well  adapted  (award  of  merit). 

Aquilegia  Stuarti  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence) — This  is  a  charming 
species,  with  large  rich  blue  and  white  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Begonia  Lord  Milton  (J  Laing  &  Sons). — A  fine  double  variety 
with  brightly  coloured  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Capensis,  species?  (F.  W.  Moore). — The  blooms  of  this  unnamed 
species  were  cut  from  a  plant  grown  unprotected  in  the  open  ground. 
The  flowers  exhibited  were  large,  white,  with  dark  crimson  bands  (award 
of  merit). 

Coryanthes  Wolfiana  (F.  W.  Moore). — A  curious  flower  of  a 
uniform  brown  colour,  spotted  chocolate  (award  of  merit). 

Cypripedium  macrochilum  giganteum  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is 
one  of  the  finest  Cypripediums  in  cultivation.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  C.  caudatum  Lindeni  and  C.  X  grande.  The  sepals  are  long 
and  pointed,  yellowish  green  veined  brown.  The  petals  are  very  long 
and  tail  like,  while  the  lip  is  large  and  pale  brown,  inside  cream  (first- 
class  certificate). 

Bendroiium  Dellense  (Baron  Schroder). — A  splendid  hybrid,  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  D.  nobile  Schrbderiana  and  D.  splendidissimum. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white  faintly  tipped  violet.  The  margin  and  the 
lip  is  cream  coloured,  the  throat  being  crimson  purple  (first-class 
certificate), 

Bendroiium  noiile  var,  Schroderiana  (Baron  Schroder). — This  is  a 
beautiful  variety,  similar  to  the  hybrid  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  as  regards  colour,  but  the  flowers  are  not  quite  so  fine  (first- 
class  certificate). 

Bisa  X  langleyensis  (J.  Veitch  k  Sons). — The  parents  of  this  hybrid 
are  D.  tripetaloides  and  D.  racemosa.  The  flowers  are  rather  small,  but 
attractive,  being  bright  rosy  pink,  and  are  borne  on  tall,  slender  spikes 
(award  of  merit). 

Bendroiium  cretaceum  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — The  flowers  of  this 
species  have  narrow  white  sepals  and  petals  ;  the  lip  also  is  white, 
veined  crimson  (award  of  merit). 

Braceena  Be  Smeiiana  (B.  S.  Williams  &  Son). — A  useful  decora¬ 
tive  kind.  The  leaves  when  matured  are  green,  margined  red.  the 
young  foliage  being  cream  coloured,  tinted  pink  (award  of  merit), 
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Fuchsia  Frincess  May  (H.  Cannell  &  Sons). — This  variety  has  blush 
pink  sepals  and  a  rosy  cerise  corolla  (award  of  merit). 

Gloxinera  X  Brilliant  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  a  bigeneric 
hybrid  between  Gloxinia  Radiance  and  Gesnera  X  pyramidalis.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  drooping  character  and  bright  crimson  in  colour.  The 
foliage  is  dark  green,  similar  in  shape  to  that  of  a  Gloxinia  (award  of 
merit). 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  var.  (Welbore  S.  Ellis). — This  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  variety,  the  flowers  being  large  and  well  coloured.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  suffused  light  purple,  the  latter  being  spotted  crimson. 
The  throat  is  rich  yellow,  reddish  brown  (award  of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  triumphans,  Lionel  Crawsliay  (De  B.  Crawshay). 
— A  fine  variety  with  large  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow 
tinted  green,  covered  with  pale  brown  blotches  (award  of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Heatonense  (Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth 
and  Co.) — A  charming  variety  with  medium-sized  flowers.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  white  sufifused  pink,  spotted  brown,  the  lip  in  the  centre 
being  lemon  yellow  (award  of  merit). 

Pelargonium  Mrs.  W.  Wright  (H.  J.  Jones). — A  beautiful  Pelar¬ 
gonium  with  large  blush  pink  flowers  blotched  dark  crimson  (award 
of  merit). 

Pieris  formosa  (F.  W.  Moore,  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin). — A 
useful  flowering  shrub  with  white  blooms  (award  of  merit). 

Rhododendron  Purity  (B.  S.  Williams  &  Son).  —  A  large  single 
white  variety  (award  of  merit). 

Rose  Medea  (W.  Paul  &  Son).  —  A  Tea  variety  with  well-shaped 
delicate  yellow  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Syringa  Madame  Lemoine  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  W.  Paul  and 
Son). — A  beautiful  double  white  Lilac.  The  individual  flowers  are 
large,  as  are  the  sprays,  and  sweetly  scented  (first-class  certificate). 

Syringa  pyramidale  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — A  robust  growing 
semi-double  kind,  the  flowers  pale  purple  (award  of  merit). 

Syringa  Souvenir  de  Louis  Spath  (W.  Paul  &  Son  and  Anthony 
Waterer)  — A  magnificent  dark  Lilac,  with  large  flowers  of  a  rich  purplish 
shade  (first-class  certificate). 

Syringa  Gtant  des  Batailles  (W.  Paul  &  Son). — A  fine  variety,  with 
attractive  rosy  pink  flowers  (award  of  meritL 

Vanda  suavis,  Rosejield  variety  (De  B.  Crawshay). — A  splendid 
form  of  this  well-known  Orchid.  The  spray  exhibited  bore  twelve 
flowers,  which  were  exceptionally  well  coloured  (first-class  certificate). 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

May  9th  and  10th. 

The  annual  summer  Show,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Co.,  was  held  on  the  above  dates,  and  was  in  every  way  a  success. 
Though  perhaps  the  competitors  were,  on  the  whole,  slightly  fewer  in 
number  than  has  been  the  case  in  previous  years,  the  quality  was  so 
good  that  the  difficulty  of  awarding  the  prizes  was  greater  than  usual. 
The  arrangements  reflected  great  credit  on  the  managers,  and  Mr;  Head, 
the  Superintendent.  We  append  the  names  of  the  prizewinners  in  the 
principal  classes. 

The  first  prize  in  the  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  A.  Offer,  The  Gardens,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley, 
for  a  handsome  exhibit,  including  Azalea  Roi  de  Holland,  A.  Due  de 
Nassau,  A.  Baronne  de  Vriere,  Boronia  heterophylla,  and  Clivia  miniata 
splendens,  exceptionally  good.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  James, 
Castle  Nursery,  Norwood,  Azalea  Roi  de  Holland,  Epacris  miniata 
splendens,  and  Erica  aflSnis  being  amongst  the  best;  and  the  third  to 
Mr.  J.  Mould,  Pewsey  Nur-ery,  Wilts,  Erica  Cavendishi  and  Pimelea 
spectabilis  being  the  best  plants  in  the  exhibit.  Mr.  Offer  was  also  first 
for  nine  foliage  plants  with  Crotons  angustifolius  Princeps  and  Prince 
of  Wales,  Alocasia  Thibautiana,  Anthurium  magnificum,  Cycas  circinalis, 
Enceyhalartos  Altensteini,  Nephthytis  picturatus,  and  Corludovica 
e'egans  in  splendid  form.  Mr.  W.  Finch,  gardener  to  J.  Marriott,  Esq., 
Queen’s  Road,  Coventry,  was  placed  second,  and  Mr.  James  third,  each 
with  fair  plants.  For  nine  Crotons  Mr.  Offer  was  again  first  with 
clean,  well-grown  plants  ;  Disraeli,  Aureo-punctatus,  Chelsoni,  and 
Sunset  were  particularly  prominent.  Mr.  Wm.  Howe,  gardener  to 
H.  Tate,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common,  was  second  ;  and  Mr. 
James  a  good  third. 

The  competition  in  the  class  for  twelve  Dracaenas  was  very  close 
between  Mr.  J.  Lambert,  gardener  to  W.  Segelcke,  Esq.,  Herne  Hill,  and 
Mr.  Howe,  the  first  and  second  prizes  being  eventually  awarded  in  the 
order  of  their  names.  Mr.  Offer  was  a  fair  third.  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was  placed  first  for  nine  show  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  staging  Marguerite,  Edward  Perkins,  Mystery,  Spotted  Beauty, 
Lidy  Isabel.  Magpie,  Prince  Leopold,  Statesman,  and  Joe  in  excellent 
form  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Odell,  Gould’s  Green,  Hillingdon,  was  second  with 
highly  creditable  plants.  Mr.  Turner  was  again  first  with  nine  fancy 
Pelargoniums,  showing  Thomas  King,  Princess  Teck,  The  Shah, 
Ambassadress,  Fanny  Gair,  Mrs.  Hart,  Roi  des  Fantaises,  Lady  Car¬ 
rington,  and  Ellen  Beck  ;  Mr.  Odell  again  taking  second  position.  For 
twelve  double  Tuberous  Begonias  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  was  the  only  competitor  in  this  class,  aud  was  awarded  the 
first  prize,  as  also  was  he  in  the  class  for  twelve  single  Begonias.  The 
same  exhibitor  arranged  a  handsome  collection  in  the  class  for  hardy 
herbaceous,  bulbous,  and  alpine  plants,  and  was  a  good  first.  Phlox 
canadensis,  Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  Tulipa  viririiflora,  Pseonia  tenuifolia 
latifolia,  and  Polemonium  Richardsoni  being  especially  noticeable. 


Messrs.  Paul  A  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  second  with  a 
charming  stand. 

Mr.  Turner  was  first  for  eighteen  greenhouse  Azaleas  with  splendidly 
flowered  examples  of  Flora,  Charmer,  Vervjeneana,  Theodor  Riemers, 
Eug6ne  Mazel,  and  others.  Mr.  R.  Wells,  Longton  Nursery,  Sydenham, 
was  a  good  second.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  was  first  for  eighteen  Roses  in 
pots,  exhibiting  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  France,  C6line  Forestier, 
Madame  J.  Laing,  Juno,  Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler,  and  Violet  Bouyer 
in  good  form.  Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey,  Joynings  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross, 
was  second  with  well  grown  and  flowered  plants.  Mr.  Offer  staged 
handsome  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns,  and  was  deservedly  placed  first. 
Anaongst  the  best  were  Cibotium  Schiedi,  Davallia  polyantha,  Alsophila 
australis,  and  Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans.  Mr.  W.  Howe  was  a 
good  second,  Mr.  H.  James  being  a  fair  third. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  arranged  a  magnificent  group 
of  Caladiums,  the  plants  being  exceptionally  well  grown  and  clean. 
They  were  the  only  competitors  in  the  class,  and  were  accorded  the 
premier  award.  Candidum,  Triomphe  de  Comte,  Rose  Laing,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Ornatum,  Madame  Groult,  Leopold  Robert,  Clio,  Paul  Veronese, 
and  Lymington  were  particularly  prominent.  Messrs.  Laing  were  also 
first  for  a  group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  with  one  of  their 
customary  superb  arrangements.  Flowering  plants  were  utilised  in 
great  numbers,  but  so  well,  that  there  was  still  an  abundance  of  light 
and  grace.  Begonias,  Crotons,  Palms,  Ferns,  Orchids,  Cytisus  scoparius 
Andreanus,  were  all  in  splendid  condition.  Mr.  W.  Finch  was  second 
with  a  graceful  group,  and  Mr.  H.  James  third  with  an  arrangement 
comprising  fat  too  many  flowering  plants.  For  nine  greenhouse  Azaleas 
Mr.  Turner  was  a  good  first  with  Roi  de  Holland,  Due  de  Nassau, 
Appolon,  Jean  Vervaene,  Reine  des  Pays  Bas,  Bijou  de  Paris,  Charmer, 
and  Madeleine.  Mr.  A.  Offer  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  H.  James  third. 

The  fiist  prize  for  nine  Palms  went  to  Mr.  A.  Offer,  the  second  to 
Mr,.  W.  Finch,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  H.  James.  Mr.  J.  Portbury, 
gardener  to  W.  N.  Froy.  Esq  ,  Ripon  House,  Putney  Heath,  was  first  for 
twelve  table  plants,  Mr.  Lane,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Cole,  Esq.,  Caterham, 
second,  and  Mr.  Maegregor,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Hay,  Putney 
Hill,  third. 

Cut  flowers  were  staged  in  large  numbers  and  were  of  excellent 
quality.  The  table  decorations,  bouquets,  sprays  and  vases  formed  one 
of  the  best  features  of  the  exhibition.  Not  only  were  the  flowers  and 
foliage  arranged  with  exquisite  taste,  but  they  were  of  excellent  quality. 
This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  table  decorations,  which  were 
models  of  lightness  and  grace. 

As  is  usual  at  all  the  shows  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  exhibits  were  numerous  and  of  good  quality.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  of  these  was  the  Roses,  both  cut  and  in  pots,  staged  by 
Mepsrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  in  which  some  splendid  blooms 
were  noticeable.  The  plants  in  pots,  too,  denoted  high  culture,  and 
were  carrying  healthy  foliage  and  clearly  coloured  flowers.  Mr.  Wm. 
Rumsey,  Joynings  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  also  staged  some  superb 
Roses,  which  were  highly  creditable  to  the  grower.  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cutbush  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Highgate,  exhibited  a  group  of  foliage 
and  flowering  plants,  in  which  Orchids,  Ericas,  Mignonette,  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  admirably  flowered  Azaleas  were  particularly  prominent. 
The  same  firm  also  staged  a  well  diversified  collection  of  hardy  flowers, 
as  also  did  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest 
Hill,  S.E,  The  latter  firm  also  arranged  a  stand  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants,  including  Caladiums,  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
Variegated  Tobacco  and  Begonias.  For  different  varieties  of  the  latter 
it  may  be  noted  Messrs.  Laing  were  accorded  five  certificates.  Mr.  G. 
May,  Upper  Teddington,  showed  blooms  and  plants  of  Clove  Carnation 
Uriah  Pike,  as  also  did  Mr.  Jas.  Pike,  Acton,  W.  Splendidly  grown  and 
flowered  plants  of  Leschenaultia  bi  oba  major  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
W.  Balchin  &  Son,  Hassocks  Nurseries,  Sussex,  and  Mr.  Leakey, 
gardener  to  —  Douglas,  Esq.,  Upper  Norwood,  some  well  grown 
Gloxinias. 


WOWoUTHE  WEEK..  O 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Strawberries. — Feeding. — The  copious  rains  have  moistened  the 
soil  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  the  roots  of  well  established  plants 
may  be  safely  nourished  by  occasional  applications  of  liquid  manure  to 
the'^  soil.  The  display  of  strong  flower  trusses  and  rapidly  expanding 
blooms  promise  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  which  will  need  sustenance 
in  the  soil  to  draw  upon  during  development.  In  the  present  moist 
condition  of  the  ground  food  applied  in  liquid  form  will  be  retained  for 
some  time,  providing  a  store  of  nutriment  ready  to  hand.  Light 
applications  of  chemical  manure  are  also  of  considerable  assistance 
applied  now  and  hoed  in  around  the  plants.  Soot,  too,  worked  in 
in  dry  weather  or  left  to  wash  in  during  showery  periods  is  of  great 
seryice.  Make  the  soil  black  when  applying  it. 

Mulching. — Pull  out  strong  weeds  and  hoe  down  small  ones,  the 
operation  of  loosening  the  soil  greatly  benefiting  the  plants,  especially 
young  ones.  Beds  in  full  bearing  ought  now  or  soon  to  be  mulched 
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with  moderately  short  and  partly  fresh  stable  manure.  The  short  and 
solid  parts  act  beneficially  in  assisting  the  plants,  rain  or  waterings 
washing  down  the  virtues  of  the  manure  to  the  roots.  The  strawy  and 
lightest  portions  act  chiefly  as  conservers  of  moisture,  and  provide  a 
clean  bed  for  the  ripe  fruit  to  rest  on,  also  preventing  the  soil  being 
trampled  unduly  hard  in  damp,  and  cracking  in  dry  weather.  Spring 
planted  Strawberries  may  receive  similar  assistance  in  the  shape  of  a 
light  mulching  for  preventing  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture, 
free  growth  being  promoted  in  poor  or  light  soils  at  the  same  time  by 
the  gentle  stimulating  aid  thus  given.  No  weak  Strawberry  plants 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  fruit  the  first  year,  as  this  greatly  impedes  their 
progress  and  prevents  a  full  crop  the  following  year. 

Tralnlogr  Troung  Fruit  Trees. — The  work  of  regulating  the 
shoots,  especially  of  wall  trees,  whether  trained  in  formal  shapes  or 
spreading  in  fan  form,  should  be  proceeded  with  as  they  extend  in 
length.  Some  amount  of  disbudding  greatly  assists  the  work  of  training 
if  the  shoots  not  required  are  rubbed  off  in  time,  but  a  wholesale  re¬ 
moval  is  not  desirable.  When  so  treated  great  risk  is  run  in  checking 
growth  and  destroying  a  proper  balance  between  root  and  branch.  If 
trees  are  discovered  where  the  necessary  amount  of  shortening  for  form¬ 
ing  the  framework  of  their  shape  was  neglected  at  the  winter  pruning, 
or  in  spring  by  the  time  the  buds  pushed,  and  it  is  now  seen  that  shoots 
are  require  to  furnish  space  lower  down,  the  upper  branches  may  be 
gradually  disbudded  to  the  point  desired.  The  bare  portions  of  wood 
left  may  afterwards  be  safely  cut  away  when  the  foliage  on  the  shoots 
retained  has  developed. 

General  Disbudding. — This  operation  may  advantageously  be 
carried  on  where  clusters  of  young  wood  are  most  thickly  placed  or 
situated  in  unsuitable  positions.  Much  useless  growth  is  often  made 
from  dormant  buds  in  different  parts.  Frequently  such  growths  are 
very  strong  and  vigorous,  and  when  not  too  gross  in  nature  they  offer 
facilities  for  refurnishing  fan-shaped  trees  with  better  wood,  gradually 
cutting  the  old  away.  Very  gross  shoots,  however,  should  not  be  pre¬ 
served,  but  rubbed  or  cut  off  when  young  and  sappy.  The  rear  part  and 
the  under  sides  of  the  branches  of  wall  trees  are  the  least  desirable 
positions  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  growth  from,  and  these  removals 
ought  first  to  be  effected  at  short  intervals.  In  dealing  with  the  better 
placed  shoots  first  thin  out  moderately,  then  determine  those  to  be 
ultimately  retained,  by  degrees  removing  the  others.  Fan-trained  trees, 
consisting  chiefly  of  stone  fruits,  must  have  shoots  trained  principally 
from  the  upper  sides.  There  is  less  danger  of  overcrowding  and  more 
light  and  air  secured. 

Destroying  Insects. — Aphides  are  liable  to  infest  the  points  of 
the  young  shoots  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  more  or 
less  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  the  leaves  curling  and  becoming 
unhealthy  in  consequence.  There  are  various  causes  which  conduce  to 
these  attacks,  the  principal  being  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  a 
crowded  unhealthy  condition  of  the  wood,  and  general  neglect  in 
practising  good  culture,  which  throws  trees  into  an  enfeebled  state. 
Green  and  black  fly  may  be  kept  in  check  by  regularly  syringing  in 
warm  weather,  this  also  promoting  the  general  health  of  the  trees. 
Occasionally  a  little  softsoap  may  be  dissolved  in  the  water,  but  when 
colonies  of  aphides  have  clustered  on  the  points  of  branches  nothing 
short  of  a  strong  insecticide  will  kill  and  banish  them.  A  solution  of 
softsoap,  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  adding  a  pint  of  tobacco  juice,  is 
a  safe  and  reliable  remedy.  The  points  of  young  shoots  are  usually 
affected  the  worst.  Dipping  is  the  readiest  means  of  reaching  the 
insects,  using  a  deep  narrow  vessel  in  which  the  shoots  may  be  immersed 
in  the  solution,  and  while  there  gently  rubbed  to  displace  the  insects. 
A  syringing  with  clean  water  the  next  day  will,  in  most  cases,  serve  to 
cleanse  the  trees. 

Feeding  Pear  Trees. — The  majority  of  Pear  trees  have  now  set 
their  fruits,  and  dwarf-trained  pyramids,  cordons,  and  bush  trees  may 
receive  a  good  syringing  to  clear  away  the  unfertilised  flowers,  showing 
to  what  extent  young  fruits  are  developing.  The  moist  condition  of  the 
soil  at  the  present  time  offers  a  favourable  opportunity  to  assist  the 
swelling  of  the  small  fruits  by  applications  of  liquid  manure.  If  this 
cannot  be  applied  the  next  best  thing  is  to  mu’ch  the  soil  over  the  roots 
with  a  coating  of  rich  manure,  or  give  a  dressing  of  some  approved 
chemical  manure.  A  few  soakings  of  water  will  then  carry  much  nutri¬ 
ment  down  to  the  roots.  The  mulch  prevents  moisture  being  withdrawn 
rapidly  by  the  hot  sun,  an  important  matter  in  the  case  of  trees  grown 
on  dwarfing  stocks,  which  are  naturally  surface-rooting. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Pines.  —  Plants  with  fruit  in  an  advanced  condition  require  a 
moderately  high  and  moist  atmosphere.  This  condition  renders  them 
more  susceptible  of  injury  from  changeable  weather,  the  effects  of  sudden 
outbursts  of  sun  telling  disastrously,  especially  upon  the  crown,  which 
is  not  unfrequently  scorched  if  the  ventilation  is  not  carefully  attended 
to.  Watering  must  be  seen  to  once  a  week,  but  avoid  indiscriminate 
periodical  watering.  Plants  that  have  heat  at  the  roots  by  means  of  hot- 
water  pipes  need  more  water  than  those  having  the  bottom  heat  supplied 
by  means  of  fermenting  materials.  Both  should  have  water  as  often  as 
required,  on  every  occasion  employing  some  stimulant  of  an  all-round 
nature,  or  dissolved  chemical  manure  or  guano,  1  lb.  to  20  gallons  of 
water.  Admit  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  at  80°,  and  maintain  the  tem¬ 
perature  during  the  day  at  80°  to  90°,  closing  at  85°,  but  unless  it  be 
desirable  to  enlarge  the  crowns  do  not  quite  close  the  house.  Fire 
heat  must  be  employed  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  70°  at 
night,  and  to  raise  it  to  76°  in  the  day,  the  bottom  heat  being  kept 


steady  at  80°  to  90°,  then  a  few  degrees  variation  in  the  atmosphere  is 
not  of  great  consequence.  Syringe  the  house  and  plants  two  or  three 
times  a  week  according  to  the  weather,  and  otherwise  maintain  the 
atmosphere  in  such  condition  as  is  likely  to  secure  the  perfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fruit. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Ilousex  Started  at  the  New  Year. — The 
fruit  is  about  completing  the  stoning  process,  but  it  must  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  higher  temperature  than  60°  to  65°  by  artificial  means,  com¬ 
mencing  to  ventilate  at  65°,  and  not  allowing  75°  to  be  exceeded  without 
full  ventilation.  If  the  fruits  are  too  thick  remove  the  smallest, 
allowing  one  fruit  to  each  square  foot  of  trellis  covered  with  foliage, 
leaving  them  a  little  closer  on  strong  wood,  and  less  on  the  weaker.  By 
apportioning  the  crop  to  the  vigour  or  parts  of  a  tree  the  evenness  of  the 
growths  may  be  maintained.  Tie  the  shoots  as  they  advance,  removing 
superfluous  growths,  as  it  is  important  no  more  be  retained  than  can 
have  exposure  to  light  and  air.  Draw  the  leaves  aside  or  even  shorten 
them,  so  as  expose  the  fruit  to  light,  raising  such  as  require  it  on  thin 
laths  placed  across  the  wires  of  the  trellis  with  their  apexes  to  the  sun. 
After  stoning  maintain  a  good  moisture  in  the  house,  and  water  the 
inside  border  copiously,  which  in  well  drained  borders  will  be  required 
once  a  week,  mulching  the  surface  with  about  an  inch  thickness  of  short, 
rather  lumpy  manure.  If  the  fruit  is  not  required  ripe  as  soon  as 
practicable,  continue  60°  to  65°  as  the  night  temperature,  65°  artificially 
by  day  in  doll  weather,  70°  to  75°  with  sun  heat,  closing  at  the  latter 
with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  In  a  high  temperature  70° to  75°  by 
artificial  means,  80°  to  85°  or  90°  from  sun  heat,  and  moist  atmosphere. 
Peaches  swell  to  a  great  size  after  stoning,  but  they  are  not  usually  so 
high  coloured  nor  so  well  flavoured  as  those  ripened  in  less  heat  and 
moisture  and  with  free  ventilation . 

Bouses  Started  Early  in  February. — The  fruit,  being  in  the  early 
stages  of  stoning,  should  be  reduced  to  two  on  strong  shoots  and  one  on 
the  weaker,  not  leaving  too  many,  for  there  is  danger  of  their  not  stoning 
in  that  case,  while  they  will  be  small  if  they  should  stone.  Retain  in 
all  cases  the  fruit  best  situated  for  receiving  air  and  light.  Thin  the 
shoots  where  crowded,  pinching  laterals  to  one  leaf,  and  secure  the 
growths  to  the  trellis  as  they  advance.  Syringe  the  trees  twice  a  day 
in  bright  weather,  but  once  only  in  dull,  and  not  then  if  the  foliage  does 
not  become  dry  before  nightfall,  or  it  is  found  dripping  with  moisture 
in  the  morning.  The  temperature  by  artificial  means  may  be  kept  at 
55°  to  60°  at  night,  and  60°  to  65°  by  day,  ventilating  from  65°,  and 
fully  between  70°  and  75°.  Supply  water  to  the  roots  as  required, 
affording  weakly  trees  and  those  carrying  heavy  crops  top-dressings  of 
chemical  manures  occasionally — say  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
washing  them  in  moderately,  or  afford  liquid  manure,  alternating  with 
the  waterings. 

Trees  Started  in  March. — Thin  the  fruit  now  that  it  is  swelling 
freely,  and  choice  can  be  made  of  the  most  promising  for  the  crop. 
Reserve  those  on  the  upper  side  or  front  of  trellis  ;  two  or  three  on 
strong  shoots  will  be  ample  to  leave,  and  proportionately  fewer  on 
weaker  growths.  Remove  all  superfluous  shoots  gradually,  retaining 
those  only  for  attracting  the  sap  to  the  fruit,  which  stop  at  two  or  three 
good  leaves,  and  those  from  the  base  of  the  present  bearing  wood  for 
furnishing  fruit  another  year,  with  such  extensions  as  are  necessary. 
Train  the  growths  as  they  advance,  securing  them  loosely  to  the  trellis. 
Afford  liquid  manure  to  such  as  require  more  vigour,  but  avoid  stimulat¬ 
ing  vigorous  trees  too  much,  as  that  will  encourage  wood  at  the  expense 
of  the  fruit  stoning.  Keep  red  spider  under  by  syringing,  and  if  aphides 
or  other  pests  appear  promptly  apply  an  insecticide,  those  advertised 
being  thoroughly  efficacious  and  safe,  provided  the  instructions  are 
carefully  followed. 

Late  Bouses. — The  fruits  being  well  set,  the  trees  will  need  syringing 
in  the  morning  and  on  fine  afternoons  to  rid  them  of  the  remains  of 
the  flowers.  Commence  thinning  when  the  fruits  are  the  size  of  horse 
beans,  removing  the  smallest  and  worst  placed,  leaving  a  few  more  only 
than  will  be  required  for  the  crops  ;  but  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
vigour  of  the  trees,  and  their  liability  to  cast  some  of  the  fruit  or  other¬ 
wise  in  stoning.  Disbudding  and  laying  in  the  shoots  should  be  care¬ 
fully  attended  to,  doing  the  first  gradually  and  the  latter  with  due 
regard  to  the  swelling  of  the  shoots.  A  temperature  of  50°  at  night 
and  55°  by  day  artificially  will  be  sufflsient  to  keep  the  trees  in  steady 
progress,  ventilating  freely  above  that,  unless  it  is  desirable  to  hasten 
the  crop,  when  a  tempeiature  of  56°  at  night  and  60°  to  66°  may  be 
securerl,  with  70°  to  76°  from  sun  heat,  ventilating  from  65°. 

Unheated  Houses.— Thot  fruits  have  set  well,  quite  four  times  as  many 
as  the  trees  can  bring  to  a  full  size,  and  they  should  be  thinned  as  soon 
as  the  best  can  be  decided  upon  by  their  taking  the  lead  in  swelling. 
Over- burdening  the  trees  in  the  early  stages  of  the  fruit  swelling 
prevents  their  making  wood  for  another  season’s  crop,  while  excessive 
disbudding  may  cause  the  fruits  to  fall  or  a  strong  growth  to  be  made. 
A  moderate  syringing  on  fine  mornings  will  be  a  great  assistance  in 
ridding  the  trees  of  the  remains  of  the  blossoms  ;  but  afternoon  syring¬ 
ing  is  not  advisable,  nor  sprinkling  likely  to  cause  a  moist  atmosphere 
at  night,  as  the  weather  is  not  yet  to  be  depended  on,  and  a  severe 
frost  occurring  while  the  trees  or  house  is  damp  is  very  much  more 
likely  to  prove  disastrous  to  the  crop  than  if  the  atmosphere  be  dry. 
Ventilate  at  50°,  not  allowing  an  advance  above  65°  without  full  venti¬ 
lation,  and  close  at  60°,  or  before  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  frost  at  night. 
If  water  be  necessary  apply  it  sufficiently  early  in  the  day  to  allow  of 
the  surface  becoming  fairly  dry  before  the  house  is  closed. 

Cherry  House — The  Cherries  are  ripening  rapidly,  and  they  must 
be  kept  dry,  but  keep  the  surface  of  the  borders  moist  by  damping  with 
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the  syringe,  air  being  admitted  constantly,  or  condensation  will  seriously 
aflEect  the  fruit.  The  moisture  of  the  border  is  apt  to  be  miscalculated 
by  the  syringing  keeping  the  surface  damp,  it  should  be  examined  and 
water  supplied  to  keep  the  soil  moist  down  to  the  drainage.  Tie  in  the 
shoots  as  they  advance,  and  stop  those  required  to  form  spurs  at  about 
the  fifth  leaf.  Black  aphides  must  be  kept  under  by  dipping  the  shoots 
affected  in  tobacco  water,  gently  rubbing  them  with  the  fingers,  or 
their  shining  bodies  will  throw  off  the  decoction  and  escape. 
Ventilate  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  when  the  external 
conditions  are  unfavourable  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  heating 
apparatus  to  insure  a  circulation  of  air.  Netting  will  be  necessary  over 
the  ventilators  to  prevent  birds  attacking  the  Cherries.  Trees  in  pots 
should  be  well  supplied  with  water. 

melons. — A  firm  soil  of  a  rather  adhesive  nature,  but  not  devoid  of 
gritty  matter,  is  necessary  to  secure  short-jointed  wood  and  solid  fruits. 
The  growths  must  be  trained  thinly  to  secure  thoroughly  solidified  wood. 
A  rather  dry  and  well  ventilated  atmosphere  favours  the  setting  of  the 
fruits.  See  that  the  fruits  are  nearly  one  stage  of  swelling,  not  allowing 
one  to  take  the  lead,  or  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  more  to  set.  Attend  to 
fertilising  the  blossoms  in  bright  weather,  nipping  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  Earth  up  the  roots  when  the  fruits 
commence  swelling  freely.  Water  well  during  the  swelling,  and  place 
supports  to  the  fruits  in  good  time,  such  as  pieces  of  half-inch  deal  about 
6  inches  square,  with  a  hole  bored  at  each  corner,  two  pieces  of  string 
or  wire  being  passed  through  the  holes  from  the  top  coming  underneath 
the  label  and  then  passing  through  again  to  the  top,  tying  to  the  trellis 
to  relieve  the  vine  of  the  weight,  and  letting  the  board  slightly  incline 
to  prevent  water  lodging.  Pieces  of  netting  are  also  employed  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  fruit.  Stop  the  laterals  after  the  fruits  are  swelling  to  one 
joint  or  remove  them  where  likely  to  crowd.  Maintain  a  good  moisture 
by  damping  the  paths  and  walls  frequently,  and  syringe  the  foliage 
at  closing  or  about  3.30  p.m.  Water  or  liquid  manure  will  be  required 
about  twice  a  week.  The  night  temperature  should  be  kept  at  70®,  75° 
by  day  from  fire  heat,  and  80°  to  90°  with  sun.  Ventilate  freely  in 
favourable  weather,  but  avoid  reducing  the  temperature  at  any  time  by 
its  admission,  commencing  at  75°  and  increase  or  diminish  the  air 
gradually  according  to  external  conditions.  Where  the  fruit  is  full  sized 
and  advanced  for  ripening  gradually  reduce  the  atmospheric  moisture 
and  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  foliage 
to  flag,  and  afford  a  circulation  of  warm  air  when  ripening,  which  is 
necessary  to  insure  thorough  maturity  and  high  flavour.  Keep  the 
temperature  at  70°  to  75°  artificially,  and  80°  to  90°  with  sun  heat. 
Cracked  fruits  are  produced  by  a  close  and  moist  atmosphere,  with  too 
much  water  or  nourishment  at  the  roots.  If  any  show  a  tendency  to 
crack  cut  the  shoot  about  half  way  through  a  few  inches  below  the 
fruit  and  diminish  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  and  in  tne  atmosphere. 

Plants  swelling  their  fruits  require  every  encouragement,  free 
syringing  at  closing  time  in  hot  weather,  damping  the  floors  when 
they  become  dry,  and  shading  to  prevent  flagging.  Free  ventilation 
from  75°  to  80°,  and  securing  80°  to  90°  from  sun  beat,  will  bring  the 
fruit  on  rapidly  ;  increasing  the  heat  to  90°,  95°  or  100°  after  closing, 
will  render  the  fruit  larger  and  lessen  the  necessity  for  fire  heat  at 
night,  but  it  must  be  accompanied  by  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
If  aphides  or  thrips  appear  fumigate  on  two  or  three  consecutive 
evenings,  having  the  foliage  dry,  and  for  red  spider  or  white  fly  dress 
the  hoi-water  pipes  with  sulphur. 

Pits  and  Frames, — Train  out  the  growths  and  maintain  a  good 
bottom  and  top  heat  by  linings  and  thick  night  coverings.  Plants 
swelling  their  fruits  should  be  well  earthed  up,  have  the  laterals  stopped 
and  thinned,  and  the  fruits  placed  on  pieces  of  slate  on  inverted  fl  >wer 
pots.  Sow  seed  for  raising  plants  to  put  out  in  pits  and  frames 
after  they  become  cleared  of  bedding  plants,  potting  seedlings  as 
required. 

Caoumbers.— Plants  in  bearing  all  the  winter  will  now  be  showing 
signs  of  exhaustion,  and  had  better  be  removed  and  their  places  filled 
with  others  without  delay.  Assist  young  plants  which  show  signs  of 
weakness  by  removing  the  staminate  flowers  and  the  first  fruits, 
stopping  at  every  third  or  fourth  joint,  removing  all  weakly  superfluous 
growths.  Shading  will  be  necessary  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  when  the  sun  is  hot,  especially  for  houses  facing  south,  but 
shade  only  to  prevent  flagging.  Houses  with  the  roof  lights  facing  east 
and  west  will  not  require  shading  or  only  in  the  afternoon.  Little  or 
no  fire  heat  will  be  required  by  day,  shutting  the  valves  about 
8  AM.,  and  opening  them  again  about  4  PM.  or  later,  keeping  a  good 
moisture  by  damping  the  floors. 

In  Pits  and  Frames. — Sow  seed  to  secure  plants  for  placing  in  pits 
and  frames,  a  fair  amount  of  bottom  heat  being  necessary,  which  is 
secured  by  using  the  less  decomposed  material  from  exhausted  hotbeds, 
with  about  a  fourth  of  fresh  material.  Ventilate  moderately  if  the 
weather  is  cold,  and  close  as  early  in  the  afternoon  as  safe,  running  up 
to  90°  or  more,  and  employ  night  coverings.  Attend  to  the  linings 
with  a  view  to  maintain  good  bottom  heat,  but  be  careful  to  avoid  rank 
steam. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Dahlias. — Strong  old  roots  stored  where  frost  cannot  reach  them 
will,  eie  this,  have  started  strongly.  If  retarded  and  planted  out  just 
as  they  are  the  result  is  rarely  satisfactory,  nothing  but  very  severe 
thinning  getting  them  into  a  free  flowering  habit.  The  better  plan  is  to 
split  the  clumps,  one  or  two  tubers  going  with  a  single  shoot.  Place 
these  divisions  singly  in  6-inch  or  rather  smaller  pots,  and  keep  under 
glass  in  a  light  position  till  well  established,  when  they  may  be  hardened 


off  prior  to  planting  out.  One  good  lead  is  ample,  and  plants  raised 
from  cuttings  are  superior  to  those  obtained  by  division.  Do  not  keep 
the  latter  starving  in  small  pots,  but  give  a  shift  into  5-inch  or  slightly 
larger  pots,  and  this  will  keep  them  growing  strongly  yet  sturdily  till 
planting  out  time  arrives. 

Hoilyliocks. — Young  plants  left  in  the  open  ground  survived  the 
winter  surprisingly  well,  and  have  grown  very  strongly  since.  If  not 
already  done  the  thinning  out  ought  to  ba  rather  severe,  one  or  two 
good  flowering  growths  being  ample.  Should  the  soil  be  somewhat  poor 
and  the  position  dry  bare  the  surface  roots  and  mulch  withshort  manure. 
Plants  raised  from  either  cuttings  or  seed,  if  they  are  to  flower  this 
season,  must  not  be  checked  in  growth.  After  they  have  well  filled 
the  pots  to  which  they  were  shifted  with  roots,  harden  and  plant  out 
on  well  prepared  ground. 

Date  Propagratlng-. — If  there  is  a  probability  of  a  scarcity  of  bedding 
plants  propagation  of  some  kinds  should  be  persevered  with.  Soft  tops 
of  Veroenas,  Iresines,  and  Coleuses  root  quickly  in  brisk  heat,  always 
providing  they  are  well  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  and  after  being 
stopped  once  would  be  ready  for  potting  by  the  time  a  number  of  small 
pots  are  emptied  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  They  would  also  plant  out 
direct  from  pans  and  boxes  in  which  they  are  rooted,  only  in  this  case 
they  must  not  be  put  in  too  thickly.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  African 
and  French  Marigolds,  Tagetes,  Sunflowers,  and  Ricinuses.  All  but  the 
last  named  transplant  ready  from  the  seed  boxes  or  pans,  but  the 
Ricinuses  should  be  raised  singly  in  3-inch  pots. 

Campanulas. — There  should  be  no  further  delay  in  sowing  seed  of 
0.  Medium  calycanthema,  of  which  there  are  now  several  very  attractive 
forms.  Plants  raised  by  sowing  seed  now  in  pans  and  placed  in  a  frame, 
duly  pricked  out,  and  then  planted  in  the  open,  would  flower  strongly 
next  year.  Those  raised  and  similarly  treated  last  year  would  trans¬ 
plant  safely  if  need  be,  and  a  grand  early  summer  effect  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  mass  of  them  in  a  border  or  bed. 

Wallflowers  and  Brompton  Stocks. — The  former  have  done 
remarkably  well  this  season,  and  the  Stocks  are  also  commencing  to  flower 
freely.  Excellent  darkand  yellow  strains  of  common  Wallflowers  can  now 
be  had,  and  with  these  may  well  be  grown  double  German  Wallflowers, 
which  also  are  raised  from  seeds.  All  should  be  sown  at  once,  as  further 
delay  ma^  end  in  the  plants  being  strong  enough  to  flower  freely. 
Sow  on  a  well  prepared  border  thinly  in  drills  6  inches  asunder,  and  if 
thinning  out  is  properly  done  a  portion  of  the  plants  may  be  allowed 
to  flower  where  they  are  raised.  If  the  ground  cannot  be  made  fine  sow 
the  seed  in  boxes,  setting  these  in  the  open,  and  pricking  out  the 
seedlings  before  they  become  drawn  and  weakly. 

Portulacas. — What  is  wanted  to  bring  out  the  full  beauty  of  these 
plants  is  a  fairly  hot  and  dry  summer,  and  in  any  case  those  who  would 
succeed  well  with  them  should  grow  them  on  raised  beds  of  light  sandy 
soil.  They  transplant  badly,  and  the  seed,  therefore,  should  be  sown 
where  the  plants  are  to  flower.  About  the  middle  of  May  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  the  seed,  and  this  ought  to  be  done  thinly  in  shallow  drills 
drawn  9  inches  apart.  The  seed  must  be  quite  surrounded  with  fine 
sandy  soil.  Thin  out  to  not  less  than  6  inches  asunder,  and  stir  the 
ground  among  the  plants  occasionally. 

Sweet  Peas. — These  are  now  very  popular,  and  pay  well  for  good 
cultivation.  Quite  the  newest  varieties  usually  succeed  better  than  the 
rest,  because  the  seed  is  dearer  and  scarcer,  and  the  plants  are  grown 
thinly  accordingly.  Do  not  crowd  the  plants  together  on  poor  ground, 
andif  raised  thickly  thin  out  freely  prior  to  supporting  with  tall  stakes. 
Any  raised  in  pots  and  put  out  in  well  isolated  groups— five  or  six  plants 
are  ample  for  each  station— on  well  manured,  deeply  dug  ground  should 
flower  continuously  till  late  in  the  season,  especially  if  freely  cut  from. 
Where,  however.  Sweet  Peas  are  known  to  fail  early,  and  they  soon 
collapse  on  hot  and  dry  soils,  sow  more  seed  now,  preparing  the  sites  by 
manuring  liberally  and  digging  deeply. 

Hardy  Edglngr  Plants. — When  the  bedsare  edged  with  Antennaria, 
Stachys,  Ledums,  Euonymuses  or  other  hardy  grey  or  variegated  plants 
these  save  a  considerable  number  of  tender  plants  and  give,  in  some 
cases,  a  very  neat  finish  to  the  beds.  Instead  of  waiting  till  late  in 
May  before  dividing  and  replanting  these,  this  in  some  instances  rather 
tedious  work  ought  to  be  carried  out  immediately.  If  done  in  hot  and 
dry  weather  there  will  always  be  a  considerable  number  of  failures. 
First  well  prepare  the  beds  for  their  summer  occupants,  and  then  make 
the  edges  sloping  and  firm.  Lift  the  plants  to  be  divided  and  pull  all 
to  pieces,  every  portion  with  a  few  roots  attached  taking  readily  to 
fresh  soil  if  properly  fixed.  Small  pieces  are  always  to  be  preferred  to 
bunched  up  or  larger  masses.  Dibble  them  in  rather  thickly,  and  if  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry  water  gently  every  evening,  and  roughly  shade 
from  bright  sunshine  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  The  old 
Srachys  lanata  is  a  most  effective  edging  for  large  beds,  especially  if  a 
broad  band  is  formed. 
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APIARIAN  NOTES. 

Can  honeycomb  be  improved  in  whiteness  after  taken  from 
the  hive  ?  According  to  a  statement  by  a  correspondent  (“  G.  R.")) 
a  judge  at  a  show  held  last  year  said  that  it  could  be  improved. 
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All  honeycomb  ia  liable  to  a  slight  change  after  it  has  been  taken 
from  the  hive,  depending  entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the  place 
in  which  it  is  stored — whether  it  be  humid  or  dry,  kept  dark,  or 
exposed  to  the  light.  Sulphur  and  other  mineral  fumes  acts  upon 
the  comb,  but  none  of  them  improves  the  delicate  and  snow-white 
appearance  of  first-class  honeycomb.  The  latter  any  good  judge 
can  easily  distinguish  from  that  changed  from  its  original  purity. 
I  consider  it  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  point  out  defects  and  the 
merits  of  what  he  adjudicates,  as  well  as  to  give  hints  how  to  bring 
»b9ut  improvements. 

“  G.  K.”  requires  some  hints  on  how  to  produce  good  sections 
of  honeycomb.  I  have  replied  in  a  condensed  form  to  what  has 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  these  pages,  so  I  need  not  repeat. 
His  success,  as  it  is  also  the  case  with  everyone  else  who  uses 
the  Lanarkshire  hive  and  works  it  as  advised  in  these  columns, 
is  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  advice  given  in  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture.  I  have  often  stated  that  bee-keepers  ought 
to  study  their  own  interests,  producing  honey  and  honeycomb 
in  the  packages  most  suitable  for  the  district  in  which  they 
reside.  They  should  also  remember  that  bees  do  not  enter  sections 
so  readily,  nor  do  they  store  as  much  honey  in  them  as  they  do  in 
supers,  and  very  often  the  former  not  so  completely  filled.  Alike 
objectionable  is  the  extractor  when  unsealed  honey  is  taken  by  it. 

The  practice  of  extracting  thick  honey  by  means  of  heat  is  too 
common.  Some  persons  turn  all  the  combs  into  a  boiler,  then 
when  in  a  very  liquid  state  skim  the  wax,  and  pass  the  remainder 
through  a  sieve.  Others  mash  the  combs,  and  “  glue-pot  ”  fashion 
thin  the  honey,  which  thereby  deteriorates  much  in  quality.  If 
British  bee-keepers  are  to  hold  their  own  against  foreign  importa¬ 
tions  of  honey,  they  must  do  their  utmost  to  supply  the  million 
with  honey  in  as  pure  a  state  as  the  bees  store  it  in  their  upper 
stories,  free  from  taint  or  colour  on  the  combs.  To  be  able  to  do 
all  that,  and  to  get  the  maximum  quantity  of  honey,  the  hives  must 
be  large  and  strong  in  bees.  Zinc  queen  excluders  should  not  be 
used,  and  admit  the  bees  to  supers  by  the  side  openings  only,  keep¬ 
ing  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  hive  close.  Work  all  hives  with 
combs  not  older  than  one  year,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
current  year’s  make.  Honey  is  an  absorbent,  taking  in  much 
water,  and  odours  from  old  combs  or  any  offensive  matter  placed 
near  it  when  exposed.  Unsealed  honey  contains  water  during 
the  breeding  season  in  the  summer  time,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken 
unless  to  be  returned  to  the  hive. 

Regarding  sections,  I  recently  heard  a  letter  read  from  a  noted 
bee-keeper  to  his  nephew,  who  had  laid  in  a  store  of  them.  He 
said,  “I  have  received  your  letter  ajient  the  sections.  Burn 
every  one  of  them.  It  is  large  quantities  of  honey  you  require, 
that  you  will  not  have  if  you  use  sections.  I  have  proven  that.” 
The  above  quotation  is  but  a  corroboration  of  many  others  which 
have  been  written  to  myself,  and  is  in  accordance  with  my  own 
experience  given  long  ago  in  these  pases. 

During  the  last  summer  Mr.  G.  Grierson,  New  Travers,  near 
Lesmahagow,  had  a  hive  from  which  he  took  250  lbs.,  leaving  almost 
another  100  untouched  in  an  enormous  single-queened  hive,  which 
is  again  this  year  as  promising  as  it  was  in  1893.  It  is  another 
proof  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  keeping  bees  in  hives 
commensurate  to  the  number  a  queen  can  produce. — A  Lanark¬ 
shire  Bee-keeper. 


*.5,*A1I  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor”  or  to  “The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Tomato  Plants  (X  Y.  X).— The  plants  did  not  arrive  till 
Wednesday,  and  i  he  utmost  we  can  do  now  is  to  notify  the  fact  and 
promise  careful  examination. 


Cactaceous  Plants  (J.  B.  //.). — Messrs.  H,  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  have  a  very  good  collection  of  Cactaceous  plants,  but  if 
you  wish  to  see  the  finest  collection  in  the  kingdom  you  will  find  it  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Eatable  Fungus  (Z7.  B.  11.'). — The  specimen  sent  is  a  medium¬ 
sized  example  of  the  Morel  (Morchella  esculenta),  which  is  preferred  by 
many  persons  to  Mushrooms.  Morels  usually  grow  under  trees,  and  we 
know  of  no  instances  of  their  successful  cultivation. 

Calceolarias  (TF.  R.). — No  doubt  the  blooms  were  fine  when  you 
sent  them,  but  a  night  in  dry  paper  caused  them  to  shrink  and  shrivel 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  nothing  but  a  crumpled  mass  for  in¬ 
spection.  We,  however,  know  the  strain  is  good,  and  that  you  grow  the 
plants  well, 

iimerlcan  Tomatoes  (P.  C.). — We  did  not  answer  your  letter 
sooner  because  we  waited  the  delivery  of  some  American  catalogues. 
We  do  not  find  the  names  you  mention  in  them,  but  the  varieties  may 
be  all  the  same  worth  trying.  We  should,  however,  rely  mainly  on 
well-known  English-raised  Tomatoes  for  affording  the  bulk  of  produce 
required. 

Bunches  of  Vegetables  (^Reader). — Asparagus  is  sold  in  bundles, 
100  to  126  as  a  rule,  but  there  are  smaller.  The  number  of  different 
kinds  of  roots  and  heads  in  bundles  and  bunches  is  governed  by  the 
supply  and  the  customs  of  markets.  When  vegetables  are  scarce  the 
bunches  are  small,  when  abundant  they  are  large.  A  list  of  Covent 
Garden  Market  fruit  and  vegetable  measures  is  published  in  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Birectory,  with  a  mass  of  other  information  worth  having. 
Price  Is.,  post  free  Is.  3d.,  from  this  ofiSce. 

0?iT<ieni9,s  (^Constant  Reader). — It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  plants 
a  little  drier  after  flowering  for  a  week  or  two  than  they  have  been 
before.  Then  they  may  be  pruned  to  any  desired  extent,  syringing 
them  frequently  till  fresh  growths  start  freely.  Repotting  may  then  be 
done, removing  loose  soil  and  adding  fresh  to  be  pressed  moderately  firm. 
If  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  a  damp  medium  this  will  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  securing  uniformity  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  an  insufficiency  on 
the  one  hand  and  excess  on  the  other  being  alike  prejudicial.  Gardenias 
enjoy  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  should  be  frequently  syringed  to  keep 
them  free  from  insects. 

Figs  Spotted  (P.  R.). — Your  very  fine  Figs  are  infested  with  the 
“spot,”  Glseosporium  lasticolor,  a  fungus  which  has  increased  alarmingly 
of  late  years  on  many  fruits,  especially  Grapes  and  Figs.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  guard  against  this  parasite,  which,  as  a  rule,  attacks  the 
choicest  and  best  managed  fruits.  Gather  thofe  so  affected  and  burn 
them,  and  as  a  safeguard  against  further  attack  paint  the  hot-water 
pipes  thinly  with  a  sulphur  brought  to  a  thin  cream  with  skim  milk. 
If  you  have  no  heat,  place  flowers  of  sulphur  in  shallow  pans  or  saucers 
filled  with  water  on  shelves  or  other  places  where  the  sun  will  shine 
upon  and  cause  evaporation  from  them  as  long  as  possible,  or  sprinkle  a 
little  sulphur  on  shelves  or  similar  positions,  as  this  may  destroy  the 
minute  spores.  In  your  case  the  spores  fell  on  the  fructifying  organs 
during  the  flowering  period,  and  the  mischief  was  done  long  before  it 
appeared  externally.  You  must  stamp  out  the  enemy  on  the  line 
suggested. 

Grapes  and  Plants  Rusted  (A  Troubled  One). — We  have 
examined  the  Grapes,  Vine  lateral,  Begonia  plant.  Zonal  Pelargonium, 
Alternanthera,  and  Dahlia  sprays,  and  find  only  rust  and  some  decay. 
There  is  some  fungal  growth  on  the  decayed  portion  of  the  Begonia,  but 
it  is  only  mycelium  and  has  not  penetrated  the  living  tissue,  the  cells  of 
which  are  quite  normal,  large,  and  even  ac  ive — the  nucleus,  nucleolus, 
and  protoplasmic  granules  being  well  developed.  The  black  spots  on 
the  Pelargonium  are  covered  with  a  white  mould,  the  outgrowths  of 
fungi  that  live  on  decaying  organic  matter,  and  are  purely  saprophitical, 
their  mycelia  not  penetrating  the  living  tissues.  The  rest  of  your 
specimens  are  only  discoloured  and  rusted,  as  with  a  corrosive  substance, 
which  is  made  clear  by  the  contents  of  the  water.  This  contains  a  very 
large  amount  of  oxide  of  iron,  the  particles  being  held  in  suspension  to  a 
great  extent  by  inorganic  matter.  This,  however,  is  not  excessive,  nor 
are  the  organic  acids  ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  lime,  therefore  it  will  be 
corrosive  rather  than  “hard.”  The  “trouble”  arising  from  the  use  of 
I  irony  water  is  considerable  in  many  cases,  but  we  had  to  use  nothing 
j  else  for  all  kinds  of  plants  and  fruits  under  glass  for  a  dozen  years,  and 
I  found  no  difficulty  attending  its  use,  with  a  distinction.  We  had  two 
supplies— one  direct  from  the  chalybeate  spring,  which  contained  15  to 
25  per  cent,  of  iron  oxide,  held  in  suspension  by  organic  matter,  the  red 
particles  being  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  tanks  left 
a  deposit,  that  became  mixed  with  the  water  in  dipping  cans  in  it  for 
watering,  and  this  water  caused  a  rusty  appearance  in  all  plants  and 
fruits  to  which  it  was  applied,  except  hardwooded  plants.  This  only 
occurred  occasionally,  for  our  main  supplies  were  drawn  from  a  reservoir, 
the  water  from  the  spring  supplying  it  being  made  to  pass  through  a 
filter  bed  formed  in  the  usual  manner  of  gravel,  sand,  and  charcoal. 
The  supply  pipe  being  1  foot  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  the  water 
was  clear  and  available  for  syringing  purposes,  yet  it  left  a  deposit 
(u'ineral)  on  glass,  and  to  some  extent  on  foliage,  but  not  to  a  prejudicial 
degree.  The  iron  in  plants  is  most  abundant  in  the  bark  and  in  the  skin 
of  traits  (as  are  all  the  mineral  supplies  in  excessive  quantities),  and 
we  consider  the  effects  of  the  iron  in  the  water  would  be  such  as  your 
plants  present.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  filtered  or  exposed  in  an  open 
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reservoir,  and  only  used  clear  for  watering  or  syringing,  ft  is  preferably 
filtered  through  a  charcoal  bed,  which  would  free  it  of  the  organic 
matter,  while  retaining  the  red  oxide  as  sediment. 

Red  Spider  on  Apple  Trees  (J.  0.  B.'). — The  “  small  red  kind 
of  spider  ”  is  Bryobia  speciosa,  which  is  not  connected  with  the 
American  blight — that  is,  it  is  not  parasitic  on  the  woolly  aphis,  but 
itself  preys  on  the  tissues  or  juices  of  the  Apple  tree.  Some  persons 
make  a  distinction  between  this  and  the  Ivy  red  spider,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  difference  except  in  size  and  colour ;  yet  that  of  the 
Apple  is  not  nearly  so  disastrous  in  its  effects  as  the  common  red  spider, 
which  unfortunately  swarms  on  Gooseberries  and  Apple  trees,  and  is 
confounded  with  the  Bryobia.  Syringe  the  trees  with  a  weak  solution 
of  softsoap,  say  4  ozs.  to  a  3-gallon  can  of  water,  with  a  small  handful 
'of  sulphur  mixed  with  it,  and  supply  liquid  nourishment  to  the  roots. 

Green  Fly  on  Gooseberries  (J.  P.  4’  Sori). — Bordeaux  mixture 
Is  very  unsuitable  for  application  to  Gooseberries,  as  the  leaves  and 
ifcuit  are  in  many  cases  hairy,  and  the  mixture  adheres  to  them  for  a 
.rionsiderable  time.  Besides,  it  is  not  necessary  as  a  preventive  or 
remedial  measure  for  insects,  and  it  is  better  to  employ  a  less  dangerous 
feolntibn — say,  4  lbs.  of  quassia  chips  steeped  overnight  in  sufficient 
water,  then  boil  fifteen  minutes,  let  stand  till  cool  and  strain  off  the 
chips ;  in  another  vessel  dissolve  4  lbs.  of  softsoap  in  hot  water,  add 
the  quassia  extract  and  the  softsoap  solution  together  and  dilute  with 
'hot  water  to  60  gallons,  stirring  well.  When  cooled  to  90°  apply  with  a 
syringe  or  garden  engine,  delivering  the  wash  as  finely  as  possible,  but 
wetting  every  part,  especially  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  and  the 
growing  points.  Repeat,  if  necessary,  in  a  few  days. 

Toung-  Pears  and  Rose  Buds  Falling  (^F.  0.  S,). — 1,  Some  of 
the  Pears  have  fallen  through  their  being  imperfectly  fertilised,  and 
would  have  done  so  irrespective  of  anything  that  has  been  applied ;  but 
there  are  a  few  that  have  been  injured  and  blackened  in  places  by  a 
substance,  that  you  name  being  likely  to  cause  the  mischief,  as  the  Pear 
is  downy  and  easily  damaged  by  mineral  oils.  The  Rose  buds  are  also 
discoloured,  and  have,  no  doubt,  been  injured  by  applying  the  mixture 
too  strong  and  not  properly  emulsified.  There  is  no  “  blight”  in  either 
case — that  is,  no  disease  caused  by  fungi,  nor  any  trace  of  insects.  2,  It 
is  not  a  good  plan  to  cover  Asparagus  with  manure  just  before  cutting, 
for  if  fresh  it  would  be  likely  to  taint  the  “grass,”  and  it  decayed 
calculated  to  spoil  its  appearance,  if  not  cause  the  heads  to  decay.  It 
is  a  common  practice,  however,  to  cover  the  crowns  with  soil  to  a  depth 
of  6  inches,  so  as  to  secure  heads  of  that  length,  with  about  an  inch  of 
coloured  tips,  but  the  soil  is  removed  after  the  cutting  is  over. 

Moorpark  Apricots  Browned  (J.  JF.  K.'). — The  fruits  are  simply 
browned  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  possibly  slightly  touched  by  frost, 
blit  this  must  have  been  very  little,  for  the  hairs  (down)  do  not  give 
any  indication  of  injury  under  the  microscope,  and  the  skin  is  perfectly 
healthy,  that  is,  the  epidermal  cells  are  normal,  and  those  beneath 
‘  quite  free  from  any  disorganisation.  It  is  not  advisable  to  remove  all 
fruit  so  marked,  as  those  which  receive  the  most  light  are  usually  the 
'  best  flavoured,  but  such  fruit  is  apt  to  ripen  on  the  sun  side  long  before 
'  the  shaded,  and  become  brown  and  shrivelled.  This  might  be  prevented 
by  h  slight  shade  of  hexagon  netting  directly  the  fruit  commence 
changes  for  ripening,  the  higher  colour  or  even  browned  fruits  are  the 
best  flavoured  though  not  the  most  attractive  in  appearance.  Thin  the 
fruit  by  all  means  if  the  crop  is  too  heavy,  leaving  the  largest  and  best 
placed.  The  thinnings,  as  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  make  excellent 
tarts,  and  the  brown  ones  are  better  than  the  green  in  flavour  even  at 
this  early  stage. 

Slaughter  -  bouse  Blquld  for  Vines  (A  Iligldaiider').  — 
Thor  ughly  mix  the  blood  and  refuse  in  a  trough  or  shallow  box  with 
5  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  dry,  freshly  slaked  lime,  and  cover  with  a 
thin  layer  of  lime.  This  mixture,  when  dry,  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time 
without  appreciable  change,  and  may  be  used  as  required  for  Vines  or 
fruit  trees,  using  one  or  two  good  handfuls  per  square  yard  as  a  top- 
dreesing.  It  should  be  reduced  to  powder.  Another  and  perhaps  better 
plan  for  Vines  is  to  mix  as  much  wood  ashes  with  the  blood  as  will  form 
a  crumbly  mortar-like  mass,  to  be  dried  under  cover,  then  apply  a 
handful  or  two  per  square  yard  on  the  border,  lightly  pointing  it  in  or 
covering  with  a  little  soil.  It  may  be  given  when  the  Vines  are  starting 
into  growth,  again  when  the  Grapes  are  set,  when  about  half  grown,  and 
when  the  stoning  is  completed.  This  is  equivalent  to  four  dressings, 
which  are  quite  sufficient.  It  is  a  valuable  manure  for  fruit  trees, 
indeed  for  all  hort  cultural  purposes,  and  is  effective  on  all  soils,  but  is 
especially  so  on  those  which  are  light,  poor,  and  sandy. 

Tea 'Roses  (IF.  JR.'). — It  is  somewhat  early  for  Tea  Roses  to  have 
“done  blooming.”  Properly  treated  they  ought  to  have  gone  on 
flowering  till  Roses  are  plentiful  in  the  open.  This  class  of  Roses 
succeed  well  under  glass  all  the  year  round,  and  could  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  blooms  more  or  less  freely  during  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
The  house  in  which  they  are  kept  should  be  freely  ventilated  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  summer,  and  moderately  warm  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  In  warm  localities  they  thrive  well  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  months,  but  must  be  housed  before  cold,  wet  weather  sets  in. 

•  In  either  case,  or  whether  you  keep  the  plants  under  glass  or  turn  them 
out  in  June,  cut  them  back  rather  freely  now  and  when  breaking  afresh 
slightly  reduce  the  old  balls  of  soil,  and  transfer  to  pots  that  will 
hold  the  roots  comfortably.  Use  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  of 
brown  fibrous  loam  to  one  of  leaf  soil,  adding  sharp  sand  freely  and  a 


little  charcoal.  Pot  moderately  firm.  Pinch  off  all  buds  that  form 
during  the  summer,  and  the  strong,  well-matured  growth  eventually 
resulting  will  flower  abundantly  in  the  autumn  and  throughout  the 
winter.  ,When  kept  free  of  red  spider  and  mildew,  and  well  fed  at  the 
roots,  there  is  no  cessation  of  growth  and  consequently  flowering. 

UTames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Sligntly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(/.  C.  IF.).— Cera&us  (Prunus)  Padus,  the  Bird  Cherry.  (IF.  Lamb), — 
Gynura  aurantiaca,  stove  herbaceous  perennial,  introduced  from  Java 
in  1882.  (71  TF.). — Cerasus  (Prunus)  Padus,  the  Bird  Cherry. 

(^Amatetir). — Kerria  japjnica  flore-pleno.  (^Jonasy — Lonicera  tartarica. 
(^Yorks'). — 1,  Doronicum  caucasicum;  2,  Cyperus  alternifolius  ;  3,  Helle¬ 
bore  viridis.  (^Br%ce). — 1,  Cercis  siliquastrum  ;  2,  Spiraea  prunifolia 
flore-pleno;  3,  Erodium,  species  not  determinable  as  the  petals  had 
fallen  ;  4,  Ro-a  nitida  ;  5,  not  recognisable  ;  6.  undeveloped,  and  not  in 
condition  to  be  named.  (J.  TF.  S.). — Pyrus  spectabilis. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

M.  Bruant,  Vienne,  France. — General  Catalogue  of  Plants. 

J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.B. — Fancy-leaved  Caladiums. 

Andrew  Potter,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton. — Hose,  Manures, 
Tents, and  Garden  Sundries, 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. —  May  Oth, 

Trade  generally  slower,  Strawberries  and  G-rapes  not  maintaining  former  rates. 
The  holidays  before  us  will  affect  prices  generally. 

FRUIT. 


a. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Apples,  per  bushel  ..  .. 

2 

6  to  10 

0 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

0 

0 

to  0 

0 

Ta-manian,  per  case  . .  . . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Plums,  per  half  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cobs  . 

45 

0 

50 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  .. 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Grapes,  new,  per  lb . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Strawberries  per  lb . 

1 

G 

3 

0 

Lemons,  case  . 

10 

0 

15 

U 

„  morning  gathered 

3 

0 

5 

0 

vegetables. 

a. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle 

2 

0  to  5 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet  ..  .. 

0 

9 

to  1 

0 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  Ib. 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Carrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

„  new,  bunch  ..  .. 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  , .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

2 

0 

4 

6 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Coleworts,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzouera,  bundle  . .  . . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  . .  . . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

Spinach,  bushel . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes .  per  lb . 

0 

6 

1 

3 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Lettuce,.dozen . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

„  new,  bunch,.  ,. 

0 

8 

0  19 

AVERAGE 

WHOLESALE  PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 

Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

3, 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6 

to  3 

0 

Pansies,  dozen  bunches  . . 

1 

0 

to  2 

0 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays . .  . . 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Bluebells,  dozen  bunches 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Camellias,  dozen  blooms  . . 
Oaruatipus,  12  blooms 
Cowslips,  dozen  bunches.. 


Eucharis,  dozen . 2 

Gardenias,  per  dozen  . .  1 

Iris,  dozen  blooms  ..  ,.  0 

Lilac  ( French)  per  bunch  2 
Lily  of  Valley,  doz.  sprays  0 
„  „  doz.  bnchs.  4 

Liliumlongiflorum,perdoz.  2 
Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 


8  0 
4  0 

6  0 


Marguerites,  12  bunches 
Mignonette,  12  bunches 
Myosotis  or  Forget-me- 
nots,  dozen  bunches 
Narciss,  various  (French), 
dozen  bunches  , 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blcoms 


rbor  Vitae  (golden)  dozen 
rum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 
spidistra,  per  dozen 
spidistra,  specimen  plant 
zaleas,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

neraria,  per  dozen  . . 
racaena  terminalis,  per 


Primula  (double),  dozen 

sprays  . 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches  . . 
Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 
Roses  (indoor ),  dozen 
„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . . 
„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  .. 

Roses  (French ),  per  dozen 
Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

per  dozen . 

Roses,  Mareohal  Neil,  pet 
dozen 


1  6 


1  6 


•acaena  viridis,  dozen  . . 
icas.iper  dozen  .. 
tony m  us ,  var.,  dozen  . . 
rergreens.  in  var.,  dozen 
rns.,ru, variety,  dozen  .. 
,,  (small'i  per  hundred 
sus  elastica,  each  . .  . , 

•iiage  plants,  var.,  each 
ichsia,  per  dozen  . .  . . 


2  0 
5  0 


1 

6 

4 

0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms. .  , . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms 
Violets,  Parme  (French), 

0 

3 

0 

G 

2 

0 

4 

C 

per  bunch . 

Violets  (French),  per 

2 

0 

3 

6 

2 

0 

4 

0 

bunch  . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

9 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches.. 

2 

G 

4 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

3. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

3, 

d. 

8. 

d. 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

6 

U  to  12 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Hydrangea,  per  dozen 

9 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Ivy  Geraniums . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

5 

0 

10 

6 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

15 

0 

30 

0 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  . . 

3 

0 

4 

9 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . , 
Mignonette,  per  doz . 

6 

6 

12 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

18 

0 

42 

0 

Musk,  per  dozen . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Nasturtiums,  per  dozen  .. 

1 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Palms,  in  var.  each  . .  . . 

1 

0 

15 

0 

6 

0 

24 

0 

„  (specimens)  .,  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen.. 

9 

0 

18 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

sc  rlet,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

6- 

0 

1 

0 

7 

6 

Roses,  various,  per  dozen . , 

12 

0 

36 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

„  (Fairy),  per  dozen.. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

G 

0 

9 

0 

Spirmas,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Jtoots  in  variety  for  planting  out,  in  boxes  or  by  the  docen. 
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FARM  CROPS. 

When  a  large  profit  was  possible  upon  a  crop  of  3  or 
3^  quarters  of  Wheat  per  acre,  was  the  golden  age  of  farming. 
Then  was  the  time  when  Wheat  and  plenty  of  it  was  the  guiding 
principle,  and  farm  management  was  so  easy,  its  profits  so  sure, 
that  very  little  thought  was  given  to  anything  beyond  a  four- 
course  shift.  Bare  fallows  were  considered  a  necessity  just 
because  farmers  could  afford  to  have  them,  and  there  was  no 
anxiety  about  market  fluctuations  because  the  high  price  of 
com  made  an  occasional  bad  market  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference . 

Those  easy-going  times  are  ended.  From  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  United  States,  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
Chili,  India,  and  Russia,  Wheat  is  pouring  into  this  country  in 
such  abundance  that  according  to  a  recent  report  the  consump¬ 
tive  trade  of  this  country  is  quite  overwhelmed  with  a  plethora 
of  present  and  prospective  supply.  Every  quotation  of  prices 
for  home  grown  and  foreign  Wheats  is  under  SOs.  per  quarter, 
29s.  being  the  highest,  and  22s.  6d.  the  lowest  at  Mark  Lane  on 
April  30th.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  the  profitable  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Wheat  here  is  only  possible  under  exceptionally 
favourable  conditions  of  soil  and  cultivation.  Under  the  term 
of  cultivation  manure  is  an  important  factor ;  we  may  even  go 
so  far  as  to  term  it  the  most  important,  for  without  it  success 
is  now  impossible.  Of  what  such  manure  should  consist  has 
been  well  shown  by  the  experiments  of  the  Sussex  Association 
for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture.  Under  the  advice  of 
Professor  Jamieson,  when  the  Wheat  is  sown  in  the  autumn, 
1  cwt  of  chemical  manure  per  acre,  consisting  of  i  cwt.  nitrate  of 
soda,  \  cwt.  steamed  bone  flour,  ^  cwt.  superphosphate,  is  mixed 
and  drilled  with  it.  In  spring  5  cwt.  nitrate  of  p  tash,  cwt. 
nitrate  of  soda,  ^  cwt  steamed  bone  flour,  and  |  cwt.  super¬ 
phosphate  per  acre  are  sown  broadcast  as  a  surface  dressing, 
the  estimated  cash  price  of  the  manure  for  the  two  dressings, 
autumn  and  spring,  being  about  34s.  6d.  per  acre.  This  was  the 
formula  published  by  Professor  Jamieson  in  the  report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Association  in  1888.  In  that  report  appeared 
a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Allen  of  Battenhurst,  Ticehurst,  in 
which  he  says  that  from  practically  using  Professor  Jamieson’s 
manure  he  obtained  7  quarters  2  bushels  of  Wheat  per  acre 
from  a  reputed  poor  field,  and  he  also  mentions  a  yield  of 
upwards  of  2  tons  of  Wheat  straw  per  acre.  Where  such  crops 
can  be  had,  and  both  corn  and  straw  can  be  sold.  Wheat  may 
certainly  be  still  regarded  as  a  profitable  crop  Conditions  of 
culture  and  yield  of  crop  are  alike  exceptional,  we  should 
certainly  add  to  them  a  carefully  selected  sample  of  seed,  and 
early  sowing  in  autumn. 

Barley  was  put  in  so  well  that  good  malting  samples  may  be 
looked  for,  and  profitable  crops  had  once  more.  The  general  use 
of  the  chaffed  straw  as  fodder  for  horses,  store  cattle,  and  sheep 
adds  to  its  value,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  grinding  Barley  is 
also  useful  for  home  consumption.  A  crop  that  is  so  much  the 
sport  of  seasons  should  always  be  confined  within  reasonable 
limits.  In  these  critical  times  we  cannot  afford  the  risk  of  too 
large  an  area  under  crops  of  a  speculative  nature. 

Of  all  the  cereals  Oats  should  now  have  the  leading  place, 
both  because  it  is  the  most  useful  and  the  most  profitable.  As 
a  fodder  crop  it  is  invaluable,  and  is  turned  to  account  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  winter  Oat  is  always  available  for  the 
flock  when  the  herbage  of  the  pasture  is  scanty  in  winter.  It 
may  be  eaten  off  closely  in  folds,  and  then  give  a  strong  second 


growth,  which  is  harvested  before  other  corn.  Under  good 
management  it  never  goes  into  ricks,  but  is  carted  from  the 
field  to  the  threshing  machine,  the  straw  being  at  once  cut  into 
chaff,  thrown  into  a  barn  head,  salted,  and  trampled  into  a 
compact  mass.  Gentle  fermentation  follows,  flavour  is  deve'oped, 
rendering  the  chaffed  straw  so  palatable  that  it  is  eagerly  con¬ 
sumed.  If  it  is  not  threshed,  but  corn  and  straw  are  all  chaffed 
together,  it  is  so  nutritious  that  sheep  and  cattle  fatten  well 
upon  it.  We  give  this  excellent  plan  once  more,  specially  for 
the  benefit  of  new  readers,  to  whom  we  heartily  commend  it  as  a 
means  of  providing  nutritious  fodder  just  when  horses  are 
working  very  hard,  and  sheep-folding  has  to  be  provided  for. 

As  silage  a  well  grown  crop  of  Oats  is  invaluable.  Mown 
when  of  full  height  while  quite  green  it  yields  20  tons  of  silage 
per  acre,  which,  if  the  ensilage  is  well  done,  keeps  good  for  two 
years.  The  silage  is  much  more  nutritious  than  the  dry  straw, 
of  which  so  much  was  used  last  winter  to  keep  cattle  alive.  Of 
the  corn  itself  very  little  need  be  said.  A  fine  sample  of  Oats 
is  always  a  marketable  commodity,  a  good  crop  of  Oats  is  always 
profitable.  The  manure  used  by  the  Sussex  Association  for  both 
Oats  and  Barley  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  spring  for  Wheat. 

WOEK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  showery  weather  has  been  so  favourable  to  growth  generally 
that  all  crops  have  a  good  start  this  spring.  We  have  seen  much  more 
transplanting  of  Cabbages  than  usual,  and  regard  the  extension  of  this 
useful  crop  as  an  outcome  of  the  long  drought  of  last  year.  Much  com 
hoeing  has  been  in  hand.  It  had  to  be  pushed  on,  as  growth  is  so  brisk 
and  forward  that  the  corn  has  covered  the  ground  much  quicker  than 
usual.  Our  chief  effort  has  been  to  keep  under  Thistles.  Annual  weeds 
will  be  smothered  where  the  corn  is  a  full  thick  plant,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Charlock,  which  appears  able  to  hold^s  own  in  any  season. 
Mangolds  have  come  up  well,  and  the  horse  noes  have  been  at  work 
among  them.  A  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  tells  well  if  applied  after 
the  first  turn  of  the  horse  hoe  ;  it  quickens  as  well  as  strengthens 
growth,  the  plant  is  soon  out  ot  harm’s  way  from  insect  pests,  and  is  so 
well  established  in  the  soil  as  to  withstand  the  effects  of  drought. 

Market  reports  are  cheering  to  graziers.  At  the  Lincoln  April  Fair 
sheep  realised  8s.  to  10s.  more  per  head  than  they  did  at  the  same  fair 
last  year.  Store  cattle  and  cows  too  are  advancing  in  price,  and  those 
farmers  who  have  managed  to  keep  up  condition  in  their  live  stock  since 
last  autumn  are  reaping  the  benefit  now.  Crass  is  so  abundant  and 
forward  that  a  good  grazing  and  hay  season  seems  a  certainty. 

All  field  work  is  being  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible  in  order  to  be 
,  ready  for  the  early  haysel  which  we  shall  have  this  year.  Mowing  for 
’  hay  both  of  mixed  seeds  and  permanent  pasture  will  begin  at  once 
when  the  Grasses  are  in  flower,  so  as  to  have  hay  fully  nutritious,  and 
an  abundant  aftermath.  We  hold  that  grass  for  hay  should  always 
be  mown  before  there  is  any  tendency  to  seed  development.  That  is 
the  best  hay,  altogether  superior  to  that  made  from  grass  left  longer 
before  the  mowing  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  little  more  bulk  of  crop. 
This  is  a  timely  hint,  a  warning  to  be  ready,  to  get  other  work  out  of 
hand  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  see  that  all  implements  required  for  the  hay¬ 
making  are  in  good  order,  and  that  they  are  not  left  for  repairs  till  they 
are  wanted  for  use.  Under  good  management  this  was  done  during  the 
winter,  when  all  implements  and  vehicles  have  an  annual  examination, 
and  are  got  into  good  order  for  use  when  required. 
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9  A.M. 

IN  THE  Day. 
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1894. 

April  and  May. 

Barometer 

1  at  32°, and 

I  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
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1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 
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Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun, 

On 
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Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  .  • 

29 

30-144 

51-9 

47-4 

N.W. 

49-2 

fi4-9 

36-9 

101-7 

300 

0-081 

Monday  . . 

30 

30-063 

54-0 

5  -7 

N. 

50  9 

56-7 

60-0 

690 

47-9 

0-063 

Tuesday  . . 

1 

30-324 

49-6 

44-7 

N.E. 

49-9 

54-3 

38  9 

98-1 

31-6 

— 

Wedne^ay 

2 

•10-242 

48-9 

45-9 

W. 

4S-9 

55-8 

36-3 

93-7 

28-4 

0-03# 

Thursday . . 

3 

29-853 

55-0 

50-8 

S.W. 

49  1 

60-7 

46-6 

98-1 

46-1 

0-010 

Friday 

4 

29-829 

52-4 

44-6 

N.W. 

49-6 

55-3 

42-9 

104-3 

361 

— 

Saturday  . . 

5 

29-944 

49-0 

42-1 

N.W. 

48-9 

62-0 

37-2 

116- .1 

29-8 

— 

30.057 

51  5 

46  6 

49-5 

63-5 

41-3 

97-1 

35.6 

0154 

KEMAKKS. 


29th. — Bright  sunshine  till  nbout  4  p.m.  ;  generally  cloudy  after. 

30th. — Almost  continuous  rain  or  drizzle  from  1  A.M.  to  9  a.M.  ;  overcast  and  dull  day, 
■with  frequent  spots  of  rain,  and  rain  from  3.30  to  4  p.m. 

1st. — Frequent  sunshine,  hut  overcast  and  threatening  at  times. 

2nd.  Overcast  throughout,  spots  of  rain  in  evening  andrsin  from  1  P.M.  to  midnight. 
3rd. — Gleams  of  sun  at  rare  intei  vals ;  generally  overcast  and  a  shower  at  11  A.M. 

4th. — Alternate  cloud  and  sunshine,  and  high  wind. 

5th. — Bright  sunshine  almost  throughout. 

Temperature  (for  the  first  time  for  more  than  two  months)  slightly  beloiv  the 
average.— G.  J.  Symons. 
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The  month  of  smiles  and  tears  passed  away  after  yielding  us 
in  the  north  more  of  the  delights  of  sunshine  than  of  those 
frequent  showers  which  refresh  the  earth.  Still  there  was 
sufficient  rain  for  the  needs  of  the  spring  flowers,  and  now  May 
has  well  advanced  the  garden  is  bright  with  bloom.  My  small 
front  garden  is  aglow  with  colour  softened  by  the  green  leaves 
of  the  Daffodils  and  other  bulbous  flowers  and  the  fresh  foliage 
of  the  taller  herbaceous  plants.  In  it  I  strive  to  keep  in  mind  the 
idea  of  a  late  well-known  horticulturist,  that  a  front  plot  belonged 
partly  to  the  public,  and  so  endeavour  to  have  flowers  at  all  seasons. 
At  no  time  does  it  look  brighter  than  when  Aubrietias,  Arabis, 
Alyssums,  and  Tulips,  with  other  flowers  of  many  kinds,  are  in 
perfection. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  a  “  Dutch  love  for  Tulips,” 
as  Lord  Tennyson  put  it,  and  take  pleasure  in  these  cups  of  brilliant 
colour  which  are  the  products  of  the  florist’s  skill  as  well  as  the 
many  beautiful  species  now  at  our  command.  Still  I  must  qualify 
this  by  the  reservation  that  I  have  no  love  for  the  double  ones, 
although  I  grow  a  few,  and  think  the  perfect  form  of  some  of  the 
singles,  either  in  bud  or  when  open,  the  more  delightful.  A  good 
single  Tulip  which,  though  old,  is  said  to  be  coming  into  fashion 
again  I  have  had  for  a  number  of  years,  and  as  it  increases  well  I 
have  now  many  in  my  garden.  This  is  Golden  Eagle,  a  fine  yellow 
Tulip  with  pointed  petals,  but  still  of  beautiful  form  and  much 
admired  by  all  who  see  it.  The  flowers  open  yellow  at  first,  but 
the  edges  of  the  petals  soon  become  tinged  with  scarlet,  which 
deepens  in  colour  and  broadens  in  size.  In  any  stage  it  is  very 
pretty,  and  in  the  mixed  border  of  hardy  flowers  makes  a  fine  effect. 
Very  beautiful,  too,  in  the  front  row  of  a  border  is  the  little  Tulipa 
linifolia,  which  was  introduced  eight  years  ago,  but  is  still  too 
seldom  seen.  Its  normal  height  is  said  to  be  about  6  inches,  but  in 
my  garden  it  is  only  5  inches  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
flower.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  and  the  flowers  are  large  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  The  inside  of  the  flower  is  of 
a  very  brilliant  scarlet  with  a  jet  black  zone  at  the  base,  while  the 
outside  is  of  a  duller  scarlet  with  a  creamy  yellow  tinge  at  the  top 
of  each  petal.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Tulips  which  would  not  be  out 
of  place  on  a  select  rockery,  if  so  surrounded  that  its  slight  stiffness 
of  habit  common  to  most  Tulips  would  be  modified  by  adjoining 
plants.  Very  fine,  too,  for  the  rockery  or  front  of  the  border  is 
the  beautiful  little  yellow  T,  persica,  a  great  favourite  of  mine, 
which  in  the  sun  opens  out  nearly  flat,  and  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow. 
But  one  must  not  allow  these  splendid  flowers  to  monopolise  all 
their  space,  especially  as  lovers  of  the  justly  admired  English  Tulip 
have  had  something  to  say  of  their  blooms. 

Valued,  I  suppose,  more  for  its  comparative  rarity  than  for  its 
beauty  is  the  white-flowered  Quamasb,  Camassia  esculenta  alba.  I 
am  referring  to  it  now  not  to  recommend  it,  but  to  warn  those 
who  may  see  it  in  catalogues  not  to  expect  anything  nearly  so  fine 
as  the  typical  blue  Quamash,  now  so  cheap.  I  have  had  the  white 
one  for  more  than  four  years,  and  each  year  finds  me  less  desirous 
of  retaining  it  in  the  garden.  White  it  may  be  called  for  courtesy’s 
sake,  but  when,  as  here,  grown  near  the  beautiful  Poet’s  Narcissus, 
snowy  Arabis,  Ilutcbinsia  alpina,  or  the  pure  spikes  of  the  white 
Honesty,  the  whiteness  is  seen  to  be  not  even  creamy  white,  but 
one  of  a  greenish  hue,  far  from  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  is  one  of 
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the  flowers  we  can  well  spare.  The  mention  of  the  white  variety 
of  the  common  Honesty  reminds  me  that  this  flower  is  worthy  of 
some  little  attention.  If,  as  the  old  proverb  tells  us,  the  Honesty 
or  “  Money  in  both  Pockets  ”  will  only  grow  in  the  gardens  of 
honest  people,  I  suppose  no  further  certificate  of  my  possession  of 
that  virtue  will  be  needed  than  a  look  into  my  garden,  where  it  has 
only  been  once  sown  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  becomes  one  of  those 
“  weeds  ”  requiring  not  merely  thinning  out,  but  wholesale 
destruction.  Very  fine  it  is,  however,  with  its  purple  or  white 
spikes  of  flower  succeeded  by  the  curious  orbicular  seed  vessels, 
which,  when  dried  and  the  covering  removed,  are  so  useful 
for  decorations  with  their  silvery  pods.  This,  again,  reminds 
me  of  the  perennial  Lunaria  rediviva,  which  is  scarce.  Twice 
have  I  seen  seed  catalogued,  and  twice  have  I  failed  to  get  it 
when  ordered. 

Some  time  ago  I  spoke  of  Lithospermum  purpureo-coeruleum*^ 
What  I  said  of  the  plant  hardly  accorded  with  the  opinion  of  a 
well-known  grower  of  alpines,  who  in  the  course  of  some  corre¬ 
spondence  told  me  that  I  had  hardly  done  justice  to  this  Grom- 
well.  I  had  not  been  quite  so  successful  in  flowering  it  as  I  should 
have  been,  and  was  consequently  less  inclined  to  praise  its  merits. 
This  year  it  came  into  flower  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  its 
appearance  leads  me  to  confess  that  my  scant  praise  was  too  faint, 
and  did  less  than  justice  to  its  beauty.  I  feel  assuied,  however, 
that  a  further  reference  to  it  will  be  of  value  should  it  lead  to 
this  flower  receiving  more  attention  than  hitherto.  It  seems  to 
prefer  a  little  lime  in  the  soil,  as  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  its- 
greater  beauty  this  year  to  the  addition  of  some  old  mortar  to  tho 
earth  in  which  my  plant  is  grown.  Here  it  grows  about  15  inches 
high.  The  flowers,  which  are  in  terminal  racemes,  are  purple  at 
first  and  pass  to  bright  blue.  In  order  to  induce  flowering  the 
long,  prostrate,  barren  stems  should  be  pinched  off.  As  I  now 
have  it  in  flower,  this  Gromwell  is  not  to  be  despised  even  when 
grown  in  the  same  garden  as  L.  prostratum,  L.  Gastoni,  and 
L.  graminifoiium. 

The  alpine  Phloxes  are  most  beautiful  at  present,  trailing  over 
stones  on  the  rockeries  or  stone  edgings  to  the  garden  walks.  I 
have  about  a  dozen  different  species  and  varieties,  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  freest  flowering  of  these  is  a  variety  of  P.  subulata 
or  setacea,  which  originated  in  an  Irish  nursery,  and  has  been 
named  Newry  Seedling.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  other  and  more 
attractive  name  was  not  given  to  this  alpine  Phlox,  with  its 
pretty  lilac  flowers  covering  the  plant  with  beauty,  and  of  good 
constitution  and  free  growth.  My  plant  is  growing  on  a  rockery 
facing  west,  and  is  much  admired  by  all  who  see  it.  Very 
beautiful,  too,  is  the  neatest  and  best  of  the  Hedge  Mustards, 
Erysimum  pumilum,  growing  on  the  same  rockery  as  Phlox 
Newry  Seedling.  It  grows  to  3  inches  in  height,  and  the  little 
patch  in  a  pocket  filled  with  sandy  peat  and  grit  is  covered  with 
small  sulphur-coloured  fragrant  flowers,  so  freely  produced  as 
to  hide  the  foliage.  This  dwarf  Hedge  Mustard,  although  a 
native  of  Europe,  and  introduced  in  1823,  is  still  too  seldom  seen 
in  alpine  collections. 

Using  the  word  in  other  than  its  generally  accepted  sense  we 
may  say,  however,  that  the  glory  of  the  garden  now  consists  not 
in  the  brilliant  Tulips  nor  in  the  flowers  of  the  alpine  garden,  but 
in  the  strangely  beautiful  flowers  of  Iris  lupina.  This  “Wolf’s 
Fur  Iris,”  which  has  been  in  my  garden  for  two  years,  came  into 
flower  here  for  the  first  time  on  April  28th.  Its  flowering  just 
when  one  was  about  to  despair  of  succeeding  in  this  climate  and 
soil  with  these  Cushion  Irises  will,  I  suppose,  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  mo  to  add  to  the  few  of  the  Oncocyclus  section  I  have  up 
till  now  been  content  to  struggle  in  vain  to  induce  to  bloom.  The 
opening  of  such  a  flower  marks  a  red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of 
the  hardy  flower  garden,  and  one  would  fain  speak  worthily  of  the 
wonderful  colouring  of  its  bloom.  It  seems  in  vain,  however,  to 
attempt  it,  and  I  must  unwillingly  yet  gratefully  be  indebted  to 
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Mr.  Baker's  “  Handbook  of  the  Iridese  ”  for  a  description  of  the 
colour.  This  work  speaks  of  it  as  follows  : — “  Limb  dull  yellowish 
green  with  fine  red-brown  veins,  falls  *  *  with  a  velvety  dark 

brown  patch  at  the  throat  and  a  diffused  yellowish  beard  down  the 
haft.”  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Baker  himself  will  agree  that  even 
this  admirable  description  fails  to  tell  properly  of  the  beautiful 
shades  of  colour  on  this  Iris.  It  will,  however,  be  of  more  use 
possibly  to  tell  of  the  treatment  this  plant  received  here  than  to 
say  more  of  its  beauty.  When  I  obtained  it  from  Holland  it  was 
planted  in  a  border  of  sandy  peat  mixed  with  road  grit,  where  it 
failed  to  flower  the  first  year.  Last  autumn  some  other  Irises  of 
the  same  section  came  to  hand,  and  I.  lupina  was  planted  with  the 
others,  which  were  small  plants,  in  a  bed  of  dry  sandy  peat  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  In  very  wet  weather  a  flower  pot  was  placed 
over  each,  and  in  severe  frosts  the  whole  were  covered  with  the  dry 
stems  of  some  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  to  a  depth  of  3  or 
4  inches.  Early  in  March  all  protection  was  withheld.  Besides 
I.  lupina  I.  Lorteti  looks  as  if  it  would  flower  ;  but,  being  a  weak 
plant,  I  hardly  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  flowering  it  this  year. 
— 3.  Arnott,  Dumfries. 


GRAPE  GROS  MAROC. 

Experts  describe  this  Grape  as  being  “  first-class  in  quality, 
tender,  sweet,  and  richly  flavoured,”  and  so  forth,  but  how  often 
does  it  merit  such  eulogiums  ?  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  cultivator 
that  the  quality  more  often  than  not  is  decidedly  second-rate,  or 
are  there  more  than  one  form  of  Gros  Maroc  in  cultivation  ? 
That  the  flavour  is  largely  affected  by  cultivation  is  indisputable, 
as  I  shall  attempt  to  prove,  but  first  must  express  an  opinion  on 
the  point  as  to  whether  there  are  more  than  one  form  or  not. 
Personally,  I  have  long  held  to  the  opinion  that  there  are  at  least 
two  distinct  forms  to  be  commonly  met  with,  one,  as  far  as  appear¬ 
ance  g^es,  being  decidedly  superior  to  the  other.  In  “The  Fruit 
Manual”  it  is  stated  that  Gros  Maroc  and  Cooper’s  Black  are 
synonymous,  but  the  latter  as  grown  by  Mr.  David  Thomson  at 
Drumlanrig,  and  grafts  of  which  he  kindly  sent  me,  has  proved  so 
much  superior  to  what  I  had  hitherto  had  as  Gros  Maroc  that  it 
has  entirely  superseded  it.  What  for  the  present  I  will  still  term 
Cooper’s  Black  is  of  the  same  robust  habit  of  growth  as  Gros 
Maroc,  and  apparently  the  most  free-bearing  of  the  two.  The 
bunches  also  are  larger,  more  conical,  and  more  handsome  in  form, 
the  berries  likewise  differing,  inasmuch  as  they  are  somewhat  oval 
in  shape. 

Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Cooper’s  Black,  fori  also 
think  it  the  most  easily  coloured,  and  of  superior  quality  to  the 
“  dumpy  ”  bunched,  round,  though  large-berried,  Gros  Maroc. 
Dr.  Hogg  in  “The  Fruit  Manual”  mentions  that  the  latter  is 
^‘frequently  confounded  with  Gros  Damas,  from  which  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  smoother  and  more  deeply-cut  leaves,  shorter- 
jointed  wood  and  earlier  ripening.”  Gros  Damas  is  not  thought 
worthy  of  any  further  mention,  but  the  question  I  mentally  asked 
on  looking  over  this  passage  was,  “  How  many  persons  in  this 
country  are  growing  it  under  the  name  of  Gros  Maroc  ?  ” 

It  is  a  strange  and  generally  admitted  fact  that  Gros  Maroc, 
and  under  this  name  we  will  now  include  Cooper’s  Black,  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  establish  on  its  own  roots.  When  first  planted 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  it  refuses  to  grow  at  all  healthily, 
and  I  believe  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  there  are  very  few 
own-root  Vines  of  Gros  Maroc  to  be  met  with.  I  cannot  point  to 
one  example.  The  Black  Hrmburgh  is  the  stock  on  which  it  has 
been  most  frequently  inirched  or  grafted,  and  it  suits  it  well. 
What  is  wanted  is  something  to  restrain  over  -  luxuriance,  and 
which  might  alsi  mean  shy  bearing.  Inarching  or  bottle  grafting 
Gros  Maroc  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  is  a  ready  means  of  converting 
unprofitable  Vines  into  fairly  profitable  ones,  as  it  is  certain 
very  little  is  made  out  of  good  crops  of  Black  Hamburgh  nowa¬ 
days,  the  showier  if  inferior  Gros  Maroc  selling  more  readily  at 
enhanced  prices.  Moreover,  an  attractive  appearance  goes  a  long 
way  with  consumers  of  their  own  Grapes,  handsome  bunches,  or 
something  to  talk  about,  not  unfrequently  counting  for  more  than 
average  samples  of  better  flavoured  varieties.  Seeing  also  that  Gros 
Maroc  ripens  fairly  well,  and  only  a  little  later  than  Black 
Hamburgh  without  much  fire  heat,  keeping  rather  better  too,  that 
is  another  good  reason  why  it  should  partially  replace  the  latter  in 
many  cases  where  it  is  grown  extensively. 

Curiously  enough  the  best  flavoured  Gros  Maroc  Grapes  I  have 
tasted  were  cut  from  a  rod  inarched  on  old  Vine  of  Foster’s 


Seedling.  This  at  first  sight  would  appear  no  chance  occurrence, 
as  one  instance  of  this  was  met  with  in  Worcestershire  and  the 
other  in  Middlesex.  The  bunches  and  berries  in  each  case  were 
large,  the  colour  good,  and  the  flavour  better  than  that  of  ordinary 
Black  Hamburgh.  Foster’s  Seedling  cannot  be  classed  as  extra 
good  in  quality,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  it  could  affect  the  Gros  Maroc 
other  than  by  checking  undue  luxuriance.  The  Black  Hamburgh 
is  the  better  Grape  of  the  two,  and  if  the  stock  has  very  much  to 
do  with  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  crops  produced  by 
the  scion,  it  is  to  the  last  named  that  I  should  look  for  it.  In  all 
probability  we  must  credit  something  else  with  any  extra  good 
results  that  may  be  forthcoming. 

It  would  really  appear  to  be  all  a  matter  of  judgment  in 
cropping.  Leaving  as  many  bunches  hanging  as  the  Vines  will 
finish,  as  far  as  colouring  and  bloom  are  concerned,  most  probably 
means  overdoing  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  other  Grape 
colours  more  surely,  in  spite  of  overcropping.  A  friend  of  mine 
repeatedly  grew  some  of  the  heaviest  crops  I  have  ever  seen  of 
Gros  Maroc,  the  bunches  being  extra  large,  and  almost  touching 
each  other  at  places.  Nor  could  any  fault  be  found  with  either 
the  size  or  finish  of  the  berries,  several  of  the  bunches  figuring 
conspicuously  in  prize  collections  at  leading  shows.  Owing  to 
being  partly  inarched  to  a  strong  Vine  of  Alicante,  and  partly  on 
its  own  roots,  the  various  rods  gave  little  or  no  signs  of  being  over¬ 
worked,  but  the  quality  of  the  Grapes  was  decidedly  poor,  and  this, 
as  proved  by  what  took  place  in  another  compartment,  was  a  sure 
sign  of  overcropping.  If  gardeners  generally  would  be  content  to 
take  about  the  same  weight  of  bunches  from  their  Vines  as  the 
same  length  of  rods  of  Black  Hamburgh  finish  properly,  we  should 
hear  fewer  complaints  of  poorness  of  quality.  Fire  heat,  or 
enough  to  maintain  a  gentle  circulation  of  warm  dry  air,  is  also  an 
important  factor  in  the  proper  ripening  of  the  Grape  under  notice 
and  those  who  wholly  or  largely  dispense  with  it  will  have  to  be 
content  with  Grapes  of  second-rate  quality,  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  wood  ripening  insufficiently  to  produce  well  formed 
bunches  in  abundance.  Neither  of  the  gardeners  who  grew 
the  richly  flavoured  Gros  Maroc  previously  alluded  to  were 
cropping  heavily,  and  both  used  fire  heat  somewhat  freely.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  those  Grapes  ripened  in  heat 
accompanied  by  plenty  of  air,  having  a  minimum  amount  of  water 
and  a  maximum  of  sugar  in  their  composition,  are  much  the  best 
keepers. 

What  is  known  as  the  extension  system  of  training  appears  to 
suit  Gros  Maroc  better  than  the  single  rod  arrangement,  this  being 
the  surest  outlet  for  any  extra  luxuriance  there  might  otherwise 
be.  Young  well-ripened  canes  also  produce  the  finest  bunches,  and 
if  proper  judgment  is  exercised  in  the  selection  and  thinning  of 
these  bunches  they  will  be  as  handsome  in  form  as  any  variety  in 
cultivation.  When  the  extension  system,  and  which  may  be 
roughly  defined  as  that  of  laying-in  rods  where  there  is  room  for 
them,  is  adopted,  this  might  also  include  a  modification  of  the  long 
rod  system  of  training  and  pruning.  By  lajing-in  a  young  cane  or 
two  each  season,  and  occasionally  cutting  out  old  ones  after  the 
crops  are  cleared  off  in  the  autumn,  there  will  always  be  lengths  of 
young  canes  at  different  points  or  distributed  all  over  the  roof,  and 
fine  bunches  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Hard  pruning  is  a 
mistake  in  the  case  of  this  strong-growing  Grape.  Instead,  there¬ 
fore,  of  spurring  back  the  laterals  to  the  first  or  second  bud,  they 
should  be  shortened  to  the  third  or  fourth  bud,  bunches  being 
fairly  plentiful  and  of  good  size  accordingly.  When  the  spurs 
become  objectionally  long,  as  they  soon  do,  the  extension  system 
of  training  admits  of  the  rods  bearing  them  being  cut  cleanly  out, 
and  t'neir  places  taken  by  young  ones,  without  therefore  being 
noticeable. 

Young  leaves  of  the  Gros  Maroc  are  very  flimsy,  and  unless  the 
ventilation  is  well  attended  to  they  are  liable  to  scald  badly. 
Enough  fire  heat  ought  to  be  given  to  keep  moisture  from  collect¬ 
ing  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves  during  the  night,  and  a  small  amount 
of  air  should  be  given  early  enough  to  prevent  any  sudden  great 
increase  in  temperature  from  strong  sunshine.  Many  Vines  have 
been  disfigured  and  the  value  of  the  crops  greatly  impaired  owing 
to  non-attention  to  these  apparently  trifling  but  really  very 
important  details.  Gros  Maroc  is  not  a  shy  setter,  but  if  full  sized 
berries  are  desired  they  must  have  their  complement  of  stones. 
It  pays,  therefore,  to  take  a  little  trouble  with  the  fertilising.  The 
warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes  and  early  admittance  of  top  air  leads 
to  the  thorough  drying  of  the  pollen  before  mid-day,  and  this  may 
be  effectively  distributed,  either  by  smartly  tapping  the  laterals 
supporting  the  bunches,  or  by  drawing  the  soft  palm  of  the  left 
hand  gently  over  the  bunches  every  morning  when  in  flower,  this 
never  failing  to  transfer  the  pollen  grains  to  the  moist  stigma  of 
the  flowers.  The  thinning-out  of  the  berries  ought  to  be  extra 
severe,  and  not  be  long  delayed.  My  failing  has  always  been  in 
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the  direction  of  under-thinning,  leaving  a  few  berries  to  be 
taken  out  “at  the  last  minute”  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  the 
rubbing  and  disfigurement  of  those  retained. — W.  Iggulden. 


HARDY  AZALEAS. 

Among  the  hosts  of  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  which  adorn 
the  gardens  of  this  and  many  other  lands,  how  noticeable  it  is  that 
the  various  varieties  of  each  species  usually  produce  flowers,  which 
however  distinct  they  may  be  to  a  casual  observer,  are  in  reality 
only  different  shades  of  the  same  colour.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Rose.  Among  Hybrid  Perpetuals  we  have  crimson,  carmine,  and 
pink  shades  of  colour,  and  among  them  may  be  found  a  series  of 
gradually  deepening  tints,  which,  if  arranged  in  succession,  would 
carry  the  eye  almost  imperceptibly  from  the  palest  to  the  deepest. 
Then  among  the  Teas  we  have  yellows,  creams,  bronzes,  and  creamy 
pinks,  a  similarity  of  colouring  seems  to  be  present  in  them  all. 
Hardy  Rhododendrons,  too,  though  wonderfully  varied  in  their 
markings  do  not  yet  supply  us  with  a  bright  yellow,  a  blue,  or  a 
vivid  scarlet.  Whether  or  no  we  are  likely  to  have  them  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say.  I  am  not  learned  in  the  science  of  the  colour 
evolution,  but  simply  state  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  me. 

After  this  somewhat  wide  diversion  I  come  to  the  plants  whose 
beauties  I  sat  down  to  write  about,  for  undoubtedly  they  form  a 
great  feature  at  the  present  time  in  gardens  where  they  are  largely 
grown.  Hardy  Azaleas  are  indeed  showy  shrubs  which  hold  an 
unique  position  among  the  inmates  of  our  gardens,  on  account  of 
the  great  variety  of  novel  and  beautiful  shades  of  colour  which 
their  flowers  possess.  Orange,  cream,  yellow,  salmon,  terra-cotta, 
and  buff  may  each  be  found  among  them  in  a  distinct  form.  Then 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  intermediate  shades  of  colour,  which 
supply  abundant  material  with  which  to  display  ingenuity  and 
skill  in  the  art  of  colour  blending. 

In  planting  large  beds  a  charming  effect  is  obtained  by  arranging 
each  shade  of  colour  in  a  mass,  beginning  with  the  darkest  in  the 
centre,  and  so  graduating  them  as  to  have  the  lightest  and  softest 
shades  in  groups  around  the  edges.  Now,  while  the  majority  are  in 
flower,  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  taking  notes  as  to  which  varie 
ties  harmonise  when  planted  near  each  other,  for  from  the  peculiar 
tints  of  many  of  them  no  written  description  will  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  planting  particular  varieties  in  juxta¬ 
position  ;  there  is  also  a  considerable  difference  among  them  in 
regard  to  time  of  flowering  ;  it  is  therefore  a  good  plan  to  mark  in 
separate  lists  those  kinds  which  flower  simultaneously,  as  well  as 
to  denote  which  should  be  planted  next  each  other. 

Many  persons  seem  to  confound  the  various  varieties  of  Azalea 
mollis  with  those  of  Ghent  Azaleas.  The  former  have  much  larger 
anl  better  shaped  flowers  than  the  latter,  and  the  plants  assume  a 
more  bushy  habit,  and  do  not  grow  so  tall  as  the  true  Ghent 
Azaleas.  For  these  reasons  I  prefer  to  keep  each  species  in  separate 
beds,  so  that  the  growth  of  the  stronger  does  not  overcrowd  the 
weaker.  Although  the  flowers  of  Ghent  Azaleas  do  not  possess  the 
rounded  outline  of  many  other  species  their  beautiful  Honeysuckle¬ 
shaped  trusses  easily  hold  their  own  in  point  of  attractiveness,  and 
are  much  prized  for  use  in  the  house  ;  though,  unfortunately,  if 
cut  with  long  stems  the  flowers  quickly  fade,  but  if  used  with  only 
2  or  3  inches  of  stem  but  little  fault  can  be  found  with  them  on 
that  score.  The  bushes  are  apt  to  become  straggling  if  special 
attention  is  not  given  to  them.  A  frequent  cause  of  their  doing 
so  is  pure  starvation.  In  the  first  instance  they  are  planted  on  beds 
which  are  raised  too  much,  the  consequence  being  the  bushes  suffer 
through  drought  in  summer  time,  and  the  soil  gradually  crumbles 
away,  leaving  the  surface  roots  bare,  stunted  growth  inevitably 
follows,  and  what  little  is  made  by  ihe  natural  laws  which  govern 
the  circulation  of  sap  is  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots 
only. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  the  beds  ought  to  be  only  slightly 
raised,  and  should  the  situation  be  a  low  damp  one,  effectually 
drained.  Given  strong  healthy  plants  to  start  with,  good  health  may 
be  maintained  by  annual  top-dressings,  which  keep  the  surface 
roo'^3  active  and  induce  shoots  to  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
bushes.  When  they  are  thus  maintained  in  a  healthy  condition 
Azaleas  will  bear  pruning  to  keep  them  in  shape.  This  may  be 
performed  directly  the  flowers  have  faded  ;  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  cut  back  straggling  shoots  to  a  point  where  there  is  a  young 
growth.  A  little  annual  attention,  and  this  kind  will  keep  all 
within  due  bounds  without  sacrificing  much  of  the  next  year’s 
flowering  wood. 

When  Azaleas  are  in  an  unhealthy  condition  it  is  not  a  good 
policy  to  prune  them,  as  they  seldom  break  well  under  such  con¬ 
dition.  They  should  first  be  improved  in  health  by  giving  a 
top-dressing  of  sweet  leaf  soil,  having  regular  attention  in  the 
matter  of  watering  during  bright  weather,  and  then  if  the  growth 


made  shows  signs  of  improvement  be  shortened  the  following 
season.  Bushes  that  fail  to  show  improvement  when  top-dressed 
ought  to  be  lifted  during  the  following  autumn  or  spring,  then  if 
planted  in  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts, 
a  marked  improvement  in  their  condition  will  assuredly  follow. 

Few  shrubs  will  bear  lifting  and  replanting  so  well  as  these 
Azaleas.  We  have  a  large  bed  which  was  so  treated  about  the 
middle  of  March.  The  plants  now  in  full  flower,  and  do  not  show 
the  slightest  signs  of  having  been  disturbed,  and  the  growth  being 
made  is  as  strong  and  healthy  as  anyone  could  desire.  There  is 
no  valid  reason  why  these  delightful  flowering  shrubs  should  not 
adorn  the  shrubbery  of  British  gardens,  but  where  the  natural  soil 
is  unsuitable  for  them,  if  planted  in  peat  success  in  their  culture 
may  be  assured.— H.  Dunkin. 


TRUE  AND  FALSE  WIREWORMS. 

Gardeners  occasionally  ask  me  questions  about  “  wireworm 
in  some  perplexity,  evidently  doubtful  whether  they  know  this- 
insect  so  as  to  identify  it,  though  they  may  experience  the  mischief 
it  does.  It  is  a  name  of  terror  certainly,  and  no  wonder.  Of  all 
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the  destroyers  of  roots  and  underground  stems  none  can  be  said^to' 
rival  it,  not  even  the  most  ravenous  of  underground  caterpillars, 
as  what  this  insect  consumes  represents  but  a  small  part  of  the 
damage  caused  by  its  subterranean  operations  amongst  plants. 
Again,  though  small  in  size  it  feeds  a  long  time  before  it  reaches 
maturity.  From  three  to  four  years  is  its  period  of  growth,  vary¬ 
ing  with  the  seasons  and  the  nature  of  the  food.  Some  gardeners 
who  are  aware  of  this  fact  wonder  how  it  is  the  beetle  into  which 
it  develops  appears  every  year — that  is,  some  species  or  other  of 
the  Elater,  Skipjack,  or  Clickbeetle  ;  but  this  is  easily  explained. 
The  beetles  we  shall  see  in  1894  are  the  progeny  of  those  that  were 
abroad  in  1890,  and  they  will  deposit  eggs  which  will,  unless  the 
grubs  are  killed,  produce  beetles  in  1898  or  1899.  Next  year  there- 
will  be  out  the  descendants  of  the  brood  of  1891,  and  thus  the; 
succession  is  kept  up,  there  being  grubs  every  year  of  all  sizes. 
Wiry  and  tough  the  wireworm  is  indeed,  especially  after  it  has 
passed  the  juvenile  period.  A  roller  may  pass  over  its  body  yet  do 
no  harm,  and  a  digging  implement  fails  to  cut  it  through. 

It  is  advisable  to  know  the  difference  between  the  true  and 
the  false  or  supposed  wireworms.  The  name  has  been  given  by 
mistake  to  various  species,  even  to  some  caterpillars,  but  chiefly  to 
the  cranefly  grub  or  Tipu’a,  and  to  some  of  the  centipedes.  In 
cylindrical  form  and  toughness  of  skin  all  these  have  a  certain 
resemblance  to  each  other,  and  their  mode  of  life  is  similar,  but  we 
can  at  once  separate  them  by  inspecting  their  legs.  Centipedes 
have  numerous  legs,  if  not  a  hundred  in  all  instances,  at  least  a 
score  or  two.  Larvaa  of  craneflies  or  Tipuloe  have  no  legs  ;  being 
maggots,  their  movements  are  performed  by  the  aid  of  minute 
hooks  along  the  body. 

True  wireworms,  which  are  the  larv®  or  grubs  of  some  species 
of  Elater  or  Clickbeetle,  possess  six  short  legs  attached  to  the  front 
segments.  All  of  these  insects,  though  not  akin,  are  alike  in  their 
preference  fora  moist  soil,  but  wireworms  and  millipedes  are  most 
generally  distributed  ;  the  cranefly  grubs  are  less  usual  in  gardens, 
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and  when  found  in  them  have  often  been  introduced  with  grass 
sods  or  earth  brought  from  fields,  which  they  specially  haunt.  It 
is  the  habit  of  the  wireworm,  however,  to  descend  deeper  into  the 
ground  than  does  the  cranefly  maggot.  Rolling  the  soil,  in  the 
case  of  both  insects,  though  it  does  not  in  itself  hurt  them,  is  of 
service,  under  some  circumstances,  as  it  interferes  with  their 
freedom  of  movement  ;  also  just  the  opposite  plan,  breaking  it  uu 
during  dry  weather,  when  the  insects  are  more  easily  reached 
by  their  natural  enemies,  or  they  may  be  destroyed  by  some 
application. 

Baits  of  sliced  Carrots  or  Potatoes  will  capture  wireworms, 
centipedes  also  sometimes,  but  do  not  seem  to  entice  the  cranefly 
or  Tipula  maggot.  This  false  wireworm  is  just  now  attacking 
Peas  in  some  places,  and  needs  looking  after  ;  a  spring  dressing  of 
quicklime,  soot,  and  wood  ashes  dry,  and  in  equal  proportions,  has 
'been  found  serviceable.  A  friend  had  suffered  much  with  his 
'Tomatoes  from  the  true  wireworm  this  season,  and  applied  success¬ 
fully  a  mixture  of  2  ozs.  petroleum  to  a  gallon  of  water.  No  doubt 
sprinkling  the  surface  with  soot  and  salt  is  of  use,  alkalis  being 
unpleasant  to  the  wireworm.  Soda-ash  is  effective,  but  gas-lime 
has  been  known  to  fail. — Entomologist. 


PLANTS  FOR  HOUSE  DECORATION. 

In  dealing  with  the  above  subject  one  must  remember  that  it  is 
somewhat  unlimited,  for  innumerable  plants  may  be  used  for  house 
decoration.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  touch  on  those  which  I  consider  the 
best  for  the  purpose.  Ornamental  foliage  plants  are  much  more  exten¬ 
sively  used  than  those  which  flower,  but  I  will  give  lists  of  the  most 
suitable  of  both  kinds,  either  to  be  used  as  single  specimens  or  for 
grouping. 

For  Halls,  Corridors,  and  Staircases. 

There  are  no  plants  grown  I  believe  that  are  so  largely  employed 
for  decorative  purposes  as  Palms,  and  certainly  few  that  will  give 
such  an  effect  when  grouped  in  the  hall  or  on  the  staircases.  Among 
the  best  will  be  found  Latania  borbonica,  Kentia  Forsteriana, 
Chamffirops  humilis  and  excelsa,  Rhapis  humilis,  Phoenix,  Arecas, 
and  Thrinax  in  variety. 

Dracisnas  may  also  be  utilised,  and  of  course  for  the  hall  and  corridors 
the  greenhouse  varieties  will  be  found  to  stand  the  dry  atmosphere  better 
than  the  stove  kinds,  although  these  may  be  used  with  advantage  in 
sheltered  nooks  and  corners  either  singly  or  in  conjunetion  with  other 
foliage  or  flowering  plants.  A  few  useful  greenhouse  varieties  are 
I),  australis,  D.  congesta,  D.  indivisa,  D.  lineata,  and  D.  rubra.  The 
stove  sorts  include  D.  Cooperi,  D.  Goldieana,  D.  regina,  D.  Guilfoylei, 
D.  Lindeni,  D.  terminalis,  and  many  others.  Ficus  elastica  and  elastica 
variegata  make  a  good  effect  with  their  large  glossy  leaves,  and  when 
■in  pots  from  4  to  6-inch  they  can  be  placed  in  vases  or  stands.  Curculigo 
recurvata  looks  very  well  indeed,  especially  when  used  with  the  other 
foliage  and  flowering  plants,  and  it  has  the  advantage  over  Palms  in 
being  easily  propagated  by  offsets,  and  growing  to  a  suitable  size  in  a 
short  time.  Crotons  are  very  ornamental,  but  I  do  not  recommend  them 
being  largely  used.  If  the  halls  and  corridors  are  heated  a  short  stay 
will  not  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  but  gas  is  injurious  to  them. 

Cyperus  alternifolius  and  variegatus  are  pretty  plants  suitable  for 
the  edges  of  the  larger  groups  or  as  single  specimens.  Pandanus  Veitchi 
is  another  plant  well  adapted  for  standing  in  vases,  especially  when 
of  fairly  large  size.  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata  must  rank  as  one 
of  the  hardiest  and  most  useful  decorative  plants  we  have,  its  ability  to 
withstand  the  effect  of  gas  being  alone  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  all 
gardeners  who  have  anything  to  do  with  house  decoration.  Grevillea 
robusta  with  its  Fern-like  foliage  presents  a  light,  graceful  appearance, 
and  is  effective  when  associated  with  other  plants.  Acacias,  Aralias, 
Aucubas,  Myrtles,  Euonymuses,  and  Veronicas  may  be  employed  with 
advantage,  and  even  where  gas  be  used  the  plants  can  be  utilised. 
Many  kinds  of  Ferns  are  indispensable,  and  of  Tree  Ferns  Dicksonias 
antarctica  and  squarrosa,  with  Cyathea  dealbata,  according  to  their  size, 
may  be  used  as  single  specimens,  or  mixed  with  the  groups  of  Palms  and 
other  plants.  Many  different  speeies  and  varieties  of  stove,  greenhouse, 
and  hardy  Ferns  are  adapted  for  this  work,  but  these  are  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Those  most  extensively  used  are  the  varieties  of  Adiantum 
nnd  Pteris. 

I  will  now  mention  a  few  of  the  most  suitable  flowering  plants, 
bulbs,  and  shrubs.  Of  course  it  will  depend  on  the  season  as  to  what 
kind  of  flowers  should  be  used.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  in  November, 
what  more  beautiful  plant  could  be  arranged,  and  with  more  effect,  than 
the  Chrysanthemum,  especially  when  used  with  the  Palms  and  other 
foliage  plants  ?  Camellias  in  variety,  winter-flowering  Carnations, 
Epiphyllums,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Salvias,  Mignonette,  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  specially  prepared  for  the  winter.  Arum  Lilies,  Roman  Hya¬ 
cinths,  and  Solanums  (berries)  are  all  gay,  and  will  maintain  a  bright 
appearance  until  well  into  the  New  Year.  At  that  period  Azaleas, 
Cytisus,  Hyacinths,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Spirma  jrponica.  Narcissi, 
winter-flowering  Begonias,  Laurustinus,  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Heaths, 
Abutilons,  and  Amaryllis  will  be  forthcoming.  Spring  will  bring  forth 
an  abundance  of  Dielytras,  Tulips,  Roses,  Cinerarias,  Imantopbyllums, 
Primroses,  Hydrangeas,  Calceolarias,  Lachenalias,  Epacris,  and  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  all  of  which  are  most  effective.  In  the  summer  there  will  be 
Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Campanulas,  Petunias,  Phloxes,  Liliums,  Cockscombs, 


Celosiao,  Heliotrope,  and  a  host  of  other  floweiiug  plants  to  carry  the 
decoration  until  the  Chrysanthemums  are  again  in  bloom. 

For  Pedestals,  Vases,  and  Stands  in  Rooms. 

For  these  we  have  a  large  assortment  of  plants,  both  foliage  and 
flowering,  from  w'hich  to  make  a  selection.  Gardeners  should  not  study 
what  they  like,  but  rather  what  will  please  their  employers.  Some 
persons  admire  flowering  and  foliage  plants  in  combination,  and 
certainly,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Still,  others  prefer 
principally  foliage,  and  not  a  few  mu-t  have  all  flowering  plants. 

A  selection  of  the  most  graceful  Palms  will  be  found  necessary,  and 
one  must  be  guided  by  the  size  of  the  vases  and  the  positions  they  occupy. 
Cocos  Weddelliana  will  surely  rank  first  among  Palms,  but  Areca  lutescens, 
A.  Baueri,  Euterpe  edulis,  Chamterops  humilis,  C.  excelsa,  Seaforthia 
elegans,  and  many  other  Palms  will  be  found  to  give  a  good  effect  and 
stand  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  fairly  wdl.  Ferns  are  favourite 
plants,  and  when  grown  well  and  hardened  in  a  cool  and  dry  tempe¬ 
rature,  will  sometimes  last  for  months  together,  especially  if  in  a 
favourable  position  with  an  average  amount  of  light.  Among  the  best 
are  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  pubescens,  A.  gracillimum,  A.  capillus- 
Veneris,  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  Davallia  canariense,  Blechnum  corcova- 
dense,  Cheilanthes  elegans,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Lomaria  gibba, 
L.  gibba  crispa,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  Nephrolepis  exaltata, 
N.  tuberosa,  Ouychium  japonicum,  Pteris  cretica,  P.  cretica  albo- 
lineata,  P.  serrulata,  and  P.  tremula.  Dracmnas  will  here  again  prove 
useful,  and  the  greenhouse  species  w  i  Jstand  a  long  time  in  good  con¬ 
dition — viz.,  D.  australis,  D.  congesta,  D.  indivisa,  and  D.  rubra.  The 
stove  varieties  should  be  changed  oftener — D.  Cooperi,  D.  Goldieana, 
D.  Baptist!,  D.  Lindeni,  D.  regina,  and  D.  terminalis  are  excellent 
decorative  plants.  Aspidistra  lunda  and  its  variegated  form  must  also 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  best  plants  for  room  decoration.  Grevillea 
robusta,  as  before  remarked,  is  very  ornamental  and  distinct,  and  is  also 
easily  raised  from  seeds.  Pandanus  utilis  and  Veitchi,  Ficus  elastica, 
F,  elastica  variegata,  Aralia  elegantissima.  Asparagus  plumosus,  and 
A.  plumosus  nanus,  ornamental  foliage  Begonias,  Crotons  in  variety, 
Cyperus  alternifolius  and  C.  alternifolius  variegatus,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  and 
A.  Sieboldi  variegata  might  also  be  employed. 

Of  flowering  plants  for  the  purpose  of  associating  with  the  above 
mentioned,  Bouvardias  in  variety  are  always  much  admired,  as  are 
Spirfea  japonica,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Arum  Lilies,  Carnations  (especially 
the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  varieties),  Primula  sinensis  in  variety, 
P.  obconica,  P.  floribunda.  Begonias  in  variety,  Deutzias,  Dielytras, 
Gardenias,  Eucharis  amazonica,  Amaryllises,  Pancratium  fragrans. 
Gloxinias,  Hyacinths,  Heliotrope,  Campanulas,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
Cinerarias,  Petunias,  Musk,  Cyclamens,  Hydrangeas,  Gladioli,  Celosias, 
and  Abutilons.  To  these  could  be  added  many  more,  and  by  studying 
our  employers  we  can  find  out  in  what  direction  their  taste  lay,  and 
grow  extensively  what  we  know  will  please  them. 

If  there  are  window  boxes  in  the  rooms,  or  corners  where  plants  are 
grouped,  Selaginellas,  Panicum  variegatum,  and  Tradescantias  will  have 
to  be  grown,  and  are  best  in  small  pots.  Coleus,  which  I  had  forgotten 
to  mention,  will  come  especially  useful  for  window  boxes  in  conjunction 
with  Ferns  and  flowering  plants. 


Dinner  Table  Decoration, 

For  dinner  table  decoration  where  plants  are  used  alone,  a  large 
assortment  of  both  foliage  and  flowering  plants  will  have  to  be  grown, 
and  in  suitable  sized  pots  for  the  purpose.  For  the  centre  of  the  table 
Palms  of  a  graceful  habit  will  be  most  largely  used,  and  the  following 
are  suitable  varieties,  as  they  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  a  long 
period  in  from  3  to  4-inch  pots — Cocos  Weddelliana,  Areca  lutescens, 
A.  Herbsti,  Euterpe  edulis,  and  Geonoma  gracilis.  Grevillea  robusta 
might  be  utilised  for  this  purpose,  as  can  be  some  of  the  Dractenas  and 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus.  Smaller  plants  are  employed  as  a  ground¬ 
work  for  the  centre  one,  and  for  dotting  about  the  table  in  pairs  and 
fours.  Those  suited  for  this  purpose  are  Caladium  argyrites.  Coleus, 
Pandanus,  Dracsenas,  Ferns,  Selaginellas,  Panicum  variegatum,  and 
Isolepis  gracilis.  Among  flowering  plants  to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  above  foliage  plants  grow  Gloxinias  of  the  erect  flowering  type. 
Begonias,  Cyclamen,  hybrid  Streptocarpus,  Chinese  Primulas,  Primula 
obconica,  and  P.  floribunda.  The  last  two  can  also  be  had  in  flower  all 
the  year,  and  all  I  have  mentioned  make  good  plants  in  from  2^  to  4-inch 
pots.  Through  the  winter  and  spring  the  following  bulbs  may  be 
employed — Roman  and  other  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Tulips,  and  Jonquils. 

—Perennial.  ,  ,.  ,  , 

(To  be  continued.) 


RIPENING  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  FRUITS. 

[By  Da.  G.  0.  Oaldwell,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Cornell  University.  Read  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  January,  1894., 

The  decay  of  fruit  is  the  final  ending  up  of  a  series  of  chemical 
changes,  the  beginning  of  which  is  away  back  at  its  first  appearance 
after  the  flower  withers  and  dies.  The  green  fruit  behaves  like  a  green 
leaf ;  it  takes  up  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  and  water  from  either  air  or 
soil,  and  gives  off  oxygen,  and  makes  what  we  call  vegetable  substance, 
such  as  the  cellulose  of  the  walls  of  the  multitade  of  very  little  cells  or 
chambers  of  which  the  fruit  is  built  up,  and  which  increase  in  number 
and  size  as  the  fruit  grows,  as  we  make  a  house  larger  by  adding  on 
more  rooms,  or  adding  to  the  size  of  those  that  we  already  have.  Then, 
in  these  cells,  other  vegetable  substances  are  stored,  such  as  starch,  fats, 
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acids,  psctin  bodies,  tannin,  albuminoids  and  so  on — perhaps  not  all  of 
them  in  the  very  youngest  fruit,  but  all  of  them,  sooner  or  later^  and 
others  besides. 

But,  in  the  building  up  of  the  fruit,  and  stocking  its  multitude  of 
cells,  the  fruit  itself  is  by  no  means  required  to  do  the  whole  of  the 
viork  ;  it  receives  help  from  the  other  green  parts  of  the  plant,  whether 
a  shrub  or  tree,  or  a  mere  garden  plant  like  the  Tomato,  In  the  case 
of  real  fruits  Ihe  most  interesting  stage  of  chemical  change  is  that  of  the 
ripening  period,  during  which  the  fruit  changes  colour,  becomes  softer, 
usually  sweeter  and  less  astringent  or  puckering.  The  fruit  loses  its 
power  more  and  more  as  the  departure  from  the  original  leaf-green 
colour  widens,  of  making  the  material  for  its  own  growth  out  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  and  such  matters  as  are  drawn  from  the  soil  ;  and 
instead  of  taking  up  carbonic  acid  and  giving  off  oxygen,  it  comes  more 
and  more  to  behave  like  animals  in  their  respiration.  It  takes  up 
oxygen  and  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and  it  comes  to  be  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  green  parts  of  the  plant,  the  leaves,  for  whatever  more  it 
may  need  for  new  building  material,  or  of  material  to  put  into  its  cells. 
This  process  of  respiration  in  animals  results,  as  you  know,  in  a  slow 
burning  up  of  certain  substances  in  the  body.  Heat  is  a  product  of  the 
operation,  as  heat,  more  or  less  intense,  is  a  product  of  all  burning, 
whether  slow  or  fast ;  if  slow  we  may  see  no  fire,  but  there  is  heat 
nevertheless,  and  it  is  this  heat  that  makes  the  living  animal  body 
warm.  So,  if  the  ripening  fruit  takes  up  oxygen  and  gives  off  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  a  slow  burning  must  take  place  in  it  also ;  tannin  is 
probably  burned  first,  or  is  among  the  first  substances  to  be  destroyed  ; 
the  puckery  character  of  the  fruit  gradually  lessens,  and  finally 
disappears  altogether,  as  one  of  the  important  phases  of  the  ripening. 
This  i.s  true,  at  least  of  the  Grape,  and  in  all  probability  of  fruits  in 
general. 

Insoluble  pectose  substances  change  to  soluble  and  the  fruit  becomes 
softer,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  ripening  process.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  albuminoids  increases,  and  consequently  the  fruit  becomes  more 
nutritious.  The  most  important  changes  that  take  place,  however,  are 
in  respect  to  the  sugar  and  the  acids.  These  changes  have  been  studied 
more  than  any  others,  for  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  these  two 
constituents,  as  well  as  on  those  subtle  substances  that  give  aroma  and 
flavour,  the  eating  qualities  of  the  fruit  depend  altogether.  The 
proportion  of  sugar  increases  from  the  beginning — sometimes  steadily, 
as  in  the  Peach  and  Strawberry.  In  the  Gooseberry  and  Cherry  a  sudden 
increase  has  been  observed  at  just  about  the  time  when  there  is  a 
correspondingly  rapid  growth  in  the  size  of  the  berry.  In  the  Grape 
the  sugar  increases  rapidly  also  through  a  certain  period,  which  some 
investigators  make  out  to  be  longer  than  others,  and  some  make  later 
in  the  season  than  others  do. 

The  proportion  of  acid  also  usually  increases  through  at  least  a  large 
part  of  the  period  of  ripening;  but  in  the  case  of  some  fruits  it  after¬ 
wards  falls  off,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  Strawberry,  it  may  rise 
again.  In  the  Grape  the  acid  seems  to  diminish  steadily,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  it  was  converted  into  sugar — a  change  which, 
though  not  possible  in  our  chemical  laboratories,  may  be  brought  about 
in  the  plant’s  laboratory.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  this  is  the  source 
of  the  sugar.  It  has  been  fairly  proved  that  sugar  is  transported  into 
the  fruit  in  the  current  of  sap  from  the  leaves,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  when  the  acid  increases  too,  it  also  is  carried  into  the  fruit 
from  wdthout. 

While,  in  the  Grape,  the  greater  sweetness  of  the  ripe  fiuit,  as 
compared  with  that  which  is  only  partially  ripe,  may  be  due  to  the 
lessened  proportion  of  acid,  as  well  as  the  increased  proportion  of  sugar, 
it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be  the  case  in  those  fruits  whose  acid 
increases  as  the  ripening  progresses.  The  ripe  fruit  is  sweeter  only 
because  the  sugar  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  acid  does. 

As  fruits  differ  in  their  method  of  ripening  before  being  plucked,  so 
do  they  differ,  and  much  more,  in  their  methods  of  after-ripening,  when 
detached  from  the  plants  on  which  they  grew.  All  fruits  undergo  a 
certain  amount  of  ripening  on  the  tree  or  Vine;  but  some  ripen  no 
further  when  detached  therefrom,  while  others  need  to  be  picked  before 
fully  ripe  in  order  that  we  may  finally  have  them  at  their  best.  As  to 
the  Grape,  the  best  authorities  find  no  after-ripening,  or  no  chemical 
change,  taking  place  that  makes  the  fruit  better;  others  find  some 
diminution  of  the  acid,  without  any  loss  of  sugar,  which  would  make 
the  fruit  swmeter.  But  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  will  affirm  that  the 
Grape  is  ever  better  than  when  fully  ripened  on  the  Vine,  or  that  the 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  or  Blackberry  is  improved  by  keeping  in  storage. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  all  know  that  the  Pear  is  spoiled  if  allowed 
to  pass  a  certain  stage  of  maturity  on  the  tree.  What  this  deterioration 
consists  in  has  not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  ever  been  ascertained.  The 
Apple  comes  in  between  these  two  extremes.  We  can  enjoy  it  in 
summer  or  autumn  if  freshly  plucked  w’hen  fully  ripe,  and  can  store  our 
winter  varieties  quite  uneatable  when  picked,  to  go  through  a  process 
of  after-ripening  in  our  cellars  or  fruit  houses. 

This  after-ripening  of  the  Apple  has  been  somewhat  extensively 
investigated.  The  most  reliable  results  show  that  there  is  no  increase  in 
the  sugar  ;  that  is,  no  sugar  is  formed,  in  addition  to  what  was  in  the 
fruit  when  picked.  There  are  many  kinds  of  sugar,  with  two  of  which 
all  of  us  are  acquainted — ordinary  cane  sugar  and  glucose.  The  latter 
is  much  less  sweet  than  the  former.  In  this  after-ripening  of  the 
Apple,  much  over  half  of  the  cane  sugar  was,  in  one  series  of  tests, 
changed  to  a  less  sweet  sugar,  not  entirely  glucose,  but  a  mixture  of 
that  with  still  another  sugar,  levulo«e.  This  was  an  average  result 
obtained  on  twelve  varieties  of  Apples,  kept  six  months.  While  some 


other  investigators  found  a  slight  gain  in  sugar  as  a  whole,  all  agree 
that  the  acid  diminishes,  and  hence  the  fruit  may  in  any  case  become 
sweeter.  As  to  the  sugar  and  acid  in  the  Pear,  the  changes  are  about 
the  same  as  in  the  Apple,  so  far  as  the  very  meagre  investigations  of  the 
subject  inform  us, 

(To  be  continued.) 


Coddling  Chrysanthemums. 

As  a  grower  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  fond  of  experimenting,  I  can 
endorse  all  that  Mr.  H.  Dunkin  said  on  page  .SIl  of  the  Journal  of 
Ilortioulture.  That  many  cultivators  coddle  their  Chrysanthemums 
too  much  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  have  frequently  seen  cuttings  root¬ 
ing  in  stove  heat,  and  the  plants  growing  in  a  warm  temperature  until 
the  spring.  Can  it  be  surprising  that  the  plants  under  such  conditions 
become  tall — much  too  tall — and  unsightly  ?  Last  week  I  noticed  a 
large  number  of  Chrysanthemums  in  a  greenhouse  when  they  would 
have  been  better  outdoors. 

It  is  quite  probable,  as  Mr.  Dunkin  says,  that  cold  cutting  winds  do- 
more  harm  to  the  plants  than  slight  frosts.  This,  at  least,  has  been  my 
experience,  and  doubtless  other  readers  could  record  similar  instances. 
At  one  time  I  was  very  slow  in  placing  Chrysanthemums  outdoors  until 
May  had  set  in,  but  now  I  put  all  in  a  sheltered  position  in  April, 
affording  some  slight  protection  from  frosts  and  easterly  winds. — 
Grower. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  very  considerable  attendance  of  members  at  the  special  meeting 
of  this  Society  held  last  week,  and  of  which  you  furnished  a  report,  shows 
clearly  that  the  question  of  judging  of  Cnrysanthemums  is  one  that 
has  for  all  considerable  interest,  though  to  those  who  are  growers  and 
exhibitors  no  doubt  it  is  of  interest  in  the  highest  degree.  But  the 
National  has  in  its  ranks  not  only  the  largest  number  of  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  any  other  Chrysanthemum  Society,  but  probably  also  of 
men  selected  here  and  there  to  act  as  judges,  and  to  these  very  specially 
the  subject  of  discussion  was  one  that  commanded  their  closest 
attention . 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome,  not  only  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea’s  admir¬ 
able  paper,  but  also  of  the  discussion  consequent  upon  its  reading,  at 
least  it  is  certain  that  very  much  will  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
direction  of  educating  growers  and  judges  in  what  are  not  merely  the 
requirements  of  good  blooms,  but  also  on  what  principles  the  merits  of 
blooms  should  be  appraised.  Even  if  it  be  not  possible  to  secure 
absolute  unanimity  in  judging,  at  least  very  much  towards  that  desirable 
end  will  have  been  accomplished.  I  very  much  sympathise  with  all 
those  members  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  present  at  last 
week’s  meeting  who,  having  ideas  or  views,  and  desirous  of  expressing 
them,  yet  found  inna’^e  shyness  or  want  of  speaking  experience  to  fail 
them  just  then. 

A  discussion  arising  from  out  of  Mr.  Shea’s  paper  and  of  the  meeting 
referred  to  may  be  opened  in  your  columns.  Such  discussion  can  hardly 
be  other  than  htlpful  to  the  Executive  Committee,  to  whom  the  entire 
subject  has  been  referred.  We  have  now  reached  a  stage  in 
Chrysanthemum  exhibiting  when  the  principle  on  which  flowers  are 
judged  should  be  as  clearly  defined  as  conditions  will  permit,  and  in 
that  way  alone  can  we  hope  to  have  such  comoarative  unanimity  of 
awards  as  shall  secure  for  them  everywhere  complete  acceptance. — A.  D. 

Judging  Chrysanthemums. 

As  notified  in  the  Jotornal  ot  Uorticulture  last  wmek,  a  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  took  place  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  the  7th  inst.,  w’hen  Mr.  Shea’s  paper 
on  “  Judging  Chrysanthemums  ”  was  discussed.  As  stated  in  the 
report,  I  had  the  honour  of  opening  the  discussion,  and  was  much 
gratified  by  the  attentiveness  of  the  audience,  this  proving  to  me  that 
the  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  concerned.  What 
surprised  me  was  the  almost  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion  with  which 
the  principle  embodied  in  Mr.  Shea’s  paper  was  accepted  as  being  as 
near  perfection  as  possible.  One  gentleman  said  he  would  rather  see 
the  bloorrs  judged  on  “common  sense’’  principles  than  under  the 
suggested  methods,  though  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Shea’s  suggestions  con¬ 
tain  nothing  but  that  which  is  common  sense. 

As  is  well  known  to  exhibitors  the  two  methods  of  judging  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  blooms  are  known  as  point  and  comparison  principles,  and, 
as  my  writings  and  practice  indicate,  I  distinctly  favour  the  former, 
for  the  reason  that  under  a  system  of  point  judging  every  bloom  in 
a  stand  is  appraised  according  to  its  merits  on  the  day  of  adjudication. 
As  1  pointed  out  at  the  mreting  referred  to  every  judge  should  be  in  a 
position  to  give  a  reason  for  the  awards  made,  and  without  adopting  a 
method,  as  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Shea,  I  cannot  see  how  such  could  be 
done.  Unless  two  stands  of  blooms  contain  the  same  identical  varieties 
I  fail  to  see  how  comparison  judging  can  be  accurate.  Where  there  is 
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a  marked  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  blooms  in  two  or  more  stands 
a  detailed  system  of  judging  is  not  so  requisite  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  ;  but  where  the  competition  is  keen  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  examine  every  bloom  staged  to  enable  an  adjudicator  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  decision. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  found  but  one  point,  aye,  and  halt  a 
point,  separate  two  stands  of  blooms,  not  merely  at  the  first  examina¬ 
tion,  but  after  most  minutely  looking  for  defects  as  well  as  points  of 
excellence.  Where  the  disparity  is  so  trifling  how  can  a  satisfactory 
termination  be  arrived  at  without  the  adoption  of  a  system  that  embraces 
all  the  points  contained  in  a  flower  1  Points  of  general  quality  are  of  but 
little  assail  in  such  close  competition,  absolute  particles  must  be  weighed 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  issue.  As  is  generally  known  I  am  a  disciple 
of  the  plan  first  formulated  and  put  into  print  by  Mr.  J,  Wright,  and 
also  to  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  who  is  a  strict  adherent  of  the  same  plan  in  cases 
of  close  competition.  As  pointed  out  I  am  a  strong  opponent  to  those 
judges  who  have  a  special  weakness  for  any  type  or  variety  as  opposed  to 
others  opposite  in  eharacter.  If  an  exhibitor  stages  blooms  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  schedule  such  are  entitled  to  an  impartial  examination  by 
the  judges. 

Mr.  Shea  in  his  paper,  spoke  very  strongly  against  making  extra 
allowances  for  “novelties.’’  With  this  I  heartily  agree,  of  course 
assuming  that  such  blooms  possess  no  points  of  advance  as  compared 
with  older  varieties.  Because  a  variety  is  new  and  costly,  and  that  is 
the  only  recommendation  it  has,  then  the  awarding  of  extra  points  is  a 
gross  act  of  impartiality,  and  decidedly  not  fair  treatment  to  the 
exhibitor  whose  pocket  is  not  perhaps  so  well  stocked  as  his  more 
wealthy  opponent.  I  am  an  adherent  to  the  plan  of  making  allowance 
for  those  kinds  that  are  more  difficult  of  production  than  others, 
inasmuch  as  a  greater  tax  upon  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  should 
meet  with  its  due  reward. 

Relative  to  the  disqualification  of  duplicate  blooms,  I  am  quite  in 
accord  with  Mr.  Shea.  No  variety  should  be  accepted  as  distinct  until  it 
is  proved  to  be  so.  In  the  case  of  sports  the  only  true  test  is  by 
cultivating  such  suggested  kinds  in  “bush”  form,  this  being  the  more 
natural  production  of  the  correct  colour  of  any  variety  ;  it  may  not  in 
•all  cases  be  the  desired  colour,  however.  Some  persons  have  a  weakness 
for  one  shade  of  colouring,  and  some  for  another. 

On  the  above  mentioned  occasion  I  endeavoured  to  point  out, 
and  my  opinions  were  largely  shared  by  subsequent  speakers,  the 
want  of  time  to  admit  of  a  minute  calculation  of  all  the  attributes 
as  set  down  in  Mr.  Shea’s  table  would  minimise  the  adoption  of  such 
a  plan.  As  the  author  rightly  said,  the  use  of  such  a  table  of 
details  would  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  His  object  was 
■for  educational  purposes,  and  to  establish  a  system  of  canon  judging 
'throughout  the  operations  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
.«cope  at  any  rate. 

As  Mr.  Wright  remarked  in  the  issue  of  the  Journal  of  April  12th, 
giving  diameter  of  bloom  the  highest  consideration  might  lead  to  incon¬ 
venience  at  times.  He  there  gives  a  table  differing  but  slightly  from 
that  formulated  by  Mr.  Shea,  with  a  view  of  simplifying  the  method. 
While  adhering  to  the  principle.  I  add  one  more  attribute  to  the  list 
given  both  by  Mr.  Shea  and  Mr.  Wright— viz.,  form.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  ineurved  blooms.  They  both,  I  know,  include  this  in  their 
enumeration  of  the  points,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  giving  it  special 
prominence  when  the  subject  is  thoroughly  under  discussion. 

In  formulating  a  plan  on  the  same  principle  and  adhering  for  the 
sake  of  similarity  as  to  the  number  of  points  the  attributes  shall 
amount  to,  I  propose  to  group  them  slightly  different,  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  perhaps  a  greater  simplification  of  details.  To  diameter,  depth, 
and  solidity  I  would  apportion  four  points  in  this  order  :  To  the  first 
two  I  would  give  1^  each  where  the  maximum  was  attained,  and  to 
solidity  1  point.  The  grouping  of  these  attributes  comes  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  actual  practice  of  judging.  The  diameter,  depth,  and 
solidity  are  all  taken  into  consideration  at  the  one  glance  by  those 
persons  who  have  made  a  practice  of  judging  on  this  principle.  The 
form,  finish,  and  freshness  would  constitute  another  group  to  which 
•might  be  allotted  2  points.  These,  again,  are  attributes  that  seem  to  go 
together.  Lastly,  breadth  of  petal  and  colour  I  would  give  2  points, 
making  the  same  total  as  in  the  two  instances  cited.  It  should  not  be 
understood  that  I  formulate  this  plan  as  antagonistic  to  those  named, 
but  merely  to  provide  more  food  as  it  were  for  those  to  be  appointed  to 
settle  the  matter  finally  at  a  later  stage.  Under  the  plan  suggested  all 
the  attributes  (eight)  possessed  by  a  Chrysanthemum  bloom  that  I  am 
cognisant  of  are  given  and  accounted  for.  Simplicity  with  accuracy 
has  been  my  object,  and  whichever  method,  or  a  combination  of 
methods  named,  is  adopted  will  meet  my  views.  My  object  in  taking 
part  in  this  discussion  has  been  to  make  the  judging  of  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  as  near  perfect  as  possible. — E.  Molyneux. 


GARDEN  WALKS  AND  EDGINGS. 

A  rRACTiCAL  article  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
jfortieulture  for  February  1st,  and  I  venture  to  supplement  those 
remarks.  The  subject  is  of  some  importance,  and  to  some  extent  an 
impressive  one. 

I  admire  the  Box  edgings,  though  they  shelter  the  enemy,  yet  do  not 
attempt  to  minimise  nor  lightly  contemn  the  lurking  powers  of  evil 
which  bide  therein,  such  as  slugs  and  the  other  insects  known  to  me  in  the 


Kentish  home  as  “  oddmadods,”  afterwardsin  Gloucestershire  as  “  horny- 
dornies.”  As  remarked  the  Box  edging  I  admire  so  much  that  I  feel 
equal  to  a  boxing  contest  in  defence  of  the  lowly  evergreen,  so  cheerful 
at  all  times,  and  so  beautiful  at  present  in  its  fresh  young  growth. 
Evict  the  enemy  by  razing  his  dwelling.  I  think  he  is  quite  capable  of 
seeking  fresh  lodgings.  Yet  my  thoughts  on  this  section  of  the  subject 
are  confined  exclusively  to  those  gardens  in  which  ornament  is  of  equal 
consideration  with  utility.  Where  much  heavy  work  has  to  be  done 
and  appearances  maintained  ;  where  the  latter  is  not  considered  then 
I  cordially  agree  with  the  writer,  but  in  the  combination  requirement  I 
would  say  find  me  a  substitute.  Till  then  the  Box  remains,  and  of  course 
the  “  varmint.”  Now  this  Box,  so  much  admired,  may  I  describe  it  ? 
It  is  6  inches  high,  6  inches  wide,  square  clipped  and  solid.  And  about 
the  slugs,  well,  blackbirds  and  thrushes  are  hopping  along  the  rows  to 
their  own  music,  and  helping  themselves  to  that  food  thus  provided. 

But  I  am  off  round  the  winding  walks  of  the  shrubbery,  and  why  do 
they  wind  ?  Oh,  well,  some  of  them  have  to  avoid  that  tree,  this  clump 
of  shrubs,  and  the  bed  of  Rhododendrons.  Sensible  winders  these,  with 
beauty  in  their  curves,  because  it  is  patent  to  all  there  is  meaning  and 
purpose  in  it.  Those  which  wind  and  meander  aimlessly  with  no  object 
in  existence  but  to  be  swept  and  kept  are  different.  Even  the  man  who 
mows  the  grass,  and  ought  to  know  better,  takes  short  cuts  and  solves 
the  problem  of  the  shortest  distance  between  given  points.  These 
flights  of  fancy  it  would,  “  better  late  than  never,”  be  as  well  to  provide 
with  an  object  in  life  by  planting  a  tree  at  that  bend,  a  clump  at  this 
curve,  and  so  on,  not  forgetting  a  good  prickly  Holly  or  other  armoured 
bush  at  the  junction. 

About  width  ?  I  would  crave  room,  ample  room  for  all  purposes,  and 
especially  for  appearance.  A  wide  walk  gives  dignity  to  the  garden,  to 
which  I  have  cantered  back.  It  may  be  thought  appearance  goes  a 
long  way  with  me ;  but  we  cannot  afford  to  despise  it.  With  our 
employers  and  their  visitors  the  Indian  file  fashion  of  walking  is  not  in 
favour,  and  when  we  gardeners  meet  “  his  honour  ”  escorting  friends 
round  the  garden  we  feel  neither  happy  nor  graceful  in  having  to  stick 
one  leg  into  the  herbaceous  border  to  allow  them  to  pass.  My  ideal 
walks  are  10  feet  wide,  and  so  satisfy  the  eye  that  I  would  neither  give 
nor  take  from  them.  The  half-inch  gravel  from  the  seashore  lately  put 
on  looks  bright  and  clean,  but  will  not  bind. 

On  the  question  of  making  ?  Make  them  for  all  time  and  genera¬ 
tions  to  come  will  bless  you.  On  keeping? — meaning  much  to  gardeners 
— by  their  walks  shall  ye  know  them. — E.  K.,  BuJlin, 


SYRINGING  “  MALMAISON  ”  CARNATIONS. 

This  discussion  is  now  becoming  interesting,  and,  I  trust,  instructive, 
because  we  are  obtaining  the  opinion  and  finding  out  the  cultural 
practices  of  growers  in  various  parts.  This,  1  am  sure,  is  what  readers 
require,  for  not  a  few  of  them  are  anxious  to  obtain  additional  know¬ 
ledge  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  any  information  that  will  help  toward 
securing  better  results  among  a  wider  circle  of  growers  will  be  welcomed 
by  none  more  than  myself.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  both  your 
correspondents  who  on  page  3G7  are  pinning  such  unbounded  faith  on 
the  non-syringing  system,  advanced  no  logical  arguments  in  support  of 
it.  Mr.  Elliott  is  of  opinion  that  by  “placing  the  plants  nearer  the 
glass  and  exposing  them  to  more  light  and  air  the  disease  will  soon 
disappear.”  What  a  simp’e  remedy  ;  bnt,  alas  1  how  many  gardeners 
have  followed  the  practice  to  the  letter  and  yet  seen  their  plants 
gradually  dwindle  away. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  in  the  succeeding  paragraph  adopted  a  somewhat 
dogmatic  and  positive  style.  He  gives  as  his  opinion  that  the  syringing 
system  is  wrong,  and  the  non-syringing  right,  just  as  if  the  cultnre  of 
any  plant  could  only  be  successfully  carried  out  in  one  way,  no 
matter  how  varied  the  conditions  might  be.  This  is  retrogressive 
teaching.  Then  again  he  tries  to  prove  too  much  when  he  says,  “I 
know  some  small  growers  who  have  their  ‘  Malmaisons  ’  very  fine,  but 
never  syringe,”  others  buy  clean  plants,  place  them  in  good  houses,  but 
fail  to  keep  them  free  from  spot  because  they  syringe.”  Surely  this 
is  a  little  too  sweeping,  as  there  are  many  plants  which  are  never 
syringed,  yet  fall  a  prey  to  spot  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  hundreds  of 
fine  plants  are  grown  where  judicious  syringing  is  practised.  For  the 
same  reason  his  quotation  from  a  trade  grower’s  letter  does  not  count,  as 
I  am  also  acquainted  with  one  who  has  grown  largely  for  the  trade,  and 
during  the  season  that  he  grew  the  finest  plants,  syringing  was  regularly 
practised. 

It  is  going  beyond  all  reasonable  argument  to  assume  that  “  Mal- 
maison”  Carnations,  or  any  other  plant  for  that  matter,  will  be  hurried 
to  a  premature  death  by  syringing  the  foliage.  Do  not  all  plants  when 
growing  under  natural  conditions  receive  copious  “  syringing  ”  in  the 
form  of  rain  which  bring  them  renewed  vigour  ?  It  is  only  when  we  have 
incessant  rain  and  an  absence  of  sunshine  that  plants  or  crops  show  any 
ill  effect ;  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  practice  of  syringing.  Carried 
out  with  intelligence  it  is  a  great  cultural  aid  in  securing  the  best 
results,  but  when  practised  without  discrimination  it  may  prove  almost 
as  disastrous  as  over-watering.  It  is  in  the  medium  between  the  two 
extremes  that  the  course  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  majority 
of  growers  will  be  found,  and  those  who  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
donbtless  feel  as  well  as  state  that  disaster  must  attend  cultural  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  at  variance  with  their  own  only  show  that  they  have 
allowed  their  prejudice  to  blind,  or  their  imagination  to  “  run  away  ” 
with  their  reason. — H.  Dhnkin. 
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Events  of  the  Week. — The  great  horticultural  event  of  the 
ensuing  week  will  be  the  Exhibition  held  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  on 
the  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  inst.  As  mentioned  in  another  paragraph  the 
Show  is  to  be  opened  at  12.30  P.M.  on  the  23rd  by  II.R.H.  the  Duke 
o£  York,  and,  as  usual,  a  magnificent  display  is  anticipated. 

-  The  Weather  in  London. — A  change  in  the  weather  has 

occurred  since  publishing  our  last  issue.  Towards  the  end  of  the  week 
it  was  dull,  cold,  and  wet ;  but  Sunday  proved  bright  and  warm. 
Monday  also  was  fine,  Tuesday  being  dull  and  sultry,  rain  falling  in 
the  evening  ;  Wednesday  also  opened  mild  and  dull,  and  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press  it  is  raining. 

-  Temple  Flower  Show. — For  the  seventh  year  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  great  annual  Flower  Show  in  the 
Inner  Temple  Gardens  on  May  23rd,  24th  and  25th.  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  York  will  open  the  Show  on  Wednesday  May  23rd  at  12.30.  The 
band  of  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blues),  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Chas.  Godfrey,  R.A.Mus.,  will  be  in  attendance  each  day.  So  far 
all  the  arrangements  for  the  Show  have  been  completed,  the  one  thing 
now  necessary  being  fine  weather.  Any  intending  exhibitors  who  have 
not  yet  sent  in  their  names,  should  do  so  at  once  to  the  Secretary 
E.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  otherwise  they  cannot  appear  in  the 
official  catalogue. 

-  Horticultural  Club.  —  The  usual  monthly  dinner  and 

conversazione  took  place  at  the  rooms  of  the  Club  on  Tuesday  evening 
in  last  week.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Lee,  and  there  was 
a  large  attendance  of  members,  amongst  whom  were  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Gall,  Messrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  H.  J.  Pearson,  H.  S.  Leonard,  G.  Paul,  C.  E. 
Pearson,  Francis  T.  Rivers,  C.  T.  Druery,  Edw.  Cockett,  Geo.  Bunyard, 
J,  Rivers,  and  H.  J.  Seebohm.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  the 
“  Arctic  Flora,”  which  was  opened  with  a  deeply  interesting  paper  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Seebohm  ;  an  animated  discussion  took  place  afterwards, 
very  opposite  opinions  being  expressed  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
plants  forming  the  Arctic  Flora  ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Seebohm  for  his  valuable  paper. 

-  South  African  Grapes. — Many  consignments  of  Grapes 

from  the  Cape  have  been  imported  since  last  December,  the  Union  and 
Castle  lines  both  having  fitted  their  steamers  with  the  requisite  cool 
chambers.  The  Grapes  are  sold  retail  at  Covent  Garden  at  an  average 
of  Is.  6d.  per  pound  for  the  white,  and  2s.  per  pound  for  the  black, 
when  English  hothouse  Grapes  are  worth  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  pound. 
They  are  grown  at  two  or  three  places  near  Cape  Town,  one  farm,  at 
Hex  River,  about  sixty  miles  inland,  consisting  of  2000  acres  of  Vines. 
A  further  improvement  in  quality  may  be  expected,  and  a  rapid  ex¬ 
tension  of  trade  will  doubtless  be  the  result. 

-  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  Woods.— “J.  R.  S.  C.”  writes: 

“  Some  notes  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  recently  concern¬ 
ing  the  occurrence  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  seemingly  wild  in  England. 
Several  acres  in  Darenth  Wood,  near  Greenhithe,  are  covered  with  it, 
the  ground  being  rather  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  wood. 
Several  times  I  have  been  over  in  the  spring,  hoping  to  procure  flowers,  but 
was  each  year  too  late,  or  at  least  I  supposed  so  ;  but  I  am  now  told  by 
a  person  acquainted  with  the  spot,  that  the  plants  very  rarely  bloom, 
some  years  not  a  flower  will  be  found,  average  seasons  only  a  few.  Yet 
the  distribution  of  the  species  over  so  large  a  space  might  be  taken  to 
indicate  that  it  had  at  some  period  flowered  freely.” 

-  The  Hybrid  Gloxinia. — The  very  interesting  plant  shown 

at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  8th  inst.  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  of  Chelsea, 
the  product  of  a  cross  between  a  Gesnera  and  a  Gloxinia,  possibly 
led  some  who  saw  it  to  remark  that  it  did  but  show  the  Gloxinia  in 
its  old  form  of  producing  pendent  flowers.  To  some  extent  that  was 
true,  but  there  was  a  richness  of  colour  in  the  flowers  not  hitherto 
seen  in  pendent  Gloxinia  blooms,  with  also  a  promise  of  still  richer 
and  deeper  colouration  such  as  makes  Gesnera  zebrina  so  attractive. 
But  the  best  feature  of  the  plant  without  doubt  was  found  in  its 


shorlece  1,  rounded,  anl  very  abundant  leafage.  In  that  inspect  there 
is  promise  of  improvement  that  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  with  satis¬ 
faction.  Gloxinias  at  present  have  rather  gross  leafage  ;  we  could  very 
well  dispense  with  so  much  luxuriance,  especially  when  it  is  needful  to 
carry  the  plants  to  shows.  Presently  no  doubt  erect  flowers  will  come, 
and  then  we  shall  have  a  strain  of  Gloxinias  that  will  be  nearly 
perfect. — A, 

-  Importation  of  Potatoes  and  Onions  —  We  learn  from 

the  official  returns  that  during  the  past  month  only  37,055  bushels  of 
Potatoes  were  imported,  against  211,022  bushels  in  April,  1893.  The 
importations  of  Onions  amounted  to  529,410  bushels  of  the  value  of 
£82,569,  against  291,828  bushels  of  the  value  of  £70,099  last  year.  It 
is  stated  that  in  the  four  months  ending  with  April,  we  paid  £205,074 
for  Onions  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

-  Imported  Fruit. — According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 

the  importations  of  Apples  received  during  April  were  104,819  bushels, 
of  the  value  of  £36,623.  The  imports  of  Plums  amounted  to  100  bushels, 
of  the  value  of  £200  ;  of  Pears,  1716  bushels  of  the  value  of  £489  ;  of 
Grapes,  933  bushels  of  the  value  of  £1010.  There  has  been  a  decline  of 
unenumerated  fruits,  the  amount  imported  in  April,  1894,  34,559 
bushels,  against  31,315  bushels  during  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year. 

-  Plum  Growing  in  America. — Californian  fruit  growers  state 

that  the  trees  in  a  ten  acre  Plum  orchard,  and  only  four  years  old,  near 
Visalia,  have  near  the  ground  an  average  of  16  inches  in  circumference 
and  an  average  height  of  20  feet.  Certainly,  sajs  an  American 
contemporary,  this  cannot  be  excelled,  if  even  reached  by  some  of  the 
most  successful  Plum  growers  in  England.  The  same  paper,  remarks 
Professor  Munson  of  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  says 
that  Plum  growing,  once  abandoned  in  the  Penobscot  valley,  is  again 
being  profitably  undertaken  in  some  portions  of  the  State. 

-  The  Planting  of  City  Spaces.— In  the  current  number  of 

“  The  New  Review,”  the  relative  value  of  trees  for  the  purposes  of  City 
cultivation  is  treated  of  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  London,  of  course,  is 
taken  as  the  ensampler.  In  it  he  asserts  no  trees  have  been  found  to 
bear  the  trying  conditions  of  impure  atmosphere  and  rubbishy  soil 
better  than  the  Mock  Acacia  (Robinia  pseud-acacia)  and  the  Maple¬ 
leaved  Plane  (Platanus  acerifolia).  Next  to  these  come  the  Ailantus 
glandulosa,  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  and  the  Maidenhair  Tree  (Salisburia 
adiantifolia).  He  remarks  that  coniferous  evergreens  have  absolutely 
failed  to  stand  the  test,  as  have  also  Hollies.  Other  trees,  such  as  the 
Lime,  the  Elm,  and  the  Ash,  have  grown,  but  the  results  in  respect  of 
their  foliage  do  not  justify  their  further  introduction.  Of  smaller 
plants.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  advocates  the  diffusion  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper,  the  Fig,  and  the  Euonymus  radicans  (plain-leaved  variety), 
while  he  deprecates  the  multiplication  of  the  Aucuba  and  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendron.  We  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  article  to  our  readers. 

-  The  Origin  gf  Cultivation.  —  In  the  “  Fortnightly 

Review”  for  the  present  month,  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  in  his  peculiarly 
clear  and  tasteful  style,  prefers  a  theory  regarding  the  origin  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  He  dilates  upon  the  enormous  mental  obstacles  primitive  man 
must  have  had  to  overcome  before  he  could  grasp  the  connection  between 
the  seeds  of  plants  and  the  vegetation  arising  from  their  germination 
beneath  the  soil.  In  us,  he  says,  long  familiarity  with  the  operations  oc 
husbandry  has  begotten  a  contempt  of  any  such  diSiculty  ;  but  reflection 
will  show  us  that  for  a  creature,  half  animal,  living  precariously  on 
roots,  berries,  grubs  and  shell-fish,  to  succeed  in  connecting  the  two 
ideas  is  little  short  of  miraculous.  Indeed,  so  wonderful  is  it  that  the 
only  explanation  Mr.  Allen  can  give  is  that  it  was  an  accidental  out¬ 
come  of  the  savage  custom  of  funereal  rites.  In  burying  the  body  of  a 
chief  with  him  were  also  entombed  fruits  and  cereals  to  feed  him  in 
the  hereafter  and  slaves  to  wait  upon  him.  Such  sacrificial  obsequies 
still  survive  among  the  African  peoples  to  the  scandalising  of  European 
explorers.  It  would  gradually  be  observed  that  fertility  resulted  from  these 
holocausts,  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  would  therefore  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  concomitant  of  agricultural  operations.  Mr. 
Allen  also  cites  numerous  instances  which  seem  to  him  to  be  survivals  of 
this  practice  of  consecrating  husbandry  by  means  of  human  or  (later  on) 
by  animal  blood.  Among  many  peoples,  especially  the  Khonds  of  Orissa 
in  India,  it  was  the  custom  to  rear  victims  predestined  for  this  purpose, 
who  were  treated  with  extraordinary  kin  Jness,  in  the  belief  that  their 
spirits  would,  after  sacrifice,  operate  propitiously  on  the  crops.  Mr.  Allen 
makes  out  a  very  plausible  case,  which  is  worth  studying,  and  will 
give  food  for  reflection  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  archseology. 
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-  Sweet-scented  Azaleas. — Mrs.  E.  L.  H.  Willis  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.C.,  in  “  Meehan’s  Monthly,”  notes  that  all  the  American  species 
of  Azaleas,  when  collected  together  in  bunches,  have  a  more  or  less 
grateful  odour.  Keferring  to  Azaleas  generally  she  remarks  that  the 
Magnolia  Gardens  on  the  Ashley  River,  about  thirty  miles  from  Charleston, 
are  visited  by  thousands  of  tourists  every  spring,  in  March  and  April, 
and  enjoy  possibly  the  many  groups  and  masses  of  Azaleas  in  that 
garden  more  than  any  other  sight  presented  to  them. 

-  Species  op  Plants. — We  are  informed  by  “  Nature  ”  that 

in  a  paper  read  at  the  Botanical  Congress  at  Genoa  last  year. 
Prof.  Saccardo  calculates  the  number  of  species  of  plants  at  present 
known  as  173,700,  distributed  as  follows  : — Flowering  plants,  105,231  ; 
Ferns,  2819  ;  other  Vascular  Cryptogams,  565;  Mosses,  4609;  Hepaticae, 
3041  ;  Lichens,  5600';  Fungi,  39,003  ;  Algm,  12,178.  Prof.  Saccardo 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  total  number  of  existing  species  of  Fungi 
may  amount  to  250,000,  and  of  all  other  plants  to  135,000. 

-  Thunderstorms. — At  the  meeting  of  the  French  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Society  on  April  12th,  M.  Renou,  President,  made  some  interest¬ 
ing  remarks  upon  thunderstorms.  According  to  “Nature”  he  said  that 
they  occurred  in  some  parts  of  France  every  day  of  the  year,  and  during 
six  or  seven  months  in  1892  as  many  as  328  were  counted.  He  remarked 
that  they  were  more  frequent  in  Europe  than  in  equatorial  regions  ;  at 
Sumatra,  for  instance,  storms  occur  during  the  six  months  of  the  south¬ 
east  monsoon,  but  thunder  is  never  heard.  In  France  they  generally 
traverse  a  narrow  tract  from  south-west  to  north-east,  but  in  the  hot 
regions  of  the  globe,  on  the  contrary,  the  storms  are  nearly  stationary. 
They  are  very  exceptional  in  Peru,  occurring  only  once  or  twice  in  a 
century ;  there  was  one  in  January,  1877,  but  none  had  occurred 
previously  since  1803. 

-  The  Cuckoo. — Reports  of  cuckoos  being  seen  and  heard  long 

before  the  usual  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  bird  are  made  every  year. 
Generally  the  reports  cannot  be  relied  upon,  but  a  circumstantial 
account  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Fleming,  in  the  “  Zoologist  ”  for  April,  goes  to 
show  that  he  really  saw  a  cuckoo  on  March  5th  of  this  year.  The 
accuracy  of  his  observations,  however,  says  “  Nature,”  is  questioned  in 
the  current  number  of  the  journal  by  several  naturalists,  most  of  whom 
assert  that  March  cuckoos  do  not  exist.  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting  remarks  : — 
“  From  numerous  observations  made  by  competent  naturalists  in 
different  localities  it  appears  that  the  usual  time  of  arrival  of  the 
cuckoo  in  this  country  is  between  the  20th  and  27th  April ;  and  the 
average  date  of  its  appearance  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  23rd  of  that 
month,  St.  George’s  Day.  In  no  instance,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  the 
bird  been  heard  or  seen  by  any  competent  observer  before  the  6th  of 
April.  .  .  .  It  is  surprising  how  few  people  are  to  be  trusted,  either 

in  the  matter  of  eTjes  or  ears,  in  regard  to  the  cuckoo.  Many  do  not 
know  a  cuckoo  on  the  wing  from  a  male  sparrow-hawk,  and  others 
convince  themselves  that  they  have  heard  this  bird’s  notes  when  they 
have  been  listening  to  a  clever  imitation  by  some  village  bird-nesting 
boy,  or  to  the  still  more  deceptive  notes  of  a  cuckoo  clock  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  cottage.” 

-  Amygdalus  communis  and  its  Varieties. — No  hardy 

plants  or  trees  that  I  am  acquainted  with  add  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  a  shrubbery  in  the  early  spring  months  as  do  these  Amygdaluses. 
Perhaps  the  most  showy  and  useful  of  them  all  is  A.  grandiflora  rosea. 
This  variety  is  a  free  grower,  and  is  on  that  account  well  adapted  for 
planting  as  standards  in  the  background  of  shrubberies,  where  their 
long  slender  shoots,  when  completely  studded  with  large  rose  coloured 
flowers,  are  worthy  harbingers  of  the  wealth  of  pristine  beauty  which 
follows  in  quick  succession  among  our  flowering  trees  during  the  next 
few  months.  I  And  long  flowering  shoots  extremely  useful  for  arranging 
in  vases,  as  in  addition  to  their  refreshing  colours  the  length  of  stem 
obtainable  helps  to  break  the  flatness  produced  by  glasses  fllled  with 
flowers  having  only  short  stems.  These  Almond  flowers  last  well  in  a 
cut  state,  keeping  perfectly  fresh  for  from  four  to  six  days.  I  have  not 
yet  decorated  a  dinner  table  entirely  with  them,  but  I  have  a  strong 
belief  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  an  arrangement  more  suit¬ 
able  or  beautiful.  The  common  red  varieties,  A.  communis  and  com¬ 
munis  dulcis,  as  well  as  pendula,  a  white  flowered  kind,  all  bloom  in 
March,  but  are  not  so  attractive  as  the  variety  first  named.  Then  there 
are  the  numerous  double  varieties,  many  of  which  are  extremely  showy. 
They  embrace  almost  every  shade  of  crimson  and  rose  and  a  nearly 
pure  white.  Those  who  have  no  representatives  of  this  family  in  their 
pleasure  grounds  should  not  longer  delay  themselves  from  the  enjoyment 
of  such  a  splendid  species  of  flowering  shrubs. — H.  Dunkin. 


-  The  Weather  Last  Month.— Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir 

Castle  Gardens,  Grantham,  writes: — “April  was  very  changeable,  but 
dry  on  the  whole,  and  not  so  sunny  as  March.  The  wind  was  in  an 
easterly  direction  seventeen  days.  Total  rainfall  was  1'28  inch,  which 
fell  on  eighteen  days,  the  greatest  daily  fall  being  0  27  inch  on  the  25th, 
Total  sunshine,  146  hours  8  minutes.  Temperature  :  lowest  in  shade, 
32°  on  21st  ;  highest,  73°  on  11th ;  mean  daily  maximum,  54' 70°  ;  mean 
daily  minimum,  4D66°;  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  4818°.  Lowest 
on  grass,  24°  on  21st.  Highest  sun  heat,  130°  on  2nd,  9th,  and  10th. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3  feet  deep,  46  40°.” 

- Summary  op  Meteorological  Observations  at  Hod- 

sock  Priory,  Worksop,  Notts,  during  April.— Mean  temperature 
of  month,  48'6°.  Maximum  on  the  11th,  72‘0° ;  minimum  on  the  21st, 
28-4°.  Maximum  in  sun  on  the  11th,  120-2°  ;  minimum  on  the  grass  on 
the  2l8t,  19  0°.  Mean  temperature  of  air  at  9  A.M.,  49°.  Mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  soil,  1  foot  deep,  48  3°.  Nights  below  32°,  in  shade  4°,  on 
grass  15°.  Total  duration  of  sunshine  119  hours,  or  29  per  cent,  of 
possible  duration  ;  we  had  five  sunless  days.  Total  rainfall  2  45  inches  ; 
rain  fell  on  sixteen  days.  Average  velocity  of  wind  5  9  miles  per  hour, 
velocity  did  not  exceed  400  miles  in  one  day,  fell  short  of  100  miles  on 
twelve  days.  Approximate  averages  for  April  : — Mean  temperature, 
45  4  ;  sunshine  123  hours  ;  rainfall  1-65  inch.  A  warm  showery  month 
with  normal  sunshine,  and  a  good  deal  of  easterly  wind.  Vegetation 
forward,  and  most  fruits  very  promising. — J.  Mallender. 

-  Digitalis  canariensis.  —  Mr.  W.  Watson  writes  in  the 

“  Garden  and  Forest  ”  that  this  “is  the  garden  name  for  a  plant  now 
rarely  seen,  but  which  was  cultivated  in  England  nearly  200  years  ago, 
and  was  figured  by  Lindley  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ‘  Botanical 
Register,’  t.  48.  I  would  advise  anyone  who  wants  to  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  striking  and  beautiful  flowering  shrub  to  turn  to  Lindley’s 
picture  of  it,  and  then  to  write  to  someone  in  the  Canary  Islands  for 
plants  or  seeds.  It  is  cultivated  at  Kew,  and  I  saw  a  plant  of  it  last 
year  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden.  It  forms  an  upright  shrub 
ultimately  about  C  feet  high,  with  stout  woody  branches  bearing  only  a 
few  leaves  at  the  ends,  and  these  are  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  long,  linear 
lanceolate  and  fleshy.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  crowded  terminal  erect 
spikes  a  foot  long,  fleshy,  and  coloured  bright  orange-yellow.  It  requires 
protection  from  frost.  The  proper  name  for  this  plant  now  is  Isoplexis 
canariensis.” 

-  Forcing  French  Beans. — “E.  M,”  writes  : — “Those  persons 

who  hive  the  opportunity  of  planting  out  their  Beans  in  a  low  span- 
roofed  house  know  well  the  advantage  gained  over  the  method  of 
sowing  the  Beans  in  pots,  or  even  boxes.  In  this  neighbourhood 
(Bishop’s  Waltham)  the  market  growers  of  Cucumbers  plant  French 
Beans  in  the  beds  with  the  Cucumbers,  and  they  obtain  excellent  crops. 
The  finest  crop  of  forced  French  Beans  that  I  have  ever  seen  is  growing 
in  a  low  span-roofed  Cucumber  house  at  Hazelholt,  Bishop’s  Waltham, 
The  variety  is  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  for 
indoor  culture.  The  plants  are  growing  in  rows,  10  inches  asunder, 
across  a  narrow  bed,  and  but  a  few  inches  between  the  plants.  From 
one  plant  six  and  seven  dozen  Beans  had  been  gathered,  as  many  as 
eight  growing  on  one  truss.  The  pods  were  very  succulent,  as  might  be 
assumed  from  the  nature  of  the  foliage,  which  was  large,  but  not  too 
gross,  and  of  that  tone  of  colour  which  denotes  health.  As  an  example 
of  French  Bean  forcing,  Mr.  Hunt  deserves  much  credit  for  the  results 
obtained.” 

- Papers  at  the  R.H.S.  Meetings. — I  should  have  been 

better  pleased  if  you  had  pushed  your  remarks  on  Tulips  (page  364) 
respecting  papers  or  lectures  at  the  Drill  Hall  to  a  stronger  conclusion. 
Negatively  you  do  complain  that  the  recent  Show  of  Tulips  was  not 
utilised  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  visitors  to  the  meeting  to  be  made 
more  fully  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  Tulips.  It  was  worthy  of 
more  than  a  negative  complaint,  seeing  that  the  promised  lecture  on 
Orchids  had  fallen  through.  But  it  would  be  so  much  more  interesting 
and  pleasing  were  there  made  to  be  on  as  many  occasions  as  possible 
greater  connection  between  the  actual  exhibits  and  the  papers  read  at 
the  meetings.  For  that  reason  it  is  natural  for  many  persons  to  recall  the 
delightful  gossipy  dissertations  on  the  various  things  exhibited  that 
used  to  mark  the  old  meetings  at  South  Kensington.  Not  one,  but  two 
or  three  persons  miaht  well  be  asked  to  say  a  few  words  about  respective 
sections  in  plants,  flowers,  or  other  products,  and  thus  utilise  exhibits 
for  illustration.  How  very  much  more  interesting  and  attractive  would 
be  such  addresses  as  compared  with  the  often  heavy  essays  now  inflicted. 
— A  Fellow. 
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-  Thk  Kew  Guild. — We  bave  received  the  second  number  of  j 

the  “  Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild,”  which  contains  much  matter  of 
interest  to  past  and  present  “  Kewites.”  A  portrait  of  Sir  Joseph 
Dalton  Hooker  is  given  as  a  frontispiece,  accompanied  by  a  short  sketch 
of  his  life.  Air.  John  W.  Thomson,  who  it  is  stated  is  the  only  man 
living  that  was  connected  with  the  Royal  Gardens  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  gives  some  “Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Kewite,”  and  his 
portrait  adds  interest  to  this  record  of  the  past.  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan 
describes  “Kew,  as  I  Knew  it.  Nearly  Fifty  Years  Ago,”  while  Mr. 
Robert  Cameron,  Botanic  Gardens,  Harvard  University,  Mass.,  America, 
expatiates  on  “  Gardeners’  Prospects  in  the  United  States.”  In  addition 
the  names  and  addresses  of  past  and  present  “  Kewites  ”  are  given,  also 
some  miscellaneous  notes,  from  which  we  extract  the  four  paragraphs 
that  follow. 

-  The  Rhododendron  Dell. — From  the  landscape  point  of 

view  the  great  defect  of  Kew  is  its  flat,  unbroken  surface.  The  only 
■diversities  of  level  of  any  importance  are  the  Wild  Garden  near  the 
Cumberland  Ga‘:e  and  the  Rhododendron  Dell  in  the  Arboretum.  Both 
■of  these  are  artificial,  and  according  to  the  “  Historical  Account  of  Kew  ” 
Kew  Bulletin,”  December,  1891),  the  latter  was  made  during  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  between  1760  and  1771,  by  the  Staffordshire 
Militia,  then  quartered  at  Kew.  It  is  now  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of 
the  Garden,  and  its  interest  and  beauty  have  recently  been  much 
enhanced  by  the  thinning  out  and  replanting  of  many  of  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  as  well  as  by  the  introduction  of  several  scores  of  the  best  and 
newest  varieties.  In  addition  to  the  better-known  garden  kinds  the 
collection  comprises  all  the  species  that  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  be 
grown  outside  at  Kew.  There  are  also  several  beds  of  Camellias  in  this 
Dell,  and  these  this  spring  have  flowered  with  unusual  freedom,  having 
escaped  the  damaging  effects  of  spring  frosts,  of  which  we  have  had 
little  this  year. 

-  The  Collection  of  Oaks  at  Kew  has  much  improved  during 

the  last  few  years,  not  only  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  rare  species 
and  varieties,  but  also  in  the  improved  appearance  and  health  of  the 
older  specimens.  Owing,  it  may  be,  to  the  unsuitable  character  of  the 
soil,  many  of  the  Oaks  at  Kew  have  a  strong  tendency  to  become  flat- 
topped  and  stunted,  and  to  develop  a  dense  twiggy  growth  rather  than 
clean,  strong  branches.  Experience  has  proved,  however,  that  this 
tendency  may  be  almost  entirely  overcome  by  pruning  and  manuring. 
The  question  of  tree-pruning  has  been  discussed  a  good  deal  lately,  but 
the  mistake  is  frequently  made  of  confounding  the  treatment  of  isolated 
specimen  trees  in  the  garden  or  park  with  that  of  forest  trees  grown  for 
profit  as  timber.  The  two  methods  have  little  in  common.  The 
principles  of  tree-pruning  were  the  subject  of  a  recent  lecture  by  the 
Director  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  There  cannot 
be  two  opinions  among  practical  men  as  to  the  necessity  of  pruning  if 
healthy,  well-balanced  trees  are  desired. 

-  Collection  op  Ivies. — The  formation  of  a  very  compre. 

hensive  collection  of  Ivies  and  the  publication  of  a  work  describing  and 
classifying  the  different  varieties  was  one  of  the  many  benefits  conferred 
on  horticulture  by  the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  whose  well-known  and 
popular  figure  was  very  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  Gardens  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  At  his  death  most  of  his  Ivies  came  to  Kew,  and 
the  collection  is  now  a  very  rich  one,  comprising  over  100  named 
varieties.  Up  to  this  year,  however,  no  proper  accommodation  had 
existed  for  growing  or  arranging  them  to  the  best  advantage,  but  last 
winter  the  commencement  of  an  Ivy  ground  was  made.  This  is  situated 
among  the  Chestnut  and  Oak  collections,  where,  at  irregular  intervals, 
large  tree-roots  have  been  half  buried  in  the  earth,  each  one  of  which 
will  be  covered  by  a  separate  variety.  The  effect  when  finished  will  be 
pleasing. 

-  Ghent  Azaleas.  —  These  have  of  late  years  considerably 

increased  in  popularity,  and  there  are  certainly  no  other  hardy  shrubs 
which,  in  the  early  summer,  can  equal  them  for  producing  brilliant 
masses  of  varied  and  glowing  colour.  Except  one  or  two  nurseries, 
where  a  speciality  is  made  of  these  plants,  the  garden  devoted  to  them 
at  Kew  is  the  most  extensive,  and  during  the  month  of  May  affords  a 
delightful  feast  of  colour  and  fragrance.  Last  winter  the  inside  beds, 
which  somewhat  constricted  the  centre  of  the  Azalea  garden,  were 
removed  to  the  outside  ;  this  makes  the  eouj)  d'wil  on  entering  much 
more  effective,  whilst  the  somewhat  maze-like  arrangement  of  the  beds, 
BO  charming  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  is  still  retainel.  The 
alteration  also  brings  into  grea'er  prominence  the  magnificent  specimens 
of  Magnolia  conspicua  and  M.  Soulangeana  in  the  centre,  which  this 
Bpring  have  flowered  more  freely  than  for  many  years. 


-  Early  Peas. — I  had  thought  the  old  notion  that  to  obtain  early 

Peas  for  gathering  it  was  needful  to  sow  seed  in  November  hardly  now 
had  any  footing  in  gardening;  It  was  therefore  something  of  a  surprise 
to  fiod  that  at  the  recent  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  samples  of  Pea  growth  shown  from  November  sowings.  It 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  numerous  instances  where 
from  .lanuary  sowings  on  warm  borders  quite  as  early  results  might 
have  been  seen.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  find  a  case  anywhere 
in  which  November  sowings  are  now  found  to  possess  any  advantage 
over  those  made  in  January  or  February.  Certainly  we  have  had  a 
very  mild  winter,  one  during  which  November-sowa  Peas  would  suffer 
very  slightly  indeed.  That  is,  however,  an  unmual  state  of  th  ngs,  and 
not  to  be  relied  upon  as  generally  probable.  I  saw  William  Hurst  Pea 
in  bloom  in  one  garden  on  a  warm  border  so  early  as  the  beginning  of 
April  from  a  January  sowing. — D. 

-  Cucumber  Progress. — It  may  be  said  of  the  superb  fruit  of 

this  new  Cucumber  that  unanimously  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  at 
the  Drill  Hall  last  week,  they  were  as  near  perfection  as  well  could  be. 
Mr.  Mortimer  has  without  doubt  a  splendid  strain,  from  out  of  which  he 
evokes  such  beautiful  samples  ;  but  he  is  all  the  same  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  being  a  successful  grower.  Those  who  know  what  Lockie’s 
Perfection  is  when  well  grown  will  find  in  Progress  identical  fruits,  but 
fully  6  inches  longer.  Nomenclature  in  all  garden  things  is  apt  to  be 
somewhat  contradictory  and  confusing.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  Progress  can  excel  Perfection,  and  it  also  shows  how  very 
unfortunate  it  is  to  find  appellations  that  indicate  finality,  seeing  that 
so  long  as  gardening  endures  there  can  be  no  finality  in  anything.  In 
how  many  cases  such  as  Potatoes,  Peas,  and  Melons,  have  we  found 
Perfections  in  a  few  years  left  a  long  way  behind  and  forgotten  ?  We 
must  not  even  acknowledge  finality  in  Cucumbers,  wondrously  handsome 
and  perfect  as  they  seem  to  be. — D. 

-  Hybrid  Plants. — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  those  persons 

of  limited  observation  to  believe  that  pollen  has  no  immediate  effect 
on  fruits.  It  is,  says  “Meehan’s  Monthly,”  conceded  that  the  seed 
itself — that  is  to  say,  the  cotyledons — are  influenced  ’u-’  pollen,  but 
the  cotyledon  is  really  a  part  of  the  new  plant.  Indian  corn  is  an 
illustration  that  albuminous  matter,  which  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  the  seed  of  the  corn,  is  really  a  part  of  the  new  plant,  just  as  much 
as  the  white  of  an  egg  is  a  part  of  the  new  creature  to  be  born,  and  we 
see  immediate  effect  in  corn  ;  yet  we  frequently  have  intelligent  men 
contending  that  fruit  trees  in  an  orchard  will  influence  the  different 
varieties  by  their  pollen.  Surely  it  must  be  known  by  this  time  that 
there  are  orchards  of  scores  of  varieties  of  Apples,  vineyards  with  dozens 
of  varieties  of  Grapes,  experimental  beds  of  various  fruits  with  numerous 
varieties,  and  yet  the  fruit  of  all  come  true  to  their  several  varietal 
characters.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
a  gentleman  from  Florida  read  a  paper  to  show  how  one  variety  of 
Orange  was  so  much  influenced  by  the  pollen  of  another  as  to  produce 
fruit  of  different  forms  and  shades  of  colour.  These  are  the  result  of 
morphological  and  physiological  changes,  with  which  pollen  has  nothing 
to  do.  This  fact  is  so  well  known  as  to  ba  scarcely  worth  repetition, 
only  for  the  fact  of  the  pollenising  thought  gaining  currency. 

-  Stamping  Foreign  Fruits. — Before  the  Select  Committee 

of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Marking  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Produce, 
Mr.  Berry,  of  the  Kent  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  last  week  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  misleading  business  being  carried  on  through  foreign 
fruit  being  brought  over  in  English  packages  with  no  name  on  but  that 
of  the  salesman,  so  that  as  it  was  brought  up  in  the  same  trains  as  the 
Kentish  fruit  none  but  experts  could  detect  the  difference.  The  fact 
was,  however,  that  this  fruit  was  plucked  before  it  was  ripe  in  order  to 
stand  the  carriage,  and  therefore  had  less  juice  and  flavour  than  English 
fruit.  Makers  of  jrm,  some  of  whom  used  Black  Currants  by  hundreds 
of  tons,  found  that  foreign  fruit  was  inferior,  but  they  had  no  means  of 
checking  it.  What  the  growers  wanted  was  to  have  the  packages 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  place  of  origin,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  quay  without  such  mark.  Mr.  John  Wood,  a 
grower  in  West  Kent,  said  thousands  of  tons  of  Plums  came  from 
Switzerland,  while  those  in  Kent  would  not  pay  for  plucking,  and  were 
left  to  the  birds.  He  would  have  all  foreign  jam  marked  as  foreign. 
Mr.  Vincent,  another  grower,  gave  evidence  of  a  similar  purport.  Sir 
Charles  Mills,  Agent-General  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  said  that  there 
was  a  very  considerable  imporcation  of  fruit  from  the  Cape,  which  was 
increasing  every  year.  It  was  sold  at  Covent  Garden  as  Cape  fruit,  but 
as  far  as  the  retailers  went  he  only  knew  of  one  place  where  it  was  sold 
as  such.  He  had  seen  Spanish  fruit  exposed  for  sale  in  a  shop  window 
as  Cape  Grapes. 
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Dendrobium  Dellense, 

This  is  a  beautiful  hybrid  Dendrobium,  and  when  exhibited 
by  Baron  Schriider,  The  Dell,  Kgham,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  8th  inst.,  a  first-class  certi¬ 
ficate  was  awarded  for  it.  The  parents  are  D.  nobile  Schroder- 
ianum  and  D.  splendidissimum,  the  former  being  the  seed  bearer, 
The  flowers  resemble  those  of  D.  n.  Schroderianum  in  colour, 
but  favour  the  other  parent  in  form.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white,  faintly  tinted  purple  at  the  points,  the  lip  being  character¬ 
ised  by  a  maroon-coloured  blotch.  Fig.  61  on  page  379  represents 
this  Dendrobium. 

Cypripediuji  macrochilum  giganteum. 

At  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  8th  inst.,  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  plant 
of  Cypripedium  macrochilum  giganteum,  and  for  which  the  Orchid 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate.  This  Cypripedium  is  a  hybrid,  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  C.  caudatum  Lindeni,  and  C.  grande,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  kinds  in  cultivation.  In  some  respects  the  flowers 
resemble  those  of  C.  macrochilum,  but  are  larger  and  better 
coloured.  The  sepals  are  pale  yellow  veined  and  tinted  green, 
while  the  petals  are  purplish  bronze,  white  and  green  at  the  base, 
and  have  tail-like  appendages  nearly  18  inches  in  length.  The  lip, 
as  depicted  in  the  illustration  (fig.  62)  is  very  fine,  being  broad 
and  well  rounded.  The  exterior  of  the  lip  is  a  bronzy  green  shade, 
while  the  inside  is  white  spotted  purplish  crimson. 

Orchid  Jottings. 

Orchids  were  not  very  extensively  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
the  10th  inst.,  but  the  few  exhibited  included  some  exceedingly 
choice  species,  varieties,  and  hybrids.  Foremost  amongst  the 
latter  must  be  placed  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  Dellense,  shown 
by  Baron  Schriider.  This,  as  remarked  elsewhere,  was  obtained  by 
crossing  D.  nobile  Schroderianum  and  D.  splendidissimum,  and  may 
prove  suggestive  to  hybridists.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a 
number  of  their  special  Orchids,  including  the  splendid  Cypri¬ 
pedium  macrochilum  giganteum,  which  is  described  and  illustrated 
in  this  issue  A  beautiful  hybrid  Disa,  named  D.  langleyensis, 
staged  on  the  above-mentioned  occasion  by  the  same  firm  also 
attracted  notice.  This  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  D.  racemosa 
and  D.  tripetaloides.  The  flowers  are  pale  rose  in  colour,  borne  on 
tall  slender  spikes,  and  when  a  mass  is  grown  in  a  pan  make  a 
charming  display.  _ _ 

As  may  be  expected  at  this  period  of  the  year  Odontoglossums 
contributed  their  share  towards  the  display.  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis, 
Hazelbourne,  Dorking,  sent  a  splendid  form  of  O.  Pescatorei,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  very  broad,  and  the  latter  were  covered 
with  purplish  spots.  Mr.  De  Barri  Crawshay,  Rosefield,  Seven- 
oaks,  had  a  grand  variety  of  0.  triumphans  which  has  been  named 
Lionel  Crawshay.  The  flowers  on  the  plant  exhibited  were  large 
and  richly  coloured.  The  beautiful  ().  crispum  apiculatum,  shown 
in  splendid  condition  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co., 
was  much  admired  by  visitors.  Other  rare  Orchids  were  staged  at 
the  meeting  referred  to,  but  orchidists  generally  reserve  their  best 
plants  for  the  Temple  Gardens  Show,  which  opens  on  Wednesday 
next.  Here  we  may  expect  to  see  a  magnificent  display  of  Orchids, 
and  one  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  eclipse  all  former  efforts. 


A  correspondent  informs  me  that  fairly  good  prices  were 
realised  at  the  sale  of  the  Pickering  Lodge  Orchids,  which  took 
place  last  week.  He  says,  “  On  the  first  day  the  sale  was  brisker 
than  I  have  seen  on  any  previous  occasion,  at  least  for  several 
years.  The  best  price  was  given  for  Cattleya  Mossim  Reineckiana 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  160  guineas.  This  Cattleya  was  bought 
two  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Hardy  at  the  Ho  wick  House  sale 
for  55  guineas.  The  next  best  price  given  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.  for  Cattleya  Mendeli  Firthi,  was  70  guineas,  and  many 
plants  realised  from  20  to  50  guineas.” 


New  Orchids  have  so  continually  been  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  public  that  they  create  but  little  sensation  unless  of 
exceptional  merit,  and  then  only  amongst  enthusiasts.  This  is 
the  case  of  Grammatorbyllum  Guilelmi  II.  This  species  was,  I 


believe,  introduced  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  from  New  Guinea, 
and  was  recently  described  in  the  “  Gartenflora  ”  as  follows  : — 
“  Grammatophyllum  Guilelmi  II.,  habit  of  G.  Fenzlianum,  but 
larger,  with  massive  stems  and  leaves  2  feet  long  by  4  inches  in 
width.  Raceme  abont  3  feet  long,  bearing  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
five  handsome  flowers,  each  over  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  coloured 
purplish  brown  margined  with  greenish  yellow,  the  lip  white  with 
purple  stripes.”  The  same  firm  also  introduced  a  new  Dendrobium 
which  has  been  named  D.  Augustas  Victoriae,  and  described  in  the 
above-mentioned  journal  as  “  a  large  growing  species  in  the  way  of 
D.  Mirbelianum,  bearing  at  the  apex  of  stout  pseudo-bulbs  racemes 
1^  foot  long,  clothed  with  numerous  handsome  flowers,  each  over 
1  inch  in  diameter  ;  sepals  white,  petals  pale  yellow  with  purplish 
markings,  and  the  lips  rose  purple.” 


Everyone  who  has  grown,  or  frequently  seen,  a  large  collection 
of  Cypripediums  will  have  occasionally  noticed  a  bloom  with  two 
lips.  Such  instances  are  generally  passed  by  without  comment, 
although  specimens  have  been  brought  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  However  common,  though,  these 
abnormal  Cypripedium  flowers  are,  those  with  three  lips  may  be 
considered  a  novelty.  At  a  gathering  of  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  above-mentioned  Society  held  last  month,  the  St.  Albans 
Orcbid  firm  had  a  specimen  of  C.  niveum  with  three  lips,  which 
had  been  received  from  M.  Joly  of  Vienna.  The  peculiarity  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  fact  that  the  lateral  petals  had  assumed  the  form 
ordinarily  confined  to  the  lip.  It  was  stated  the  plant  produces 
such  flowers  regularly.  _ 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  very  fine  plant  of  Epidendrum  nemorale 
majus  at  an  exhibition,  and  it  presented  a  charming  appearance. 
According  to  my  experience,  however,  this  Orchid  is  not  so 
frequently  seen  nowadays  as  was  formerly  the  case,  though  for 
what  reason  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  E.  nemorale  majus  is  a 
most  beautiful  Orchid,  and  can  easily  be  grown  in  a  house  with 
Cattleyas.  In  some  gardens  it  is  established  on  blocks  of  wood, 
whilst  other  cultivators  prefer  growing  it  in  a  hanging  basket  or 
pot.  The  flowers,  when  expanded,  are  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter, 
and  they  last  for  several  weeks  in  good  condition  if  the  plant  is 
placed  in  a  moderately  cool  dry  atmosphere.  The  colour  of  the 
petals  and  sepals  is  mauve  or  rosy  violet,  and  the  lip  whitish  lined 
with  red,  having  a  margin  of  a  dark  rose  shade.  As  a  rule  the 
blooms  are  borne  in  great  profusion  on  spikes  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
height.  One  of  the  principal  points  as  regards  the  culture  of  this 
Epidendrum  is  to  never  allow  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  shrivel.  If  this 
once  occurs  it  is  no  easy  task  to  restore  the  plant  to  its  normal 
health. 


Writing  about  Epidendrums  brings  to  my  mind  the  beautiful 
old  E.  radicans,  a  specimen  of  which  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rojal  Horticultural 
Society.  It  is  a  pity  this  Orchid  is  not  more  common  in  gardens, 
for  as  regards  effectiveness  when  in  bloom  it  can  well  hold  its  own. 
The  sepals  and  petals  of  flowers  are  bright  orange  scarlet,  the  lip 
being  principally  yellow  edged  with  scarlet,  and  when  the  blooms 
are  numerous  they  produce  a  most  gorgeous  sight.  One  of  the 
fine  specimens  of  this  Orchid  I  have  ever  seen  was  trained — yes, 
tiained — to  a  balloon  trellis,  many  of  the  stems  being  8  and  9  feet 
in  length.  It  is  not  difficult  to  grow,  but  does  not  flower  so  freely 
as  numerous  other  Orchids  that  could  be  named,  and  this  probably 
may  account  for  its  conclusion  from  many  collections.  It  is  said 
to  be  synonymous  with  E.  rhizophorum,  and  was  introduced  from 
Mexico  in  I860.— Specialist. 

Small  Collections  of  Orchids. 

Beginners  in  Orchid  culture  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
kinds  are  most  suitable  to  commence  with.  A  succession  of 
bloom  throughout  the  year,  as  far  as  practicable,  is  usually  desired, 
price  has  also  to  be  considered,  and  those  plants  chosen  that  are 
easiest  to  grow.  The  species  and  varieties  named  below  will  make 
a  very  interesting  collection. 

Oncidiums  are  essentially  Orchids  for  beginners,  their  only 
drawback  being  a  somewhat  limited  range  of  colour,  most  of  them 
containing  a  good  deal  of  yellow.  Their  long-lasting  qualities, 
however,  combined  with  freedom  of  flowering,  will  always  secuie 
them  a  prominent  place  in  collections.  Oncidiums  crispum, 
flexuosum,  sphacelatum,  incurvum,  and  varicosum  of  the  warm- 
house  section,  and  O.  cucullatum,  O.  concolor,  O.  macranthum, 
O.  Marshallianum,  O.  ornithorhynchum,  and  0.  tigrinum  of  the 
cooler  species  will  be  found  a  good  selection. 

Among  the  Odontoglossums  it  is  difficult  io  know  where  to 
stop,  as  there  is  hardly  a  species  that  may  be  called  difficult  to 
cultivate,  and  alt  are  beautiful.  0.  crispum,  0.  cirrhcsum,  O.lutec- 
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purpnreum,  O.  maculatum,  0,  odoratum,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  Rossi, 
and  0.  triumphans  are  all  sterling  cool  house  varieties,  and  where 
a  slightly  higher  temperature  is  maintained  0.  citrosmum,  O.  grande, 
and  0.  vexillarium  may  be  added, 

Cattleyas  Trianie,  Percivaliana,  intermedia,  Mendelli,  Mossise, 


When  judiciously  managed  Dendrobiums  add  greatly  to  the 
attractions  of  the  Orchid  house  in  the  spring,  and  D.  aureum, 
D.  nobile,  D.  Pierardi,  D.  densiflorum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  chrys- 
anthum,  D.  Farmeri,  and  D.  Wardianum  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  good  kinds  this  genus  affords.  Cypripediums  barbatum^ 
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Gaskelliana,  labiata  autumnalis,  and  Bowringeana  will  provide  a  j  insigne,  venustum,  villosum,  and  Sedeni  are  easy  Orchids  to  grow, 
succession  of  flowers  nearly  the  whole  yeir  through.  Among  the  !  and  keep  in  flower  fora  long  period,  the  last  named  species  being 
Laelias  anceps,  purpurata,  harpophylla,  Perrini,  and  aut  jm-^alis  are  seldom  out  of  bloom.  Masdevallias  Harryana,  ignea,  Lindeni,  and 
all  worthy  of  a  place.  '  Veitchi  are  very  bright  and  effective  when  in  flower.  M.  tovarensis 
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is  the  only  white  Masdevaliia,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
the  bloom  spikes  of  this  species  ought  not  to  be  removed,  as  they 
produce  flowers  several  years  in  succession.  Cymbidium  Lowianum, 
Epidendrum  vitellinum,  Lycaste  Skiuneri,  Coelogyne  cristata, 
Phaius  grandifolius,  and  Pleione  lagenaria  and  maculata  are  all 
useful  and  popular  kinds.  Calanthes  Veitchi  and  vestita,  and 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi  are  three  good  winter-blooming  Orchids. 

All  the  species  named  can  be  easily  wintered  in  the  same  house. 
Sufficient  piping  should  be  provided  to  maintain  a  minimum  of 
from  45°  to  50°.  The  Cattleyas  and  Calanthes  ought  to  have  the 
warmest  place,  while  the  Odontoglossums,  cool  Oncidiums,  and 
Masdevallias  may  occupy  the  coolest  position.  During  the  summer 
these  latter  will,  of  course,  need  less  heat  than  the  other  occu¬ 
pants,  and  may  be  grown  in  a  frame  as  advised  on  page  338  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture. 

CaTTLEYA  CITRINA. 

We  have  few  Cattleyas  that  vary  so  little  in  colour  as  this 
fragrant  species.  The  only  variations  I  have  seen  are  a  whitish 
margin  to  the  lip  in  some  flowers,  and  a  dull  browny  tinge  to  the 
petals  in  others.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  bright 
colours  on  the  labellum,  as  when  growing  wild  bees  and  other 
insects  are  attracted  by  these  colours  on  many  varieties  and  cross 
fertilisation  thereby  effected. 

Some  persons  have  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  this  Cattleya 
can  be  successfully  grown  in  an  upright  position.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  so  grown.  To  keep  C.  citrina  in  health 
frequent  spraying  is  very  helpful,  and  Nature  has  provided  a  means 
whereby  the  superfluous  water  is  carried  off.  The  flowers,  too, 
are  shown  to  greater  advantage  when  growing  naturally.  After 
flowering  this  species  should,  if  possible,  be  induced  to  rest  awhile 
by  keeping  cool  and  rather  dry  at  the  roots  in  the  Odontoglossum 
house.  When  it  is  seen  to  be  starting  into  growth  the  cool  end  of 
the  Cattleya  house  is  the  best  position  for  the  plants.  Here  they 
may  remain  until  the  flower  sheaths  appear,  usually  early  in  the 
new  year,  when  cooler  quarters  will  again  be  advisable. 

C.  citrina  will  grow  well  on  bare  charred  blocks  or  on  blocks 
lightly  dressed  with  sphagnum.  They  must  be  wired  on  firmly, 
and  look  best  if  suspended  at  an  angle  corresponding  with  the  roof 
of  the  house  in  which  they  are  growing. — H.  R.  R. 


THE  NUTRITION  OF  ROOTS. 

I  SHALL  be  glad  if  any  of  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture  who  are  better  versed  in  the  matter  than  I  am  will 
correct  me  if  wrong  on  the  following  matters  connected  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  roots  of  plants.  I  do  not  at  all  suppose  that  what 
I  suggest  is  anything  fresh,  but  quite  expect  that  whatever  is 
true  in  it  is  not  new  and  whatever  is  new  is  not  true.  Take  four 
statements  : — 

1.  That  the  roots  of  plants  (with  the  exception,  I  suppose,  of 
aquatics  and  bog-lovers)  do  not  and  cannot  assimilate  water,  but 
only  watery  vapour  or  water  in  a  vaporous  form.  I  have  this 
statement  from  a  good  scientific  authority,  and  am  told  by  him 
that  it  is  usually  accepted  by  the  best  botanists.  In  itself  it  was 
news  to  me. 

2.  That  moisture  is  always,  more  or  less,  rising  through  the 
soil  by  the  combined  effects  of  capillary  attraction  and  evapora¬ 
tion.  This  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  my  own  statement  ;  but  I  take 
it  to  be  generally  acknowledged,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  there 
is  any  watery  vapour  in  the  soil  this  is  it. 

3.  That  therefore,  as  a  deduction  from  the  last  two  state¬ 
ments,  the  roots  of  all  plants  which  like  drainage  subsist  only  on 
the  moisture  which  is  always  rising  from  beneath  through  the 
soil,  and  will  not  benefit  from  any  liquid  till  it  has  reached  to  or 
below  them  and  commenced  to  rise,  which  in  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  probably  do  almost  at  once. 

4.  ihat  the  rising  vaporous  moisture,  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  soil 
and  has  not  yet  passed  into  actual  vapour  in  the  air,  can  and  does 
hold  in  solution  the  soluble  mineral  constituents  of  manure.  If 
No.  1,  for  which  I  am  not  responsible,  is  true,  this  seems  to  be  true 
also,  for  how  else  could  such  plants  receive  manorial  benefit  at  all  ? 
The  only  conclusion  l  wish  to  draw  is,  that  therefore  manure 
placed  completely  under  plants,  say  Roses,  is  of  nutritive  benefit, 
even  if  the  roots  be  horizontal,  near  the  surface,  and  do  not  descend 
into  the  manure.  But  these  facts,  if  facts,  are  surely  not  generally 
known  and  acted  on  ;  and  if  not  facts,  where  is  the  mistake  ? 

About  this  time  last  year,  when  the  earth  was  as  iron  and  the 
^y  as  brass,  some  small  weeds  (annuals  and  fine  grass  ;  not  Spear 
Grass  or  Bindweed,  or  any  fleshy  rooted  plants)  appeared  near  the 
middle  of  one  of  my  gravel  paths  on  a  south  border.  The  gravel 
t^here  IS  quite  6  inches  thick,  and  at  such  a  time  and  place  must 
have  been,  one  would  have  thought,  absolutely  dry.  I  watched  the 


hardy  strugglers,  and  they  distinctly  grew,  though  very  slowly. 
Surely  they  must  have  subsisted  on  moisture  rising  from  far 
beneath,  as  the  roots  of  bulbs  on  the  Dutch  Hyacinth  farms  do  on 
that  which  ascends  to  them  from  the  water-bearing  stratum  below 
through  4  feet  of  sand. 

The  theory  does  not  seem  to  me  to  go  against  any  known  facts. 
Liquid  manure  poured  on  the  surface,  or  water  passing  through 
manure  above  the  roots,  when  it  arrived  below  them  would  soon 
begin  to  rise  and  come  within  reach  in  an  available  form  ;  also 
mulching,  hoeing  and  other  forms  of  preventing  evaporation,  only 
check  it  at  the  surface,  and  preserve  the  moisture  from  passing  in 
mere  vapour.  But  surely  it  is  not  generally  understood  that  the 
roots  of  plants  only  imbibe  moisture  as  it  is  in  the  process  of  being 
evaporated.  And  my  question  is,  Is  it  true  ? — W.  R.  Raillem. 


A  TRIP  TO  ANTWERP. 

A  Reverie. 

Whex  a  land  lubber  is  Ibinl.-ing  of  a  voyage  he  is  destined  to  make 
across  the  sea  for  the  first  time  the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts  during 
the  week  previous  is  the  weather.  He  taps  the  barometer  every  time  he 
sees  it,  and  his  heart  flutters  with  the  atmospheric  fluctuations.  He 
watches  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  as  it  moves  the  smoke  and 
the  trees,  also  the  movement  of  the  clouds  as  they  scud  over  him, 
dreading  to  see  them  wildly  race  each  other.  If  he  comes  near  a  river  the 
wavelets  have  an  inteiest  for  him  such  as  they  never  had  before,  and  if 
he  sees  the  suspicion  of  foam  it  carries  him  in  fancy  to  the  ponderous 
surgings  of  the  mighty  sea.  When  he  opens  his  daily  paper  he  searches 
nervously  for  the  weather  table  and  scans  with  solemn  thought  the 
forecast.  He  shudders  when  he  reads  of  a  disturbance  approaching 
that  may  develop  into  a  depression  of  considerable  intensity.  An  anti¬ 
cyclone  is  then  his  one  great  hope.  He  cares  nought  at  such  times  for  the 
results  of  elections  or  divisions  in  the  House.  The  fall  of  a  government 
is  a  trifling  accident  to  him  in  comparison  with  the  moods  of  the  sea. 
That  is  his  one  thought.  He  is  a  victim  of  water  on  the  brain  and 
dreads  an  attack  of  mal  de  mer.  It  is  not  a  happy  frame  of  mind  to  be 
in,  but  after  all  the  reality  may  not  be  so  bad  as  the  anticipations  ; 
but  then  it  may  be  even  worse,  according  to — well,  the  ship  and  the 
weather. 

The  Rough  and  the  Smooth. 

The  man  who  has  gone  through  the  rough  and  the  smooth  of  a 
sea  passage  views  the  next  trip  across  complacently.  He  balances  the 
chances  philosophically,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  principle  of  averages. 
He  has  rejoiced  in  the  delights  of  a  bright  day  and  a  calm  sea,  and 
has  been  dashed  about  in  darkness  by  a  raging  storm.  If  he  take  the 
mean  between  those  two  extremes  he  feels  he  can  endure  it,  but  knows 
that  his  chances  are  better  than  that  even  in  the  breezy  month  of 
May.  Yet  his  mind  will  occasionally  revert  to  the  dark  time  when 
he  was  caught  in  the  equinoctials.  He  thinks  of  his  fellow  voyager, 
who  crossed  the  North  Sea  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  and  was  dis¬ 
appointed  on  landing  that  he  had  not  been  “sick”  on  the  way,  and 
particularly  does  he  think  of  him  on  the  return  passage  when  a 
tremendous  lurch  of  the  vessel  sent  him  spinning  across  the  saloon 
like  a  shuttlecock  and  knocked  some  of  his  teeth  out.  He  thought  the 
end  had  come,  groaned  a  pathetic  “good-bye”  as  he  vanished  under 
the  table  and  remained  there  for  twelve  hours.  That  was  years  ago 
in  a  small  unstable  steamer  that  danced  across  from  a  northern  port. 
Different,  larger,  better,  even  luxurious  boats  run  now,  and  make  the 
best  of  the  weather,  whatever  it  may  be. 

The  Way  to  Get  There. 

Some  persons  have  such  a  dread  of  the  sea  that  they  are  apt 
to  choose  the  shortest  cut  across,  forgetting  that  in  the  narrows  the 
rush  of  waters  is  stronger,  and  the  surging  often  more  violent 
than  in  a  broader  expanse,  and  hence  it  is  that  many  a  seafarer 
would  rather  cross  the  Pacific  than  the  English  Channel  ;  also 
many  a  busy  man,  and  even  a  leisurely  man,  prefers  a  night  to 
a  day  journey  when  he  crosses  over  to  the  Continent.  Then,  if  his 
destination  is  Belgium  or  Holland,  he  takes  the  increasingly  popular 
Great  Eastern  route.  He  can  have  a  day  of  work  if  a  City  com¬ 
mercial,  or  a  day  of  sight-seeing  in  London  if  a  country  visitor,  then 
cross  over  in  the  night.  Here  is  the  record  of  the  latest  experience. 
The  occasion  was  a  trip  to  Antwerp  ;  the  object,  a  sight  of  the  Great 
International  Exhibition  there,  with  more  particular  reference  to  the 
first  Gieat  Horticultural  Show  associated  therewith,  and  the  meeting 
with  old,  genuine,  and  genial  Belgian  friends. 

Rail,  Sea  and  River. 

We  left  Liverpool  Street  at  8.30  ran  through  without  a  pause  to 
Harwich,  stepping  from  the  platform  to  the  steamer  about  10.45,  and 
n  oved  from  the  pier  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  for  the  east.  The  night 
was  dark,  but  the  sea  not  rough,  while  in  the  saloons  and  everywhere 
if  he  ‘  Colchester”  all  was  made  cheerful  by  the  electric  light,  the 
saloon  being  also  rendered  home-like  by  the  presence  of  plants.  Seme 
of  them  had  had  teveral  trips,  possibly  not  always  smooth,  as  they 
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looked  a  little  “seedy,”  though  most  seemed  fresh  and  happy.  There 
were  Myrtles,  Euonymuses,  Fatsias,  Ferns,  with  drooping  Isolepis  ; 
Libonias,  Spirreas,  Cinerarias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  Hydrangeas  ; 
also  Tulips,  Poet’s  Narcissi,  and  Roses  in  a  cut  state — these,  and 
something  more  of  a  different  kind,  that  may  come  under  the 
familiar  denomination  of  “  what-you-like,”  for  these  “boats”  are  float¬ 
ing  hotels,  amply  furnished,  and  the  reverse  of  expensive.  At  5  A.M. 
we  reached  Flushing,  the  sun  shining  brightly,  and  we  entered  into  the 
narrower  yet  broad  waters  of  the  famous  Scheldt.  For  a  long  distance 
the  river  is  some  seven  miles  wide  at  high  water,  probably  for  the  first 
thirty  miles,  then  gradually  contracts  over  the  next  half  of  the  journey, 
yet  is  a  noble  stream  even  at  Antwerp.  Craft  of  various  kinds  coming 
out  to  sea  lent  life  to  our  progress — first  on  this  side,  then  on  that, 
following  the  course  between  the  buoys.  The  country  traversed  by  the 
river  is  flat.  We  have  for  a  long  distance  Holland  on  the  left,  and 
Belgium  on  the  right  ;  but  as  we  approach  our  destination,  on  tbe 
left  bank  we  behold  the  historic  Belgian  city,  one  of  the  leading 
ports  of  the  world.  The  river  is  guarded  by  batteries,  placid  enough 
now,  but  under  the  terraces  of  verdure  rest  volcanoes  of  destruction, 
always,  let  ua  hope,  to  remain  in  quiescense.  We  are  alongside  of  the 
quay  before  9  a.m.,  and  after  submitting  to  a  perfunctory  examination 
of  our  luggage,  land  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  what  thousands  of 
persons  will  come  to  see  during  the  present  season. 

The  World’s  Exposition. 

Such  is  the  Great  International  E.xhibition  called  at  Antwerp, 
Though  it  was  opened  on  the  oth  inst.  by  the  King  of  Belgium  it  was 
then  far  from  complete,  but  order  is  being  reduced  from  chaos  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  the  200  acres  will  soon  be  covered  with  the 
world’s  best  products,  arranged  amidst  surroundings  at  once  interesting 
and  picturesque, 

A  Superb  Spectacle. 

“  It  is  a  superb  spectacle  to  see  all  the  nations  meet  on  the  banks 
of  this  magnificent  river  to  exchange  their  products,  to  compare  their 
progress,  and  to  stimulate  their  emulation  in  that  labour  which,  in  our 
age  of  competition,  has  become  a  condition  of  existence  for  all. 
Belgium  must  strive,  without  pause,  to  uphold  in  the  world  her  indus¬ 
trial,  commercial,  and  artistic  renown,  which  constitutes  her  greatness 
and  her  weilth.  We  require  outlets  for  our  products,  and  work  for  our 
toiling  people  compressed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  our  territory. 
The  marvellous  progress  of  science  necessitates  the  constant  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  implements  of  labour.  All  nations  experience  this  neces¬ 
sity,  and  they  have  therefore  hastened  to  respond  to  your  appeal.  It  is 
an  honour  to  have  been  able,  in  a  few  months,  with  prodigies  of  exertion 
and  intelligence,  to  carry  these  great  works  to  a  successful  end.  In  less 
than  ten  years  you  have  twice  brought  together  in  this  great  commercial 
city  the  wealth  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  I  congratulate  the 
organisers.”  Thus  spake  the  King,  and  the  organisers  well  merited  the 
Royal  congratulations. 

Horticultural  Exhibitions. 

In  a  kingdom  justly  tamed  for  its  horticultural  industries  a  great 
event  such  as  that  above  alluded  to  would  be  incomplete  if  prominence 
were  not  given  to  horticulture.  Good  provision  is  made  for  the 
representation  of  the  art  during  the  sea.son.  First  comes  the  show, 
which  was  opened  on  the  13th  inst.,  then  follows  on  the  Ist  of  July 
another  display  devoted  to  Roses  and  other  exhibits  worthy  of  the 
season,  this  to  be  followed  with  an  autumn  show  of  fruits.  Dahlias,  and 
other  products  opening  on  the  7th  of  October.  The  schedule  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  one — a  well  arranged  production  of  126  pages.  The  division 
relating  to  the  first  show  contains  170  classes.  Upwards  of  fifty 
valuable  gold  medals  are  offered,  also  a  naturally  greater  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  silver-gilt  and  silver  medals,  no  degeneration  into  bronze. 
Of  the  gold  medals  two  are  devoted  to  new  plants,  eleven  for  specified 
collections,  including  one  valued  200  francs,  given  by  Baron  Osy  for 
fifty  specimens,  one  of  the  same  value  by  M.  J.  Everaerts  for  fifty 
flowering  plants,  and  one  by  the  King  for  foliage  plants,  six  for  Palms 
and  Cycads,  including  one  of  200  francs  given  by  M.  de  Cock  ;  nine 
for  Orchids,  including  the  Queen’s  and  M,  H.  Vanderlinden’s  ;  four  for 
Azaleas,  including  one  of  200  francs  by  the  City  of  Antwerp  ;  two  for 
Rhododendrons,  three  for  Ferns  and  Lycopods,  including  M.  C.  Vander¬ 
linden’s  of  200  francs  ;  two  for  Cycads,  and  one  each  for  Bromeliads, 
Dracmnas,  carnivorous  plants,  and  Nepenthes.  As  might  be  expected, 
on  such  a  special  occasion  the  response  was  great  and  gratifying.  In 
accordance  with  Belgian  custom  gentlemen  were  invited  from  different 
countries  to  serve  on  the  jury  for  allocating  the  prizes.  This,  as  well  as 
exhibits  from  some  of  those  countries,  invested  the  show  with  an 
international  character.  A  concise  narrative  in  sequence  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  connection  with  the  judging  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  like  to  be  reminded  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  busy  Belgians  in  the  conduct  of  great  horticultural  exhibitions. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  exhibition  under  notice  was  inaugurated 
and  conducted  by  the  Council  of  Administration  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Antwerp,  of  which  Baron  Osy  de 
Zegwaart,  the  Governor  of  the  province,  is  President ;  M.  Jean  Everaerts, 
ex-Senator,  Vice-President  ;  M.  Henri  Vanderlinden  Treasurer,  with 
ilM.  Charles  Vanderlinden  and  Anatole  de  Cock,  Hon.  Secretaries. 
The  General  Committee  consists  of  sixteen  gentlemen,  and  as  the  names 
are  published  in  the  order  of  election,  we  find  that  M.  Charles  Van 
Geert,  sen.,  is  the  oldest  member,  and  his  son,  M.  Charles  Van  Geert, 
jun.,  the  youngest  member  of  this  Committee.  About  twenty  invita¬ 
tions  to  serve  on  the  Jury  were  sent  to  England,  and  of  those  who 
received  them  the  following  persons  were  in  attendance  personally  or 


by  deputy— namely,  Messrs.  Cannell,  Cutbush,  Gordon  (Curtis),  Ker, 
Laing  (A.  J.),  Turner  (Charles),  and  Wright. 

The  summons  of  attendance  was  for  eleven  o’clock  on  Saturday 
morning  in  the  horticultural  pavilion,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
time  stated  Baron  Osy  gave  an  address  of  welcome,  and  the  roll  was 
called.  About  eighty  members  were  present,  and  received  the  numbers 
of  the  twelve  sections  among  which  they  were  distributed — from  five  to 
eight  in  a  section ;  these  numbers  were  forthwith  placed  in  the 
hatbands  of  the  several  recipients,  in  order  that  each  should  recognise 
his  own  “squad,”  and  not  come  in  conflict  with  each  other  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  French  and  English  recently  did  in  Africa,  through  the 
want  of  a  visible,  understood,  and  recognisable  badge.  There  were  thus 
about  eighty  judges  for  the  170  classes,  and  they  discharged  their  duties, 
it  is  hoped  effectually,  and  certainly  amicably,  this  latter  fact  speaking 
volumes  for  the  “  amenities  ”  of  the  occasion,  because  the  circumstance 
is  not  unknown  in  England  of  two  or  three  judges  wrangling  and 
metaphorically  fighting  it  out  “hammer  and  tongs ”  for  a  verdict.  It 
may  be  that  eight  instead  of  eighty  judges,  working  in  the  English  way, 
might  have  settled  the  prizes  in  the  same  time;  but  that  is  not  the 
Belgian  way.  They  do  not  believe  in  three  or  four  hours  of  hard 
exacting  labour,  preferring  to  act  leisurely,  cautiously,  colloquially 
(though  it  is  a  jumble  of  tongues),  and  all  is  completed  in  time — that  is 
to  say,  about  twenty-four  hours  before  the  show  is  open  to  the  public, 
so  the  time  for  completion  means  being  in  time  for  the  luncheon. 


A  Smell  of  Luncheon. 

In  England  the  time  of  finishing  often  means  two  minutes  before  the 
public  inrush,  and  not  always  so  much,  and  no  luncheon.  The  Belgians’ 
method  is  the  better  for  the  judges,  and  especially  when  the  repast  is 
such  as  was  provided  by  Baron  Osy  on  the  occasion  in  question. 
Fortunately  for  the  genial  Baron  such  events  are  not  frequent.  They 
do  not  come  even  at  intervals  of  five  years,  as  at  Ghent,  but  only  on 
special  occasions,  the  last  “  International  ”  in  Antwerp  having  been 
in  1885.  Fortunately  we  say  for  the  host,  because  if  eighty  men  proceed 
with  the  utmost  leisure  in  judging  they  appear  able  to  increase  the  pace 
at  the  festive  board,  where  the  numbers  in  some  mysterious  way  become 
doubled — perhaps  because  of  the  tempting  nature  of  the  menu  (given 
below)  and  the  “  vins  ”  at  the  end  of  it,  “  vins  ”  appearing  to  mean 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  champagne  in  the  least  possible  time,  in 
the  shape  of  a  grand  fuddle. 

MENU; 


Potage  la  Reine 
Hors  d'ceuvres 

EXTReE 

Filet  fie  boeuf  a  la  Godard 
Cotes  de  mouton  haricots  verts 

Legumes 

Asperges  en  branches 


E6tis 

Poularde  de  Bruxelles 
Salade 


Entremets 
Fruits  —  Desserts 

VINS 


Yes,  the  luncheon  was  decidedly  popular  and  a  distinct  success; 
but  what  of  the  Show  ? 

Let  us  See. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — If  any  of  you  think  you  are  specially  adapted 
to  reporting  a  Belgian  show  fully,  intelligibly,  and  to  the  general  satis¬ 
faction,  and  have  not  yet  had  occasion  for  distinguishing  yourselves  in 
that  direction,  it  might  perhaps  be  advisable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
first  opportunity  to  do  so.  It  is  true  that  M.  Charles  de  Bosschere 
accomplished  the  feat  of  publishing  a  report  in  pamphlet  form,  with 
a  plan  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Show  under  notice,  in  five  or 
six  hours,  but  then  M.  Charles  de  Bosschere  was  born  there,  so  to 
say,  and  possibly  he  might  have  obtained  a  little  material  in  advance 
through  being  in  touch  with  the  inner  circle.  Apart  from  that,  however, 
all  are  not  Bosschere’s,  though  they  may  feel  competent  enough  to 
“  boss  the  show  ” — at  least  after  all  is  in  order. 

A  Belgian  show,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  judging,  is  a  scene  of 
beautiful  disorder.  Some  of  the  plants  may  be  in  or  near  their  places, 
but  most  of  them  are  anywhere  where  the  exhibitors  “  dab  them  down.” 
Then,  if  you  wait  till  the  next  morning,  instead  of  the  plants  being 
anywhere  they  may  be  everywhere,  because  they  are  given  over  to  the 
“  garden  architect,”  in  this  case  M.  Fuchs  of  Brussels,  and  he  does  with 
them  as  he  wills.  He  lays  down  grass  verges  and  makes  lawns,  raises 
beds  and  groups  plants  in  them,  forms  curving  walks  edged  with  neat 
latticework,  gravels  the  paths  (all  on  a  boarded  floor),  and  thus  forms  a 
beautiful  garden  with  delightful  promenades.  If  any  particularly  clever 
young  person  imagines  it  easy  to  report  a  show  like  this  in  the  orthodox 
English  style,  stiff,  stilted  and  formal,  he  might,  perhaps,  on  trial  find 
it  still  more  easy  to  be  deceived  ;  and  it  is  extremely  likely  that  one 
who  has  had  some  experience  in  these  matters  would  arrive  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  not  to  attempt  any  stereotyped  report  at  all,  but  just  jot  down 
what  came  under  his  notice  in  a  stroll  round  without  knowing,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  whose  plants  came  in  his  way  or  giving  himself  the 
least  trouble  about  those  he  may  have  overlooked,  and,  therefore,  omitted 
to  mention. 

The  plants  were  displayed  in  a  large  and  lofty  hall  twice  the  size  of 
the  Ghent  Casino,  the  roof  glazed  and  masked  with  white  and  scarlet 
sheeting,  the  sides  draped  with  scarlet,  and  the  ends  decorated 
with  national  colours.  The  hall  is  usually  devoted  to  concerts  and 
fetes.  It  made  a  splendid  horticultural  pavilion,  and  it  was  splendidly 
furnished.  This  could  only  be  accomplished  by  such  tall,  yet  robust 
and  deep  green  Palms  as  we  do  not  see  at  our  home  exhibitions  ;  also 
Tree  Ferns,  colour  being  imparted  by  floriferous  masses  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Indian  Azaleas  with  various  other  plants  in  season. 

The  Palms  on  the  orchestra  were  magnificent,  a  truly  noble  bank 
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rising  from  the  front  to  a  height  of  apparently  fO  or  50  feet  at  the  back, 
the  twenty  plants  being  distinct  varieties.  These  were  flanked  by  standard 
Rhododendrons  with  stems  of  4  feet,  and  heads  averaging  o  feet  in 
diameter.  In  front  of  the  Palms  eight  standard  Hydrangeas  showed 
conspicuouily.  The  stems  were  about  3  feet,  the  heads  about  5  feet  in 
diameter,  some  of  them  having  little  short  of  100  fine  trusses.  These 
noble  plants  were  grown  and  shown  in  12-inch  pots.  With  these  giants, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  beneath  them,  were  plants  about  6  inches 
high,  the  bold  contrasting  effect  being  a  good  hit ;  each,  the  giants  and 
the  dwarfs,  intensifying  the  characteristics  of  the  other.  These  plants 
of  H.  Otaksa  worthily  won  M.  de  Beucker  an  extra  gold  medal. 

Azaleas,  Bromeliads,  and  Tree  Ferns. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  promenade  from  the  orchestra  a  circular 
group  of  fifty  Azaleas  gave  all  the  colour  that  could  be  wished,  for  the 
plants  were  miniature  mountains  of  flowers  in  all  the  colours  in  which 
Azaleas  are  represented — white,  rose,  pink,  scarlet,  purple,  and  inter¬ 
mediate  hues,  the  plants  ranging  from  3  feet  to  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter, 
the  larger  on  stems  2  to  3  feet  high.  This  magnificent  group  was 
contributed  by  M.  Peeters  of  Brussels,  and  won  for  him  the  large  gold 
medal  of  the  City  of  Antwerp.  Flanking  the  central  mass  of  colour 
were  bold  groups  of  handsome  Palms  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cycads  on 
the  other,  these  in  turn  having  bright  adjuncts  in  flowering  greenhouse 
plants  and  standards  of  Azalea  mollis.  Then  we  come  to  another 
central  group,  and  a  beautiful  one,  of  Indian  Azaleas,  the  plants  models 
of  good  culture  and  flonferousness.  These  plants  ranged  from  2i  feet  to 
3  J  feet  in  diameter,  and  were  mostly  grown  on  stems  from  1  to  2  feet  high. 
A  few  varieties  of  remarkable  excellence  were  Oswald  de  Kerchove, 
crimped  rose ;  Eulalie  Van  Geert,  delicate  peach;  Hooyboenki,  bronze 
purple  ;  Candida  maxima,  white  sulphur  centre ;  Mons.  Thibaut, 
crimson  scarlet ;  and  Le  Paix,  soft  rosy  purple. 

Among  the  isolated  central  plants  that  stood  conspicuous  were  two 
gigantic  Bromeliads,  Vriesia  glasiona  and  V.  Hielegeriana,  the  former 
with  leaves  6  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  arching,  and  hanging  down 
60  as  to  quite  obscure  the  elevated  tub,  or  a  length  of  4  to  5  feet — a 
plant  of  much  character  and  beauty.  The  other  of  the  giants,  though 
perhaps  less  graceful,  was  still  more  remarkable.  The  leaves  were 
broader,  thicker,  and  longer,  rigid,  not  arched,  their  length  being  G  to 
7  feet,  while  a  flower  spike  of  great  strength  rose  to  a  height  of  11  to 
12  feet,  and  pushing  about  twenty  side  branches,  the  first  flower,  of  a 
buff  colour,  just  expanding,  Bromeliaceous  plants  appear  to  be  more 
valued  on  the  Continent  than  in  England,  yet  when  well  grown,  as  all 
were  in  the  exhibition,  there  is  no  mis'aking  their  beauty  in  form, 
colour,  and  markings,  apart  from  the  brilliancy  of  several  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers.  For  vases  in  rooms  few  plants  have  a  more  distinguished 
appearance,  while  they  are  of  easy  cultivation. 

Passing  along  the  curving  grass  verged  walk  and  its  neat  edging  we 
note  on  the  left  M.  De  Smet’s  Musas  and  Tree  Ferns,  then  MM.  Jacob 
Makoy  &  Co.’s  fine  collection  of  Araucarias.  Opposite  these  was  a 
magnificent  bank  of  Rhododendrons  from  M.  B.  Fortie  of  Ghent,  appa¬ 
rently  about  forty  bashes  about  5  feet  across,  laden  with  splendid  trusses 
in  all  the  colours  peculiar  to  these  shrubs.  A  highly  meritorious  exhibit 
that  won  a  special  gold  medal  offered  by  the  city.  A  group  of  white 
Azaleas  from  M.  Jean  Vervaene,  Ledeberg,  “  in  honour  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Josephine  of  Belgium  and  Prince  Charles  of  Hohen- 
zollern,”  margined  with  dark  Coleuses,  and  backed  with  Palms,  was  much 
admired,  the  plants  being  so  well  flowered  and  fresh  for  the  season. 

Some  Effective  Groups. 

An  extremely  bright,  sparkling,  and  interesting  group  of  tuberous- 
rooted  plants  in  flower  was  exhibited  by  M.  Henri  Vanderlinden,  and 
well  merited  the  gold  medal  which  was  unanimously  awarded.  The 
group  comprised  Liliums,  Amaryllises,  Tulips,  Watsonias,  Scillas,  Ixioli- 
rions,  Tritonias,  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Babianas,  and  Alliums,  a  pleasing  feature 
of  the  show.  Next  was  a  circular  group  on  grass  of  luxuriant  Marantas, 
then  a  round  bed  of  Cinerarias,  but  between  these  beds  a  magnificent 
Palm,  Latania — a  veritable  giant  from  the  establishment  of  M.  Pynaert 
Van  Geert  of  Ghent,  such  a  specimen  as  has  never  been  seen  at  an 
English  shovv.  Proceeding  we  had  on  the  pyramid  and  standard  Cytisuses 
— like  golden  globes  and  pillars  animated  with  Cycads,  and  arrive  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  huge  structure  from  the  orchestra,  and  really 
■the  main  entrance  to  the  show. 

This  was  flanked  right  and  left  with  bold  groups  of  handsome  Palms 
edged  with  Carnations.  In  the  front  was  a  grassy  vale  and  a  charming 
vista.  Specimen  plants  were  stood  here  and  there  on  the  lawn,  groups 
of  flowering  plants  being  disposed  on  the  gently  sloping  banks. 
Immediately  in  front  was  a  bed  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  the  plants 
not  so  good  as  we  see  them  at  home,  but  Azaleas  in  an  adjoining  bed 
were  a  great  deal  better,  and  beyond  was  a  bed  of  Roses.  Looking  from 
the  main  entrance  towards  the  orchestra  a  hundred  yards  away  we  had 
before  us  a  beautiful  scene — flowers  flanked  with  Palms  and  foliage 
plants,  M.  Peeters’  noble  Azaleas  telling  splendidly  in  the  distance. 
The  effect  was  undeniably  beautiful.  There  was  room  for  the  display, 
of  everything  to  the  best  advantage,  yet  the  vast  space  was  amply  filled 
from  floor  to  roof. 

Proceeding  up  the  other  side  of  the  building,  we  passed  luxuriant 
masses  of  foliage  plants,  brightened  here  and  there  by  groups  of  Crotons 
and  Azaleas,  with  Pansies  in  pots,  splendidly  grown,  as  an  edging.  On 
the  left  were  beds  of  Cinerarias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Amaryllises,  also 
Anthuriums  and  Liliums.  Against  the  sides  of  the  hall  were  bold 
semicircular  groups  of  Cycads  and  ornamental  foliaged  plants  reaching 
nearly  to  the  roof,  the  spaces  between  these  being  occupied  with  Orchids. 


A  Display  of  Orchids. 

These  made  a  gorgeous  display,  the  collections  being  arranged  on 
tabling,  with  a  front  of  balustrading,  along  the  sides  of  the  hall — not 
in  a  continuous  line,  but  in  recesses  between  bold  Palms  and  other 
stately  plants,  while  opposite  the  Orchids  were  Ferns,  which  brought 
out  the  effect  of  the  Orchids  more  clearly.  M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke, 
Loochristy,  Ghent,  furnished  a  table  upwards  of  50  feet  long  and  about 
10  feet  wide,  with  an  extremely  varied  assortment,  tastefully  arranged. 
Several  of  the  forms  did  not  possess  special  value,  yet  many  were  of 
great  excellence.  A  few  of  the  more  noteworthy  were  Lycaste  Lauren- 
tiana,  with  eight  of  its  peculiarly  coloured  and  distinct  flowers  ;  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  Trianae,  bright  and  beautiful ;  Cochlioda  Noezliana, 
with  arching  spikes  of  soft  scarlet  flowers  ;  Miltoniopsis  Bleuana,  with 
gigantic  nearly  white  flowers  ;  0 Jontoglossum  vexillarium  Empress 
Augusta  Victoria,  with  fine  spikes  of  large  richly  coloured  flowers  ; 
Cattleya  Mossise  maxima,  bold  and  rich  ;  C.  Gaskelliana  alba,  C.  Schrb- 
deri,  C.  Mendeli  matutina,  with  peculiar  drooping  flowers  ;  several  fine 
examples  of  Cypripediums  and  Miltonias. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Saint-Gilles,  Brussels,  had  a  somewhat  less 
extensive  collection,  but  the  plants  were,  on  the  whole,  finer,  and 
displayed  superior  cultivation.  Splendid  examples  of  Masdevallia 
Veitchi  grandiflora  stood  forth  conspicuously,  as  did  several  Cattleyas. 
0  Jontoglossum  Ruckeri  purpureum  attracted  attention  by  its  chaste 
markings  and  purple  suffusion.  0.  crispum  capartianum  was  very  rich. 
Also  rich,  but  in  a  different  way,  were  0.  polyxanthum  and  0.  Coradinei 
superbum,  while  quaintness  was  imparted  by  the  almost  black  and 
white  O.  Reicheimi. 

M.  G.  Vincke-Dujardin,  Scheepsdaele,  Bruges,  exhibited  a  very 
extensive  and  magnificent  collection.  It  contained  a  less  number  of 
distinct  forms  than  were  shown  by  M.  Vuylsteke,  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  high  character  and  high  culture  of  the  Bruges  plants. 
With  all  so  good,  it  is  difficult  to  particularise.  Vandas  were  in  admir¬ 
able  health  and  flower,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Cattleyas,  Lrelias, 
Dendrobiums,  while  the  group  was  particularly  rich  in  Odoutoglossums, 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  Alexandne  varieties  being  of  stiiking  excel¬ 
lence — spikes  strong,  and  flowers  massive,  bright,  and  clear.  A  fringe 
of  Ferns  was  needed  to  finish  with  advantage  this  extremely  rich  and 
decidedly  meritorious  contribution  of  Orchids. 

MM.  Jaunsens  k  Vincent,  Merxhem,  near  Antwerp,  had  an 
excellent  display  of  Orchids,  pleasingly  associated  with  Ferns.  The 
centre  of  the  table  was  occupied  with  a  collection  of  Cypripediums — 
small,  but  well  grown  plants  in  good  varieties,  the  ends  with  a  mixed 
assortment,  representing  good  varieties  and  culture.  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  was  admirably  shown,  as  was  Ansellia  congoensis,  with 
hundreds  of  richly  barred  and  spotted  flowers.  Cypripedium  Albert- 
ianum  (C.  Spicerianum  X  insigne  Wallace!)  was  bearing  four  charming 
flowers.  Also  conspicuous  was  Cattleya  Hippolyta,  with  five  of  its 
distinct  cinnabar-coloured  flowers.  In  the  chief  Orchid  classes  the 
Queen’s  gold  medal  was  adjudged  to  M.  Vuylsteke,  the  City  medal  to 
M.  Vincke-Dujardin,  other  special  large  gold  medals  going  to  M.  Peeters 
and  M.  Van  Imshoot,  while  M.  Massange  de  Louvray  was  unanimously 
awarded  a  diploma  of  honour  for  an  extensive,  varied,  and  valuable 
collection  of  Odontoglossums. 

English  Exhibits. 

At  the  entrance  to  an  annexe  we  found  a  brilliant  group  of  flowers 
from  Swanley,  displayed  in  Messrs.  CannelTs  best  style.  Double  and 
single  Zonals,  Show  Pelargoniums,  Pmonies,  and  Begonias,  with  the 
brilliant  Reine  Charlotte  Canna,  and  Mrs.  Cannell  Carnation,  all  as  fresh 
as  when  cut,  and  for  which  a  special  gold  medal  was  awarded.  A  similar 
honour  was  granted  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  for  a  group  of 
Heaths  and  other  hardwooded  plants,  also  cut  flowers  of  the  new 
crimson  Carnation  Uriah  Pike. 

New  Plants. 

New  plants  w’ere  not  by  any  means  numerous.  MM.  Jacob  Makoy 
and  Co.  secured  the  gold  medal  for  fifteen  plants  introduced  since  1891, 
but  most  of  them  are  in  the  English  trade.  Perhaps  the  most  distinct 
in  the  group  was  Nidularium  Makoyanum,  all  the  large  leaves  being 
closely  and  clearly  margined  with  white.  The  same  firm  also  secured 
the  gold  medal  for  six  new  plants,  the  most  distinct  perhaps  being 
Maranta  Leopold!,  with  narrow  undulated  leaves,  and  Heleeonia 
Lubbersi,  large  velvety  Maranta-like  leaves,  with  a  light  midrib.  The 
firm  also  won  the  silver  medal  for  three  plants  with  Hoplophytum 
Makoyanum,  with  long  narrow  Anthericum-like  leaves  clearly  margined 
with  white;  Doryopteris  multijuga,  with  deeply  cut  leaves,  and 
Adiantum  macrophyllum  variegatum; 

The  medal  for  the  best  new  plant  in  flower  was  unanimously 
adjudged  to  Mr,  Charles  Turner  of  Slough  for  the  new  Japanese  Rose 
Crimson  Rambler,  and  the  plants  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Knight  for  the 
Royal  Gardens.  The  same  plants  had  been  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  other  shows.  No  flowering  plant  in  the  show  arrested  half 
so  much  attention  as  did  this  Rose.  Saintpaulia  ionantha  (Wendland) 
La  Violette  d’Usambara,  a  new  plant  exhibited  by  M.  Benary,  for  some 
reason  was  not  honoured.  It  is  a  charming  Gesneriaceous  plant  with 
thick  subcordate  dark  green  leaves  about  2  inches  wide,  on  stalks  about 
the  same  length,  flowers  of  a  rich  purplish  violet  colour,  deepening 
towards  the  centre,  from  which  the  bright  stamens  sparkle  like  gems 
of  gold.  The  flowers  are  nearly  an  inch  across,  and  borne  on  panicles 
of  from  two  to  six.  This  distinct  plant  is  said  to  flower  freely  through 
the  winter  in  an  intermediate  house. 

M.  Jos.  Vervaene  secured  the  large  silver-gilt  medal  for  twelve  new 
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Azaleas,  The  most  promising  varieties  being  Julia  Vervaene,  salmon 
margined  white;  M.  Jean  Peeters,  deep  rosy  crimson  double;  M.  Ch. 
Vuylsteke,  crimson  scarlet  double,  and  Le  Vainqueur,  bronze  crimson. 
M.  Van  Acker  was  second,  his  best  variety  being  Madame  Jos.  Vervaene, 
creamy  blush,  semi-double. 

Fbuit. 

A  small  but  excellent  collection  of  fruit  was  exhibited  by  M.  Sels  of 
Duffel.  Four  bunches  of  superior  Frankenthal  Grapes,  also  very  good 
Foster’s  Seedling.  A  basket  of  splendid  Amsden  Peaches,  also  remark¬ 
ably  well  grown  plants  of  Louis  Vilmorin  Strawberries  in  pots.  Two 
plants  were  grown  together  in  7-inch  pots,  each  bearing  from  nine  to 
twelve  fruits,  most  of  them  ripe  and  very  fine.  A  basket  and  small  box 
of  gathered  fruits  were  also  exhibited,  these  fruits  being  splendid  both 
in  size  and  colour,  wedge  shaped  chiefly  and  glossy  scarlet.  This 
is  a  fine  Strawberry,  not  very  dissimilar  from  Laxton’s  Royal  Sovereign. 

Besides  the  honours  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  narrative  a  few  other 
gold  medals  of  special  value  were  awarded — namely,  Baron  Von 
Ohlendorff’s  to  M.  Nagels  for  Conifers ;  Baron  Osy’s  for  specimen 
plants  to  M.  Peeters;  Mr.  Everaert’s  for  specimen  flowering  plants  to 
M.  Berckelaers  ;  and  the  Queen’s  to  Messrs.  De  Smets  for  ornamental 
foliage  plants.  Mr.  J.  F.  Vervaene-Verraert,  Ledeberg,  was  awarded 
a  large  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  collection  of  Anthuriums  of  the  Scher- 
zerianum  type  in  diverse  colours. 

Altogether  the  exhibition  was  of  great  magnitude,  diversity,  and 
beauty — a  credit  to  all  who  shared  in  its  production,  as  well  as  to  the 
famous  city  in  which  it  was  held,  and  to  horticultural  Belgium— a  land 
of  plants  and  good  cultivators,  also  of  pleasant  and  hospitable  people. 
Unfortunately  the  weather  on  judging  day  (^Saturday)  and 
the  opening  day  (Sunday)  was  the  very  reverse  of  favour¬ 
able,  rain  falling  for  about  thirty-six  hours.  The  King 
arrived  at  the  show  soon  after  two  o’clock  on  Tuesday, 
and  spoke  appreciatively  in  reply  to  the  address  of  Baron 
Osy.  His  Majesty  remained  a  long  time  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  chatting  most  affably  all  the  while  with  persons 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  King’s  opinions 
on  the  show  have  not  transpired,  but  it  will  be  safe  to 
say  that  it  was  the  most  extensive  and  meritorious  that 
has  ever  been  seen  in  Antwerp.  Mr.  Turner’s  Rose  and 
Messrs,  Cannell’s  Pelargoniums  met  with  great  admira¬ 
tion,  and  the  visitors  appear  to  think  the  English  have 
some  secret — something  they  put  in  the  water — for  keeping 
flowers  so  fresh  and  bright,  and  if  neat  bottles  of  Cannell’s 
reviver  had  been  on  sale  it  may  be  expected  a  large 
number  would  have  been  disposed  of.  In  the  evening 
a  grand  banquet  was  held  in  honour  of  an  event  which 
more  than  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  visitors  who 
were  able  to  attend  and  enjoy  the  generous  provision 
made  for  their  delectation  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
city  on  the  Scheldt — brisk,  enterprising,  active  Antwerp. 

Every  person  who  can  should  during  the  season  see 
the  General  Exhibition,  of  which,  perhaps,  a  little  may  be 
said  another  day. 


rockery,  on  which  a  good  collection  of  rock  plants  have  been  placed. 
Although  there  are  nearly  two  miles  of  walks,  an  uncommon  feature 
is  that  carriages  and  bicycles  are  rigidly  excluded,  which  will  certainly 
render  it  far  more  pleasant,  and,  it  may  be  added,  more  safe  for 
pedestrians.  The  walks  are  well  formed,  and  many  bold  sweeps  are 
noticeable.  By  the  sides  of  some  of  them,  and  protected  by  a  light  yet 
substantial  looking  iron  fence,  broad  borders  have  been  formed  stocked 
at  present  with  perennials,  shrubby  and  herbaceous,  which  when 
thoroughly  established  will  doubtless  produce  a  fine  effect.  One  of  the 
most  charming  walks  is  that  running  by  the  side  of  the  tennis  ground, 
but  separated  therefrom  by  a  broad  belt  of  wood,  while  on  the  other 
side,  which  is  next  the  Rye,  there  is  a  similar  plantation,  which  will 
afford  delightful  shade  during  the  hot  days  of  summer.  A  curiosity 
here,  too,  are  the  arches,  formed  of  immense  pieces  of  whalebone,  and 
over  which  is  being  trained  some  of  the  choice  varieties  of  Ivy. 

A  prominent  feature  of  Peckham  Rye  Park  is  what  may  be  termed  its 
naturalness.  It  is  to  be  a  park  in  fact  as  well  as  name,  and  not  a 
dressed  ornate  garden  of  the  keep-off-the-grass  order.  It  is  not  to  be, 
so  far  as  present  appearances  indicate,  an  enclosure  of  carpet  beds  and 
masses  of  flowers,  but  of  broad  field-like  sweeps  of  grass  relieved  by  old 
Hawthorns  and  grand  Elms.  It  is  pleasant  to  see,  moreover,  that  these 
are  not  unapproachable  for  purposes  of  shade,  but  a  broad  walk  has 
been  formed  under  them  and  seats  for  hundreds  of  persons  can  be 
formed  round  them.  This  is  just  what  is  wanted,  and  the  plan  of 
inviting  ”  people  under  the  trees  during  hot  weather,  instead  of 
fencing  the  trees  from  them  and  having  most  of  the  seats  in  the  glaring 
sun,  might  with  advantage  be  extended  so  far  as  is  practicable.  Not 


PECKHAM  RYE  PARK. 


On  Whit-Monday  Mr,  John  Hutton,  the  Chairman  of 
t  he  London  County  Council,  opened  the  newly  completed 
Peckham  Park,  which  adjoins  the  already  popular  Eye. 

In  declaring  the  park  open  Mr.  Hutton  said  that  among  the  many 
interesting  functions  which  it  was  his  privilege  as  Chairman  of  the 
County  Council  to  take  part  in  there  was  none  that  was  of  greater 
interest  than  an  addition  to  London’s  parks  and  open  spaces,  for  he  felt 
that  there  was  nothing  which  so  directly  and  immediately  conferred 
a  benefit  upon  the  teeming  masses  of  the  population.  The  Council’s 
record  during  the  past  five  years  showed  that  1000  acres  had  been  added 
to  the  open  spaces  of  London,  The  cost  of  maintaining  these  was 
£100,000— and  £100,000  well  laid  out.  The  number  of  men  employed 
was  G79,  supplemented  by  200  men  engaged  for  special  work. 

The  land  was  acquired  for  the  purpose  by  the  Council  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  at  an  initial  cost  of  upwards  of  £50.000,  of  which 
£18,000  was  given  by  the  Council,  £20,000  by  the  Camberwell  Vestry, 
£11,000  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  remainder  being  raised  by 
smaller  contributions.  Immediately  on  acquisition  the  work  of  bringing 
it  to  its  present  praiseworthy  condition  was  begun,  and  it  has  continued 
unceasingly  ever  since.  Part  of  the  ground  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  swamp,  and  almost  the  whole  needed  thoroughly  draining  and 
remodelling.  All  this  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  D.  Burch,  who, 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  talented  Major  J.  J.  Sexby,  has 
splendidly  carried  out  the  work.  Where  one  year  ago  was  a  swamp  is  now 
the  cricket  ground,  fii’m,  level,  and  about  10  acres  in  extent.  An  erst¬ 
while  market  garden  has  been  transformed  into  a  children’s  playing 
ground,  where  they  will  be  enabled  to  revel  in  the  sun  or  the  shade, 
8  5  admirably  is  it  situated.  Another  quarter  was  the  abode  of  all  kinds 
of  rubbish,  and  in  many  parts  was  full  of  holes,  but  now  some  hundreds 
of  loads  of  good  mould  have  been  carted  on,  and  so  placed  that  the  land 
rises  in  a  bold  picturesque  slope  to  a  crown  of  grand  old  trees  at  the  top. 

There  are  five  entrances  to  the  park,  named  respectively  the  Sunny 
Side,  near  the  storeyard  and  stables  which  are  about  to  be  built  ;  the 
Homestall,  leading  to  the  lake  ;  the  Rye  Hill  Park,  leading  to  the  wood 
and  tennis  ground  ;  the  Friern  Road,  leading  through  the  wild  garden 
mentioned  below ;  and  the  Elms,  leading  by  a  broad  walk  to  a  small 


FIG.  03.  — A  VIEW  IN  PECKHAM  EYE  PAEK. 


far  distant  is  a  garden  park — a  huge  dressed  pleasure  ground — of 
78  acres  at  Dulwich,  It  is  very  beautiful  ;  indeed,  it  could  not  be  well 
more  gay  with  spring  flowers,  while  there  is  at  least  one  semi-wild 
woodland  scene,  of  Ivy,  Honeysuckle,  and  Clematis-covered  stumps 
that  is  worth  a  journey  to  see  ;  but  on  the  whole  Dulwich  is  more  of  a 
garden  than  a  park,  and  one  of  that  kind  is  sufficient  in  the  district. 

Wisely  then  has  Peckham  been  laid  out  on  different  lines,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  its  character  will  be  maintained,  for  Mr.  A.  J.  Ashmore, 
the  Superintendent,  is  a  thoughtful  man  with  an  eye  to  appropriateness, 
and  is  not  likely  to  clamour  for  masses  of  scarlet  “Geraniums,”  groups 
of  “sub-tropicals,”  and  fanciful  carpet  beds.  These  may  have  their 
fitting  place,  but  it  is  not  at  Peckham,  and  such  flowers  as  may  be 
introduced  there  should  be  of  a  homely  nature — something  to  brighten 
and  sweeten,  as  disposed  in  a  happy  informal  way. 

But  Peckham  Rye  Park  cannot  be  quite  complete  till  a  small  estate 
“  falls  in,”  as  it  will  do  in  due  time  ;  and  when  it  does  London  will  have 
a  park  that  is  quite  unique.  This  estate  is  a  forest  jungle  of  fine  trees 
and  luxurious  undergrowth.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  lover  of 
Nature,  who  has  tenanted  it  with  peacocks,  pheasants,  and  rabbits,  while 
it  is  alive  with  feathered  songsters,  and  even  the  nightingale’s  trill  is 
often  heard.  And  all  this  practically  in  London  1  It  is  something  to 
possess,  to  cherish,  and  preserve.  In  a  clearance  between  the  trees  is  a 
real  old-time  garden — vegetables,  hardy  flowers,  and  shrubs  appearing 
each  to  have  about  an  equal  right  of  space.  Though  the  combination  is 
unusual  it  does  not  appear  incongruous.  When  the  change  comes  the 
vegetables  will  scarcely  be  wanted,  but  the  clearing  amid  the  trees  will 
be  an  ideal  place  for  a  real  genuine  old-fashioned  English  garden,  of 
which  there  is  not  one  in  any  of  the  parks  of  London. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  views  in  this  park  is  that  so  well  pourtrayed 
in  the  illustration  (fig.  03),  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
our  excellent  contemporary  London.  As  will  be  seen  it  shows  a  glance 
across  the  lake  away  through  the  trees,  a  glimpse  being  caught  of  the 
bandstand  on  the  Rye.  The  border  of  plants  on  the  margins  may  be 
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readily  seen,  while  butting  from  the  side  what  appears  to  be  a  pro¬ 
montory,  but  which  is  in  reality  a  miniature  island,  also  occupied  by 
plants,  though  their  right  of  possession  is  already  disputed  by  two  stately 
swans,  which  glide  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  water,  or  rest  on  the 
island  above  named.  Let  us  hope  that  both  the  swans  and  the  plants 
will  thrive  as  well  as  they  at  present  promise  to  do. 

A  pleasant  nook  has  been  formed  in  a  small  clump  of  trees  by 
forming  a  water  bed  at  the  bottom,  in  which  Water  Lilies  already 
appear  to  be  quite  at  home.  On  the  little  banks  old  tree  stumps,  up 
which  Ivy  and  Honeysuckle  are  climbing,  lend  an  uncommon  charm  to 
the  scene.  Another  corner  somewhat  after  the  same  style  has  grass- 
grown  banks  leading  down  to  the  water,  by  the  sides  of  which  the  common 
Forget-me-not  is  growing,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  fine  sight  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  From  this  wanders  a  charmingly  cool-looking 
brook  overhung  by  trees  and  leading  to  the  lake. 

A  good  deal  of  planting  has  been  done  at  Peckham,  mainly  in  a 
necessary  outer  belt  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  also  flowering  and  ever¬ 
green  shrubs,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  how  trifling  is  the  few  which 
have  failed  out  of  the  thousands  that  have  been  put  in  (some  very  late), 
and  certainly  more  might  have  been  expected  to  collapse.  Careful 
planting,  with  subsequent  watering  in  the  time  of  need,  and  pruning — 
an  important  item — has  brought  about  the  satisfactory  result. 

Altogether  the  par  t  is  a  fine  one,  and  of  its  style  has  not  an  equal 
in  London.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  visited  by  many  thousands  of  people 
during  the  coming  summer,  and  if  the  numbers  which  congregated  on 
Monday  last  to  be  present  at  the  opening  ceremony  may  be  taken  as  a 
criterion,  it  bids  fair  to  become,  what  it  thoroughly  deserves  to  be,  one 
of  the  most  popular  “  lungs  ”  of  the  metropolis. 


There  are  two  serious  diseases  among  Eoses,  and  probably  the  least 
under  our  control  of  the  numerous  enemies  to  which  our  favourite  flower 
is  subjected — mildew — may  be  killed  ;  but  unless  we  can  secure  more 
equable  temperature — a  desideratum  entirely  beyond  our  control  with 
open  air  culture — we  are  not  likely  to  do  much  permanent  good  by  the 
adoption  of  such  rigorous  measures  as  are  necessary  to  kill  the  disease 
which  already  exists.  We  may,  of  course,  afford  considerable  protection 
from  keen  winds  by  the  judicious  use  of  plants  and  walls,  but  this  does 
not  entirely  exempt  us  from  those  sudden  declines  in  the  atmospheric 
temperature  we  are  so  often  visited  with.  Still,  if  we  employ  remedies 
early  and  are  fortunate  enough  to  escape  a  further  spell  of  the  same 
weather  which  induced  the  primary  attack  there  is  a  chance  of  curing 
the  disease.  But  once  allow  the  germs  to  become  established  and  the 
season’s  beauty  is  practically  ruined. 

Not  only  have  the  atmospheric  variations  much  to  do  with  mildew, 
but  a  check  of  any  kind,  such  as  from  drought,  will  also  be  a 
fruitful  source  of  this  insidious  disease.  All  but  the  atmosphere  is  more 
or  less  in  our  own  hands  out  of  doors,  while  under  glass  there  is  little 
excuse  for  the  presence  of  mildew  where  a  structure  can  be  devoted  to 
Roses  alone.  It  is  not  so  much  a  cure  that  is  wanted  as  a  little  more 
thought  and  trouble  towards  prevention.  With  the  large  number  of 
reliable  insecticides  upon  the  market  we  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
our  plants  clean  provided  due  care  is  given  to  watering  and  ventilation. 
Whether  the  check  arises  from  drought  or  the  reverse,  from  the 
application  of  too  strong  a  dose  of  any  stimulant,  or  from  sudden 
atmospheric  changes,  mildew  is  sure  to  be  a  close  follower. 

I  find  no  solution  more  effectual  and  cheaper  than  a  little  flowers  of 
sulphur  mixed  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  any  favourite  insecticide, 
and  adding  to  this  a  tablespoonful  of  petroleum.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  former  of  these  additional  ingredients  quickly 
goes  to  the  bottom,  while  the  latter  as  rapidly  comes  to  the  surface. 
This  renders  frequent  stirring  during  application  a  necessity,  and  one 
must  not  think  the  manner  of  syringing  is  of  little  moment  when  once 
the  solution  has  been  prepared.  Use  it  weak,  freely,  early,  and  keep  the 
whole  well  stirred  whilst  applying. 

Canker. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  cure  for  this  disease.  Even  when  we 
fancy  we  have  done  so,  the  plant  often  takes  the  complaint  as  bad  as 
ever.  Another  reason  for  my  belief  I  found  upon  the  fact  that  several 
plants  may  be  attacked  to  the  same  extent,  yet  one  or  two  out  of  the 
lot  will  often  struggle  on  without  any  apparent  harm  for  some  seasons 
longer  than  the  remainder.  Until  we  are  certain  of  its  cause,  I  do  not 
think  we  shall  be  any  nearer  a  reliable  cure  than  at  present.  If  it  is 
soil  alone,  why  do  other  plants  under  exactly  similar  conditions  fail? 
and  when  we  find  them  showing  it  upon  all  stocks,  the  persons  who 
quote  a  certain  stock  or  stocks  as  its  cause  are  bold.  Nor  do  I  see  how 
a  combination  of  stock  and  soil  can  safely  be  laid  down  as  the  cause  of 
canker,  for  we  often  find  a  plant  upon  one  stock  badly  attacked,  and 
yet  another  plant  by  its  side,  and  upon  the  same  stock,  is  quite  exempt 
from  the  disease.  Others  say  it  proceeds  from  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  the  interference  with  balance  of  growth.  Then  why  is  it  that 


whether  we  make  a  practice  of  hard  pruning  a  climber  immediately  it 
has  flowered  and  while  the  roots  are  in  full  activity,  or  whether  we  let 
the  plant  grow  unmolested,  canker  is  equally  likely  to  put  in  an 
appearance  ? 

Canker  attacks  Marechal  Niel  more  than  any  other  Rose,  but  I  think 
W.  A.  Richardson  is  almost  as  great  a  victim.  We  find  it  upon  a  large 
number  of  Roses.  Turning  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  we  find  canker 
upon  Marie  Verdier  and  others.  These  often  refuse  to  grow  upon  the 
Manetti.  Both  stock  and  Rose  seem  to  be  the  cause  cf  this  disease 
under  varying  conditions.  In  one  case  the  stock  swells  and  develops 
the  disease  first ;  in  another  instance,  we  find  the  Rose  growth  is  the 
first  to  exhibit  canker.  For  example,  if  we  work  Marie  Verdier,  Captain 
Christy,  or  any  other  ordinary  growing  variety  subject  to  this  complaint, 
upon  a  strong-growing  stock  we  find  the  Rose  producing  a  canker-like 
excrescence.  In  other  cases  the  stock  swells  over  the  Rose  growth  and 
constricts  it  ;  then  we  find  canker  several  feet  above  the  junction  of 
stock  and  Rose,  so  that  this  would  certainly  seem  to  be  no  more  the  real 
cause  than  soil. 

A  slight  injury  may  heal  satisfactorily  or  develop  into  canker, 
which  has  every  appearance  of  being  the  same  as  that  found  at  the 
base  ;  while  to  confirm  this  we  have  similar  results  in  the  growth 
beyond  the  affected  part.  I  would  cut  away  all  cankerous  growth  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  where  it  attacks  the  base  of  any  plant  would  put 
in  another  young  one  by  its  side,  so  that  the  older  specimens  could  be 
removed  in  the  course  of  the  following  season. — Practice. 


ROYAL  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

Annual  Dinner. 

The  supporters  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  held  their 
sixth  annual  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  Thursday,  May  10th,  the 
Right  Hon.  George  Robert  Tyler,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  presiding. 
There  was  a  good  attendance,  about  130  gentlemen  sitting  down  to  the 
tables,  and  it  would  appear  that  an  interest  is  taken  in  this  excellent 
charitable  institution  by  a  large  number  of  representative  horticul¬ 
turists.  Amongst  those  present  were — Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Professor 
Michael  Foster,  Messrs.  N.  N.  Sherw'ood,  H.  J.  Veitch,P.  Crowley,  A.  Moss, 
G.  Paul,  T.  F.  Rivers,  H.  Turner,  D.  T.  Fish,  W.  Robinson.  W.  L.  Corry,  G. 
Bunyard,  R.  P.  Glendenning,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  A.  W.  G.  Weeks,  J.  Laing, 
W.  G.  Head,  W.  H.  Cutbush,  W.  J.  Nutting,  T.  Harrison  (Leicester), 
J.  A.  Laing,  J.  H.  Laing,  C.  E.  Osman,  B.  Wynne,  F.  C.  Bause,  H.  B. 
May,  W.  Y.  Baker,  G.  J.  Ingram,  S.  M.  Segar,  W.  Icefon,  J.  H.  Wimsett, 
J.  Willard,  G.  Norman,  J.  Smith,  G.  Gordon,  H.  Herbst,  J.  Douglas, 
W.  Marshall,  P.  Barr,  J.  Assbee,  J.  Hudson,  J.  Rochford,  G.  Monro, 
J.  Sweet,  R.  Dean,  P.  B.  Kay,  J.  Walker,  T.  W.  Sanders,  J.  Kinnell, 
W.  Poupart,  J.  Webber,  T.  Rochford,  P.  Garcia,  R.  Cannell,  J.  W.  Moor¬ 
man,  W.  Lowe,  A.  Outram,  R.  Barr,  W.  G.  Cummins,  and  other  gentle¬ 
men  connected  with  gardening.  As  usual,  the  arrangements  were 
carried  out  in  an  efficient  manner  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  the  Honorary 
Secretary. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  after  the  customary  loyal  toasts  had  been  honoured, 
proposed  “  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.”  In  doing 
so  he  detailed  the  history  of  the  Fund,  remarking  that  it  was  founded 
in  1887  by  the  gardeners  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  commemoration  of 
the  jubilee  of  the  Queen.  Its  establishment  was  the  happy  conception 
of  Mr.  Charles  Penny,  erstwhile  gardener  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
from  the  first  the  charity  met  with  the  cordial  support  of  the  hortieul- 
tural  community.  The  headquarters  of  the  Fund  were  now  located  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  many  of  the 
Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Society  being  numbered  among  its  most 
generous  and  constant  supporters.  The  success  achieved  was  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  Mr.  Barron,  the  able  Secretary,  whose  connection  with 
the  Horticultural  Society  inspired  confidence  amongst  gardeners  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  objects  were  to  make  allowances  of  money  to 
aid  in  the  maintenance  of  orphans  of  gardeners  of  all  classes.  At  the 
present  time  the  Fund  was  the  means  of  distributing  assistance  at  the 
rate  of  5s.  per  week  to  sixty-one  fatherless  children  who  lived  at  home 
with  their  mothers  or  other  duly  appointed  guardians.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Thus  the  child  received  all  the  moral  and  material  advantages  of  a 
useful  home  training,  which  was  a  very  solid  advantage  indeed  as  com- 
1  pared  with  the  less  satisfactory  and  more  costly  orphanage  system.  The 
j  charity  was  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  the  income 
1  being  derived  partly  from  annual  subscriptions,  which  were  put  as  low 
j  as  5s.,  so  that  every  gardener  might  be  able  to  support  the  cause, 
and  partly  from  donations  from  employers  and  others  interested 
in  gardening  pursuits  ;  the  amount  thus  received  and  invested  being 
£7070.  yielding  an  income  of  about  £200  per  annum.  Local  secretaries 
were  also  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country  collecting  funds,  a 
fact  that  showed  the  warm  interest  the  gardeners  themselves  took  in  the 
charity.  Last  year  a  sum  of  £2G1  was  obtained  from  collecting  boxes 
and  entertainments  organised  by  gardeners  themselves.  The  amount  of 
money  which  the  gardeners  were  able  to  raise  among  themselves,  how¬ 
ever,  was  totally  inadequate  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  large  number  of 
orphans  left  in  a  state  of  poverty  ;  for  gardeners,  however  thrifty  they 
might  have  been,  were  rarely  able  to  leave  more  than  a  small  pittance 
for  their  widows  and  children,  and  that  was  soon  exhausted.  No 
charity,  he  contended,  could  be  more  economically  conducted.  It 
possessed  no  office,  and  there  was  no  expensive  orphanage  with  high-paid 
officials  to  maintain.  The  only  expenditure  incurred  was  about  £50  a 
year  for  clerical  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  Everything  else  was  done 
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voluntarily  and  gratuitously  by  a  carefully  selected  Committee  and 
officers,  to  whom  the  greatest  credit  was  due  for  their  careful  and 
scrupulous  management.  As  almost  everyone  who  enjoyed  the  fruits 
and  flowers  of  the  earth  derived  pleasure  from  the  labours  of  skilled 
gardeners,  he  felt  sure  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  urgent  need  of 
these  helpless  orphans  to  be  made  known  for  the  sympathy  and  generous 
support  of  the  public  to  be  obtained  on  behalf  of  the  excellent  and 
exceptionally  well  managed  charity  whose  cause  it  accorded  him  so 
much  pleasure  to  plead.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  responded,  and  after  expressing  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  Lord  .Mayor  of  “  the  grandest  city  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world”  in  the  chair,  made  an  eloquent  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  orphans. 
He  regretted,  however,  that  some  of  the  orphans  were  not  present  “to 
open  the  hearts  and  the  purses”  of  his  hearers.  Regarding  the  Fund, 
the  Committee  had  not  attempted  to  build  palaces  for  their  orphans, 
because  they  did  not  want  palaces,  but  homes.  Through  the  liberality 
of  the  more  wealthy  commercial  gardeners  this  charity  had  been 
founded,  for  they  had  contributed  like  princes  to  the  Fund.  Gardeners, 
as  a  body,  could  not  do  very  much  in  the  way  of  supporting  the 
Fund  financially,  but  they  appealed  to  all  who  loved  horticulture  to 
■support  their  orphans.  At  present  there  were  sixty-one  children  on 
the  books  of  the  institution,  but  a  dozen  or  a  score  were  waiting  outside 
to  see  if  the  Committee  could  not  take  them  in.  It  rested  with  the 
company  to  say  whether  or  not  any  one  of  those  helpless  children 
should  be  left  outside.  He  trusted  those  present  would  contribute 
liberally  towards  the  orphans’  support.  (Cheers.) 

Sir  Edwin  Saunders  rendered  the  toast  of  “  Gardeners  and  Garden¬ 
ing,”  briefly  tracing  the  history  of  horticulture.  There  was,  he  contended, 
no  keener  or  purer  pleasure  in  life  than  that  which  was  associated  with 
flowers,  and  there  was,  moreover,  no  country  in  the  world  where  fruits 
and  flowers  were  produced  with  such  perfection  as  in  our  own  country. 
It  was,  therefore,  only  proper  that  they  should  see  that  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  production  have  provision  made  for  their  orphans  if 
misfortune  and  death  overtook  them. 

Mr.  T.  Harrison  of  Leicester,  in  responding,  observed  that  gardeners, 
as  a  class,  were  very  industrious,  and  at  the  same  time  sensitive.  They 
were,  he  said,  not  men  to  take  advantage  of  trade  unions,  but  they  had  a 
union  of  hearts,  and  took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  their  brother  gardeners’  orphans.  Gardeners  had  to  study 
science,  but  they  did  not,  as  a  rule,  receive  sufficient  recompense  for 
their  services,  and  were  thus  unable  to  provide  adequately  for  their 
children, 

Mr.  N,  N.  Sherwood  submitted  the  toast  of  “The  Chairman,” 
remarking  they  were  indebted  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  being  present  that 
evening.  His  Lordship,  in  responding,  said  it  gave  him  pleasure,  and  he 
regarded  it  a  honour  to  be  allowed  to  preside  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Arnold  Moss  proposed  “  The  Visitors,”  to  which  toast  Professor 
M.  Foster  responded.  “The  Press”  was  rendered  by  Mr.  W.  Marshall, 
and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  G.  Gordon. 

The  Secretary,  during  the  evening,  announced  the  donations  to  the 
Fund.  The  subscriptions  included  Sir  J.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.,  £25  ; 
Sir  H.  Peek,  Bart.,  £12  ;  Covent  Garden  (a  few  friends),  £40  19s.  ; 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  £25  ;  Mr.  T.  Harrison,  Leicester,  £25  ;  Mr. 
J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury,  £22  Is.  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Bennett,  Rangemore, 
£15  10s.  ;  Mr,  W.  G.  Head  (including  £5  Lady  Burton,  £5  Mrs.  Bass), 
.£14  13s.  61.  ;  Mr.  J.  Burn,  Leicester,  £13  ;  Mr.  J.  Willard  (including 
£10  10s.  Baroness  B.  Coutts),  £12  2s.  64.;  Mr.  W.  Low,  Euston  Hall 
(including  £5  the  Duke  of  Grafton),  £10  ISs.  ;  The  Lord  Mayor, 
£10  10s.  ;  The  Lady  Mayoress,  .£5  5s.  ;  Messrs.  C.  E.  Osman  &  Co., 

£10  10s.  ;  Baron  Schroder,  £10  10s.  ;  Baron  F.  de  Rothschild,  £10  ; 

Mr.  Prince,  Croydon,  £10;  Mr.  J.  Wright,  £10  10s.;  Mr.  A.  Moss 
(Wrench  k.  Sons),  £10  10s.  ;  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Weeks,  £10  10s.  ;  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  £10  10s.  ;  Mr.  J.  Adams,  £10  10s.  ;  Thames  Bank 

Iron  Co.,  .£8  8s. ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton,  £7  15s.  Od  ;  Mr.  A.  Pears,  £5  as.  ; 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wimsett,  £5  5s.  ;  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  £5  5s.  ;  Mr. 
R.  Dean,  £6  63.  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Cutbush,  £6  6s. ;  Sir  E.  Saunders,  £5  5s.  ; 
Mrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  £5  5s.;  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  £5  Ss. ;  Mr.  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  £5  53.;  Mr.  G.  Cuthbert,  £6  lls. ;  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart., 
£5  53.  ;  Mr.  O.  Thomas,  £6  ;  Mr.  W.  Crump  (including  £5  the  Earl 
Beachamp),  £6  ;  Mr.  G.  C.  Raphael,  £5  5s.  ;  Messrs.  J.  Laing  Sons, 
£5  53.  ;  Mr.  H.  Herbst,  £5  53.  ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton,  £5  ;  Mr.  W.  Bertram, 
£5  53.  ;  Messrs.  Wills  &.  Segar,  £5  5s. ;  with  other  sums,  the  total 
amounting  to  a  little  over  £600. 


MANCHESTER  WHITSUNTIDE  SHOW. 

May  11th  to  17th. 

The  annual  Whitsuntide  show  was  opened  at  the  Old  Trafford 
Botanical  Gardens  on  Friday  last,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  about  its 
being  better  than  those  of  recent  years.  Seldom  has  such  a  display  of 
Orchids  being  brought  together,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  exhibition 
house  being  filled  with  them.  They  are  arranged  in  a  wide  bank  round 
the  sides.  Palms  and  other  ornamental  foliage  plants  belonging  to  the 
gardens  making  a  grand  background,  whilst  those  on  the  wide  central 
stage  made  a  charming  display. 

The  trade  was  represented  by  choice  and  ex'ensive  collections  from 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway  ;  Charlesworth,  Shuttle- 
worth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford  ;  Lewis  &  Co.  of  Southgate  ;  Cowan 
and  Co  ,  Garston,  in  the  non-competitive  section  ;  whilst  Messrs.  Cypher 
and  Sons  and  Heath  &  Sons,  both  of  Cheltenham,  staged  magnificently 


against  each  other  in  the  prize  classes,  the  former  being  in  fine  form. 
Amateurs  were  in  great  evidence,  and  although  the  grand  collections 
which  were  staged  by  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  Hardy  of  Timperley  were  missing, 
the  loss  was  compensated  for  to  a  great  extent  ’oy  two  new  exhibitors — 
Ed.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow,  and  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq., 
Beech  Lawn,  Audenshaw.  Roses,  groups,  and  miscellaneous  plants 
were  arranged  with  taste  in  the  annexe,  which  serves  as  a  fine  pro¬ 
menade.  Mr.  C.  Turner  of  Slough  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  to  the 
fore  with  Roses.  Messrs.  MHntyre  of  Darlington,  Wilkes  of  Ashton-on- 
Mersey,  and  Ker  of  Aigburth  were  seen  at  their  best  in  grouping  ; 
while  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester,  have  perhaps  never  put  up  such  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  cut  flowers.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  had  a  small  collection  of 
new  and  rare  plants  and  thirty  pots  of  Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana. 
The  prize  list  was  a  very  liberal  one,  comprising  some  eighteen  silver 
cups,  fourteen  of  which  were  valued  at  10  guineas  each,  others  being 
money  prizes  of  £30,  £20,  and  £15,  with  many  more  of  exceptional 
value.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  here,  as  showing  the  energy  displayed 
by  Mr.  Findlay  in  these  great  shows,  that  during  his  thirty-five  years’ 
connection  with  the  gardens  there  has  been  offered  in  prizes  upwards 
of  £47,000, 

Class  1  was  for  the  best  collection  of  Roses  in  pots  arranged  for 
eff  jct  with  other  plants  of  a  decorative  character.  Here  Mr.  Turner 
of  Slough  took  honours  ;  his  best  plants  were  Crimson  Rambler,  La 
France,  Camille  Bernardin,  Mrs.  J.  Liing,  and  Comtesse  de  Serenye, 
these  being  arranged  in  a  natural  manner,  with  small  Palms  inter¬ 
spersed.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  second,  and  a  noted 
amateur,  Jas.  Brown,  Esq  ,  Heaton  Mersey,  being  third.  Class  2  for 
twenty  Roses  in  pots  brought  only  one  competitor,  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  who  won  the  silver  cup  presented  by  Mrs.  Rylands.  For  twelve 
Roses  in  pots  (amateurs),  the  first  prize  being  a  5-guinea  silver  cup 
given  by  Samuel  Armitage,  Esq  ,  J.P.,  and  which  was  secured  by  Jas. 
Brown,  Esq.,  for  a  meritorious  collection.  Hardy  herbaceous  and 
Alpine  plants,  although  not  profusely  flowered,  were  well  grown,  and 
in  healthy  condition,  R.  P.  Gill,  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey,  securing  the 
silver  cups  in  the  open  and  amateur  classes,  which  were  given  by  Sir 
Humphrey  de  Trafford,  Bart.,  and  James  Brown,  Esq.  ;  Messrs.  Cald¬ 
well  &  Son,  Knutsford,  and  Mrs.  Hodgkinson,  Ilaigh  Lawn,  Bowdon, 
taking  second  positions.  The  silver  cup  presented  by  Thomas  Craven, 
Esq  ,  J.P.,  for  eight  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was  easily  won  by  Mr. 
James  Cypher  with  admirable  specimens,  profusely  flowered  ;  Mr.  G. 
Wilkes,  gardener  to  Mis3  Lord,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  J.  McIntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pease,  Darlington,  third.  For  ten 
Azaleas  in  bloom  a  silver  cup  was  pre.sented  by  John  W.  Maclure,  Esq  , 
M.P.,  which  Mr.  Cypher  had  no  difficulty  in  winning  ;  the  second  prize 
went  to  Mr.  G.  Wilkes.  James  Gresham,  E-q.,  presented  a  silver  cup 
for  twelve  Pelargoniums  in  bloom,  Mr,  Turner  winning  with  well- 
flowered  plants. 

For  the  best  miscellaneous  collection  of  Orchids  in  bloom,  amateurs, 
J.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs,  was  accorded  premier 
honours,  with  almost  every  plant  of  exceptional  quality,  particularly 
striking  being  the  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas  Skinneri  alba,  Mossire,  and 
Lmlias  in  variety,  with  a  groundwork  of  Maidenhair  Fern  and  Asparagus 
plumosus  proved  very  telling.  F.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Tyntesfield,  Ashton-on- 
Mersey,  came  in  second  with  a  bold  arrangement ;  Ed.  Ashworth,  Esq., 
being  third.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Cypher 
and  Sons,  and  Heath  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were  first  and  second.  The 
former  had  Oncidium  Marshallianum  very  good,  Vandas,  Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums,  and  Dendrobium  thyrsifiorum  in  perfect  condition  ; 
the  latter  having  a  fine  plant  of  Cattleyas  Mendeli  Hardyana, 
C.  Skinneri,  profusely  flowered,  and  excellent  Lrelias.  Mr.  Cypher  was 
also  an  easy  first  for  collection  of  Cattleyas  and  Lmlias  in  bloom,  staging 
Mossife,  Mendeli,  magnifica  and  delicata,  the  purpuratas  being  the  best 
forms  of  Schiuierm,  alba  and  regina.  Thos.  Statter,  Esq  ,  Stand  Hall, 
Whitefield,  was  second,  having  Laelias  purpurata  Lindeni  and  elegans 
Statteriana  conspicuous.  The  silver  cup  in  this  class  was  given  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  Joseph  Broome,  Esq.,  J.P. 

For  a  collection  of  Cypripediums  in  bloom,  the  first  prize  being  a 
silver  cup  given  by  Wm.  Stones,  Esq.,  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq  ,  was  adjudged 
winner  with  choice  plants  of  C.  Elliottianum,  Southgatense,  Exul, 
caudatum,  Hardyanum,  and  caudatum  Wallisi.  Thos.  Statter,  Esq.,  was 
a  close  second,  Mr.  Cypher  being  third.  Mr.  Cypher  won  the  silver  cup 
given  by  the  late  Geo.  Hardy,  Esq.,  for  a  collection  of  Dendrobiums  in 
bloom,  Mrs.  Hodgkinson  being  second.  For  fifteen  Orchids  in  bloom 
for  amateurs  who  have  not  competed  before  at  these  exhibitions,  the 
silver  cup  was  given  by  Thos.  Statter,  Esq.,  and  Ed.  Ashworth,  Esq., 
came  in  first.  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.,  was  second,  having  fine  specimens.  For 
ten  specimen  Orchids  in  bloom  the  silver  cup  was  presented  by  Jno. 
Galloway,  Esq.,  J  P.,  and  won  somewhat  easily  by  Messrs.  Heath  &  Sons, 
their  best  being  Cvmbidium  Lowianum,  Cattleya  Skinneri,  and  Lrelia 
purpurata,  Mrs.  Hodgkinson  was  second  with  a  noticeable  plant  of 
Cymbidium  Lowianum.  The  silver  cup  given  by  John  Wainwright, 
Esq  ,  J.P.,  for  twenty  OrehiJs  in  bloom  w'as  awarded  to  H.  Shaw,  Esq., 
Ashton-under-Lvne  ;  the  silver  cup  for  twenty-four  Orchids  in  bloom, 
presented  by  MM.  Linden,  Brussels  going  to  F.  Hardy,  Esq.  Thos. 
Statter,  Esq.,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  hybrid  Orchids  raised  from  seed, 
the  silver  cup  being  given  by  Mrs.  Vickers.  He  staged  Cypripedium 
Aylingi,  niveum  x  ciliolare,  and  C.  Schib  ieim  splendens,  a  highly 
coloured  flower,  a  cross  between  C.  caudatum  and  Sedeni,  having  the 
habit  of  the  former  and  colour  of  the  latter. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  (amateurs)  grown  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Stretford  the  cup  was  presented  by  John  Bowden,  Esq.,  but 
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only  one  competed,  viz.,  Jno.  Hey  wood,  Eaq.  Hardy  Ferns  were 
exceptionally  good,  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  being  first,  and  R.  P. 
Gill,  Esq.,  second,  for  twenty  varieties.  In  the  open  class  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  Mr.  McIntyre  secured 
premier  honours  for  a  bold  arrangement.  Mr.  G.  Wilkes  and  Messrs. 
Ker  did  full  justice  in  the  other  positions,  their  work  finding  hosts 
of  admirers.  Extra,  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  The  Nurseries,  Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy.  In  the  corresponding  class  Mr.  Wilkes  arranged  a  striking 
group  of  flower  and  foliage  beautifully  combined,  Mrs.  Blair,  Whalley 
Range,  being  second. 

The  largest  contributor  in  the  trade  was  undoubtedly  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  their  table  being  about  60  feet  in  length,  and  comprised 
new  and  rare  Orchids  and  other  plants.  They  received  first-class 
certificates  for  Dracaena  Coullingi,  Kentia  Dumoniana,  Nepenthes 
Curtisi  superba,  Anthurium  eburneum,  Gannas  L.  E.  Baily  and 
Alphonse  Bunnier.  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.  had 
Ltelia  purpurata  in  grand  masses  and  profusely  flowered,  also  fine  Odon- 
toglossums  and  Oncidiums.  They  received  a  first-class  certificate  for 
Odontoglossum  crispum  apiculatum.  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate, 
London,  had  an  exceptionally  good  stand,  which  contained  choice  and 
rare  plants  of  Lselia  purpurata  Bella  and  Cattleyas  Mendelli,  Venus, 
Cypripedium  Aylingi  and  the  plant  of  C.  Winifred  Hollington,  which 
was  certificated.  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  were  granted  several  certificates, 
and  had  Dracrena  Sanderiana  and  D.  thaloides  for  comparison.  Messrs. 
Cowan  &  Co.,  Garston,  contributed  a  fine  arrangement ;  and  Dicksons 
(Limited),  were  to  the  fore  with  their  splendid  cut  flowers.  Miss  Hopkins, 
Mere  Cottage,  Knutsford,  also  showed  well  in  this  class  of  flowers. 
Waterer  &  Co.,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  had  a  good  collection  of  Rhododendrons. 
Mr.  James  Pike  had  Carnation  Uriah  Pike  ;  and  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros, 
exhibited  a  grand  box  of  fruits  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry,  also 
plants  in  pots.  The  usual  implements  were  staged  outside. 

At  one  o’clock  on  the  opening  day  a  very  large  number  of  gentlemen 
met  in  the  Council  Chamber  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Dean  of 
Rochester  present  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  with  a  handsome  silver  tea  and 
coffee  service  and  illuminated  address,  and  a  diamond  ring  to  Mrs. 
Findlay.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Tait,  of  Dickson,  Brown  and 
Taits,  Manchester,  who  referred  to  Mr.  Findlay’s  exceptional  ability, 
of  the  good  work  he  had  done,  and  of  the  pleasing  fact  that  the  testi¬ 
monial  had  not  originated  with  Manchester  gentlemen,  but  entirely 
with  outsiders.  The  Dean,  in  making  the  presentation,  claimed  Mr. 
Findlay  as  one  of  his  first  and  truest  friends,  expressing  the  hope  that 
he  would  be  long  spared  to  preside  over  the  gardens.  Mr.  Findlay 
thanked  all  for  their  kindness.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Dean  and  a 
similar  compliment  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  interesting  ceremony. — 
R.  P.  R. 


SOUTHAMPTON  WHITSUNTIDE  EXHIBITION. 

May  14th. 

A  EEALLY  good  exhibition,  if  not  a  large  one,  was  that  held  by  the 
Royal  Southampton  Horticultural  Society,  in  their  grounds  at  Westwood 
Park,  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  athletic  festival  on  the  above 
date.  There  were  two  classes  for  groups  arranged  for  effect.  Three 
competed  in  the  class  for  the  larger  group,  and  as  the  exhibits  possessed 
merit  a  good  display  was  the  result.  Mr.  E.  Carr,  gardener  to  W.  A. 
Gillett,  Esq.,  Fairoak  Lodge,  Bishopstoke,  was  first.  Not  only  was 
the  arrangement  most  effective  in  combination,  but  the  quality  of 
the  material  composing  it  was  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  Grandly 
grown  plants  of  various  Orchids  were  arranged  with  Palms,  Crotons, 
and  Coleus  on  a  groundwork  of  Maidenhair  Fern.  Mr.  W.  Peel, 
gardener  to  Miss  Todd,  Sidthorpe  Lodge,  Shirley,  was  second  with  a 
bright  yet  effective  arrangement  ;  Mr.  E.  Wills,  florist,  Shirley,  being 
third. 

In  the  smaller  class,  Mr.  T.  Hall,  gardener  to  the  President, 
S.  Montague,  Esq.,  M.P.,  South  Stoneham,  won  premier  honours. 
Well  grown  plants  of  Celsia  Arcturus  were  employed  with  much 
taste  and  effect  in  the  arrangement.  Gloxinias  were  admirably  shown 
by  Mr.  Carr,  who  easily  took  premier  honours,  as  also  did  he  for  six 
pot  Roses  with  well-flowered  examples  of  popular  varieties.  Spiraeas 
and  Caladiums  contributed  largely  to  the  display.  Cut  blooms  of 
herbaceous  plants  were  well  staged  by  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  florist,  Shirley, 
who  easily  secured  first  place  for  twelve  bunches.  Mr.  Carr  was  first 
for  twelve  cut  Roses  ;  and  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  W.  Perkins,  Esq., 
Portswood  Park,  second.  Miss  Kate  Golding  had  the  best  arranged 
epergne. 

Vegetables  were  most  creditably  staged  by  Messrs.  Hall,  Mitchell 
(gardener  to  J.  Willis  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey)  and 
Miles.  The  premier  collection  contained  Potatoes  Sharpe’s  Victor, 
Veitch’s  Self-protecting  Broccoli,  Wheeler’s  Cabbage,  Asparagus,  and 
Cucumbers. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  numerous.  The  most  important  in 
this  section  was  the  magnificent  group  of  shrubs.  Rhododendrons,  and 
hardy  Azaleas  in  pots,  which  occupied  half  of  one  100  feet  tent,  making 
a  grand  display,  and  reflecting  much  credit  on  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  The 
Nursery,  Bassett,  Southampton.  Mr.  Wills  staged  a  neat  group  of 
flowering  plants,  and  Mr.  Carr  had  a  splendid  bank  of  Orchids  and 
Gloxinias.  Mr.  Ladhams  sent  his  usual  fine  display  of  cut  blooms  in 
large  bunches  of  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Heuchera  sanguinea, 
Achillea  mongolica,  Saxifrages,  Phlox  setacea  varieties,  Onosma  taurica, 
Camassia  Fraseri,  and  Tulips. 

Not  the  least  interesting  was  a  collection  of  well  preserved  Apples 


and  Nuts  from  Mr.  Miles;  Wellington,  Blenheim  Orange,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Royal  Russet,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and  Flower  of  Kent  were  the 
most  noteworthy.  The  Cob  Nuts  were  marvels  of  perfection^  in 
preservation,  being  the  produce  of  1891,  1892,  and  1893.  I 

The  exhibition  on  the  whole  reflected  credit  on  all  concerned. 
The  arrangements  were,  as  they  always  are  here,  perfect  under  the 
experienced  guidance  of  the  Secretary  and  his  assistants,  Messrs. 
Fuidge  and  Dallison,  ably  aided  by  the  Committee. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Pigs. — Early  Forced,  Trees  in  Pots. — When  the  first  crop  fruit  has 
all  been  gathered  remove  the  loose  portion  of  previous  mulching  and 
supply  well  decomposed  manure,  which  will  encourage  root  action  and 
assist  the  trees  to  perfect  the  second  crop.  In  this  they  may  be  assisted 
by  top-dressings  of  chemical  manure,  applying  a  little  over  the  mulch¬ 
ing  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  If  the  trees  have  become 
infested  with  red  spider  or  scale  thoroughly  cleanse  them  by  means  of 
soapy  water  and  a  stiffish  brush,  or  apply  an  insecticide.  Use  the 
syringe  freely  twice  a  day.  Supply  water  and  liquid  manure  liberally 
at  the  roots,  not  allowing  them  to  lack  moisture  nor  giving  it  excessively, 
yet  the  supplies  must  be  adequate  and  well  sustained.  Leave  the 
second  crop  fruit  low  down  on  the  growth,  and  keep  the  points  of  the 
shoots  free  and  well  exposed  to  light. 

Planted-out  Fig  Trees. — The  first  crop  of  Figs  on  the  trees  started 
at  the  new  year  are  ripening.  Syringing  must  cease  and  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  water  or  moisture  about  the  house  be  avoided.  A  little 
air  should  be  admitted  constantly  at  the  top  of  the  house,  continuing 
this  until  the  fruit  is  perfected,  and  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable 
a  free  circulation  of  warm  air  must  be  afforded.  A  good  watering 
should  be  given  when  the  fruit  commences  ripening,  especially  where 
the  trees  are  large  and  the  root  space  limited.  The  fruit  should  be 
kept  perfectly  dry,  well  exposed,  with  its  apex  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
light,  and  be  quite  ripe  before  gathering,  unless  it  is  to  be  packed,  when 
it  must  be  gathered  a  few  days  sooner. 

Successional  Fig  Houses. — Attention  will  be  needed  in  stopping  the 
young  shoots  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf  to  induce  a  sturdy  habit  and 
shoots  at  the  right  place  and  proper  length  for  furnishing  the  trees  with 
bearing  wood  evenly  in  every  part.  Crowding,  however,  should  be 
avoided  by  removing  growths  that  cannot  have  ample  room  for 
development  and  exposure  of  the  foliage  to  light  and  air,  rubbing  off 
such  growths  early.  When  the  shoots  are  sturdy  and  short-jointed,  the 
terminals  or  extending  growths  should  not  be  stopped,  and  only  a 
judicious  number  of  the  side-shoots  be  pinched  to  form  spurs.  Strong¬ 
growing  and  long-jointed  sappy  wood  is  best  removed,  but  if  the  trees 
produce  much  of  that  they  ought  to  be  marked  for  lifting  and  root- 
pruning,  or  they  may  have  the  growth  checked  by  taking  out  a  trench 
down  to  the  drainage,  cutting  the  roots  at  about  one-third  the  distance 
from  the  stem  the  branches  cover  of  trellis.  This  will  give  a  sudden 
check,  and  the  trees  respond  by  concentrating  their  forces  on  repro¬ 
duction,  and  are  aiding  in  developing  the  fruit  by  the  fibrous  root 
action  induced.  Do  not  give  so  severe  a  check  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to 
fall,  but  when  done  judiciously  summer  root-pruning  is  better  than 
winter,  as  a  year  is  gained.  Attend  to  syringing  the  trees  twice  daily, 
and  water  abundantly  at  the  roots  as  often  as  required,  employing  weak 
liquid  manure,  especially  where  the  borders  are  small. 

Vines. — Early  Forced  Houses. — Where  the  Grapes  are  ripe  afford 
fire  heat  only  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  60°.  Admit  a 
little  air  constantly,  with  a  free  circulation  when  the  weather  is 
favourable.  Do  not  allow  the  border  to  become  dry,  but  keep  it  moist, 
and  mulch  with  rather  dry,  sweet  litter,  both  to  prevent  excess  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  keep  the  toil  from  cracking.  A  little  moisture  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  not  injurious  to  the  Grapes,  and  is  highly  beneficial  to  the 
foliage,  which  must  be  kept  clean  and  healthy.  Fumigation  may  be 
resorted  to  if  thrips  appear,  repeating  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  For 
red  spider  there  is  no  better  plan  than  the  tedious  process  of  carefully 
sponging  the  leaves  with  soapy  water,  but  phenyle  solution  in  saucers 
of  water  placed  in  the  house  is  very  distasteful  to  red  spider  and  other 
pests,  yet  it  must  not  be  used  too  strong,  or  it  will  affect  the  young 
foliage  injuriously.  It  is  also  useful  for  destroying  the  vegetating 
micro-organisms  that  produce  disease.  About  a  tablespoonful  to  a  gallon 
of  water  usually  suffices  as  a  germicide  and  insecticide  in  vapour 
forms. 

Successional  Vineries. — As  little  fire  heat  as  consistent  with  the 
steady  progress  of  the  crops  should  be  employed,  for  with  sun  heat  and 
an  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  more  real  benefit  is  gained  in  a 
week  than  in  a  month  of  dull  weather  with  the  aid  of  fires.  The  Vines 
being  in  full  growth  the  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  90°  to 
95°,  closing  the  house  at  85°,  employing  fire  heat  only  to  maintain  a 
day  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  and  to  prevent  it  falling  below  65°  at 
right,  yet  5°  less  will  do  no  harm  but  gocid  when  the  weather  is  cold. 
These  remarks  apply  only  to  Vines  in  full  growth  and  swelling  their 
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crops,  as  those  that  have  the  Grapes  approaching  ripening  should  have 
a  rather  free  circulation  of  air,  those  advanced  in  ripening  being  kept 
cooler  and  drier.  Air  should  be  admitted  very  early  in  the  morning, 
as  the  sun’s  rays  acting  powerfully  on  the  condensed  moisture  formed 
on  the  foliage  during  the  night  usually  causes  scorching,  unless  air  has 
been  previously  admitted. 

Watering  the  borders  must  be  attended  to  as  required,  not  having 
stated  times,  but  being  guided  by  the  soil’s  condition.  More  failures  are 
the  result  of  under  than  over-watering  Vines,  the  borders  being  properly 
constructed,  and  the  drainage  complete.  Water  may  be  required  twice 
a  week  in  the  case  of  Vines  restricted  to  narrow  and  shallow  borders, 
and  once  a  week  for  those  that  have  a  good  run  of  border  from  the  time 
of  thinning  the  berries  until  the  Grapes  are  changing  colour,  but  reten¬ 
tive  soils  may  only  require  water  at  fortnightly  or  three  weeks  intervals. 
This  difference  must  be  had  regard  to,  for  there  is  no  question  about  a 
sodden  soil  being  injurious  to  Grapes,  and  often  a  prolific  source  of 
shanking.  Some  loams  are  naturally  very  loose,  sandy,  or  gravelly, 
while  others  have  opening  material  added,  as  lime  rubbish,  oystershells, 
and  charcoal,  which  make  them  sieve-like.  The  consequence  is  the 
greater  need  of  water,  besides  the  danger  attending  the  finish  of  Grapes 
grown  on  such  soils  through  insufficient  supplies  of  water  leading  to 
attacks  of  red  spider  and  thin  foliage,  which  does  not  assimilate  and 
store  nearly  as  much  essential  matter  as  the  stout  leaves  on  Vines  in  a 
firm  substantial  soil  of  a  rather  retentive  nature.  Such  soil  will  require 
water  less  frequently,  but  in  no  case  must  there  be  lack  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  throughout  the  swelling  periods.  Liquid  nourishment  is  also  more 
frequently  required  by  loose  and  light  soils  than  by  compact  and  retentive 
ones.  All  will  need  top-dressings  of  some  approved  fertiliser,  three 
times  being  advisable — 1,  When  starting  the  Vines  ;  2,  when  the  Grapes 
attain  to  thinning  size  ;  and  3,  when  the  berries  commence  ripening, 
supplying  4  ozs.  per  square  yard  at  each  dressing  and  washing  in  lightly. 
If  more  stimulation  be  needed  supply  the  manure  oftener  ;  this  is 
better  than  increasing  the  quantity  each  time  and  at  long  intervals. 

Late  Holmes. — In  most  places  the  work  now  on  hand  is  considerable 
in  thinning  the  berries,  and  it  will  continue  for  some  weeks,  as  in  many 
instances  the  Vines  are  only  in  flower.  In  the  latter  case  maintain  a 
minimum  temperature  of  65°  to  70°,  5°  more  for  Muscats,  shaking  the 
Vines  twice  a  day  to  distribute  the  pollen,  which  will  be  sufficient  for 
all  but  the  shy-setters,  and  these  ought  to  be  artificially  fertilised,  going 
over  the  bunches  carefully  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush  and  supplying 
pollen  where  it  is  deficient  from  those  varieties  that  afford  it  freely.  All 
the  large  berried  and  free-setting  varieties,  such  as  Gros  Colman  and 
Gros  Guillaume,  should  be  thinned  while  they  are  in  flower,  and  with 
those  that  are  liable  to  have  closely  set  berries  it  is  advisable  to  thin 
before  the  flowers  expand,  as  a  practical  eye  can  tell  which  flower 
will  set  by  its  vigour,  and  the  removal  of  the  weaker  strengthens 
those  left  wonderfully.  While  the  Vines  are  in  flower  moderate  moisture, 
with  a  rather  free  circulation  of  warm  air,  is  desirable  ;  it  is  also  in¬ 
advisable  to  stop  or  remove  laterals  while  the  Vines  are  in  bloom,  but 
when  the  berries  are  fairly  set  remove  superfluous  laterals  and  pinch  as 
required,  both  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  concentrate  the  supplies  of 
nourishment  on  the  Grapes. 

Planting  Growing  Vines. — From  now  to  the  early  part  of  June  is  a 
good  time  to  plant  out  those  raised  from  eyes  in  February  or  March 
and  grown  in  pots  or  turves.  The  roots  need  not  be  disentangled, 
yet  turf-raised  Vines  are  better  than  potted  ones,  as  they  form  a  straight 
yet  fibrous  root,  and  are  not  so  prone  to  descend  deeply  as  those  turned 
out  of  the  pots  with  the  ball  entire.  Compact  the  soil  well  about  the 
balls  or  turves,  give  a  good  soaking  with  water  at  90°,  and  mulch  with 
about  an  inch  of  short  and  rather  lumpy  manure.  Maintain  a  rather 
humid  atmosphere,  and  shade  from  bright  sun  until  the  Vines  become 
established. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Early  Celery. — Plants  that  were  early  pricked  out  in  boxes  or 
frames  ought,  after  they  once  touch  each  other,  to  be  quickly  turned 
out  into  the  trenches  or  beds,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  they  are  sturdy 
and  can  be  moved  with  a  little  soil  about  the  roots  they  will  experience 
no  very  susceptible  check  ;  but  after  they  become  drawn  and  weakly 
they  flag  badly  after  transplanting,  and  are  very  slow  in  recovering. 
Properly  prepared  trenches  answer  well  for  the  production  of  early 
Celery  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  if  extra  fine  “sticks”  are  required 
then  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  plant  either  on  or  above  the  level. 
Trenches  are  too  cold  to  hasten  the  growth  in  June,  and  the  most  rapid 
progress  is  made  by  those  plants  on  raised  beds.  The  latter  should  be 
enclosed  by  stout  boards  and  strong  stakes,  and  solid  manure,  fresh 
loam,  charred  soil,  ashes,  lime  rubbish,  and  soot  be  freely  mixed 
with  the  ordinary  surface  soil.  Dispose  the  plants  in  this  from  16  inches 
to  18  inches  asunder,  and  see  that  they  never  become  dry  at  the 
roots.  Midseason  and  late  Celery  can  also  be  similarly  grown  to  a 
great  size,  effecting  perfect  blanching  by  means  of  sundry  bandages  of 
paper  enclosed,  if  need  be,  by  strips  of  canvas.  In  no  other  manner  can 
such  fine  and  clean  stalks  be  had. 

Prlcklng-out  Celery. — It  is  a  mistake  to  coddle  Celery  plants. 
When  pricked  out  on  beds  of  rich  manure  and  soil  enclosed  in  frames 
they  certainly  make  the  most  rapid  progress ;  but  if,  as  before  hinted, 
they  are  not  shifted  to  the  trenches  before  they  become  crowded  they 
are  very  slow  in  taking  to  their  fresh  quarters.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
hard  bottom  in  a  sunny  p’ace,  and  on  this  spread  a  layer  3  inches  thick 
of  nearly  decayed  manure  mixed  wdth  loam,  over  this  disposing  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  about  1  inch  of  fine  light  soil,  keeping  all  together  by  means 


of  boards  and  stakes.  Prick  out  the  plants  4  inches  apart  in  straight 
lines  each  way,  give  a  gentle  watering,  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine. 
When  large  enough  and  before  they  are  crowded  all  should  be  shifted  to 
the  trenches.  As  they  are  on  a  hard  bottom  they  will  move  off  cleanly, 
each  with  a  good  square  of  soil  and  roots  attached.  More  plants  for  the 
later  rows  can  also  be  pricked  out  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  with  which  is 
mixed  some  fine  manure  or  leaf  soil.  These  also  if  moved  in  good  time 
will  soon  recover  from  any  check  given. 

Preparing-  Celery  Trenches. — According  as  Broccoli,  Borecole, 
and  Brussels  Sprouts  are  cleared  off  the  ground,  and  the  old  stumps 
should  not  be  allow'ed  to  exhaust  the  ground  any  longer  than  absolutely 
necessary,  trenches  should  be  made  for  Celery.  When  prepared  thus 
early  the  soil  and  manure  have  good  time  to  become  w’ell  warmed  and 
sweetened,  added  to  which  the  planting  can  be  done  rapidly  and 
effectively  during,  it  may  be,  a  period  of  showery  weather.  To  have 
abundance  of  soil  for  banking  up  the  rows,  from  3  feet  to  4  feet 
spaces  between  the  trenches  should  be  allowed,  and  these  latter  may  be 
15  inches  or  rather  more  in  width  for  a  single  row,  and  20  inches  wide 
for  two  rows  of  plants.  If  the  space  is  limited,  then  the  plan  of  grow¬ 
ing  Celery  in  beds  may  be  tried.  In  this  case  the  trench  should  be 
5  feet  wide,  and  this  would  hold  four  rows  of  plants.  Whether  the 
trenches  shall  be  shallow  or  moderately  deep  ought  to  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil.  If  the  latter  is  heavy  and  cold  do  not  throw  out 
more  than  6  inches  of  the  top  soil,  but  if  of  medium  to  light  texture 
then  10  inches  of  it  may  well  be  removed.  Fork  good  decayed  manure 
very  freely  into  the  bottom  of  trench,  but  do  not  mix  any  clay  with  it, 
incorporating  a  little  of  the  top  soil  with  the  manure  instead.  Another 
advantage  attending  the  practice  of  preparing  the  trenches  some  time 
before  they  are  wanted  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  spaces  between  them 
can,  after  levelling,  be  very  advantageously  cropped  with  Lettuce, 
Kidney  Beans,  and  dwarf  Peas. 

Celerlac  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery. — Only  large  roots  of  this 
Celery  are  of  much  value  either  as  a  vegetable  for  salading  or  soups. 
If  not  already  done  the  plants  should  be  pricked  out  much  as  advised  for 
ordinary  Celery,  and  in  common  with  the  latter  ought  to  be  finally 
planted  out  before  they  become  very  large.  Seeing  that  it  is  the  Turnip¬ 
like  root  that  is  wanted  large  Celeriac  should  not  be  planted  in  trenches, 
but  ought  to  be  grown  quite  on  the  level,  and  a  moderately  rich  yet  firm 
root-run  is  desirable.  If  a  clear  open  piece  of  ground  cannot  be  heavily 
manured  and  dug  in  readiness  for  this  crop,  the  plan  of  closely  following 
early  Cauliflowers  may  be  tried.  If  the  ground  was  heavily  manured 
for  the  latter,  and  is  not  run  together  or  badly  trampled,  all  the  further 
preparation  needed  will  be  to  clear  it  of  stalks  and  weeds,  and  to  deeply 
hoe  the  surface. 

Iieeks.— If  these  are  wanted  extra  large,  clean,  and  early,  they 
ought  to  be  treated  much  the  same  as  Celery.  They  may  be  planted  out 
from  boxes  or  pots  in  shallow,  well  manured  trenches,  on  the  level,  or 
even  above  the  level,  and  they  can  be  much  the  most  cleanly  blanched 
by  means  of  paper  bandages.  For  ordinary  purposes  plants  obtained  by 
sowing  seed  thinly  in  the  open  will  be  quite  forward  enough  for  plant¬ 
ing  next  month,  and  these  can  be  planted  either  with  a  heavy  dibble  on 
the  level  or  in  the  trenches.  Leeks  are  not  often  touched  by  rabbits, 
and  will  succeed  well  in  cold  outside  quarters.  A  change  of  site  is  by 
no  means  imperative,  especially  if  the  ground  is  early  and  heavily 
manured,  and  dug  each  season.  Any  old  plants  left  may  be  taken  up 
with  some  soil  and  roots,  and  laid  in  behind  a  north  wall  for  future  use. 

Winter  Spinach. — This,  in  many  places,  is  rightly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  important  crops  that  can  be  grown.  A  good  bed  is 
invaluable,  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  during  the  winter  in  all  but  very 
frosty  weather,  and  yields  abundance  of  fine  succulent  leaves  in  the 
spring.  To  be  successful  with  it  the  ground  ought  to  be  well  prepared 
for  the  seed  two  months  before  it  is  time  to  sow  it.  Especially  is  this 
necessary  in  the  case  of  any  that  is  difficult  to  work,  as  well  as  those 
soils  of  a  free  working  nature  but  much  liable  to  be  infested  with  grubs. 
Give  the  preference  to  a  breadth  of  rather  high  ground,  dress  with 
manure  freely,  and  dig  roughly  and  deeply.  After  the  surface  has  been 
baked  by  sunshine,  and  then  thoroughly  moistened  by  rain,  it  will 
crumble  freely,  and  should  then  be  forked  over,  though  not  to  the 
extent  of  disturbing  the  manure  underneath.  Take  an  early  opportunity 
of  lightly  turning  the  surface,  then  finally  raking  so  as  to  be  able 
to  sow  on  or  about  the  second  and  fourth  weeks  in  August,  even  if  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry  at  the  time. 

Weeds. — A  showery  time  has  been  most  favourable  <o  the  growth 
of  these,  and  unless  checked  there  will  soon  be  a  mess.  On  dry  hot  days, 
therefore,  the  flat  hoe  should  be  freely  used  among  all  advancing  crops. 
It  is  not  merely  the  weeds  that  are  seen  that  ought  to  be  hoed  up,  but 
all  the  vacant  ground  should  be  stirred,  this  destroying  thousands  of 
newly  germinated  weeds  as  well  as  serving  to  keep  the  ground  loose  and 
open.  Surface  hoeing,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  a  good  preventive 
of  rapid  loss  of  moisture  and  consequent  cracking. 


GARDENERS’  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 
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Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  50,  Parliament  Street,  London,  W.C. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Secretary,  Mr.  A.  F,  Barron, 
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APIARIAN  NOTES. 

The  Weather. 

SiNX’E  the  thunderstorm  on  the  2nd  inst.  the  weather  has  been 
of  an  untoward  nature,  the  mean  temperature  being  about  40” 
with  north-westerly  winds,  hail  and  sleet  showers.  Pear  and 
Cherry  trees  were  shorn  of  their  beauty  in  a  single  night,  and 
Sycamore  trees  clothed  with  dense  foliage,  and  richly  adorned 
with  tassels  of  bloom,  were  stripped  of  both  ;  the  trees  so 
richly  and  fully  foliated  assumed  more  the  appearance  of  autumn 
than  the  beginning  of  summer,  the  roads  and  byways  being 
literally  covered  with  leaves.  Owing  to  the  damage  done 
to  the  trees  by  the  wind,  bees  are  deprived  of  a  supply  of 
honey  from  them,  and  their  beauty  is  gone  for  a  season.  So 
treacherous  and  destructive  has  the  “  blizzard  ”  been  on  bees,  I 
hear  from  various  quarters,  hives  which  were  expected  to  swarm 
early  in  May,  that  all  hope  is  gone  of  them  swarming  at  all.  With 
our  own  they  lay  dead  in  thousands,  and  so  reduced  are  they,  that 
with  the  exception  of  having  more  brood  in  them,  the  hives 
contained  more  bees  at  the  end  of  January.  It  appears  that  the 
severity  of  the  storm  h?s  been  local,  as  letters  from  the  south 
speak  of  mild  weather.  Those  persons  whose  bees  have  missed 
the  honey  flow  from  trees  should  feed  them  ;  but  be  careful  to 
do  so  when  it  is  not  windy. 

Early  Swarms. 

Several  swarms  occurred  a  few  miles  from  us  at  end  of  April 
and  1st  of  May,  but  the  bees  would  have  been  better  in  their  original 
hives.  It  has  been,  without  exception,  the  worst  winter  and  spring 
for  bees  I  ever  experienced  ;  having  no  other  than  last  year’s 
queens  they  manage  to  pull  through  without  dwindling  or  deposition 
of  queens  which  is  not  the  case  everywhere.  I  learn  many  queens 
have  been  deposed,  and  it  is  probable  some  of  these  early  swarms 
are  due  to  that.  All  our  hives  swarmed  too  early  last  year,  and 
too  much  subsequently  ;  I  hope  it  will  be  different  this  season. 
No  two  years  being  alike  makes  it  difficult  to  advise  or  how  to  act 
to  make  the  best  and  most  of  our  hives. 

My  prospective  plan  for  the  coming  season  is,  I  will  at  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  super  every  hive  unless  those  intended 
for  queen  rearing  as  nuclei  for  1895  and  the  moors  of  the  present 
year.  If  they  do  swarm  I  shall  not  be  disconcerted,  but  will  hive 
them  in  the  usual  way,  putting  them  together  in  twos  instead  of 
single  swarms.  Before  taking  them  to  the  Heather  I  shall  either 
strengthen  r  uclei  with  the  contents  of  the  swarm  hives  again, 
joining  the  bees  of  two  swarms,  or  adding  them  to  the  old  stocks  as 
is  most  desirable.  Should  the  season  be  a  good  one  at  the  Clover 
there  will  be  much  honey  to  take.  When  this  is  done  it  prevents 
for  a  time  any  inclination  to  swarm,  and  puts  the  bees  and  hives  in 
the  best  of  order  for  joining. 

Gathering  Honey. 

H  will  be  observed  that  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  above  plan 
the  hives  are  all  in  the  best  of  condition  for  gathering  honey  ;  but 
it  should  be  remembe.ed  the  old  stocks  must  not  on  any  account  be 
permitted  to  swarm  more  than  once.  If  at  all  possible  give  newly 
fertilised  queens  to  them  eight  clear  days  after  swarming.  If  there 
is  no  honey  to  take  previous  to  removing  them  to  the  Heather, 
gorge  the  bees  thoroughly  with  syrup  before  letting  them  run 
together.  Taking  one  year  with  another  in  this  our  variable 
climate  the  above  plan  is  safe,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  most 
profitable. 

When  isolated  cases  of  bees  under  other  circumstances  are 
reported  a  great  success  beginners  are  apt  to  follow  the  plans  out, 
buc  to  be  disappointed.  For  example,  in  1893  from  one  hive  eight 
swarms  were  issued  from  the  parent  stock,  nine  in  all.  These 
were  in  the  end  my  best  hives.  I  took  at  least  400  lbs.  of  honey 
from  them,  keeping  three  as  stocks.  Had  I  stated  the  result  with¬ 
out  details  it  would  have  created  a  desire  in  some  to  attempt  the 
same  plan,  but  instead  of  following  out  bee-keeping  on  such  lines  I 
try  to  avoid  it.  The  protracted  fine  season  favoured  it,  and  as  I 
had  an  abundance  of  empty  hives  I  took  the  advantage  of  it  as  a 
lesson  to  show  that  bees  swarming  will  gather  honey,  but  at  all 
times  one  swarm  from  each  stock  is  the  safest  towards  having 
the  most  profitable  hives,  and  with  the  least  disappointment. — 
A  Lanarkshire  Bee  keeper. 


'l;j“A11  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor  ’’  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Diseased  Rose  Tree  rollag'e(F.  C.  (7.). — The  samples  of  diseased 
Eose  tree  foliage  arrived  in  a  shrivelled,  crushed  condition.  We  are, 
therefore,  ab'e  to  discover  nothing  but  spores  and  headless  hypha  of  a 
fungus,  which  appears  to  be  those  of  Peronospora  sparsa.  If  you  will 
send  fresh  specimens  packed  with  damp  moss  secured  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  shoot  or  footstalk  of  the  leaves,  and  the  upper  part  enveloped 
in  tissue  paper — not  cotton  wool,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  examine  them 
and  give  you  the  best  assistance  in  our  power. 

Palm  Roots  above  the  Soil  (id  <?.), — It  is  not  unusual  for  a 
portion  of  the  roots  of  a  Palm  to  be  uncovered  with  soil,  especially  if  in 
a  pot,  as  the  roots  reach  the  bottom  and  force  the  plant  upwards. 
There  is  no  harm  whatever  in  an  inch  or  so  of  the  roots  being  above  the 
soil  provided  that  it  is  kept  properly  supplied  with  water,  but  when 
the  plant  is  potted  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  place  it  lower  down, 
but  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  bury  the  stem,  merely  covering  the  roots. 
Palms  like  abundance  of  light,  yet  it  is  better  to  afford  slight  shade 
from  powerful  sun. 

Smllax  (blyrslphyllum)  asparagoldes  (Reader').  —  Perhaps 
the  freest  growing  and  best  plants  are  those  raised  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  It  is  also  increased  from  cuttings  of 
the  young  side  shoots  with  a  heel  or  young  shoots  when  about  half  ripe, 
or  getting  rather  firm  at  the  base,  inserting  in  sandy  soil  surfaced  with 
sand,  placing  in  gentle  heat  and  covering  with  a  bell-glass,  and  keeping 
rather  close  and  moist  until  rooted,  then  harden  and  place  in  pots.  When 
the  plants  are  large  the  roots  or  crowns  may  be  divided  into  as  many 
parts  or  growths  as  can  be  detached  with  a  portion  of  root  to  each, 
operating  early  in  the  spring.  A  compost  of  good  loam  two  parts  and  one 
part  leaf,  with  half  a  part  of  sand,  suits  it.  It  succeeds  admirably  in  a 
'  warm  conservatory,  and  planted  out  where  the  growths  can  be  trained 
up  a  pillar  or  rafter. 

Vine  Iicaves  Rusted  (IF.  L.  B.). — We  failed  to  find  any  disease 
on  the  Vine  leaves,  though  we  examined  them  very  carefully  ;  indeed, 
there  is  only  rust,  which  is  confined  to  the  under  side  of  the  whole  of  the 
leaves  sent.  The  puckering  or  indentations  on  the  upper  surface  are 
due  to  the  contraction  on  the  lower  surface,  and  the  black  dots  on  the 
side  correspond  to  destroyed  stomata  and  adjacent  cells.  On  the  worst 
affected  leaf  the  lower  epidermis  is  actually  peeling  off,  and  a  new 
cuticle  formed  of  the  underlying  cells.  The  evil  probably  has  arisen 
from  the  sprinkling  weak  liquid  manure  on  the  brick  floor  every  evening, 
and  it  certainly  is  distinct  from  ordinary  rust  caused  by  injudicious 
ventilation.  Discontinue  the  tprinkling  with  the  manure  water,  and 
admit  air  rather  freely  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  not  so  as  to 
lower  the  temperature.  The  leaves  are  otherwise  very  healthy  and  of 
good  texture.  The  hairs  of  the  leaves  are  in  some  cases  crippled,  which 
also  points  to  an  overdose  of  ammonia.  Brick  floors  should  not  be 
sprinkled  with  liquid  manure  so  often  as  soil,  as  borders  absorb  it,  and 
the  danger  is  not  so  great. 

Strawberry  Plants  Unfruitful  —  Crushing  Bones  —  Goose¬ 
berry  Suckers  (T.  A.). — 1,  Strawberries  planted  late  last  autumn 
and  failing  to  flower  at  all  this  season,  should  not  be  thrown  away  as 
useless,  for  last  year  was  not  favourable  to  the  plants,  and  being  weak 
and  late  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their  not  flowering  this  season.  It 
ii  likely  they  will  produce  fruit  freely  another  year,  as  they  will  have 
time  to  make  and  mature  a  good  growth  and  crowns.  The  only  danger 
is  in  their  being  runners  in  the  first  instance  from  unfruitful  plants. 
2,  There  is  no  mill  that  we  are  aware  for  grinding  bones  for  borne  use 
on  a  small  scale,  but  they  are  often  broken  quite  small  with  a  heavy 
hammer  on  an  old  millstone  or  anvil,  and  used  for  mixing  with  soil. 
Some  persons  place  the  bones  in  a  tub  outdoors,  placing  fine  loam  at 
the  bottom,  then  a  layer  of  bones,  cover  them  with  wood  ashes,  and 
so  on  in  alternate  layers  until  the  tub  is  full.  The  whole  should  be 
kept  moist,  just  as  much  water  being  used  as  the  ashes  and  bones  will 
absorb.  3,  The  suckers  of  the  Gooseberries  will  hardly  make  growth 
enough  this  year  for  fruiting  next  season,  but  everything  depends  upon 
their  size  and  the  treatment  they  are  given.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  as 
good  as  cuttings,  but  they  may  be  used,  only  detach  with  good  roots  in 
the  autumn,  and  cut  out  all  the  buds  on  the  stems  below  ground. 
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Winter  IVIotli  Caterpillar  —  Xtimewasblng:  Fruit  Tree 
Stems  Ql/iquirery — The  description  corresponds  with  the  winter  moth 
caterpillar,  and  another  characteristic  is  that  it  has  a  “  looping  ”  gait. 
It  is  quite  safe  to  dress  the  stems  of  fruit  trees  with  a  wash  formed  of 
lime,  which  should  be  slaked  in  a  bucket,  and  enough  water  afterwards 
added  to  form  a  thin  wash,  and  a  little  soot  being  mixed  with  it,  its 
colour  will  not  be  so  objectionable  in  appearance.  Such  mixtures  ought  to 
b  e  applied  in  the  winter  or  preferably  autumn,  as  it  will  then  act  better, 
and  not  be  so  likely  to  impede  the  evaporation,  which,  however,  is  very 
email  from  old  bark,  and  far  less  harm  would  be  done  than  by  the  scale. 

Carrot  Fly  and  blagrg'ot  (^Amateur'). — You  desire  to  know  “  some¬ 
thing  about  the  Carrot  fly  and  maggot.”  The  fly  hardly  measures  half 
an  inch  across  the  wings  when  they  are  e.xpanded  ;  it  is  almost  black  or 
blackish-green  (hence  occasionally  called  the  Negro),  with  transparent 
wings,  head  and  legs  reddish-yellow.  Of  this  there  appear  to  be  two  or 
three  broods  during  the  summer  season,  the  first  deposition  of  eggs 
taking  place  about  the  end  of  May  or  in  June,  these  flies  being  produced 
from  larvre  or  pupre  that  have  lived  through  the  winter.  Like  others  of 
the  group,  the  larvm  or  maggot  is  legless,  having  a  sharp  head  and  a 
blunt  tail,  which  has  just  above  it  two  raised  plates  that  aid  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  insect  as  it  forms  its  borrows  or  galleries  ;  the  surface  is 
smooth,  shiny,  and  pale  yellow.  The  different  forms  of  the  insect  are 
represented  in  the  engraving  (fig.  61).  Young  speciaiens  of  this  pest 


FIG.  61. — CARROT  FLY  AND  LARViE. 

1,  2,  and  3,  Larva?  natur.al  size  and  magnified;  4,  infested  Carrot;  5  and  G,  pupfe  ; 

7  and  8,  Carrot  Fly,  natural  size  and  magnified. 

are  numerous  during  June,  and  from  that  date  until  the  last  Carrots  are 
pulled  in  the  autumn  maggots  are  to  be  found  where  preventive  means 
have  not  been  taken  ;  and  even  after  the  Carrots  have  been  removed 
some  will  subsist  upon  the  fibrous  roots  left  in  the  soil,  hence  the 
advisability  of  clearing  the  ground  thoroughly  about  November,  well 
digging  and  dressing  with  gas  lime  where  the  fly  has  occurred.  Dressing 
with  sand  that  has  been  moistened  by  the  addition  of  spirits  of  tar  or 
creosote  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  several  gardeners  (a  gallon 
is  said  to  saturate  sufficient  sand  for  rods)  ;  this  may  either  be 
forked-in  during  the  autumn,  or  laid-in  at  the  time  of  sowing. 

Tomato  Plants  Flagrgrlng'  (X.  Y.  X). — The  plant  marked  No.  6  is 
attacked  at  the  roots  and  in  the  stem,  just  above  the  soil  and  extending 
upwards  about  3  inches,  by  eel  worm,  there  not  being  as  yet  any  eggs  or 
traces  thereof  ;  but  the  pests  have  penetrated  the  bark  tissues,  and 
caused  their  destruction.  This  parasite  causes  swellings  on  the  roots 
and  stems  near  the  collar,  and  is  a  worse  enemy  than  the  root-knot 
eelworm  (Heterodera  radicola),  through  ulcerating  the  stem  of  the 
plant  attacked,  and  causing  its  earlier  and  sudden  collapse.  The  plant 
No.  1  also  Is  attacked  by  the  blunt-stern  eelworm  (Tylenchus  obtusus), 
which  is  shorter  than  T.  devastatrix.  The  latter  also  attacks  the  stems 
of  many  plants,  likewise  the  leaves.  It  is  difficult  to  apply  anything 
that  will  reach  the  eelworms  inside  the  stems  above  ground,  but  they 
might  be  wrapped  with  damp  moss  loosely  to  a  height  of  about  3  inches 
or  soil  placed  about  them,  yet  it  is  better  to  use  the  moss,  even  if  soil  be 
afterwards  used.  To  eradicate  the  pests  is  the  chief  thing,  and  that  may 
usually  be  effected  by  watering  the  plants  or  wetting  the  whole  soil  and 
mossed  part  of  the  stems  with  soluble  phenyle,  quarter  of  a  pint  to 
4  gallons  of  water.  Soluble  phenyle  may  be  obtained  of  chemists  in 
bottles  from  6d.  to  2s.  6d.,  “Little’s”  being  a  special  preparation,  and 
the  one  advised  to  be  used,  as  it  is  non-poisonous  and  not  corrosive. 
Larger  quantities  are  sold  in  drums  at  7s.  Gd.  per  gallon,  or  half-gallon 
tins  43.  each.  At  the  strength  named  it  will  not  do  the  plants  any 
harm,  but  as  plants  differ  in  hardiness  or  endurance,  we  advise  your 
trying  it  on  a  few,  and  ascertaining  what  effect  it  has,  then  you  can 
use  your  judgment  accordingly.  It  will  not  sterilise  the  soil  like 
carbolic  acid,  but  is  almost  certain  to  effect  a  vigorous  growth,  and  if 
the  plants  are  not  too  far  gone  it  will  generally  prove  as  destructive  to 
the  eelworms  as  profitable  to  the  plants. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(^G.  A.").  —  1,  Cerasus  (Prunus)  padus,  Bird  Cherry  ;  2,  a  Lonicera, 
species  unrecognisable  ;  3,  Sparmanniaafricana  ;  4,  Fuchsia  procumbens  ; 
5,  Anthericum  variegatum  ;  G,  specimen  insufficient,  must  have  flower. 
(^J,  J.  S.). — (Enanthe  crocata,  the  Hemlock  Dropwort.  It  is  a  deadly 
poison  to  both  men  and  animals.  (^W,  Lamb'), — Apparently  Heuchera 


sanguinea.  It  is  necessary  to  have  better  specimens  to  identify  plants. 
(Aw  Old  Sicbscvibei-). — 1,  Eucalyptus  globulus;  2,  specimen  insuffi¬ 
cient  ;  3,  Hibiscus  sinensis  ;  4,  send  when  in  flower  ;  5,  Celsia  cretica  ; 
6,  a  Francoa,  cannot  identify  species  without  flowers.  (E.  A'.). — Laelia 
Brassavola  Digbyana.  (P.  J.  A  ). — 1,  A  form  of  Cattleya  Mendeli ; 
2,  Cereus  grandiflorus  Maynardi,  flower  fallen  ;  3,  possibly  Salvia 
pilantha  ;  4,  Linum  angustifolium  ;  5,  specimen  insufficient,  send  when 
in  flower. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.—  May  16th 

The  holidays  as  usual  have  paralysed  trade,  and  with  fiuec  weather  supplies  have 
been  heavy. 

FRUIT. 

a.  d.  s. 

Apples,  per  bushel  .. 

Tafmaniau,  per  case  .. 

Cobs  . 

Grapes,  new,  per  lb.  . . 

Lemous,  case  , .  . . 


Asparagus,  per  bundle 
Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb. 


a. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

..  2 

6  to  10 

0 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

6 

0  to 

18 

0 

..  8 

0 

12 

0 

Plums,  per  half  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  . . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

..  2 

0 

3 

0 

Strawberries  per  lb.,  morn- 

0 

15 

0 

ing  gathered . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

..  2 

0  to  5 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet  .. 

0 

9  to 

1 

0 

..  1 

0 

1 

3 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Carrots,  bunch . 

„  new,  bunch  . .  . 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . 

Celery,  bundle . 

Coleworts,  dozen  bunches 
Cucumbers,  dozen  ..  . 

Endive,  dozen  . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE 
Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 


Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  ..  1 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays..  ..  0 

Bluebells,  dozen  bunches  1 
Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  ..  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  . .  1 

Cowslips,  dozen  bunches..  1 

Eucharis,  dozen . 2 

Gardenias,  per  dozen  . .  1 

Iris,  dozen  blooms  . .  . .  0 

Lilac  (French)  per  bunch  2 
Lily  o£  Valley,  doz.  sprays  0 
„  „  doz.  bnchs.  4 

Lilium  candidum,  dozen 

bunches; . 12 

Lilium  candidum,  dozen 

blooms . 0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per  doz.  2 
Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

bunches . 4 

1 
3 

1 
2 


to 


0  IS  0 


Marguerites,  12  bunches 
Mignonette,  12  bunches  .. 
Myosotis  or  Forget-me- 
nots,  dozen  bunches 
Narciss,  various,  doz .  bnchs. 


Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

Scorzonera,  bundle  . .  . . 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

Spinach,  bushel . 

Tomatoes .  per  lb . 

Turnips,  bunch . 

„  new,  bunch..  ,. 
PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 


Orchids,  per  dozen  blooms 
Pansies,  dozen  bunches  . . 
Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches . 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

sprays  . 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 
Roses  (indoor),  dozen 
„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . . 
„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  .. 

Roses  (French),  per  dozen 
Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

per  dozen . 

Roses,  Marechal  Neil,  pet 

dozen  . 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms. . 
Tulips,  dozen  blooms 
Violets,  Parme  (French), 

per  bunch . 

Violets  (French),  per 

bunch  . 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches.. 


3  0 
0  0 


0  8 


0  0 
3  0 
1  0 
II  4 
0  10 


8.  d.  s.  d. 
1  0  to  9  0 
10  2  0 


6  0 

4  0 

0  6 
(  0 
1  0 
1  0 
2  0 
1  0 

1  G 

1  6 
0  6 
0  3 

2  0 


1  0 
2  6 


9  0 

G  0 

1  0 

9  0 
2  0 

3  0 

4  (I 
2  6 

2  0 

5  0 
1  0 
0  6 

3  6 


1  6 

4  0 


s. 

6 

6 

18 

5 

18 

G 


Arbor  Vitae  (golden)  dozen 
Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 
Aspidistra,  per  dozen 
Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 
Azaleas,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

Cineraria,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

Dracmna  terminals,  per 

dozen . 18 

Dracsena  viridis,  dozen  . .  9 

Ericas,  per  dozen  . .  . .  9 

Euonymus,  var.,  dozen  ..  G 
Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen  6 
Ferns,  111  variety,  dozen  ..  4 

,,  (small)  per  hundred  4 
Ficus  elastica,  each  . .  . .  1 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each  2 
Fuchsia,  per  dozen  . .  . .  G 

Genista,  per  dozen  ..  6 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen  . .  6 


PLANTS  IN  POTS 

d.  s.  d. 

0  to  12  0 


12  0 
36  0 
10  6 
30  0 
9  0 

42  0 
24  0 
24  0 
18  0 
24  0 


IP 

8 

7 


10  0 
9  0 
12  0 
9  0 


Hydrangea,  per  dozen 

Ivy  Geraniums . 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 
Lobelia,  per  dozen  , .  . . 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  . . 
Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . . 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

Musk,  per  dozen . 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

Nasturtiums,  per  dozen  .. 
Palms,  in  var..  each  ..  .. 

„  (specimens)  ..  .. 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen  . 

scarlet,  per  doz. 
Roses,  various,  per  dozen . . 

„  (Fairy),  per  dozen.. 
Spirasas,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

Stocks,  per  dozen 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
9  0  to  18  0 


6  0 
15  0 
4  0 

3  0 
6  0 
6  0 

4  0 
6  0 
1  6 
1  0 

21  0 
9  0 
4  0 
12  0 
9  0 
6  0 
3  0 


9  0 
30  0 
6  0 

4  0 
12  0 

9  0 
G  0 
9  0 
6  0 
15  0 
G3  0 
18  0 
G  0 
36  0 
12  0 
12  0 

5  0 


Roots  in  variety  for  planting  out,  in  boxes  or  by  the  aozen. 


SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

Much  that  is  vague  and  misleading  has  been  advanced  in 
support  of  the  popular  cry  for  small  holdings,  simply  because 
the  true  value  of  such  holdings  in  the  economy  of  land  manage¬ 
ment  is  not  generally  understood  When  it  is  we  have  no 
doubt  that  much  more  respect  will  be  accorded  to  landlords 
under  whose  generous  fostering  care  so  much  good  work  has 
been  done.  In  holding  out  a  helping  hand  to  workmen 
employed  upon  their  estates  they  have  enabled  the  men  to 
help  themselves  by  dint  of  thrift  and  industry.  The  best  men 
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are  always  eager  to  avail  ttemselves  of  an  offer  of  a  plot  of 
land.  In  this,  as  in  everytbirg,  example  tells  ;  otliers  follow 
their  lead,  and  insensibly  become  better  men  than  they  ever 
could  have  been  without  such  an  incentive  to  exertion ;  as  they 
grow  keen  in  their  efforts  and  in  self-respect  they  become 
better  workmen,  and  more  valuable  to  their  employers.  As  an 
example  of  this,  the  editor  of  the  “  Land  Agents’  Record”  gave 
an  instance  last  year  of  a  farm  of  150  acres  which  fell  in  hand, 
and  which  the  owner  decided  to  let  out  in  allotments.  It 
was  divided  into  plots  of  1  acre.  In  the  course  of  years  the 
more  thrifty  energetic  men  became  tenants  of  two,  three,  or 
more  plots,  one  of  them  at  the  last  inspection  actually  farming 
12  acres.  Careful  inquiry  proved  that  every  plot  of  the  land 
■was  being  farmed  at  a  profit,  and  on  inquiring  of  a  large 
neighbouring  farmer  whether  the  fact  of  these  men  holding 
allotments  militated  against  their  usefulness  as  farm  labourers, 
he  replied,  “  They  are  the  best  men  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  can  ditch,  hedge,  stack,  thatch,  plough,  and  do  everything 
as  it  ought  to  be  done  ;  and  I  assure  you  they  are  the  very  men 
who,  as  labourers,  give  the  farmer  the  best  value  for  his  money.” 

Another  and  even  more  remarkable  example  is  to  be  found 
upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Harris,  Halwill  Manor,  near 
Beaworthy,  in  North  Devon.  On  this  estate,  acquired  some 
twenty-two  years  ago,  encouragement  to  hire  land  was  held 
out  to  the  cottagers;  those  who  desired  to  do  so  had  land 
adjoining  their  cottages  allotted  to  them,  and  cow  houses  were 
built  for  them.  The  first  trials  were  so  successful  that  the 
scheme  extended  till  there  were  twenty  small  holdings  upon  the 
estate,  only  one  failure  having  to  be  recorded  during  some 
eighteen  years.  During  that  time  some  of  the  holdings  have 
grown  from  3  or  4  to  20  acres,  in  one  exceptional  instance  to 
upwards  of  40  acres.  What  is  perhaps  even  more  remarkable 
is  the  fact  that  most  of  He  additional  acreage  was  moorland, 
brought  into  such  excellent  cultivation  by  the  tenants  that 
really  profitab’e  crops  are  grown. 

About  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  Halwill  Manor  we  were 
well  acquainted  with  many  small  plots  which  had  been  wrested 
from  the  wild  waste  of  Ashdown  Forest,  in  Sussex,  by  the 
“  Foresters.”  Outside  the  enclosures  was  a  wild  growth  of 
Gorse,  Heather,  and  Bracken  ;  inside  was  flourishing  pasture, 
vegetables,  and  fruit,  ■vv’on  from  the  apparently  sterile  land  by 
the  industry  of  workmen  mainly  employed  upon  farms  adjoining 
the  forest. 

At  Halwill  most  of  the  tillage  appears  to  have  been  wisely 
confined  to  the  cultivation  of  enough  land  for  the  home  supply 
of  vegetables  and  for  the  production  of  Oats  and  roots  for  the 
live  stock.  The  remainder  of  the  land  is  in  gra-s,  part 
temporary  and  part  permanent  pasture  ;  butter,  poultry,  and 
pigs  being  the  produce  for  sale.  Th's  has  been  well  done.  As 
most  of  tbe  land  is  in  gra«s  there  is  but  little  labour,  and  the 
women  are  able  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to  cows,  pigs» 
and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  dairy,  while  the  men  are  away  at 
their  daily  employment  upon  the  large  holdings  of  the  estate. 

A  kindly  spirit  of  co-operation  prevails  among  this  interesting 
and  instructive  group  of  small  holders.  They  assist  each  other 
upon  occasions  in  getting  through  extra  work,  and  one  of  them 
has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  dealer,  to  the  general  profit  and 
convenience,  as  he  purchases  the  butter  and  poultry  and  dis¬ 
poses  of  it  at  neighbouring  towns.  He  began  as  a  day  labourer, 
saved  enough  money  to  purchase  a  cow,  was  allowed  to  hire 
enough  land  for  its  maintenance,  then  went  steadily  on  till 
he  hid  quite  a  herd  of  cattle,  some  sheep  and  pigs,  hired  the 
defunct  public-house,  turned  it  into  a  shop,  and  became  a 
thriving  dealer. 

In  all  this  progress  the  fostering  influence  of  a  generous  land¬ 
lord  has  told.  Without  it  the  thing  would  have  been  impossible ; 
with  it  small  holdings  are  a  success,  full  and  entire.  The  rents 
are  for  arable  land  12s.  to  15s.  per  acre,  for  pasture  SOs  to  50s  , 
and  for  moorland  5s.,  the  landlord  paying  tithes,  rates  and  taxes. 
For  cottagers  with  really  useful  gardens  and  outbuild  ngs  the 
rent  is  £4  to  £8  a  year,  according  to  size.  This  appears  to  be  a 


judicious  arrangement,  for  by  making  the  tenant  only  liable  for 
rent  much  complication  is  avoided. 

To  make  such  a  scheme  really  successful  there  must  be 
regular  employment  for  most  of  the  men  It  has  been  found  that 
those  having  holdings  of  only  three  cr  four  acres  require, 
practically,  full  employment,  only  an  occasional  day  or  two 
being  wanted  for  pressing  home  work ;  others  having  20  acres 
can  give  about  half  their  time  to  other  work ;  and  the  man  of 
40  acres,  with  a  moderate  family,  has  his  hands  full  and  can  do 
well  That  the  conditions  or  advantages  at  Halwill  are  some¬ 
what  exceptional  must  also  be  remembered.  The  existence 
of  moorland  rendered  it  possible  for  the  men  to  hire  acre 
a'^tcr  acre  and  so  extend  their  holdings  indefinitely.  It  was 
obviously  to  the  landlord’s  advantage  to  encourage  this.  Before 
it  was  rec'aimed  it  was  let  at  5s.  an  acre,  after  reclamation  it 
became  worth  from  10s  up  to  40s.  an  acre,  so  that  the  rever¬ 
sionary  value  of  the  property  is  constantly  improving.  But  he 
has  no  intention  of  tailing  advantage  of  the  men’s  thrift  and 
industry.  He  has  offered  all  of  them  leases  for  their  lives,  but 
not  one  of  them  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  advantage 
of  this  offer ;  they  have  perfect  reliance  upon  the  landlord's 
promise  that  they  will  not  be  disturbed  as  long  as  they  live  if 
they  continue  industrious  and  pay  the  rent  regularly. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Some  pasture  which  came  in  hand  last  Lady  Day  has  been  set  in 
order  for  the  season  so  far  as  was  possible.  The  late  tenant  had  no 
written  agreement,  but  it  was  understood  that  he  was  to  keep  up  fences, 
gates,  and  ditches,  and  keep  the  land  in  good  order.  None  of  these 
things  were  well  done,  and  we  have  had  fences  repaired,  ditches  scoured, 
a  set  of  new  field  gates  and  wickets,  and  a  dressing  of  chemical  manure 
on  the  pasture.  A  lot  of  ant  hills  must  be  left  till  the  autumn,  but 
Thistles  can  and  are  being  dealt  with  now.  The  local  custom  is  to  cut 
them  off  with  a  scythe  once  during  the  summer,  just  as  though  such  pests 
were  a  chronic  evil  to  be  made  the  best  of.  Our  idea  is  to  root  them 
up,  and  so  destroy  them  altogether  ;  this  is  being  done  while  the  land 
is  softened  by  rain,  so  that  the  work  can  be  got  through  easily  and 
quickly.  Some  beds  of  Nettles  will  also  be  uprooted  and  destroyed — 
not  left,  as  hitherto,  year  after  year  to  cumber  the  land  and  make  work. 

The  field  gates  are  exceptionally  strong.  They  have  the  tops  and 
ends  of  oak,  with  bars  and  braces  of  pitch  pine,  all  bolted  together  with 
screw  bolts  having  nuts  screwed  on.  The  gate  irons  are  made  to  impart 
additional  strength  by  holding  the  top  and  ends  together.  The  fastening 
is  the  old  upright  spring  and  catch,  which  in  our  opinion  is  the  best  of 
all,  as  it  does  not  get  out  of  order  if  the  gate  drops  a  bit,  and  is  equally 
handy  to  open  whether  one  is  walking  or  riding.  The  gates  cost  with  a 
set  of  irons  and  a  spring  and  catch  20s.  9d.,  a  pair  of  posts  of  American 
pitch  pine  cost  IBs.  6d.,  or  the  whole  thing  complete  for  £1  lls.  3d. 

If  there  is  a  choice,  by  all  means  keep  sheep  off  luxuriant  pasture 
now,  and  have  them  in  folds  on  Rye,  Sainfoin,  or  Lucerne,  as  they 
invariably  thrive  better  on  such  sound  food.  A  diet  consisting  entirely 
of  young  grass  is  so  relaxing  that  the  strongest  hoggets  kept  upon  it 
suffer  severely  from  scour.  The  considerable  advance  in  value  of  sheep 
should  be  an  incentive  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for  them.  Look  closely 
after  every  case  of  foot  rot,  it  always  yields  to  persistent  kindly  treat¬ 
ment.  All  bad  cases  should  have  attention  three  or  four  times  a  week. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamden  Squahb,  London. 

Lat.51°  32' 40"  N.  :  Lon?.  0°  S'  0"  W.;  Altitude.  Ill  feet 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

Rain. 

1894. 

May. 

1  Barometer 

1  at  32°,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In  eh  9. 

Sunday  . . 

6 

29-798 

54-3 

46-8 

S.W. 

50-4 

62-2 

45-8 

97-9 

38-0 

Monday  . . 

7 

29-858 

54-7 

48-2 

w. 

50  8 

64-6 

40-4 

115-8 

33-4 

_ 

Tuesday  . . 

8 

30-043 

56-1 

5  -2 

S.W. 

51-7 

60-8 

43-9 

92-9 

37-4 

_ 

Wednesday 

9 

29-859 

53-8 

48-2 

s. 

51-9 

60-0 

50-1 

98-9 

46-0 

0-094 

Thursday  . . 

10 

29-801 

54-8 

49-7 

s. 

50-9 

58-6 

41-1 

103-9 

33-6 

0-414 

Friday 

11 

29'8-<0 

53-4 

49-1 

s  w. 

50-1 

58-4 

40-3 

80-4 

31-9 

0-218 

Saturday  . , 

12 

29-949 

50-0 

47-3 

N.W. 

50-2 

68-5 

48-1 

97-8 

45-0 

— 

29.884 

53-9 

48*5 

50-9 

60-4 

44-2 

98-2 

37-9 

0  726 

REMARKS. 


6th. — Generally  sunny,  but  cloudy  at  times  in  afternoon ;  bright  night. 

7th. — Occasionally  cloudy  in  morning,  but  bright  sunshine  almost  throughout. 

8th. — Occasional  bright  sunshine,  but  frequently  overcast,  and  at  times  threatening. 

9th. — Generally  overcast,  with  rain  from  3.35  p.m.  to  6  p.m,  and  in  evening. 

10th.— Bright  sunshine  early,  and  occasional  gleams  in  the  day,  but  generally  overcast, 
and  frequent  heavy  showers. 

11th. — Bright  sun  early :  overcast  from  9  A.M.,  heavy  rain  from  2  P.M.  to  5  P.M.,  and 
showers  later. 

12th.— Drizzle  early,  and  overcast  till  noon,  lovely  afternoon,  and  almost  cloudless 
after  3  P.M. 

Temperature  still  ne  r  the  mean,  rain  rather  abeve  it.— C.  J.  SVMCXS. 


May  24,  1894. 
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WRITING  in  advance  of  the  Summer  Show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  we  cannot  but  regret  the  sudden 
departure  in  the  weather,  from  bright  sunshine  and  pleasant 
breezes  of  a  week  ago  to  harsh  dry  chilling  easterly  winds  of  an 
altogether  discomforting  character,  A  continuance  of  such 
shivering  conditions  must  of  necessity  prejudice  the  Show  both  in 
respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  flowers  and  music  by  visitors, 
and  the  risk  of  injury  to  choice  and  valuable  plants,  for  it  is  the 
rule  for  the  choicest  and  the  best  to  be  displayed  on  the  occasions 
of  the  Society’s  Shows  in  the  Temple  Gardens  on  the  famous 
Thames  Embankment.  We  are  hoping  for  a  change  of  a  favour¬ 
able  nature,  as  only  summer-like  days  are  wanting  to  make  the 
event  a  brilliant  success. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  summer  exhibitions  it  was  a  stroke  of 
fortune  that  placed  the  disposal  of  such  an  admirable  site — some 
4  acres  of  lawn  not  altogether  treeless — in  the  centre  of  the  largest 
city  in  the  world  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  appreciate  too  highly  the  favour  granted  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  the  privilege  afforded  a 
favour  was  conferred  not  only  on  the  Society,  but  the  citizens, 
who  were  thus  enabled  to  inspect  and  enjoy  the  richest  floral 
treasures  the  country  could  supply  and  display  in  the  most  easily 
accessible  position  in  London.  It  was  not  without  some  misgivings 
that  the  grant  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  cherished  lawn,  which 
it  was  feared  would  be  injured  in  the  preparations,  and  by  the 
concourse  of  visitors,  and  so  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  special 
care  that  was  taken,  and  the  flooring  of  all  the  tents  and  approaches 
thereto  with  boards.  This  was  a  work  of  some  magnitude,  the 
lawn  covered  probably  exceeding  30,000  square  feet ;  but  it  proved 
a  wise  precaution,  for  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first  of  these  shows,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  on  the  opening 
day,  and  showers  were  frequent  on  the  second,  yet  no  damage  was 
done,  the  turf  being  as  smooth  and  fresh  as  ever  when  the  pro¬ 
tection  was  removed.  This  immunity  from  injury  smoothed  the 
way  for  the  future,  and  fortunately,  except  on  one  other  occasion, 
the  best  flower  show  weather  has  prevailed. 

Each  year  the  exhibits  have  been  more  numerous  than  before, 
or  would  have  been  if  space  could  have  been  found  for  them. 
This,  great  as  it  was,  being  inadequate,  led  to  the  crushing  and 
crowding  of  plants,  not  a  few  collections  being  spoiled  in  effect  by 
huddling.  Last  year  the  show  was  a  veritable  crush  of  plants, 
flowers  and  people.  This  year  an  additional  marquee  is  provided, 
yet  the  crowding  of  exhibits  will  perhaps  be  as  noticeable  as  ever  ;  j 
and  of  visitors,  too,  should  the  bitter  winds  depart  and  clouds 
disperse.  Then  shall  we  have  a  brilliant  scene. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  number  of  plants  cannot  be  better 
adapted  to  the  space  at  disposal.  It  is  often  said  that  great  shows 
cannot  be  had  without  large  money  prizes.  This  may  be  so  in  the 
provinces,  but  is  not  so  at  the  Temple.  Here,  without  money 
prizes,  the  clamour  has  been  for  more  space,  and  because  this 
could  not  be  apportioned  in  many  instances,  more  plants  were 
crowded  in  than  could  be  properly  displayed.  Perhaps  the 
disappointments  of  various  exhibitors  could  be  mitigated,  if  not 
prevented,  if  the  conditions  relating  to  space  were  more  precise. 
Experience  has  been  gained  now  to  enable  something  like  a 
definite  extent  of  tabling  to  be  apportioned,  or  limits  prescribed 
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that  should  not  be  exceeded,  without  the  least  fear  of  vacant  areas 
occurring  under  the  long  stretches  of  canvas.  The  desire  to  exhibit 
the  most  and  the  best  at  shows,  where  all  the  “  best  people  ”  attend, 
is  so  great  that  all  possible  space  that  can  be  found  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  is  sure  to  be  occupied. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  money  prizes  at  all.  Wealthy  amateurs 
are  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  cups  and  medals  that  they  win  so 
well,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  professional  horticulturists. 
The  latter  look  very  naturally  and  properly  to  a  greater  dispersion 
of  plants  and  flowers  that  a^e  provided  by  their  enterprise  and 
skill.  Such  shows  as  those  under  notice  are  brilliant  emporiums  of 
all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  rare  in  the  floral  world.  The 
bringing  together  of  the  treasures  shows  how  great  are  the 
resources  of  the  providers,  and  also  how  great  the  admiration  for 
what  they  find  it  necessary  to  display  for  meeting  the  constantly 
increasing  demand.  It  is  the  same  on  the  continent.  The  great 
shows  there  are  not  the  result  of  large  money  prizes.  Amateurs 
exhibit  because  they  derive  pleasure  from  doing  so,  and  also  afford 
pleasure  to  others  ;  while  professionals  find  it  advantageous  to  be 
represented  by  the  best  productions  of  their  skill.  Yet  their 
shows  and  ours  are  wholly  different.  Abroad  we  find  magnificent 
Palms  and  such-like  plants,  with  fine  flowering  specimens,  yet 
(Orchids  apart)  in  limited  variety,  and  all  displayed  with  con¬ 
summate  taste  to  make  a  magnificent  spectacle.  Still,  we  do  not 
find  at  shows  abroad  any  approach  in  numbers,  quality,  or  variety 
to  the  popular  garden  and  greenhouse  flowers  that  are  displayed  at 
great  exhibitions  at  home. 

But  our  continental  friends  make  the  most  of  what  they  bring 
together,  while  we  do  not.  Their  shows  are  picturesque — ours 
are  formal ;  and  perhaps  the  most  formal  of  all  are  those  arranged 
in  the  Temple  Gardens.  There  appears  no  help  for  this.  It 
seems  to  be  a  question  of  making  the  huge  canvas  tents  to  fit  the 
space,  and  the  collections  of  plants  to  fit  the  tents.  If  it  could  be 
otherwise — if  a  sufficiently  extensive  covered  area  could  be  found 
for  displaying  to  the  best  possible  advantage  the  wealth  of  plants 
and  flowers  we  have  at  disposal,  we  might  produce  a  floral  spectacle 
that  could  not  be  excelled  in  magnitude,  splendour,  and  diversity 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  Last  year  a  visitor  came  direct  from  the 
Paris  show  to  our  display  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  “in  numbers,  richness,  variety,  and  value  of 
plants,  our  exhibition  was  overwhelming  ;  but  for  taste  in  effect 
and  picturesqueness  it  sank  very  low  in  comparison,  and  he  could 
only  regard  it  as  a  great  show  spoiled  by  cramming.”  Those  who 
have  seen  great  continental  exhibitions  in  Paris,  Ghent,  and  such 
an  one  as  was  provided  at  Antwerp  last  week,  could  not  in  the  least 
be  surprised  at  the  remarks  cited.  We  do  not  make  the  best  nor 
the  most  of  our  material,  nor  is  it  cossible  to  do  so  in  a  series  of 
isolated  tents.  But  even  in  these  the  massing  is  commonly  over¬ 
done  ;  a  less  number  of  plants,  of  a  distinctly  superior  character, 
would,  in  many  instances,  make  a  more  meritorious  display  than  by 
the  habit  of  packing  so  many  together,  which  largely  prevails, 
though  we  are  not  without  hope  of  seeing  some  improvement  in 
the  great  show  now  in  preparation. 

Except  in  the  artistic  association  of  plants,  however,  we  have 
no  desire  to  point  to  the  superiority  of  collections  of  one  country 
over  another.  The  world  is  placed  under  tribute  for  furnishing 
the  richest  and  rarest  plants  obtainable,  and  it  is  only  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  best  examples  of  culture  from  various  countries 
that  the  full  beauty  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  be  demon¬ 
strated,  as  in  the  case  of  a  grand  and  really  international  show. 
Shall  we  ever  have  one  in  England  ?  Curiously,  just  as  the  last 
lines  were  written  comes  a  note  from  “  D.,”  headed  “  A  British 
International  Flower  Show,”  the  writer  of  it  going  on  to  say 

“  This  heading  may  seem  to  be  somewhat  of  an  incongruous 
one,  but  at  least  it  clearly  conveys  my  meaning.  It  is  When  is 
Great  Britain  to  have  its  turn  in  providing  ones  more  a  great 
International  Flower  Show  ?  I  have  been  reading  your  glowing 
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description  of  the  Great  International  Exposition  at  Antwerp,  and 
although  that  is  of  a  much  more  general  character  than  I  suggest, 
yet  it  is  humiliating  to  us  here  that  one  of  the  foremost  horti¬ 
cultural  countries  of  the  world  should  not  be  able  to  do  in  the  way 
of  furnishing  a  grand  Flower  Show  of  literally  all  nations  in  the 
same  way  that  it  is  so  frequently  done  on  the  continent.  Are  we 
afraid  of  foreign  competitors  ?  I  should  think  not.  Do  we  lack 
public  spirit  and  energy  in  this  direction  ?  I  fear  it  is  so.  Why 
we  cannot  have  a  grand  Flower  Show  for  all  the  world  to  take 
part  in  at  least  every  ten  years  is  difficult  to  understand.  But 
two  years  hence  and  it  will  have  been  thirty  years  rather  than  ten 
years  since  the  previous  great  International  Show  was  held,  a 
grand  Show,  too,  and  as  events  showed  a  magnificent  success  ;  but 
we  could  now  with  ample  scope  and  support  beat  even  that  Show 
finto  a  cocked  hat.  Let  us  initiate  a  movement  in  favour  of  a 
-magnificent  International  Flower  Show  in  London  in  1896,  two 
years  hence.  There  is  ample  time  for  doing  it,  and  every 
-section  of  horticulture  at  home  and  abroad  must  be  invited  to  taka 
part.  Without  exception  the  grounds  and  building  of  the  Crystal 
iPalace  present  the  finest  possible  place  for  such  an  Exhibition. 
None  better  in  or  near  London  can  be  obtained.  None  better  can 
be  desired.  What  do  horticulturists  everywhere  say  to  the 
'  project  ?  ” 

On  the  proposition,  put  so  clearly  and  not  inopportunely,  we 
‘have  no  doubt  there  are  many  horticulturists  who  will  think  if 
they  do  not  say— If  a  really  earnest  lead  were  taken  by  the 
“Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the 
leading  provincial  horticultural  societies  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
object  in  view,  and  a  great  co-operative  endeavour  were  made 
■  in  alliance  with  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  that  a  floral  gather¬ 
ing  as  great  as  the  world  has  ever  seen  would  be  provided  in 
the  best  place  in  the  kingdom  for  its  adequate  representation — 
something  as  grand  and  inspiring  in  its  way  as  is  the  magnificent 
Handel  Festival  in  the  musical  world. 

Our  correspondent’s  closing  words  may  well  be  repeated  : 
What  do  horticulturists  everywhere  siy  to  the  project?” 


THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

May  23rd,  24th,  and  25th. 

As  indicated  in  the  foregoing  article  the  magnificent  Exhibition  of 
"Orchids,  greenhouse,  and  stove  plants,  hardy  flowers,  fruit  and  vege- 
■^tables,  which  is  held  annually  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  E.C.,  is 
generally  recognised  as  one  of  the  principal  horticultural  events  of  the 
-season.  For  seven  years  in  succession  this  splendid  display  has  been 
provided  to  the  delight  of  thousands  of  visitors,  and  the  show  which  was 
opened  yesterday  (Wednesday)  at  12.30  p  m.,  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
York,  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Notwithstanding  the  cold 
weather  that  prevailed  for  nearly  a  week  prior  to  the  date  mentioned 
the  exhibits  were  of  an  unusually  choice  character,  and  were  brought 
together  in  large  numbers.  Many  noted  growers  were  represented  by 
superb  collections,  and,  as  is  customary  here,  the  huge  tents  were 
filled  almost  to  overflowing,  everything  being  done  that  could  be  done 
-for  the  accomm  dation  of  the  produce. 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  the  uninitiated  some  idea  as  to  the 
-magnitude  of  this  Show  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  the  number 
and  size  of  the  marquees  in  which  the  exhibits  were  arrangc-J.  On 
iprevious  occasions  four  tents  were  employed,  these  measuring  respec- 
'tively  about  170  by  32  feet,  150  by  40,  160  by  60,  and  150  by  32  feet, 
representing  a  ground  area  of  25,840  square  feet.  To  many  persons 
'this  would  appear  ample  provision  for  a  flower  show,  but  it  was  not,  as 
that  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens  is  of  no  ordinary  dimensions,  and  to 
avoid  the  crush  that  was  experienced  last  year  the  authorities  this 
season  wisely  erected  another  marquee  90  by  30  feet.  This  makes  a  total  of 
something  like  28,540  square  feet.  Large  as  the  space  may  seem  to 
■those  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  this  grand  Show,  not  a 
•foot  of  it  was  wasted,  the  whole  of  the  tents  being  filled  with  a 
splendid  assortment  of  exhibits.  Orchids,  as  usual,  were  extensively 
shown,  the  same  applying  to  groups  of  greenhouse  plants  and  hardy 
'flowers.  Fruits  and  vegetables  were  exhibited  in  excellent  condition, 
and  if  less  numerous  than  the  flowers,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
visitors.  In  some  departments  there  may  have  been  a  slight  depreciation, 
hut  this  was  not  perceptible  to  general  observers,  and  the  display,  on 
the  whole,  may  be  characterised  as  being  wonderfully  fine.  The  leading 


features  are  detailed  in  the  following  report,  so  far  as  the  short  period 
that  elapsed  between  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  and  the  time  of 
going  to  press  would  permit. 

Orchids. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpropitious  wea'her  which  prevailed  in  the 
morning  of  the  opening  day,  Orchids  were  perhaps  more  extensively 
shown  than  at  any  previous  Exhibition.  The  majority  of  them  were 
arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  largest  tent,  and  here  they  made  a  most 
beautiful  display.  An  authority  on  such  matters  expressed  the  opinion 
that  these  charming  plants  have  never  been  seen  in  such  large 
numbers  at  any  show  in  any  country,  and  other  persons  corroborated 
the  remark.  Passing  down  the  right  of  the  table  in  the  marquee 
referred  to,  a  splendid  collection,  staged  by  Messrs  J,  Cypher  &  Sons, 
Cheltenham,  comes  in  view.  This  contribution  comprised  many  choice 
species  and  varieties,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  of 
colour.  Some  fine  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossim,  C.  Mendeli,  and  Laelia 
purpurata  were  conspicuous.  Amongst  the  latter  were  L.  purpurata 
alba,  L.  p.  Russelliana.  Odontoglossums  and  Cypripediums  were  also 
well  represented,  C.  Chamberlainianum  being  noticeable  amongst  the 
rest.  With  a  background  of  Palms,  and  large  specimens  of  Laelias  and 
Oncidiums  placed  at  intervals,  the  whole  made  a  bright  and  charming 
display. 

Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  N.,  had  a  fine  and  effective 
group,  chiefly  consisting  of  forms  of  OJontoglossum  crispum,  Cattleya 
Mendeli  and  C.  Mossim,  Laelia  purpurata,  and  Oncidiums,  The  spikes 
of  the  Odontoglossums  were  exceedingly  good,  and  the  same  applies  to 
the  Cattleyas.  A  form  shown  as  C.  Mendeli  Lewisi  was  unusually  fine, 
the  lip  being  very  richly  coloured,  and  a  variety  named  C.  Mendeli 
grandiflora  was  also  much  admired,  A  charming  Cypripedium  shown 
under  a  bellglass  also  attracted  notice.  This  was  C.  Aylingi  superbum, 
a  medium  sized  but  richly  coloured  flower.  Laelia  purpurata  Ashtoni 
was  also  exhibited  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  many  forms  of 
C.  Mossiae  with  beautifully  coloured  blooms  added  interest  and  effect  to 
the  group. 

W,  C.  Walker,  Esq ,  Winchmore  Hill  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Cragg), 
contributed  a  smaller  but  not  less  interesting  collection.  In  this  group 
were  some  well  grown  Oncidiums  and  Odon'oglossums,  while  Laslias 
and  Cattleyas  were  extensively  represented.  A  large  specimen  of 
Sobralia  macran'ha  in  the  centre  proved  effective,  and  stood  out  con¬ 
spicuously  amongst  the  other  plants,  which  were  tastefully  associated 
with  Ferns. 

A  splendid  group  of  choice  Orchids  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Sons,  Upper  Holloway,  N.  This  contribution  included  some 
magnificent  forms  of  Laelia  purpurata  and  Cattleyas  in  variety.  C. 
Mossiie  and  C.  Mendeli  were  noticeable  for  their  size  of  bloom  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  colour,  which  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  huge  spikes  of 
yellow  Oncidiums,  pink  Miltonia  vexillaria,  and  quaint  Cypripediums, 
Messrs.  Collins  &  Collins,  Willeslen  Junction,  sent  a  remarkably  fine 
group  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  margined  with  plants  of  Laelia 
purpurata  in  variety.  The  Cymbidiums  were  large  and  bore  enormous 
spikes  of  flowers.  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  Toe  Grange,  Wallington  (gardener 
Mr.  W.  G.  Cummins)  sent  a  collection  of  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Odonto¬ 
glossums,  and  other  Orchids,  which  were  admirably  arranged  with  Palms 
and  Ferns,  the  whole  making  a  fine  effect.  The  Cattleyas,  in  excellent 
variety,  bore  a  large  number  of  flowers  extremely  rich  in  colour. 

As  usual  Baron  Schrbier,  The  Dell,  Egham,  sent  a  beautiful  and 
diversified  collection,  which  included  some  of  the  choicest  of  species  and 
varieties.  These  were  effectively  arranged  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  H.  Ballantine,  and  contributed  largely  towards  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Show,  Conspicuous  amongst  those  exhibited  was  the  famous  plant 
of  Coelogyne  Dayana,  for  which  a  silver  medal  and  first-class  certificate 
were  awarded  last  year.  The  plant  bore  upwards  of  two  dozen 
spikes,  on  some  of  which  there  were  fifty  flowers.  In  the  group  some 
charming  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  Cattleyas,  and  Oncidiums  were 
to  be  seen.  It  is  impossible  in  the  time  at  our  disposal  to  enumerate  all 
the  beautiful  forms  exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder,  but  a  few  of  the  best 
may  be  mentioned.  These  comprised  Odontoglossum  crispum  excelsior, 
large  and  richly  coloured  ;  0.  crispum  Rex,  0,  crispum  Wolstenholmise, 
0,  triumphans  var.,  Masdevallia  ignea,  M.  coccinea  brightly  coloured, 
and  a  variety  of  M.  Harryana,  Vanda  suavis,  Laelia  purpurata  in  variety, 
Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  and  a  number  of  plants  of  Vanda  teres.  The 
last-named  were  arranged  with  a  groundwork  of  Adiantum,  and  very 
much  admired. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking  (grower, 
Mr.  White),  was  also  to  the  fore  with  Orchids.  These  were  rich  in 
colour,  and  if  some  of  the  plants  were  a  trifle  smaller  than  those  of  other 
exhibitors,  were  none  the  less  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  group 
included  some  of  the  rarest  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation.  They 
were,  moreover,  arranged  in  excellent  style,  and  produced  a  very  fine 
effect.  Especially  good  were  the  varieties  of  Lrelia  purpurata  and 
Cattleyas  Mossias  and  Mendeli.  The  best  of  the  first  named  included 
C.  purpurata  Bryseana  with  well  coloured  petals  and  sepals,  and  an 
unusually  rich  lip,  Odontoglossums  included  0,  citro8mum,al80  beautiful 
forms  of  0.  crispum  ;  and  amongst  others,  Miltonia  vexillaria  Fairy 
Qjeen,  Dendrobiums.  the  bright  Cochlioda  Noezliana  and  Cypripediums 
were  particularly  conspicuous.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Sion 
House,  Brentford  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Wyihevs),  contributed  an  interesting 
collection,  including  Cattleya  Skinneriand  C.  Mendeli  in  variety.  Some 
fine  Oncidiums  added  interest  and  effect  to  this  group. 

As  may  be  expected  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  did  their 
share  as  regards  exhibiting  Orchids,  a  splendid  collection  coming  from 
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this  firm.  The  chief  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  to  be  found  in  this  group 
in  the  shape  of  a  magnificent  plant  of  Onciiium  ampliatum  majus,  which 
bore,  it  was  said,  more  than  5000  blooms.  Some  Orchid  growers  present 
were  of  the  opinion  that  this  plant  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in 
cultivation,  and  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  it  was  much  admired. 
A  novelty  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  this  being  a  green 
Cypripedium  named  C.  callosum  Sanderm ;  this  was  the  first  time 
this  plarit  had  been  exhibited,  and  numerous  visitors  gathered  around 
it .  The  lip  is  a  pale  green  as  is  the  petals,  the  latter  being  tipped  white  ; 
the  dorsal  sepal  is  white  veined  green.  Cattleya  Mossiae  imperialis  and 
the  new  Lrnlio- Cattleya  Frederick  Boyle  (Cattleya  Trianoe  X  Laelia 
anceps)  were  also  admired.  C.  Mendeli  Matthew  Well’s  var,  was  very 
fine,  the  same  applying  to  some  large  profusely  flowered  plants  of 
Thunia  Marshalliana.  Odontoglossums  were  rich  and  varied,  and  some 
plants  of  Coelogyne  Dayana  suspended  at  the  back  of  the  group  were 
effective,  the  beautiful  Cattleya  Mossiae  Keineckiana  bearing  many 
flowers  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  crimped  richly  coloured 
lip  is  especially  worthy  of  notice. 

In  the  second  tent  the  Orchids  were  arranged  on  one  side  of  the 
central  table.  Commenciner  at  the  top  a  fine  plant  of  Oncidium  crispum, 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Baker,  Wimbledon  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  P.  Good- 
child)  was  noticed,  as  were  Cattleya  Mendeli  Mrs.  De  Barri  Crawshay, 
and  Miltonia  vexillaria  Muriel  Barn  by,  shown  by  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Esq  ,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Mens.  Vincke  Du jardin,  Bruges,  sent 
a  small  collection  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  in  variety,  and  amongst 
these  were  some  beautiful  forms,  the  flowers  being  large  and  richly 
spotted.  F.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Ashton-on-Mersey  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Stafford), 
exhibited  a  small  group,  the  principal  plant  of  which  was  a  remarkably 
well  flowered  Cattleya  Mossim.  An  interesting  collection  of  choice 
kinds  was  sent  by  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  The  London  Nursery,  Maida 
Vale,  W.  This  contribution  comprised  Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa,  P.  pur- 
purata  alba,  L.  purpurata  Victoria,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  and  varieties  of 
Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Charleswortb,  Shuttleworth,  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  staged 
a  large  and  beautiful  collection,  arranged  in  an  effective  manner.  Some 
exceedingly  fine  plants  of  Laelia  purpurata  were  noticeable  in  this 
group,  as  were  fine  specimens  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum.  The  Odonto- 
glossums  were  splendid,  the  same  applying  to  the  Oncidiums  and  Cypri- 
pediums.  The  richly  coloured  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  arranged 
with  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  Ferns,  made  a  grand  display.  Welbore 
Ellis,  Esq.,  Hazelbourne,  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  Masterton),  contributed 
a  collection  of  Odontoglossums  in  variety,  also  the  charming  0.  Coradinei. 
In  addition  to  the  one  already  mentioned  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons 
arranged  a  second  group  of  Orchids,  these  being  in  excellent  condition. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  Co.,  Clapton  Nursery,  London,  occupied  a  large 
space  of  tabling  with  a  choice  and  effectively  arranged  collection.  The 
plants  were,  however,  rather  close,  and  had  they  been  given  more  space 
this  group  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  the  Show.  Cattleyas 
of  the  Mendeli  and  Mossiae  types  were  r specially  fine,  the  plants  being 
most  profusely  flowered.  Odontoglossums  in  variety,  and  Oncidiums 
added  interest,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  group. 
Stanhopea  americana,  Batemani  Lowi,  and  Cattleya  Mossiae  Prince 
George  were  conspicuous  amongst  others.  MM.  Linden,  Brussels,  sent 
a  number  of  Orchids  with  new  plants,  the  former  including  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Danieli,  and  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  var.  Lindeniae,  with  a 
beautiful  collection  of  Laelia  purpurata  in  great  variety,  F.  Hardy,  Esq., 
Ashton-on-Mersey,  sent  a  splendid  plant  of  Laelia  purpurata  Hardyana, 
the  flowers  of  which  were  very  richly  coloured.  M.  F.  Hye,  8,  Compure, 
Ghent,  had  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Vuylstekianum,  a  yellow  flowered 
species,  and  cut  blooms  of  Laelia  elegans  Turneri,  M.  A.  A.  Peeters, 
St.  Gilles,  Brussels,  staged  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  guttatum 
and  cut  blooms  of  other  Orchids.  Some  cut  flowers  also  came  from 
H.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Stamford  House,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  who  likewise 
exhibited  a  plant  of  Cattleya  Mossise  Shawiana. 

Roses. 

Amongst  the  exhibitors  of  Roses,  cut  and  in  pots,  Messrs.  William 
Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  must  be  accorded  a  high,  if  not  the 
premier  position.  The  plants  were  carrying  fully  developed  blooms  and 
substantial,  healthy  looking  foliage.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a 
selection  of  the  best  of  these  Roses,  for  all  were  good,  and  consequently 
individual  taste  will  choose  the  best ;  however,  a  few  may  safely  be 
natted  which  will  doubtless  meet  with  general  approval.  Clio  was  in 
superb  condition,  and  will  eventually  come  into  the  front  rank  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  For  bedding  purposes  Duke  of  York,  free  in  bloom¬ 
ing  and  charming  in  colour,  must  take  a  high  position.  Amongst  others 
were  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Danmark,  Alfred  Colomb,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Spenser,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Francois  Micbelon, 
Crimson  Queen,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Francisca 
Kruger,  Lady  Sheffield,  Corinna,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Ella  Gordon  in 
pots  and  in  a  cut  state,  Anna  Ollivier,  Clio,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  The 
Queen,  Madame  Fanny  de  Forest,  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor,  Spenser, 
Crimson  Queen,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  La  France,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Queen  of  Queens,  Star  of  Waltham,  Alfred  Colomb,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
(iarden  Favourite,  Margaret  Dickson,  Fisher  Holmes,  Juno,  Madame 
Eugene  Verdier,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Alfred  Vy,  Mrs.  James  Wilson, 
Medea,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Jules  Finger,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame 
Lambard,  L’Ideal,  and  Madame  Hoste. 

A  dozen  pots  of  Roses  were  shown  by  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son, 
Woking  Nursery,  Surrey  ;  Jules  Margottin,  Madame  Lacharme,  Countess 
of  Serenye,  Duchesse  de  Moray,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  Messrs.  Paul 


and  Sons,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  Roses  in  pots  and  b.askets,  occupy¬ 
ing  one  corner  of  the  large  tent— one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  exhibition.  The  plants  were  admirably  trained  in  various  styles, 
and  carrying  a  profusion  of  well  formed  blooms.  All  were  good,  but 
those  attracting  most  attention  were  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  de 
Watteville,  Francois  Levet,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Charles  Gater,, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Violet  Bouycr,  La  France.  Mai^chal  Niel,  Merveille 
de  Lyon,  Captain  Haywood,  Paul’s  Single  White,  Clara  Watson,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Magna  Charta,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  Perle  d’Or.  Some  superb 
Cannas  were  also  shown  by  this  firm,  amongst  the  most  prominent  being 
Souvenir  de  Antoine  Crozy,  Paul  Bruant.  Antoine  Barton,  Comte  de 
Bouchard,  Comet,  Mrs.  Tasker,  Baronne  M.  re  Hirsch,  Malame  Crozy, 
Pioneer,  (jharles  Moore,  Sophie  Buckner,  Nadir,  Stansfield,  and  Kbnigin 
Charlotte. 

Roses  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough.  The  plants  were  clean, 
and  carrying  numbers  of  fine  flowers.  Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler  profutely 
bloomed  claimed  first  attention.  Amongst  the  others  were  noticed 
Cdline  Forestier,  La  France,  Camille  Bernardin,  Innocente  Pirola,  Mrs. 
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J.  Laing,  Thdi^se  Levet,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  and  Star  of  Waltham,  all  in  excellent  condition.  The 
Roses  cut,  and  in  pots,  staged  by  Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey,  Joynings  Nurseries, 
Waltham  Cross,  were  remarkably  fine.  In  a  cut  state,  Niphetos, 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  The  Queen,  Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  Madame  de  Watteville,  and  Celine  Forestier  were  very 
beautiful.  Plants  in  pots  were  numerous,  and  comprised  the  following 
varieties  in  exceptional  form — Alphonse  Soupert,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Magna  Charta,  Annie  Laxton,  Camille  Ber¬ 
nardin,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  Duchesse  de  Vallambrosa,  Pierre  Netting,  and  Dupuy 
Jamain. 

Plants  and  Flowers. 

The  group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  arranged  by  Messrs.' 
W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries,  N.,  immediately  on  the  right 
of  the  entrance  of  the  large  tent,  was  very  beautiful,  and  contained 
many  handsome  plants.  Well  flowered  Azaleas  assisted  in  brightening 
the  exhibit,  while  such  plants  as  Lilium  longiflorum,  Hydrangeas,  grand 
Mignonette,  Pmonies,  Mandevallias,  Crassulas,  Ericas,  Boronias,  Ferns, 
and  Palms,  all  well  arranged,  enhanced  its  effect.  Messrs.  John  Peed 
and  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood,  arranged  a  large  and 
varied  collection  of  Caladiums,  comprising  numbers  of  the  leading 
varieties. 

A  somewhat  extensive  ollection  of  new  and  rare  Ferns  was  exhibited- 
by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea.  One  of 
the  best  was  Polypodium  Schneideri,  a  hybrid  of  great  beauty  between. 
P.  vulgare  and  P.  v,  elegantissimum.  Other  noticeable  kinds  were- 
Asplenium  Veitchi,  Gymnogramma  Veitchi,  Pteris  cretica  Mayi, 
P.  serrulata  gracilis,  P.  ludens,  P.  tricolor,  P.  geraniaefolia,  P.  longi- 
folia  Mariesi,  P.  Reginte,  P.  R.  cristata,  P.  tremula  Smithiana,  Adiantum 
semulum,  A.  versaillense,  A.  Weigandei,  A.  cyclosorum,  A.  Legrandi, 
A.  Collisi,  A.  Lawsonianum,  Nothochlasna  Eckloniana,  Anemia  collina, 
Doodia  aspera  multifida,  Davallia  parvula,  Polypodinm  aureum,  Davallia 
elegans  polydactyla,  Osraunda  jiponica  corymbifera,  Nephrolepis 
davallioides  furcans,  and  Lomaria  discolor  bipinnatifida.  Some  hand¬ 
some  Caladiums  w^re  also  staged  by  the  same  firm,  such  varitties  as 
Madame  Imbert  Koechlin,  John  Laing,  La  Lorraine,  Madame  Alfred 
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jMagne,  Giston  Chan ’on,  P>i'-('me  Cl-ira  de  Hir^cb.  Martha  Laforge. 
Ibis  Ruse,  Barou  Aiolphe  de  Rnhschihi,  Alice  Van  Geert,  Charlemagne, 
Minus  erubescens,  Mrs.  Harry  Veitch,  Le  Nain  Rouge,  Mons.  Leon  Say, 
Comtesse  Ferdicand  de  Lesseps,  Comte  de  Germiny,  George  Berger,  and 
Souvenir  de  Para  being  very  fine.  The  peculiar  marking  and  shading 
of  the  leaves,  to  which  these  plants  owe  their  charm  and  popularity, 
were  perfectly  developed,  and  proved  high  cultivation. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k.  Son’s  group  of  hardy  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  was  superb.  Very  beautiful  were  Clethra  alnifolia,  Lilium 
longiflorum,  L.  giganteum  (grand),  L.  longiflorum  Harrisi,  Cytisus 
trifoliug,  C.  scoparius  Andreanus,  C.  s.  prmcox,  C.  purpureus  flore-pleno. 
Genista  virgata,  Viburnum  opulus,  Andromeda  (Pieris)  speciosa  cassinae- 
flora.  Magnolia  parviflora  (superb),  Chionanthus  virginicus,  Cistus 
formosus,  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  II.  Thomas  Hogg,  Indigo- 
fera  Gerardiana  floribunda,  Lilium  Ukeyuri  (Alexandrie),  Philadelphus 
microphyllus.  Magnolia  Watsoni,  Olearia  Gunni,  Veronica  carnosula, 
Fabiana  imbricata,  Vitis  heteropbylla  variega'a,  Acer  palmatum  dis- 
sectum  variegatum,  A.  p.  septemlobum  elegaus  purpureum,  A.  japonicum 
laciniatum,  A.  palmatum  dissectum,  A.  p.  linearilobum  atro-purpureum, 
Bremurus  himalaicus,  Azalea  Graf  Van  Muren  (Double  Ghent), 
A.  rosaeflora,  A.  Daviesi,  Rhododendrons  John  Walter,  Meteor,  Sappho, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  Helen  Schiffaer,  Hydrangea  rosea,  and  Spirrea 
bumalda  ruberrima.  The  arrangement  of  this  exhibit  was  splendid,  the 
most  having  been  made  of  the  fine  plants  at  disposal. 

A  splendid  group  of  Caladiums  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E  The  varieties  included  Madame  Fritz, 
Koechlin,  bicolor  Cannaerti,  Gaspard  Conyer,  Candidum,  Jas.  H.  Laing, 
President  de  la  Devansaye,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Cardinale,  William 
Pfitzer,  LuJdemanni,  Madame  Box,  Prince  Albert  Eiward,(  Madame 
Mitjana,  Louis  A.  Van  Houtte,  Oriflamme,  James  Laing,  Excellent, 
Chactas,  Bellone,  Chelsoni,  Verdi,  Barao  de  Mamore,  Albo-luteum, 
Boieldieu,  Pauline  Guichard,  L’  Automne,  Triomphe  de  Comte,  Leopold 
Robert,  Lymiugton,  Ornatum,  B.  S.  Williams,  Triomphe  de  I’Exposition, 
Rose  Laing,  Louise  Duplessis,  W.  Marshall,  Linne,  Madame  Marjolin 
Scheffer,  and  Princess  of  Teck.  The  colouration  of  these  Caladiums  left 
little  or  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the  leafage  was  superb.  Messrs. 
E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Albert  Nurseries,  Peckham  Rye,  S.E., 
exhibited  a  group  of  miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  The 
Palms  and  Ferns  were  very  fine,  and  of  a  rich  green,  plainly  denoting 
good  health.  Crotons  too  were  good,  as  also  were  Dracsenas,  Caladiums, 
Orchids,  Liliums,  and  Hydrangeas. 

A  number  of  finely  flowered  plants  of  Clove  Carnation  Uriah  Pike 
were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  May,  King’s  Riad,  Upper  Teddington.  This 
grand  variety  is  now  being  extensively  shown  and  advertised,  and 
thoroughly  deserves  the  popularity  which  will  doubtless  be  accorded  it. 
A  handsome  bank  of  double  and  single  Begonias  was  arranged  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  Awards  of  merit  were 
accorded  to  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  Lady  Theodora  Guest,  and  Sun¬ 
light.  Unfortunately  the  axle  of  the  cart  in  which  the  plants  were 
being  brought  to  the  show  broke,  and  the  blooms  were  consequently 
somewhat  damaged,  but  by  no  means  sufficiently  to  mar  the  exquisite 
beauty  and  delicate  colouration  of  the  flowers.  Amongst  the  best  were 
Duchess  of  York,  Duke  of  Fife,  Mrs.  Laiusr.  Purity,  and  Duke  of  York, 
doubles,  and  Lady  Grimthorpe,  Britannia,  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse,  and 
Lady  Roberts,  singles. 

Messrs.  Balchin  k.  Son,  Hassock’s  Nursery,  Brighton,  exhibited  the 
brightly  hued  Leschenaultia  biloba  major.  Erica  ventricosa  rosea, 
Hydrangea  paniculata,  H.  Otaksa,  Boronia  serrulata,  Coprosma 
Baueriana  variegata,  and  Calia  Little  Gem.  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros., 
nurserymen,  Bedford,  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  hardy  flowers, 
including  Aquilegia  coerulea,  A.  hybrida,  Pyrethrums  Madame  Patti, 
Mont  Blanc,  Comte  de  Montbron,  Captain  Nares,  and  Delicata, 
Agrostemma  flos-Jovis,  Geum  miniatum,  Papaver  orientate,  and  Lupins 
in  variety. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Sons  sent  grand  blooms  of  Carnations 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and  flowers  and  plants  of  Uriah  Pike.  Hardy 
flowers,  too,  were  largely  contributed  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  k  Sons.  In 
this  exhibit  Pyrethrums  were  largely  shown,  as  also  were  Irises,  Iberis 
corifolia,  Erigeron  philadelphus,  Euphorbia  myrsinites,  Saxifraga 
hypuoides,  Trollius  napellifolius,  Potentilla  rupestris,  Papaver  orientate, 
Daphne  cneorum  majus,  Saponaria  ocymoides,  Papaver  nudicaule, 
Erigeron  aurantiacum,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  Hemerocallis  fulva, 
Aquileg'a  vulgaris  alba,  Anchusa  Barrelieri,  Geum  miniatum,  Saxifraga 
pyramidalis,  Pmonies,  and  Iris  siberica  alba. 

A  handsome  collection  of  hardy  flowers  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  which  Irises  formed  one  of  the 
best  features.  Pyrethrums,  too,  were  shown  in  great  variety.  Notice¬ 
able  amongst  other  plants  were  Hemerocallis  fulva,  Chrysanthemum 
coronarium,  Lilium  longiflorum  Harrisi,  Lupins  in  variety,  Violas, 
Geranium  ibericum,  double  white  Narcssi,  Gladioli,  florists’  Tulips, 
Saxil'ragas,  and  Spirieas.  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
were  accorded  an  award  of  merit  for  Rhododendron  Duchess  of 
York,  which  is  described  below.  An  extensive  collection  of  hardy 
flowers  was  also  staged  by  Messrs.  Paul  k  Sons,  and  included  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  Sir  Isaac  New’con,  Princess,  Campanulatum,  Frederick 
Waterer,  Beauty  of  Cheshunt,  Lady  Palmerston,  and  Stella,  Lilacs, 
Pyrethrums,  Thorns,  Polemoniums,  Irises,  Geum  coccineum,  Papavers, 
Wiegelas,  Camassia  csculenta,  Viburnum  plicatum.  Honesty,  Centaureas, 
Delphiniums,  and  varieties  of  Azalea  mollis. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  arranged  a  magnificent  collection  of 
hardy  flowers,  which  formed  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the 


Show.  Blooms  of  Pmonia  rubra  plena,  P.  rosea  plena  were  very  fine,  as 
also  were  the  double  white  Narcis>i.  Dodecathcon  seedliogs  were 
attractive,  and  double  Pyrethrums  were  seen  in  splendid  condition.  A 
collection  of  German  Irises  comprising  all  the  leading  varieties  was 
staged,  and  blooms  of  Veitch’s  hybrid  Aquilegias  were  superb,  Papavers 
were  good,  and  Turban  Ranunculuses  in  pots  were  very  fine.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N.,  staged  a  well  diversified 
collection  of  hardy  flowers,  including  Liliums,  Spirmrs,  Centaureas, 
PiBinies,  Saxifragas,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  Iberis  corifolia,  Lithospermum 
pros’ ratum,  and  many  others.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  exhibited  a  group 
of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  arranged  with  splendid  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Palms,  Ferns,  Crotons,  Draemnas,  Odontoglossums,  Dendrobiums, 
Anthuriums,  Nepenthes,  Oncidiums,  Gloxinias,  Cattleyas,  Caladiums, 
Ericas,  and  Miltonias  were  all  well  utilised.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons, 
Roipell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood,  also  arranged  a  good  group,  in  which 
Azaleas,  Caladiums,  Ferns,  Palms,  Ericas,  Dracrenas,  Crotons,  Gloxinias, 
and  Liliums.  Messrs.  Backhouse  k  Son,  The  Nurseries,  York,  had  a 
charming  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  including  many  charming  rock 
plants.  These  latter  were  placed  amongst  atones  to  produce  as  natural 
effect  as  possible,  and  the  arrangement  was  a  relief  from  the  others 
shown. 

Trusses  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  composed  of  fine  pips  were  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  and  included  Ethel  Lewis,  Mercedes,  William 
Bealby,  Mrs.  Patchille,  Nellie  Thomas,  Sir  Percival,  Clytie,  Swanley 
Single  White,  and  many  other  fine  varieties.  A  box  of  garden  species 
of  Roses  was  contributed  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte- 
Bower,  Romford,  and  contained  some  interesting  forma.  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  sent  plants  of  a  new  Gloxinia 
named  Beacon,  a  rich  velvety  crimson  variety  of  fine  form.  Messrs. 
Wallace  k  Co.,  Colchester,  sent  a  collection  of  early  flowering  Calochorti, 
in  which  some  good  forms  were  noticeable.  Rhododendrons  were 
grandly  shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  and  included  such  varieties 
as  Chas.  Dickens,  Sir  C.  Napier,  maculatum  nigrum,  Joseph  Whitworth, 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Palmerston  and  Blandyanum. 
Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Regent  Street,  Leamington,  showed  plants  of  a  good 
tricolor  Pelargonium,  Queen  of  Summer,  and  a  Zonal  named  Alexandra, 
which  is  bright  searlet  in  colour. 

Ferns  were  extensively  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane 
Nursery,  Edmonton,  this  well-known  grower  bringing  a  collection  of 
choice  kinds.  The  effective  Pteris  Victoria,  Asplenium  marginatum, 
A.  caudatum,  Adiantum  Collisi,  Pteris  tremula  Smithi,  Phlebodium 
aureum,  and  Anemia  tomentosa  were  amongst  the  best  of  these.  First- 
class  certificates  and  awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  for  several  of  the 
Ferns  shown  by  Mr.  May,  but  these  are  referred  to  elsewhere.  The  same 
exhibitor  sent  a  very  fine  collection  of  ornamental  foliage  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  Dieffenbachia  Leopoldi,  Palms,  Aralias,  Phrynium  variegatum, 
Crotons,  and  Begonias. 

Pelargoniums  were  shown  in  splendid  condition  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  this  grower  having  apparently  put  forth 
his  best  efforts  in  that  direction.  The  plants  were  well  grown  and 
remarkable  for  their  floriferousness.  Amongst  other  varieties  shown 
were  Princess  May,  May  Queen,  Alice,  W.  C.  Boyes,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Eclipse,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and  Prince  of  Orange.  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  also  sent  a  fine  collection  of  Pelargoniums, 
which  included  the  varieties  Rosy  Morn,  Buffalo  Bill,  Enterprise,  Mr. 
Coombs,  Indian  Yellow,  and  Black  Diamond.  The  flowers  were  large, 
brilliant  in  colour,  and  borne  in  large  numbers  on  the  well-shaped  plants. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  were  represented  by  a 
magnificent  collection  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  and  Calceolarias. 
The  Begonias  comprised  some  of  the  best  single  and  double  varieties  in 
cultivation,  the  flowers  being  rich  in  colour,  stout  in  substance,  and 
large  in  size,  without  showing  any  coarseness.  The  named  varieties 
included  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  R.  B.  Parsons,  the  charming  Rosebud,  and 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Miller.  The  Fuchsias  shown  by  this  firm  were  named 
Princess  May,  and  the  variety  was  described  in  these  pages  a  few  weeks 
since.  The  Calceolarias  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  so  far  as 
concerned  size,  colour,  and  form  of  the  blooms. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  bad  a  spendid 
group  of  Tuberous  Begonias  tastefully  arranged  with  Ferns,  Palms,  and 
plants  of  Asparagus  plumosus.  This  contribution  was  one  of  the  finest 
groups  of  Begonias  ever  arranged,  the  collection  occupying  a  considerable 
amount  of  tabling.  The  plants,  too,  were  well  grown  and  profusely 
flowered.  Bexley  Gem,  Leviathan,  Mrs.  S.  Pope,  Beauty  of  Belgrove, 
Rosebud,  Princess  May,  and  Duke  of  York  were  amongst  the  best  of  the 
doubles,  while  the  singles  were  represented  by  such  charming  varieties 
as  Zanda,  Alba  marginata  fimbriata  and  Challenger. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  exhibited  Gloxinias  in  variety, 
the  flowers  being  fine  and  richly  coloured,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Calceolarias,  Petunias,  and  Mimuluses  shown  by  the  same  firm.  The 
Petunias  included  a  fine  double  variety  named  Mrs.  James  Carter,  and 
a  single  rosy  pink  form  designated  Queen  of  Roses.  The  Mimulus 
gloriosus  was  also  worthy  o'  mention.  Flardy  flowers  were  also  shown 
by  the  same  firm,  whose  collection  included  the  International  Prize 
Pansy,  Violas,  Irises  in  variety,  double  and  single  Pyrethrums,  Lavatera 
arborea  variegata.  Poppies,  and  Lupins.  Mr.  C.  A.  Farren,  Dartmouth 
Lodge,  Forest  Hiil,  sent  plants  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  which  did  him 
credit  as  an  amateur.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  k  Co.  sent  a  number  of 
hardwooded  and  other  plants,  comprising  such  as  Ericas  in  variety, 
Crassulas,  Pimelea  spectabilis,  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. 

A  collection  of  the  useful  and  charming  hybrid  Streptocarpus  came 
from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  also 
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plants  of  S.  Dunni  (hybrids)  and  S.  Dyeri.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  also 
staged  a  number  of  their  well  known  Amaryllises,  which  were  much 
admired  by  visitors.  The  plants  were  placed  in  a  groundwork  of 
Adiantums,  and  were  most  eilective.  The  new  Disa  langleyensis  and 
some  hybrids  of  Phyllocactus  were  likewise  exhibited  by  the  Chelsea 
firm. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester,  as  usual  on  these 
occasions,  sent  a  varied  and  interesting  collection  of  Ferns,  Amongst 
these  were  some  choice  hardy  and  exotic  species  and  varieties.  Pteris 
scaberula,  Adiantum  roseum,  A.  monochlamys,  Gymnogramma  peruviana 
argyrophylla.  The  hardy  Ferns  were  particularly  beautiful,  some  of  the 
best  being  Athyrium  f.-f,  regale,  A.  f.-f.  todeoides,  A.  f.-f.  Stansfieldi, 
Allosorus  crispus  and  Athyrium  f.-f.  Frizellm  coronare,  which  is  described 
elsewhere.  A  case  of  Filmy  Ferns  was  also  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Birkenhead,  and  an  award  of  merit  was  adjudged  for  Hymenophyllum 
chiloense. 

An  extensive  collection  of  hardy  flowers  came  from  the  nurseries  of 
Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton.  This  grower  had  splendid 
bunches  of  Heuchera  sanguines,  double  and  single  Pyrethrums,  the 
yellow  Onosma  taurica,  Campanulas  in  variety,  Paeonies,  Aquilegias, 
Poppies,  Lupins  and  Centaureas. 

Some  Gloxinias  and  hybrid  Streptocarpus  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
H.  Canned  &  Sons  in  addition  to  the  Begonias  and  other  plants  already 
mentioned.  The  Gloxinias  were  varied  in  colour,  and  the  Streptocarpus 
were  noticeable  for  their  large  blooms  and  floriferousness.  Some  flowers 
of  Carnation  Mrs.  H.  Carmel  1,  a  very  fine  variety,  were  also  shown  by 
the  Swanley  firm.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  sent  a  basket  of 
Primula  japonica  blooms  cut  from  plants  growing  in  the  open  air,  also 
flowers  of  Calochortus  in  variety. 

Tuberous  Begonias  in  variety  were  staged  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Box,  Croydon, 
the  flowers  being  equal  in  size  and  colour  to  those  of  other  growers. 
The  best  of  those  staged  were  Rev.  G.  Carniae  Fisher,  Rosebud,  R.  B, 
Parsons,  Miss  Falconer,  Ladas,  and  Beauty  of  Belgrove.  It  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  state  that  space  could  not  be  found  for  all  the  plants  brought 
by  Mr.  Box,  who  was  thus  compelled  to  send  some  of  his  Begonias  home 
again,  A  brilliantly  coloured  double  variety  named  Lafayette,  suitable 
for  bedding,  was  exhibited  by  this  grower. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  exhibited  extensively  in 
the  hardy  flower  department,  showing  a  beautiful  and  varied  collection 
of  Irises,  double  and  single  Pyrethrums,  Pteonies,  Delphiniums,  Cannas, 
and  Lupins  comprised  the  bulk  of  Messrs,  Kelway’s  exhibits.  Amongst 
the  Cannas  Duke  of  York  and  Duchess  of  York  were  particularly  fine. 
Pyrethrums  King  Oscar  and  Carl  Vogel  are  also  deserving  of  more  than 
a  passing  glance. 

Alpine  and  other  rock  plants  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Sons,  Cheshunt,  this  firm  arranging  a  miniature  rockery  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  tents.  At  the  back  small  Conifers  were  placed, 
and  the  other  portion  was  planted  with  tufts  of  Alpine  Phloxes, 
Arenarias,  Cheiranthus  alpinus.  Thymus  sanguineus,  and  other  plants. 

H.  C.  Mayhew,  Esq.,  South  Norwood  Hill  (gardener,  Mr.  E. 
Simmonds),  staged  some  well  grown  Caladiums,  and  Mr,  G.  Jackman, 
Woking  Nursery,  had  some  splendid  plants  of  Azaleas.  The  best  of 
these  were  Emperor  Napoleon,  Fama,  and  some  seedlings.  Messrs. 
J.  James  &  Son,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough,  sent  some 
magnificent  Calceolarias,  and  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamsted,  staged 
a  group  of  hardy  Azaleas.  The  plants  were  small  but  profusely 
flowered,  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  followed  their  usual 
custom  in  sending  a  collection  of  Clematises  in  pots,  the  plants  being 
trained  on  balloon  trellises  and  well  flowered.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  were  Sensation,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  George  Jackman,  La 
France  (very  rich).  Belle  of  Woking,  Venus  Victrix,  and  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  the  last  three  named  being  double  forms. 

New  and  rare  plants  were  not  very  plentiful,  but  some  of  particular 
interest  came  from  MM.  Linden,  Brussels.  This  firm  had  Maranta 
Massangeana  metallica,  M.  Massangeana  atrata,  M.  m.  florentina,  to 
which  first-class  certificates  were  awarded.  Similar  honours  were 
given  for  Adiantum  clfesianum,  Begonia  platanajfolia  illustris  (Linden), 
B.  platanmfolia  decora,  Hemitelia  Lindeni,  Alsophila  Marshalliana, 
Cyathea  Masteriana,  C.  pygmea  and  Miconia  vesicaria,  all  of  which 
are  described  elsewhere.  The  same  firm  exhibited  plants  of  Caladium 
Adamantinum,  Begonia  platansefolia  pulvinata,  B.  Lansbergise,  as  well 
as  others  of  more  or  less  interest, 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E,,  sent  a  number  of  new 
Colons,  some  choice  Bertolonias,  Caladiums,  and  the  now  comparatively 
well  known  Strobilanthus  Dyeranus. 

Messrs.  F,  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  collection  of  new  and 
rare  plants,  amongst  these  being  some  splendid  Marantas,  Heliconias, 
Sonerilas,  and  others.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  Heli- 
conia  illustris  rubricaulis,  a  similar  honour  going  to  Sonerila  H.  Walter, 
and  an  award  of  merit  to  Coleus  Empress  of  India.  Descriptions  of 
these  plants  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Amongst  the  other  choice  plants 
staged  by  this  firm  were  Dracrena  Sanderiana,  Browallia  speciosa  major. 
Coleus  Princess  May,  Maranta  Leonae,  Hippeastrum  stylosum,  Sonerila 
W.  P.  Bound,  S.  I3uke  of  York,  Maranta  Sanderiana,  M.  regalis, 
Leopoldina  Laucheana,  Alocasia  Watsonia,  and  the  free-flowering 
Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  sent  hardy  flowers,  com¬ 
prising  double  and  single  Pyrethrums,  Rhododendrons  in  variety,  and 
sprays  of  Violas  arranged  on  a  velvet  covered  board.  Bouquets  and 
wreaths  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Henry  0.  Garford  ;  Scrivener  &  Co., 


Watford  ;  J,  R.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington  ;  and  J.  Prewett,  Bayswater. 
James  Currie,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  sent  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Roots  of  the  Yam  came  from  Mr.  W.  Gradwick,  Hope  Gardens, 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Certificates  and  Awards  op  Merit. 

Adiantum  Claesianum  (M,  Linden). — The  fronds  of  this  Fern  are 
very  short,  the  colour  being  pale  green  with  white  markings  (first-class 
certificate). 

Alsophila  ][Iavshalliana  (M.  Linden). — A  comparatively  dwarf 
growing  Tree  Fern  with  long  fronds,  the  stems  of  which  are  very  darkly 
coloured  (first-class  certificate). 

AUtronieria  Peregrina  alha  (J.  T.  Bennett  Poe). — This  is  a  useful 
form,  with  pure  white  flowers  striped  and  speckled  with  green  (first- 
class  certificate). 

Asplenium  Drueryi  (H.  B.  May). — An  interesting  species  of  medium 
height.  The  fronds  are  dark  green,  with  serrated  edges  (award  of 
merit). 

Asplenium  incisum  (H.  B.  May). — The  fronds  of  this  distinct  species 
are  about  15  inches  in  length,  and  very  dark  green  in  colour  (first-class 
certificate). 

Asplenium  Mayi  (H.  B.  May).— This  species  is  quite  distinct,  the 
fronds  being  dark  green  and  finely  cut  (first-class  certificate). 

Athyrium  f.-f.  Frizellce  coronare  (W.  &  J.  Birkenhead). — A  beauti¬ 
fully  crested  Fern,  the  fronds  being  light  green  in  colour  and  finely  cut 
(award  of  merit). 

Begonia platancBfolia  var.  illustris  (M.  Linden). — A  South  American 
variety,  with  pale  green  leaves  with  carmine  coloured  ribs,  and  having 
white  blotches  (first-class  certificate). 

Begonia  platancefolia  decora  (M.  Linden). — This  appears  to  be  a 
strong  growing  variety  with  large  foliage.  The  leaves  are  glaucous  grey 
veined  very  dark  green,  the  under  surface  red  (first-class  certificate). 

Begonia  Lady  Theodore  Guest  (J.  Laing  &  Sons). — An  exquisitely 
coloured  double  form.  The  flowers  are  large,  very  pale  cream  suffused 
with  delicate  rose  (award  of  merit). 

Begonia  Marchioness  of  Saluiury  (J.  Laing  &  Sons). — A  grand 
double  variety  with  large  pure  yellow  blooms  (award  of  merit). 

Begonia  Sunlight  (J.  Laing  &  Sons). — A  single  variety  of  perfect 
shape,  the  colour  being  white  edged  with  deep  rosy  scarlet  (award  of 
merit). 

Caladium  Assunguy  (J.  Peed  &  Sons). — A  distinct  variety,  the 
leaves  being  red  veined,  white  and  dark  green  (award  of  merit). 

Caladium  Baronne  Clara  de  Hirsoh  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  pale 
cream  coloured  variety  shading  to  pale  green  at  the  margins.  The 
ribs  are  very  clearly  defined,  and  are  a  dull  red  in  colour  (award  of 
merit). 

Cattleya  Mendeli  Leioisi  (W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.). — The  sepals  and 
petals  of  this  charming  form  are  delicate  rose  in  colour,  while  the  lip 
is  of  a  rich  crimson  slightly  shaded  with  purple,  and  having  a  yellow 
and  brown  striped  throat  (award  of  merit). 

Cattleya  Mendeli  Mrs.  De  Barri  Crawshay  (De  B.  Crawshay). — 
This  is  a  grand  form  of  0.  Mendeli.  The  flowers  are  large  and  attractive. 
The  lip  is  tipped  bright  magenta,  while  the  sepals  and  petals  are  blush 
pink  (award  of  merit). 

Cattleya  Mossice  imperialis  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — This  is  a  magnificent 
form  with  large  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rosy  mauve,  the  lip 
being  of  an  unusual  size  and  brilliant  colour,  the  front  lobe  bright 
velvety  magenta  (first-class  certificate). 

Cattleya  Mendeli  picta  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — This  is  a  beautiful 
variety.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white  faintly  tinted  rose,  the  lip 
being  large  and  veined  bright  magenta,  a  tinge  of  yellow  characterising 
the  throat  (award  of  merit). 

Coleus  Empress  of  India  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — A  large  dark  foliaged 
variety  marked  with  bright  crimson  (award  of  merit). 

Cyathea  Masteriana  (M.  Linden). — Several  plants  of  this  new  Tree 
Fern  from  South  America  were  exhibited  by  M,  Linden.  It  appears 
to  be  a  strong  growing  species  with  dark  green  fronds  about  a  yard  in 
length  (first-class  certificate). 

Cyathea  gjygmea  (M.  Linden). — This  is  a  new  Tree  Fern  from  South 
America.  The  plant  exhibited  bore  three  fronds  about  30  inches  in 
length,  and  of  a  rich  green  colour  (first-class  certificate). 

Cyprigyedium  hellatulum,  Hardy's  variety  (F.  Hardy). — The  nowers 
of  this  are  richer  coloured  than  those  of  C.  bellatulum,  the  foliage  being 
also  darker  (first-class  certificate). 

Cypripedium  callosum  Sandera. — This  is  a  very  distinct  form.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  white  veined  green,  as  are  the  petals.  The  lip  is  pale 
green  veined  with  a  darker  colour  (first-class  certificate). 

Batura  chloraniha  (J.  T.  Bennett  Poe). — This  is  a  long  flowered 
form  of  a  clear  pale  yellow  colour.  It  is  a  very  handsome  kind 
(first-class  certificate). 

Ueliconia  illustris  ruhricaulis  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — A  beautiful  plant 
with  Canna-like  foliage.  The  leaves  are  dark  green  veined  and 
margined  red,  the  stems  being  of  a  similar  colour  (first-class  certificate). 

Ilymenophylhem  chilcense  (\V.  &  J.  Birkenhead). — A  dwarf  growing 
Filmy  Fern,  the  fronds  on  the  plant  shown  not  being  more  than  3  inches 
in  height  (award  of  merit). 

Lcclio- Cattleya  Aylinyi  (F.  Sander  <&  Co.). — A  beautiful  bigeneric 
hybrid.  It  w'as  raised  by  Mr.  E.  Ayling  in  1878,  when  gardener  to 
A.  J.  Cummings,  Esq  ,  Highgate  ;  but  no  parliculkrs  were  givsn  as 
regards  its  parentage.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  bright  rosy  mauVe, 
and  lip  being  magenta-crimson  (award  of  merit). 
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Lcelio-Cattlega  Frederic  Boyle  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — The  sepals  and 
petals  of  this  biii;eneric  hybrid  (Cattleya  Trianae  X  Lcelia  anceps)  are 
pure  white.  The  lip  is  white  tinted  rose,  and  margined  rosy  purple 
(award  of  merit). 

Magnolia  gyarviflora  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  a  charming  form 
with  pure  white  waxy  flowers  having  a  dull  crimson  centre  (first-class 
certificate). 

Maranta  Massangeana  metallica  (M.  Linden). — This  is  a  fine  form 
with  deep  green  leaves,  having  clearly  defined  white  ribs.  The  centre 
of  the  leaf  near  the  midrib  is  paler  green,  shading  to  deep  chocolate 
brown  (first-class  certificate). 

Maranta  Massangeana  Fuorentina  (M.  Linden). — A  small  form  of 
'lightish  green-coloured  leaves,  blotched  whitish  green  and  brown,  and 
having  rose-coloured  ribs  (first-class  certificate). 

Maranta  Massangeana  atrata  (M.  Linden). — An  exceptionally  dark 
'foliaged  variety,  with  pale  green  ribs  and  broad  margins  of  dark 
velvety  green  (first-class  certificate). 

Miconia  vesicaria  (M.  Linden). — An  interesting  but  not  particularly 
attractive  plant  from  Peru.  The  leaves  are  about  4  inches  in  length, 
2  or  3  in  width,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with  a  hirsute  surface 
(first-class  certificate). 

Odontoglosswm  Andersoniamim  Young's  var.  (Chas.  Young). — A 
splendidly  spotted  form  of  the  well-known  type.  The  flowers,  too,  are 
of  a  large  size  and  good  shape  (award  of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  crisgnnn  Excelsior  (Baron  Schroder). — This  is  a 
grand  form,  with  broad  sepals  and  petals,  white  in  colour,  but  heavily 
spotted  with  bright  chocolate  (first-class  certificate).  i  i 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Wolstenliolmice  (Baroa  Schroder). — A 
variety  somewhat  resembling  0.  c.  Excelsior  in  shape  and  markings, 
but  having  a  delicate  suffusion  of  rose  through  the  sepals  and  petals 
(first-class  certificate). 

Odontoglossum  Rex  (Baron  Schroder). — A  charming  variety  of  the 
crispum  type.  Each  sepal  and  petal  has  a  white  margin,  a  clear  choco¬ 
late  blotch  in  the  centre,  and  is  suffused  with  purplish  rose  (first-class 
certificate). 

Odontoglossum  Andersonianum  superhum  (Baron  Schroder). — The 
principal  feature  of  this  form  consists  of  the  deep  reddish  brown  spots 
on  the  sepals  and  petals  (first-class  certificate). 

Odontoglossum  crispum  zanothes  (Baron  Schroder).  —  A  chaste 
variety  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  being  also  white  and  the 
throat  yellow  (first-class  certificate). 

Odontoglossum  crisgmm  Massangeanum  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — A 
splendid  form  with  large  and  richly  spotted  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  Vuylslekianum  (J.  Hye). — This  is  a  splendid  species 
with  attractive  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow  spotted, 
whitish,  the  lip  being  cream  coloured  and  beautifully  crimped  (first- 
class  certificate). 

Odontoglossum  crispum  capartianum  (A.  A.  Peeters)  — A  fine  form 
with  richly  spotted  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  tinted  rose  (award 
of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Triance  (H.  Shaw). — A  distinct  form  of  the 
■well  known  type.  The  petals  are  tinted  pale  purple  and  richly  spotted 
brown  (award  of  merit). 

Oncidium  Marsliallianum  superhum  (W.  C.  Walker). — This  is  a  large 
.flowered  variety,  with  a  ground  colour  of  yellow  heavily  spotted  in  the 
sepals  and  petals  with  chocolate.  The  lip  is  pure  yellow  (award  of 
merit). 

Pelargonium  Imogene  (C.  Turner). — A  charming  variety,  with 
-flowers  of  a  blush  pink  shade  blotched  dark  carmine  (award  of  merit). 

Phaius  Owenianus  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — This  new  hybrid  is  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  P.  Owenise  and  P.  Humboldti.  The  sepals  and 
.  petals  are  reddish  brown,  the  lip  being  very  richly  coloured  (first-class 
certificate). 

Phyllocactus  Cooperi  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  fine  white  variety,  the 
centre  of  the  flowers  being  lemon  yellow  (award  of  merit). 

Phyllocactus  Jessica  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  beautiful  salmon  pink 
flower,  large  in  size  and  of  a  delicate  shade  (award  of  merit). 

Phyllocactus  Orion  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — An  intense  crimson  scarlet 
•coloured  variety  with  purple  shading  (award  of  merit). 

Polypodium  Sclineideri  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  handsome  Fern,  the 
resulrot  a  cross  between  P.  vulgare  and  P.  v.  elegantissimum.  The 
fronds  are  beautifully  cut,  and  of  a  rich  green  colour  (first-class 
certificate). 

Pteris  cretica  sempervirens  (W.  &  J.  Birkenhead). — A  useful  form  of 
P.  cretica.  The  fronds  are  dark  green,  paler  at  the  tips,  which  are 
slightly  crested  (award  of  merit). 

Rhododendron  Duchess  of  York  (Paul  &  Sons)  — A  charming  hybrid, 
delicate  rose  in  colour,  the  upper  petals  being  spotted  with  green  (award 
of  merit). 

Rhododendron  Duke  of  York  (Paul  &  Sons). — This  variety  carries 
ilarge  shapely  trusses,  with  blooms  of  a  purplish  rose  colour  (award  of 
merit). 

Rose  Eughne  Verdicr  (J.  T.  Bennett- Poe), — A  buff  coloured  Tea 
variety  with  somewhat  loose,  faintly  scented  blooms  (award  of  merit). 

Scohpendrium  vulgare  scalariforme  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  dwarf 
growing  form  with  dark  green  fronds,  which  have  crimped  edges  (award 
of  merit). 

Sonerila  TI,  Walter  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — A  dwarf  growing  plant  with 
attractive  foliage.  Tne  leaves  are  about  3  inches  in  length,  2  incues 
broad,  grey  white,  veined  and  spotted  dark  green,  the  under  surface 
being  reddish  (award  of  merit). 


Wistaria  multijug  a  (Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith). — This  appears  to  be  a 
distinct  type,  the  racemes  being  nearly  3  feet  in  leegth.  The  flowers 
are  rather  small  and  looser  than  those  of  W.  sinensis  (award  of  merit). 

Vegetables  and  Fruit. 

The  display  in  this  department  was  an  excellent  one,  the  whole 
side  table  in  the  150-feet  tent  being  occupied  with  a  great  variety  of 
superior  produce. 

Taking  the  exhibits  in  their  order  of  arrangement  we  first  come  to  a 
box  of  Tomatoes  from  Lord  Wantage  (Mr.  Fyfe,  gardener)  ;  the  variety 
was  named  Dwarf  Champion,  and  the  fruits  were  very  large,  smooth, 
heavy,  and  good  (cultural  commendation). 

A  similar  award  was  made  for  dishes  and  baskets  of,  not  large,  but 
high  quality  Mushrooms  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Wright,  Ash  House, 
Parson’s  Green,  Fulham. 

Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Esher  Lodge,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  including  very  good  Melons,  Peaches, 
and  Cherries,  with  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  Asparagus  and  Lettuce.  A 
bronze  medal  was  awarded. 

Next  we  arrived  at  a  very  extensive  exhibition  of  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  and  Tomatoes,  the  introductions  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  as 
grown  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham.  The  Cucumbers  con¬ 
sisted  of  splendid  specimens  of  three  varieties  that  were  certificated  on 
three  consecutive  seasons,  namely,  A1  in  1892,  Success  in  1893,  and 
Progress  in  1894 — ^all  are  excellent  undoubtedly,  but  steady  advance  is 
marked,  the  greatest  excellence  culminating  in  “  Progress,”  which 
appears  to  include  a  combination  of  good  properties.  The  Melons 
included  fine  fruits  of  Windsor  Castle,  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Sutton’s  Per¬ 
fection  and  Conqueror.  Among  the  Tomatoes  were  boxes  of  first-class 
fruit  of  Earliest  of  All,  Sutton’s  Perfection,  and  Conqueror,  the  whole 
forming  a  remarkable  contribution,  for  which  a  silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal  was  unanimously  awarded,  and  just  as  well  worthy  of  a  silver 
cup. 

Mr.  Meindoe,  gardener  to  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  Bart.,  Hutton  Hall, 
staged  a  small  collection  of  superior  fruit,  comprising  the  first  dish 
exhibited  from  a  private  garden  of  Early  Rivers  Nectarine,  grandly 
coloured.  Lord  Napier  was  also  admirably  represented,  as  were  Best  of 
All  and  Scarlet  Premier  Melons  (silver  medal). 

Mr.  G.  Wythes  sent  from  Sion  House  Gardens  a  large  box  of  good 
vegetables,  mostly  grown  in  the  open  air,  comprising  Turnips,  Carrots, 
Cauliflowers,  Asparagus,  Tomatoes,  Peas,  Mushrooms,  and  Kidney  Beans  ; 
also  boxes  of  Brown  Turkey  Figs  and  Peaehes,  a  good  dish  of  Nectarines, 
with  Melons  and  large  Monsteras,  meriting  the  silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal  that  was  awarded. 

A  silver  medal  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  G.  Featherley,  The  Vineries, 
Gillingham,  Kent,  for  several  excellent  and  well  finished  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  two  dishes  of  Dymond  Peaches,  half  a  dozen 
fruits  of  Covent  Garden  Favourite  Cucumbers,  and  a  basket  of  very  fine 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  Kidney  Beans. 

Mr.  Farr,  gardener  to  A.  Pears,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  exhibited  Melons 
and  Tomatoes,  for  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  granted.  The 
most  noteworthy  Tomato  was  a  fruiting,  plant  of  a  small  variety, 
named  All  the  Year  Round,  evidently  very  prolific,  and  somewhat 
resembling  Nesbit’s  Victoria,  but  larger.  The  best  Melon  was  named 
Centre  of  England,  a  very  juicy,  thin-skinned,  scarlet  flesh,  sugary,  and 
refreshing,  and  for  which  an  award  of  merit  was  granted. 

Three  beautiful  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Osman,  gardener  to  L.  Baker,  Esq.,  Ottershaw  Park,  such  as  are  not 
often  seen  at  this  period  of  the  year  ;  also  very  good  Melons  ;  and  a 
silver  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  received  a  silver  Knightian 
medal  for  a  collection  of  Apples,  nearly  sixty  dishes.  Some  of  the 
firmest  were  Sandringham,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Easter  Pippin,  Winter 
Colman,  Striped  Beefing,  North  End  Pippin,  Gooseberry,  Norfolk 
Beefing,  Boston  Russet,  and  Hormead  Pearmain. 

A  magnificent  collection  of  fifty  dishes  of  Apples  from  Messrs. 
G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  well  won  a  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 
In  size,  colour,  freshness  and  firmness  the  specimens  were  remarkable. 
Among  the  more  noticeable  were  Belle  de  Pontoise,  Lord  Derby,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Gloria  Mundi,  Wilson’s  Prolific,  Hormead  Pearmain,  Calville 
Rouge,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Calville  Malingre,  Purple  German, 
Grange’s  Pearmain,  and  Winter  Peach.  There  are  no  Apples  in  the 
London  market  from  any  part  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  equal 
to  those  we  have  named  in  this  fine  collection. 

Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhampsted,  staged  a  handsome  dish  of  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert  Apple,  also  a  new  variety,  Oakland's  Seedling,  for  which 
an  award  of  merit  was  adjudged,  and  the  trees  are  to  be  examined  by 
members  of  the  Committee.  The  fruits  are  medium  to  large,  oblate, 
greenish  yellow  flushed  with  red  on  the  sun  side,  very  firm,  and  with  a 
suspicion  of  the  Ribston  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  flavour.  The  larger 
fruits  had  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Blenheim,  the  smaller  almost 
reminding  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  This  is  a  late  dessert  Apple  of 
promise  that  will  be  looked  for  again. 

Appliances. 

These  were  not  numerous — in  fact  there  is  little  or  no  room  for 
articles  of  use  in  the  garden  at  the  Temple  shows.  Mr.  G.  W.  Riley, 
Herne  Hdl,  and  Messrs.  F.  Rosher  &  Co.,  Upper  Ground  Street,  London, 
had  varied  assortments  of  rustic  summerhouses  in  forms  to  suit  various 
positions,  and  at  prices  to  meet  various  pockets.  These  ornamental  and 
useful  adjuncts  of  homes  are  worthy  of  positions  in  far  more  suburban 
and  country  gardens  than  they  have  yet  found  a  place.  Models  of 
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travelling  greenhouses,  also  fruit  and  vegetable  protectors  easily  move- 
able  on  rails  were  on  view.  The  low  forms  for  advancing  early  vege¬ 
tables  and  Strawberries,  also  for  plants  generally,  seemed  to  be  the  most 
favoured,  but  the  larger  would  answer  equally  well  for  Tomatoes  ;  and 
lean-to’s  for  protecting  blossom  and  accelerating  the  ripening  of  fruit 
againsD  walls.  Whether  the  novelties  can  be  made  to  “go”  or  not 
depends  very  much  on  the  enterprise  of  the  introducers.  Samson 
Heaters  came  from  Sam  Beards  &  Co. ;  and  improved  flower  tubes  from 
Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

Medals  and  Cups  Awarded, 

Gold  Medals. — To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  hardy  ornamental 
■shrubs,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  new  and  rare 
plants. 

Silver  Cups. — Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  Begonias  ; 
Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  for  specimen  Clematis  ;  Messrs. 
Paul  k  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  Roses  ;  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  for 
Orchids  ;  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons,  Holloway,  for  Orchids  ;  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  k  Co..  St,  Albans,  for  Orchids;  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co., 
■Clapton,  for  Orchids  ;  Welbore  Ellis,  Esq.,  Dorkingr,  for  Orchids  ;  Messrs. 
Linden,  Brussels,  for  Tree  Ferns,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttle- 
worth  k  Co.,  Bradford,  for  Orchids  ;  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Sion 
House,  Brentford,  for  Orchids  ;  F.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  for 
Lselia  purpurata,  Hardy’s  variety,  and  other  Orchids  ;  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  for  ornamental  plants  ;  Messrs.  Carter  k  Co.,  Holborn,  for 
Gloxinias,  Petunias,  Calceolarias,  &c,  ;  Messrs.  Backhouse  k  Son.  York, 
for  hardy  herbaceous  plants;  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for  hardy  flowers 
and  Begonias. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  Medals. — To  Messrs.  W.  k  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale, 
Manchester,  for  British  and  exotic  Ferns  ;  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  for 
exotic  Ferns  ;  Mr.  H.  B.  May  for  exotic  Ferns  ;  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Roses  ;  Mr.  H.  0.  Garford,  Stoke  Newington 
Station,  for  table  decorations  ;  Messrs.  Barr  k  Son,  Covent  Garden,  for 
herbaceous  flowers  ;  Messrs.  Lewis  k  Co.,  Southgate,  for  Orchids  ; 
Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Peckham  Rye,  for  miscellaneous 
plants ;  Messrs.  J,  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  Streptocarpus  and 
Hippeastrums  ;  Messrs.  J.  Peed  k  Sons,  Roupell  Park,  Norwood,  for 
Caladiums ;  Messrs.  J.  La'ng  k  Sons  for  Caladiums,  &c.  ;  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  k  Son  for  ornamental  plants  ;  Messrs.  T.  Veitch  k  Sons  for 
Caladiums  ;  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  for  Roses. 

Silver  Flora  Medals. — To  Messrs.  Cannell  k  Sons,  Swanley,  for 
Begonias  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  for  Pelargoniums  ;  Mr.  J.  Prewett, 
Swiss  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  for  table  decorations  ;  Miss  Mayhew, 
Norwood  Hill  ;  Messrs.  J.  Carter,  Holborn,  for  herbaceous  flowers  ; 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport ;  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  miscellaneous  plants; 
W.  C.  Walker,  Esq ,  Winchmore  Hill,  for  Orchids;  Mr.  P.  McArthur, 
Maida  Vale,  for  Orchids  ;  Messrs.  Balchin  &  Son,  Hassocks,  Sussex,  for  a 
group  of  Leschenaultias,  &c.  ;  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  for  decorative 
plants  ;  Messrs.  H.  Low  k  Co.,  Enfield,  for  greenhouse  plants ;  Messrs. 
Collins  k  Collins,  Willesden.  for  Orchids. 

Silver-gilt  Kjiightian  Medals. — To  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Sion  House,  Brentford,  for  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c. ;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Rowledge,  Farnham,  for  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatoes ;  Messrs. 
George  Bunyard  k  Co.,  Maidstone,  for  a  collection  of  Apples. 

Silver  Knightian  Medals. — To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  late  fruit  ;  Mr.  G.  Featherby,  Gillingham,  for  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  and  Cucumbers. 

Silver-gilt  Banhsian  Medals. — To  Messrs,  Jackman  &  Sons,  for 
Azaleas ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  Croydon,  for  Begonias  ;  Messrs.  J.  James  and 
Son,  Farnham  Royal,  for  Calceolarias ;  Mr.  J.  Pike,  Acton,  for 
Carnation  Uriah  Pike;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Sons,  for  Gloxinias; 
Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  herbaceous  plants  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  for  Pelargoniums  ;  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Roses  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  for  Caladiums. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals. — To  Messrs.  Lane  k  Son,  Berkhampstead, 
for  Azaleas;  Mr.  G.  Farini,  Forest  Hill,  for  Begonias;  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  k  Sons,  for  Calceolarias;  Mr.  Geo.  May,  Edmonton,  for 
Carnation  Uriah  Pike;  The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  for 
herbaceous  plants  ;  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Sons,  Woking,  for  Roses  ; 
Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington,  for  table  decorations  ;  Messrs. 
A.  Scrivener  k  Co.,  Watford,  for  table  decorations  ;  Mr.  B.  Ladhams, 
Shirley,  Southampton,  for  cut  herbaceous  flowers  ;  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea,  Messrs.  J,  Cheal  k  Sons,  Crawley,  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
and  Sons,  Highgate,  and  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  plants;  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq,  Ashley  Place,  for  Astro merias 
and  Daturas;  H.  C.  Mayhew,  Esq.,  Norwood  Hill,  for  Caladiums;  Sir 
J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  Guisborough,  for  fruit  ;  J.  L.  Baker,  Esq.,  Chertsey, 
for  Grapes  and  Melons ;  Lord  Foley,  Esher,  for  fruit  and  vegetables ; 
and  Malcolm  S.  Cook,  Esq.,  Kingston  Hill,  for  Orchids. 


Notwithstanding  the  rain,  which  unfortunately  fell  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  morning,  there  was  quite  a  crowd  of  visitors,  and  should  the 
weather  be  fine  on  Thursday  and  Friday  the  attendance  will  be 
enormous. 

A  most  regrettable  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  Show  is  the 
illness  of  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  whose  absence  was  keenly 
felt  by  all  who  know  him,  and  all  sincerely  wish  him  well  again.  He 
has,  however,  excellent  coadjutors,  one  and  all  of  whom  worked  in- 
defatigably,  and  unstinted  praise  is  due  to  them  for  their  untiring 
endeavours  in  the  interest  of  smooth  working  and  success. 


Events  of  the  Week. — As  is  customary  after  the  Temple  Gardens 
Show,  which  closes  on  Friday  night,  the  25th  inst.,  and  is  reported  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue,  a  quiet  week  ensues.  Apart  from  auction  sales  the 
only  event  of  interest  to  horticulturists  advertised  to  take  place  is  the 
Summer  Show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  This  will  be  held  in  the 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  on  Wednesday,  May  30th. 

-  The  WEA.THER  IN  London. — During  the  past  few  days  the 

weather  in  the  metropolis  has  been  exceedingly  cold  for  the  time  of 
year.  North-easterly  winds  with  showers  of  rain  and  hail  have  been 
prevalent.  On  Sunday  night  a  frost  occurred,  and  much  damage  done 
to  garden  and  field  crops  in  suburban  districts.  On  Monday  in  London 
the  maximum  reading  was  63°,  or  about  10°  below  the  average  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  about  13°  lower  than  the  temperature  recorded  at  the 
close  of  last  March.  Tuesday  was  fine  and  not  quite  so  cold  ;  but 
Wednesday  opened  wet.  As  reported  on  another  page,  similar  cold 
weather  has  been  experienced  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

-  Weather  in  the  North. — May  has  as  yet  given  us  but 

little  genial:  weather,  and  the  past  week  has  more  resembled  March. 
Heavy  showers  of  sleet  and  hail  have  fallen,  and  the  hills  have  been 
whitened  nearly  to  their  bases.  In  the  northern  counties  severe  snow¬ 
falls  have  taken  place.  For  three  nights  we  have  had  sharp  frosts, 
Potatoes  are  blackened,  and  much  injury  done  to  the  abundant  fruit 
blossom.  Very  heavy  hail  fell  on  Monday  evening  followed  by  rain, 
and  Tuesday  morning  looked  unsettled  with  cold  east  wind. — B.  D., 
S.  Perthshire. 

-  Testimonial  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Head. — A  Committee  has  been 

formed  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  Mr.  W,  G.  Head 
with  a  testimonial  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  honourable  services  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Horticultural  Exhibitions  held  at  Sydenham  by 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  and  by  special  floricultural  societies.  The 
maximum  subscription  is  fixed  at  half-a-guinea,  in  order  that  many 
judges  and  exhibitors  and  others  who  know  Mr.  Head  may  participate  in 
paying  him  a  well-merited  compliment.  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  42,  Ranelagh 
Road,  Ealing,  is  Hon.  Treasurer  ;  and  Mr.  William  Earley,  “  Highclere,” 
Marlborough  Road,  Merton,  S.W.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

-  A  New  Seedling  Daffodil.— We  understand  that  the 

medal  for  the  best  new  seedling  Daffodil  exhibited  at  the  spring 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  for  his  seedling  poeticus  Horace,  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  N,  p.  ornatus  and  N.  p.  poetarum.  This  is  the  fourth  year 
in  succession  that  Mr,  Engleheart  has  won  this  medal. 

- Cornwall  Potatoes  in  Manchester. — The  General  Steam 

Navigation  Co.,  of  London,  now  announce  their  intention  to  run  steamers 
between  Penzance  and  Manchester  during  the  coming  new  Potato  season. 
They  have  already  arranged  for  their  steamers  “Starling”  and  “  Martin” 
to  keep  up  a  regular  weekly  service  between  the  two  ports,  sailings  from 
Penzance  being  every  Saturday  from  May  26th  to  June  16th  inclusive, 
delivering  goods  in  Manchester  on  Mondays.  This  Steamship  Company 
seems  to  be  keeping  well  to  the  fore  in  sending  their  boats  to  Man¬ 
chester.  They  have  established  regular  services  of  steamers  to  Rotterdam 
and  the  west  coast  of  Africa  since  the  canal  was  opened.  The  above 
named  boats  are  already  well  known  to  shippers  trading  between  Man¬ 
chester  and  Rotterdam,  they  having  been  engaged  in  the  trade  since 
the  line  was  commenced. 

-  Rubus  deliciosus. — Were  I  asked  to  choose  six  of  the  best, 

Rosaceous  shrubs  this  would  most  certainly  be  one  of  the  number.  In 
general  appearance  it  has  very  little  resemb’anca  to  a  Rubus,  as  it  is 
quite  free  from  prickles,  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  Ribes  sanguineum, 
and  the  bare  stems  at  first  sight  are  similar  to  those  of  Neillia  opulifolia. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  Dog  Rose,  and 
being  produced  quite  as  freely  the  plant  is  rendered  a  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  landscape.  To  be  seen  at  its  best  it  should  be  planted  in 
the  grass  in  an  irregular,  natural-looking  mass,  with  a  background  of 
dark  foliage.  Plant  in  a  rich  soil,  and  as  the  plants  grow  they  should 
be  allowed  freedom,  as  the  freer  the  growth  the  more  commanding  is 
the  group.  A  good  supply  of  plants  may  soon  be  obtained  by  layering 
the  ripened  growths  in  the  autuiun  or  early  spring. — D. 
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-  The  Larch  Disease. — We  are  informed  that  Mr.  James 

Watt,  of  Little  &  Ballantine,  nurserymen,  Carlisle,  has  gone  on  a 
visit  to  Berlin,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  State  and  other 
forests  in  Germany,  with  a  view  to  inquiring  into  the  Larch  disease, 
which  is  so  injurious  in  this  country. 

-  Bute  National  Kose  and  Horticultural  Society.— 

Please  note  for  next  issue,  the  present  Secretaries  of  above  Society. 
The  Bute  Horticultural  and  Apiarian  Society  is  defunct. — R.  Smith, 
Secretary  F.  B.  [We  print  this  notification  exactly  as  received,  but 

are  not  quite  certain  whether  the  Society  or  its  Secretaries  are  defunct.] 

-  Death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb. — The  death  of  this  veteran 

collector  occurred  at  Devoran  in  Cornwall  on  April  30th.  Mr.  Lobb 
was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  and  entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Veitch,  sen., 
at  Exeter,  by  whom  he  was  engaged  as  a  collector  in  1840,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  proceeded  to  India.  During  the  twenty  years  or  upwards  he 
travelled  for  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  he  visited  the  Khasia  Hills,  Assam,  and 
other  parts  of  North-east  India,  and  subsequently  Moulmein  and  parts 
of  Lower  Burmah,  sending  home  from  those  districts  many  choice  plants. 

-  CUPRESSUS  MACROCARPA. — Mr.  H.  Prosser,  The  Knoll  Gardens, 

Wimborne,  sends  us  a  photograph  of  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Cupressus 
macrocarpa.  It  is  pyramidal  in  form,  well  furnished  to  the  base,  has 
been  planted  thirty  years,  and  is  growing  in  a  gravelly  subsoil.  The 
height  of  the  specimen  is  80  feet,  the  circumference  around  the  branches 
70  feet,  and  the  trunk  near  the  base  girths  12  feet.  Our  readers  can 
compare  these  dimensions  with  those  of  other  fine  specimens  of  which 
they  are  cognisant. 

-  Newcastle  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual 

Improvement  Society. — At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society, 
held  recently  in  the  Wood  Memorial  Hall,  Newcastle,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brand- 
ford  read  a  very  able  paper  on  “  Grasses  and  Sedges.”  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  mentioned  the  important  part  Grasses  and  Sedges 
played  in  the  world’s  economy,  the  former  in  being  essential  to  man 
and  the  animals  he  domesticates,  and  the  latter  in  furnishing  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  brushes. 

-  Kerria  japonica. — Though  the  double  variety  of  this  plant  is 

one  of  the  commonest  shrubs  in  cultivation,  the  typical  form  is  rarely 
met  with.  The  habit  of  the  single  kind  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
the  double,  and  the  flowering  season  is  more  prolonged.  The  flowers 
are  produced  with  great  freedom  during  April  on  graceful  drooping 
branches ;  they  are  bright  yellow  in  colour,  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  For  a  bed  this  will  be  found  a  most  desirable  shrub, 
its  free  light  growth  fitting  it  admirably  for  massing.  A  form  of  this 
Kerria  having  single  flowers  and  white  variegated  foliage  is  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  weaker  in  growth  than  the  other  two  kinds,  and  to  be  grown 
well  requires  shelter. — D. 

-  Flowering  Plants  at  Barford  Hill,  Warwick. — I  was 

particularly  interested  in  the  grand  display  of  these  when  looking 
through  the  houses  on  the  5th  inst.  I  do  not  remember  having 
previously  seen  such  fine  plants  of  Lilium  Harris!.  The  glossy  stems 
were  of  wonderful  thickness,  and  the  pure  waxy  white  flowers  of 
corresponding  size  and  substance.  Several  dozens  of  plants  made  an 
imposing  display  in  themselves.  Marguerites  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
were  represented  by  hundreds  of  well  flowered  plants  of  various  sizes. 
Spirteas,  too,  were  in  excellent  form  ;  astilboides  and  aruncus,  as  grown 
here,  are  delightful  plants  for  house  decoration.  Specimens  arranged 
singly  in  vases  have  a  light  elegant  appearance  which  few  plants  can 
equal. — Bellis. 

-  “  The  Fruit  Supply.” — Mr.  F.  J.  Fletcher  writes  : — “  The 

opinion  given  by  ‘  E.  M.’  on  page  356  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
emphasises  a  very  great  evil  when  he  says,  ‘  no  greater  mistake  in  fruit 
culture  can  be  made  than  that  of  purchasing  a  number  of  cheap  trees  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  of  being  inexpensive.’  Yet  how  often  is  this 
done  !  I  have  long  been  of  ‘  E.  M.’s  ’  opinion,  and  as  last  autumn  I  was 
entrusted  by  a  capitalist  to  take  over  about  70  acres  of  land,  and 
establish  and  conduct  upon  it  a  fruit  farm,  care  was  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  varieties,  for  in  spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  fruit  passing 
through  our  markets  at  unremunerative  prices,  there  is  yet  a  growing 
demand  and  good  prices  for  really  first  class  produce.  Under  this  firm 
conviction  we  have  not  hesitated  to  expend  up  to  now  over  £2000  in 
this  venture,  confident  that  with  energy,  care,  and  skill  a  great  future 
awaits  the  fruit  growing  industry  in  this  country.  During  November,  the 
ground  being  prepared  in  September  and  October,  I  planted  20  acres 
with  fruit  trees,  including  14  acres  of  Apples,  5  of  Plums,  and  1  of  Pears, 
with  Currants  and  Gooseberries  between. the  rows.” 


-  Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign. — Mr.  E.  Molynenx,  Swan- 

more  Park,  writes : — “  For  the  first  time  I  have  this  year  grown  this 
Strawberry  in  pots,  and  am  so  much  impressed  with  the  result  that  I 
purpose  increasing  the  stock  for  next  season’s  supply.  Considering  all 
points,  I  regard  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry  as  one  of  the  finest 
introductions  of  late  years.  The  fruit  is  freely  produced,  and  grows  to 
an  immense  size,  while  the  colour  is  especially  pleasing.  There  is  also 
a  certain  crispness  about  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  that  renders  it 
particularly  pleasing  to  the  palate.” 

-  Rubus  spectabilis. — The  early  flowering  period  of  this 

North  American  shrub  warrants  it  a  place  in  our  shrubberies.  In  habit 
it  much  resembles  the  Raspberry,  but  the  flowers  are  quite  distinct  from 
any  other  Rubus  ;  they  are  produeed  singly  on  long  drooping  peduncles^ 
and  are  bright  red  in  colour,  but  are  not  borne  with  such  freedom  as  one 
could  wish.  The  flowering  period  extends  from  the  second  week  in 
April  until  the  middle  of  June.  It  produces  suckers  freely  and  makes  a 
compact  bush  from  5  to  7  feet  in  height. 

- Ceanothus  rigidus. — To  succeed  with  this  shrub  it  should  be 

given  a  place  on  a  south  wall,  as,  like  most  of  the  other  members  of  the 
genus,  it  is  a  little  tender.  The  flowers  are  borne  thickly  along  the  whole 
of  the  previous  season’s  growth,  and  are  bright  blue  in  colour.  It  com¬ 
mences  to  expand  its  blooms  early  in  April,  and  lasts  about  three  weeks 
in  good  condition.  A  good  rich  loam  is  the  best  soil  in  which  to  grow 
this  shrub.  To  ensure  a  good  supply  of  flowers  the  lateral  branches 
should  be  cut  hard  back  at  the  end  of  the  flowering  season,  as  as  ta 
obtain  good  strong  growths  for  the  ensuing  year.  Propagation  is  effected 
by  means  of  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood. — A. 

-  Double  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses. — I  fear  my  note 

on  these  in  a  former  issue  was  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  Mr.  Dean  for 
what  must  have  been  a  most  interesting  lecture  at  Beckenham.  The 
three  doubles  mentioned  in  my  note  as  being  named  “  Brilliant,”' 
“  Original,”  and  “  Harlequin,”  are  catalogued  as  distinct  from  the  Crimson 
Purple,  Croussei,  and  platypetala  plena.  They  are  offered  by  a  firm 
of  the  highest  repute,  and  I  believe  they  wiU  be  found  to  be  different 
from  these  sorts.  The  double  Polyanthuses  are,  of  course,  more  curiosi¬ 
ties  than  anything  else,  with  the  exception  of  “  Decncleughi,”  which 
is  of  better  habit  than  some,  and  has  bright  gold  and  crimson  flowers. 
What  I  have  as  “  Golden  Ball  ”  does  not  seem  appropriately  named,, 
the  flowers  being  flaked  crimson  and  yellow,  but  much  duller  in  colour 
than  those  of  “  Derncleughi.”  Since  writing  my  former  note  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  old  “  Tortoiseshell,”  which  is  rather 
like  Rex  Theodore  but  lighter  in  colour.  I  have  been  informed  that 
“Sharpe’s  Double  No.  2  ”  is  the  same  as  “Rex  Theodore.”  I  am  much 
interested  in  some  of  the  old  forms,  such  as  “  Galligaskins,”  “  Jack  in 
the  Green,”  and  “  Jackanapes  on  Horseback.”  The  latter  seems  scarce 
or  unknown  by  name,  as  inquiries  in  several  likely  quarters  have  proved 
fruitless. — S.  Arnott. 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  this  Society 

held  last  week.  Dr.  Clarke,  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  delivered  a 
long,  very  able,  and  most  interesting  lecture,  which  was  listened  to 
with  the  closest  attention.  His  subject  was  “Wild  Tulips,”  and  he 
treated  it  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  clearly  showed  that  he  had 
given  very  considerable  attention  to  the  matter,  and  had  also  made 
careful  observations  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  also  in  experimenting 
upon  bulbs  by  cutting,  pricking,  and  feeding.  Dr.  Clarie  illustrated 
his  remarks  by  a  number  of  chalk  sketches  on  a  blackboard.  At  the 
close  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Calvert,  rope  and  twine  manufacturer  of 
Wrenthorpe,  at  which  place  Dr.  Clarke  recently  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures,  asked  how  many  varieties  of  wild  Tulip  there  are,  and 
the  latter  said  he  believed  there  are  about  forty-two  different  species. 
In  reply  to  another  question  by  Mr.  Calvert,  as  to  when  wild  Tulips 
bloom,  the  lecturer  said  the  period  varies  very  much  indeed,  some 
blooming  as  early  as  February,  others  in  May,  and  some  not  until  June. 
Dr.  Clark,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Calvert,  gave  some  details  with  reference 
to  diseases  in  florists’  Tulips.  Dr.  Clarke’s  observation  showed  that  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  combat  with  such  diseases.  Mr.  Swire,  head  master 
of  the  School  of  Art,  asked  where  wild  Tulips  may  be  found  growing  in 
England,  and  Dr.  Clarke  replied  that  one  variety  had  been  found  in 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  they  also  grow  extensively  in 
Bedfordshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Devonshire.  Mr.  George  Gill,  who  has 
been  an  extensive  grower  of  florists’  Tulips  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  has  very  nearly  400  varieties,  made  some  interesting  observations 
on  florists’  Tulips,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  having  had  the  privilege 
of  listening  to  Dr.  Clarke’s  able  lecture.  '  .  ' 
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-  Sugar  Cane  in  Japan. — The  government  of  Japan  and 

public  men  interested  in  its  industries  are  paying  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  cane-sugar  production.  The  annual  consumption  of 
sugar  in  Japan  amounts  to  120,000,000  lbs.,  only  one-half  of  which  is 
supplied  by  the  native  manufacturers,  though  many  places  in  the 
islands  are  well  adapted  to  the  successful  culture  of  Sugar  Cane,  or 
Sugar  Beets. 

-  Rhododendron  rhombicdm. — This  charming  deciduous  Rho¬ 
dodendron  is  rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  though  it  has  been  in  existence  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  This  is  a  pity,  as  it  is  possessed  of  the 
highest  qualities  as  a  garden  shrub.  The  flowers  are  to  2  inches 
across,  pinkish  purple  in  colour,  and  produced  freely  on  short,  wiry 
growths  quite  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  Rhododendron  mollis,  which  is 
one  of  the  first  of  the  deciduous  section  to  open  its  blossoms.  The  plant 
grows  from  3  to  1  feet  in  height  and  makes  a  large  spreading  bush. — D, 

-  Choice  Plants  at  the  Manchester  Whitsuntide 

Show. — Among  the  miscellaneous  plants  which  attracted  considerable 
attention  at  the  Manchester  Whitsuntide  Show  was  a  grand  circular 
group  of  plants  in  pots  of  the  new  Carnation  Uriah  Pike  shown  by 
Mr.  James  Pike,  South  Acton,  London.  It  is  a  superb  variety,  the  colour 
being  most  dazzling,  the  flowers  produced  in  abundance  on  lengthy 
stems,  having  a  true  clove  scent.  The  award  and  certificate  were 
richly  deserved.  Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  was  highly  praised. 
With  the  mention  of  the  exquisitely  coloured  Cannas  arranged  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  I  may  say  that  there  were  no  three  exhibits  which 
attracted  so  much  attention.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.’s  pretty  dwarf 
floriferous  plants  of  Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana  also  came  in  for  a 
great  share  of  attention.  The  attendance  during  the  week  was  larger  than 
for  many  years  on  Whit-Monday,  15,000  persons  being  present. — R.  P.  R. 


-  Arrowroot  Culture. — The  West  Indian  island  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  has  become  the  principal  centre  of  Arrowroot  culture.  The 
exports  of  Arrowroot  from  the  island  grew  from  15,458  barrels  in  1888 
to  23,433  barrels  in  1892,  and  proportionately  since.  This  rapid  increase 
of  production  was  induced  principally  by  the  enhancement  in  the  price 
of  the  prepared  product. 

-  Repotting  Azaleas.— Mr.  W.  G.  Bailey  writes  “  The 

flowering  season  of  these  plants  is  nearly  over,  and  any  that  require 
potting  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once,  while  those  not  needing  such 
attention  should  have  a  top-dressing  of  chemical  manure.  A  difference 
of  opinion  exists  among  growers  as  to  the  compost  that  should  be  used 
for  these  plants,  some  maintaining  that  they  thrive  equally  well  if 
potted  in  loam  as  if  peat  is  used.  This,  I  think,  depends  on  the  quality 
of  loam.  I  have  known  Azaleas  thrive  well  in  loam,  and  have  seen 
them  relapse  into  a  most  wretched  condition  when  potted  in  loam  taken 
from  an  old  pasture  resting  on  limestone.  I  always  prefer  good  fibrous 
peat  with  a  little  leaf  mould  and  an  abundance  of  sharp  sand.  After 
potting  or  top-dressing  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  temperature 
ranging  from  60°  to  70°.  A  mistake  is  often  made  by  placing  them 
when  finished  flowering  in  a  cold  airy  house.  This  oftentimes  is  the 
cause  of  the  plants  making  such  stunted  growth  and  failing  to  set  their 
buds  satisfactorily  and  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  thrips.  Bv  placing 
them  in  heat  they  make  a  free  growth,  and  rarely  fail  to  set  their  buds. 
Syringe  the  plants  freely  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  soot  water.  This 
not  only  stimulates  growth  but  keeps  insects  in  check.  As  the  season 
advances  they  should  be  changed  into  a  cooler  house,  and  finally  stood 
out  of  doors  on  ashes  in  a  partially  shaded  place.” 


A  TRIP  TO  ANTWERP. 


-  Spraying  Fruit  Trees. — Spraying  fruit  trees  has  now 

become  such  a  regular  part  of  a  successful  fruit  grower’s  operation  that 
continual  changes  in  formulations  are  being  presented.  It  is  found, 
says  “  Meehan’s  Monthly,”  that  solutions  of  copper  sprayed  over  fruit 
trees  are  not  only  safeguards  against  the  attacks  of  various  insects,  but 
are  especially  valuable  against  fungus  diseases  in  Canada.  They  use 
the  following  mixtures  : — 10  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol 
to  100  gallons  of  water,  and  add  about  the  same  weight  of  fresh  lime. 
The  lime  and  copper  are  dissolved  in  separate  vessels,  and  mixed  only 
when  ready  for  use.  It  has  to  be  constantly  stirred  when  about  to  be 
used  on  the  plants.  In  the  case  of  the  Apple,  the  spraying  is  performed 
just  before  bloom,  after  the  growth  starts,  and  once  or  twice  after  the 
bloom,  which  is  for  the  destruction  of  the  codling  moth.  For  this  latter 
process  a  small  quantity  of  Paris  green  or  London  purple  is  added  to 
the  mixture.  In  many  persons’  experience  the  addition  of  lime  is  found 
to  be  of  no  great  value,  and  is  not  used.  It  gives  a  whitish  appearance 
to  the  foliage  which  is  not  altogether  agreeable  ;  but  there  are  others 
who  contend  that  they  have  much  better  results  when  lime  is  used  as 
above  indicated. 

-  Market  Growers’  Specialities. — When  growers  of  plants 

for  market  content  themselves  with  specialities  it  is  wonderful  how  well 
they  grow  them  ;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  there  are  no  plants  grown 
in  the  world  relative  to  size  of  pot  that  excel  those  turned  out  in  our 
suburban  market  establishments.  I  looked  in  upon  one  of  these  growers, 
Mr.  G.  Pike  of  Hanworth,  Middlesex,  the  other  day.  That  he  grew 
Heliotropes  well  I  knew,  but  I  did  not  expect  that  he  grew  them  so 
largely.  However,  I  found  plants  by  thousands  in  various  stages,  with 
thousands  of  cuttings  in  course  of  being  rooted.  The  best  plants,  all  of 
course  in  the  usual  48-pots,  were  some  15  inches  in  height,  very  robust, 
well  foliaged,  and  carrying  several  beads  of  bloom.  Very  cheap  were 
they  at  the  going  market  rates,  but  what  ultimate  purchasers  paid  for 
them  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn.  Better  plants  for  the  size  of  the 
pots  could  not  be  turned  out.  The  chief  sorts  were  President  Garfield 
and  Florence  Nightingale.  Then  there  was  a  fine  collection  of  the 
double  Tropreolums,  Hermine  Grasshoff,  bright  orange  scarlet  flowers, 
and  the  double  yellow  form  of  it.  Those  of  the  most  advanced  were 
blooming  freely  at  about  12  inches  in  height,  dense  bushy  plants,  well 
furnished  and  excellently  grown.  These  should  make  useful  window 
box  furnishers.  Then  there  were  great  numbers  of  Madame  Thibaut, 
the  beautiful  double  pink  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium.  This  still  keeps 
the  most  popular  for  market  purposes,  because,  whether  as  plants  or  cut 
blooms,  the  colour  is  one  of  the  most  in  demand.  It  is  easy  to  fancy 
windows  or  window  boxes  having  a  back  row  of  these  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  a  centre  row  of  the  Heliotropes,  and  a  front  of  the  double 
Nasturtiums  that  could  trail  and  droop,  as  presenting  a  very  attractive 
and  pleasing  effect. — D. 


The  humours  of  printers  are  proverbial  to  those  who  know  them, 
and  also  peculiar.  If  they  see  an  opportunity  for  misreading  a  word 
and  making  the  writer  say  exactly  what  he  did  not  mean,  the  chance  to 
do  so  is  irresistible.  Those  writers  who  are  prone  to  accuse  revisers  of 
mutilating  their  productions  by  taking  out  their  best  points  little 
know  how  much  they  owe  to  editorial  watchfulness.  If  in  recounting 
a  Christmas  experience  a  gardener  should  in  his  joy  say  he  had  a  turkey 
for  dinner,  those  “  terrible  comps  ”  would  be  quite  as  likely  as  not  to 
print  it  “  donkey,”  and  if  by  chance  the  error  passed,  their  joy  would  be 
great.  We  must  not,  however,  be  hard  on  them.  They  mean  no  harm, 
but  seek  momentary  relief  from  monotonous  work. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Antwerp  ?  In  the  remarks  on  the 
luncheon  (page  389)  given  by  Baron  Osy  the  printers  had  the  audacity 
to  inform  the  world  that  it  ended  in  a  “  grand  fuddle.”  What  a  treat 
the  comps  must  have  had  in  the  smart  turn  they  gave  to  the  words  of 
the  writer — a  “grand  finale" — a  few  bright,  sparkling,  happy  moments 
of  general  greetings  at  the  close  of  the  enjoyable  repast. 

Then,  again,  how  the  little  menu  crept  into  print  is  one  of  the 
mysteries.  It  was  not  sent  to  the  Editor  by  his  reporter,  yet  found 
its  way  by  some  devious  route  to  the  printers,  and  whatever  they  get 
goes  forthwith  into  type.  No  harm  was  done  or  libel  committed  in  this 
case ;  but  the  landlubber,  on  his  return  to  his  beloved  Fleet  Street, 
thought  it  looked  very  absurd  to  give  prominence  to  the  lesser  event  while 
ignoring  the  greater — the  banquet.  Consumed  with  a  desire  to  fairly 
at  least,  if  he  cannot  fully,  represent  the  hospitality  of  horticultural 
Antwerp  on  the  occasion  of  the  show  of  which  it  was  the  celebration, 
he  gives  the  larger  menu. 

BiNQUBT  OFFERT  AUX  MEMBRES  DU  JURY  A  L’OCCASION  DFS  OOnCOURS  InTER- 
NATIONAUX  D’HORTICULTURE,  LB  15  MAI,  1894. 

MENU. 


Potage  I’Eoossaise. 
Oroustades  a  la  r^genoe. 
Traites  du  Rhin,  gfenevoise. 
Pouimea  A  I’Anglaise. 

Train  de  Durham  printani^re. 
Poalarde  reine  blanche. 
Timbales  de  petits  pois. 
Quartier  de  venaison  St.  Hubert. 
Homards  de  Norwige  ravigotte. 
Salade  de  laitues. 


Glace  Amandine. 

Corbeilles  de  fruits. 

Desserts. 

Cafh  et  Liqueurs. 

VINS 

St.  Bstfephe  1887.  Haut  Sauterne  1878. 
St.  Julien  1881.  Margaux  1878 
Champagne  Moot  et  Ohandon. 


A  pleasant  gathering  of  about  150  guests  assembled.  Speeches 
excellent,  animated  and  humorous  were  delivered  by  the  respective 
speakers,  Baron  Osy,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Mons.  J.  Everaerts, 
Comte  de  Kerchove  and  Mons.  de  Bosschere.  It  is  the  custom,  however, 
to  prepare  and  read  the  speeches  on  such  ceremonial  occasions,  and  very 
effectively  is  it  done.  There  was  none  of  the  mumblmg  monotony 
about  the  process  that  might  be  imagined,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  if  some  of  our  would-be  orators  at  home  would  have  the 
courage  to  act  in  the  same  way,  as  it  is  certain  they  would  say  some¬ 
thing  better  worth  hearing  than  often  results  from  their  extempore 
struggles  with  their  mother  tongue. 

Social  and  ceremonial  adjuncts  are  not  the  usual  concomiiants  of 
horticultural  shows  in  England,  except  in  some  of  the  provinces.  In 
these  the  gatherings  are  regarded  as  important  features  of  the  events.  It 
is  believed  by  their  promoters  that  they  serve  a  useful  purpose, and  certain 
it  is  those  societies  which  cultivate  the  social  amenities  in  the  direction 
indicated  are  among  the  richest  and  most  successful  in  the  kingdom. 
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Odontoglossum  crispum  Sander.e. 

Amongst  the  many  beautiful  forms  of  O.  crispum  now  in 
cultivation  the  one  illustrated  on  page  401  (fig.  65)  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best.  When  exhibited  some  time  ago  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
for  this  distinct  form,  of  which  honour  it  was  worthy.  The  flower 
needs  no  minute  description,  for  its  value  lies  in  the  remarkably 
heavy  blotching,  and  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  sepals,  petals,  and 
lip  are  nearly  covered  with  brown  blotches  and  spots  to  indicate  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  variety.  It  is  one  of  the  most  richly 
coloured  forms  of  O.  crispum  yet  met  with,  and  must  be  classed  as 
one  of  the  finest  varieties  of  that  popular  ty^e. 

Orchids  at  the  Manchester  Show. 

XoTWiTiiSTANDiNG  the  great  number  of  Orchids  which  are  ever 
being  imported  into  this  country,  they  appear  to  have  as  firm  a  hold 
upon  the  public  taste,  judging  from  the  high  prices  obtained  at  the 
two  days’  sale  at  Timperley  Lodge  a  fortnight  ago,  and  the  great 
interest  centred  in  the  charming  display  at  the  Manchester  Whitsun¬ 
tide  Show.  The  charming  Cypripedium  Winifred  Hollington, 
which  WcvS  certificated  both  in  London  and  Manchester,  and  which 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  found  a  purchaser 
in  the  person  of  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.,  Audenshaw,  Manchester,  who 
paid  a  very  high  figure  for  it.  The  beautiful  Odontoglossum 
apiculatum,  certificated  at  the  same  time  as  the  above,  and  which 
was  brought  to  Manchester,  was  sold,  realising  all  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth,  Shuttleworth,  &  Co.  expected  it  to  do. — R.  P.  R. 

Orchids  at  Barford  Hill,  Warwick. 

In  the  Orchid  houses  at  Barford  Hill,  which  have  only  recently 
been  built,  good  forms  in  the  various  sections  were  in  flower,  one 
plant  of  Dendrobium  Devonianura,  imported  a  year  ago,  and 
growing  in  a  basket  about  4  inches  square,  was  carrying  four 
beautiful  spikes,  averaging  twenty-three  flowers  to  a  spike. 
Cattleya  citrina  and  Cymbidium  Lowianum  were  also  in  good 
form.  Among  a  number  of  imported  plants  Mr.  Jones  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  pure  white  variety  of  Cattleya 
Trianae.  This  will  evidently  be  taken  great  care  of.  Plants  of 
Vanda  teres  were  bristling  with  flower  spikes.  No  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  flowering  this  variety  regularly  at  Barford  Hill, 
Mr.  Jones’  practice  being  to  expose  the  plants  to  full  sunshine  and 
syringe  freely.  A  casual  visitor  might  wonder  to  what  use  such  a 
host  of  flowering  plants  were  put,  but  the  demand  for  them  is  ever 
increasing,  and  every  available  plant  was  required  for  the  decoration 
of  the  mansion  and  ballroom  on  the  occasion  of  a  ball  recently 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith-Ryland.  To  meet  the  increasing 
demand  a  new  range  of  houses  is  now  being  completed. — Bellis. 

Warscewiczellas. 

The  few  species  which  constitute  this  genus  are  dwarf  growing 
and  very  interesting  Orchids.  They  are  not  grown  as  much  as 
they  deserve,  for  some  of  them  are  probably  unique  in  colouring 
and  all  are  beautiful.  They  are  rather  difficult  to  keep  in  health, 
having  no  pseudo- bulbs  or  underground  tubers  to  sustain  them 
during  the  resting  season. 

To  grow  these  Orchids  successfully  a  warm  moist  house  is 
necessary.  The  temperature  required  is  about  the  same  as  for 
Cattleyas,  but  with  a  little  more  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  in 
winter.  Warscewiczellas  must  not  be  often  disturbed  at  the  roots, 
and  if  grown  in  pots  good  lasting  material  should  be  used  in  a  rough 
and  open  condition.  Good  results  can  be  obtained  with  crocks  and 
sphagnum  alone,  and  with  these  it  is  well  to  be  content.  If  much 
peat  is  used,  even  if  this  is  of  the  best  quality  obtainable,  it 
eventually  becomes  sour,  and  forms  a  close  mass  of  soil  in  which 
the  fleshy  roots  of  these  Orchids  soon  decay.  Fully  two-thirds  of 
the  depth  of  the  pots  must  be  filled  with  drainage. 

They  may  also  be  established  on  Tree  Fern  stems  in  the  way 
Zygopetalum  rostratum  is  sometimes  managed.  No  matter  how 
the  plants  are  grown  they  require  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots 
while  growing.  During  their  period  of  inactivity  they  must  not  b^ 
allowed  to  get  very  dry,  enough  water  being  at  all  times  afforded 
to  keep  the  leaves  in  good  condition.  W.  discolor  has  white  sepals 
and  petals,  lip  funnel  shaped,  purple,  with  white  margin  and  disc. 
AV.  marginata  is  similar  in  shape,  white,  with  purple  margin  to  the 
lip.  W  Wenlandi  is  the  largest  flowered  of  all,  white  and  purple  ; 


the  variety  discolor  has  yellowish  sepals  and  petals,  lip  broad, 
wavy,  and  of  a  beautiful  rich  violet  shade.  All  the  kinds  grow 
about  8  inches  high. — H.  R.  R. 

An  Amateur  Orchid  Grower’s  Dream. 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  pleasure  derived  from 
receiving  and  unpacking  one  of  those  rotund  plant  hampers.  Wer 
of  the  craft  well  know  the  joys,  hopes,  and  fears  enclosed  in  the 
tight-laced  package,  bearing  the  impress  of  smartness  and  probably 
the  name  of  some  firm  of  high  repute.  Reasoning  from  what  we 
know  it  is  easier  to  understand  and  make  due  allo>vance  for  those 
feelings  at  their  highest  tension  when  Orchids,  Flora’s  aristocracy, 
are  the  plants  in  question.  The  amateur  Orchid  grower  depicted 
(fig.  66)  appears  to  have  passed  from  the  pleasures  of  unpacking 
to  that  stage  of  reaction  a  period  of  excitement  entails.  Hiving, 
introduced  the  gentleman  and  his  surroundings,  he  may  now  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  himself  and  explain  what  may  be — perhaps 
is — a  stretch  of  imagination.  Yet  oft-times  “  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction.”  He  says :  “  As  a  lover  of  Orchids,  while  allowing  that 
natural  laws  must  be  our  initiatory  guide  in  the  culture  of  these 
beautiful  plants,  I  believe  and  hope  to  prove  that  science  and  art 
can  develop  results  hitherto  considered  as  impossible.  Nature  haS' 
in  mimicry  already  given  to  the  family  birds,  bees,  and  butterflies. 
In  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter  I  hope  ere  long  to  give  to  the 
world  a  Rhinocerifolia,  an  Alligatiflora,  and  other  trophies  of  t’ne 
hybridist’s  art.  To  this  end  I  had  received  from  the  tropics  a  box 
(see  picture)  of  the  choicest  and  most  curious  specimens  that 
could  be  gathered.  After  unpacking,  and  duly  noting  with 
pleasure  the  varieties  sent  to  me,  weary  I  sat  down  to  ponder  over 
the  question  of  ways  and  means  to  carry  out  the  object  in  view. 
Neither  expense  nor  trouble  should  qualify  my  labour  of  love,  yet 
here  the  possibility  of  unforeseen  difficulties  crossed  my  mind, 
alas  !  to  be  realised,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

“  From  the  first  troubles  came  upon  me,  although  I  took 
extreme  measures  to  avoid  them.  My  choice  brands  of  Manilla 
cheroots  were  devoted  as  burnt  offerings  to  the  butterflies  from  the 
Phillipines  when  fumigation  was  necessary,  being  the  nearest  I 
could  approach  Nature  in  this  direction.  Vexed  with  Vexillariums, 
maddened  with  Masdevallias,  I  observed  with  others  traits  of 
character  never  before  revealed  to  mortal  eyes,  then  1  completely 
fell  under  the  spell  of  their  witchery.  Soliloquising  one  day 
amongst  these  unruly  children  of  Nature  I  thus  apost  ophised 
them  :  ‘  Have  I  not,  mes  enfants,  studied  the  whims  and  fancies  of 
each  and  all  of  you  ?  ’  Prepared  as  I  was  for  anything  it  did  not 
surprise  me  to  hear  an  emphatic  chorus  of  ‘  No !  ’  piped  from  the 
upturned  striped  and  spotted  throats.  ‘  Speak  up,  you  Masdevalliau 
reptiles,  with  your  Mephistophelian  legs  akimbo,’  quoth  I,  ‘  and 
you,  ye  Cypripedious  vagabonds,  and  thou,  gentle  Lselia,  with 
sardonic  grin  and  pouting  lip,  ill  becoming  thy  beauteous  face.’ 

“  Flattering  myself  that  I  was  getting  the  whip  hand  of  the 
rebellious  crew,  I  forthwith  addressed  a  member  of  the  Aurantiaca 

family  :  ‘  Tell  me,  my  pretty  Ada  ! - ’  ‘  Ada  !  ’  shrieked  a  voice 

in  my  ear.  ‘  Ob,  you  wretch,  I  knew  it.  Wfere  is  this  Ada  ? 
Who  is  she  ?  No  better  than  she  ought  to  be,  I’ll  be  bound.’  It 
was  the  voice  of  my  wife,  who  further  informed  me  she  would  go 
home  to  her  mother,  and  I  should  see  what  I  should  see.  Now, 
there  was  nothing  I  wanted  to  see  unless  it  was  some  of  that  wealth 
expectant  from  my  mother-in-law,  who  had  on  sundry  occasions 
tantalised  me  by  the  threat  of  leaving  her  money  to  an  asylum  for 
Orchidiots.  The  result  of  this  connubial  contretemps  was  that  my 
wife  carried  off  a  substantial  cheque  with  which  I  had  intended  to 
secure  a  coveted  major  in  the  Orchid  army,  and  she  appeared  on 
the  following  Sunday  in  the  family  pew  resplendent  in  glittering 

raiment  and  gorgeous  headgear.  But -  ‘  Come  !  Come,  dear, 

are  you  going  to  sleep  there  all  night  ?  ’  ‘  What !  only  a  dream  ?  ’ 

‘Yes,’  said  my  wife,  ‘dreaming  about  those  Orchids,  I  suppose.’ 
All’s  well  that  ends  well,  thought  I,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“  Still,  I  fear  there  is  trouble  yet  in  store,  for  my  hopeful  son  and 
heir  had  taken  a  snap  shot  of  me  in  my  dream  with  a  new  thought¬ 
reading  camera,  invented  by  a  friend  who  turns  his  inventive 
faculties  to  other  account  than  Orchids,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  has 
swopped  the  picture  for  two  live  rabbits  and  a  guinea  pig  with  the 
office  boy  attached  to  one  of  those  horticultural  journa's  in 
Fleet  Street.” 


THE  NUTRITION  OF  ROOTS. 

Mr.  Raillem  (page  388)  has  opened  up  for  discussion  a  very 
interesting  subject,  which  is  of  course  more  physiological  than 
cultural,  yet  is  one  that  concerns  practice  in  gardening  emphiti- 
cally.  When  I  read  that  roots  can  absorb  moisture  in  the  soil  only 
in  the  form  of  vapour  I  cannot  but  remember  that  cut  flowers 
placed  in  water  do  absorb  water  in  its  pure  state,  for  in  no  other 
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way  can  moisture  be  rendered  capable  of  sustaining  cut  flowers 
or  foliage  in  a  condition  of  freshness  for  a  long  period.  The  case 
may  not  of  course  apply  to  roots.  But  then,  how  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  plants  in  pots  ?  Here  we  find  the  stronger  and  more 
absorbent  roots  always  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  where  moisture 
is  usually  most  plentiful.  It  is  here  certainly  not  a  case  of  vapour 
rising  from  below,  as  that  is  in  pot-plant  roots  quite  out  of  the 
question,  for  they  thrive  only  when  moisture  is  in  absolute  contact. 
The  fact  that  some  weeds  have  been  found  to  exist  in  dry  gravel 
during  hot  weather  simply  shows  that  there  is  in  the  gravel  all  the 
same  some  moisture  not  visible  to  our  senses,  but  enough  to  keep 
the  plants  alive,  though  not  thriving.  It  is  an  understood  axiom 
that  stone  or  rock  always  contains  moisture,  which  serves  to 
fertilise  soil,  and  keep  plants  in  existence.  We  see  that  fact 


on  the  plants  are  almost  instantaneous  ?  Naturally  the  inference 
is  that  they  have  in  liquid  form  been  absorbed  by  the  roots.  Now, 
if  we  adopt  the  vapour  theory  of  feeding  roots  by  ascending 
moisture  in  the  soil  we  should  have  to  admit  that  our  practice  of 
top-dressing  soil  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  roots  near  the  surface 
where  they  can  be  directly  fed  by  moisture  and  manure  would  be 
no  longer  tenable.  Practically  it  is  most  successful,  and  where 
practised  is  a  long  way  more  useful  than  are  scientific  aiguments. 
Why  are  the  young  roots  termed  spongioles  but  that  their  sponge¬ 
like  formation  indicates  capacity  to  absorb  liquids  ? 

Let  anyone  take  a  plant  in  a  pot  having  an  open  or  porous 
base,  stand  it  over  a  tank  from  which  vapour  is,  because  of  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  it,  constantly  rising ;  but  give  the 
plant  no  water  from  the  surface  ;  and  then  see  which  after  all 


Fig.  66.— an  AMATEUK  ORCHID  GROWER’S  DREAM. 


illustrated  in  old  stone  or  even  brick  walls,  which  will,  although 
apparently  baked  dry,  yet  sustain  certain  descriptions  of  vegetable 
life. 

Possibly  the  theory  put  forth  originated  from  the  undoubted 
fact  that  parasitical  and  epiphytal  plants  do  chiefly  exist  through 
their  roots,  on  vapour  or  aerial  moisture.  These,  however,  con¬ 
stitute  very  diverse  genera  from  plants  that  must  of  necessity  root 
in  the  soil,  and  still  more  so  from  aquatic  and  semi-aquatic  plants 
whose  roots  exist  almost  only  in  water.  If  in  this  latter  case  water 
is  actually  absorbed  by  the  roots,  although  when  so  absorbed 
changed  into  sap,  why  may  we  not  suppose  that  water  is  equally, 
though,  of  course,  in  a  lesser  degree,  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants 
that  grow  in  the  soil  ?  It  is  urged  that  water  when  applied  to 
soil,  and  manure  in  it,  changes  the  solid  material  of  the  latter  into 
something  that  is  volatile  and  absorbent,  practically  into  vapour, 
and  in  that  way  roots  are  fed  ;  but  if  the  contact  of  water  with 
manures  changes  their  solids  into  liquids,  in  fact  renders  them 
soluble,  may  not  that  alone  suffice  for  the  fertilisation  of  roots 
without  suggesting  the  vaporous  theory  ? 

When  we  place  solid  manures  in  water  and  thus  practically 
liquify  them  or  convert  them  into  a  liquid  form,  and  apply  them  to 
plants  in  that  way  from  the  surface,  do  we  not  find  that  their  effects 


thrives  best — that  one,  or  one  entirely  similar  standing  in  perhaps 
a  dry  arid  house,  on  a  dry  stage,  and  in  an  ordinary  close  pit,  yet 
is  regularly  watered  from  above.  The  experiment  may  leave 
something  to  be  desired,  but  at  least  it  would  afford  the  best  means 
we  have  of  testing  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the  said  botanist’s 
vapour  theory. — A.  D.  _ 

I  FIND  that  in  my  letter  of  last  week  (page  388)  I  was  wrong 
in  my  facts  or  statements.  I  now  gather,  with  apologies,  that  (1) 
the  root  hairs  of  plants  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  by 
mechanical  decomposition  of  getting  at  that  vaporous  form  of 
liquid  which  alone  they  can  assimilate  ;  and  (2)  that  moisture 
while  risirg  through  the  soil  is  not  necessarily,  at  all  events,  in  that 
vaporous  form  more  than  any  other  liquid.  But  this  does  not  in¬ 
validate  what  I  wanted  to  prove — that  moisture  does  continually 
rise  through  the  soil,  and  can  carry  upwards  with  its  manurial 
elements. — W.  R.  Raillem. 


Ip  Mr.  W.  R.  Raillem  desires  to  know  whether  plants  will  take 
up  water  in  a  liquid  form  let  him  cut  a  few  growths  from  one  of 
his  Rose  bushes,  lay  them  in  the  sun  for  a  little  while  till  the  leaves 
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become  wilted,  then  let  him  plunge  them  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
leaving  the  ends  of  the  stems  outside  the  glass  if  he  likes,  and  if 
the  withering  has  not  been  too  excessive  the  leaves  and  shoots  will 
soon  be  as  fresh  as  ever.  Is  not  this  freshening  the  result  of  the 
imbibition  of  water,  not  as  vapour,  but  in  liquid  form  ?  and  if  the 
leaves  take  up  water  in  its  visible  state  why  cannot  the  roots  of 
plants  do  likewise  ?  Do  not  Hyacinths  in  glasses  of  water  take  up 
a  portion  of  the  liquid  ?  The  subject  introduced  is  interesting  and 
worthy  of  discussion,  as  it  points  to  the  advantage  of  burying 
manure  deeply,  a  practice  which  some  persons  condemn. — 
A  Gardener. 


In  reference  to  the  very  interesting  remarks  on  the  above 
subject  by  Mr.  Raillem,  page  388,  last  issue,  I  may  mention  that 
several  years  ago  when  potting  a  number  of  Lobelia  speciosa  for 
decorating  the  edges  of  paths  and  stages  in  a  conservatory,  I  put 
a  small  quantity  of  quarter-inch  bones  over  the  crocks  in  the  3-inch 
pots  the  plants  were  put  in.  This  was  only  done  to  about  two 
dozen  plants,  and  was  the  only  difference  to  the  others,  which  had 
the  same  soil,  and  grown  on  the  same  shelf.  When  coming  into 
flower  there  was  a  very  marked  difference  between  those  treated 
to  the  bones  and  the  others.  The  former  were  much  stronger  with 
large  dark  leaves,  but  not  so  floriferous.  I  turned  them  out  of 
their  pots  expecting  to  find  the  roots  clinging  and  devouring  the 
small  bones  at  the  bottom,  but  was  surprised  to  find  that  not  a  single 
root  was  found  touching  the  bones  in  any  case.  The  manorial 
properties  of  the  bones  in  this  case  must  have  risen  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  and  appropriated  by  the  roots . — D.  B.,  Forth  Vineyard. 


SEASONABLE  HINTS  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas. 

Auricula  growers,  whether  they  are  those  who  grow  for 
exhibition  or  for  home  decoration,  have  had  a  good  time  of  it  this 
year,  for  I  hardly  recollect  a  season  in  which  one  has  had  more 
enjoyment  of  them  than  in  that  which  has  now  ended. 

The  season,  at  any  rate  in  the  south  of  England,  has  been 
altogether  favourable.  The  latter  half  of  April,  when  our  collec¬ 
tions  were  in  the  fulness  of  their  beauty,  was  dull  and  cold,  and 
consequently  the  flowers  remained  for  a  long  time  in  perfection, 
and  even  now  one  has  some  good  trusses  of  flowers  which  are  not 
quite  opened.  For  the  same  reasons  the  plants  have  done  well ; 
there  have  been  but  few  losses,  and  they  are  now  forming  good 
stout  foundations  for  their  future  well-being.  Some  of  the  newer 
kinds,  too,  such  as  Mr.  Simonite’s  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  the  late  Mr. 
Woodhead’s  Black  Bess,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  and  George  Rudd,  and 
those  fine  seifs  Mrs.  Potts  and  Heroine,  have  vigorous  con¬ 
stitutions  and  form  robust  plants.  I  find,  however,  that  George 
Lightbody  becomes  more  difficult  to  grow.  Whether  its  con¬ 
stitution  is  becoming  more  feeble  or  not  I  do  not  know,  as  I  see 
very  fine  plants  of  it  on  the  exhibition  table,  and  so  I  can  only 
conclude  I  do  not  know  how  to  manage  it.  Prince  of  Greens 
always  has  been  a  delicate  grower  and  slow  of  increase.  There 
are  other  new  green  edges,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  they 
come  into  general  cultivation. 

Where  seed  is  not  wanted  it  will  now  be  well  to  go  over  the 
collection  and  remove  the  flower  stems,  so  as  to  enable  the  whole 
vigour  of  the  plant  to  be  given  to  maturing  its  crown  for  another 
year.  The  plants  also  should  be  carefully  gone  through,  all 
decaying  foliage  removed,  and  if  there  be  any  appearance  of 
green  fly,  the  pits,  or  houses,  or  frames  where  they  are  grown 
ought  to  be  fumigated  previous  to  their  removal.  This  ought  to  be 
done  at  once,  and  a  sheltered  position  facing  north  secured  for 
them.  When  the  frames  are  placed  where  they  are  to  remain 
for  the  summer  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  them. 

With  regard  to  repotting  there  have  been  various  suggestions 
made  as  to  the  best  time  for  performing  the  operation  ;  but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  after  more  than  fifty  years'  experience  that 
it  matters  very  little,  and  therefore  any  time  from  this  forward 
acccording  to  convenience  will  answer.  I  believe,  too,  that  the 
more  simple  the  compost  used  the  better  will  the  Auriculas  thrive. 
The  abominable  mixtures  which  the  older  florists  used  to  recom¬ 
mend  have  been  long  since  discarded,  and  I  do  not  suppose  there  is 
now  one  Auricula  grower  who  uses  any  of  them.  If  a  good 
strong  turfy  loam  is  employed  in  about  three  parts  to  one  of  well 
decayed  cow  manure  and  a  little  road  grit,  powdered  charcoal  or 
coarse  sand  to  keep  it  open,  nothing  more  is  required.  In  repotting, 
of  course,  care  will  be  taken  that  the  pots  are  thoroughly  clean, 
about  one-third  of  the  pot  filled  with  broken  potsherds  with  some 
of  the  coarser  pieces  of  the  loam,  and  then  partly  filled  with  the 
compost.  Before  planting  each  plant  mnst  be  well  examined,  and 
the  carrot  or  tap  root,  which  in  some  varieties  is  apt  to  be  very  long, 
should  be  shortened  ;  and  as  very  often  it  becomes  more  or  less 


decayed,  every  piece  of  dark  or  unhealthy  root  ought  to  be  cut 
away,  and  the  wound  dusted  with  powdered  charcoal.  It  is 
essential  that  the  plants  be  firmly  potted,  the  soil  pressed  down,  and 
the  collar  of  the  plant  kept  just  above  the  surface. 

I  have  said  nothing  regarding  the  woolly  aphis,  about  which 
Auricula  growers  had  so  great  a  scare  some  few  years  ago.  De¬ 
struction  seemed  impending  over  our  collections,  and  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings  of  Auricula  growing  were  placed  before  us. 
One  looks  back  with  some  amusement  on  those  days,  as  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  once-dreaded  pest  does  little  or 
no  damage.  Still,  if  in  repotting  a  colony  of  them  is  found  around 
the  collar  of  the  plant  they  should  be  brushed  away  ;  but  nothing 
else  need  be  done,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  more  plants  were 
destroyed  by  the  remedies  that  were  applied  to  them  than  would 
have  happened  if  they  had  been  left  alone.  I  generally  keep  one 
frame  for  the  freshly  potted  plants,  into  which  they  are  removed 
after  they  have  had  a  good  watering  with  a  fine  rose.  This  frame 
is  shaded  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days  ;  after  that  air  is  freely 
given.  Water  will,  of  course,  be  supplied  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  weather.  The  use  of  glazed 
pots,  which  is  now  so  common  among  Auricula  growers,  saves  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  this  respect,  as  they  do  not  so  readily 
absorb  the  water  given. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. 

As  before  said,  I  have  for  some  time  given  up  the  cultivation 
of  these  in  pots,  and  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  border  varieties 
than  I  formerly  did.  These,  after  being  wintered  in  small  pots, 
were  planted  out  last  month,  and  have  made  good  progress.  The 
bountiful  rains  have  been  very  favourable  to  their  growth.  I  have 
already  staked  mine,  and  as  the  flower  stems  grow  this  must  be 
done,  or  otherwise  damage  will  ensue.  With  the  exception  of 
weeding,  tying  up  the  flower  stems,  there  is  little  to  be  done  for 
the  next  month  or  so. 

Gladioli. 

These  are  all,  or  ought  to  be,  well  above  ground,  and  I  Lave 
never  seen  them  come  up  better  or  more  regularly  ;  the  beds  will 
require  to  be  weeded,  and  when  the  plants  are  about  a  foot  high 
liquid  manure  may  be  applied.  It  is  of  no  use  applying  this  when 
the  spikes  are  formed,  but  should  rather  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  vigour  to  the  root  before  this  process  takes  place.  Here, 
too,  nothing  more  will  be  required  until  later  on,  when  perhaps 
stakes  will  have  to  be  placed  to  them. 

Pansies. 

I  only  grow  some  of  the  fancy  varieties  in  pots,  and  turn 
them  out  into  the  border  after  they  have  done  blooming.  The 
prolonged  drought  of  last  year  was  very  destructive  to  mine,  and 
the  difficulty  we  have  in  the  south  of  growing  them  was  greatly 
intensified.  I  do  not  expect  a  repetition  of  last  year,  but  I  have 
questioned  whether  it  might  not  be  better  when  they  have  done 
flowering  to  cut  them  down  and  plunge  them,  pot  and  all,  in  a 
border  and  take  cuttings  as  they  develop  themselves.  I  have 
hitherto  been  contented  with  the  somewhat  lazy  method  of  pulling 
the  plants  to  pieces  in  September  and  then  repotting  them,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  better  results  would  be  obtained  by 
depending  more  on  cuttings. 

Ranunculuses. 

It  has  been  a  glorious  time  for  this  moisture-loving  root,  and 
my  two  beds  look  most  promising,  and  as  if  I  should  be  rewarded 
for  the  care  taken  of  them  by  an  abundant  bloom.  I  am  much 
surprised  that  they  are  not  more  grown,  and  even  in  Scotland, 
where  Lightbody,  Kilgour,  and  others  used  to  grow  them  so 
successfully,  and  where  so  many  good  seedlings  were  raised,  I 
believe  they  have  gone  nearly,  if  not  quite,  out  of  cultivation. 
This  is  a  pity,  for  a  more  beautiful  sight  than  a  bed  of  these 
elegantly  shaped  flowers  with  all  their  brilliant  hues  of  colouring 
can  hardly  be  imagined. 

Roses. 

This  will  now  be  a  busy,  and  to  some  Rose  growers  an  anxious 
time.  The  plants  have  made  during  the  past  few  weeks  vigorous 
growth,  but  have  not  advanced  much  as  far  as  I  can  judge  towards 
flowering.  There  is  the  greatest  possible  contrast  in  this  respect 
between  them  now  and  this  time  last  year.  Thus  there  was  com¬ 
paratively  little  growth  in  the  wood,  but  a  rush  towards  blooming  ; 
this  was,  I  think,  easily  accounted  for.  In  May  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  drought,  rain  had  not  fallen  for  two  months,  we  had 
had  abundance  of  brilliant  sunshine,  and  as  there  was  no  moisture 
at  the  roots  to  encourage  growth,  the  plants  were  driven  to  put 
forth  their  energies  into  the  flowering  buds.  This  year  we  have 
had  such  copious  supplies  of  rain  that  I  imagine  the  temperature  of 
the  ground  must  be  much  lower  than  it  was  in  the  middle  of  last 
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May,  and  then  came  a  bitterly  cold  wave  with  nipping  frost, 
upsetting  all  previous  calculations  on  the  earliness  or  otherwise  of 
the  flowering  season. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  keep  a  good  look  out  still  for  the  Rose 
maggot,  but  for  the  present  I  think  aphides  are  likely  to  give  us 
but  little  trouble,  for  they  do  not  like  the  heavy  rains  which  we 
have  lately  experienced.  As  the  month  advances  disbudding  will 
have  to  be  attended  to,  and  it  is  much  better  to  do  this  before  the 
buds  attain  any  size.  The  process  is  a  simple  one,  and  a  child  may 
be  initiated  into  it,  and  will  get  through  the  work  speedily.  As 
the  shoots  increase  in  length  the  stronger  ones  must  be  fastened  to 
neat  stakes,  and  the  tying  out  of  these  shoots  will  be  an  advantage 
to  the  plant  as  admitting  more  light  and  air.  Liquid  manure  may 
now  be  given  advantageously  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  the  hoe 
should  be  frequently  used  when  the  weather  is  at  all  dry.  The 
hot  summer  of  last  year  has  supplied  us  with  a  plentiful  crop  of 
weeds,  which  will  thus  be  kept  under,  while  the  stirring  of  the  soil 
is  very  useful  to  the  plants. 

Tulips. 

Although  I  have  some  of  the  best  of  the  florists’  Tulips,  and 
my  bed  of  them  has  been  gay  enough,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a 
Tulip  grower,  and  consequently  am  no  mentor  on  this  subject. 
My  flowers  were  small  this  year  owing  to  last  summer,  but  in  this 
I  am  inclined  to  think  from  what  I  saw  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
8th  inst.  is  the  case  with  others  also.  Like  other  spring  flowers  they 
are  early  this  year,  and  will  probably  be  fit  for  lifting  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  when  they  should  be  carefully  stored  away  in  a 
dry  place  free  from  frost. — D.,  Deal. 


LINARIAS. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  seems  a  revival  of  interest 
in  the  Linarias  or  Toadflaxes.  Some  of  the  species  are  very  hand¬ 
some  with  their  tall  spikes  of  Antirrhinum-like  flowers,  while 
others  are  extremely  neat  and  pretty,  creeping  or  trailing  along  the 
ground  or  on  old  walls.  Presenting  thus  considerable  variety  of 
habit  there  will  be  found  among  their  number  plants  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  almost  any  garden  containing  hardy  flowers.  As 
is  generally  known  the  Toadflaxes  belong  to  the  natural  order  of 
Scrophularinese,  an  order  which  includes  a  large  number  of  rather 
attractive  plants.  The  name  Linaria  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Linon,  Flax,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves  to  those 
of  the  Flax.  There  are  said  to  be  about  150  species  or  supposed 
species  in  the  genus.  Many  of  these  are,  however,  of  little  or  no 
value  for  garden  purposes.  The  main  object  of  this  article  is  to 
draw  attention  to  some  of  the  perennial  species  which  are  of 
especial  merit,  and  also  to  allude  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  biennial  or 
annual  varieties  worthy  of  a  place. 

What  appears  to  be  a  charming  and  desirable  little  plant  is  one 
which  is  figured  in  Maund’s  “Botanic  Garden,”  1878  edition, 
vol.  V.,  plate  clxxx.  This  is  L.  alba,  which  I  should  like  to  meet 
with,  although  I  fear  it  may  not  be  a  true  hardy  perennial.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  native  of  Europe,  of  perennial  habit,  and  to  grow 
9  inches  in  height.  From  the  illustration  the  flowers  appear  to  be 
whita  with  a  yellow  palate.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  species  is  still  in 
cultivation  in  this  country,  and  I  cannot  find  it  quoted  in  any  con¬ 
tinental  catalogue  of  alpine  or  herbaceous  plants.  L.  alpina  has 
delightful  little  blue  flowers  with  golden  yellow  palates,  and  the 
plant  only  grows  about  6  inches  in  height.  It  is  generally  described 
as  a  herbaceous  perennial,  a  character  which  may  be  applicable  to 
it  in  some  gardens,  but  is  certainly  not  appropriate  in  many  others. 
In  most  gardens  it  succeeds  only  if  treated  as  a  hardy  annual, 
sowing  itself  freely  in  some  places.  It  is  rather  tantalising  to  the 
writer  who  admires  this  little  gem  to  have  to  confess  that  it  will 
not  perpetuate  itself  in  this  way  in  his  garden.  This  is  all  the 
more  a  disappointment  since  many  far  less  beautiful  plants  sow 
themselves  so  freely  as  to  become  very  troublesome.  This  alpine 
Toadflax  is  a  useful  plant  for  the  rock  garden.  L.  anticaria, 
another  charming,  if  less  effective  plant  for  the  rockery  or  front 
of  the  border  is  a  particular  favourite  of  mine.  It  is  also  spoken 
of  as  a  hardy  perennial,  and  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  in 
which  I  grew  it  I  should  have  considered  it  to  be  this.  More  severe 
winters  have,  however,  succeeded,  and  I  am  now  disposed  to  rely 
upon  self-sown  plants  which  come  very  freely  here. 

The  generally  accepted  description  of  L.  anticaria  is  “  white 
tinged  lilac,  delicately  veined.”  This,  however,  fails  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  pleasing  varieties  which  may  be  produced.  The  first 
year  I  grew  this  Toadflax  I  took  a  note  of  eight  varieties.  Some 
of  these  were  not  very  distinct,  but  all  had  noticeable  differences. 
Some  were  white  with  the  lines  hardly  observable,  others  had  these 
very  distinctly  marked,  and  some  flowers  were  lilac  purple  with 
deeper  lines.  This  year  the  first  flowers  opened  on  the  last  days  of 
April.  L.  cvmbalaria,  known  as  the  “Mother  of  Thousands.”  or 


as  an  Exeter  writer  in  a  Scottish  contemporary  calls  it,  “  Mother 
o’  Millions,”  is  very  well  known.  It  is  understood  to  be  a  native 
plant,  and  its  creeping,  climbing,  or  trailing  habit  renders  it  suitable 
for  many  positions  where  its  lobed  and  rather  kidney-shaped  leaves 
and  pretty  lilac  flowers  will  be  much  appreciated.  A  variety  with 
variegated  leaves  and  one  with  white  flowers  may  occasionally  be 
met  with.  It  is  quite  at  home  on  walls,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  its  seed  vessels  seem  to  turn  into  a  crevice  suitable  for  deposit¬ 
ing  the  seeds  if  such  is  at  hand.  L.  dalmatica  is  one  of  the  tall 
growing  species  again  coming  into  favour.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  in  1731,  but  according  to  Maund  was  believed  to  have 
been  lost  until  1832,  when  seeds  which  had  been  collected  in  Persia, 
were  presented  by  Sir  H.  Willock  to  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  It  is  rather  a  fine  perennial  with  yellow  flowers,  and 
growing  from  3  to  4  feet  in  height.  L.  genistsefolia  is  not  so 
bright  in  colour  and  does  not  generally  grow  so  tall  as  L.  dalmatica. 
It  is,  however,  a  desirable  border  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  was  introduced  so  far  back  as  1704. 

L.  hepaticaefolia  is  a  very  pretty  little  plant  of  creeping  habit — 
creeping,  indeed,  in  some  soils  too  rapidly.  It  is  figured  in 
Wooster’s  “Alpine  Plants,”  second  series,  plate  3,  but  the 
colouring  is  defective  and  the  drawing  does  not  show  the  habit  of 
this  little  species  very  successfully.  It  grows  from  1  to  2  inches  in 
height,  and  has  pretty  little  five-lobed  leaves  of  the  form  known  to 
botanists  as  cordate  reniform,  and  small,  neat  lilac  purple  flowers 
with  white  palates.  It  is  very  suitable  for  carpeting  the  surface  of 
the  ground  occupied  by  taller  plants,  L.  macedonica,  which  now 
seems  to  be  obtainable  from  nurserymen,  is  a  Toadflax  which  will 
soon  find  its  way  into  the  best  collections.  I  first  saw  it  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  several  years  ago,  and  considered  it  the 
best  of  the  tall  Linarias.  The  long  spike  of  yellow  and  orange 
flowers  was  very  handsome,  and  the  broad  leaves  made  the  whole 
plant  more  than  usually  distinct.  I  sought  for  this  Toadflax  in  vain, 
but  in  1892  obtained  a  packet  of  seed  from  the  Continent  which, 
much  to  my  disappointment,  produced  a  worthless  little  Linaria  with 
narrow  foliage  and  ineffective  purple  flowers.  I  do  not  know  its 
name,  but  judging  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  quit 
of  it,  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  if  I  never  see  it  again.  The  true 
L.  macedonica  should  grow  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  L.  purpurea, 
introduced  from  South  Europe  in  1648,  but  now  naturalised  in 
England,  seems  to  be  held  in  comparatively  little  estimation.  It 
is  not  to  be  judged  by  its  appearance  on  old  w'alls,  and  if  well 
grown  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  in  the  flower  border.  It 
comes  into  bloom  comparatively  early  in  the  summer,  and  flowers  into 
late  autumn.  Its  spikes  of  purple  flowers  are  a  welcome  change 
from  the  prevailing  form  of  the  composites  which  are  so  abundant 
in  the  autumn.  It  is  also  a  good  bee  plant.  L.  purpurea  seems  a 
somewhat  variable  plant,  and  a  form  I  procured  from  a  friend  in 
Dumbartonshire  as  L.  lupinioides  is  much  brighter  than  most  of 
those  ordinarily  met  with.  One  merit  it  has  is  that  it  does  not 
send  out  underground  runners  so  freely  as  some  of  the  species. 

In  looking  through  the  hardy  flowers  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic 
Garden  in  1892  I  saw  a  Toadflax  of  rather  trailing  habit  and  of 
pleasing  appearance,  with  white  and  purple  flowers.  It  was  labelled 
“  Linaria  repens.  H.  K.  England.”  I  find  this  is  in  the  “  London 
Catalogue  of  British  Plants,”  and,  although  a  native,  might  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  good  sized  collections.  L.  triornithophora,  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  introduced  in  1710,  is  a  pretty  species,  but 
unless  in  very  favoured  localities  in  the  south  cannot  be  considered 
hardy.  The  flowers  are  three  or  four  in  a  whorl,  and  are  purple 
with  bright  yellow  palate.  The  experience  of  all  I  have  heard 
from  on  the  subject  of  this  Toadflax  corresponds  with  my  own,  and 
thus  I  cannot  recommend  it.  L.  vulgaris,  the  common  Toadflax, 
is  an  exceedingly  pretty  species,  and  worthy  of  all  admiration.  It 
is  most  at  home  in  a  rather  dry  position,  and  is  very  pretty  rambling 
among  the  stones  of  an  embankment  on  the  coast  of  the  Solway  near 
my  home.  The  curious  variety  known  as  L.  vulgaris  Peloria,  which 
has  five  spurs  instead  of  one,  is  a  very  desirable  flower.  The 
flowers  of  the  species  and  its  variety  are  pale  yellow  with  a  deep 
yellow  palate.  The  great  objection  to  L.  vulgaris  and  the  pelorial 
variety  is  the  way  in  which  they  will  ramble  all  over  the  garden 
unless  confined  to  a  spot.  A  very  neat  Linaria  which  has  been 
omitted  from  its  proper  position  in  alphabetical  order  is  L.  pallida, 
with  pale  purple  flowers  and  rather  kidney-shaped  leaves.  It  is  of 
creeping  habit  and  requires  to  be  kept  within  bounds.  L.  pallida 
grows  here  to  about  3  inches  in  height.  One  of  apparently  tall 
growth  was  shown  by  a  nurseryman  at  the  South  of  Scotland 
Horticultural  Society’s  Show  at  Dumfries  last  year.  It  was  named 
L.  aurea,  and  had  good  yellow  flowers  with  deeper  coloured  palates. 
I  am  doubtful  if  this  Linaria  was  properly  named,  but  I  hope  to 
see  it  in  growth  this  year,  and  may  then  be  able  to  judge  of  its 
merits. 

Another  very  desirable  species  is  L.  saxatilis,  w;hich  is  of 
trailing  habit  and  too  seldom  seen.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  I 
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have  had  no  practical  experience  of  its  requirements.  The  flowers 
are  yellow  with  a  yellow-brown  marked  palate.  A  pretty  but 
not  showy  species,  sometimes  sold  as  a  perennial  but  really  of 
only  biennial  or  perennial  habit,  is  L.  origanifolia,  with  rather 
violet  coloured  flowers  with  yellow  palate.  Under  the  name  of 
L.  maritima  I  received  what  appears  to  be  the  thick-leaved  variety 
of  L.  origanifolia  (crassifolia),  said  by  some  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  and  called  L.  crassifolia.  From  a  garden  point  of  view  the 
only  difference  seems  to  be  its  more  robust  growth.  L.  reticulata 
and  its  variety  purpurea  are  very  beautiful  annuals  with  purple 
flowers  beautifully  netted  and  with  yellow  or  orange  palates. 
L.  maritima,  another  annual  species  from  South  Europe,  has  pale 
yellow  flowers  with  an  orange  coloured  palate.  I  have  experienced 
no  special  difficulty  in  the  cultivation  of  any  of  the  Linarias,  which 
seem  to  thrive  best,  however, i  in  a  light  soil.  Most  of  them  are 
readily  increased  by  division,  and  seeds  of  several  species  are 
obtainable. — S.  Aenott. 


Cheysanthemums  in  Japan. 

fS'iTo  the  English  grower  of  Chysanthemums  there  is  always  a  peculiar 
fascination  in  reading  about  his  favourite  flower  in  its  native  home,  and 
as  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  have  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  turning 
over  some  of  my  Japanese  books  and  pictures,  a  few  notes  which  have 
not  perhaps  been  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  before  may 
prove  interesting  to  others. 

My  first  treasure  of  this  description  was  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  S. 
Yoskida,  a  courteous  Japanese  gentleman  who  occupies  the  post  of 
Secretary  to  the  Japanese  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  entitled  “  Kik- 
kiva  Meiji-sen,”  or  a  catalogue  of  select  Chrysanthemums,  and  was 
published  three  years  ago.  It  is  a  thoroughly  oriental  book,  with  an 
old  gold  figured  silk  binding,  printed  partly  in  English  and  partly  in 
Japanese.  It  is  what  may  be  described  as  of  the  concertina  pattern, 
opening  in  an  endless  mysterious  way  that  at  first  causes  some  bewilder¬ 
ment  to  anyone  used  to  books  of  the  Western  style.  Like  all  oriental 
books  it  begins  at  the  end,  and  ends  at  what  we  consider  the  beginning. 
There  are  twenty-five  coloured  pictures  of  seedlings  raised  by  a  famous 
Japanese  grower,  Mr.  Seibi  Mizumoto,  and  by  the  editor,  Mr.  K.  Imai. 
They  are  all  of  the  long-petalled  Japanese  kind,  many  of  the  forms 
being  tubulated  or  semi-tubulated,  and  as  is  usual  with  such  works  of 
art  the  foliage  of  each  variety  is  shown  with  great  exactitude,  for  the 
Japanese  grower  holds  that  foliage  is  an  important  feature  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  his  much-loved  plant.  In  this  work  the  colouring  is  very 
vivid  and  natural.  Most  of  the  flowers  depicted  are  deep  rose,  crimson, 
and  bronze,  white,  blush,  pure  yellow,  purple,  and  quaint  minglings  of 
all. 

The  nomenclature  is  curious  and  fanciful.  Thus  we  have  Koko-no- 
nemuri,  a  yellow  variety  with  red  spots,  the  name  comparing  it  to  an 
old  tiger  sleeping  in  a  mountain  valley  ;  Oritaki-shiba,  meaning  a  fire 
kindled  on  a  mountain  ;  Gekka-no-hana,  a  pale  pink  variety  said  to 
resemble  the  Cherry  blossoms  seen  by  moonlight  ;  Goko  no-yuki,  a 
white  twisted  bloom  likened  to  snow  floating  on  clear  water  ;  Furiwake- 
gami,  the  name  indicating  the  fine  hair  of  a  charming  maiden,  and 
others  of  a  similar  style. 

Another  work  published  by  the  same  author  but  entirely  in  English, 
tells  us  that  the  Chrysanthemum  has  existed  for  thousands  of  genera¬ 
tions,  and  illustrations  are  given  to  show  two  popular  forms  of  arranging 
the  flowers.  The  first  of  these,  called  “  Shinozukuri,”  consists  of 
arranging  twenty-three  bamboo  supports  in  five  rows,  to  each  of  which 
a  branch  is  tied,  the  supports  being  highest  at  the  back  and  becoming 
gradually  shorter  towards  the  front.  The  second  form  consists  of  a  plant 
having  fifteen  blooms  in  three  rows,  one  below  another,  but  projecting 
sufficiently  to  allow  each  row  of  blooms  to  stand  clear  of  those  behind. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Japanese  Horticultural  Society  contain 
much  concerning  the  Chrysanthemum,  but  they  are  printed  entirely  in 
the  native  character,  the  index  only  being  in  Eoglisb.  Some  of  the 
parts  have  chromo-lithographs,  the  most  attractive  of  which  is  a  pale 
pink  Anemone-flowered  variety,  which  is  interesting  because  that  type 
is  rarely  delineated  by  the  Japanese  artist,  and  is  probably  less  esteemed 
and  certainly  but  little  grown  compared  with  the  Japanese  proper.  In 
another  part,  the  typical  wild  Chrysanthemum  sinense  is  shown.  It  is  a 
small  single-flowered  species,  with  white  ray  florets  and  a  yellow  centre. 
The  articles  referred  to  in  the  indices  are  suggestive  of  interesting 
matter,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  Transactions  are  not 
bilingual.  The  titles  of  some  are  “Native  Chrysanthemums,”  “The 
History  of  the  Chrysanthemum,”  “Origin  of  the  Cultivated  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,”  “  Beautiful  Specimens  of  Chrysanthemums,”  and  the 
“  Correction  on  the  Names  of  Chrysanthemums.” 

Some  nursery  catalogues  from  Yokohama  also  furnish  a  pleasant 
half  hour's  perusal.  A  pa'e  lemon  coloured  Jap  with  florets  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  wide  and  7  in  length  i«  truly  a  ragged,  ugly  looking  bloom,  and  quite 


unlike  anything  I  know  of  ;  but  all  the  illustrations  in  these  catalogues 
bear  native  unpronounceable  names.  There  are  several  lumpy  massive 
incurved  Japs  depicted  that  call  for  no  special  remark,  but  one  named 
Omandara  is  a  fine  Comte  de  Germiny  type  of  bloom,  with  a  pale  pink 
reverse,  and  a  bright  crimson  lake  colour  inside  the  petal.  Then  a  deep 
orange  bronze  incurved  hairy  Jap  is  well  shown,  but  the  extreme 
regularity  of  its  florets  suggests  very  careful  dressing  before  being 
handed  over  to  the  artist. 

A  sheet  of  new  seedlings  from  the  same  source,  a  chromo-lithograph 
represents  among  other  varieties  two  incurved  flowers  of  a  decided  green 
colour.  One  is  called  Green  Emerald,  and  is  a  fine  globular  shaped 
flower  with  grooved  petals  of  medium  width  rather  loosely  arranged, 
but  still  preserving  the  incurved  form.  The  colour  is  a  clear  pale 
emerald  green.  The  other  new  green  variety  is  named  Yellowish 
Emerald.  It  is  rather  a  closer  flower  than  the  preceding,  but  the  tips  of 
the  florets  which  are  somewhat  broader  are  just  tinged  with  yellow.  The 
other  flowers  represented  are  white,  yellow,  pink,  and  crimson,  and  mainly 
of  the  incurving  type  of  Japanese,  which  seems  to  be  growing  in  popu¬ 
larity,  not  only  here  but  in  America  and  Japan. — C,  Haeman  Payne. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Judging  Cheysanthemums. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  which 
Mr.  C.  E.  Shea’s  paper  was  discussed,  there  was  an  intimation  by  one 
member  that  some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  judging  of 
groups.  Mr.  Molyneux  expressed  his  willingness  to  deal  with  that 
subject  if  thought  desirable,  but  ag  Mr,  Shea’s  suggestions  only  applied 
to  cut  blooms,  and  as  time  would  scarcely  allow  the  speakers  to  extend 
the  discussion  beyond  the  judging  of  cut  flowers,  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  meeting  to  deal  with  other  matters. 

It  may  at  some  future  time  be  desirable  to  lay  down  authoritative 
principles  to  guide  judges  in  making  their  awards  in  the  plant  classes, 
and  as  a  hint  I  take  an  early  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  at  the 
Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  the 
following  scale  of  points  is  to  be  observed. 


Size  and  form  of  plant  ... 

Size  of  bloom  . 

General  effect  . 

Foliage  . 


25  points. 


20 

30 

25 


By  way  of  further  explanation  it  may  be  stated  that  the  class  to 
which  this  scale  applies  is  one  for  a  display  of  twelve  named  plants,  any 
or  all  classes,  distinct  varieties,  and  that  there  are  four  prizes,  the  first 
being  £12,  the  second  £10,  the  third  £8,  and  the  fourth  £6. 

Our  ordinary  show  groups,  of  course,  differ  materially  from  the 
American  class,  but  it  seems  possible  that  the  Massachusetts  scale  might 
be  used  as  a  basis  to  form  a  scale  for  judging  English  group  classes,  and 
perhaps  someone  more  interested  in  the  subject  than  I  may  deem  it 
worthy  of  consideration  and  elaboration.  It  is  not  stated  how  cut 
blooms  in  the  States  are  adjudicated  upon.  In  some  other  plant  classes, 
including  one  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  limited  to 
150  square  feet,  the  scale  adopted  is — 


Size  and  form  of  plant . 40  points. 

Size  of  bloom  . 30  „ 

Foliage  . 30  „ 

The  classification  in  the  cut  bloom  classes  is  the  standard  laid  down 
by  the  American  Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  types  being  as  under  : — 
Incue VED. — Mabel  Ward. 

Japanese. — Wm.  H.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Fottler,  and  Lilian  B.  Bird. 
Japanese  Incueved.— Mrs.  Chas.  Wheeler,  T.  C.  Price,  Kioto. 
Eeflexed. — Cullingfordi,  President  Hyde,  Viviand  Morel. 
Anemone. — Lady  Margaret,  Timbale  d’Argent. — P. 


Poet  Elizabeth  Cheysanthemum  Society. 

The  above  mentioned  Society,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  its  second  annual  Exhibition  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  26th 
and  27th  April.  The  Show  was  a  very  good  one,  and  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
its  various  details  were  carried  out.  The  exhibits,  by  their  general  good 
quality,  showed  that  the  cultivation  of  the  favourite  autumn  flower  has 
taken  firm  hold  of  the  people  of  that  part  of  South  Africa.  The  com¬ 
petition  in  many  of  the  classes  was  very  keen.  The  Judges  were  Messrs. 
E.  Bunn  and  John  P.  Creegoe  of  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Mr.  Lockie  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Grahamstown. 

In  the  class  for  groups  in  a  space  of  48  feet  the  first  prize  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Brett  with  an  excellent  group  of  well  grown  dwarf  plants,  with 
large  well  developed  fiowers.  Mr,  Woodward  was  a  good  second  with  a 
well  arranged  collection  of  dwarf  plants,  but  with  the  flowers  not  so 
fully  developed  as  the  first  prize  group.  These  two  exhibitors  secured 
most  of  the  prizes  in  the  open  classes,  both  for  plants  and  cut  blooms. 
Tne  flowers  of  most  of  the  specimen  plants  were  good,  but  the  training 
might  be  much  improved.  There  were  many  sterling  varieties  shown, 
including  such  as  Viviand  Morel,  Lord  Brooke,  Duke  of  York,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Hoste,  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  Excelsior,  G.  W.  Childs,  Baron 
Hirsch,  besides  most  of  the  best  of  the  older  varieties.  There  were 
several  plants  of  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  which  variety  seems  to  do  remarkably 
well,  the  blooms  being  invariably  large,  solid,  and  of  a  very  fresh  colour. 
Some  plants  of  Etoile  de  Lyon  were  shown,  but  all  had  pure  white 
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flowers.  This  is  also  the  case  with  a  number  of  plants  of  the  same 
variety  in  the  collection  at  St.  George’s  Park. 

In  the  cut  bloom  classes  there  were  some  good  flowers  shown  in  both 
incurved  and  Japanese,  the  weak  point  being  in  the  reflexed.  Mr.  Brett 
took  first  for  twenty-four  blooms,  consisting  of  twelve  Japanese,  six 
incurved,  and  six  reflexed.  This  stand  also  obtained  the  National 
Society’s  certificate  for  the  best  incurved  bloom  in  the  Show,  which  was 
a  fine  deep  flower  of  Guernsey  Nugget ;  also  the  certificate  for  the  best 
Japanese  bloom — viz.,  a  very  fine  solid  specimen  of  Mr.  H.  Cannell. 

In  most  of  the  amateur  classes  there  was  strong  competition,  the 
prizes  being  most  divided  between  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Stroud,  and  Mr. 
Kemsley.  The  two  certificates  in  the  amateur  classes  were  won  by  Mr. 
Houghton,  his  best  incurved  bloom  being  Miss  M.  A.  Haggis  and  the 
best  Japanese  Viviand  Morel.  In  the  ladies’  classes  for  bouquets  and 
similar  exhibits  all  were  well  staged. 


GLASS  HOUSES  ON  WHEELS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  67)  represents  a  glass  house  on 
wheels,  a  system  which  has  been  patented  by  the  Horticultural 
Travelling  Structure  Company.  To  many  horticulturists  it  wdll  appear 
as  a  reversed  method  of  that  advocated 
by  the  late  Mr.  Fountaine,  and  tried 
among  other  places  at  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chis¬ 
wick,  some  years  ago.  In  that  case 
the  plants  were  grown  on  a  trolley  on 
wheels,  and  moved  in  and  out  of  the 
structure  as  was  necessary,  but  in  the 
present  instance  the  house  is  on  wheels 
and  may  be  pushed  over  the  various 
crops. 

The  inventors  claim  that  the  travel¬ 
ling  structures  possess  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  ordinary  erections,  and 
in  a  circular  before  us  point  out  their 
utility  for  field  and  garden  crops.  They 
are  made  in  various  s  zes,  and  may 
be  used  for  Vines,  Tomatoes,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Roses,  Strawberries,  and 
fruit  trees  generally,  provided  the 
crops  are  planted  in  regular  order 
between  the  rails  on  which  the  house 
runs.  Some  of  the  structures  are 
heated,  such  as  that  shown  in  the 
engraving,  the  hot-water  pipes  being 
suspended  from  the  woodwork.  Lean- 
to  houses  for  placing  over  fruit  trees 
on  walls  are  also  made,  and  these 
will  probably  prove  the  more  useful. 

For  field  and  garden  crops  of  Straw¬ 
berries  span-roof  frames  are  built  on 
the  same  principle.  At  a  recent  view 
of  these  buildings  no  definite  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  cost  of  the  erections  could  be  ascertained,  but 
a  director  of  the  company  informed  a  Journal  representative  that  it 
■“  would  be  well  within  that  of  the  ordinary  glass  houses.” 


GRAPE  GROS  MAROC. 

Relative  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  at  page  378,  I  shall 
note  very  carefully  what  northern  Grape  growers  have  to  say  respecting 
the  article  in  question.  Some  grand  examples  of  Cooper’s  Black  were 
staged  at  the  September  shows  at  Edinburgh,  but  I  failed  to  see  the 
difference  between  them  and  Alicante.  Certainly  I  could  never  see 
the  least  trace  of  Gros  Maroc  in  those  shown  as  Cooper’s  Black. 
While  admitting  the  value  of  working  this  variety  on  other  stocks, 
this  is  not  a  necessity,  good  quality  market  fruit  being  produced  on 
its  own  roots. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  famed  cropping  Vines  of  the 
true  variety  of  Gros  Maroc  at  Sawbridgeworth  are  on  their  own  roots  or 
not.  Seeing  these  particular  Vines  in  full  bearing  is  always  enjoyable, 
the  bunches,  if  not  large,  being  good  in  berries  and  well  finished. 
According  to  my  experience  Gros  Maroc  does  vary  as  regards  shape  of 
berry  when  grown  on  its  own  roots.  I  have  a  round  and  an  oval 
variety,  but  in  both  cases  the  foliage  is  precisely  the  same.  Then  the 
original  grafts  or  eyes  sent  out  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Rivers  were  the  same  ; 
but  it  was  supposed  the  stock  caused  the  variation.  The  ovate  berry  is 
the  true  shape.  Yet,  as  before  remarked,  I  have  several  Vines  with 
round  berries,  but  in  propagating  I  should  give  preference  to  the  first- 
named  shape.  The  variety  is  somewhat  difficult  to  establish,  taking  one 


year  more  than  Gros  Col  man  for  fruiting  purposes  ;  but  when  it  is  at 
home  it  is  indeed  an  early  autumn  good  selling  Grape. 

Compared  with  any  other  Grape  up  to  the  final  swelling,  Gros  Maroc 
is  most  disappointing,  the  size  of  bunches  being  small.  When  ripe, 
however,  the  smallest  pieces,  which  at  one  time  looked  more  like 
tendrds,  will  turn  the  scale  at  1  lb.  At  thinning  time  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  where  the  2  lbs.  bunches  are  coming  from.  Yet  we  do  have  them 
when  ripe.  As  regards  the  weight  per  Vine,  it  will  never  equal  Gros 
Colman — at  least,  for  two  years  in  succession.  Still  the  other  advantages 
will  always  command  a  place  for  this  easy  growing  Grape. — Stephen 
Castle,  F.R.H.S.  _ 


In  the  very  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Iggulden  on  Gros  Maroc  Grape 
(page  379)  of  last  week’s  Journal  of  Horticulture,  he  there  mentions 
that  this  variety  is  so  difficult  to  establish  on  its  own  roots,  that  very  few 
cases  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  country.  We  have  both  Gros  Maroc  and 
Cooper’s  Black  here,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  establishing  them  on  their 
own  roots  ;  in  fact  Gros  Maroc  planted  in  a  long  house  with  Gros  Colman 
is  far  ahead  of  the  latter  in  vigour,  which  is  also  growing  strongly.  We 
have  always  found  this  variety  as  free  a  grower  as  any  we  have,  and  on 
its  own  roots.  I  may  have  a  note  about  the  difference  between  the  two 
kinds  later  on. — D.  B.,  Forth  Vineyard,  Kippen, 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Scientific  Committee.— Present :  R.  McLachlan.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
(in  the  chair)  ;  and  Messrs.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  D.  Morris,  C.M.G., 
Drs.  Hugo  Miiller,  F.R.S.,  Dukinfield  H.  Scott,  and  J.  Reynolds  Green. 

^^Alternating  Generations.” — Mr.  McLachlan  brought  before  the 
Committee  a  book  bearing  the  above  title,  lately  issued  by  the  Clarendon 
Press.  It  is  the  English  translation  of  a  work  on  Oak  galls  and  gall¬ 
flies  by  Hermann  Adler,  translated  by  Charles  R.  Straton,  F.R.C.S.,  Ed. 
It  has  two  large  plates  of  illustrations. 

Injuries  to  Leaves  of  Rhododendron  and  Gaultheria. — Dr.  Hugo 
Muller  exhibited  leaves  of  R.  ponticum  and  Gaultheria  Shallon  with  the 
edges  completely  riddled,  some  being  destroyed  as  far  as  the  midrib. 
The  plants  from  which  the  leaves  were  taken  were  injured  regularly 
every  spring.  Mr.  McLachlan  suggested  that  the  injury  was  caused  by 
weevils  (probably  a  species  of  Sitones).  The  better  way  to  deal  with 
them  would  be  to  watch  at  night,  and  shake  the  insects  over  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  or  calico,  and  destroy  them  at  regular  intervals. 

Iris  iherica. — Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  brought  plants  showing  considerable 
range  of  variations  in  seedlings  of  Iris  iberica.  One  was  a  singularly 
large  and  finely  marked  specimen.  The  other  was  much  lighter  in 
colour,  and  with  the  spots  not  so  distinct. 

Rhododendrons  from  Siltkim. — Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  exhibited  flowers 
of  a  hybrid  Sikkim  Rhododendron  with  large  rose-coloured  flowers.  The 
petals  were  very  broad  and  flat,  measuring  inches  to  3  inches  across. 
Probably  allied  to  R.  Nandeo. 

Crinum  capense. — A  specimen  of  this  plant,  forwarded  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Moore  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin,  was  interesting,  as  it  had 
been  successfully  flowered  in  the  open  air  near  Dublin.  The  flowers 
were  numerous,  not  so  large  as  the  type,  but  fully  coloured. 
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Aquileghi  Stuarti. — This  striking  plant,  with  deep  blue  sepals  and 
white  petals,  was  shown  by  the  President,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  Ic  is 
an  improved  form  of  A.  glandulosa,  refined  in  colour,  very  large  and 
attractive. 

CoryantJies  Wolfi. — This  singular  species  first  flowered  in  Europe 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Keeper  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  account  of  the  specialised  character  of 
the  flowers,  which  are  orange-coloured  spotted  with  reddish  chocolate. 
The  hood  is  concave  and  almost  solid.  In  every  other  species  it  is 
helmet-shaped  and  hollow  beneath.  The  horns  at  the  base  of  the 
column  are  very  large.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Ecuador,  and  grows 
on  Cacas  trees  in  the  littoral  districts  of  the  Guayas.  It  flowers  when 
these  level  lands  are  mostly  inundated.  The  flower  spikes  are  stiff  and 
upright,  and  not  pendulous  as  in  other  species. 

[Notwithstanding  that  the  above  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  inst., 
the  report  did  not  reach  us  until  the  17th,  several  hours  after  our 
last  issue  had  been  printed.] 


SEVERE  FROST— DAMAGE  TO  CROPS. 

The  frosts  of  the  nights  of  the  19th  and  20th  of  May  were  more 
destructive  than  any  I  recollect  so  late  in  the  season.  As  a  gardener  I 
measure  frosts  more  by  their  effects  than  by  the  minimum  register  of 
the  thermometer;  Few  flowers  which  were  out  have  escaped  uninjured  ; 
the  plants  of  Polygonum  cuspidatum,  which  were  6  or  7  feet  high,  are  for 
the  most  part  killed  to  the  ground.  I  have  grown  the  plant  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  such  a  destruction  has  never  happened  to  it  before. 
— C.  Wolley-Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Cheshire. 

The  frost  of  last  night  (May  20th-21st),  coming  so  soon  after  two 
really  hot  days,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  East  Anglia.  I  do  not 
know  the  amount  of  frost,  as  my  thermometer  was  in  an  unfavourable 
position.  Potatoes  and  Dahlias  are  cut  to  the  ground,  Tomatoes  and 
Runner  Beans  killed,  the  blossoms  of  Noble  and  other  tender  Straw¬ 
berries  completely  done  for,  but  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  looks 
uninjured  at  present.  Even  this  year’s  growth  of  the  common  Ivy 
is  completely  cut  back  and  blackened.  I  have  no  doubt  Roses  are 
severely  injured  ;  many  shoots  are  blackened  and  drooping  already. 
I  think  this  is  the  most  destructive  frost  that  I  have  ever  experienced 
in  my  garden. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

Last  night,  the  20th  inst,,  12°  of  frost  were  registered  on  the  grass, 
and  6°  3  feet  from  it  in  the  gardens  here.  Great  damage  has  been  done 
to  early  Potatoes  and  French  Beans,  and  I  fear  the  Strawberries,  which 
are  in  flower,  will  be  seriously  affected  by  such  severe  weather,  as  many 
of  the  flowers  look  black  already.  Chrysanthemums  have  not  been 
injured  in  the  least. — H.  Denkin,  Warwich. 

After  such  a  fine  spring  we  are  suffering  severely  here  now  with  very 
cold  north-east  wind,  very  little  sunshine,  and  cold  snowstorms.  This 
morning.  May  21st,  we  had  11°  of  frost.  Potatoes  are  all  cut  down,  early 
Strawberry  blossoms  killed,  and  I  fear  Apple  blossom  and  other  things 
are  much  injured.  It  is  very  many  years  since  there  was  such  a  show 
of  Apple  and  Pear  blossom. — W.  A.  Jenkins,  Aldin  Grange,  Durham, 

In  the  south  the  weather  has  been  severe  during  the  past  few  days. 
One  of  the  meteorological  instruments  in  Hyde  Park,  occupying  a 
rather  exposed  position,  on  the  night  of  the  20tb,  registered  freezing 
point,  the  mercury  having  fallen  to  32°.  Snow  fell  in  Ashford  and 
district  this  morning,  on  the  21st  inst.,  and  very  cold  weather  prevails, 
with  intermittent  showers  of  rain  and  hail.  The  frost  caused  serious 
damage  throughout  the  Thames  Valley  in  gardens,  and  the  early  Potato 
crops  have  been  seriously  affec  ed.  Potatoes  and  Runner  Beans  have 
been  seriously  damaged  by  frost  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 

A  Htjngerford  correspondent  says  that  a  bitter  north-east  wind 
which  has  prevailed  over  the  district  for  three  days  past  culminated 
about  five  o’clock  on  the  20th  in  a  snowstorm.  During  the  night  there 
was  also  a  severe  frost,  which  has  done  great  damage  to  Potatoes, 
many  of  which  would  have  been  ready  to  dig  in  another  week.  The 
heavy  hailstorms  in  Yorkshire  have  done  enormous  damage  to  the 
fruit  trees;  5^°  of  frost  were  registered  during  the  night  of  the 
20th-21st  inst. 


The  weather  in  Forfarshire  still  continues  to  be  of  a  very  wintry 
nature,  with  strong  north-easterly  gales  accompanied  with  showers  of 
snow  and  hail.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  and  21st  7°  of  frost  were 
registered,  with  the  result  that  the  early  crops  of  Potatoes  have  been 
frozen  to  the  ground. — T.  M.  C.,  Corona,  Droughty  Ferry,  N.B. 


The  long-continued  spell  of  untoward  weather  since  April  came  in 
has  at  last  culminated  in  frosts  and  snow.  On  the  19th  several  slight 
snow  showers  occurred,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  thermometer 
stood  at  23°,  and  on  the  21st  it  registered  25°.  On  the  evening  of  the 
20th,  after  frequent  snow  showers  throughout  the  day,  a  heavy  one 
began  at  six  o’clock  P.M.,  continuing  for  half  an  hour,  covering  the 
ground  with  snow  as  completely  as  it  had  been  midwinter,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  the  time  being  3.5°. 

Everything  of  a  tender  nature  is  cut  to  the  ground.  Potatoes  are 
completely  blackened,  and  all,  bedding  plants  outdoors  and  in  cold  frames 
are  destroyed.  I  never  experienced  so  much  damage  with  the  same  ' 


temperature,  but  it  must  be  remembered  it  was  of  long  continuance,  and 
the  ground  sodden.  It  is  too  premature  to  speak  of  the  fruit,  but  there 
is  no  question  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  injured,  the  former  much  so, 
while  Strawberry  plants  look  as  if  it  was  December. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  similarity  of  1843  to  1893,  and  I 
remember  well  the  year  of  1844,  and  so  far  as  the  present  one  has  gone 
it  has  been  very  much  like  it.  The  summer  was  cold  and  wet,  serious 
thunderstorms  occurring  in  June  and  July  ;  September  was  hot.  The 
Potato  disease  was  very  pronounced  in  some  places,  and  in  1845  it  was 
general. — W.  T.,  Lanarhshire. 

[Several  other  rotes  obligingly  sent  arrived  just  too  late  for 
insertion.] 


The  National  Rose  Society. — Dates  for  Metropolitan  Shows. 

This  is  a  question  of  such  interest  to  all  exhibiting  rosarians  that  I 
hardly  need  apologise  for  troubling  you  with  some  further  remarks  on 
it.  The  recent  letter  published  by  you  signed  “  Practice  ”  may  confuse 
some  of  your  readers,  as  he  appears  somehow  to  think  the  date  this  year 
falls  on  the  second  Saturday  in  July  ;  but  it  falls  on  the  7th,  which  is 
the  latest  possible  date  for  a  first  Saturday. 

The  discussion  which  was  carried  on  through  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1892-1893  on  this  question  partly  arose  through  an  attempt  made  by 
Mr.  Pemberton  (who,  growing  on  late  ground,  and  showing  from 
maidens  is  a  supporter  of  late  dates)  to  induce  the  N.R.S.  executive,  and 
through  them  the  members,  to  carry  out  a  new  arrangement  for  the 
future  Crystal  Palace  Shows.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pemberton,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Lindsell  (who  I  may  say  is  not  now  quite  of  the  same 
opinion)  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1892,  “  That  in  future  the  date  of  our 
metropolitan  shows  should  be  fixed  in  all  years  for  the  nearest  Saturday 
to  the  Gth  of  July.”  This  would  make  the  earliest  date  possible  the 
3rd  of  July,  and  make  it  also  possible  to  have  as  late  a  date  as  the 
9th  July.  The  proposal,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  members  present,  although  it  was  supported  by  Mr. 
E.  Mawley,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  who  gave  the  meeting  a  number  of 
statistics,  which  as  statistics  seemed  all  right,  and  who  spoke  in  favour 
of  late  dates  for  exhibitions.  It  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  J.  Bateman, 
who  prophesied  a  terrible  season  of  an  arctic  character  for  1893.  How 
well  these  gentlemen’s  figures  and  prophecies  were  verified  by  the  weather 
and  results  of  1893  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  as  the  season  was  a  torrid 
and  not  an  arctic  one. 

The  question  of  dates  for  this  meeting  is  one  which  can  be  discussed 
from  various  points. 

1.  What  has  been  the  result  in  the  success  of  Rose  growers  from 
various  districts  at  the  metropolitan  Exhibitions  for  the  last  seven  years  2 
This  is  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  look  back  on,  as  we  do  not  require  to 
consult  the  weather  records  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  to  arrive  at 
what  is  a  fair  conclusion  and  average  result  in  regard  to  Rose  growing. 
Moreover,  new  systems  of  culture  have  partly  triumphed  over  climatic 
difficulties. 

2.  Should  the  fixture  of  the  Metropolitan  Show  be  at  a  date  that  will 
suit  the  majority  of  the  N.R.S.  exhibiting  members  who  reside  within  ^ 
radius  of  fifty  miles  from  London,  or  should  it  be  at  a  chance  date  which 
may  suit  no  one,  or  suit  either  the  south  or  the  north  alone,  according  to 
the  season,  bearing  in  mind  the  next  following  question  ? 

3.  Vv'as  not  the  Northern  Show  originally  arranged  so  that  those 
members  of  the  N.R  S.  who  resided  north  of  the  Trent  should  thereby 
have  some  compensation  for  their  supposed  infrequent  exhibits  at  metro¬ 
politan  shows,  and  have  not  these  northern  meetings  proved  by  results 
that  the  northern  growers  win  the  bulk  of  prizes  at  these  meetings  ? 

I  fear  that  the  data  from  which  we  could  arrive  at  an  absolutely 
accurate  idea  as  to  the  districts  from  which  the  Roses  shown  at  the 
seven  most  recent  metropolitan  meetings  come  cannot  now  be  obtained, 
but  for  two  years  I  have  tabulated  this  information,  and  published  it  in 
the  columns  of  one  of  your  contemporaries.  Luckily  I  had  done  so  in 
1892,  as  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  in  December  of  that  year, 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  stated  with  other  inaccuracies,  that 
about  two  counties  were  usually  represented  at  the  Palace,  meaning 
thereby,  I  presume,  Essex  and  Surrey.  As  a  fact  in  1892  sixteen 
counties  exhibited,  and  won  prizes  for  over  7100  flowers  ;  and  in  1893 
there  were  winning  exhibits  from  twenty  counties,  Ireland  being 
included  for  4700  flowers.  Essex  in  both  years  stood  first  through  the 
exhibiting  power  of  the  three  great  Colchester  trade  firms  and  the  very 
successful  amateur  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen. 

In  his  letter  “  Practice  ”  (page  360)  showed  that  the  northern 
professionals,  Messrs.  Harkness,  have  by  their  prowess  had  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  trophies  in  the  last  seven  years  ;  and  whether  you  take 
their  success  as  that  of  one  firm  against  all  others,  or  whether  you  take 
them  as  representative  growers  fighting  for  the  north,  they  have  achieved 
more  in  the  seven  years  under  discussion  than  any  grower  north  or  south 
of  the  Trent.  So  that  as  far  as  the  traders  are  concerned  the  metro¬ 
politan  and  northern  meetings  have  not  been  against  the  interests  of 
the  northern  professionals. 
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With  amateurs  success  has  been  more  diversified,  Mr.  Lindsell  of  late 
being  able  to  defeat  all  comers  early  in  the  year,  and  the  amateurs’ 
trophies  going  to  various  competitors  at  the  northern  Shows  ;  but  here  I 
only  speak  of  the  big  amateurs  who  grow  from  3000  to  18,000  Roses,  and 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  their  exhibiting  powers  and  the  feeling  of 
personal  regard  I  have  for  many  of  them,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  metropolitan  Show  so  important  a  question  for  these  greater 
growers  as  I  do  for  the  smaller  amateurs — 'namely,  those  growing  under 
2000  Rose  plants.  I  say  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  can  count  the 
numbers  of  these  giants  on  the  fingers  of  your  hands,  whereas  the  smaller 
growers  are  counted  by  hundreds.  The  giant  enters  the  arena  knowing 
exactly  whom  he  will  in  all  likelihood  meet  at  certain  dates  and  seasons  ; 
the  smaller  rosarian  competes  in  a  g'jod  season  against  at  least  a  dozen 
or  more  in  every  class,  many  of  his  opponents  being  dark  horses  ;  but  to 
my  mind  this  uncertainty  gives  the  zest  and  excitement  to  exhibiting. 
It  palU  on  you  when  you  know  that  year  after  year  A  must  meet  B,  (J, 
and  D,  and  has  no  dark  X,  Y,  or  Z  in  the  bac’xground.  Whether  the 
growers  of  Roses  on  heavy  land,  in  the  cold  eastern  districts,  or  in  the 
districts  north  of  the  Trent,  believe  it  or  not,  it  is  absolutely  correct  to 
say  that  the  Rose  season  of  the  south  is  of  a  most  ephemeral  character, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  our  infirmity  in  that  respect  our  Roses  are 
soon  over  if  the  season  be  an  early  or  a  hot  one,  such  as  the  years  1887, 
1839,  1893,  and  possibly  1891.  This  year  may,  however,  be  saved  by 
its  humidity,  a  possibility  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  predict  in  March. 
With  the  knowleJge  of  our  short  season  we,  whose  best  flowers  are  so 
fleeting,  are  far  more  anxious  than  the  stayers  on  late  land  that  proper 
dates  be  fixed  for  our  meetings.  It  should  be  of  little  consequence  to 
an  amateur  who  boasts  he  can  show  from  June  right  up  to  and  into 
August,  whether  the  dates  be  a  week  earlier  or  later,  but  to  smaller 
rosarians  or  growers  in  early  districts,  if  the  season  be  adverse  by  its 
earliness  or  abnormal  heat,  as  in  1893,  the  date  of  our  Crystal  Palace 
Show  is  of  the  first  importance,  as  small  growers  show  at  only  one  or 
two  places,  and  prefer  if  it  be  possible  to  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
meeting.  That  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  our  members  is  in  favour 
of  an  early  date  was  clearly  shown  by  a  vote  which  I  took  of  over  100 
members  last  August,  the  result  being  thus  given  : — Those  in  favour  of 
a  date  alternating  between  the  last  week  in  June  and  the  first  week  in 
July,  82  per  cent. ;  those  in  favour  of  a  date  between  the  4th  and 
14th  July,  18  per  cent. 

It  strikes  me  that  now  the  Drill  Hall  Show  has  been  given  up  as  a 
failure,  and  a  small  southern  Show  (which  apparently  is  to  be  held  in 
future  in  the  west  and  midlands  of  England,  and  not  in  the  south) 
temporarily  established  in  its  place,  those  who  are  working  for  late 
dates  at  the  Crystal  Palace  are  trying  to  prove  that  we  in  the  south, 
having  a  southern  Show,  are  not  entitled  to  have  the  metropolitan 
Show  at  an  early  date.  If  this  be  the  idea,  and  I  am  now  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  this  so-called  southern  Show  was  originally 
suggested  in  order  to  advance  this  argument,  then  I  am  certainly  in 
favour  of  having  only  two  Shows  for  the  Society — viz.,  a  metropolitan 
Show,  for  the  rosarians  whose  best  flower  season  is  usually  from 
mid-June  to  the  first  week  in  July,  who  live  in  the  southern, 
western,  and  metropolitan  counties,  to  be  held  about  the  Ist  July  ,• 
and  a  northern  Show,  as  hitherto,  to  be  held  at  a  date  to  be  decided 
by  northern  members  ;  also  that  the  money  prizes  be  more  evenly 
divided  than  hitherto,  so  that  the  north  can  have  no  fair  cause  for 
complaint.  I  certainly  am  not  inclined  to  rest  patiently  under  the 
present  system,  if  it  means  a  series  of  dismal  meetings  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  such  as  that  in  1893  ;  and  I  also  think  our  metropolitan  members 
will  be  gravely  and  reasonably  dissatisfied  if  the  Executive  does  not  find 
some  remedy  for  a  difficulty  which  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance 
and  dissatisfaction. — Chakleb  J.  Grahame. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  article  a  frost  of  severity  has  visited 
us  during  the  night  of  the  20th  or  the  morning  of  the  21st  inst.  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  plants  of  many  of  my  rosarian  friends  residing  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis  have  suffered  terribly,  and  as 
this  will  cripple  their  exhibiting  power  I  fear  that  1894  will  prove  only 
one  more  year  of  disappointment  to  such  of  us  as  were  looking  forward 
to  a  really  good  Rose  year. — C.  J.  G. 


EEVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

The  Natural  History  of  Plants.  By  Professor  F.  W.  Oliver. 

London  :  Blackie  &  Son. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son  the  first  of  a  series  of 
sixteen  monthly  parts  of  a  work  bearing  the  above  title.  The  present 
edition  is  an  English  translation  made  by  Professor  F.  W.  Oliver  from 
the  original  German  of  Anton  Kerner  Von  Marilaun,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  How  much  the  work  owes  to  the 
English  translator  and  the  two  ladies  who  assist  him  those  who  have  not 
perused  the  original  can  form  no  opinion,  but  the  first  number  exhibits 
a  perspicacity  of  treatment  and  a  simplicity  of  expression  which  we  are 
wont  to  consider  as  rather  uncharacteristic  of  the  German  intellect  in 
its  deeper  workings.  Indeed,  considering  the  comparatively  unpopular 
nature  of  the  subject,  the  treatment  is  as  popular  as  it  is  conceiveable 
for  it  to  be,  and  the  paucity  of  technical  terms  a  feature  very  highly  to 
be  commended. 

Whenever  technical  names  or  terms  serve  as  a  lingua  franca  between 
scientific  men  of  different  lands  the  prodigal  use  of  them  is  intelligible 
and  justified,  but  in  vernacular  publications  issued  with  the  professed 
object  of  enlightening  the  uninformed  their  incessant  use  seems  rather 


to  frustrate  than  promote  the  intentions  of  the  writers.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  some  scientific  authors  should  labour,  apparently  so 
studiously,  to  thrust  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  readers, 
unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  weeding  out  all  but  the  most  robust 
intellects,  and  illustrating  their  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  survival.  Love 
of  science  even  in  its  lighter  aspects  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  evidence  of 
a  frivolous  mind,  and  therefore  demands  from  the  teacher  a  condescension 
to  the  greatest  simplicity  consistent  with  exactness.  With  knowledge, 
as  in  the  case  of  wealth,  the  object  should  be  to  secure  a  wide  and 
equable  diffusion,  and  not  to  seek  to  create  monsters  and  prodigies  living 
in  an  empyrean  of  their  own  and  having  no  social  or  intellectual  contact 
with  their  fellows.  As  a  specimen  of  the  attractive  style  in  which  this 
work  is  written  we  extract  from  it  the  opening  paragraphs  : — 

“  Some  years  ago  I  rambled  over  the  mountain  district  of  North 
Italy  in  the  lovely  month  of  May.  In  a  small  sequestered  valley,  the 
slopes  of  which  were  densely  clad  with  mighty  Oaks  and  tall  shrubs,  I 
found  the  Flora  developed  in  all  its  beauty.  There  in  full  bloom,  was 
the  Laburnum  and  Manna  Ash,  besides  Broom  and  Sweet  Briar,  and 
countless  smaller  shrubs  and  Grasses.  From  every  bush  came  the  song 
of  the  nightingale  ;  and  the  whole  glorious  perfection  of  a  southern 
spring  morning  filled  me  with  delight.  Speaking,  as  we  rested,  to  my 
guide,  an  Italian  peasant,  I  expressed  the  pleasure  I  experienced  in  this 
wealth  of  Laburnum  blossoms  and  chorus  of  nightingales.  Imagine  the 
rude  shock  to  my  feelings  on  his  replying  briefly  that  the  reason  why 
the  Laburnum  was  so  luxuriant  was  that  its  foliage  was  poisonous,  and 
goats  did  not  eat  it ;  and  that  though  no  doubt  there  were  plenty  of 
nightingales,  there  were  scarcely  any  hares  left  For  him,  and  I  dare¬ 
say  for  thousands  of  others,  this  valley  clothed  with  flowers  was 
nothing  more  than  a  pasture  ground,  and  nightingales  were  merely 
things  to  be  shot. 

“  This  little  occurrence,  however,  seems  to  me  characteristic  of  the 
way  in  which  the  great  majority  of  people  look  upon  the  world  of  plants 
and  animals.  To  their  minds  animals  are  game,  trees  are  timber  and 
firewood,  herbs  are  vegetables  (in  the  limited  sense),  or  perhaps 
medicine  or  provender  for  domestic  animals,  whilst  flowers  are  pretty 
for  decoration.  Turn  in  what  direction  I  would,  in  every  country  where 
I  have  travelled  for  botanical  purposes,  the  questions  asked  by  the 
inhabitants  were  always  the  came.  Everywhere  I  had  to  explain 
whether  the  plants  I  sought  and  gathered  were  poisonous  or  not ; 
whether  they  were  efficacious  as  cures  for  this  or  that  illness  ;  and  by 
what  signs  the  medicinal  or  otherwise  useful  plants  were  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  and  distinguished  from  the  rest.  And  the  attitude  of  the  great 
mass  of  country  folk  in  times  past  was  the  same  as  at  the  present  day. 
Ail  along  anxiety  for  a  livelihood,  the  need  of  the  individual  to  satisfy 
his  own  hunger,  the  interests  of  the  family,  the  provision  of  food  for 
domestic  animals,  have  been  the  factors  that  have  first  led  men  to 
classify  plants  into  the  nutritious  and  the  poisonous,  into  those  that  are 
pleasant  to  the  taste  and  those  that  are  unpleasant,  and  have  induced 
them  to  make  attempts  at  cultivation,  and  to  observe  the  various  pheno¬ 
mena  of  plant  life. 

“  No  less  powerful  as  an  incentive  to  the  study  of  herbs,  roots,  and 
seeds,  and  to  the  minute  comparison  of  similar  forms  and  the  deter- 
,  mination  of  their  differences,  was  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  higher 
powers  had  endowed  particular  plants  with  healing  properties.  In 
ancient  Greece  there  was  a  special  guild,  the  ‘  Rhizotomoi,’  whose 
members  collected  and  prepared  such  roots  and  herbs  as  were  considered 
to  be  curative,  and  either  sold  them  themselves  or  caused  them  to  be 
sold  by  apothecaries.  Through  the  labours  of  these  Rhizotomoi,  added 
to  those  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabic  physicians,  and  of  gardeners. 
Vine  growers,  and  farmers,  a  mass  of  information  concerning  the 
plant  world  was  acquired,  which  for  a  long  period  stood  as  botanical 
science. 

“  As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  plants  were  looked  upon  from  a 
purely  utilitarian  point  of  view,  not  only  by  the  masses  but  also  by  very 
many  professed  scholars  ;  and  in  most  of  the  books  of  that  time  we  find 
the  medicinal  properties,  and  the  general  utility  of  the  plants  selected 
for  description  and  discrimination,  occupying  a  conspicuous  position  and 
treated  in  an  exhaustive  manner.  Just  as  men  lived  in  the  firm  belief 
that  human  destinies  depended  upon  the  stars,  so  they  clung  to  the 
notion  that  everything  upon  the  earth  was  created  for  the  sake  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and,  in  particular,  that  in  every  plant  there  were  forces  lying 
dormant,  which,  if  liberated,  would  conduce  either  to  the  welfare  or  to 
the  injury  of  man.  Points  which  might  serve  as  bases  for  the  discovery 
of  these  secrets  of  Nature  were  eagerly  sought  for. 

“  People  imagined  they  discerned  magic  in  many  plants,  and  even 
believed  that  they  were  able  to  trace  in  the  resemblance  of  certain 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  to  parts  of  the  human  body,  an  indication, 
emanating  from  supernatural  powers,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  organ 
in  question  was  intended  to  affect  the  human  constitution.  The 
similarity  in  shape  between  a  particular  foliage-leaf  and  the  liver  did 
duty  for  a  sign  that  the  leaf  was  capable  of  successful  application  in 
cases  of  hepatic  disease,  and  the  fact  of  a  blossom  being  heart-shaped 
must  mean  that  it  would  cure  cardiac  complaints.  Thus  arose  the 
so-called  doctrine  of  Signatures,  which,  brought  to  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  Swiss  alchemist  Bombastus  Paracelsus  (1493-1541),  played 
a  great  part  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  still 
survives  at  the  present  day  in  the  mania  for  nostrums. 

“  The  inclination  of  the  masses  is  now,  as  it  was  centuries  ago,  in 
favour  of  supernatural  and  mysterious  rather  than  simple  and  natural 
interpretations  ;  and  a  Bombastus  Paracelsus  would  still  find  no  lack  of 
credulous  followers.  In  truth,  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  regaid  botany 
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as  subservient  to  medicine  and  agriculture,  they  look  at  it  from  the 
purely  utilitarian  point  of  view  in  a  manner  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  two  hundred — or  even  two  thousand — years  ago,  and  it  may 
well  be  a  longtime  before  they  rise  above  this  idea. 

“  In  addition  to  the  botanical  knowledge  thus  initiated  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life,  a  second  avenue  leading  to  the  same  goal  was  early  estab¬ 
lished  by  man’s  sense  of  beauty.  The  first  effect  of  this  was  limited  to 
the  employment  of  wild  flowers  and  foliage  for  purposes  of  ornament 
and  decoration.  Later  on  it  led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  more  showy 
plants  in  gardens,  and  ultimately  to  the  arts  of  gardening  and  horticul- 
tnre,  which  at  different  periods  and  in  different  countries  have  passed 
through  such  various  phases,  corresponding  to  the  standards  of  the 
beautiful  which  have  prevailed.” 

The  above  excerpts  express  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  penned, 
and  although  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  deal  with  the  m icroscopic  aspects 
of  vegetable  morphology  and  physiology  the  language  ceases  to  be  that 
of  everyday  life,  it  does  not  degenerate  into  obscure  involution  or 
indigestibility  of  phrase  so  as  to  oppose  exceptional  impediment  to 
the  understanding.  For  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject, 
“  The  Natural  History  of  Plants  ”  may  be  safely  recommended  as  a 
valuable  text-book  and  work  of  reference,  as  well  as  a  handsome  addition 
to  the  book-shelves  of  the  library. 
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HAKDT  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Tblnnlngr  Truit. — Where  heavy  crops  of  fruit  are  set  attention 
should  now  frequently  be  given  in  order  to  relieve  trees  and  bushes  of 
some  of  the  least  promising  fruits.  Very  few  trees  now  carrying  an 
ample  crop  are  free  from  undesirable  specimens  in  the  shape  of  mis¬ 
placed,  deformed,  undersized,  badly  fertilised  fruits.  These  are  much 
better  cleared  away  at  once,  as  they  appropriate  nutriment  in  common 
with  better  examples  and  compete  with  them  for  support.  The  main 
advantages  gained  in  thinning  fruit  during  the  early  stages  are  increased 
size  and  quality  in  those  retained,  less  pressure  on  the  general  resources 
of  the  trees,  whereby  the  development  and  perfecting  of  a  fair  crop  of 
fruit  is  not  only  insured,  but  the  wood  and  fruit  buds  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  season  are  duly  built  up  as  well.  Moderate  crops  are  always  to 
be  preferred,  because  quality  is  proportionate  to  quantity  as  a  rule. 
The  heavier  the  crop  the  more  inferior  the  quality  of  the  produce.  The 
less  in  quantity,  the  finer  in  size,  better  coloured,  and  more  richly 
flavoured  fruit  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Apricots. — These,  the  earliest  in  developing  of  stone  fruits,  ought 
now  to  have  the  final  thinning.  Leave  the  individual  fruits  4  to 
6  inches  asunder,  the  latter  distance  being  sufficiently  near  for  the 
largest  growers.  The  trees  will  have  been  thinned  previously  to  some 
extent,  but  if  not,  the  wholesale  removal  of  all  the  fruit  at  once  ought 
not  to  be  carried  out,  but  the  operation  spread  over  short  intervals.  Cut 
away  those  in  awkward  places  such  as  the  back  of  branches  first,  next 
dealing  with  fruits  likely  to  wedge  themselves  against  nails  or  junctions 
of  wood,  finally  giving  a  general  thinning  and  apportioning  the  fruits 
equally  over  the  trees. 

Peaches  and  N’ectarlnes. — Continue  to  thin  and  regulate  the 
swelling  fruit ;  every  relief  is  of  benefit.  Too  many  fruits  are  a  great 
strain  upon  stone  fruit  trees.  The  stones  require  feeding  and  building 
up  just  as  much  in  a  small,  inferior  example  as  they  do  in  larger,  and 
this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  fleshy  portions  of  fruits  when  these 
have  set  freely,  and  are  allowed  to  develop  unthinned.  The  final 
thinning  should  take  place  when  the  stones  are  formed,  leaving  the 
individual  fruits  on  moderately  vigorous  trees  9  or  10  inches  asunder. 
Judgment  must,  however,  be  used  in  this  respect,  and  the  capabilities 
of  each  particular  tree  ought  to  be  studied.  One  in  a  weakly  condition 
must  not  carry  inore  than  a  very  thin  crop,  and  the  fruits  left  ought  to 
be  situated  on  vigorous  parts  in  comparison  with  other  branches.  Gross 
growing  trees  may  often  have  their  vigour  subdued  by  allowing  a  fuller 
crop  than  usual,  the  same  principle  applying  to  the  branches,  some  of 
the  latter  perhaps  having  no  more  strength  than  is  necessary  to  perfect 
the  young  wood  for  the  future  crop.  Such  branches  had  better  carry 
no  fruit  at  all. 

Plums. — Many  varieties  of  Plums  have  set  freely,  and  may  with 
advantage  be  thinned,  especially  on  walls,  where  the  finest  fruit  is 
usually  looked  for  and  secured.  Bush  and  standard  trees  having  little 
or  no  crowded  wood,  -and  otherwise  in  good  condition,  will  be  able  to 
carry  a  good  crop  without  severe  thinning. 

Cherries.— Morello  Cherries  trained  similarly  to  Peaches  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  abundant  crops  of  fruit,  but  old  trees  trained  on  the  spur 
system,  which  is  the  least  desirable  method  for  this  fruit,  are  not  so 
freely  occupied.  The  sweet  Cherries  grow  in  clusters  on  spurs  or  two- 
year-old  v.’ood,  and  where  fine  fruit  is  desired  reduce  each  cluster  to 
half  its  number,  clipping  out  the  smallest  and  ill-shapen  first.  Cut  out 
all  the  small  fruits  of  the  Morellos,  and  clear  away  the  unfertilised 
flower  stems.  Too  free  cropping  is  not  good  for  Cherries,  the  same 
reasons  applying  as  for  other  stone  fruits. 


Pears. — The  best  fruits  can  now  be  perceived  by  reason  of  their 
swelling  freely.  Such  are  the  best  to  retain,  but  if  numerous  those  may 
eventually  be  reduced  in  number.  It  will  suffice  at  present,  however, 
to  clip  out  the  small,  ill-formed  examples,  and  any  growing  in  wrong 
directions.  Pears  of  the  best  quality  cannot  be  produced  without 
judicious  thinning.  To  bring  out  their  full  flavour  two  on  a  spur  are 
suflScient.  The  very  finest  specimens  can  only  be  secured  by  one  alone 
being  retained.  Wall  fruit  usually  finishes  the  best.  Trees  in  any 
position  that  did  not  perfect  their  fruit  well  last  year  should  have  the 
crop  reduced  to  one-third  this  season.  This  in  conjunction  with 
manorial  assistance  during  the  swelling  will  materially  assist  the 
development  and  ultimate  perfecting  of  the  fruit. 

Apples. — The  first  thinning  of  newly  set  Apples  may  take  place, 
merely  clipping  away  the  very  smallest  now  as  well  as  all  useless  flower 
stems  and  decayed  petals,  which,  being  allowed  to  remain  provide  a 
retreat  for  insects  and  maggots  which  attack  the  young  fruits. 

Gooseberries. — Gooseberries  being  souseful  in  a  green  state  are 
usually  fairly  well  thinned  immediately  they  gain  a  moderate  size.  Those 
on  the  lower  branches  may  be  cleared  away  entirely,  leaving  the  bulk  of 
the  fruit  on  the  higher  parts  where  air  and  light  may  act  upon  them. 
To  produce  extra  fine  fruits  the  berries  must  be  freely  thinned. 

Currants. — It  is  seldom  necessary  to  thin  Currants,  but  if  fine 
bunches  of  fruit  with  large  juicy  berries  are  wanted  for  dessert  or 
exhibition,  thin  some  of  the  bunches  on  a  few  of  the  best  ard  most 
vigorous  trees,  affording  additional  assistance  for  increasing  their  size  by 
applications  of  liquid  manure. 

Strawberries. — Strawberries  just  going  out  of  flower  or  com¬ 
mencing  swelling  may  be  freely  thinned.  Cutaway  the  least  prominent 
either  of  flowers  or  fruits.  From  those  fruits  swelling  rapidly  select 
the  best  shaped  examples  with  strong  footstalks.  Some  of  the  weakest 
bunches  of  flowers  or  fruit  may  also  be  thinned  with  advantage. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Pines. — Providing  for  a  Successional  Snpply  of  Fruit. — Pine  plants 
yield,  as  a  rule,  the  finest  fruits  when  they  show  these  ten  to  twelve 
months  from  the  time  the  suckers  are  potted,  but  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  size  of  them  when  first  started,  also  for  autumn-potted 
suckers,  which  have  to  make  a  part  of  their  growth  under  adverse 
influences.  Plants  that  were  potted  last  September  will  now  be  showing 
fruit ;  if  not,  means  should  be  adopted  to  effect  it.  This  can  be  done  by 
subjecting  those  of  that  age  not  now  exhibiting  signs  of  fruiting— a 
thick  sturdy  base  and  the  leaves  commencing  to  open  in  the  centre  of 
the  plant — to  comparative  rest  for  a  period  of  four  to  six  weeks, 
lowering  the  heat  at  the  roots  to  7.5°,  admitting  air  fully  at  75°  to  80°, 
and  letting  the  temperature  fall  to  75°  before  closing  the  house  for  the 
day.  Very  little  fire  heat  will  be  necessary,  but  it  must  be  afforded  to 
prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  60°  at  night  and  to  secure  65°  by 
day.  The  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  excessively  dry  at  the 
roots,  but  when  a  supply  of  water  is  needed  afford  it  liberally.  The 
smaller  suckers  of  the  plants  placed  this  spring  in  the  fruiting  pots 
should  be  kept  growing  until  they  have  well  filled  them  with  roots,  when, 
if  it  be  necessary,  the  plants  can  be  subjected  to  the  same  course  of 
treatment  as  advised  for  the  larger  plants,  and  these  will  afford  a 
successional  supply  of  fruit. 

Potting  Successional  Pines. — When  the  strongest  suckers  potted  last 
March  filled  the  pots  with  roots  they  would  be  transferred  to  their 
largest  pots.  If  they  are  not  yet  potted  no  further  delay  should  be 
tolerated,  as  to  retain  them  longer  in  small  pots  is  detrimental  to  their 
after  growth.  Recently  potted  plants  should  have  a  regular  bottom 
heat  of  85°  to  90°,  and  be  thoroughly  watered  after  potting  if  the  soil  be 
dry,  and  no  more  should  be  given  until  the  soil  becomes  again  in  that 
condition,  as  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  more  care  than  usual  at  this 
stage,  the  state  of  the  individual  plants  being  ascertained  before  its 
application. 

Young  Pines. — Growing  stock  will  be  making  rapid  progress,  and 
should  he  regularly  attended  to  in  every  particular.  Ventilate  early 
in  the  day  at  75°  to  80°,  to  render  the  foliage  dry  before  it  is  acted 
powerfully  upon  by  the  sun.  Discontinue  shading  successional  plants, 
but  if  very  near  the  glass  and  the  panes  large  a  light  shade  will  he 
advisable  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  also  for  fruiting  plants  with  the 
crowns  in  close  proximity  to  the  rcof. 

Peaches  and  ITectarlnes  — Early  Houses. — When  Alexander  or 
Waterloo  Peaches  are  cleared  off  their  fruit,  the  wood  that  has  borne 
it  should  be  cut  out  to  the  successional  growths  from  their  base  for  next 
year’s  fruiting,  excepting  those  needful  for  extension.  If  the  trees  are 
too  full  of  wood  thin  well,  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  shoots,  and 
thereby  insure  their  thorough  ripening.  Early  forced  trees  are  liable  to 
have  the  buds  over-developed  and  to  cast  them  ;  therefore,  some  growers 
leave  the  old  wood  until  a  later  period  to  retard  the  buds,  while  others 
shade  the  house  from  bright  sun  with  a  similar  object.  Covering  the 
roof  lights  with  a  thin  wash  of  whiting  and  skim  milk  answers  perfectly, 
using  it  as  soon  as  the  blossom  buds  are  commencing  to  form,  or  from  the 
fruit  being  gathered  until  the  latter  part  of  August.  This  is  a  good  plan 
where  trees  suffer  from  over-maturity  of  the  buds,  and  with  proper 
regard  to  watering  and  keeping  the  foliage  clean  is  effectual.  Syring¬ 
ing  should  be  prac'ised  in  the  irorning  and  evening  to  free  and  keep  the 
trees  clear  from  red  spider.  The  borders  must  be  kept  in  a  thoiouyhly 
moist  condition,  as  it  is  important  that  the  foliage  be  kept  healthy  as 
long  as  possible.  Admit  abundance  of  air  in  the  daytime  where  the 
fruit  is  ripening,  and  a  little  at  night  to  prevent  the  deposition  of 
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moisture  on  the  fruit,  which  is  likely  to  induce  decay  at  the  apex,  if 
not  encourage  attack  of  “  spot,”  which  is  rather  prevalent  this  year  on 
Figs  and  Grapes,  and  in  less  degree  on  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

Succession  Houses. — Only  moderate  artificial  heat  will  now  be 
necessary  in  order  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Remove  any 
leaves  that  shade  the  fruit  too  much,  raising  them  on  thin  laths  placed 
across  the  trellis  so  as  to  bring  them  with  their  apexes  to  the  light. 
Attend  regularly  to  tying  in  the  shoots,  stopping  the  laterals  at  the  first 
joint,  as  soon  as  made.  Any  shoots  that  cannot  be  allowed  to  extend 
without  crowding  or  encroaching  on  others  stop  at  about  14  inches, 
exception  being  made  of  extensions.  Shoots  retained  level  with  or  past 
the  fruit  to  attract  the  sap  to  it  should  be  stopped  to  one  or  two  joints 
at  each  break.  Syringing  must  be  practised  morning  and  afternoon  to 
keep  red  spider  under,  and  the  inside  border  attended  to  frequently 
with  water.  Admit  air  early  in  the  day,  and  in  the  case  of  houses 
glazed  with  the  best  quality  glass  in  large  panes  a  double  thickness  of 
herring  or  single  pilchard  netting  drawn  over  the  roof  lights  is  beneficial 
in  very  bright  and  hot  periods,  preventing  the  foliage  browning.  A 
little  whitewash  from  a  fine-rose  syringe  on  the  glass  also  diffuses  the 
light  and  acts  favourably,  and  has  the  advantage  that  the  first  rain 
washes  it  off  and  gives  the  much-needed  light  in  dull  periods. 

Late  Houses. — Let  there  be  no  delay  in  thinning  the  fruit,  leaving 
very  few  more  after  the  fruits  attain  the  size  of  a  Walnut  than  will  be 
required  for  the  crop,  up  to  which  stage  the  thinning  should  be  gradual, 
and  avoid  overburdening  the  trees.  It  is  better  to  retain  too  few  rather 
than  too  many  fruits,  fine  examples  being  always  appreciated,  whilst 
the  indifferently  swelled  and  quality-lacking  are  a  source  of  complaint. 
There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  retaining  more  shoots  than  there  is 
room  for ;  if  the  wood  is  not  properly  formed  and  is  not  solidified  as 
made  imperfect  buds  result.  If  aphides  appear  fumigate  on  two  or  three 
consecutive  evenings,  having  the  foliage  dry  and  being  careful  not  to 
give  an  overdose ;  or  apply  one  of  the  advertised  insecticides,  carefully 
following  the  instructions.  Should  mildew  attack  the  foliage  or  fruit 
dust  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  taking  care  to  reach  every  part. 

Melons  In  Houses. — When  the  fruit  is  cut  from  the  earliest  plants 
the  old  stem  may  be  shortened  back  to  a  strong  shoot  near  its  base, 
removing  as  much  soil  as  can  be  picked  from  amongst  the  roots  without 
injuring  them,  supplying  rather  strong  lumpy  loam  pressed  well  down 
and  giving  a  good  watering.  A  moist  atmosphere  being  maintained, 
and  the  plants  syringed  in  the  morning  and  about  4  p.m  ,  they  will  start 
freely,  showing  fruit  in  much  less  time  than  by  planting  afresh.  If, 
however,  the  plants  are  affected  with  canker,  or  from  carrying  too  heavy 
a  first  crop,  a  deficiency  of  water  or  attacks  of  insects,  are  much 
enfeebled,  it  is  better  to  remove  them,  thoroughly  cleansing  the  house 
after  removing  the  old  soil  and  placing  fresh  sweet  compost  in  ridges  or 
hillocks,  planting  strong  plants  when  it  has  been  warmed  through. 

Early  Melons  are  coming  in  and  are  of  excellent  flavour,  through  the 
days  being  bright  and  the  range  of  temperature  considerable.  Plants 
swelling  their  fruit  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  though  65° 
or  even  60°  will  do  no  harm  when  the  nights  are  unusually  cold  and  the 
days  bright,  70°  to  75°  by  day  being  artificially  secured,  admitting  a 
little  air  at  and  above  the  latter,  allowing  an  advance  to  85°  or  90°, 
closing  at  80°  to  85°,  but  so  early  as  to  raise  the  temperature  to  90°  or 
95°,  or  100°.  Keep  abundant  moisture  in  houses  containing  young 
growing  plants,  feed  plants  liberally  that  have  their  fruits  swelling,  not 
allowing  them  to  suffer  through  deficient  supplies  of  water  or  of  weak 
liquid  manure.  Gently  damping  the  foliage,  walls,  floors,  and  closing  at 
about  3.30  P.M.,  or  as  early  as  safe,  will  insure  the  swelling  of  the  fruits 
to  a  good  size.  Where  the  plants  are  showdng  blossom  fertilise  the 
pistillate  flowers  daily  to  set  the  fruit,  ensuring  a  somewhat  dry 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  not  using  the  knife  more  than  can  be 
helped  during  that  period,  but  pinch  out  the  point,s  of  the  shoots  one 
or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit.  Earth-up  the  plants  when  the  fruit 
is  set  and  swelling,  and  examine  them  frequently  for  the  removal  of 
superfluous  growth,  not  allowing  them  to  interfere  with  the  principal 
foliage.  Shade  lightly  from  powerful  sun,  but  only  to  prevent  flagging^ 

Earliest  Melons  in  Pits  and  Frames. — The  fruits  in  an  advanced 
stage  should  be  well  exposed  to  light  by  raising  them  on  inverted  flower 
pots  with  a  piece  of  slate  for  the  fruit  to  rest  on,  or  the  moisture  arising 
beneath  will  cause  it  to  decay.  Admit  air  freely,  and  water  only  to 
prevent  the  foliage  flagging.  If  a  second  crop  is  desired  encourage 
about  four  shoots  from  the  base  of  each  plant,  so  that  when  the  fruit  is 
cut  the  old  growths  may  be  removed  and  the  young  shoots  substituted. 
These  will  show  fruit  freely  on  the  first  laterals,  every  alternate  lateral 
being  rubbed  off  to  prevent  overcrowding.  If  a  top-dressing  of  fresh 
compost  be  given,  supplemented  with  a  judicious  supply  of  moderately 
weak  liquid  manure  at  90°,  the  plants  will  be  assisted  to  make  a 
vigorous  second  growth. 

Late  Melons  in  Frames  — A  useful  crop  of  Melons  may  be  obtained 
by  making  up  beds  now  of  any  spent  material,  which  from  mixing  and 
turning  will  generate  a  gentle  warmth,  placing  over  it  frames  that  may 
have  been  used  for  Potatoes  and  bedding  plants,  placing  in  each  light  a 
barrowload  of  rather  strong  loam,  mixed  with  a  fifth  part  of  old  mortar 
rubbish  or  road  scrapings  if  deficient  of  grit,  and  pressing  it  down  firmly. 
Into  this  when  warmed  turn  out  a  strong  healthy  plant,  pressing  the 
soil  compactly  about  the  roots,  and  giving  a  good  watering.  If  the 
weather  be  bright  shade  for  a  few  days.  Seed  may  yet  be  sown  to  raise 
lants  for  frames  at  present  occupied  by  tender  bedding  or  other  plants, 
ut  the  Melons  should  be  placed  into  their  fruiting  quarters  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Bedding  Out. — Although  very  many  tender  bedding  plants  are 
already  in  their  summer  quarters  there  is  little  likelihood  of  their  making 
good  progress  before  the  sunshine  has  had  time  to  warm  the  soil.  During 
the  week  ending  May  19th,  and  which  saw  so  many  plants  bedded  out, 
the  ground  must  have  been  in  a  cold  wet  state,  and  it  the  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  and  such  like  change  from  a  healthy  green  to  a  bronze  colour 
this  will  be  largely  due  to  coldness.  Avoid  saturating  the  soil  about 
both  these  and  any  plants  turned  out  later  on,  or  the  evil  will  be 
aggravated.  Give  enough  water  to  keep  both  the  old  balls  of  soil  and 
roots  as  well  as  the  soil  about  them  uniformly  moist,  but  do  not  fiood 
the  beds  every  evening.  Frosts  may  yet  be  experienced,  and  are  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  feared  after  hailstorms.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  be 
prepared  for  them.  Benders  or  Baan  stakes  fixed  over  the  beds  would 
support  mats,  Apricot  blinds,  and  such  like,  and  these  would  ward  off 
frosts  and  prevent  a  serious  check  to  the  plants.  A  few  fairly  large  fresh 
branches  of  deciduous  trees,  fixed  so  as  to  lightly  overhang  the  beds  or 
borders,  would  also  as  a  rule  afford  ample  protection  from  frosts,  and  a 
light  shading  of  these  in  the  daytime  will  be  beneficial  to  plants  moved 
with  only  a  few  roots. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — If  properly  hardened  these  will  withstand 
light  frosts.  They  thrive  best  and  flower  well  in  a  fairly  rich  free  work¬ 
ing  soil,  but  will  prove  most  effective  in  a  somewhat  hot  and  dry  position, 
especially  if  plenty  of  light  and  air  can  reach  them.  The  flowering 
varieties  are  most  showy  in  masses  or  broad  bands,  and  particularly  in 
the  centres  of  plain  beds  with  appropriate  edgings.  The  bronze,  silver, 
and  golden  leaved  varieties  are  also  very  effective  massed  in  the  centres 
of  small  beds,  or  they  can  be  used  either  dotted  among  Violas,  Iresines, 
Lobelias,  or  Begonias.  Tall  plants  should  be  planted  in  a  sloping 
direction  with  a  view  to  pegging  them  down  neatly  over  the  ground,  but 
busby  ones  may  well  be  kept  upright,  though  avoid  crowding.  Thick 
planting  is  right  enough  for  immediate  effect,  out  when  the  plants  begin 
to  overrun  each  other  they  cease  to  flower  freely. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Where  and  when  Zonal  Pelargoniums  fail, 
these  Begonias  not  unfrequently  succeed  admirably.  They  thrive  and 
flower  grandly  during  a  showery  season,  and  are  at  their  best  when 
Pelargoniums  are  damping  badly.  If  they  partially  fail  it  will  mostly 
be  due  to  poverty  and  dryness  at  the  roots.  The  beds,  therefore,  should 
be  extra  well  prepared  for  them,  by  freely  mixing  decayed  manure,  leaf 
soil  and,  if  it  can  be  spared,  some  fresh  loam  with,  or  substituting  it  for, 
the  ordinary  garden  soil.  This  coupled  with  a  good  mulching  of  very 
short  manure  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  and  occasional  soakings  of  water 
would  keep  them  in  a  vigorous  floriferous  condition  during  a  hot  and 
dry  summer.  Root-bound  plants  in  small  pots  should  be  soaked  in 
water,  and  have  some  of  the  roots  carefully  loosened  prior  to  planting, 
or  they  may  be  a  long  time  in  starting  growing  strongly.  Tuberous 
Begonias  really  move  best  out  of  boxes  or  beds  of  fairly  rich  soil.  In 
some  instances  they  are  effectively  used  in  separate  colours  as  much  as 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  bedded  out,  and  in  mixture  are  also  very 
beautiful.  Very  imposing  beds  may  be  formed  with  the  aid  of  a 
groundwork  of  Besonias  with  variegated  Maize,  Acacia  lophantha, 
herbaceous  Lobelias,  small  Gannas,  Cyperus  natalensis,  and  similar 
plants  dotted  thinly  among  them,  with  Chamsepeuce  diacantha, 
Ophiopogon  spicatum,  variegated  Agapanthus,  and  other  ornamental 
foliaged  plants  nearer  the  margins.  Standard  Fuchsias  in  the  centres 
of  circular  beds  of  Begonias  are  very  effective. 

Other  Begonias. — The  fibrous-rooted  Begonias  are  fast  becoming 
popular  as  summer  bedding  plants,  and  none  more  so  than  the  Semper- 
florens  group,  white,  pinkish  white  and  rose  coloured.  Old  plants  may 
be  freely  divided  and  planted  when  the  weather  is  safe,  not  before. 
Seedlings  raised  early  in  the  year  and  grown  to  a  good  size  in  boxes 
are,  however,  the  best  for  planting  out,  and  these  would  lift  well  in  the 
autumn  for  winter  flowering.  B.  Carrier!  is  well  adapted  for  bedding 
out,  and  so  also  is  the  old  fashioned  but  pretty  B.  Weltoniensis, 
B.  Ascotensis  and  B.  hybrida  floribunda.  All  are  suitable  for  either 
mixed  beds  or  for  massing  in  the  centres  of  small  beds. 

Verbenas. — These,  again,  require  good  culture,  or  otherwise  they 
are  liable  to  fail.  Seedlings  naturally  grow  stronger,  and  will  thrive 
and  flower  freely  in  poorer  soil  than  will  those  raised  from  cuttings,  but 
the  latter  pay  well  for  being  planted  in  a  bed  or  beds  prepared  and 
treated  much  as  advised  for  Tuberous  Begonias.  If  the  start  is  made 
with  clean,  healthy,  young  plants,  and  these  are  given  good  room,  each 
would  soon  cover  a  circle  of  ground  1  foot  in  diameter,  also  flowering 
grandly  in  all  weathers.  The  old-fashioned  V.  venosa  is  too  weedy  for 
neat  beds,  but  is  very  suitable  for  mixing  with  variegated  Veronicas, 
tall  Centaureas,  and  similar  plants. 

Violas  and  Calceolarias. — These  ought  to  be  planted  early,  and 
more  than  ordinary  care  be  taken  with  them,  or  otherwise  there  will  be 
many  failures.  Violas  when  planted  late  and  in  poor  dry  soil  are  almost 
certain  to  mildew  badly,  while  Calceolarias  under  similar  conditions 
not  unfrequently  collapse  wholesale.  See  that  they  are  in  a  thoroughly 
moist  condition  at  the  roots  before  they  are  lifted,  and  move  with  a 
moderately  large  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots.  If  planted  in  succession 
to  spring-flowering  plants  first  well  moisten  the  soil,  and  then  mix 
decayed  manure  freely  with  it.  Avoid  lifting  too  many  plants  at  one 
time,  as  all  should  be  replanted  quickly.  Give  a  good  watering,  and  at 
once  mulch  with  more  of  the  manure,  leaf  soil,  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse. 

If  Violas  are  mixed  with  bronze,  silver,  or  golden-leaved  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  they  will  be  very  effective  when  flowering  freely,  and  if 
they  fail  later  on  their  places  may  be  taken  with  late-raised  Tuberous 
Begonias. 
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Various. — The  moderately  strong  growing  Heliotropes  are  very 
effective  when  massed  in  the  centre  of  beds,  and  they  are  also  suitable 
for  using  as  a  groundwork  for  fine-foliaged  plants.  Herbaceous  Lobelias 
should  be  planted  early,  and  have  well  prepared  sites.  The  dwarf 
bedding  Lobelias  ought  also  to  be  given  moderately  good  soil  to  grow  in. 
Golden  Pyrethrum  and  Ageratums  are  less  fastidious,  and  the  Cine¬ 
raria  maritima  grows  strongly  in  poor  soil.  Centaureas  should  have  a 
more  moist  position,  Polemonium  coeruleum  variegatum  requiring  even 
more  moisture  at  the  roots.  Petunias,  especially  seedlings,  are  the  most 
floriferous  in  dry,  hot  positions,  and  with  these  Marguerites  or  Paris 
Daisies  may  well  be  associated.  Antirrhinums  also  succeed  in  dry 
positions,  the  dwarf  white  variety  being  very  effective  in  masses. 
Pentstemons  should  have  rather  richer  soil,  as  also  ought  Asters  and 
Stocks.  Gaillardias  are  not  gross  feeders,  and  would  do  well  in  masses 
if  the  position  is  not  much  shaded.  Let  Dahlias  have  a  rich  soil,  and 
ample  room  ;  but  Sunflowers  will  grow  strongly  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 
When  filling  beds  leave  spaces  for  Iresines,  Coleuses,  and  Alternantheras, 
as  these  ought  not  to  be  planted  for  another  fortnight.  Sub-tropical 
plants  generally  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  house  for  a  similar  time,  and 
still  longer  in  all  but  the  most  favoured  districts. 


APIARIAN  NOTES. 


Between  Spring  and  Summer. 

Bees  in  most  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  bred  much  during 
the  winter  months,  which  compensated  for  the  loss  of  adult  bees  so 
great  throughout  the  whole  season.  The  latter  half  of  March 
being  so  fine,  stimulated  the  bees  to  a  greater  extent  than  many 
experienced  bee-keepers  remember  them  to  hitherto  have  been  at 
such  an  early  period.  Had  similar  weather  continued  swarming 
would  have  been  general  in  most  places  during  April ;  but  a  change 
of  weather  set  in,  thunder,  hail,  rain,  and  a  much  lower  temperature 
retarded  growth,  chilling  many  bees  and  put  back  hives  greatly. 
Early  in  May  similar  wintry  weather  continued,  with  a  still  lower 
temperature  than  the  preceding  month.  On  the  10;h  I  had  hopes 
of  an  improvement,  and  it  came  on  the  12th,  but  lasted  three  hours 
only.  The  barometer  had  risen  to  30°,  but  it  continued  to  rain  and 
a  cold  easterly  wind  prevailed.  For  about  four  days  the  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  between  38°  and  42°.  For  three  hours  on  the  12th 
it  rose  to  65°,  the  highest  it  has  been;  on  the  17th  near  sunset  it 
rose  to  45°,  and  on  the  18th,  the  date  of  writing,  it  is  improving. 

Everywhere  about  this  locality  bees  commenced  drawing  brood 
without  warning,  but  where  timeous  feeding  was  given  all  went 
well.  In  some  c-ases,  however,  where  it  had  gone  on  too  long,  the 
bees  refused  to  feed  as  they  ought,  so  they  were  reduced  both  in 
numbers  and  vigour.  The  result  is,  taking  them  in  the  aggregate, 
they  will  be  weeks  later  this  year  than  they  were  in  1893,  but  with 
favourable  weather  not  more  so  than  in  the  average  of  years. 
The  strain  they  have  had  to  contend  with  has  doubtless  told  upon 
queens.  Swarms  may  therefore  not  be  so  large  as  they  are  in 
ordinary  seasons  when  there  is  much  less  loss  of  life,  and  the 
vigour  of  queens  maintained  to  the  last.  Regnant  queens  need 
not  be  expected  to  keep  up  their  fertility  till  the  end  of  the  season, 
but  in  all  likelihood  many  of  them  will  be  superseded  by  one  of 
the  young  ones  bees  instinctively  raise  on  the  decline  of  their 
mother.  To  prevent  the  bees  doing  this  the  bee-keeper  should 
stretch  a  point  and  do  so  for  them  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  for 
upon  keeping  youthful  fertile  queens  depends  the  profit  both  in 
the  present  season  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

At  present  matters  are  far  from  being  promising  from  a  bee¬ 
keeper’s  point  of  view.  He  should  therefore  aim  at  having  his 
hives  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  embrace  the  opportunity, 
brief  or  extended,  should  honey  weather  appear.  I  do  not  hold 
the  same  views  as  some  persons  do  concerning  the  profit  from 
bees,  but  certainly  advise  as  many  of  the  rural  population  who 
have  the  convenience  to  keep  a  few  hives,  even  if  none  of  the 
honey  should  be  sold. 

Chloric  Dropsical  Fever. 

Some  time  since  I  mentioned  the  recovery  of  a  hive  of  bees 
from  this  the  most  dreadful  scourge  of  the  apiary.  A  second  case 
has  now  to  be  reported,  the  bees  being  convalescent ;  but  whether 
on  the  same  grounds  as  the  first  I  cannot  say,  as  many  queens  were 
superseded  last  autumn  unknown  at  the  time  to  me.  In  some  parts 
of  America  it  has  destroyed  whole  apiaries,  and  near  me  numerous 
cases  are  reported.  It  would  be  incautious  to  attribute  this  disease 
to  one  variety  of  bee,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  was  upon 
that  account,  and  impurity  of  the  race,  that  I  discarded  the  Italian 
bees.  In  one  case  the  sufferers  are  Panics,  crossed  with  a  pure 
queen,  but  in  two  of  these  cases  there  are  evident  signs  of  Italian 
blood.  As  none  of  these  instances  have  been  so  virulent  as  those  I 
first  experienced  about  1875,  it  would  be  rash  of  me  to  say  the 


disease  yields  to  medical  treatment  ;  but  in  one  case  after  I  fed 
with  half  a  gill  of  alcohol  the  bees  ceased  dying. 

The  disease  appears  to  be  sporadic.  "When  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  are  viewed  through  a  microscope  it  presents  a  con¬ 
glomerated  mass  of  flattened  cells,  but  whether  that  be  the  cause 
or  effect  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Long  before  the  abdomen 
becomes  swelled  the  healthy  bees  attempt  to  expel  them,  and 
owing  to  the  pubescence  being  rubbed  off  assume  a  brilliant  black 
shiny  appearance.  When  any  of  these  shiny  bees  are  seen, 
medicated  food  may  be  given  them,  and  the  bee-keeper  will  be 
acting  wisely  if  he  refrains  from  breeding  queens  from  affected 
bives.  I  am  on  the  eve  of  putting  the  affected  bees  to  a  more 
searching  microscopical  examination,  and  will  let  your  readers 
know  the  result  of  the  investigation.  Should  untoward  weather 
continue  feed  every  hive  liberally. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh  Rd.,  Baling, W. — New  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 
De  Vries  &  Co.,  Aurora  Nursery,  Deverwigh,  Holland. —  Dutch 
Floivers,  Bulbs,  and  Roots. 

Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Salisbury. — Dahlias  and 
Bedding  Plants. 

The  Yokohama  Nursery  Co.,  Limited,  Nakamura,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
— Neio  Chrysanthemums. 


^..’■All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor'’  or  to  “The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Seedling  Pelargonium  (TF.  S.). — The  flower  arrived  in  rather  a 
crushed  condition,  but  the  seedling  is  evidently  worth  preserving.  You 
should  propagate  it  extensively. 

Vine  Shoots  Specked  (J.  N'). — It  would  be  of  no  use  printing 
your  letter.  If  you  send  specimens  in  a  box  so  that  they  arrive  in  a 
fresh  state  they  shall  be  carefully  examined,  and  a  reply  given  on  the 
subject.  You  might  also  state  the  age  and  variety  of  the  Vine,  also  if 
it  is  the  only  one  affected  in  the  house. 

Cucumber  Plants  Diseased  (A.  M.').  —  The  plants  are  infested 
with  the  stem  eelworm  (Tylenchus  obtusus),  which  is  much  shorter 
and  thicker  than  the  Ciover-stem  eelworm,  but  is  provided  with  a  very 
fine,  sharp,  rather  long  spear,  by  which  it  can  penetrate  the  stems  of 
plants  readily,  and  enter  their  tissues.  The  stem  of  one  of  the  plants 
just  above  the  seed  leaves  was  quite  decayed  and  alive  with  eel  worms. 
They  are  introduced  in  the  soil  or  manure.  Those  you  must  thoroughly 
disinfect  either  by  exposing  to  a  temperature  of  200°,  on  an  iron  plate 
with  a  fire  under,  and  turning  the  material  so  as  to  heat  every  part 
without  charring  any  of  it,  or  by  saturating  the  soil  with  soluble 
phenyle  (Little’s),  ^  pint  to  4  gallons  of  water.  The  solution  of 
phenyle  may  also  be  used  for  disinfecting  the  house,  using  it  on  what¬ 
ever  is  likely  to  harbour  the  eelworm.  There  are  several  treatises  on 
Cucumber  growing,  but  no  one  of  recent  date  and  treating  the  subject 
scientifically  and  practically. 

Ferns  from  Spores  QOsmunda'). — There  is  no  wonder  at  your  not 
being  able  to  raise  seedling  Ferns  in  the  soil,  for  it  is  very  wet  and  of  a 
vegetable  nature,  evidently  leaf  soil,  swarming  with  algae  and  fungus, 
and  there  are  also  eelworms  (Tylenchus  obtusus)  and  the  legless  grub  of 
Otiorhyncus  sulcatus.  The  fungus  is  Pythium  DeBarryanum,  but  there 
is  other  mycelium,  possibly  that  of  Botrytis  or  Polyactis  cinerea,  and 
these  are  the  cause  of  the  “damping  off.”  We  are  not  prepared  to 
recommend  any  application  for  the  destruction  of  the  fungus,  but  you 
may  try  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  (Condy’s 
fluid)  sprinkling  the  pans  with  it.  You  may  also  afford  the  pans  all  the 
light  and  air  you  possibly  can  with  safety,  and  apply  no  more  water 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  protballus  from  shrivelling.  The  fungus 
cannot  live  under  those  conditions.  In  order  to  avoid  disaster  in  future 
the  soil  should  be  heated  on  iron  plates  by  means  of  a  fire  underneath, 
not  charring,  but  heating  it  sufficiently  to  kill  the  fungus  spores,  say  to 
200°  or  boiling  point  212°,  then  the  soil  may  be  put  in  a  sack,  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  kept  there  until  moist,  when  it  may  be  used  with  every 
■prospect  of  securing  good  results. 
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Diseased  Rose  Toliage  and  Buds  (,/  C.  C*). — The  Rose  shoots 
came  to  hand  in  excellent  condition.  We  are  sorry  to  have  our  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  former  specimen  confirmed  by  the  fresh  ones — namely, 
they  are  attacked  by  the  (fortunately)  rather  uncommon  fungus, 
Peronospora  sparsa,  which  is  only  in  degree  less  virulent  than,  the 
Potato  disease.  It  does  mischief  by  sometimes  causing  the  leaves  to 
become  patchy  and  fall  in  great  numbers,  while  in  other  cases  the 
young  wood  and  flowers  are  destroyed.  The  best  remedy  is  to  spray  the 
trees  with  a  Bordeaux  mixture  of  moderate  strength,  or  lb.  of 
sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  3  gallons  of  water,  and  l|-  lb.  of  quiek- 
lime  slaked  in  a  vessel  by  itself,  forming  it  into  a  thin  whitewash,  then 
pour  it  slowly  (when  cool)  through  a  hair  sieve  into  the  vessel  con¬ 
taining  the  copper  solution,  mixing  and  diluting  to  11  gallons.  The 
mixture  should  be  applied  with  a  spraying  apparatus,  coating  the 
plants  with  the  finest  possible  film.  Only  as  much  of  the  mixture  should 
be  made  as  will  suffice  to  dress  the  trees,  for  it  must  be  used  the  same 
day  as  made.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  application  in  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight.  The  house  should  be  kept  rather  warm  and  dry  by 
careful  ventilation. 

Primula  Auricula  (^Amateur). — The  species,  a  native  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  has  yellow  flowers,  and  so  have  two  of  its  varieties  occurring  there, 
Primula  Auricula  lutea  and  P.  A.  calycantha.  A  third  variety,  also  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  P.  A.  integerrima,  has  flowers  of  various  colours. 
It  is  probable  that  all  these  ministered  to  the  production  of  our  garden 
varieties.  As  long  ago  as  1818  we  published  the  following  notes  on  this 
flower : — The  Auricula  is  described  and  figured  by  Gerarde  in  his 
“  Herbal,”  which  appeared  in  1597,  and  it  is  there  called  the  Bear’s-ear 
or  Meantain  Cowslip.  He  says  there  were  then  many  sorts,  giving 
drawings  of  eight,  the  yellow,  the  purple,  the  scarlet,  the  blush-co' cured, 
and  several  reds.  Like  Bauhin,  he  gives  them  the  specific  botanical 
name  of  Auricula  Ursi ;  but  by  Matthiolus  and  others  it  was  named 
Sauicula  alpina,  from  its  supposed  healing  virtues  and  mountain  birth¬ 
place.  It  was  often  called  by  ladies  the  French  Cowslip.  It  is  very 
certain  that  they  were  thus  early  much  cultivated  by  French  florists, 
for  there  is  a  poem  in  their  praise  in  a  curious  work  published  at  Douay 
in  1616,  entitled  “Jardin  d’Hyver,”and  with  the  verses  are  numerous 
drawings  of  the  Auriculas,  or  d’Oreilles  d’Ours,”  as  they  are  there 
calLd.  Gesner  named  it  Lunaria  anthritica  and  Paralytica  alpina. 
Parkinson  says  it  obviously  belonged  to  the  Cowslip  family,  but 
Ludwig  was  the  first  to  arrange  it  there  under  the  generic  name 
of  Primula.  Gerarde  says  that  the  eight  kinds  he  enumerates  were 
then  commonly  grown  in  the  gardens  about  London,  but  it  is  evident 
they  were  not  much  esteemed  ;  nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  raising  varieties 
from  seed.  This  neglect  soon  passed  away,  for  Johnson,  in  his  edition 
of  Gerarde,  published  in  1633,  says  that  there  were  then  a  very  great 
many  varieties  of  these  flowers  growing  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Trades- 
cant  and  Mr.  Tuggie.  Tradescant’s  garden  was  at  Lambeth,  and  he,  at 
the  time  Johnson  wrote,  was  gardener  to  Charles  I. 

IVXuscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  Shanked  (^Z.  Y.  X.), — The 
bunches  are  shanked,  both  in  the  footstalks  of  the  berries  and  the 
stems  of  the  bunches.  It  is  a  bad  case,  and  the  more  remarkable  as 
you  say  the  borders  are  both  (inside  and  outside)  good.  There  is  really 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  tissues  of  the  live  parts  of  the  bunches 
internally,  but  there  are  discoloured  fungal  spots  on  the  epidermal  cells 
externally.  The  underlying  cells  are  emptied  of  their  contents,  and 
there  is  mycelia  of  a  fungus,  which  is  septate,  and  from  the  short 
portions  hypha  were  springing,  but  far  too  young  for  identification. 
We,  however,  found  some  spores  of  Botrytis  cinerea,  one  of  them  pushing 
a  germinal  tube.  These  are  not  the  cause,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
determine  at  present,  of  the  shanking,  but  unfortunately  we  found 
abundance  of  the  rod-like  bodies  which  appear  to  proceed  from  the 
seeds,  and  by  their  needle-like  concentration  cut  off  the  supply  of  sap 
to  the  berries  at  the  footstalk.  These  bacilli  have  possibly  got  there  in 
the  sap,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  why  they  attack  the  reproduction 
parts  of  the  Vine  only.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  the 
cause  of  shanking,  and  it  is  well  known  that  proper  structures,  borders, 
and  good  management  can  prevent  or  reduce  shanking  to  a  very  great 
extent.  We  question  if  the  borders  be  “  very  good,”  or,  if  they  are,  the 
roots  of  the  Muscats  have  not  what  they  need  as  regards  warmth  in  an 
outside  one  when  the  Vines  are  started  early.  This  we  consider  to  have 
had  samething  to  do  with  the  shanking,  and  we  should  certainly  advise 
confining  them  to  the  inside  border.  The  5  leet  wide  border  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  Vines  four  years  planted.  As  regards  the  ventilation 
of  the  house  in  front  there  seems  room  for  improvement,  but  there  is 
really  no  need  for  front  ventilation  if  the  top  be  sufficient,  but  of  that 
you  say  nothing,  confining  your  remarks  to  the  front.  There  is  always 
a  rush  of  cold  air  through  bottom  ventilators,  especially  when  the  top 
are  open  at  the  same  time,  and  in  early  forcing  means  should  be  taken 
to  modify  the  inrush  of  cold  air  by  placing  some  hexagon  or  other  close 
netting  over  the  openings.  Between  the  two,  the  outside  border  and 
cold  air  giving,  lie  the  inducement  to  shanking  in  your  case,  which  is  a 
great  pity,  as  the  Grapes  are  really  very  fine  for  the  time  of  year,  and 
they  may  possibly  have  been  brought  on  too  rapidly,  as  Muscat  Grapes 
cannot  well  be  had  ripe  before  the  middle  of  June  when  the  Vines  are 
started  in  January.  This  may  have  conduced  to  the  shanking,  and  we 
mention  these  matters  in  order  to  assist  you  to  a  satisfactory  deduction 
for  future  guidance. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 


dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(^D,  II.').  —  1,  Lonicera  tartr.iica  ;  2,  Xylosleum  (Lcnicera)  involu- 
cratum  ;  3,  Crataegus  mexicana  var.  ;  4,  Spiraea  hypeiicifolia  ;  5,  Roses 
are  florists’  flowers,  about  which  see  note  above  ;  6,  Daphne  cneorum. 
(_G.  T.). — Large  spray,  Oncidium  serratum  ;  small  one,  Odontoglossum 
hastilabium  fuscatum.  (IF.  P.). — Ceicis  siliquastrum,  the  Judas  Tree  ; 
see  note  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  May  3rd,  page  352. 
(J/.  H.  S.). — Saxifraga  granulata  flore-pleno  ;  though  succeeding  well 
under  trees  this  plant  will  also  grow  in  the  border  and  on  rockeries. 
(Zf.  B.). — 1,  Cytisus  hispanica  ;  2,  Cerasus  (Prunus)  padus  (the  Bird 
Cherry);  3,  Cornus  sanguines.  (77.  N).—!,  Allamanda  cathartics  ;  2, 
Maxillaria  picta  (poor  form)  ;  3,  Davallia  canariense. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.—  May  23rd 

Market  very  depressed  owing  to  the  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country  of  the 
effects  of  the  frosts. 

FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples,  per  bushel  ..  .. 

2 

6  to  10 

0 

Peaches,  per  doz.  . .  . . 

6 

0  to 

18 

0 

Tas-manian,  per  case  . .  . . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Plums,  per  half  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cobs  . 

45 

0 

50 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  .. 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Grape?,  new,  per  lb . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Strawberries  per  lb.,  morn- 

Lemons,  case  . 

10 

0 

15 

u 

ing  gathered . 

1 

0 

3 

6 

vegetables. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle 

2 

0  to  5 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet  .. 

0 

9  to 

1 

0 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb.  . , 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen  . .  . ,  . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Carrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

„  new,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

2 

0 

4 

6 

Celery,  bunclle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  . .  . . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Spinach,  bushel . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  ,,  ..  ,, 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Tom.atoes .  per  lb . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

„  new,  bunch.. 

0 

8 

0  10 

AVERAUE  WHOLESALE  PRI0E3.— OUT  FLOWERS. 
Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 


8. 

d. 

8.  d 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  . , 

1 

6 

to  3  0 

Myosotis  or  '  Forget -me- 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays . . 

0 

4 

0  6 

nots,  dozen  bunches 

1 

6 

to  3 

0 

Bluebells,  dozen  bunches 

1 

0 

2  0 

Narciss,  various,  doz.  bnchs. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1  0 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blooms 

1 

0 

9 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

6 

3  0 

Paeonies.  dozen  bunches  .. 

6 

0 

15 

0 

Cornflowers,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4  0 

Pansies,  dozen  bunches  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cowslips,  dozen  bunches.. 

1 

0 

2  0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

2 

0 

4  0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 

1 

0 

4  0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Iris,  dozen  blooms  . .  . . 

0 

6 

1  0 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

Lilac  ( French)  per  bunch 

2 

6 

4  0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Lily  of  Valley,  doz.  sprays 

0 

6 

0  9 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

3 

0 

6 

0 

„  „  doz.  bnchs. 

4 

0 

8  0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Lilium  candidum,  dozen 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

bunches; . 

12 

0 

18  0 

„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Lilium  candidum,  dozen 

Roses  (French),  per  dozen 

r 

0 

2 

6 

blooms . 

0 

6 

0  9 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

Lilium  longiflorum,per  doz. 

2 

0 

4  0 

per  dozen . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

Roses,  Mareohal  Niel,  per 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6  0 

dozen  . 

1 

6 

5 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  .. 

1 

6 

4  0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms. . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Mignonette,  12  bunches  . . 

3 

0 

6  0 

Violets  (French),  per 

Moss  Roses  (French),  doz. 

bunch  . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

bunches . 

6 

0 

12  0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches.. 

2 

6 

4 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

B. 

d. 

s.  d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitae  (golden)  dozen 

6 

0  to  12  0 

Hydrangea,  per  dozen 

9 

0  to  18 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12  0 

Ivy  Geraniums . 

5 

0 

8 

0 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

36  0 

Lilium  Harrissi,  per  dozen 

15 

0 

30 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10  6 

Lobelia,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Cineraria,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

6 

0 

9  0 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Dracaena  terminalis,  per 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

dozen . 

18 

0 

42  0 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

24  0 

Musk,  per  dozen . . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Ericas,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

9 

0 

24  0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Euonvmus ,  var.,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

18  0 

Nasturtiums,  per  dozen 

1 

6 

6 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24  0 

Palms,  in  var..  each  .. 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Ferns.  :u  variety,  dozen  . . 

4 

0 

18  0 

,,  (specimens)  .. 

21 

0 

63 

0 

„  (small)  per  hundred 

4 

0 

8  0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen.. 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  . .  . . 

1 

0 

7  6 

..  sc  trlet,  per  doz. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Foliage  plant?,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10  0 

Roses,  various,  per  dozen . . 

12 

0 

36 

0 

Fuchsia,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

6 

0 

9  0 

„  (Fairy),  per  dozen, . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

6 

0 

12  0 

Spirsas,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

9  0 

Stocks,  per  dozen  ..  ,. 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Boots  in  variety  for  planting  out,  in  boxes  or  by  the  dozen. 


PROFITABLE  FARM  PROD  FOE. 


Once  more  do  we  return  to  tliis  important  subject,  as  indeed 
we  are  bound  to  do  in  these  days  of  rapid  change,  of  transition 
from  the  old  order  of  what  has  been  aptly  termed  easy  going 
farming,  to  that  of  the  present,  which  compels  every  thoughtful 
farmer  to  weigh  well  each  thing  that  is  done  in  the  farm,  in 
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viewlof  that  final  test  of  profit  and  loss  to  which  all  he  does  is 
subjected.  Will  it  pay  ?  is  the  question  which  the  new  order 
of  things  compels  him  to  ask.  If  he  is  prudent,  if  he  is  as 
sensible  of  the  risk  of  loss  in  his  business  as  he  ought  to  be 
the  query  will  ever  be  in  mind,  and  its  influence  will  induce 
judicious  change  from  crops — vegetable  or  animal — which  do 
not  “pay” — ie.,  which  have  ceased  to  be  profitable,  to  those 
upon  which  a  profit  is  known  to  be  possible  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  Clearly  it  is  his  affair  to  ascertain  all  about  such 
conditions  in  every  aspect  bearing  upon  production  and  disposal. 
His  sole  aim  is  to  master  every  detail  of  production  and  sale — 
the  best  produce,  the  best  market,  the  best  way  to  sell,  the  best 
purchaser  from  whom  the  nimble  ninepence  may  be  had,  a 
rapid  turn  over  of  capital,  a  steady  accretion  of  profit.  In  this 
he  has  a  wide  field.  Foreign  competition  undoubtedly  tells,  but 
it  has  not  rendered  farming  in  this  country  impossible.  It  has 
dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  ignorant  practice,  to  slothful  indulgence) 
to  unjust  covenants,  to  unfair  burdens  upon  the  land,  to 
business  inaptitude  all  round. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  true  Briton,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  national  trait  of  never  being  beaten,  has  set  himself  to 
see  what  he  can  do  to  hold  his  own  in  the  contest— how  he 
can  change  and  adapt  his  practice  to  the  times.  Looking  to 
Government  returns  of  the  value  of  imports,  he  finds  that 
we  pay  annually  to  foreign  producers  for  butter  alone  (not 
margarine)  £11,965,284,  for  cheese  £5,417,777,  for  eggs 
£3,793,018.  We  might  go  on  counting  up  the  millions  piid 
besides  for  poultry,  pork,  bacon,  hams,  lard,  fruit,  vegetables, 
mounting  up  to  a  total  value  in  round  numbers  of  about 
£40,000,000.  But  the  fact  of  something  approximate  to  this  vast 
sum  being  paid  to  the  foreigner  every  year  ought  surely  to  act 
as  an  incentive  upon  the  home  producer  to  try  and  turn  some 
of  this  golden  stream  into  his  own  pocket.  For  his  encourage¬ 
ment  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  decided  preference  for  high- 
class  home-grown  produce.  At  the  present  time,  when  hundreds 
of  tons  of  foreign  eggs  are  pouring  into  this  country,  and  the 
retail  price  is  anything  from  ten  to  twenty  for  Is.,  a  fresh 
English  egg  costs  l^d.,  or  eight  for  Is.,  and  shopkeepers  in 
London  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  that  price  for  them. 
Place  twice  the  present  number  of  them  upon  the  market,  let 
the  shopkeeper,  the  provision  merchant,  take  off  fifty  per  cent, 
in  his  price,  so  that  the  metropolitan  consumer  can  purchase  a 
new  laid  egg  for  Id.  in  May,  and  there  would  still  be  a  capital 
profit  for  the  producer,  even  if  he  had  to  purchase  some  cheap 
foreign  corn  for  his  poultry,  which  may  or  may  not  be  advisable. 
An  abundance  of  home-grown  Oats  enables  him  to  feed  and 
fatten  poultry  in  the  best  way.  Often  have  we  wondered  why 
poultry  farming  has  not  been  turned  to  more  generally  by  East 
Anglian  corn  farmers  as  one  of  the  possible  improvements.  We 
once  ventured  to  suggest  this  to  a  certain  farmers’  club  in 
Suffolk,  but  our  suggestion  was  treated  with  scorn ;  corn,  and 
corn  alone,  was  evidently  their  creed.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
as  the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ”  said  recently, '•  the  English  farmer 
is  terribly  difficult  to  move.”  Probably  the  recent  visit  of  a 
large  party  of  representative  men  to  the  Sussex  poultry  district 
may  tend  eventually  to  an  extension  of  judicious  poultry  rearing 
by  farmers.  That  is  what  is  wanted,  and  not  the  floating  of  new 
companies.  By  the  term  of  judicious  poultry  rearing  we  mean 
simply  such  au  extension  of  the  farm  poultry  department  as 
its  importance  merits. 

In  the  matter  of  dairy  produce  we  must  have  in  cheese  more 
attention  to  quality.  It  is  just  because  this  has  been  done  so 
well  and  so  generally  in  Canada  that  Canadian  Cheddar  holds 
a  leading  place  among  cheese  in  this  country.  Go  to  any  large 
stores  in  London,  taste  home  made  and  Canadian  Cheddar,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  flavour  of  the  imported  article  is  so 
pronounced  that  preference  is  almost  invariably  given  to  it. 
In  butter  there  is  the  same  want.  Repeatedly  has  it  been  made 


clear  that  for  home  produce  to  hold  its  own  with  Danish  and 
Brittany  butter  there  must  be  a  guarantee  of  uniform  quality. 
To  take  the  leading  position  in  the  trade,  which  it  ought  to 
hold,  and  for  dairy  farmers  to  derive  full  benefit  from  it,  we 
must  have  co-operative  butter  factories,  then  quantity  and 
quality  would  both  be  assured,  and  the  foreigner  would  be  met 
in  the  right  way. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

“  Is  there  any  remedy  for  wireworm  among  corn  now?  ’’  we  were  asked 
recently.  Our  reply  was,  if  the  corn  is  not  too  high  a  couple  of  turns 
with  a  ring  or  Cambridge  roller  and  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  answers 
best.  The  roller  crushes  many  of  the  tunnels  which  the  pest  makes 
near  the  surface,  and  the  nitrate  accelerates  growth  and  soon  brings  the 
corn  out  of  harm’s  way.  Mark  such  land,  and  when  broken  up  in 
autumn  give  it  a  very  heavy  dressing  of  salt.  We  have  seen  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  wireworm  in  many  a  corn  field  recently  ;  in  one,  a 
Wheat  field,  very  much  of  the  growth  was  stunted  from  poverty  of  soil 
and  the  land  was  terribly  foul  with  thistles.  It  was  a  small  farm  and 
was  certainly  not  an  example  of  good  practice.  Such  corn  growing 
can  have  nothing  satisfactory  about  it — certainly  it  would  not  pay 
expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  profit. 

Some  heavy  land  sown  with  roots  in  ridges  had  the  surfaces  of  the 
ridges  dried  into  a  hard  cake,  and  as  the  plant  was  not  visible  the  light 
Barley  rollers  were  run  over  the  ridges,  the  crust  was  broken  and  the 
plant  soon  appeared.  Had  not  this  been  done  there  would  have  been 
a  full,  regular  plant,  as  that  under  the  harder  portion  could  not  push 
through.  Here  is  another  example  of  the  value  of  mechanical 
division  of  soils.  Had  that  heavy  land  had  a  dressing  of  burnt  clay, 
coal  ashes,  or  other  fine,  hard  matter  well  worked  into  the  surface  there 
could  have  been  no  crude  crust  from  heavy  rain  and  sunshine.  This  is 
one  of  the  lessons,  by  the  way,  which  are  always  cropping  up,  and  which 
it  is  well  to  note  as  they  occur,  in  view  of  subsequent  improvements. 
Watch  the  soil,  and  make  a  point  of  gradually  improving  it  wherever  it 
is  possible.  With  the  soil  well  drained  and  with  perfect  mechanical 
division  cultivation  is  comparatively  easy,  it  is  always  open  to  air 
circulation,  water  passes  through  by  filtration  readily,  seed  germination 
is  as  quick  as  subsequent  growth  is  brisk,  and  a  really  full  crop  is. 
practically  a  certainty.  Look  well  after  weeds,  in  such  drippingr 
weather  they  are  sure  to  be  rampant,  and  thistles  at  any  rate  should  be 
kept  under  now. 


CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  CHESHIRE  AND  LANCASHIRE. 

Having  during  the  past  past  few  weeks  travelled  through  portions 
of  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  South  and  South-west  Lancashire,  I  have 
been  delighted  to  see  on  every  side,  even  on  some  of  the  poorer  soils,, 
indications  of  a  most  bountiful  season.  The  cereals  appear  to  be  in 
most  places  well  forward,  robust,  and  of  a  good  colour.  Meadow  grass 
is  starting  well,  with  plenty  of  bottom.  Clover  crops  will  be  exception¬ 
ally  good.  You  cannot  see  a  bare  patch  anywhere,  and  on  the  well 
farmed  lands  round  Ormskirk  I  noted  field  after  field  of  grandly  set 
crops.  The  fine  open  winter  and  spring  has  enabled  farmers  to  keep¬ 
well  abreast  of  their  work,  consequently  the  Potatoes  have  been  put 
in  early,  and  the  Turnip  and  Mangold  land  all  ready  for  the  drill. 

Fruit  generally  of  all  kinds  seems  to  have  set  well.  Pears  especially 
again  promising  a  very  heavy  crop.  Therefore,  given  a  continuance  o2 
genial  spring  showers,  with  sufficient  warmth  and  a  good  harvest  time,, 
the  year  bids  fair  to  make  amends  very  largely  for  the  shortcomings  ol 
1893.— X. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN  Square,  London. 

Lat.Sl°  32'40"  N. ;  Long.  0°8'0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

Rain. 

1894. 

May. 

1  Barometer 

at  32°,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inch  Si 

Sunday  . . 

13 

30-119 

54-8 

47-6 

N.W. 

49  8 

62-7 

40*2 

112-3 

34-5 

0-010' 

Monday  . . 

14 

30-014 

55-2 

4T3 

S.E. 

51-7 

68-8 

48-7 

115-1 

45-8 

— 

Tuesday  . . 

15 

29-888 

60-2 

54-0 

E. 

529 

71-5 

47-1 

114-9 

38-0 

0-068 

Wednesday 

16 

29-905 

63-6 

58-3 

NB. 

54*1 

68-9 

55-0 

91-0 

52-1 

0-010 

Thursday . . 

17 

30-138 

51-9 

5  -4 

N. 

54-3 

69-2 

48-6 

112-3 

49*J 

— 

Friday 

18 

30-inl 

45-9 

51-2 

N.E. 

54-9 

69-1 

44-4 

115-8 

40-8 

— 

Saturday  . . 

19 

30-220 

47-2 

41-4 

N.E. 

54-9 

55*6 

42-2 

108*3 

380 

— 

30*066 

54-1 

50*3 

53-2 

66-5 

46-6 

110*0 

42*6 

0  088 

REMARKS. 

13tlj.— Bright  sunshine  till  4  P.M.,  generally  cloudy  after. 

14th. — Overcast,  with  spots  of  rain  till  about  9  A.M  ;  an  almost  perfect  day  after 
10  A.M. 

15th. — Fine,  with  a  good  deal  of  sunshine,  but  cloudy  at  times,  rain  in  evening  and 
night. 

16th. — Close,  oppressive  and  threatening,  with  a  shower  at  noon  and  occasional  spots  of 
rain. 

17th. — Fair  early :  generally  sunny  after  11  A.M.,  and  brilliant  afternoon  and  evening. 
18th. — Bright  and  fine  throughout. 

19th. — Generally  overcast,  but  occasional  intervals  of  sunshine. 

A  generally  fine  week,  warm  on  the  whole,  but  variable  in  temperature. — 
G.  J.  SVMONS. 
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NO  thoughtful  person  could  witness  the  last  great  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  without  being  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  horticultural  resources  of  this  country. 
It  is  true,  and  we  note  it  gladly,  that  there  were  plants  rich  and 
rare  from  other  lands,  and  these,  with  their  growers,  may  be 
assured  of  a  hearty  and  genuine,  if  not  a  demonstrative,  welcome 
in  our  midst  whenever  they  may  come  and  bring  their  treasures 
with  them.  Yet,  though  altogether  excellent,  their  products 
were  naturally  limited,  as  there  was  no  pretence  to  represent  the 
gathering  as  an  international  one,  and  the  show  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  show  of  home-grown  plants  and  flowers.  This 
our  visitors  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  and  also  to  recognise  the 
wealth  of  produce,  the  infinite  variety,  conspicuous  excellency,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  love  for  and  industry  in  the  particular  depart¬ 
ment  of  horticulture  that  was  represented  so  well.  That  the 
display  was  appreciated,  too,  was  most  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
concourse  of  persons  who,  in  greater  numbers  than  ever,  packed 
the  tents,  and  at  times  struggled  with  each  other  in  the  endeavour 
to  admire  some  of  the  particular  objects  in  the  floral  feast. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  feast  would  be  gathered  from 
the  dimensions  of  the  tents,  as  recorded  last  week,  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  record  for  the  adequate 
realisation  of  the  facts.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  in  all  but 
the  smallest  marquee,  central  tabling,  as  wide  as  the  space  per¬ 
mitted,  was  provided,  and  this  divided  longitudinally  to  provide 
two  faces  for  the  exhibits  ;  then  side  and  end  tables  or  groups 
occupied  every  available  inch  of  the  remaining  space.  When  this 
is  kept  in  mind  we  arrive  at  the  fact  that  an  aggregate  length  of 
nearly  a  thousand  yards  had  to  be  traversed  under  canvas  for  the 
inspection  of  the  exhibits,  the  banks  and  tabling  no  doubt 
averaging  2  yards  wide.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  number  of 
plants  and  bunches  of  cut  flowers  was  enormous,  indeed  too 
numerous,  though  these  were  the  best  that  could  be  provided  at 
the  season.  It  was  in  fact  a  gigantic  floricultural  display,  and 
when  we  think  of  it  as  just  what  it  was — a  section  only  of  the 
art  in  which  our  readers  are  interested,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  resources  of  horticulture  in  its  widest  scope  are  of  far  greater 
magnitude  than  is  commonly  apprehended. 

The  Exhibition,  then,  was  the  exponent  of  one  only  of  the 
three  departments  that  are  included  in  the  comprehensive  term 
“  gardening  ” — the  section  that  yields  beauty  of  the  highest  order, 
that  makes  the  homes  of  various  sections  of  the  community  brighter 
and  more  enjoyable  than  they  otherwise  could  be  ;  this  and  much 
more.  Plants  and  flowers  not  only  possess  beauty,  but  value. 
They  are  tokens,  in  the  aggregate,  of  great  wealth.  They  also 
represent  intellectual  and  industrial  capacity.  Their  production 
in  the  highest  forms  by  the  arts  of  hybridization  and  culture  calls 
into  activity  the  best  qualities  of  our  race  —  love,  knowledge, 
judgment,  attentiveness,  perseverance,  and  devoted  labour.  They 
cannot  be  had  as  they  are  in  the  absence  of  any  of  those  attributes 
or  qualities  ;  and  the  exercise  of  them  brings  much  more  than 
pleasure  as  embodied  in  chaste  forms  and  delightful  colouration — 
namely,  the  means  of  livelihood  to  thousands  who  are  either 
engaged  directly  in  the  work  of  production  and  distribution  or  in 
some  of  the  various  collateral  industries  which  they  have  summoned 
into  action.  Flowers,  then,  have  their  uses  —  real,  substantial, 
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vital  ;  for  while  contributing  powerfully  to  the  happiness  of  many 
they  afford  the  necessities  of  life  to  many  more. 

Great  as  was  the  Exhibition  in  question  it  required  quite  as 
much  space  again  for  its  adequate  presentation  and  enjoyable, 
accessibility  as  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  managers,  and  it  seems' 
that  more  can  be  afforded  if  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Newton,  F.R.H.S., 
who  has  for  many  years  had  charge  of  the  Temple  Gardens,  be 
carried  out  another  year.  Parallel  with  the  Thames  Embankment 
is  a  gravel  walk  about  30  feet  wide  and  400  feet  long,  flanked  by- 
rows  of  Plane  trees.  This  walk  is  abandoned  by  visitors  at  the 
shows,  who  naturally  prefer  the  lawn  after  passing  through  the 
marquees.  There  would  be  a  great  gain  of  space  by  covering  this 
terrace  walk,  the  lawn  would  be  reserved  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  now  for  visitors,  and  a  magnificent  floral  promenade  provided 
under  canvas  on  the  site  in  question.  The  proposition,  which  is 
eminently  a  practical  one,  merits  consideration  when  the  proper, 
time  arrives  in  view  of  another  exhibition  in  the  Garden?. 

But  though  the  Temple  Shows  indicate  the  great  interest  in 
and  extent  of  the  industry  in  flowers,  they  only  in  part,  as  above’ 
suggested,  afford  evidence  of  the  horticultural  resources  of  the 
country.  To  comprehend  their  magnitude  we  have  to  remember 
that  it  would  be  not  in  the  least  difficult  to  occupy  a  similar  extent 
of  space  and  very  much  more  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  not  at  the 
same  moment,  perhaps,  but  at  a  seasonable  time.  Also  it  may  be’ 
stated  without  any  qualification  that  high  and  meritorious  culture 
would  be  fully  as  well  displayed  in  these  sections  as  in  the  case  of 
the  plants  and  flowers,  while  even  more  persons  are  engaged  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  food  than  the  floral  products  of  the  garden.  Yiewed  in 
its  entirety,  therefore,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  horticultural 
resources  of  this  country  are  gigantic  if  not  unequalled,  and  we, 
are  convinced  that  nowhere  else  in  Europe,  if  in  the  world,  can 
greater  cultural  skill — as  displayed  in  so  many  products — be  found 
than  is  evidenced  at  our  great  exhibitions,  metropolitan  and 
provincial. 

Moreover,  the  work  of  competent  British  gardeners  teaches  a 
wholesome  lesson,  if  it  would  be  learnt,  that  might  have  an. 
important  bearing  on  the  much-needed  reform  of  the  sister  art  of 
agriculture.  If  the  same  knowledge,  zeal,  and  persistent  industry 
were  directed  to  increasing  the  food-producing  power  over  large 
areas — fields — as  are  existent  in  the  small  areas — gardens — a 
material  increase  of  wealth  must  of  necessity  follow.  Starved' 
ill-cultivated  land  is  useless  alike  in  small  plots  and  large  areas.  It 
is  only  under  the  best  of  culture  that  gardens  are  profitably  con¬ 
ducted  ;  those  which  are  neglected  or  impoverished  failing  to  be  of 
value  to  the  possessors.  What  is  wanted  for  the  rejuvenation  of 
the  land  of  the  kingdom  is  an  extension  of  horticultural  methods 
not  exactly  in  details  and  routine,  but  in  principle  of  doing  the 
utmost  that  can  be  accomplished  by  strenuous  endeavours  on  sound 
lines,  guided  by  the  best  judgment  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  work  in  hand.  The  horticultural  resources  of  the  kingdom 
have  increased  and  are  still  increasing,  a  great  deal  of  the  progress 
being  due  to  the  stimulus  given  to  personal  endeavour  by  the 
lessons  in  high  culture  as  provided  at  exhibitions,  as  well  as  by  the 
keen  desire  that  exists  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  which  is 
in  various  ways  provided  in  furtherance  of  the  object  in  view. 

Reverting  to  the  Temple  Show  we  are  glad  to  reproduce  the 
following  letter  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  that  appeared  in 
“The  Times.”  It  is  as  follows  :  — 

“  May  I  ask  for  a  small  space  in  your  columns  to  allow  me  to 
say  how  greatly  the  success  of  the  beautiful  show  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  has  depended  upon  the  tact,  judgment,  and  unremitting 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  ?  Mr.  Wilks  was  unable  to  see  the  result  of  his 
labours,  as  he  is  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  due  in 
some  measure  to  the  impossibility  of  persuading  him  to  spare 
himself.  I  should  add  that  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  show 
is  due  to  Mr.  Barron,  for  many  years  the  able  Superintendent  of 
the  Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick.” 
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INDIAN  OR  CHINESE  AZALEAS. 

Among  the  many  species  and  varietiei  of  plants  now  cultivated 
in  British  gresnbouses  but  few  are  more  useful  and  beautiful  than 
the  numerous  garden  hybrid  Azaleas  which  have  resulted  from 
crossing  A.  amoena  and  A.  indica,  or  from  intercrossing  varieties 
of  the  latter  species.  The  individual  flowers  of  many  of  the 
newer  productions  show  a  decided  improvement  in  both  size  and 
form  upon  the  older  ones,  and  the  wide  range  of  colour  to  be  found 
among  them  seems  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Why  the  two 
species  amoena  and  indica  should  be  termed  “  Indian  ”  Azaleas 
seems  somewhat  curious  to  me,  seeing  that  both  were  introduced 
from  China — that  old,  vast,  yet  withal  unchanging  empire  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  delightful  floral  gems  ;  but 
with  all  our  boasted  knowledge  of  science,  and  her  teachings,  we 
have  not  yet  learned  to  eclipse  by  cultural  skill  some  of  the  best 
productions  of  the  dreamy  inhabitants  of  this  so-called  “  Celestial 
Empire.” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  principal  reasons  which  contribute  towards 
"the  cultural  successes  of  the  Chinese  is  the  careful  way  in  which 
they  utilise  the  vast  quantities  of  natural  fertilisers,  which  in  some 
ether  countries  are  a  source  of  inconvenience  and  loss  rather  than 
of  profit.  Many  plants  and  crops  seen  struggling  for  existence  in 
this  country  are  brought  into  such  a  pitiable  condition  through 
pure  starvation,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  is  the  primary 
reason  why  Azaleas  are  so  frequently  seen  in  a  weak  or  unhealthy 
condition.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  plants  to  grow  well  if  ordinary 
care  is  exercised  in  its  treatment.  What  it  detests  is  a  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  an  insufficiency  of  moisture  during  the  summer, 
especially  when  growing  in  soil  crammed  with  roots,  from  which 
but  little  nutriment  can  be  obtained.  Under  such  conditions  weak 
flimsy  growths,  which  fall  a  prey  to  the  attack  of  thrips,  are  the 
inevitable  result.  Chemical  manures  are  of  immense  service  in  the 
growth  of  Azaleas,  especially  during  the  growing  season.  As  soon 
as  they  go  out  of  flower  all  plants  which  do  not  require  repotting 
may  with  advantage  receive  a  dressing  of  one  or  other  of  them 
once  a  month  till  the  flower  buds  are  formed.  It  is  then  undesirable 
to  stimulate  them  greatly  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  the  spring, 
or  autumn  if  forced.  Still,  it  is  not  wise  to  discontinue  feeding 
altogether,  but  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter  an  occasional 
dressing  will  be  found  beneficial  by  keeping  the  leaves  in  good 
colour  and  maintaining  the  general  health  of  the  plant. 

When  Azaleas  are  grown  in  houses  of  modern  construction  I 
am  an  advocate  for  giving  them  more  shade  during  the  growing 
season  than  they  usually  receive  ;  not  a  dense  shade,  but  a  continual 
shelter  from  the  sun’s  rays.  With  other  cultural  conditions  well 
carried  out  the  growths  made  will  then  be  strong  and  healthy.  They 
may  with  certainty  be  afterwards  well  ripened  by  gradually  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  full  sunshine,  and  by  placing  them  in  the  open  air 
during  July  and  August. 

It  is  surprising  how  well  Azaleas  will  thrive  in  old  dark  houses 
'in  which  many  plants  never  do  well.  I  have  frequently  grown 
•fine  plants  in  an  old  orangery  having  no  glass  roof.  While  the 
growth  was  being  made  they  were  placed  within  3  feet  of  the 
upright  lights  in  front,  and  freely  syringed.  By  the  end  of  June 
they  were  removed  to  the  open  air  in  a  shady  position  for  a  time, 
afterwards  exposed  to  full  sunshine  ;  with  this  treatment  they 
never  failed  to  flower  freely,  and  at  no  time  could  I  discover  a 
thrip  upon  the  leaves.  I  would  strongly  advise  all  who  have  old 
dark  houses  to  deal  with  to  grow  Azaleas  extensively,  as  I  am  quite 
sure  they  will  find  them  succeed  where  many  other  plants  fail. 
I  like  to  repot  whatever  plants  require  doing  directly  the  flowers 
have  faded,  generally  shifting  into  pots  two  sizes  larger,  using  a 
compost  of  three  parts  good  peat,  one  part  fibrous  loam  with  the 
earthy  portions  beaten  out,  adding  to  these  a  fair  amount  of  sharp 
sand,  and  a  little  charcoal  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
marbles.  Firm  potting  is  an  important  item  in  their  successful 
management,  without  it  the  difficulty  of  sufficiently  moistening  the 
old  ball,  unless  rendering  the  new  soil  sodden,  amounts  almost  to 
^n  impossibility. 

During  the  time  Azaleas  are  making  their  growth,  any  that  are 
growing  in  soil  permeated  with  roots  should  receive  copious 
supplies  of  water.  Let  the  soil  once  get  thoroughly  dry  during 
this  stage  and  it  will  require  fully  a  year  for  them  to  recover  their 
lost  vigour.  A  continually  sodden  condition  of  the  soil  must  also 
he  avoided,  and  an  observant  cultivator  should  quickly  find  out  the 
exact  point  between  these  extremes  at  which  water  may  with  the 
greatest  advantage  be  given. 

Syringing  Azaleas  once  a  day  during  bright  weather  helps 
greatly  to  preserve  them  in  good  condition  and  to  keep  thrips  and 
red  spider  at  bay.  Some  cultivators  syringe  in  the  morning,  others 
in  the  afternoon,  but  where  the  houses  are  shaded  I  prefer  doing 
so  at  midday,  as  my  observation  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the 


plants  receive  the  greatest  benefit  when  so  refreshed,  the  floors  and 
stages  being  damped  at  other  times  as  required. 

Many  lively  discussions  have  at  various  times  been  indulged  in 
the  horticultural  Press  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  trained  and 
untrained  plants.  Both  have  their  advantages  and  points  of  beauty, 
and  I  do  not  understand  why  persons  who  prefer  untrained  plants 
should  fall  foul  of  others  who  have  a  liking  for  perfectly  formed 
pyramids.  To  a  great  extent  these  things  are  a  matter  of 
individual  taste,  and  I  think  will  always  remain  so.  Let  us  by  all 
means  grow  them  both  as  standards  and  bushes,  or  as  perfectly 
trained  specimens,  such  as  would  delight  the  eyes  of  old  exhibitors. 
No  matter  in  what  form  they  are  grown  Azaleas  are  beautiful 
objects  when  in  flower.  Those  plants  allowed  to  grow  in  a  natural 
form  are,  however,  more  useful  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  and  do 
not  require  so  much  time  spent  upon  them.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good 
plan  to  grow  the  bulk  in  this  form,  so  that  the  trained  plants  need 
never  be  cut.  Another  point  which  should  receive  attention  is 
that  many  of  the  strong  growing  varieties  do  not  readily  lend 
themselves  to  formal  training  ;  but  as  they  produce  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  beautifully  coloured  flowers  strict  adherents  to 
formal  methods  of  training  would  have  to  exclude  them  from  their 
collection.  This  is  a  case  in  point  as  to  the  wisdom  of  moderation 
in  all  things. 

It  is  a  decided  mistake  to  begin  training  plants  in  a  very  young 
state,  as  the  object  in  view  can  be  attained  more  quickly  by  allowing 
the  growth  to  go  on  almost  unrestricted  for  a  few  years,  merely 
pinching  an  extra  strong  shoot,  and  in  the  case  of  weak-growing 
varieties,  training  a  few  of  the  strongest  shoots  to  a  stake  in  the 
centre,  so  that  the  requisite  height  for  forming  a  handsomely  pro¬ 
portioned  pyramid  may  be  obtained  ;  for  unlike  most  other  plants. 
Azaleas  may  easily  be  kept  furnished  at  the  base,  but  are  not  so 
easily  induced  to  grow  to  the  necessary  height,  and  it  is  far  better 
to  allow  the  plants  to  form  natural  bushes  than  to  succeed  in 
producing  only  “  dumpy  ”  apologies  for  pyramids.  In  forming 
the  trellises  a  good  guide  toward  securing  well-proportioned  cones 
is  to  let  the  base  measure  half  the  height,  or  nearly  so.  Two 
pieces  of  wood  about  half  an  inch  square,  held  firmly  to  the  rim  of 
the  pot  by  being  fastened  to  a  wire  underneath  it,  form  a  good 
foundation  for  the  trellises.  To  these  a  strong  iron  ring  should  be 
fastened.  If  a  stake  is  then  driven  in  the  soil  near  the  centre  of 
the  pot,  and  cut  off  at  the  requisite  height,  a  screw  or  nail  may  be 
inserted  at  the  top,  so  that  wires  may  be  strained  from  the  top  of 
the  stake  to  the  bottom  ring,  at  distances  of  from  6  to  9  inches 
asunder  all  round  it.  Another  stout  ring  is  usually  required  about 
half  way  up  to  keep  the  whole  framework  in  position.  Griven  a 
well  made  trellis  to  start  with,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for 
anyone,  with  a  little  practice,  to  train  the  shoots  with  mathematical 
precision,  so  long  as  there  are  shoots  in  abundance  for  the  purpose. 
— Blait  Bowkail. 


Cypripedium  callosum  Sanders. 

Among  the  many  striking  novelties  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
P.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  at  the  Temple  Show  last  week,  but 
few  attracted  more  attention  than  did  Cypripedium  callosum 
Sanderse,  shown  there  for  the  first  time.  As  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  illustration  (fig.  68),  the  flower  is  not  remarkable 
for  its  size  ;  it  being  as  regards  formation  similar  to  C.  callosum, 
but  in  colour  it  differs  considerably.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  rather 
broad,  white,  veined  with  emerald  green,  as  are  the  petals.  The  lip 
is  large  and  of  a  bright  green  shade.  It  is  said  that  this  charming 
novelty  was  imported  with  a  consignment  of  C.  callosum.  A  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  for  it  on  the  above-mentioned  occasion. 

Cattleya  Lawrence  an  a. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  showy  and  distinct  Cattleyas  now 
flowering.  It  is  a  variable  species  as  to  colour,  some  being  much 
paler  than  others,  but  all  are  very  good.  It  belongs  to  the  labiata 
section,  but  requires  more  heat  than  the  majority  of  species,  and  in 
company  with  C.  aurea  and  C.  superba  will  thrive  in  a  light  sunny 
position.  C.  Lawrenceana  was  introduced  from  British  Guiana 
in  1884. 

Oncidium  tetrapetalum. 

Although  one  of  the  smallest  flowered  this  little  Oncidium  is 
very  elegant.  The  erect  spike  is  closely  studded  with  flowers 
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which  are  each  about  an  inch  across,  white,  spotted  and  streaked 
with  brown  and  yellow.  As  the  name  implies  this  Oncidium  has 
only  four  petals,  the  two  lower  sepals  being  united.  It  does  best 
in  very  small  pans  suspended  from  the  roof  in  the  Cattleya  house. 

Cattleya  Mossi^. 

Many  of  our  most  useful  decorative  Orchids  are  fortunately 
also  cheap,  and  this  fine  old  Cattleya  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
instance.  In  its  best  forms  it  is  equal  to  any  for  size,  as  the 
following  measurements  of  a  flower  I  have  before  me  will,  I  think, 
prove  : — From  the  end  of  the  top  sepal  to  the  margin  of  the  lip  is 
exactly  8j  inches  ;  measured  across,  over  the  petals,  9  inches  ;  these 
latter  are  3  inches  wide,  the  labellum  inches.  The  plant  from 
which  the  flower  was  cut  is  a  large  one,  with  over  twenty  blooms 
open  on  it.  I  placed  several  plants  of  this  Cattleya  in  a  cool  house 
last  winter,  together  with  others  of  the  labiata  section,  but  the 
difference  between  these,  and  others  kept  in  a  temperature  as 
near  50°  as  possible,  is  so  marked  that  the  experiment  will  not  be 
repeated.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  are  grown  the 
blossoms  of  C.  Mossiae  may  be  had  from  early  in  April  until 
August,  and  the  individual  flowers  usually  last  in  good  condition 
for  about  three  weeks. 

CYCNOCIIES  CHEOEOCIIILON. 

The  Swan  Orchids,  as  the  Cycnoches  are  frequently  called,  are 
interesting  on  account  of  the  peculiar  and  graceful  appearance  of 
the  column,  which  is  curved  and  somewhat  resembles  the  neck  of  a 
swan.  C.  chlorochilon  is  the  most  easily  grown  in  the  genus,  and 
probably  the  best  known.  The  culture  of  this  species  is  not 
difficult.  It  requires  an  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture  while 
growing  and  a  good  rest  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  For  compost  good 
turfy  loam  and  peat  in  about  equal  proportions,  with  a  little 
chopped  sphagnum  and  crock  dust,  will  answer  perfectly.  A  light 
position  should  be  given  the  plants.  See  that  no  water  drops  into 
the  hearts  of  the  young  growths,  sprinkling,  on  this  account,  being 
dangerous.  Spring  is  the  most  suitable  time  to  repot  Cycnoches, 
and  after  repotting  treat  as  advised  for  deciduous  Calanthes. — 
H.  R.  R. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

“  A  GRAND  display.”  Thus  remarked  a  well-known  orchidist  to 
the  writer  whilst  viewing  the  magnificent  spectacle  made  by  these 
floral  gems  at  the  Temple  Show  last  week.  It  was  truly  “  a  grand 
display,”  and,  considering  the  cold  weather  which  prevailed  for 
several  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  surpassed  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  enthusiasts.  But,  then  one 
has  become  accustomed  to  see  Orchids  at  their  best  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  it  would  have  been  disappointing  if  it  had  been  otherwise. 
It  has  developed  into  a  rule — to  be  retained  it  is  hoped  with  more 
or  less  variations. 


As  mentioned  in  your  report  most  of  the  noted  growers  were 
represented,  some  of  these  having  collections  of  exceedingly 
choice  species  and  varieties.  It  was  remarked  that,  so  far  as 
quality  was  concerned,  the  Orchids  this  year  excelled  those  shown 
at  previous  exhibitions,  and,  after  a  very  critical  inspection,  my 
opinion  lays  in  that  direction.  Collectively  the  plants  were  per¬ 
haps  no  better,  but  some  of  the  groups  contained  not  only 
remarkable  novelties,  but  almost  priceless  floral  treasures.  These 
naturally  added  interest  to  the  display,  and  would  have  proved 
doubly  interesting  to  the  numerous  visitors  had  they  been  aware 
of  tbe  enormous  sum  of  money  that  the  Orchids  represented.  To 
the  general  observer,  however,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  importance — 
unless  he  perchance  takes  a  fancy  to  a  certain  plant,  and  inquires 
its  value. 


This,  to  my  knowledge,  occurred  more  than  once  last  week. 
Like  many  more,  an  amateur  orchidist,  whose  name  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention,  lingered  over  a  striking  Cypripedium, 
exhibited  by  a  well-known  firm,  admiring  the  novel  and  beautiful 
flower.  Knowing  a  little  about  the  cost  of  plants  he  ventured  to 
ask  its  value  of  an  attendant.  The  reply  came  as  a  startler,  “  300 
guineas.”  This  was  sufficient  to  take  away  the  breath  of  one 
whose  purse  is  limited,  but  on  reflection  it  was  remembered  that 
much  higher  prices  have  been  paid  for  choice  Orchids,  in  which 
category  the  Cjpripedium  under  notice  deserves  a  high  place.  It 
is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  forms  in 
cultivation.  To  show  how  highly  the  owners  prize  it,  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  Show  the  plant 
was  taken  from  London  to  its  home  many  miles  away  for  the 
night,  and  brought  to  the  exhibition  again  in  the  morning.  On 
Thursday  night  it  was  returned  to  its  home,  where,  to  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  Friday  visitors  to  the  Show,  it  was  presumably 
thought  advisable  to  keep  it. 


“  Can  you  give  me  a  rough  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Orchids 
exhibited  in  this  tent  ?  ”  ob^served  a  visitor  to  a  representative  of 
a  firm  whose  name  is  known  to  every  enthusiast.  “  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  for  others,”  he  replied  ;  adding,  “  but  so  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  I  can  give  you  an  idea  as  to  the  approximate  value  of  our 
Orchids  here.  We  are  exhibiting  500  plants,  all  choice  kinds,  and 
taking  the  whole  you  can  average  them  at  30  guineas  each.”  This 
means  a  sum  of  upwards  of  £15,000 — a  large  amount  for  a  group 
of  plants.  “In  that  group,  though,  there  are  many  rare  forms 
worth  thousands  of  pounds,”  continued  my  informant,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  to  Baron  Schroder’s  collection.  This  observation 
induced  me  to  move  towards  “that  group”  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  these  valuable  plants. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the  remark  above 
quoted.  A  superficial  glance  showed  that  the  best  and  most  costly 
Orchids  had  been  brought  from  The  Dell,  Egham,  and  those  who 
observed  closely  saw  many  rare  treasures.  Odontoglossums  were. 


particularly  fine,  these  including  some  beautiful  forms.  Amongst 
others  the  charming  O.  crispum  Rex  was  very  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  its  richly  marked  flowers.  These  are  large  in  size,  and 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  characterised  by  a  white  margin,  and  a 
clear  chocolate  coloured  blotch  in  the  centre  of  each.  O.  crispum 
Excelsior  was  another  unusually  fine  form  exhibited  on  this 
occasion,  the  flowers  being  well  marked  with  rich  brown.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  O.  c.  Wolstenholmise,  which  like  those 
already  mentioned  was  considered  worthy  of  a  first-class  certificate. 
A  magnificent  variety  of  O.  Andersonianum,  correctly  named 
superbum,  was  likewise  noticeable  in  this  group.  It  had  a  spike 
bearing  thirteen  large  and  richly  marked  flowers.  0.  triumphans. 
The  Dell  variety,  which  is  a  distinct  form  with  white  at  the  bases 
of  the  petals,  and  O.  exceJlens,  carrying  twenty-five  flowers  on  one 
spike,  were  also  well  represented.  Another  of  Baron  Schroder’s 
choice  Orchids  is  0.  crispum  nobilius,  illustrated  (fig.  G9),  on  page 
430  of  this  issue.  _ 


Standing,  as  it  deserved  to  do,  on  a  high  pedestal,  the  splendid 
plant  of  Coelogyne  Dayana  was  probably  noticed  by  all  visitors  to 
the  Show.  This  plant  bore  twenty-four  racemes,  these  carrying 
something  like  930  flowers.  Last  year  this  same  specimen,  I 
believe,  was  exhibited,  and  it  then  had  twenty  racemes,  which 
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carried  about  800  blooms.  On  that  occasion  it  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  and  a  silver  medal,  but  this  year,  according  to  a 
contemporary,  “  the  Orchid  Committee  unanimously  recommended 
that  a  gold  medal  should  be  awarded  for  such  progressive  good 
culture.”  Whether  this  statement  is  correct  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  but  no  record  of  it  appears  in  the  printed  official  list  of  awards. 
Was  it  inadvertently  omitted  ?  On  referring  to  the  list  whilst 
writing  this  paragraph  I  find  no  mention  of  an  award  being  made 
for  Baron  Schroder’s  beautiful  collection,  other  than  certificates 
and  awards  of  merit  for  individual  plants. 


•  With  reference  to  the  collection  brought  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Co.,  of  course  no  one  could  be  disappointed.  Like  the  other 
groups  this  one  made  a  beautiful  effect,  and  comprised  numerous 
choice  kinds.  Apart  from  such  novelties  as  the  white  and  green 
Cypripedium  callosum  Sanderae,  the  new  hybrid  Phaius  Owenianus, 
both  of  which  were  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  there  were  others 
that  attracted  attention.  Among  these  must  be  placed  the  superb 
specimen  of  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus  that  stood  out  like  a  beacon. 
This  plant  was  of  huge  proportions,  and  bore,  it  is  said,  upwards  of 
5000  blooms.  The  flowers  were,  considering  the  large  number,  of 
a  good  size  and  rich  in  colour.  From  the  same  source  came 
Cattleya  Mossise  Imperialis,  one  of  the  gracdest  forms  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  worthy  of  the  first-class  certificate  awarded  for  it.  The 
lip  of  this  bloom  was  very  large  and  richly  coloured,  being  about 
2  inches  broad,  and  bright  purplish  crimson.  Laelio-Cattleya 
Aylingi  shown  by  the  St.  Albans  firm  was  also  admired,  the  same 
applying  to  Cattleya  Mendeli  picta,  a  charming  form  with  fine 
sepals,  petals,  and  lip. 


A  visitor  to  the  Exhibition  called  my  attention  to  the  group  of 
Orchids  sent  by  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington.  If 
less  imposing  than  some  of  the  larger  collections  this  contribution 
was  very  effective,  and  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  under 
whose  supervision  the  plants  were  grown  and  staged.  The  many 
choice  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossise  and  Mendeli  which  Mr.  Smee 
possesses  were  here  brought  to  the  fore,  and  arranged  with  other 
Orchids  made  a  charming  display.  C.  Mossise  Venus,  with  its 
large  flowers,  each  characterised  by  a  richly  coloured  lip  and 
throat,  created  quite  a  sensation  amongst  a  small  group  of  sightseers 
who  were  at  one  time  crowded  round  this  collection.  The 
beautiful  C.  Mossise,  Smee’s  variety,  was  also  greatly  admired,  the 
flowers  being  exceedingly  handsome.  A  similar  remark  might  be 
applied  to  C.  Mendeli,  Alfred  Smee,  as  well  as  to  others  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  here.  It  may  be  interesting  to  repeat 
what  has  been  recorded  in  these  pages  that  the  majority  of 
Mr.  Smee’s  cool  Orchids  are  placed  on  trellises  over  running  water 
outdoors  during  the  summer.  In  such  positions  Masdevallias, 
Odontoglossums  and  numerous  others  of  a  similar  nature  flourish 
amazingly.  _ 


Before  closing  these  erratic  notes  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  be  made  at  the  Temple 
Show  next  year.  If  the  authorities  could  see  their  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  their  efforts  would  undoubtedly  be  appreciated  by  the 
numerous  visitors.  When  one  finds  certain  groups  in  precisely  the 
same  places  year  after  year  matters  commence  to  grow  monotonous, 
and  this  state  of  affairs  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  in  such  a  popular 
Exhibition  as  that  now  held  annually  in  the  Temple  Gardens. 
With  very  few  exceptions  the  Orchid  exhibitors  this  year  occupied 
precisely  tbe  same  sites  as  they  did  in  1893.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
also  vary  the  method  of  staging  ?  Circular  or  semi-circular  groups 
tastefully  arranged  would  be  much  more  effective  than  long  rows 
of  crowded  collections  on  tables.  Notwithstanding  these  defects 
the  Temple  Orchids,  I  may  repeat,  made  “  a  grand  display.” — 
Si’ECIALIST. 


THE  NUTRITION  OF  ROOTS. 

It  would  take  an  abler  pen  than  mine  to  explain  or  define  all 
the  physiological  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject,  such  I  do  not 
attempt.  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters,  F.R.S.,  in  his  “  Life  History  of 
Plants,”  says  “  That  the  root  proper  is  an  organ  of  absorption, 
feeding  roots,  as  most  gardeners  appropriately  term  them,  and  that 
the  essential  office  of  a  root  is  to  take  up  from  the  soil,  or  air,  or 
water  in  which  it  is  growing,  sufficient  liquid  to  supply  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  plant,  to  effect  the  necessary  solution  of  inert  or 
insoluble  matter,  and  provide  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  Solid  matters,  however  fine,  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the 
root.  What  then  is  absorbed  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
water.  But  how  does  the  water  become  transferred  from  the  soil 
into  the  root  ?  That  it  does  so  is  beyond  question  ;  it  is  apparent 
CO  everyone,  and  everyone  acts  on  the  belief.  When  it  comes  to 
the  question  how  the  transfer  is  effected,  then  common  observation 


fails  to  supply  an  answer,  and  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of 
the  scientist.  From  him  we  learn  by  what  simple,  yet  none  the 
less  wondrous,  means  the  matter  is  accomplished.  The  water 
having  an  affinity  for  the  cell  -  membrane,  wets  it,  soaks  its 
constituent  particles,  elbows  them  out  of  the  way,  if  the  metaphor 
may  be  allowed,  and  so  makes  its  way  through  and  between  them 
till  it  gains  the  interior  of  the  cell,  and  there  diffuses  itself  amid 
the  denser  particles  of  the  fluids  within.  Water,  then,  is  essential 
to  plants,  and  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  it  is  the  main  office 
of  the  root.” 

That  cut  flowers  and  foliage  when  placed  in  water  absorb 
fluid  is  indisputable,  but  the  process  of  absorption  by  the  roots, 
and  that  of  detached  portions  of  a  plant  other  than  the  root,  is 
altogether  different,  according  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Masters. 
The  former  is  carried  out  by  the  process  of  capillarity,  hence  it  is 
always  better  to  detach  portions  of  a  plant  with  a  sharp  knife  it 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  water,  so  that  the  end  of  the  stem  may 
not  be  ragged,  otherwise  the  process  would  be  interrupted. 

The  remarks  by  “  A.  D.”  (page  409)  on  top-dressing  is  rather 
a  hard  nut  for  the  botanist  to  crack.  If  the  vapour  theory  is 
right,  then  those  of  us  are  wrong  who  believe  in  putting  manure 
over  and  not  under  the  roots  of  our  fruit  trees,  and  the  propriety 
of  most  things  in  this  world  are  gauged  by  results.  I  should 
certainly  like  to  hear  the  “  theory  ”  expounded.  The  idea,  as  I 
read  it,  is  certainly  new  to  me,  but  I  am  always  willing  to  learn. 
— Hedley  Warren. 


“A.  D.’s”  comments  (page  408)  on  “  W.  R.  Raillem’s  ”  absorption 
by  vapour  theory  are  mainly  sound  argument,  yet  two  of  his  points 
are  misleading.  He  assumes  that  parasitical  and  epiphytal  roots 
do  chiefly  feed  on  aerial  moisture  ;  to  include  parasitical  plant  roots 
under  this  head  is  a  mistake.  It  is  well  known  that  they  obtain 
their  food  (except  the  carbon)  directly  from  the  “host”  plant. 
Again,  the  term  spongiole  is  now  a  misnomer,  and  the  theory  of 
absorption  by  spongioles  is  definitely  exploded.  The  so-called 
spongioles  are  the  cellular  structure  of  the  root  cap,  which  has  an 
entirely  different  function  to  the  absorption  of  food,  viz  ,  the 
protection  from  injury  of  the  tender  growing  point  of  the  root. 
The  food  enters  the  plant  through  the  extremely  delicate  root 
hairs,  situated  immediately  behind  the  root  cap.  These  root 
hairs  are  in  fact  vital  plant  cells  containing  active  protoplasm, 
having  a  very  thin  membranous  covering  of  cellulose. 

The  functional  activity  of  the  protoplasmic  cell  contents 
produces  an  acid  sap  which  keeps  the  membranous  covering  in  a 
saturated  condition,  with  the  result  that  the  root  hairs  coming  in 
contact  with  the  insoluble  plant  food  it  is  by  chemical  action  of  the 
acid  rendered  soluble.  At  this  stage  the  physical  law  of  osmosis  is 
set  up,  so  that  either  Mr.  Raillem  has  failed  to  grasp  the  exact 
process  or  his  botanical  authority  is  at  fault,  and  would  stand  a 
poor  chance  before  the  South  Kensington  science  examiners  when 
he  describes  the  process  as  “  mechanical  decomposition.” 

The  question  of  plant  food  and  how  it  is  assimilated  is  too  vast 
a  subject  to  be  gone  into  through  a  short  note  like  the  present  one  ; 
but  if  “  D.  B.”  (page  410)  had  studied  the  comprehensive  articles 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture  he  would  be  able  to  distinguish  between  tbe  organic  and 
inorganic  food  of  plants,  and  would  see  the  inappropriateness  of 
talking  about  the  roots  of  his  Lobelias  devouring  the  small  bones 
which  he  had  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots.— T.  G.  W. 


It  appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely  impossible  that  plants  could 
live  and  thrive  on  vapour.  Vapour  will  not  hold  the  slightest  im¬ 
purity.  If  it  did,  how  could  distilled  water — i.e.,  water  chemically 
pure,  be  obtained  ?  Let  the  experiment  be  tried.  Take  a  bucket 
of  particularly  strong  liquid  manure,  stand  it  in  the  sun,  and  place 
a  sheet  of  glass  over  it.  In  due  time  water  will  be  condensed  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  glass,  but  it  will  be  pure  water  from 
Nature’s  own  distillery,  and  perfectly  free  from  plant  food  of  any 
kind. — D.  Gilmour. 


THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

Whilst  the  grand  Exhibition  held  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
last  week  showed  in  a  marked  degree  the  wealth  of  plants,  especially 
of  flowering  material,  that  can  be  found  in  this  country  for  the 
making  of  a  great  Show,  it  also  indicated  the  comparative  incapacity 
of  English  people  to  furnish  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  truly 
artistic  and  picturesque  display.  I  say  comparative,  because  as 
compared  with  the  very  charming  exhibitions  furnished  so  often 
on  the  Continent,  ours  do  seem — indeed,  are — stiff  and  formal  ; 
but  whilst  oar  Continental  friends  can  accomplish  so  much  artis¬ 
tic  illy,  it  is  to  be  granted  that  in  their  employment  of  the 
material  sent  by  various  exhibitors  they  have  a  free  hand,  such  as 
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never  can  be  conceded  in  this  country.  If  it  be  asked,  Why  not  ? 
the  reply  must  be  that  no  British  exhibitors  would  ever  consent, 
once  they  had  staged  their  exhibits,  to  have  them  broken  up,  carried 
here  and  there,  and  in  that  way  destroying  that  identity  which,  so 
far  as  exhibits  are  concerned,  all  exhibitors  prize. 

Whilst  in  so  many  shows  we  have  to  complain  of  the 
preponderance  of  foliage  plants,  especially  of  Palms  and  Ferns, 
the  Temple  Show  always  is  excessively  floriferous  and  richly 
coloured.  Were  a  fair  admixture  of  good  foliage  plants  utilised  for 
toning  the  excess  of  bloom,  what  an  immense  exhibition  would  in 
that  way  be  created.  The  conditions  under  which  the  Show  is  held 
absolutely  prohibit  the  introduction  of  superfluous  foliage  for  the 
creation  of  picturesque  effect  ;  but  the  excessive  formality  of  the 
display  is  due  mainly  to  the  form  and  nature  of  the  tents,  and  to 
the  material  of  which  the  exhibition  is  composed,  very  largely 
added  to  by  the  demands  of  exhibitors,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
voracious  in  their  requirements  as  to  space,  and  then  crowd 
plants  and  flowers  thickly  so  as  to  get  into  the  allotted  area  as 
many  as  possible. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  found  in  the  issue  of  a  schedule  speci¬ 
fying  the  requirements  of  the  various  classes,  and  limiting  each 
exhibit  to  a  defined  number  as  well  as  to  area.  The  public  do  not 
want  to  see  certain  things  repeated  ad  nauseum.  The  grasping 
at  space  so  as  to  secure  cups,  medals,  or  some  other  awards, 
just  because  of  the  exceeding  amount  of  the  material  shown,  is 
becoming  oppressive,  and  should  be  checked.  That  can  only  be 
done  by  requiring  so  much  of  or  many  of  each  special  subject, 
thus  breaking  up  into  as  much  diversity  as  possible  the  myriads  of 
plants  shown  which  are  now  crowded  into  huge  groups  or  lines  and 
command  little  attention,  and  excite  less  admiration.  Orchids, 
Begonias,  Ferns,  and  hardy  flowers  bewilder  by  their  abundance 
and  indefiniteness.  If  one  half  the  material  shown  at  the  recent 
Exhibition  had  been  left  at  home,  and  only  the  best  brought,  and 
more  widely  and  pleasingly  displayed,  how  great  would  have 
been  the  gain. 

Then  with  every  class  put  into  the  schedule,  even  if  the  awards 
be  limited  to  medals  and  certificates,  it  should  be  defined  at  least 
what  will  be  the  nature  of  such  awards.  At  the  recent  Show 
various  persons  were  appointed  to  be  judges  ;  possibly  they  made 
certain  awards,  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  so  on  any 
just  basis,  and  as  a  result  collections  worth  thirds  and  fourths  were 
adjudged  the  best.  That  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  method  of  doing 
things.  If  the  exhibitor  of  the  moderate  collection  is  delighted, 
the  grower  who  has  a  far  better  one  is  annoyed.  Practically  there 
is  in  the  present  method  no  encouragement  to  exhibit  plants, 
flowers,  vegetables,  or  fruit  of  special  excellence.  I  blame  no 
one,  because  under  the  present  method  by  which  the  show  is 
organised,  any  other  course  seems  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

The  remedy,  as  said,  is  found  in  the  provision  of  a  classified 
schedule.  Then  each  exhibitor  will  be  limited  exactly  to  the 
numbers  and  area  asked  for  and  allotted,  and  he  will  show  abso¬ 
lutely  of  his  best,  and  that  only.  The  rivalry  induced  by  the 
existing  system  is  also  very  expensive  for  exhibitors.  They  have 
to  employ  more  conveyances  than  otherwise  would  be  needed,  also 
more  labour  ;  in  fact  the  pecuniary  burden  is  thus  made  very 
heavy,  and  their  efforts  in  helping  to  make  a  grand  show  under  these 
conditions  are  worthy  of  the  warmest  appreciation.  Still  they 
would  gain  much  by  limits  and  restrictions,  so  also  would  the  show, 
especially  in  having  less  formality  and  greater  interest ;  and  the 
public  would  gain  also,  because  they  would  see  less  of  mediocrity, 
and  far  more  of  the  higher  excellence  which  can  be  displayed  when 
it  is  encouraged.  The  Temple  Show  is  now  a  great  London  insti¬ 
tution,  and  needs  very  careful  handling.  If  for  one  year,  because 
as  suggested  a  great  international  show  should  divert  it  elsewhere, 
at  least  that  would  be  but  a  temporary  break.  More  ground  than 
is  now  covered  cannot  be  possibly  furnished,  and  if  it  be  less  there 
will  be  no  cause  whatever  for  regret,  if  that  less  means,  as  is  much 
to  be  desired,  higher  average  excellence. — D. 


NOTES  ON  GLADIOLI. 

There  are  at  least  two  of  the  remarks  made  by  “  D.,  Deal,"  on 
page  358  which  call  for  a  note.  He  appears  to  think  that  the 
conns  sold  by  Scotch  nurserymen  are  grown  in  Scotland.  There 
may  be,  perhaps,  two  trade  growers  who  sell  some  corms  of  their 
own  growing,  but  they  are  nearly  all  imported  ;  indeed  nurserymen 
make  no  secret  of  the  fact,  but  on  the  contrary  are  anxious  their 
customers  should  know  that  their  stocks  are  grown  abroad.  No 
one  can  compete  on  equal  terms  with  home-grown  corms  against 
imported.  Even  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  for  any  lengthened  period  a  collection  of  Gladioli,  unless 
they  are  grown  in  the  manner  indicated  in  my  article.  They  must 
have  a  longer  season  of  growth  than  can  be  secured  by  planting 


unstarted  corms  in  the  open  ground,  and  due  care  taken  to  lift 
and  ripen  the  corms  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  cessation  of  growth 
will  allow.  Inattention  to  these  details  results  in  the  necessity  of 
annual  purchasing. 

With  regard  to  Lemoine’s  hybrids,  your  correspondent  is  surely 
labouring  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  their  not  being  distributed 
as  “  hardy.”  I  made  the  first  purchase  of  these  from  an  English 
firm,  and  bought  them  as  being  hardy.  But  M.  Lemoine  himself, 
though  he  recommends  a  winter  mulch,  says  most  distinctly  that 
they  are  hardy,  and  indeed  the  title  of  his  brochure,  published  in 
1890,  is  “  Les  Glaieul  Hybrides  Rustiques.”  Of  G.  purpureo- 
auratus  it  is  there  stated  :  '*  Le  G.  purpureo-auratus  est  parfaite- 
ment  rustique.”  Of  G.  Lemoinei  and  Marie  Lemoine  he  says  ; 
“Elies  etaient  rustiques,  et  pouraient,  sans  le  moindre  danger, 
passer  I’hiver  en  pleine  terre.” 

I  can  well  believe,  however,  that  though  the  winters  of  middle 
France  are  characterised  by  a  greater  intensity  of  cold  than  is  the 
rule  either  in  Envland  or  Scotland,  the  greater  heat  of  the  summer 
and  the  more  arid  atmosphere  during  the  winter  make  a  difference 
all  in  favour  of  France. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  an  effect  a  hot  summer  has  on 
vegetation,  I  may  note  that  some  spare  plants  of  Arum  Lilies  left 
in  the  open  ground  have  passed  the  last  severe  winter  safely  and 
are  now  making  leaves.  I  have  never  known  them  to  do  so  pre¬ 
viously.  As  to  preferring  the  older  to  the  newer  sorts  of  Lemoine’s 
Gladioli,  I  of  course  do  so  entirely  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view. — R.  P.  Brotiierston. 


Chrysanthemums  in  Japan. 
l^Cojicluded,  from  page  412.) 

Another  book  which  contains  some  matter  of  interest  on  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  the  land  of  the  rising  sun  is  Mr.  F.  T.  Piggott’s,  “The 
Garden  of  Japan.”  This  is  a  year’s  record  month  by  month  of  the 
leading  floral  features  of  that  country.  The  chapter  November  begins 
with  a  quotation  in  use  when  the  Chrysanthemum  is  drunk  in  sat'' 
during  the  Festival  of  Happiness,  and  this  custom  is  supposed  by  the 
drinkers  to  avert  evil  during  the  ensuing  year.  As  a  specimen  of 
Japanese  loyalty  to  the  imperial  house  it  is  W'orthy  of  reproduction.  It 
says,  “Let  the  Emperor  live  for  ever.  May  he  see  the  Chrysanthemum 
cup  go  round  autumn  after  autumn  for  a  thousand  years.”  Fuller 
particulars  of  this  grand  floral  fete  can  be  found  in  Bowes  and 
Audsley’s  “  Keramic  Art  of  Japan,”  but  as  thatjdoes  not  pretend  to  be 
a  horticultural  book  it  is  not  for  present  purposes  needful  to  do  more 
than  mention  the  fact.  Mr,  Piggott  tells  us  he  is  not  at  all  sure  that 
we  do  not  see  a  finer  exhibition  in  the  Temple  Gardens  every  autumn,  so 
far  as  size  and  colour  go,  than  even  in  the  Palace  Gardens  of  the 
Emperor,  but  from  photographs  sent  me  some  years  since  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  Mr.  Piggott’s  high  estimate  of  the  Temple  productions 
proclaims  him  to  be  anything  but  a  connoisseur  in  Chrysanthemum 
matters. 

There  are  in  these  photographs  some  wonderful  triumphs  in  cultural 
skill  both  as  regards  trained  plants  and  single  stem  specimens.  Pierre 
Loti  in  his  “  Japoneries  d’Automne”  specially  alludes  to  the  Emperor’s 
Chrysanthemums  as  marvels  of  the  Japanese  gardener’s  art,  and  from 
other  source*  we  may  justly  conclude  that  the  cultivation  of  this  flower 
is  as  well  understood  in  Japm  as  anywhere  at  home.  Another  method 
of  culture  much  in  vogue  in  the  East  is  grafting  a  large  number  of 
varieties  on  one  stem.  This  is  called  “  Odsukuri,”  or  great  bloomer 
method,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  fiad  from  fifty  to  150  sorts  all  blooming 
on  a  single  stock.  The  building  up  of  models,  either  life-sized  or 
colossal,  sometimes  representing  human  figures  or  divinities,  occasionally 
historical  or  classical  scenes,  but  all  composed  of  living  plants  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  in  full  bloom,  is  another  device  of  those  ingenious  people, 
but  we  are  already  familiar  to  some  extent  with  this  curious  practice 
through  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Fortune.  Whatever  may  be  the 
estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  Chrysanthemum  growers  in  Japan  it  may 
be  useful  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Comley  of  Boston,  U.S.A  ,  when  relating 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  his 
experiences  in  Chrysanthemum  collecting  in  Japan,  and  he  procured 
400  varieties  unlike  anything  grown  in  America,  says  most  distinctly 
that  long  as  he  has  known  the  Chrysanthemum  he  never  knew  what  it  was 
until  he  went  to  Japan.  This  seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  Japanese  grower,  and  if  Mr.  Comley ’s  experiences  were 
supplemented  by  a  visit  to  some  of  our  leading  exhibitions  it  would 
probably  render  them  complete  and  his  verdict  w’ould  be  unquestionable. 

Personal  nomenclature  in  Japan  appears  as  yet  to  be  unknown,  and 
a  good  thing  too.  Most  of  the  names  are  poetical  and  imaginative  where 
translations  can  be  obtained.  Some  of  those  applied  to  recent  seedlings 
are  interesting  from  this  punt  of  view,  an  1  as  examples  I  will  quote 
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Lion  in  Play,  Moon  in  Frosty  Night,  Torch  in  Snow,  Snow  on  Pine, 
L'on’s  Head,  Cascade  of  a  Thousand  Fathoms,  Cherry  on  the  Peak, 
Companion  of  the  Moon,  Waves  in  the  Morning  Sun,  Moon’s  Halo, 
Golden  Dew,  and  Shadows  of  the  Evening  Sun. 

I  now  turn  to  another  work,  a  recent  acquisition,  but  a  very  beautiful 
one.  It  is  called  “  The  Flowers  of  Japan,  and  the  Art  of  Floral  Arrange¬ 
ment,”  by  Josiah  Conder,  printed  and  published  at  Tokio.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  only  form  a  small  portion  of  this  book,  but  as  may  be  expected 
of  every  book  dealing  with  flowers  in  Japan,  there  is  something 
instructive  and  interesting  to  be  found  about  them  in  it.  Under  the 
heading  of  Autumn  Flowers  the  Chrysanthemum  occupies  the  premier 
position,  and  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Conder  may  very  well  be  quoted. 
He  says,  “  It  seems  that  the  wild  Chrysanthemum,  of  small  flower,  has 
always  been  indigenous  to  Japan,  and  held  in  considerable  repute  for 
medicinal  purposes,  in  which  connection  early  records  state  that  large 
quantities  of  the  yellow  flower  were  yearly  sent  to  the  Imperial  Court 
from  the  southern  provinces.  The  large  cultivated  flower,  however,  is 
said  to  have  been  imported  from  Corea  or  China,  and  first  planted  at 
Ha  Kata  in  the  province  of  Chikwzen.  At  this  time  five  colours  were 
known,  described  as  blue,  yellow,  red,  white,  and  black,  probably 
“  referring  to  a  dark  purple  colour.”  Mr.  Conder,  perhaps  without 
knowing  the  importance  of  it,  revives  again  the  old  story  of  the  mythical 
blue  variety,  which,  so  far  as  most  of  us  are  concerned,  was  relegated  to 
oblivion  as  one  of  those  things  that  never  had  been,  and  never  would  be. 

The  Kiku,  which  is  the  Japanese  name  for  Chrysanthemum,  and 
probably  for  other  species  than  our  well  known  exhibition  favourite, 
has  always  been  much  honoured  by  the  Imperial  Court,  and  the  annual 
fete  in  the  Emperor’s  gardens  is  known  almost  as  well  by  name  here  as 
any  important  gathering  of  the  kind  in  England.  But  like  most  things 
in  the  East  nothing  is  popular  unless  it  be  ancient,  and  so  we  learn 
that  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  E  mperor  Heizei  in  the  ninth  century 
garden  parties  were  held  in  the  Palace  Gardens  to  do  honour  to  the 
flower  that  still  continues  to  attract  all  the  nobility  of  the  country  and 
distinguished  foreign  visitors  at  the  season  of  its  flowering  in  modern 
times. 

At  the  display  in  1891  Mr.  Conder  says  that  there  were  160  varieties 
■on  view,  but  that  number,  which  perhaps  comprises  only  the  best  in  the 
country,  is  in  no  way  surprising.  He  adds,  speaking  on  this  subject, 
that  there  are  said  to  be  in  Japan  269  colour  varieties  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  of  which  sixty-three  are  yellow,  eighty-seven  white,  thirty- 
two  purple,  thirty  red,  thirty-one  pale  pink,  twelve  russet,  and  fourteen 
of  mixed  colours.  I  confess  to  feeling  disappointed  at  this  enumeration 
because  I  almost  hoped  to  see  at  least  one  blue.  A  fancy  prevails  that 
in  this  flower  the  same  tint  is  never  exactly  reproduced,  and  that  in 
this  it  resembles  the  endless  variety  of  the  human  countenance. 

Some  of  the  old  botanical  travellers  have  told  us  of  Chrysanthemums 
being  grown  in  Japan  all  the  year  round.  We  are  able  by  a  very 
exhaustive  table  of  flowers,  arranged  according  to  their  months,  to  test 
this  matter,  for  Mr.  Conder  gives  us  the  Japanese  name,  the  botanical 
name,  and  the  English  popular  name,  and  an  extract  from  it  relating  to 
1  he  Chrysanthemum  will  show  the  precise  value  to  be  attached  to  the 
statements  referred  to. 


Kan-giku 

Pyretbrum  sinense . 

Winter  Chrysanthemum 

(Feb.) 

Haro-giku 

Korai-giku 

Chrysanthemum  coronarium 

Spiing  ditto 

Coreau  ditto 

(Ml 

Haro-giku 

C.  coronarium  . 

altlo  :::f  (April) 

Korai-giku 

. 

Kiku  ... 

C.  coronarium  . 

Chrysanthemum 

(May) 

di  to  ... 

ditto  . 

ditto  . 

(June) 

ditto  ... 

ditto  . 

ditto 

(July) 

■ditto  ... 
Riukiu-giku 

ditto  . 

ditto  . 

ditto  . 

■  (Aug.) 

Kiku  ... 

No  giku 
Kama-giku 

Chrysanthemum  coronarium 

Chrysanthemum  nipponicum 

ditto  . 

Wild  Chrysanthemum 
ditto 

-  (Sap.) 

Riukiu-giku 

Kiku  ... 
Hama-giku 

C.  coronarium  . 

C.  nipponicum  . 

Chrysanthemum  ..., 

ditto  . 

ditto  . 

(Oct.) 

"Zan  giku 
Kan-giku 

Pyretbrum  sinense . 

Late  Chrysanthemum  )  \ 

Winter  ditto 

Kan-giku 

. 

Winter  ditto 

(Dec.) 

K  m-giku 

. 

ditto  . 

(Jan.) 

There  are  seven  flowers  which  the  Japanese  regard  as  suitable  for 

felicitous  occasions,  and  of  these  the  Kiku  takes  the  first  place.  In 
most  cases  Mr.  Conder  tells  us  the  white  species  of  every  flower  takes 
highest  rank,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  yellow  Chrys- 
sinthemum  takes  precedence  of  those  of  any  other  colour,  a  distinction 
borrowed  probably  from  the  Chinese,  bee iuse  I  find  in  an  old  Chinese 
book  called  ”  The  Flower  Mirror  or  Lessons  in  Horticulture,”  by 
Ch’eng  Fu-iao  of  Hu-nan,  published  in  1783,  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  all  have  their  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  but  only  those  that  flower  in  autumn  are  regarded  as  the  proper 
flower,  and  of  these  yellow  is  the  colour  most  esteemed.  This  Cninese 
author  supplies  a  descriptive  list  of  varieties  grown  in  his  country 
111  years  ago,  and  I  notice  the  list  of  yellow  varieties  which  comes 
lii'st  contains  fifty-four  varieties,  white  comes  next  with  thirty-two,  then 
ive  have  red  varieties  to  the  number  of  forty-one,  and  purple  with 


twenty-seven.  But  I  only  intended  to  speak  about  Chrysanthemums 
in  Japan,  and  as  I  am  drifting  off  to  China  it  may  be  wise  to  draw  this 
already  too  lengthy  piece  of  gossip  to  a  close. — C.  Haeman  Payne. 

Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Auckland  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
affiliated  with  the  N  C.S.,  took  place  on  April  19th,  20th,  and  21st  at  the 
Choral  Hall,  which  was,  as  usual,  decorated  very  tastefully  with  ever¬ 
greens  and  grasses.  There  were  the  usual  extensive  exhibits  of  bouquets, 
hand  baskets,  and  table  decorations.  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Glasgow 
was  unable  to  open  the  show,  having  only  just  returned  from  a  pro; 
tracted  visit  to  the  Pacific  Islands,  but  Lady  Glasgow  and  party  visited 
the  Hall  on  the  second  day,  and  were  conducted  through  by  the  members 
of  the  Committee. 

The  season  was  a  late  one,  the  incurved  blooms  therefore  were  not 
up  to  the  mark,  the  “Queens”  in  many  instances  showing  lack  of 
development.  The  best  incurved  blooms  were  Prince  Alfred,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Nil  Desperandum,  White 
and  Pink  Venus,  and  Antonelli,  which  always  comes  splendid  here. 
Strangely  enough  not  a  single  bloom  of  the  Princess  ot  Wales  family 
was  staged,  the  fungus  having  been  particularly  hard  on  this  class 
during  the  present  season. 

The  champion  of  the  show  was  Mr.  Tom  Whiteley  of  Otahuhu.  He 
exhibited  an  excellent  thirty-six  (eighteen  incurved  and  eighteen 
Japanese).  His  Japanese  were  : — Back  row  :  Vi  viand  Morel,  Thunberg, 
W.  Tricker,  Domination  (grand),  Sunflower,  E.  Molyneux.  Middle  row  : 
Conder,  Gloire  du  Rocher,  Comte  de  Germiny,  R.  C.  Kingston,  Lady 
T.  Lawrence,  Ada  Spaulding.  Front  row  :  Mrs.  A.  T.  Duxel,  Grandi- 
florum,  Mrs.  Fottler,  Stanstead  White,  Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  and  Mrs.  Langtry. 
Mr.  Wells’  twelve  Japanese  consisted  of  Viviand  Morel,  Domination, 
W.  Tricker,  International,  Sunflower,  Anna  Hartshorn,  King’s  Daughter, 
Rohallion  (very  fine),  A.  H,  Neve,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  W.  Falconer, 
and  Caesare  Costa. 

In  the  amateur  classes  Mr.  T.  Wells  of  Waikato  gained  first  prize  for 
twenty-four  Japanese  blooms.  Among  his  best  were  Viviand  Morel,  Rohal¬ 
lion,  Bertha  Flight,  W. Tricker,  Puritan,  Anna  Hartshorn.  Mr.  Handly  was 
second  with  good  blooms  of  Sunflower,  Viviand  Morel,  Mrs.  Fottler, 
Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Elaine,  and  Col.  W.  B.  Smith.  The  bloom  of 
Elaine  is  the  first  that  has  been  seen  for  several  years  past. 

The  competition  for  six  Japanese  of  one  variety  brought  out  a  large 
number  of  stands.  Mr.  Wells  was  first  again,  and  with  the  same  variety 
as  last  year,  a  yellow  Japanese  of  exquisite  form,  the  florets  being 
strangely  twisted  and  interlaced.  The  variety  was  imported  several 
years  back  from  San  Francisco  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Tibbs,  who  has  never  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  name  of  this  beauty.  Mr.  Tibbs  was  second  to 
Mr.  Wells  with  a  fine  stand  of  Excelsior,  Mr.  Wells  running  him  close 
for  second  place  with  six  magnificent  Col.  W.  B.  Smith.  The  show  was 
inferior  to  the  last  in  the  number  of  blooms,  but  in  quality  far  surpassed 
former  exhibitions. — J.  W.  T. 

[We  are  very  much  obliged  indeed  to  our  correspondent.  It  is 
perhaps  noteworthy  that  two  letters  opened  consecutively  last  Thursday 
morning  were  both  from  New  Zealand — one  on  Roses,  the  other  on 
Chrysanthemums.  We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  floral  friends  on 
the  “  other  side,”  and  tlieir  communications  are  always  welcome  in  the 
old  country  .j  _ 


THE  LAW  ON  SELLING  UNSOUND  FRUIT. 

On  Monday  morning  last,  in  a  Court  consisting  of  Justices  Hawkins, 
Mathew,  Cave,  Grantham,  Charles,  Vaughan  Williams,  Lawrence, 
Wright,  Collins,  Bruce,  and  Kennedy,  a  considered  judgment  was  given 
in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Dennis.  The  case  had  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  an  English  and  foreign  fruit  broker  in  Covent  Garden 
Market  for  an  alleged  offence  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  in 
selling  Grenoble  Walnuts  to  a  hawker,  some  of  which  were  unfit  for 
human  food.  The  defendant  denied  liability,  on  the  ground  principally 
that  he  had  exhibited  a  printed  notice  on  his  premises  informing  all 
buyers  of  fruit  that  he  sold  on  the  express  condition  that  they  should 
sort  all  goods  bought  by  them  and  separate  the  sound  portion  from  the 
unsound.  The  case  was  tried  before  Mr.  Warry,  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  South  London  Sessions,  and  the  Chairman  left  to  the  jury  to  convict 
the  defendant  unless  he  proved  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  Walnuts 
to  be  good.  The  jury  convicted  the  defendant,  and  the  Chairman  stated 
a  case  in  which  it  was  said  that  it  was  the  practice  of  foreign  fruit 
brokers  to  sell  foreign  fruit  in  the  original  packages  without  examination 
except  by  opening  one  or  more  samples. 

Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  was  the  first  to  deliver  judgment.  He  said  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  in  this  case  could  not  be  sustained, 
because  under  the  statute  the  article  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
purchaser  must  be  an  article  liable  to  be  seized.  The  facts  of  the  case 
showed  that  the  Walnuts  were  not  sold  or  put  into  a  place  for  sale  as 
the  food  of  man,  and  so  they  did  not  constitute  an  article  liable  to  be 
seized.  A  jury  might  not  improperly  find  that  the  sound  Walnuts  only 
were  bought  and  intended  as  the  food  of  man,  and  that  the  unsound 
ones  were  not  purchased  as  the  food  of  man,  but  were  intended  for 
destruction.  Mr.  Justice  Bruce  concurred.  Justice  Charles  and  Law- 
rance  stated  that  they  agreed  with  the  judgment  to  be  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  in  favour  of  the  conviction  being  quashed. 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  said  that  in  his  opinion  there  were  four  reasons 
why  the  conviction  could  not  be  sustained  : — First,  the  Walnuts  were 
never  liable  to  be  seized,  because  defendant  never  intended  these 
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Walnuts  for  human  food  ;  secondly,  if  he  had  intended  them  for  human 
food  they  were  not  found  in  his  possession  ;  thirdly,  they  were  never 
purchased  as  good  ones  ;  and  fourthly,  if  purchased  they  were  never 
purchased  for  the  food  of  man.  Mr.  Justice  Cave  concurred. 

Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  in  dissenting,  said  that  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  notice  exhibited  by  the  appellant  did  not  relieve  him  of  the 
responsibility  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Act,  and  he  thought  that  the 
conviction  was  right  and  ought  to  be  affirmed.  The  conviction  was 
quashed,  and  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the  sale  of  unsound 
fruit  attaches  to  retail  vendors  who  dispose  of  the  produce  direct  to 
consumers. 


The  Weather  in  London. — Since  publishing  our  last  issue 
several  changes  in  the  weather  have  taken  place.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  week  it  turned  quite  mild,  Thursday  and  Friday  being  very  warm. 
On  Saturday,  however,  the  wind  veered  to  the  north-east  again,  and 
hailstorms  were  frequent  on  Sunday,  a  slight  frost  occurring  at  night. 
Monday  and  Tuesday  were  rather  cold  and  showery,  with  local  hail¬ 
storms,  but  Wednesday  opened  fine  and  milder,  though  showers  fell 
during  the  day. 

-  The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  —  In 

our  advertising  columns  we  publish  a  gratifying  list  of  subscriptions  in 
view  of  the  fifty-fifth  annual  festival  dinner  in  aid  of  this  excellent 
charity,  which  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  M^tropole  on  Thursday 
evening,  June  21st,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid, 
Bart.,  M.P.  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.,  will  be 
glad  to  acknowledge  further  contributions,  and  add  them  to  the  Chair¬ 
man’s  list. 

- The  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association. — The  annual 

dinner  of  the  members  of  this  useful  Association  took  place  at  the 
Guildhall  Tavern  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  23rd  inst.,  the  President, 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  occupying  the  chair.  About  thirty  members 
attended  and  enjoyed  the  excellent  speeches  and  music  of  the  evening. 
The  Association  numbers  146  members.  The  number  of  debts  applied 
for  during  the  past  year  was  1217,  and  the  amount  recovered  was 
£6264  53.  2d.  Of  this  sum  £2138  ISs.  9d.  was  collected  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  £1125  63.  5d.  by  its  Solicitor.  The  amount  is  the  largest 
sum  recovered  for  members  since  the  resuscitation  of  the  Association  in 
1885.  Mr.  G.  Worrell,  30,  Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  is  the  secretary,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Butcher  solicitor  to  the  Association. 

-  Birmingham  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association.  —  The 

second  annual  excursion  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  June  9th,  the 
destination  being  Alcester,  permission  having  been  obtained  from  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  to  visit  the  grounds  and  gardens  of  Ragley  Hall. 
The  head  gardener,  Mr.  Christie,  has  kindly  offered  to  conduct  the  party 
through  the  various  departments.  The  tickets  are  Ss.  6d.  each,  and 
members  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  friends.  The  party  will  leave 
Birmingham  by  the  2.15  P.M.  train,  and  immediately  on  arrival  at  Alcester 
will  go  to  Ragley,  concluding  with  a  meat  tea,  to  be  provided  at  the 
Swan  Hotel,  Alcester.  Applications  for  tickets  should  be  made  at  once 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  B.  GriflSn,  Wychbury,  Alcester  Road,  Moseley. 

- A  Fruit  Tree  Pest  in  Cornwall. — A  western  daily  con¬ 
temporary  says — “  The  fruit  growers  in  East  Cornwall  are  anxious 
concerning  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  insect  in  their  gardens,  known  by 
the  name  of  ‘  Touch-up,’  which  attacks  the  foliage  of  the  larger  trees, 
more  especially  the  Cherry  and  Plum,  thereby  reducing  the  fruit¬ 
bearing  power  of  the  tree  to  a  minimum.  The  appetite  of  this  insect 
is  remarkable,  a  few  of  them  being  quite  equal  to  the  task  of  stripping 
an  orchard  of  trees  of  every  vestige  of  leaf  within  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  How  to  get  rid  of  them  is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve  ;  mean¬ 
while,  the  insect  is  working  havoc  in  the  gardens,  to  the  great  dismay  of 
those  who  are  depending  on  the  culture  of  fruit  for  a  livelihood.  Apart 
from  the  pressure  of  the  ‘  Touch-up,’  the  prospect  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  fruit  grower,  the  small  fruit,  such  as  Gooseberries,  being 
very  abundant.  The  Apple  crop  will  not  be  so  heavy  as  last  year,  but 
if  this  insect  pest  can  be  overcome  the  Plum  and  stone  fruit  generally 
will  be  equal  to  the  bearing  of  last  year.” 


-  Early  Strawberries.— We  learn  from  a  western  daily 

contemporary  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Nicholls,  of  Tangier,  Lostwithiel,  picked 
some  ripe  Strawberries  grown  in  the  open  in  his  garden  on  Thursday,  the 
24th  inst. 

-  Gros  Maro!!  Grape. — The  Gros  Maroc  Vines  (page  413)  in  my 

vinery  are  conspicuous  for  their  robust  and  healthy  growth  and  for 
the  abundant  crops  of  fruit  they  produce,  also  for  their  freedom  from 
mildew  and  shanking.  I  have  never  known  them  suffer  from  these 
diseases.  They  are  on  their  own  roots,  not  grafted. — T.  Francis 
Rivers. 

-  Fern-leaf  Parsley. — I  saw  a  splendid  strain  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  Parsley  at  the  Bedfont  Seed  Grounds  recently.  It  is  one  of  the 
features  of  this  variety  that  whilst  the  leafage  is  so  finely  laciniated 
and  is  so  graceful  it  is  also  of  such  a  deep  green  hue,  when  a  good  stock 
is  had  as  in  the  present  case,  there  can  be  hardly  found  a  more  pleasing 
or  serviceable  Parsley. — Visitor. 

-  Death  op  Mr.  W.  C.  Brewin. — It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 

have  to  inform  you  of  the  loss  sustained  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Brewin,  of  the 
Nurseries,  Bawtry,  Yorks,  in  the  death  of  his  only  son,  W.  C.  Brewin, 
who  died  suddenly  after  five  days’  illness  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
years.  The  firm  will  be  carried  on  as  usual  under  the  same  name  of 
Brewin  &  Son. — Thomas  Youdan. 

-  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Drover,  Fareham,  inform  us  they  had  the 

honour  of  making  the  bouquet  which  was  presented  to  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Battenburg  on  the  occasion  of  opening  the 
fancy  bazaar  at  the  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth,  recently.  Mr.  W.  Drover 
was  presented  to  Her  Royal  Highness,  who  congratulated  him  on  the 
artistic  manner  displayed  in  arranging  the  bouquet. 

-  Miss  North’s  Gallery  of  Flower  Portraits  in  Kew 

Gardens  has,  says  “  Nature,”  been  reopened  to  the  public,  the  pictures 
having  undergone  a  thorough  inspection  and  varnishing,  under  the 
advice  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  A  bust  of  Miss  North 
has  been  placed  in  the  North  Gallery  at  Kew.  The  bust,  the  work  of 
Mr.  Conrad  Dressier,  has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Addington  Symonds. 

-  Papaver  umbrosum. — A  long  dense  row  of  this  brilliant 

Poppy  was  last  week  a  most  effective  object  at  Bedfont.  Seed  sown 
early  in  the  autumn  beneath  a  west  wall  give  strong  plants  to  bloom 
profusely.  This,  too,  is  the  way  to  treat  the  beautiful  Shirley  Poppies, 
of  which  we  hear  so  very  little  now,  yet  produce  flowers  of  such 
exquisite  hues.  Both  forms  of  these  Poppies  may  be  sown  in  the  spring  ; 
but  from  autumn  sowings  the  plants  being  duly  thinned,  the  bloom 
produce  is  greatly  superior  in  every  way. — D. 

-  Presentation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Iggulden.  —  On  leaving 

Marston,  after  a  residence  of  thirteen  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Iggulden  were 
the  recipients  of  gratifying  testimony  of  the  respect  in  which  they  are 
held  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  Thursday  evening  last,  at  a  concert  in 
the  Marston  Schoolroom,  the  most  important  part  of  the  proceedings 
was  the  presentation  of  a  beautifully  executed  illuminated  address, 
(containing  a  hundred  signatures),  the  work  of  Mr.  Sidney  Crees, 
together  with  a  handsome  gold  keyless  lever  watch,  bearing  the 
recipient’s  monogram  at  the  back,  with  the  inscription  inside  :  “  Pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  by  his  friends  at  Marston,  May,  1894,”  also 
of  a  chaste  silver  tea  service  to  Mrs.  Iggulden.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Harford,  who,  in  the  course 
of  an  admirable  address,  remarked,  “  A  walk  round  Marston  Gardens 
under  Mr.  Iggulden’s  guidance  has  been  a  pleasure  to  many,  for  he  likes 
to  talk  about  his  flowers  with  those  who  are  fond  of  them  and  wish  to 
know  more  about  their  culture,  and  he  is  wont  to  tell  all  he  knows 
which  will  be  most  useful  in  a  very  kind  and  pleasant  way.  Some  of 
us,  I  expect,  and  I  confess  that  I  am  one,  wish  now  that  we  had  tried 
‘  to  pick  his  brains  ’  more  cleverly  and  frequently  than  we  did  now  he 
is  leaving  Marston.  He  is  also  an  acknowledged  expert  in  the  culture 
of  fruit  trees,  and  has  been  most  successful  in  their  culture,  and,  I 
believe,  in  Bedfordshire  he  is  about  to  carry  out  a  series  of  experiments 
which  may  prove  useful  to  the  public  in  the  future.  Mr.  Iggulden  also 
illustrates  the  saying  of  the  wise  man,  ‘  that  those  who  wish  to  have 
friends  must  show  themselves  friendly.’  ”  Tne  gifts  were  appropriately 
acknowledged,  and  a  pleasant  musical  evening  spent  by  the  assemblage. 
Mr.  Iggulden  commmences  his  duties  as  manager  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford’s  Fruit  Experimental  Station  at  Ridgmount,  on  the  Woburn 
Estate,  on  the  Ist  prox.,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  will  be 
equal  to  all  that  can  be  required  of  him  in  the  practical  conduct  of  an 
extensive  undertaking  of  an  important  educational  character. 
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- MeSEMBEYANTHEMUM  CORDIFOLIUM  VAEIEOATUM. — “  E.  K.” 

observes  : — “  What’s  in  a  name  1  Surely  in  this  a  stumblingblock  over 
which  many  persons  trip.  ‘  Miss  who  ?  Please  say  it  again,’  a  visitor  asked 
when  looking  at  the  carpet  beds.  Unfortunate  plant,  thou  canst  not 
be  mentioned  without  thy  whole  character  being  exposed  in  that  Latin 
conglomeration.  We  cannot  call  thee  miss,  nor  mess,  nor  shalt  thou 
usurp  the  title  of  mum.  Unhappy  child  of  Nature  ;  better  for  us 
hadst  thou  never  been  born.” 

-  Nemesia  Strumosa  Suttoni. — An  interesting  fact  in  relation 

to  the  hardiness  of  this  most  beautiful  annual  was  mentioned  to  me  at 
the  Temple  Show.  Speaking  of  what  harm  had  been  done  in  his  locality 
by  the  frosts,  Mr.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  said,  “  Singularly  a  big  breadth 
of  the  Nemesia  which  I  had  just  previously  planted  out  is  absolutely 
uninjured.”  That  is  so  much  the  more  interesting,  because  this  annual 
comes  to  us  from  the  Cape,  though  possibly  from  elevated  regions. — D. 

-  Frosted  Eunner  Beans. — I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the 

fortune  generally  of  all  who  sowed  their  Runner  Beans  rather  too  early, 
but  I  observed  at  the  Richmond  allotments  few  that  were  above  ground 
before  the  frost  but  had  their  cotyledons  destroyed,  whilst  the  lower 
portions  of  the  stems  remained  unharmed.  A  plant  carefully  lifted 
showed  the  base  buds  on  each  side  had  already  begun  to  push  growth. 
Thus  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  in  a  few  days  the  harm  done 
by  the  frost  may  be  dissipated  by  the  strong  growths  now  taking 
place. — D. 

- Shirley  and  District  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’ 

Association. — The  monthly  meeting  of  above  Society  was  held  on 
Monday,  the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.,  presiding.  An 
interesting  and  instructive  discussion  on  “  Insects  Injurious  to  Garden 
Crops”  was  opened  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wilcox,  gardener  to  Col.  W.  S.  Sinkins, 
Aldermoor.  Mr.  Wilcox  illustrated  his  remarks  with  a  large  collection 
of  insects,  and  the  best  methods  of  minimising  their  ravages  were  freely 
discussed.  Mr.  Wilcox  stated  that  he  had  a  most  promising  crop  of 
Gooseberries  ruined  by  ants,  which  swarmed  up  the  bushes  and  destroyed 
the  organs  of  the  flowers,  causing  the  fruit  to  shrivel  and  fall  off.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  lecturer.  Several  new 
members  were  elected,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  subject  for  June 
would  be  a  lecture  by  Mr,  W,  F,  Perkins,  Portswood,  on  “  The  Composition 
of  Chemical  Manures,  and  the  Limit  to  Their  Economical  Use  in  the 
Garden.” 

-  Forestry.  —  Mr.  W.  R.  Fisher  writes  to  “The  Times” 

deploring  the  condition  of  forestry  in  this  country.  He  says  ; — “We 
have  scarcely  any  professional  foresters  in  the  British  Isles  capable  of 
managing  a  forest  of  5000  acres,  while  numbers  of  amateurs,  whose 
opinions  are  devoid  of  authority,  are  always  ready  with  advice  about 
forest  management.  Things  are  managed  differently  abroad.  In  France 
the  men  charged  with  the  control  of  the  State  and  Communal  forests, 
after  receiving  a  good  general  education,  spend  two  years  at  the 
Agricultural  Institute  of  France,  and  are  then  selected  from  the  first 
dozen  men  out  of  about  200,  who  qualify  annually  for  certificates. 
They  then  study  for  two  years  at  the  State  Forest  School  of  Nancy, 
and  in  the  State  forests  of  the  North  of  France  and  in  the  Vosges 
and  Jura  mountains,  before  they  obtain  charge  of  any  forests  in  France 
or  its  colonies.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen  forest  schools  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  the  Esterhazy  family  actually  maintain  a  forest  school 
of  their  own,  where  they  train  the  numerous  foresters  required  for  their 
vast  forest  property.  Italy,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Holland  also  maintain 
national  forest  schools.  This  consensus  of  opinion  in  Europe  in  favour 
of  professional  forest  training  should  convince  us  as  to  its  necessity,  and 
the  more  so  that  foreign  forest  officers  who  have  seen  English  forests 
can  only  wonder  at  their  extraordinary  condition  and  treatment. 
Worse  than  this,  if  our  colonies  wish  to  secure  foresters,  they  must 
perforce  go  to  France  or  Germany,  as  they  have  done  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Natal,  and  Cyprus.  The  Indian  Government,  which  gets  a 
large  revenue  from  its  forests  and  appreciates  their  climatic  value,  and 
the  great  material  assistance  they  afford  to  agriculture,  has  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  arranged  for  the  suitable  training  of  its  foresters^ 
both  in  England  and  in  India.  The  candidates  for  the  Indian  Forest 
Service  who  are  selected  at  home  spend  about  six  months  of  their  two 
and  three-quarter  years’  training  in  Continental  forests,  as  there  are  no 
suitable  forests  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  they  could  learn  their 
professional  duties,  nor  are  sufficient  steps  being  taken  to  secure  such 
areas  of  instructive  forests  for  the  future,  although  no  country  is  more 
favourably  situated  than  our  own  for  vigorous  forest  growth.  I  am  just 
now  obliged  to  send  a  young  Englishman,  selected  for  the  forest  service 
in  Mysore,  to  Switzerland  to  learn  practic.al  forestry.” 


-  The  Kew  Bulletin. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  “  The 

Kew  Bulletin  ”  for  May,  which  as  usual  contains  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  There  are  articles  on  the  “  Flora  of  Aldabra  Islands,”  “  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Coca  in  India,”  “  Sugar-cane  Disease,”  “New  Orchids,”  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Progress  in  Jamaica,”  “  Coffee  Cultivation  in  Angola,”  and 
some  miscellaneous  notes,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  four 
paragraphs. 

-  Lathyrus  tubeeosus  tubers. — The  Museum  of  the  Royal 

Gardens,  Kew,  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  of  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  for  a  good  sample  of  the  tuberous  roots  of  Lathyrus 
tuberosus,  L.,  a  leguminous  plant  found  in  cornfields  in  several  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  this  country  in  the  county  of  Essex.  The  sample  was 
accompanied  by  a  memorandum  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Barenburg  of  Arnheim, 
Holland,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are  derived.  The  plant 
thrives  well  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  the  greater  part  of  France, 
In  Holland  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Guelder,  Utrecht, 
Overysel,  and  Zealand,  in  the  first  three  of  which  it  grows  wild,  and  the 
farmers  do  their  utmost  to  extirpate  it  in  consequence  of  its  being  very 
injurious  to  Wheat  and  Rye  crops,  exhausting  the  soil  and  clinging  in 
its  growth  to  the  haulms.  It  is  often  so  abundant  as  to  make  the  corn¬ 
fields  quite  bright  with  its  flowers.  In  Zealand  the  plant  is  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  the  tuberous  roots,  either  by  leaving  the  smaller  ones  in 
the  ground,  when  the  larger  ones  are  being  dug  up  in  the  autumn,  or  by 
sowing  the  seeds  saved  in  March.  The  fresh  tubers  are  outwardly  of  a 
blackish  colour,  and  inwardly  of  a  whitish  fleshy  texture.  When  cooked 
they  are  said  to  be  very  wholesome  food,  and  to  have  a  flavour  similar 
to  a  Chestnut.  To  prepare  them  for  food  they  should  be  first  put  into  a 
bucket  filled  with  water  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  wood  to  remove  the 
clay  or  soil  and  loosen  the  skin.  They  are  then  ready  for  boiling  with 
the  skin  on  in  water  ;  a  handful  of  salt  should  be  added  to  a  quantity 
contained  in  an  average  sized  pot.  They  require  boiling  for  two  hours 
or  more,  and  when  ready  they  are  peeled  and  eaten  with  a  little  butter. 
In  France,  children  of  the  lower  class  eat  the  raw  tubers,  simply  re¬ 
moving  the  skin  before  doing  so. 

-  Plants  in  Tropical  Africa. — The  Germans  are  very  active 

in  collecting  plants  in  tropical  Africa,  and  the  Herbarium  has  received 
considerable  additions  from  these  sources.  Among  them  a  set  of  about 
1000  species  collected  by  Mr.  C.  Holst,  in  the  Usambra  country,  in  East 
Africa,  situated  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Pemba  Island.  This 
collection  was  acquired  by  purchase,  and  contains  a  large  tiumber  of 
new  species,  especially  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Noteworthy  among  the  new 
herbaceous  plants  are  some  new  species  of  Streptocarpus.  From  the 
Cameroons  we  have  a  collection,  also  rich  in  novelties,  collected  by 
Dr.  Preuss,  and  presented  by  Dr.  A.  Engler,  the  Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Berlin.  There  are  several  new  genera,  including  a 
remarkable  one  belonging  to  the  Aurantiaceae. 

-  Presentation  to  the  Library  at  Kew.— Miss  Catherine 

Sharpe  of  the  Grove,  Hampstead,  has  presented  a  copy  of  the  thirteenth 
edition  of  Linnaeus’s  “  Systema  Naturae.”  This  is  not  the  genuine 
corrected  thirteenth  edition,  edited  by  Gmelin,  but  one  printed  at  Vienna 
in  1770,  and  a  mere  copy  of  the  twelfth.  It  is  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  so-called  third  edition  of  Linnaeus’s  “  Species  Plantarum,”  also 
printed  at  Vienna. 

- Artificial  Production  of  Mushroom  Spawn. — In  an 

interesting  pamphlet,  entit’ed  “  Sur  un  noveau  proc6d6  de  culture  do 
Champignon  de  couche,”  MM.  J.  Costantin  and  L.  Matruchot  describe  a 
method,  first  published  by  them  in  the  “  Comptes  rendus,”  for  July  3rd, 
1893,  by  which  the  spawn  of  the  edible  Mushroom  can  be  produced  in  a 
state  of  purity  wholesale.  The  pure  spores  are  collected  and  sown  in  a 
special  sterilised  nutrient  solution,  where  they  germinate  and  form  a 
pure  white  mycelium  arranged  in  strands.  This  mycelium  is  placed  on 
sterilised  manure,  where  it  grows  abundantly  for  gome  weeks.  At  this 
stage  it  has  the  appearance  and  odour  characteristic  of  natural  spawn, 
and  when  placed  in  a  Mushroom  bed  grows  and  produces  Mushrooms 
normally.  I.  The  Production  of  a  Pure  Spawn  or  Mycelium. — At 
present  cultivated  Mushrooms  are  subject  to  several  diseases,  the  germs 
of  which  are  introduced  along  with  the  spawn.  II.  Choice  of  Varieties. 
— Certain  varieties,  especially  the  one  having  the  cap  entirely  white, 
are  most  esteemed  in  the  market.  By  the  method  described,  it  is 
practicable  to  perpetuate  any  desired  variety  in  a  pure  state,  a  condition 
not  possible  by  any  other  means.  III.  Permanent  Production  of  Spawn. 
— At  present  the  production  of  spawn  is  intermittent;  by  the  culture 
process  spawn  can  be  produced  throughout  the  year,  which  is  an 
obvious  advantage.  The  authorities  hope  to  apply  the  same  method 
to  the  cultivation  of  other  edible  species,  as  the  Boletus  and  Morel. 
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-  Dianthus  CALLizONtrs. — This  beautiful  Pink,  which,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  was  illustrated  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  some  months 
since,  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  rose  colour, 
relieved  by  a  conspicuous  zone  in  the  centre.  The  plant  is  strong  in 
growth,  and  likes  a  well-drained  rich  soil. — Visitor. 

-  Tea  Growing  in  India. — Tea  growing  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  and  rapidly  increasing  industry  in  India  and  Ceylon.  The 
Indian  crop  for  1893  was  the  largest  ever  produced  there,  exceeding  by 
twelve  million  pounds  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  total  crop  of 
Ceylon  was  larger  by  eight  million  pounds  than  that  of  1892,  the  com¬ 
bined  crops  supplying  an  increase  of  twenty  million  pounds  over  any 
previous  crop. 

-  A  Picturesque  Kailway  Embankment.  —  “  E.  D.  S.” 

writes  ; — “  I  have  never  seen  a  prettier  sight  than  is  now  presented  by 
a  stretch  of  railway  embankment  not  many  hundred  yards  from  the 
Gravesend  station  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company  when 
approaching  from  Northflest.  It  is  not,  however,  the  railway  traveller 
who  can  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  bank  in  question  but  the  on-looker  from 
the  bridge  in  Lennox  Road.  There  can  be  seen  on  the  bank  facing  the 
south  a  mass  of  Valerian  in  bloom,  pink  and  red  shades  of  this  beautiful 
wild  flower  making  a  most  effective  display,  which  will  more  or  less 
continue  all  the  summer.  There  is  said  to  be  a  white  variety,  but  this  I 
have  not  seen.  Your  esteemed  correspondent  ‘J.  R.  S.  C.’  who  is 
acquainted  with  this  spot,  and  others  worth  seeing  for  miles  around,  will 
doubtless  know  whether  there  is  a  white  variety  or  not.  I  may  say  I 
was  much  interested  in  this  flower  in  the  autumn  when  the  last  few 
heads  of  bloom  were  appearing,  but  could  not  find  its  name  until 
I  read  an  interesting  article  by  ‘  J.  R.  S.  C.’  in  a  local  publication, 
entitled  ‘  Wild  Flowers  around  Gravesend.’  Between  Lennox  Road 
and  the  station  another  bridge  crosses  the  line,  and  from  that  a  further 
stretch  of  embankment  can  be  viewed,  where  overhanging  bushes  of 
white  Hawthorn  make  a  rich  contrast  with  the  coloured  Valerian.  The 
Valerian  loves  the  sunshine,  as  upon  the  northern  embankment  little 
is  to  be  seen.  It  seems  to  revel  in  the  chalk,  but  I  think  it  will 
grow  without  it,  as  I  once  saw  a  splendid  clump  in  flower  in  South 
Yorkshire.” 

-  Cabbages. — This  is  most  emphatically  the  season  of  the 

Cabbage.  Generally  we  have  few  hardy  vegetables  that  are  at  this  time 
of  the  year  so  plentiful,  so  easily  obtained,  and  so  useful.  Butin  spite  of 
the  great  numbers  of  varieties  in  commerce  it  is  most  evident  that  we 
have  far  too  many  coarse  late  varieties,  which  it  would  be  better 
for  gardening  did  they  disappear  altogether.  If  we  could  reduce  our 
stocks  to  some  half  dozen,  and  those  only  that  were  of  smallish  or 
medium  size,  carrying  very  little  superfluous  leafage,  and  having  solid^ 
neat,  compact  hearts,  how  great  would  be  the  gain.  A  few  days  since, 
looking  over  the  allotments  at  Richmond,  1  found  out  of  probably  150 
beds  or  plots  of  Cabbages  only  one  really  good  stock.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  Rainham  or  Early  Offenheim,  but  whatever  it  was,  a  better  Cabbage 
for  hearting  in  and  of  good  medium  size  could  not  have  been  found. 
Whilst  many  had  little  better  than  clusters  of  leaves  to  cut,  these  firm 
solid  hearts  must  have  been  delicious  when  cooked.  In  one  case  a 
breadth  of  Cabbage  of  a  very  coarse  leafy  kind  was  shown  me  as  E Ham’s 
Early.  The  grower  had  been  shamefully  deceived,  and  I  fear  many 
others  had  been  so  likewise.  If  private  gardeners,  and  especially  market 
gardeners,  can  get  so  well  served,  why  not  allotment  holders  ?  If  we 
could  always  secure  a  correct  stock  of  Ellam’s  Early,  Early  Gem,  Little 
Pixie,  Early  York,  Early  Rainham,  or  Early  Offenheim,  some  large,  and 
all  fairly  early,  we  should  want  none  others.  Just  now  at  the  shops 
what  are  being  sold  as  Cabbages  are  not  much  better  than  clusters  of 
coarse  leaves.  I  saw  some  good  Ellam’s  on  sale  a  short  time  since, 
but  presumably  all  those  have  been  cleared  off.  It  is  no  credit  to  our 
Cabbage  raisers  that  we  have  not  an  abundance  of  good  hearts  at  the 
end  of  May. — A.  D. 

-  Royal  Meteorological  Society.— The  monthly  meeting 

of  this  Society  was  held  recently  at  Westminster,  Mr.  R.  Inwards 
F.R.A.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  Ellis,  F.R  S.,  read  a  paper 
“  On  the  Relative  Frequency  of  Different  Velocities  of  Wind,”  in  which 
he  discussed  the  anemometer  records  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory  for 
the  five  years  1888- 1892,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  the  wind  blew  with  each  of  the  different  hourly 
velocities  experienced  during  the  period.  The  results  of  this  discussion 
show  that  the  wind  blew  for  the  greatest  number  of  hours  with 
the  hourly  velocities  of  ten  and  eleven  miles.  Mr.  W.  Marriott, 
F.R.Met.Soc.,  gave  an  account  of  a  series  of  observations  on  the 


“  Audibility  of  ‘  Big  Ben,’  at  West  Norwood,”  which  he  had  carried  on 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  Clock  Tower  at  Westminster  is  five  and 
a  half  miles  distant  from  the  point  of  observation  in  a  north-by-west 
direction.  The  large  bell  “  Big  Ben  ”  was  designed  by  Lord  Grimthorpe, 
and  was  cast  in  1858  ;  its  weight  is  about  14  tons.  It  is  9  feet  5^  inches 
in  diameter,  and  9J  inches  in  thickness,  its  tone  being  E.  The  obser¬ 
vations  were  976  in  number,  and  were  made  at  the  hours  of  9  A.M.  and 
9  P.M.  The  bell  could  be  heard  more  frequently  in  the  evening  than  in 
the  morning,  and  on  Sundays  it  was  more  frequently  audible  than  on 
week  days.  The  direction  of  the  wind  most  fa'  ourable  for  hearing 
“  Big  Ben  ”  was  between  west  and  north.  The  observations  were  also 
discussed  in  relation  to  temperature,  moisture,  cloud,  and  barometric 
pressure.  A  paper  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Moore  was  also  read  on  “  Earth 
Temperatures  at  Crankbourne,  Isle  of  Man,  1880-1889.” 

-  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Egypt.— Prof.  W.  C.  Mackenzie  of  the 

College  of  Agriculture,  Ghizeh,  has  sent  “  Nature  ”  some  interesting 
information  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  Egypt. 
It  appears  that  the  natives  of  Upper  Egypt,  from  Keneh  to  Esneh,  are 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  substance  called  “  tail,”  from  the  hills  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  to  manure  their  fields,  especially  the  Maize 
crop.  That  this  was  done  seems  to  have  been  well  enough  known  to 
many  people  in  the  habit  of  spending  some  time  there,  but  beyond  a 
casual  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  “  tali  ”  was  used  as  a  manure,  no 
further  interest  seems  to  have  been  taken.  What  the  valuable  ingre¬ 
dient  was,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known,  and  the  name  “  tafl  ”  was 
used  indiscriminately  for  clay  for  pottery  and  clay  for  manure.  Analyses 
of  several  samples  of  this  substance  showed,  however,  that  they  contained 
nitrate  of  soda  from  2  per  cent,  to  18  5,  mixed  with  varying  proportions 
of  chloride  and  sulphate,  as  well  as  calcium  carbonate  and  clay.  Further 
examinations  of  other  samples  did  not  show  such  a  high  percentage,  the 
richest  containing  only  4  per  cent.  Prof,  Mackenzie  visited  the  deposit 
in  the  hills  east  from  Luxor,  and  some  eight  miles  distant  from  the  town 
across  the  desert,  and  there  found  the  “  tafl  ”  right  on  the  face  of  a 
limestone  hill,  apparently  cropping  out  of  the  rock.  Samples  taken  at 
different  heights  gave  percentages  varying  from  2  to  9  5  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  On  sending  in  a  report  about  this  nitrate,  Nubar  Pasha,  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  arranged  to  send  up  Mr.  E.  A.  Floyer  and  Prof. 
Sickenberger  to  investigate  the  whole  question,  and  endeavour  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  quantity.  The  investigation  will  no  doubt  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  origin  of  this  curious  occurrence  of  nitrate. 

-  Leaves  of  Trees  as  Fodder. — The  United  States  Consul 

at  Chemnitz,  in  a  recent  report,  describes  the  experiments  made  by 
farmers  on  the  Continent  last  year  to  feed  their  cattle  on  the  leaves  of 
trees.  The  French,  he  says,  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  movement. 
They  recommend  exclusively  the  leaves  of  the  Hazel,  Aspen,  Ash,  Elm, 
and  Willow.  The  leaves,  after  being  gathered,  are  spread  on  the  barn 
floor  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  and  are  turned  once  a  day.  They 
dry  in  from  tnree  to  five  days,  according  to  the  weather.  When  dry 
they  are  piled  up  ready  for  use.  It  is  profitable  to  prepare  each  day’s 
supply  twenty-four  hours  beforehand.  There  is  mixed  with  the  leaves 
to  be  served  each  day  a  small  amount  of  chopped  Turnips,  leaving 
the  whole  to  ferment.  Just  before  feeding,  Clover,  hay,  or  Lucerne  is 
sometimes  added.  This  food  has  been  found  especially  good  for  milch 
cows.  Young  shoots  and  branches  of  trees,  with  their  new  leaves,  are 
picked  off  every  five  years  and  fed  to  sheep.  These  animals  are  very 
fond  of  the  Aspen,  because  of  its  resinous  and  sweet  buds.  Willow 
leaves  and  bark  mixed  with  oats  are  regarded  as  a  very  pleasant,  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  strengthening  food  for  horses.  It  is  not  good  to  feed  the 
leaves  green  ;  in  fact  the  cattle  prefer  them  dried.  Again,  they  should 
be  served  only  with  other  fodder.  When  the  leaves  are  young  they  con¬ 
tain  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen.  As  the  season  advances  this  grows 
less,  as  do  also  their  nourishing  properties.  It  is  said  that  J uly  and 
August,  when  the  leaves  are  full  grown,  is  the  best  time  for  harvesting 
them.  Experiments  were  made  with  Potato  leaves,  but  the  results  were 
unsatisfactory.  They  should  be  used  only  in  times  of  greatest  scarcity, 
and  only  then  to  save  the  live  stock.  The  Potatoes  deprived  of  their 
leaves  suffer  much  more  than  is  made  up  by  their  leaf  value  for  fodder. 
The  Consul,  according  to  “  The  Times,”  concludes  : — "All  this  trouble 
in  Europe  is  taken  to  find  substitutes  and  to  save  cattle,  and  yet 
2,000,000,000  bushels  of  the  best  food  for  man  and  beast  burden  the  granaries 
and  barns  of  the  United  States.  Why  do  not  the  European  farmers  take 
our  Maize?  It  is  infinitely  better  than  their  best  substitute,  is  one-third 
as  dear  as  Rye  or  Wheat,  and,  in  the  testimony  of  their  own  chemists, 
almost  as  nutritious  ;  though  twice  as  dear  as  Potatoes,  it  is  more  than 
four  times  as  nutritious.” 
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PLANTS  FOR  HOUSE  DECORATION. 

{Concluded f  rom  page  380.) 

Methods  of  Culture,  Preparation,  and  Arrangement. 

For  the  successful  culture  of  the  plants  enumerated  in  the  previous 
instalment  on  the  above-mentioned  page  houses  will  be  required.  One 
structure  should  be  for  the  hardier  plants,  an  intermediate  house,  a 
propagating  pit,  and  a  stove  for  those  kinds  that  need  heat  and 
moisture.  For  a  start  suitable  plants  should  be  purchased  from  a 
nurseryman,  and  after  this  an  energetic  man  will,  if  he  has  the  con¬ 
venience  above  mentioned,  manage  to  maintain  a  stock,  also  mate¬ 
rially  increase  most  of  the  plants  enumerated.  Palms  are  sometimes 
raised  from  seed  by  gardeners,  and  many  of  the  commoner  kinds 
germinate  freely  when  sown  in  pans  containing  soil,  and  plunged  in 
a  bottom  heat  of  from  80°  to  85°.  Still,  I  think  the  raising  of  Palms 
ia  best  left  in  the  hands  of  those  persons  who  make  a  speciality  of 
them,  and  from  whom  it  will  be  advisable  to  obtain  what  is  wanted. 


FIG.  60. — ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM  VAR.  NOBILIU8.  (See  page  423.) 


With  regard  to  Dracmnas  there  is  no  difficulty  in  increasing  the  stock  of 
most  varieties,  for  in  repotting  a  plant  there  will  generally  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  soil  one  or  more  “  toes  ” — thick  roots.  If  these  are  taken 
ofiE  with  a  sharp  knife,  put  into  small  pots  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf 
mould,  and  sand,  and  plunged  into  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  they  will  soon 
begin  to  grow,  and  are  not  long  in  making  useful  plants.  If  a  plant  has 
become  rather  tall,  and  a  shorter  one  is  required,  the  best  way  is  to  notch 
the  stem  around  under  the  leaves,  split  a  3-inch  pot,  and  then  place  a 
stake  by  the  side  of  the  plant,  and  put  the  split  pot  around  the  notched 
stem,  tying  to  the  stake  to  keep  it  in  position.  Fill  it  with  a  mixture  of 
sphagnum  moss,  peat,  and  sand,  place  in  the  propagating  pit,  and  if 
kept  moist  it  will  soon  emit  roots  from  the  cut  part.  When  it  has  filled 
the  pot  with  roots  cut  the  stem,  then  there  ia  a  plant  ready  for  a  shift 
into  a  larger  size  pot,  and  with  foliage  right  down  to  the  soil.  The  old 
stem  if  left  in  heat  will  produce  several  shoots,  and  if  these  are  taken  oil 
with  a  heel  they  readily  root.  Some  persons  notch  the  stem  and 
tie  sphagnum  moss  around  the  wound,  keeping  well  syringed,  and  when 
roots  are  emitted  through  the  moss  cut  off  and  place  in  a  pot. 

Ficus  elasticus  is  easily  propagated,  the  tops  or  side  shoots  rooting 
in  a  brisk  bottom  heat ;  but  where  large  numbers  are  required  it  is 
usual  to  take  plants  with  stems  of  medium  size,  and  cut  into  short 
pieces,  each  with  an  eye.  These  pieces  are  put  in  pots  and  plunged 
in  a  brisk  heat,  when  each  one  will  make  a  plant.  It  is  done  in 
much  the  same  way  as  propagating  Vines  from  eyes.  Curculigos  are 
propagated  from  offsets,  and  Crotons  by  cuttings  at  almost  any  time 


of  the  year.  The  latter  can  also  be  perpetuated  by  notching  around 
the  stem  and  tying  sphagnum  moss,  or  a  split  pot  as  recommended  for 
Dracmnas.  Cyperus  alternifolius  is  propagated  by  division,  or  by 
taking  the  ripe  leaves,  and  placing  them  in  a  pan  of  water  in  a  warm 
house.  Pandanus  Veitchi  when  it  grows  to  a  fair  size  produces  offsets, 
which  can  be  removed  and  easily  rooted  in  heat.  Aspidistras  are 
usually  increased  by  division,  and  Grevillea  lobusta,  Aralias,  and 
Acacias  from  seeds.  Where  Ferns  are  extensively  grown  in  variety 
it  is  no  trouble  to  maintain  a  sufficient  supply  by  taking  care  of  the 
stray  seedlings  that  come  up.  Some  kinds  are  more  difficult  to 
raise  from  spores,  and  may  be  increased  by  division.  Asplenium 
bulbiferum,  a  most  useful  Fern,  can  be  had  in  almost  any  numbers 
by  pegging  down  the  ripened  fronds  in  a  pan.  If  this  plan  is  adopted 
hundreds  of  young  Ferns  will  soon  be  forthcoming.  Gloxinias,  Begonias,, 
and  Cyclamens  are  all  easily  raised  from  seed  where  heat  is  at  com¬ 
mand,  and  these  may  be  flowered  for  the  first  season  in  small  pots. 
The  stove  is  also  the  home  of  Caladiums,  Acalyphas,  Eucharis, 
Pancratiums,  Marantas,  and  Alocasias,  and  when  used  for  the 
decoration  of  the  rooms  or  tables  these  plants  should  not  be 
kept  in  the  dry  and  cooler  atmosphere  too  long. 

There  are  many  systems  of  growing  Chrysanthemums  and 
innumerable  varieties.  The  Japanese  and  reflexed  blooms  are, 
I  think,  the  best  to  grow  for  decorative  purposes,  as  most  of 
the  incurved  kinds  give  poor  results,  being  too  tall  for  arranging 
in  the  house.  I  usually  commence  to  insert  my  cuttings  in 
December  and  continue  taking  some  up  to  April,  the  latter 
coming  in  especially  useful.  Three  or  four  cuttings  are  placed 
in  a  3-inch  pot,  and  I  use  a  compost  of  two  parts  sifted  loam, 
one  part  leaf  mould  and  one  part  sand,  to  which  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  ash  is  added  if  procurable,  I  like  to  have  a  frame  in 
an  intermediate  house  for  the  cuttings,  as  when  put  in  a  frame 
they  seldom  flag,  and  soon  root.  When  rooted  they  are  placed 
singly  in  3-inch  pots  and  returned  to  the  frame  for  a  few  days 
until  a  fresh  start  is  made,  when  I  put  them  in  a  cool  house 
from  which  frost  can  be  excluded.  As  soon  as  they  have  filled 
these  pots  with  roots  they  should  be  shifted  into  5-inch  pots, 
using  three  parts  fibrous  loam  to  one  of  sand  and  crushed 
oyster  shells. 

Immediately  the  weather  is  favourable  I  place  them  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  on  fine  days  the  lights  are  lifted  off  for  a  few 
hours,  and  except  in  case  of  frost  air  should  be  left  on  at 
night.  Here,  in  Torquay,  we  can  usually  stand  our  plants  in 
the  open  early  in  April,  but  in  most  places  it  would  not  be 
advisable  until  May.  About  the  last  week  in  May  I  go  over 
the  plants  and  pick  out  a  number  of  varieties  that  I  know  if 
grown  on  the  single-stem  system  with  three  or  four  flowers 
on  each,  do  not  grow  more  than  from  4  to  6  feet  in  height. 
These  I  repot,  using  good  fibrous  loam,  a  little  half-inch  bone, 
charcoal,  and  soot,  and  remove  to  their  summer  quarters.  The 
others  are  kept  rather  dry  for  a  week,  and  then  cut  down  from 
4  to  6  inches  from  the  pot.  When  the  shoots  have  made  a 
start  these  are  reduced  to  three  or  five  on  each  plant,  and  the 
latter  repotted  in  same  compost  as  the  others.  About  the  middle 
of  July  I  examine  the  plants  and  select  those  I  want  for  late 
work.  These  are  pinched  and  are  then  allowed  to  grow,  the 
others  are  staked.  About  the  middle  of  August  they  commence 
to  show  their  crown  buds,  which  should  be  taken  if  dwarf 
plants  with  large  flowers  are  required.  At  the  end  of  September 
all,  except  the  late  plants,  are  taken  under  glass,  keeping  the 
late  ones  in  a  sheltered  position  and  outdoors  as  long  as  possible. 

I  never  allow  a  plant,  either  early  or  late,  to  stay  outdoors 
after  the  buds  commence  to  show  colour.  By  treating  the 
plants  as  I  have  stated,  I  am  able  to  arrange  effective  groups, 
and  the  plants  range  from  about  to  6  feet  in  height  accord¬ 
ing  to  variety.  Manures  must  be  used  after  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  and  the 
foliage  kept  in  good  condition,  which  is  very  essential  for  decorative 
purposes.  Almost  any  kind  of  manure  will  do  for  a  change,  and 
weak  and  often  should  be  the  rule.  I  always  discontinue  the  use  of 
stimulants  after  the  buds  are  showing  colour,  as  I  believe  the  blooms 
retain  their  freshness  of  colour  much  longer  by  this  means,  and  are  not 
so  given  to  damping. 

I  only  advise  growing  a  limited  number  of  varieties  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  that  are  known  to  be  good  for  this  purpose,  and  which 
prolong  the  period  of  flowering  as  much  as  possible.  For  early  blooms 
Madame  Desgrange,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  Madame  G.  Grunerwald,  stopped 
early  in  April,  will  come  into  flower  in  June,  and  by  stopping  later 
plants  these  varieties  will  last  until  such  kinds  as  Madame  Lacroix,  C.  E. 
Shfa,  VV.  Holmes,  and  Lady  Selborne  are  in  bloom,  which  will  form  a 
succession  until  the  midseason  varieties  are  ready.  For  late  purposes 
the  following  will  be  found  indispensable — Admiral  Sir  Thos.  Symons 
(single).  The  Virgin  (single),  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  Boule  de  Neige,  Lady 
Lawrence,  Kate  Mursell,  Boule  d’Or,  and  Julie  Lagravere. 

Carnations  may  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year  round.  Primulas, 
Salvias,  Mignonette,  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  all  well  known  useful 
p’ants.  and  require  no  further  mention  here.  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons, 
Arum  Lilies,  Roman  and  other  Hyacinths,  Cytisus,  Deutzias,  Spirma?, 
Marguerites,  and  winter  flowering  Begonias,  with  forcing  and  being 
retarded,  may  be  spread  over  a  long  period. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  I  can  say  but  little,  as  different 
places  will  require  various  styles,  but  one  thing  I  will  advise  is  never  to 
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crowd  the  plants.  Let  each  be  seen  distinctly,  for  plants  ever  so  well 
grown  lose  their  effect  when  overcrowded.  In  conclusion  I  will  add 
that  the  decoration  of  the  house  in  many  places  is  one  that  will  bring 
out  all  the  abilities  of  a  gardener,  especially  if  he  has  a  limited  stock. 
Of  course,  where  every  convenience  in  the  way  of  labour  and  room  is  at 
hand,  his  task  will  not  be  so  arduous. — Perennial. 


ADIANTUM  CLJ^SIANUM. 

A  PLANT  of  this  charming  new  Adiantum  from  South  America  was 
exhibited  by  MM.  Linden,  Brussels,  at  the  Temple  Show  last  week, 
and  being  quite  distinct  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  it  by 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  fronds, 


proved  most  injurious  to  Potatoes,  Runner  and  Kidney  Beans,  and  what 
few  Vegetable  Marrow  and  Tomato  plants  there  were  planted  or  exposed. 
It  is  the  Strawberries,  though,  that  have  suffered  most.  They  were 
remarkably  promising,  but  most  of  the  flowers  open  and  opening,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  exposed  fruit  in  various  sizes  are  all  black. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  have  also  been  damaged,  but  the  Pears  seem 
uninjured,  and  promise  to  be  an  enormous  crop.  Apples  set  badly,  and 
were  shattering  off  wholesale  before  the  frosts,  and  1  fail  to  see  much 
difference  since.  Plums  are  apparently  uninjured,  and  where  they 
flowered  early  the  crops  are  very  heavy. — W.  Igqulden,  Somerset, 

“  Look  out  for  a  hailstorm  about  the  22nd  of  May,  and  be  sure  of  a 
smart  frost  succeeding  it.”  This  was  a  weather  note  given  to  me  the 
first  spring  I  spent  in  Ireland,  and  many  springs  that  have  since  come 
and  gone  have  borne  witness  to  the  soundness  of  that  advice.  How 


as  depicted  in  the  engraving  Cfig.  70),  are  rather  short,  the  plant  having 
apparently  a  dwarf  habit,  but  they  are  very  attractive.  The  ground 
colour  is  a  pale  green,  blotched  and  radiated  with  white.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Fern,  and  one  which  in  due  course  will  probably  become  popular. 


THE  RECENT  SEVERE  WEATHER  AND  GARDEN 

CROPS. 

On  the  19th  inst.  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  a  piercing  north¬ 
easterly  wind  prevailing,  with  hail  and  snow  storms.  On  the  morning 
of  the  20th  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  stood  at  25°,  or  7°  of  frost. 
We  also  registered  7°  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  which  has  done  a  good 
deal  of  damage  to  the  crops  of  Potatoes,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  Kidney 
Beans.  Many  acres  which  a  few  days  ago  looked  so  promising  are 
now  a  blackened  mass  with  the  frost.  This  will  be  a  great  loss  to 
the  market  gardeners.  The  early  Strawberries  have  suffered  very 
much,  all  the  best  fruit  being  spoiled. — G.  R.  Allis,  Old  Warden 
Parli,  Biggleswade.  _ 

On  the  mornings  of  May  20th  and  21st  very  destructive  frosts  were 
experienced  hereabouta  In  several  places  5°  were  registered,  and  this 


often  does  departing  winter,  “  Who  often  takes  leave,  yet  is  loth  to 
depart,”  turn  round  and  have  another  angry  snap  at  us  I  It  appears  to 
be  the  rule,  and  this  spring  is  not  an  exception.  On  the  20th  we  had  a 
suspicion  of  snow  in  the  morning,  a  rattling  hail  shower  in  the  evening, 
with  4:°  of  frost  at  night.  Here  Strawberry  blossom  in  the  critical  stage 
is  rendered  abortive,  although  a  good  portion  is  comparatively  safe, 
some  being  set,  and  a  quota  yet  undeveloped.  Potatoes  in  the  garden 
were  just  nipped;  but  a  “tale  of  woe”  comes  from  the  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood,  some  are  reported  to  be  killed  outright. 

Four  degrees  of  frost  here  means  more  inland.  Mr.  Bedford  writes 
me  from  Straffan,  Kildare,  “  Frost  here  on  Monday  morning  (21st). 
Everything  tender  cut  to  the  ground;  Strawberry  crop  is  clean  wiped 
out,  as  the  plants  were  in  full  bloom.” — E.  K.,  DuMin. 


Just  a  line  as  to  the  state  of  the  weather  here.  We  have  had 
some  cold  north-easterly  wind  lately,  which  has  retarded  vegetation 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  changed  what  would  have  been  an  excep¬ 
tionally  early  spring  to  an  ordinary  one.  On  the  mornings  of  the 
2l9t  and  22nd  slight  white  frosts  w'ere  reported  from  different  parts 
of  the  island,  but  only  in  one  instance,  at  Wroxall,  have  I  heard  that  it 
has  affected  vegetation  at  all.  There  the  Potato  crop  was  cut  down, 
and  other  early  produce  blackened.  New  Potatoes  a  e  being  dug  here 
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from  sheltered  borders  out  of  doors.  Early  Peas  are  podding,  and  so  far 
all  garden  and  fruit  crops  look  well,  and  have  escaped  the  disastrous 
frosts  experienced  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  reported  in  the 
Journal  of  IForticulture.  The  first  blooms  of  Sweet  Peas,  Shirley 
Poppies,  and  common  white  Pinks  are  just  expanding  in  the  open 
borders. — C.  Oechaed,  Bemhridge,  Isle  of  Wight,. 


“  Few  people  perhaps  remember  such  a  destructive  and  disastrous 
May  frost  as  that  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of  May  in  this  year  of 
grace.  Following  upon  a  week  of  abnormally  cold  weather,  we  had  a 
slight  frost  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning,  but  it  was  left  to 
the  night  of  the  latter  day,  and  yesterday,  to  complete  the  work  of 
destruction.  A  frost  of  any  sort  in  May  is  always  dangerous,  and  often 
destructive  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  10°  of  frost — or  22°  Fahrenheit  scale 
— then,  indeed,  is  the  disaster  complete,  and  the  hopes  of  the  year 
absolutely  and  entirely  destroyed. 

“  The  morning  of  the  2l3t  broke  bright  and  sunny  after  the  overnight 
frost,  and  disclosed  a  sorrowful  sight.  Ice  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  was  plentiful,  and  on  the  north  side  of  walls  and  buildings  the 
ground  remained  frost-bound  far  into  the  forenoon.  In  most  gardens, 
and  in  many  fields.  Potatoes  were  well  above  the  ground  ;  by  noon 
there  was  nothing  but  the  blackened  remains  of  the  haulms  above 
the  ground  level,  so  effectually  are  they  killed  down.  Seeding  Turnips, 
instead  of  being  green,  are  turned  to  a  sickly  purple  hue.  According 
to  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  the  thermometer  at  the  Deanery  Gardens  registered 
10°  of  frost.” 

The  above  cutting  from  the  “Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,”  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  the  weather  has  been  in  the  north.  We  registered 
5°  of  frost  here  this  morning,  but  our  garden  is  sheltered. — W.  A. 
Jenkins,  Aldine  Grange  Gardens,  Durham. 


In  this  district  on  the  20th  and  2l8t  we  registered  8°  and  6°  of  frost, 
and  much  damage  has  been  done.  Some  persons  have  suffered  far 
more  than  others.  Potatoes,  Dwarf,  Runner,  and  even  Broad  Beans 
have  been  cut  down.  Happily  we  had  not  commenced  bedding  out. — 
G.  Fxjlfokd,  Trafalgar,  Salisbury. 


In  this  district,  near  to  the  Solent,  the  cold  north-east  winds  have 
been  injurious  to  vegetation.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  tte  dry  position  of 
these  gardens  Potatoes,  Runner  and  Dwarf  Beans,  Stiasvberry  bloom, 
and  exposed  bedding  plants  have  not  suffered  in  the  least  from  the 
recent  severe  frosts  which  have  been  general  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  some  of  the  cottage  gardens  near  here,  however.  Potatoes 
have  been  cut  down,  and  much  harm  done.  Apple  blossom  was  plentiful, 
but  much  of  it  abortive,  the  caterpillar  being  most  troublesome.  Many  Oak 
trees  in  the  woods  are  badly  infested,  the  young  leaves  on  some  branches 
being  entirely  eaten. — G.  Garner,  Cadland  Parh,  Southampton. 


The  recent  frosty  nights  have  severely  cut  the  Potato  crops  in  the 
part  of  Devon  lying  between  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  done  much  injury  to  the  Apple  trees.  Among  some  of  the 
old  villagers  the  night  of  the  2l8t  goes  by  the  name  of  “  Frankincense 
night.”  The  story,  says  the  “  Western  Daily  Mercury,”  runs  that  an 
old  man  named  “  Frankincense  ”  prayed  for  three  nights  running  at 
this  period  of  May  for  frost  in  order  to  diminish  the  crop  of  cider  Apples 
in  the  interests  of  temperance.  The  consequence  is  seen  in  annual 
frosts  (so  it  is  imagined)  at  this  time  of  year,  after  which  they  are 
supposed  to  disappear  until  summer  is  past. 


In  this  neighbourhood  crops  have  received  a  very  severe  check  on 
the  night  of  Sunday  the  20th,  and  also  on  the  night  of  the  2l9t.  We 
had  from  8°  to  10°  on  the  former,  and  6°  on  the  latter,  and  coming  so 
suddenly  after  such  a  mild  favourable  spring  it  has  played  great  havoc. 
Potatoes  are  all  killed  to  the  ground,  French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners 
likewise.  Fruit  crops,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Apples,  were  most 
promising,  are  injured  very  badly.  Pears  were  frozen  through.  All 
blooms  of  hardy  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  were  blackened,  also 
many  of  the  young  shoots  ;  in  fact,  such  a  severe  frost  so  late  cannot  be 
remembered  by  anyone  here. — R.  C.  Williams,  Crosswood,  Aberystwith. 


As  some  of  your  readers  may  like  to  compare  no'es  of  the  results  of 
the  frost  on  Sunday  night,  the  20th  inst.,  and  Monday  morning,  I  send 
a  few  particulars.  In  south-east  Somerset  I  find  the  frost  itself  was 
from  7°  to  10°,  but  it  was  accompanied  with  a  cutting  north-east 
wind.  I  have  known  several  severe  frosts  in  May  and  June  during  the 
last  thirty  years  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  have  not  known  one  so 
disastrous,  and  attended  with  such  serious  results,  as  the  one  last  week. 
The  most  mysterious  thing  is  that  these  early  and  late  severe  frosts 
generally  come  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday  night. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  result  of  the  frost  Walnut  trees 
cut  fearfully,  also  Planes,  Oak,  and  Ash,  from  seedlings  up  to  12  and 
15  feet.  Beech  (Copper),  and  some  other  hardy  trees  are  injured  more 
or  less.  Of  hardy  scrubs,  the  following  have  the  new  growth  entirely 
destroyed  : — Ab'es  Nordmanniana  ;  Yews,  both  English  and  Golden  ; 
Aucuha  japonica ;  Osmanthus  ;  Laurels,  common,  Caucasian,  and 
rotundifolia,  als  i  the  Portugal.  Fruit  appears  very  much  injured, 
especially  Gooseberries.  I  fear  Apples  and  Pears  will  also  suffer  very 
much.  Of  course  Potatoes,  French  Beans,  and  Marrow,  where  above 
ground,  are  in  many  places  quite  destroyed. — B.  R.  D.,  Yeovil. 


For  the  last  few  days  a  fierce  north-east  wind  has  been  blowing  at 
intervals,  with  some  sleet  and  snow,  and  on  Monday  night  the  ther¬ 
mometer  dropped  two  degrees  below  “  the  freezing  point,”  with  most 
lamentable  results  to  the  early  Potato  crop  in  exposed  fields  and  gardens. 
Around  this  town,  on  the  2l8t  it  was  painful  to  see  the  blackened, 
charred-looking  foliage  that  but  a  day  before  looked  so  healthy  and 
promising.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  capricious  climate  we  have.  Not 
once  since  January  has  the  same  low  temperature  been  reached  here. 
A  curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  fact  has  been  that  in 
certain  places  some  varieties  of  Potatoes,  as  Ashleaf  Kidneys,  wholly 
escaped  harm,  while  Flounders,  Early  Rose  and  Kemps,  with  more 
tender  foliage,  were  badly  injured.  Several  gardens  that  were  sheltered, 
and  which  the  early  rays  of  the  sun  did  not  catch,  escaped  injury. 
Where  the  Potatoes  have  been  badly  injured  the  growth  will  be  thrown 
back  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks,  and  the  quality  of  the  tubers  is 
then  never  so  good,  as  all  elaboration  of  sap  in  the  burned  foliage  has 
now  ceased.  My  walled-in  town  garden  has  not  fared  so  badly  as  others. 
I  notice  my  new  Strawberry,  “Royal  Sovereign”  (Laxton),  in  full 
flower,  quite  healthy,  has  escaped  injury. — W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonm-el. 


Since  Monday  the  2l8t  we  have  had  frosts  more  or  less  varying 
from  2°  to  8°,  with  very  cold  winds  and  dull  weather.  Words  almost 
fail  to  describe  the  havoc  caused  by  the  frost.  Acres  of  Potatoes  are 
laid  level  with  the  ground,  one  farmer  a  short  distance  from  here  having 
lost  a  crop  which  he  valued  at  £1000.  Shrubs  which  had  been  pruned 
in  and  have  made  2  or  3  inches  of  growth  are  quite  blackened.  In 
some  places  Currants  and  Gooseberries  look  as  if  they  had  been  boiled, 
the  ground  underneath  the  trees  being  literally  strewn  with  such  fruit. 
All  the  early  Strawberry  blooms  are  quite  destroyed,  as  are  also  Dwarf 
and  Runner  Beans.  The  oldest  inhabitants  in  this  neighbourhood  say 
that  they  cannot  remember  a  more  destructive  May  frost. — R.  P.  R., 
Liverpool,  _ _ 

We  registered  12°  of  frost  on  the  nights  of  the  20th  and  21st.  The 
Oak,  Ash.  and  Birch  foliage  is  ruined,  as  also  is  the  Strawberry  crop. — 
J.  M.,  Macclesfield. 


The  amount  of  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  and  the  effects  it 
has  produced  in  this  district  (Mid-Sussex)  are  extremely  variable. 
Although  only  2°  of  frost  were  registered  on  our  shade  thermometer, 
but  there  must  have  been  from  4°  to  6°  on  the  grass.  There  was  ice  as 
thick  as  a  sixpence.  The  five  days,  13th  to  17th  inclusive,  were  fine  and 
warm,  the  mean  temperature  being  59  1°.  The  five  following  days, 
18th  to  22nd  inclusive,  the  mean  temperature  was  47‘3°,  a  difference  of 
11‘8°.  The  record  of  temperature  gives  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  the 
effect  produced.  Potatoes  9  inches  high  were  cut  down  to  the  ground 
where  exposed  to  the  north-east  wind.  The  young  growths  of  Ash,  Oak, 
Holly,  common  and  Portugal  Laurels  in  exposed  places  are  all  blackened 
as  if  scorched  with  a  red-hot  iron. 

In  one  market  garden  where  a  good  breadth  of  Gooseberries  is  grown 
without,  top  fruit  I  hear  the  fruit  can  be  gathered  under  the  bushes 
in  bushels,  while  where  there  is  top  fruit  they  are  comparatively  un¬ 
injured.  In  walled,  well  sheltered  gardens  in  fairly  high  positions  but 
little  damage  has  been  done,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the 
bitter  cold  north-east  wind  that  continued  for  nearly  a  week  after  that 
did  the  damage  more  than  the  frost.  Monday  was  much  warmer,  with 
some  welcome  showers  from  the  south-west. — R.  I. 


Lessons  from  the  Recent  Frosts. 

The  indomitable  energy  of  the  British  race  has  frequently  been 
attributed  in  a  large  degree  to  the  quickening  influence  of  our  variable 
climate.  If  this  is  so,  we  must  indeed  consider  it  a  wise  provision  of 
Providence,  for  at  times  like  the  present,  when  we  see  devastation  so 
painfully  apparent  among  our  field  and  garden  crops,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  either  commercial  or  private  gardening  require  all  the 
unflinching  courage  and  determination  accredited  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  island  home  to  enable  them  to  face  their  present  difficulties,  and  to 
press  onward  in  spite  of  disheartening  reverses. 

Market  gardeners  have  perhaps  suffered  more  from  the  recent  frosts 
than  any  other  class,  especially  those  persons  who  are  enterprising 
enough  to  endeavour  to  be  the  first  in  the  market  with  their  crops, 
because  they  know  that  it  is  frequently  the  only  way  to  secure  a  really 
remunerative  return  for  them.  In  their  case  there  is  great  temptation, 
especially  during  a  season  like  the  present,  to  sow  and  plant  their  crops 
at  dates  too  early  to  be  safe,  but  they  know  that  something  must  be 
risked  in  order  to  “  keep  ahead,”  and  when  a  “  lucky  hit  ”  happens  to  be 
made  it  to  a  great  extent  compensates  for  occasional  losses.  Still,  it  is 
necessary  to  exercise  great  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  when  such 
tender  crops  as  Potatoes  are  planted  early  sheltered  positions  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  selected  for  them,  or  failing  this,  some  kind  of  protecting 
material  placed  in  readiness  for  the  advent  of  frosts,  which  are  seldom 
severe  enough  to  do  serious  damage  when  no  previous  warning  is  given. 
The  recent  frosts  were  no  exception  in  this  respect,  as  the  wind  bad  for 
several  days  been  in  a  very  cold  quarter,  and  severe  weather  was 
expected  and  provided  against  by  many,  who  fortunately  preserved 
valuable  crops  by  placing  a  little  rough  strawy  material  over  the  tops 
of  Potatoes  and  French  Beans  wherever  they  were  growing  in  expos^ 
positions.  Where  these  crops  are  growing  under  the  shelter  of  walls 
they  have  generally  escaped  uninjured  even  when  left  unprotected  ;  in 
fact,  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  crops  to  which  serious  injury  has  been 
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done  wherever  they  are  growing  in  sheltered  positions,  and  as  we  are 
continually  receiving  sharp  lessons  as  to  the  fickleness  of  our  climate  it 
is  a  risky  proceeding  to  attempt  to  produce  early  crops  largely  in  the 
open  quarters,  unless,  as  previously  pointed  out,  some  means  of  affording 
protection  is  kept  in  readiness. 

Early  Strawberry  plants,  on  which  much  of  the  fruit  was  set,  have 
not  been  seriously  injured  ;  but  later  ones,  which  were  in  full  flower 
when  the  frost  came,  are  in  a  bad  way.  Even  Peas  in  some  situations 
are  severely  crippled.  The  amount  of  injury  done  to  plants  and  crops 
generally  has  been  regulated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  exact  condition 
of  their  growth  ;  where  this  was  in  a  very  young  state  the  re-ult  has 
been  disastrous.  In  some  places  we  have  shrubberies  and  beds  edged 
with  Ivy  ;  there  the  young  shoots  have  been  killed  outright,  whereas 
that  growing  on  walls,  which  had  made  its  growth  earlier  and  was  there 
more  solidified,  shows  no  sign  of  injury,  even  where  the  aspect  is  an 
eastern  one.  Apples  have  suffered  seriously,  as  although  the  fruit  was 
set,  it  was  in  so  young  a  state  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  the  intense  cold. 
Plums,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  at  present,  have  not  been  greatly 
injured,  neither  have  Peaches  or  Nectarines. 

Turning  to  Koses,  I  find  that  those  pruned  at  the  latest  date  have 
suffered  the  most,  on  account  of  the  tender  state  of  the  growths.  Our 
earliest  pruned  Tea  Koses,  which  are  growing  in  front  of  a  wall  only 
3  feet  in  height,  are  now  affording  beautiful  blooms  daily,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  a  single  leaf  or  bud  to  which  injury  has  been 
done  by  frost ;  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  being 
made  during  the  bright  warm  weather  experienced  early  in  the  season, 
is  sturdy  and  firm,  and  I  think  proves  the  unwisdom  of  keeping  to  hard 
and  fast  rules  as  to  the  exact  dates  for  pruning  Roses.  The  weather 
experienced  each  season,  and  the  probability  of  its  continuance  for  a 
few  weeks  from  the  time  of  pruning,  are  matters  upon  which  sound 
judgment  may  prove  of  immense  service.  I  have  frequently  noticed 
that  it  is  by  no  means  a  general  rule  for  the  earliest  pruned  plants  to 
suffer  the  most,  but  those  whose  growths  happen  to  be  in  a  very  young 
state  when  frosts  prevail,  which  they  generally  do  during  May.  Provided 
therefore  that  we  have  favourable  weather  during  March,  I  think  our 
aim  should  be  to  prune  early  enough  to  have  the  growths  as  firm  as 
possible  by  the  treacherous  month  of  May. 

In  the  flower  garden,  too,  many  a  sharp  lesson  has  been  taught  to 
those  who  are  unduly  anxious  to  place  bedding  plants  in  their  summer 
quarters.  Owners  of  small  gardens  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  venturesome 
in  this  respect.  Their  experience  this  year  has  been  dearly  bought,  for 
it  is  indeed  sad  to  see  the  blighted  aspect  of  many  a  wayside  villa 
garden.  Even  when  the  plants  have  not  been  killed  outright  the  check 
and  disfigurement  received  will  cause  them  to  be  very  late  in  making  a 
good  display.  In  this  respect  they  will  be  far  outstripped  by  plants 
which  have  yet  to  be  planted.  It  seems  a  pity  that  these  things  should 
happen,  but  it  is  no  new  lesson  which  we  are  learning,  only  an  old  one 
pressed  upon  us  again  with  striking  force,  and  to  my  mind,  as  far  as 
bedding  plants  are  concerned,  no  one  ought  to  have  been  misled  into 
early  planting  this  year,  seeing  how  persistently  the  wind  kept  to  the 
north  and  north-east  during  the  greater  part  of  May.  It  is  only  during 
exceptional  seasons  like  that  of  1893  that  we  are  justified  to  bedding 
out  such  tender  plants  as  Pelargoniums  before  the  last  week  in  May  or 
the  first  in  June,  unless  the  beds  are  protected  during  uncertain 
weather. 

Disasters  have  their  beneficial  tendencies  as  well  as  successes,  and 
the  temporary  reverses  experienced  in  many  quarters  this  year  will 
doubtless  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  in  us  those  great  qualities  of 
cool  judgment  and  persistent  perseverance  which  have  won  fame  and 
honour  to  the  British  race  throughout  her  vast  empire. — H.  Dunkin. 


SYRINGING  MALMAISON  CARNATIONS. 

I  HAVE  been  reading  with  much  interest  the  letters  that  have 
appeared  lately  in  your  columns  on  this  subject,  and  I  hope  to  see  the 
matter  well  discussed,  for,  as  Mr.  Dunkin  (page  382)  truly  says,  by  that 
means  we  shall  gain  the  best  information  as  to  the  treatment  of  this 
favourite  plant.  It  is  not  so  much  those  growers  who  have  houses 
specially  constructed  for  and  containing  nothing  else  but  Carnations, 
but  those  who  have  only  a  few  specimens  and  have  to  grow  them  in 
houses  with  many  other  different  plants  find  them  difficult  to  cultivate 
and  are  glad  to  have  the  matter  fully  discussed. 

Doubtless,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  (page  367)  says,  there  are  many  persons 
who  have  grown  them  well  without  syringing,  but  I  consider  his  state¬ 
ment  rather  too  sweeping  when  he  remarks  that  all  those  who  syringe 
will  quickly  lose  their  plants,  and  will  be  taking  them  to  the  stokehole. 
I  read  Mr.  Dunkin’s  first  letter  on  the  matter.  I  have  not  it  by  me  now, 
but  if  I  remember  rightly  he  advised  the  syringing  principally  between 
the  pots  and  on  the  stages  where  dry,  and  on  the  foliage  on  fine  days, 
with  less  water  at  the  roots  than  was  usually  given,  keeping  the  plants 
well  up  to  the  glass  with  free  ventilation;  I  took  particular  notice 
of  it  at  the  time,  for  my  plants  were  not  doing  as  I  wished,  and  were 
badly  attacked  with  the  fungus,  so  much  so  that  I  did  not  expect  we 
should  have  a  hloom,  and  I  was  thinking  of  throwing  them  all  away. 
My  employer  is  particularly  fond  of  these  Carnations,  especially  after 
seeing  the  fine  collection  of  a  large  grower  for  the  trade.  Previously  I 
had  been  timid  of  syringing,  but  since  reading  Mr.  Dunkin’s  letter  1 
have  done  so  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  no  one  would  believe  mat 
the  plants  are  the  same  ;  they  are  now  looking  the  picture  of  health, 
with  six  or  eight  bloom  spikes  on  each  plant. 


They  are  all  last  year’s  layers,  and  I  am  in  hopes  now  of  being  able 
to  keep  down  the  dreaded  fungus.  Still,  my  case  might  not  be  the  same 
as  many  others,  and  1  hope  to  see  the  matter  now  that  it  has  started 
well  threshed  out,  and  all  information  possible  gathered. — R.  C.  W. 
Crosswood,  Aberystioith.  _ 

Staying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burton  I  thought  I  would  have  a 
look  at  the  “  Malmaiion  ”  Carnations  I  had  heard  so  much  about  lately 
at  Byrkley  and  Rangemore.  I  must  confess  they  are  very  good  indeed, 
those  at  Rangemore  being  magnificent,  especially  the  plants  layered 
last  August  twelve  months.  I  counted  as  many  as  ten  blooms  on 
a  plant,  from  those  fully  expanded  6  inches  across  to  buds  as  large 
as  bantam  eggs.  The  plants  were  clothed  with  dark  green  foliage  to 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  Two  more  houses  were  filled  with  younger  plants, 
layered  last  July.  These  were  showing  buds  as  large  as  Filberts,  and  in 
some  instances  were  flowering  from  the  side  growths.  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
gardener,  was  unfortunately  ill,  so  I  missed  any  little  information  I 
might  have  gained  from  seeing  him. — R.  D. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

May  30th. 

A  MORE  beautiful  show  has  never  perhaps  been  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  than  that  which  took  place 
yesterday  (Wednesday)  in  the  gardens  at  Regent’s  Park.  The  exhibits 
were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  we  have  seen  them  on  such  occasions,  but 
so  far  as  quality  was  concerned  no  one  could  be  disappointed.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  arrangement  of  the  plants.  Here  we  find  a 
departure  from  the  stereotyped  methods.  Long,  formal  rows  of  tabling 
crowded  with  plants  and  flowers  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  the 
exhibits  being  arranged  in  artistic  semicircular,  or  rather  irregular, 
groups  on  plots  and  banks  of  turf  divided  by  winding  gravel  walks. 
It  would  be  well  were  this  system  more  generally  adopted  by  managers 
of  flower  shows.  Unfortunately,  a  heavy  thunder  shower  early  in  the 
afternoon  somewhat  marred  the  proceedings,  and  doubtless  prevented 
many  persons  visiting  what  must  be  termed  one  of  the  best  metropolitan 
floral  exhibitions  of  the  year. 

As  we  have  said,  the  plants  shown  were  of  excellent  quality.  Roses 
were  particularly  fine,  the  same  applying  to  Azaleas  and  trained  plants 
generally.  For  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould, 
Pewsey,  Wilts,  was  placed  first,  the  specimens  being  very  fine.  They 
comprised  a  well  grown  Anthurium  Scherzianum,  Hedaroma  tulipifera 
(finely  flowered).  Erica  Cavendishi,  and  Azalea  Jean  Vervaene.  Mr.  A. 
Offer,  gardener  to  John  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  was 
second  with  much  smaller  but  profusely  flowered  plants.  The  best  of 
these  included  a  beautiful  Ixora  Colei,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum, 
and  Statice  Gilbert!.  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  West  Norwood, 
was  awarded  the  third  prize. 

Messrs.  W.  Heath  &  Son,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Cheltenham,  secured 
the  leading  prize  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower.  Among 
these  were  a  good  specimen  of  Ixora  Williamsi  and  an  excellent 
plant  of  Erica  eximea.  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould  was  second  with  neat  plants 
of  Erica  Cavendishi,  Ixora  Williamsi,  Azalea  Heinrich  Heine,  and 
Aphelexis  macrantha  rosea.  In  the  class  for  six  flowering  specimen 
plants,  open  to  amateurs,  Mr.  Offer  was  again  first,  showing  Anthurium 
Scherzeranium,  Boronia  elatior,  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  and  Erica  Caven¬ 
dishi.  Mr.  H.  Eason,  gardener  to  B.  Noakes,  Esq.,  Hope  Cottage, 
Highgate,  was  second  with  less  bulky  plants.  These,  however,  were 
profusely  flowered,  especially  Azalea  Reine  des  Blanc  and  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum. 

The  ornamental  foliage  plants  were  well  represented,  some  fine 
specimens  coming  from  various  exhibitors.  Mr.  Offer  staged  the  best 
half  a  dozen  plants,  these  including  Dieffenbachia  magnifies.  Crotons 
Queen  Victoria  and  angustifolius.Cy  cas  revoluta,and  a  magnificent  Phoenix 
reclinata.  In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  fine-foliage  plants,  Mr.  H. 
James,  West  Norwood,  was  first  with  smaller  plants  than  those  shown 
by  Mr.  Offer.  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould  was  a  close  second.  Variegated  leaved 
plants  were  unusually  fine,  the  best  half  dozen  in  the  open  class  coming 
from  Mr.  Offer.  There  were  Nephthytis  picturata,  Maranta  Makoyana, 
Crotons  Wiesmanni,  and  Sunset,  Dieffenbachia  magnifica,  and  Alocasia 
macroriza  variegata.  Mr.  H.  James  was  adjudged  a  second  place,  his 
contribution  including  a  well  grown  Pandanus  Veitchi.  Mr.  H.  Eason 
was  third  with  much  smaller  plants. 

There  were  three  competitors  in  the  class  for  six  Cape  Heaths,  the 
first  being  Mr.  H.  James.  The  plants  shown  by  this  exhibitor  were 
very  finely  flowered,  especially  Erica  Cavendishi  and  E.  ventricosa 
coccinea.  Mr.  Mould  was  second  with  neatly  trained  plants,  Mr.  Offer 
coming  in  third.  In  both  the  latter  cases  the  specimens  shown  we];e 
remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  flowers  they  carried. 

Azaleas  were  exhibited  in  splendid  condition.  Mr.  H.  Eason  was 
placed  first  in  the  open  class  for  twelve  specimens,  showing  profusely 
bloomed  plants.  Amongst  others  were  Azalea  Flag  of  Truce,  Duchesse 
Adelaide  de  Nassau,  and  Reine  des  Fleurs.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  was  awarded  the  second  prize  for  smaller  but  well 
trained  and  fine  flowered  plants.  Particularly  good  amongst  these  were 
Reine  des  Pays  Bas,  Dr.  D.  Weigel,  and  Madame  Van  Houtte.  Mr.  R. 
Scott,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holmes,  Regent’s  Park,  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  six  greenhouse  Azaleas,  showing  well  bloomed  plants. 
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la  close  proximity  to  these  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  staged  a  number  of 
neat  specimens  of  Azaleas,  for  which  a  large  bronze  medal  was 
recommended. 

ferns  were  splendidly  shown,  as  they  usually  are  at  this  exhibition. 
For  half  a  dozen  large  specimens  Mr.  A.  Oflfer  was  first,  the  plants  staged 
being  in  excellent  health  and  splendidly  grown.  They  were  Microlepia 
hir-ta  cristata,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Alsophila  australis,  Davallia  poly- 
antha,  Cibotium  Schiedei,  and  Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans.  Mr. 
J,  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  was 
second  with  very  creditable  specimens  of  the  kinds  generally  grown 
for  exhibiting.  The  plants,  although  smaller  than  those  which  gained 
the  first  prize,  were  in  excellent  health,  and  showed  up  conspicuously 
among  other  exhibits. 

Pelargoniums  were  bright  and  beautiful,  especially  those  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Turner  in  the  open  class  for  six  plants.  These,  as  may  be 
expected,  were  excellently  trained  and  well  flowered.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  varieties  were  Edward  Perkins,  Spotted  Beauty,  and  Gold  Mine. 
The  same  exhibitor  was  also  first  with  six  fancy  Pelargoniums,  these  being 
even  better  than  the  show  varieties.  Ambassadress,  Princess  Teck,  Ellen 
Beck,  and  Iona  were  very  fine.  Mr.  J.  Odell,  Gould’s  Green,  Hillingdon, 
was  second  for  six  fancy  varieties,  and  also  for  the  same  number  of 
Show  Pelargoniums.  Mr.  Eason  was  first  for  six  scarlet  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  for  twenty-four  Gloxinias. 

Roses  formed  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  exhibition.  In  the 
competitive  class  for  nine  trained  plants,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  awarded  the  first  prize  for  huge  specimens 
covered  with  blooms.  The  varieties  exhibited  included  Celine  Forestier, 
Edward  Warren,  Catherine  Soupert,  Charles  Lawson,  and  Comtesse  de 
Serenye.  Mr.  G.  Rumsey,  Joynings  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  followed 
with  smaller  plants. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  awarded  first  prize  for  a  beautiful  group 
of  Roses,  including  specimens  of  the  now  well  known  Crimson  Rambler, 
shown  as  standards,  bushes,  and  pillar  plants,  also  other  varieties, 
carrying  a  large  number  of  brightly  coloured  flowers. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  Mr.  W.  Rumsey  exhibited  a  group 
of  Roses  in  pots,  also  boxes  of  cut  blooms,  and  for  which  a  large  silver 
medal  was  recommended.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross, 
secured  a  similar  honour  for  a  collection  of  Roses  and  other  plants. 
Amongst  these  the  new  China  Rose  Duke  of  York  was  conspicuous. 
Some  choice  Ivies,  Rhododendrons,  and  hardy  flowers  added  interest  to 
this  contribution. 

Orchids  formed  quite  a  feature  in  the  Show,  some  excellent  groups 
coming  from  various  growers.  For  twelve  exotic  Orchids  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
was  placed  first,  this  exhibitor  showing,  amongst  others,  Cypripedium 
caudatum,  Laelia  purpurata,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Dendrobium  Dalhousi- 
anum,  and  Cattleya  Mossiae.  Mr.  G.  Cragg,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Walker, 
Esq.,  Winchmore  Hill,  secured  the  second  award.  For  a  dozen  Orchids, 
open  to  nurserymen,  Messrs.  W.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  were  first  with 
grandly  flowered  plants  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  Marmoral,  Laslia  purpurata, 
Cymbidium  Lowianum,  and  others.  The  second  prize  in  this  class  went 
to  Mr.  H.  James,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  sent  a  collection  of  Orchids  which 
were  well  arranged  (silver  medal).  A  splendid  group  also  came  from 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons,  Upper  Holloway,  these  plants  being 
aissociated  with  others  in  a  most  effective  manner.  Odontoglossums, 
Cattleyas,  Cymbidiums,  and  Oncidiums  were  very  fine,  the  same  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  new  Gannas  and  other  plants,  which  were  likewise  shown 
by  this  firm,  and  to  whom  a  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  sent  a  beautiful  group  of 
Tuberous  Begonias,  Orchids,  and  miscellaneous  plants.  First-class 
certificates  were  awarded  for  Begonias  Laing’s  Rosebud,  Duchess  of 
York,  and  Gloxinia  Spotted  Gem  ;  while  for  the  group  a  silver-gilt 
medal  was  recommended.  Messrs.  W.  Caibush  &  Sons,  Highgate, 
contributed  a  large  group  of  flowering  and  fine-foli«ge  plants  (silver 
medal),  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
sent  some  new  and  rare  plants,  including  Chionanthus  retusus.  Mag¬ 
nolia  parvifolia,  M.  Watsoni,  and  Styrax  ohassia.  From  the  same  firm 
came  some  Amaryllises,  hybrid  Streptocarpus,  and  Phyllocacti  (silver 
medal).  Mr.  J.  Douglas  had  some  fine  Calceolarias  (silver  medal), 
and  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  &  Sons,  Hassocks,  Sussex,  sent  cut  blooms 
of  Leschenaultia  biloba  major. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton,  sent  a 
group  of  Ferns  (silver  medal)  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  a  collection  of  hardy 
flowers,  for  which  a  first  prize  was  awarded.  The  same  exhibitor 
secured  the  leading  prize  for  twelve  plants  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  and 
staged  some  Carnations,  including  a  new  pink  form  of  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison.  Mr.  J.  Pike,  South  Acton,  staged  Carnation  Uriah  Pike  in 
excellent  condition,  and  Mr.  Perry,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Tasker,  Esq.,  Brent¬ 
wood,  sent  Cannas  and  Rhododendrons  (bronze  medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Long  Ditton,  had  a  large  collection  of  hardy 
flowers  (bronze  medal),  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington,  table 
decorations.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  staged  cut  garden  Roses  and  Cannas 
(bronze  medal),  Messrs.  Heath  &  Sons  a  group  of  Orchids  (silver  medal), 
and  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  a  splendid  group  of  Caladiums,  for  which  a 
first  prize  was  awarded,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Tubbs,  Highgate. 
Mr.  R.  Scott  was  recommended  a  silver  medal  for  a  group  of  miscella¬ 
neous  plants.  An  extra  prize  for  cut  Roses  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  W. 
Robins,  Hamell  House  Gardens,  Aylesbury. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Rowledge,  Farnham.  contributed  a 
number  of  Melons,  Sutton’s  Peerless,  Progress,  and  A1  Cucumbers,  with 
boxes  of  Earliest  of  All  and  Perfection  Tomatoes. 


Rose  Show  Fixtures  in  1894. 

June  13th  (Wednesday).— Colchester.f 

„  20th  (Wednesday). — Isle  of  Wight  (Shanklin). 

„  26th  (Tuesday) — Westminster  (R.H.S.). 

„  27th  (Wednesday). — Windsor  (N.R.S.)  and  Richmond  (Surrey). 

„  28th  (Thursday). — Canterbury,  Eltham,  and  Sutton, 

„  30th  (Saturday). — Sittingbourne  and  Brockham. 

July  3rd  (Tuesday). — Farningham,  Bagshot,  and  Diss. 

,,  4th  (Wednesday). — Croydon,  Reigate,  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 

,,  4th  (Wednesday)  — Ealing. 

„  5th  (Thursday). — Hereford  and  Norwich, 

„  7th  (Saturday). — Crystal  Palace  (N.R.S.) 

„  10th  (Tuesday). — Gloucester  and  Wolverhampton.* 

„  11th  (Wednesday). — Hitchin  and  King’s  Lynn. 

„  12th  (Thursday). — Bath,  Harleston,  Woodbridge,  and  Worksop, 

„  14th  (Saturday). — New  Brighton. 

„  17ch  (Tuesday). — Helensburgh, 

„  19th  (Thursday). — Halifax  (N.R  S.).,  Halesworth,  and  Trentham. 

„  21st  (Saturday). — Manchester. 

„  24th  (Tuesday). — Tibshelf. 

,,  26th  (Thursday). — Southwell. 

„  28th  (Saturday). — Bedale. 

Aug.  Ist  (Wednesday)  — Chesterfield. 

A  Show  lasting  three  days.  f  ■A-  Show  lasting  two  days. 

Any  date  of  Rose  shows,  or  of  other  horticultural  exhibitions  where 
Roses  form  a  leading  feature,  not  named  above,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
as  soon  as  fixed,  for  insertion  in  future  lists.  —  Edward  Mawley, 
Rosebank,  BerUhamstedy  Serts. 

National  Rose  Society,— Annual  Report  and  Schedules, 

The  new  schedules  of  the  N.R.S.  which  have  been  recently  issued 
ought  to  he  carefully  studied  by  the  smaller  rosarian  members  of  the 
Society  who  think  of  exhibiting,  as  there  are  so  many  new  classes  set 
apart  especially  for  new  members  and  small  growers,  that  it  is  almost  a 
pity  the  Executive  has  not  called  marked  attention  to  these  popular 
concessions  when  sending  out  the  report.  If  our  fickle  climate  will  only 
give  rosarians  some  chance  of  showing  flowers  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
the  7th  July,  there  will  be  ample  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  skill  in 
Rose  culture,  both  by  small  as  well  as  large  growers.  The  most 
important  changes  from  last  year’s  schedules  are  in  the  following 
items  : — 

Class  15. — The  Harkness  cup  for  twelve  varieties,  open  to  all 
growers  of  less  than  1000  exhibition  Roses. 

Class  23.— Six  distinct  varieties,  open  to  members  who  have  joined 
the  N.R.S.  since  the  1st  July,  1893. 

Class  25. — Twelve  distinct  varieties,  open  to  members  residing  within 
eleven  miles  of  Charing  Cross. 

Class  40.— Six  distinct  Teas,  open  to  members  who  have  never  won 
a  prize. 

Class  41. — Six  distinct  Teas,  open  to  members  resident  within  eight 
miles  of  Charing  Cross. 

There  have  been  some  other  important  alterations  and  some  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  arrangements  of  the  classes,  but  the  foregoing  are  those 
mostly  affecting  smaller  growers  of  Roses  for  exhibition  who  naturally 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  Society. 

The  Harkness  Challenge  Cup. 

In  reference  to  class  15,  I  am  enabled  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Widdowson  &  Veale,  silversmiths  of  the  Strand,  who  have  made  this 
handsome  bowl,  to  send  you  a  drawing  (fig.  71)  of  it,  and  also  a 
description. 

The  bowl  is  an  exact  copy  of  one  in  Messrs.  Widdowson  &Veale’g 
possession,  being  130  years  old,  and  hall-marked  1765.  The  body  is 
fluted,  and  has  a  narrow  border  of  matted  work.  The  top  edge,  which 
is  escalloped,  has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Monteith  pattern,  which  is 
a  well-known  and  popular  design.  The  bowl  is  'oeautifully  finished,  and 
when  mounted  on  its  ebony  pedestal  will  be  a  conspicuous  and  attrac¬ 
tive  object  amongst  the  N.R.S.  plate  at  the  Crystal  Palace  July  meeting. 
Messrs.  Widdowson  &  Veale  state  they  will  be  pleased  to  show  the  bowl 
to  any  member  of  the  Society  or  the  Press. 

[We  have  seen  the  bowl  at  73,  Strand,  and  are  bound  to  say  it  is 
more  imposing  and  beautiful  than  is  our  representation  of  it,  though 
this  is  as  good  as  could  be  produced  from  the  line  drawing  that  was 
supplied.  The  bowl  from  the  base  to  the  points  is  9  inches  high,  and 
11|^  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a  foot  high,  including  the  black  polished 
base,  and  covered  with  silver  wire  for  the  insertion  of  flowers.  Who¬ 
ever  wins  this  handsome  trophy  may  be  justly  proud  of  its  possession, 
and  the  makers  deserve  a  compliment  for  the  excellence  of  their  work.] 

The  Frost  of  the  20th  May. 

No  doubt  you  will  hear  from  various  sources  of  the  effects  of  the 
frost  on  the  night  of  the  20th  inst.,  a  disaster  much  to  be  regretted,  as 
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apparently  it  will  greatly  militate  against  the  probability  of  the  Windsor 
Rose  Show  being  the  success  we  had  all  looked  forward  to.  What  the 
effect  may  be  on  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  judge, 
many  thinking  their  plants  cannot  recover.  If,  however,  we  have  what 
seems  for  the  moment  unlikely,  a  genial  month  or  six  weeks  from  this 
time  onwards,  new  growth  may  be  formed  on  the  Rose  plants,  at  present 
80  dreadfully  crippled.  The  frost  registered  in  various  places  on  the 
20th  has  been  reported  to  me  as  varying  from  6°  up  to  14°  ;  the  latter 
figure,  which  Mr.  Lindsell  noted  at  Hitchin,  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
the  lowest  registered  by  any  amateur  in  the  southern  counties,  although 
I  read  that  at  Cambridge  15°  was  noted.  No  doubt  the  damage  caused 
on  the  20th  was  increased  by  the  strong  wind  blowing  from  the 
north-east  during  that  night  of  May  frost.  The  Ash  trees  coming  into 
leaf,  as  also  the  Acacias  and  Maples  near  my  house,  appear  exactly  as 
if  they  had  been  passed  through  a  furnace,  all  the  young  shoots  and 
foliage  being  perfectly  black.  As  for  fruit  and  Potatoes,  the  damage  is 
universal  and  terrible  for  market  gardeners. — Charles  J.  Grahame. 

A  Wreck  of  Roses. 

I  SEND  you  a  few  Rose  shoots  cut  off  at  random  from  my  plants. 
Many  of  them  looked  all  right,  but  I  cannot  find  a  bud  that  is  not 
completely  frozen  through  and  utterly  spoilt.  The  frost  was  terrible 
with  us,  11°  on  the  grass  both  Sunday  and  Monday  nights,  and  4°  in  the 
screen.  My  thermometers  are  tested.  My  plants  never  looked  so  fine, 
and  in  the  twelve  years  in  which  I  have  grown  Roses  for  exhibition  I 
have  never  seen  anything  approaching  to  the  damage  done.  I  am  now 
practically  repruning  my  plants,  but  can  hardly  expect  blooms  until 
the  chief  shows  are  over.  Yew,  Laurel,  Ivy,  and  Beech  are  scorched  ; 
Plums,  Apples,  Pears  grown  on  close  fences  destroyed.  The  Strawberry 
crop  is  gone,  of  course,  and  bush  fruits  are  falling  wholesale.  The 
Sandy  and  Biggleswade  market  gardeners  have,  I  hear,  suffered  terribly. 
— E.  B.  Lindsell. 

[The  growths  received  were  magnificent  wrecks,  deplorable  to  see. 
Some  of  the  stems  were  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
bearing  buds  of  the  greatest  promise,  when  the  cruel  frost  converted  the 
pith  into  pulp,  and  left  black  ruin  behind  it — a  most  regretable 
visitation.] 

The  Rev.  F.  H.  Gall. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  a  sorrow  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
shared  by  all  who  knew  him,  that  I  received  the  news  of  the  death  of 
my  much-valued  friend,  which  occurred  on  Monday  last  after  a  paralytic 
stroke  on  the  previous  Thursday.  Mr.  Gall  was  well  known  in  the 
rosarian  world,  and  probably  there  was  not  one  of  the  members  of  our 
National  Society  who  took  a  deeper  interest  in  its  welfare.  He  had 
been  for  twenty  years  or  more  an  exhibitor,  but,  as  he  used  oftentimes 
to  say,  he  ought  to  have  received  a  prize  for  being  a  most  unsuccessful 
one.  He  was  indefatigable  in  exhibiting,  and  was  as  content  with  very 
small  honours  as  some  of  his  more  aspiring  brethren  were  with  their 
trophies  and  cups.  I  have  known  him  for  many  years,  and  can  truly 
say  (like  all  his  friends)  that  I  had  the  greatest  regard  for  him.  By 
both  birth  and  education  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  no  one  could  ever 
accuse  him  of  a  mean  or  underhand  action. 

He  commenced  life  as  curate  and  rector  in  country  parishes  in  Herts 
and  Hants,  and  it  was  in  visiting  a  parishioner  that  he  caught  the 
scarlet  fever,  which  settled  in  his  throat,  and  compelled  him  to  undergo 
an  operation,  which  so  affected  his  speech  that  it  prevented  his 
afterwards  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling.  I  mention  this 
because  he  never  alluded  to  it  himself,  and  many  have  sneeringly 
remarked,  “  How  could  he  ever  think  of  taking  orders  ?  ”  Maimed  and 
crippled  as  he  was  in  later  years,  he  had  been  in  early  life  very  fond  of 
our  English  game  of  cricket,  and  many  were  the  tales  he  could  tell  of 
his  Eton  days,  and  of  the  old  criciet  celebrities  who  have  now  passed 
away.  Notwithstanding  his  many  infirmities  he  was  ever  genial  and 
cheerful ;  never  looking  on  the  dark  side  of  things,  and  actuated  by  the 
highest  motives,  he  was  ever  ready  to  do  a  kindness  if  it  lay  within  his 
power.  In  fact,  he  was  what  has  been  styled  the  highest  form  of  man 
— a  Christian  gentleman.  Personally,  I  sWl  miss  him  exceedingly,  as 
he  wag  a  constant  hahitue  of  our  Horticultural  Club,  and  I  always 
enjoyed  intercourse  with  one  whom  I  had  been  led  to  regard  with  much 
affection. — D.,  Deal. 

Work  among  Roses  in  Pots. 

The  crop  of  bloom  on  Roses  in  pots  will  be  over  by  the  time  these 
notes  appear,  but  as  so  much  depends  upon  their  present  treatment  as 
regards  our  future  crop,  I  propose  a  few  hints  upon  the  same.  A  partial 
neglect  now  is  bad  policy,  as  any  check  at  this  stage  means  a  later  date 
in  securing  the  wood  most  suitable  for  next  season’s  use.  When  we  can 
obtain  blooms  from  sheltered  spots  out  of  doors,  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  place  our  plants  outside.  I  fear  this  is  too  often  done 
in  a  premature  manner,  and  weak  puny  growth  results.  A  check  now 
means  autumn  before  we  can  secure  much  real  vigour  again,  and  this  in 
its  turn  means  inefficient  ripening  for  early  forcing,  as  we  cannot 
possibly  succeed  in  the  latter  without  the  former.  The  bulk  of  our 
plants  will  remain  in  the  house  for  a  time  longer  yet,  chiefly  because  of 
more  uniform  temperature  and  its  great  assistance  towards  well-flnished 
growths.  Syringing  with  soft  water  will  be  freely  indulged  in,  a  very 
slight  shade  afforded,  and  ventilation  dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible. 
Room  for  the  confined  air  to  gently  move  among  the  growths  is  all  that 
is  needed  ;  we  are  sure  to  have  some  slight  ventilation,  but  the  full 
meed  of  this  so  often  afforded  is  by  no  means  a  good  plan  until  growth 
is  farther  advanced.  As  the  plants  have  somewhat  exhausted  the  soil, 


weak  liquid  manures  will  be  freely  used,  and  any  suspicion  of  drought 
carefully  avoided. 

By  end  of  June  or  early  in  July,  when  the  bulk  of  their  growth 
is  finished,  we  remove  to  the  open,  not  before.  Teas  and  Noisettes 
will  continue  growing  as  long  as  they  are  liberally  treated,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  select  a  time  when  the  majority  of  their  shoots  are  com¬ 
paratively  still,  and  this  is  an  excellent  period  for  transferring  them  to 
the  open.  Before  doing  this  admit  more  air,  and  keep  a  drier  atmo¬ 
sphere  for  a  few  days,  thus  breaking  the  change  in  a  more  gradual 
manner  than  if  removed  at  once.  Unless  we  take  this  simple  precaution 
the  wood  is  apt  to  shrivel,  and  mildew,  red  spider,  and  many  more  Rose 
pests  speedily  attack  them.  I  have  known  a  house  of  Roses  that 
were  in  the  pink  of  condition.  In  less  than  a  week  after  being  stood  in 
the  open  they  were  a  wreck  of  their  former  selves,  and  altogether 
unsatisfactory.  The  fact  was  they  were  hardly  sufficiently  advanced, 
and  the  tender  growth  could  not  stand  such  a  complete  change.  A 
week’s  preparation  would  have  made  all  the  difference. 

I  do  not  approve  of  plunging  the  pots  completely,  nor  yet  of  placing 
them  upon  a  concrete  or  ash  bottom.  Rather  take  a  midway  course,  and 
half  plunge  in  some  easily  handled  material  ;  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  and 
sand  is  what  we  use,  and  find  it  keeps  them  cool  at  the  bottom.  This  is 
more  important  than  many  seem  to  think,  as  much  of  the  most  valuable 
roots  are  made  at  the  bottom  part  of  the  pots,  and  to  run  any  risk  of 
drying  these  up  cannot  be  wise.  Wind,  air,  and  sun  sometimes  combine, 
and  dry  a  plant  before  one  can  get  round  with  the  watering-can  a 
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second  time  ;  and  even  if  the  soil  be  ratber  too  dry,  there  is  by, no  means 
the  same  parching  when  partially  plunged. 

Continue  to  syringe  night  and  morning  upon  bright  weather.  This 
will  allow  of  less  water  at  their  roots,  and  so  greatly  aid  towards  that 
efficient  and  early  ripening  of  wood  which  is  so  essential  a  factor  in  the 
culture  of  Roses  in  pots.  Some  writers  ml  v,  caLi  keeping  tut  m  much  drier 
than  I  would  care  to  see  my  plants,  and  I  am  sur-  manv  of  the  more 
fibrous  roots  must  suffer  severely  under  such  conditions.  A  future  note 
shall  treat  upon  their  autumn  and  early  winter  treatment. — Practice. 

Information  Wanted  in  New  Zealand. 

I  have  for  many  years  grown  Roses,  and  for  as  many  have  I  read 
every  scrap  about  them  that  I  could  find  in  print.  You  know  how  it  is 
when  that  passion  takes  proper  hold  of  a  man.  I  am,  though  I  say  it,  a 
methodical  man,  and  I  am  often  sorely  distressed  at  my  inability  to 
obtain  the  results  of  my  observation  and  my  reading  co-ordinated. 

Let  me  explain  myself.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  long  grown  Roses.  I 
have  bought  Roses,  budded  Roses,  grafted  Roses,  raised  seedlings,  ac¬ 
quired  Roses  by  gift,  and  cuttings  and  buds  thereof  by  petty  larceny  ; 
though  by  these  latter  devious  ways  had  little  profit,  for  in  most  cases  I 
have  but  added  an  unnamed  Rose  to  my  list,  aud  so  brought  on  myself 
all  the  worries  of  him  who  buys  from  a  catalogue  description  that 
which  he  already  has.  I  thus  first  acquired  and  then  bought  La  France, 
“  Malmaison,"  Madame  Zoutman,  and  many  others. 

This  brings  me  to  the  gist  of  my  trouble — the  identification  of  Roses. 
I  do  not  mean  of  varieties,  however,  but  of  species.  I  have  many  Rose 
books — Dean  Hole’s,  Cranston’s,  Gilmour’8,and  others,  and  I  always  read 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  I  have  also  the  splendid  Report  of  the 
National  Rose  Conference  of  1889  ;  but  none  of  these  exactly  “  fill  the 
bill.”  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any  book  that  will  enable  me  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  species  (if  I  do  not  misuse  the  term)  that  all  the  books 
I  have  refer  to  as  if  the  knowledge  of  them  were  elementary  facts  need¬ 
ing  no  teaching,  but  coming  to  the  poor  Rose  amateur  by  intuition.  By 
the  way,  let  me  say  that  our  colonial  nurserymen  are  generally  Apple 
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and  Plum  men  first,  and  Kose  men — no,  not  second,  but  say  twenty- 
second,  Besides,  they  do  not  keep  many  species  of  Koses,  only  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  Teas,  and  Noisettes,  and  two  or  three  odd  varieties  repre¬ 
sentative  of  other  classes.  However,  there  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
old  g^ardens  quite  enough  of  these  to  worry  me. 

How,  for  example,  am  1  to  tell  Rosa  ceitifolia  from  R.  gallica, 
or  R.  alba  or  R.  arvensis  from  R.  multiflora  ?  Is  the  Rosa  polyantha  of 
M.  Viviand  Morel’s  paper  at  the  Conference  represented  by  the  miniature 
Paquerette  ?  What  is  the  Many-flowering  Rose,  an  evergreen  climber, 
often  used  here  as  a  stock  for  the  Gloire  de  D;jon  family,  and  popularly 
called  the  Seven  Sisters  1 

Then,  again,  there  is  to  be  found  all  over  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
a  coarse  double  pink  Rose,  bearing  heps  freely,  and  often  used  as  a 
stock,  which  two  different  nurserymen  told  me  was  “  Celini.”  I  find 
“  Celine”  in  the  catalogues  as  a  Moss,  but  this  is  certainly  not  a  Moss. 
Further,  I  find  a  red-barked  nearly  smooth  Rose,  bearing  single  pink 
flowers,  which  open  petal  by  petal  in  a  remarkable  way,  but  I  cannot 
obtain  a  name  for  it.  Finally.  I  find  a  shrubby  bush  nearly  free  from 
thorns  on  the  older  wood,  with  foliage  very  like  the  Sweet  Briar,  and 
bearing  a  pretty  double  white  bloom  once  a  year  (Rosa  alba  perhaps). 
Now,  where  can  I  obtain  information  about  all  these  1  A  few  more 
questions  and  I  have  done.  I  read  somewhere  of  a  “  Journal  de  Roses.” 
Is  there  such  a  journal  regularly  published,  and  if  so,  where  can  I 
procure  it,  and  at  what  cost  ? 

I  have  left  myself  little  room  to  say  something  about  Rose  growing 
in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  ;  but  let  me  ask,  does  anybody  in  England 
grow  our  fine  climbing  Noisette  The  Rev.  T.  C.  Cole  1  It  is  said  to  be  a 
cross  between  Mar^chal  Niel  and  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  is  a  really  splendid 
Rose  in  a  dry  climate  or  under  glass.  I  never  see  it  mentioned  in  your 
Journal,  A  final  query.  Is  sulphide  of  potassium  really  a  specific  for 
inildew,  and  in  what  proportions  is  it  used  1  Begging  your  lenient 
consideration  for  the  worries  of  one  far  from  a  source  of  authoritative 
information. — Rimu. 

[We  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers  can  assist  our  ardent  Rcse 
amateur  in  far  away  New  Zealand.] 


KOYAL  NATIONAL  TULIP  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at  York  on 
May  22nd,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Ancient 
Society  of  York  Florists.  Tulip  growers  will  long  remember  this  years 
Show  because  of  the  generous  and  warm-hearted  welcome  accorded  to 
them  by  the  York  Society,  whose  members  seemed  to  have  for  the  time 
being  no  other  object  in  life  than  to  make  their  visitors  feel  that  they 
were  welcome  guests,  to  whom  too  much  brotherly  sympathy  and 
kindness  could  not  be  shown.  A  considerable  number  of  the  York 
florists  met  those  members  of  the  Tulip  Society  who  had  come  from  a 
distance  the  night  before  the  Show  ;  the  meeting  resolved  itself  into  an 
informal  Tulip  Conference.  Messrs.  Thurstan,  Bentley  and  Needham 
gave  impromptu  addresses  on  the  subject,  which  excited  much  interest 
amongst  the  local  men,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  culture  of  the 
Tulip  will  be  encouraged  in  many  ways  by  this  memorable  visit  of 
the  Society  to  the  fine  old  city.  The  Show  was  held  in  the  Exhibition 
Building,  a  fine  hall,  which  the  Corporation  are  liberal-minded  enough 
to  lend  without  charge  to  the  York  Society,  and  during  the  day  over 
2600  people  visited  the  Show.  The  show  of  Tulips  could  only  be  called 
an  average  one,  for  the  weather  which  up  to  the  middle  of  April  seemed 
to  be  specially  favouring  the  Tulip,  has  for  the  last  few  weeks  been  of 
such  a  cruel  ungenial  character,  that  the  early  promise  has  been  utterly 
belied,  and  Tulip  growers  have  had  one  of  the  most  miserable  blooming 
times  on  record.  The  Show  was  nevertheless  a  creditable  one  to  the 
Society,  and  many  fine  flowers  were  staged,  the  breeders  being  notably 
far  above  the  average  in  numbers  and  quality;  There  were  not  many 
novelties  of  note.  Mr.  Thurslan,  of  Cardiff,  showed  some  seedlings  of 
merit  for  which  he  received  a  certificate.  A  few  of  the  seedlings  of  the 
late  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Petersfield,  were  seen  for  the  first  time  in  competition 
with  older  varieties,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  noble  and  scarce 
bizarre.  Hr.  Hutcheon,  more  plentifully  shown  than  ever  before.  In 
the  cup  class  there  was  a  stiff  competition  for  the  first  place,  and  the 
first  and  second  stands  were  very  close  together.  The  Judges  were 
Messrs.  Housley  and  Booth  (Stockport),  Keysey  (Gorton),  and  Wood- 
head,  of  Staleybridge,  who  performed  their  duties  very  creditably.  The 
following  awards  were  made 

Rectified  Tulips. 

Class  1.  Twelve  dissimilar  Tuli2)S,  two  feathered  and  tioo  flamed  in 
each  class. — First,  Mr.  James  W.  Bentley,  Middleton,  with  a  bright 
attractive  stand  of  well  grown,  well  matched  flowers,  comprising  flamed 
bizarres  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (fine)  and  Dr.  Hutcheon  (very  fine)  ; 
feathered  bizarres  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (rather  heavy)  and  James  McIntosh  ; 
flamed  bybloemens  Adonis  (extra  good)  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  ; 
feathered  bybloemens  King  of  the  Universe  and  Violet  Amiable  ;  flamed 
roses  Rose  Hill  and  Annie  McGregor  ;  feathered  roses  Mrs.  Wood 
(exquisite  feather)  and  Mrs.  Atkin.  Second,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Needham, 
Royton,  with  flamed  bizarres  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Dr.  Hutcheon  ; 
feathered  bizarres  Wm.  Wilson  (large  and  good)  and  George  Hayward 
(good)  ;  flamed  bybloemens  Adonis  (rather  small)  and  Talisman  (good)  ; 
feathered  bybloemens  Elizabeth  Pegg  (a  perfect  flower)  and  Adonis  ; 
flamed  roses  Annie  McGregor  (too  heavy)  and  Mabel  (fine)  ;  feathered 
roses  Heroine  (very  fine)  and  Comte  de  Vergennes  (poor  shape). 
Third,  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse,  Wakefield,  with  a  stand  of  unnamed  flowers, 
well  marked  but  rather  small.  Fourth,  Mr.  Wm.  Kitchen,  Marple,  with 


flamed  biz  .rrts  Charles  X.  End  San  Jos6  ;  feather  d  bizarres  Willison’s 
King  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton;  flamed  bybloemens  Lady  Franklin  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  ;  feathered  bybloemens  John  Hart  and  Violet 
Amiable  ;  flamed  roses  Mabel  and  Clio  ;  feathered  roses  Comte  de 
Vergennes  and  Mrs.  Lea.  Fifth,  Mr.  Jas.  Thurstan,  Cardiff,  with 
Dr.  Haidy  (flamed  bizarre),  Adonis  (feathered  byblcemen),  and  ten 
unnamed  seedlings. 

Class  2.  Six  dissimilar  Tulips,  one  feathered  and  one  flamed  in  each 
class. — First,  Mr.  James  W.  Bentley  with  fine  well  marked  flowers,  com¬ 
prising  flamed  bizarre  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  feathered  bizarre  William 
Annibal,  flamed  bybloemen  Talisman  (very  fine),  feathered  byblcemen 
King  of  the  Universe,  flamed  rose  Annie  M'Gregor,  feathered  rose  Alice. 
To  this  stand  was  also  awarded  the  “  Samuel  Barlow  Memorial  Medal,” 
given  for  the  best  stand  of  six  rectified  Tulips  shown  in  this  and  the 
following  class.  Second,  Mr.  C.  W.  Needham  with  flamed  bizarre  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  feathered  bizarre  Garibaldi,  flamed  bybloemen  Adonis, 
feaiheied  bybloemen  King  of  the  Universe,  flamed  rose  Triomphe  Royale, 
feathered  rose  Comte  de  Vergennes.  Third,  Mr.  W.  Mellor,  Wakefield, 
with  flamed  bizirre  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  feathered  bizarre  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  flamed  bybloemen  Bessie,  feathered  bybloemen  George  Hard¬ 
wick,  flamed  rose  Mary  Jackson  (fine),  feathered  rose  Lizzie.  Fourth, 
Mr.  James  Jones,  Denton,  flamed  bizarre  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  feathered 
bizarre  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  flamed  bybloemen  Lord  Denman,  feathered 
bybloemen  Bertha  (fine),  feathered  rose  Industry,  and  an  unnamed 
flamed  rose.  Fifth,  Mr.  W.  Dymock,  Stockport,  with  flamed  bizarre  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  feathered  bizarre  Typo,  flamed  byblcemen  seedling, 
feathered  bybloemen  King  of  the  Universe,  flamed  rose  seedling, 
feat  he  ed  rose  Heroine  (very  good).  Sixth,  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse  with  un¬ 
named  varieties.  Seventh,  Mr.  W.  Kitchen  with  flamed  bizarre  San 
Josfi.  feathered  bizarre  Charles  X.,  flamed  bybloemen  Chancellor, 
feathered  byblcemen  Adonis,  fl..med  rose  Annie  M'Gregor,  feathered 
lose  Comte  de  Vergennes.  Eighth,  Mr.  J.  Thurstan  wdth  flamed  bizarre 
Dr.  Hardy  and  five  seedlings. 

Class  3.  Six  dissimilar  Tulips,  one  feathered  and  one  flamed  in  each 
class  (for  10s.  6d.  subscribers  only). — First,  Mr.  E.  H.  Schofield,  Lower 
Wortley,  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  flamed  bizarre  ;  feathered  bizarre, 
J.  Moody  ;  flamed  bybloemen,  George  Edward  ;  feathered  bybloemen, 
Bessie;  flamed  rose,  Aglaia ;  feathered  rose.  Heroine.  Second,  Mr. 
J,  Bell,  Stoke-on-Trent,  with  flamed  bizarre  seedling;  feathered 
bizarre,  Magnum  Bonum;  flamed  bybloemen.  Lord  Denman;  feathered 
byb  oemen,  Guido ;  flamed  rcse,  unnamed  ;  feathered  rose.  Miss 
N'ghtingale.  Third,  Mr.  H.  Gill,  Leeds,  with  flamed  bizarre.  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  ;  feathered  bizarre.  Lord  Fredk.  Cavendish  ;  flamed  byb'oemen, 
Bessie;  feathered  bybloemen,  Adonis;  flamed  rose,  Mabel;  feathered 
rose.  Modesty. 

Class  4.  Three  feathered  lulips,  one  of  each  class. — First,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Schofielrt  with  John  Moody,  Trip  to  Stockport  and  Heroine.  Second, 
Mi.  .fones  wfith  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Bertha  and  Modesty.  Third, 
Mr,  Bentley  with  Lord  Stanley,  Wm.  Bentley  and  Al.ee.  Fourth, 
Mr.  Needham  with  Wm.  Annabal,  G.  Hardwick  and  Comte  de 
Vergennes.  Fifth,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Bienfait  and 
Comte  de  Vergennes.  Sixth,  Mr.  Moorhouse  with  Masterpiece,  Bessie 
and  Modesty. 

Class  5.  Ihree  flamed  Tulips,  one  of  each  class. — First,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  Burten-in-Lonsdale,  with  Dr.  Hutcheon  (grand)  ;  Mrs.  Cooper 
an  I  Mabel  (very  fine).  Second,  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse  with  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Adonis  and  Mary  Jackson.  Third,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Adonis  and  Annie  McGregor.  Fourth,  Mr.  Kitchen  with 
San  Jos4,  King  of  the  Universe  and  Minerva.  Fifth,  Mr,  Mellor  with 
Dr.  Hardy,  Bessie  and  Mabel.  Sixth,  Mr.  Schofield  with  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  George  Edward  and  Aglaia, 

Class  6.  Two  Tulips,  one  feathered  and  one  flamed  of  any  class 
(Maiden  growers  only). — First,  Dr.  Pegge,  Beeston,  Notts,  with  Sir 
J.iseph  Paxton  and  Alice  (very  fine).  Second,  Mr.  Bell  with  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  and  Pickwick.  Third,  Mr.  T.  Fitton,  Middleton,  with  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  and  Mndestr. 

Class  7.  Two  Tulips,  one  feathered  and  one  flamed  of  any  class. — 
First,  Dr.  Pegge  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Alice.  Second,  Mr. 
Dvmock  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  King  of  the  Universe.  Third,  Mr. 
Gill  with  Sir  Jeseph  Paxton  and  Masterpiece.  Fourth,  Mr.  Moorhouse 
with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Alice.  Fifth,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  and  Elizabeth  Pegge.  Sixth,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  with  Dr. 
Huicteon  and  Garibaldi. 

Class  8.  Single  blooms  in  each  of  the  six  classes,  feathered  bizarres. — 
First,  Mr.  Jones  with  Charles  X.  Second,  Mr.  Mellor  with  Garibaldi ; 
third  and  sixth  with  Lord  F.  Cavendish.  Fourth,  Mr.  Schofield  with 
John  Mcody,  and  seventh  with  Criterion.  Fifth,  Mr.  Bentley  with 
Richard  Yates,  and  eighth  with  Garibaldi,  Ninth,  Mr.  Bell  with 
Magnum  Bonum.  Tenth,  Mr.  Needham  with  Sir  S.  Smith. 

Feathtred  Boses. — First,  Mr.  Dymock  with  Mabel.  Second  and  third, 
Mr.  Moorhouse  with  Mrs.  Lea.  Fourth,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Rosetta. 
Fifth,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Comte  de  Vergennes.  Sixth,  Mr.  Schofield 
with  Modesty.  Seventh,  Rev.  F.  D,  Horner  with  Mrs.  Atkins,  and 
eighth  with  Modesty.  Ninth,  Mr.  Needham  with  Dr.  Vernon.  Tenth, 
Mr.  H.  Gill  with  Modesty. 

Feathered  Bybloemens. — First,  second,  and  fourth,  Mr.  Schofield  with 
Trip  to  Stockport.  Third,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Mrs.  Jackson.  Fifth,  Mr. 
Dymock  with  King  of  the  Universe,  eighth  with  Coningshy,  ninth 
with  John  Hart.  Sixth,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  with  Mrs.  Hepworth. 
Seventh,  Mr.  Moorhouse  with  Bertha.  Tenth,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Vijlet 
Amiable. 
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Flamed  Bizarres. — First,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Dr,  Hardy,  and  ninth 
with  Lord  Stanley.  Second,  Rev,  F.  D.  Horner  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
and  third  with  Dr.  Hardy.  Fourth,  Mr.  Schofield  with  Excelsior. 
Fifth,  Mr.  Jones  with  Sulphur.  Sixth,  Mr.  Moorhouse  with  Master- 
niece.  Seventh,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  San  Jose,  and  tenth  with  Paul  Pry. 
Eighth,  Mr.  Needham  with  Albert. 

Flamed  Roses. — First,  Mr.  Moorhouse  with  Aglaia.  Second,  Mr. 
Bentley  with  Minerva,  fifth  with  Sarah  Headley,  ninth  with  Annie 
McGregor,  and  tenth  with  Triomphe  Royale.  Third,  Mr.  Schofield  with 
Aglaia,  and  sixth  with  Queen  of  England.  Fourth  and  eighth.  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner  with  Mabel.  Seventh,  Dr.  Pegge  with  Aglaia. 

Flamed  Bijhloemens. — First  and  third,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Lord 
Denman,  second  with  Adonis,  sixth  wiih  Chancellor,  and  ninth  with 
Prince  of  Morocco.  Fourth,  Mr.  Mellor  with  Talisman.  Fifth,  Rev. 
F.  D,  Horner  with  Talisman.  Seventh,  Mr.  Bentley  with  King  of  the 
Universe.  Eighth,  Mr.  Moorhouse  with  Bessie.  Tenth,  Mr.  Needham 
with  Elizabeth  Pegg. 

The  extra  prize  for  the  best  feathered  Tulip  in  the  whole  exhibition 
was  given  to  Dr.  Pegge  for  his  bloom  of  Alice,  feathered  rose,  exhibited 
in  class  6,  and  the  prize  for  the  best  flamed  Tulip  in  the  Exhibition 
went  to  Mr.  James  W.  Bentley  for  the  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  flamed  bizarre 
in  his  stand  in  class  1. 

.  Breeder  Tulips. 

Class  10.  Si,r  dissimilar  breeder  'liilips,  two  of  each  class. — First, 
Mr.  James  W.  Bentley  with  a  fine  stand  of  large,  even  flowers,  com¬ 
prising  Gold  finder  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  bizarres,  Adonis  and  Glory 
of  Stakebill  byblcemens.  Miss  B.  Coutts  and  Rose  Hill  roses.  Second, 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Firefly  bizarres.  Glory  of 
Stakehill  and  Titania  byblcemens.  Rosy  Morn  and  Annie  McGregor 
roses  ;  Firefly,  Titania  and  Rosy  Morn  are  all  seedlings  of  Mr.  Horner’s 
and  of  great  promise.  Third,  Mr.  Moorhouse  with  John  Brook  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  bizarres.  Bridesmaid  and  George  Hardwick  byblcemens, 
Annie  McGregor  and  Rose  Hill  roses.  Fourth,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Gold- 
finder  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  bizarres  ;  Ashmole’s  114  and  Glory  of 
Stakehill  byblcemens.  Rose  Hill  and  Olivia  roses.  Fifth,  Mr.  Mellor 
with  Richard  Yates  and  Lord  F.  Cavendish  bizarres.  Adonis  and  George 
Hardwick  byblcemens.  Queen  of  England  and  Hepworth’s  Seedling 
roses.  Sixth,  Mr.  Needham  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Lea’s  No.  2 
bizarres.  Bridesmaid  and  Nimbus  byblcemens,  Lloyd’s  220  and  Madame 
St.  Arnaud  roses. 

Class  11.  Three  breeders,  one  of  each  class — First,  Mr.  Kitchen 
with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Norval,  and  Annie  M  Gregor.  Second,  Mr. 
Bentley  with  Lloyd’s  123,  Miss  B.  Coutts.  and  Glory  of  Stakehill.  Third, 
Mr.  Moorhouse  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Bridesmaid,  and  Miss  B.  Coutts. 
Fourth,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  with  Sir  J.  Paxton.  Glory  of  Stakehill,  and 
Dawn.  Fifth,  Mr.  Mellor  with  Wm.  Lea.  Unknown,  and  Queen  of 
England.  Sixth,  Mr.  Needham  with  Gold  finder.  Talisman,  and  Mabel. 
Seventh,  Mr.  Gill  with  Lord  F.  Cavendish,  Mabel,  and  Hepworth  Seed¬ 
ling.  Eisrhth,  Mr.  Thurstan  with  three  seedlings. 

Class  12.  /Single  blooms,  bizarre  breeders — First,  Mr.  Bentley  with 
Goldfinder;  third,  with  Sulphur;  fourth,  with  Dr.  Hutcheon.  Second, 
Rev.  F.  D  Horner  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  seventh  and  eighth  with 
Storer’s  Seedling.  Fifth,  Mr.  Needham  with  Lea’s  No.  12.  Sixth,  Mr. 
Cliff,  Leeds,  with  Lord  Delamere. 

Rose  breeders. — First,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Rose  Hill ;  third,  with  Queen 
of  England  ;  fourth,  with  Mabel  ;  fifth,  with  Annie  McGregor  ;  sixth, 
with  Jackson’s  No.  3.  Second,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  with  Dawn.  Seventh, 
Mr.  Thurstan  with  Tryphena.  Eighth,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Olivia. 

Byblcemen  breeders. — First,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Ashmole’s  114  ;  fourth, 
with  Lloyd’s  111  ;  fifth,  with  W.  Leech’s  1.  Second,  third,  and  eighth. 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  with  seedlings.  Sixth,  Mr.  Gill  with  Ethel.  Seventh, 
Mr.  Kitchen  with  a  seedling. 

The  prize  for  the  best  breeder  in  the  Exhibition  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Bentley  for  GolJfinder  bizarre,  exhibited  in  his  stand  of  six  in  class  10. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists  entertained  the  members  of  the  Royal  National  Society  to 
lunch  at  the  White  Swan  Hotel,  Goodramgate.  Mr.  A.  Simpson,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  presided,  and  was  supported  by 
the  Rev  H.  Vyvyan  (chaplain  to  the  York  Society),  and  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  (President  of  the  Tulip  Society).  After  the  loyal  toasts  Mr. 
Cooper  proposed  “The  Visitors,”  which  was  responded  to  by  the  Rev; 
F.  D.  Horner,  who  warmly  thanked  the  local  Society  for  the  whole¬ 
heartedness  of  the  greeting  and  welcome  they  had  given  the  Tulip 
Society.  Mr.  Thurstan  also  replied,  and  proposed  “  The  Ancient  Society 
of  York  Florists.”  Mr.  Mackintosh  in  reply  said  that  it  the  Tulip 
Society  could  only  have  given  them  a  longer  notice  of  their  visit  they 
would  have  prepared  a  better  reception,  and  instead  of  making  a 
donation  of  £10  they  would  have  tried  to  have  doubled  that  sum.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which  he  suitably  acknowledged, 
terminated  the  proceedings. 


WAKEFIELD  TULIP  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION  (59th). 

MAY  21st  and  22nd. 

The  genial  spring  weather  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Tulips 
caused  viaorous  growth  of  great  breadth  and  texture,  and  never  pre¬ 
viously  did  prospects  of  a  fine  display  of  bloom  look  so  bright  until  the 
advent  of  “  fickle  May  ”  dissipated  the  hopes  of  the  growers.  Consistent 
in  its  fickleness  the  month’s  weather  became  worse — sunless,  rain  and 
frost  alternating,  culminating  with  12°  of  frost  on  the  morning  of  the 


show.  Under  more  genial  influences  the  blooms  would  have  opened  ten 
days  previous,  whereas  the  growers  were  in  despair  because  they  had 
scarcely  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  markings  and  character  of  the 
flowers,  and  to  make  matters  worse  the  effect  of  the  weather  was  a 
general  flushing  of  the  colours  of  the  outside  of  the  petals,  and  varieties 
which  require  full  development  to  dissipate  the  unwelcome  impurity  of 
base  gave  much  anxiety  on  this  account. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Tulip  is  an  excellent  town  plant.  In 
the  ordinary  sense  this  is  correct,  but  it  did  not  require  an  expert  to 
distinguish  the  blooms  produced  outside  the  smoke  radius  of  the  City 
from  those  grown  in  the  time-honoured  “  Nettle  Lane  ”  and  “  Eastmoor,” 
with  the  immense  gasometers  as  their  too  near  neighbours.  Upwards 
of  800  blooms  were  staged,  and  in  spite  of  the  season,  viewed  in  the 
aggregate,  the  show  was  an  imposing  one.  The  varied  colours  of  the 
rectified  flowers  contrasted  most  effectively  with  the  indefinite  yet 
richer  coloured  breeders.  The  stands  for  six  rectified,  six  breeders, 
stands  for  threes,  and  single  specimen  classes  ran  eight  deep  in  competi¬ 
tion,  and  much  interest  was  created  in  the  awards  on  account  of  several 
young  exhibitors  pushing  their  way  to  the  front  of  the  veteran  growers. 

Stand  of  Six  Rectified  Ixdips.  —  First,  Mr,  A.  Moorhouse,  with 
Bertha,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  King  of  the  Universe,  Masterpiece,  Lizzie,  Mary 
Jackson,  Second  prize,  Mr.  W.  Mellor,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Lord 
F.  Cavendish,  Dauntless,  Geo.  Hardwick,  Mary  Jackson,  Lizzie.  Third 
prize,  Thomas  Maddock,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Isabella.  Bessy,  Lady  Lilford, 
Aglaia. 

Stand  of  Six  Breeders. — First,  Mr.  W.  Mellor,  with  Lord  F.  Caven¬ 
dish,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Adonis,  Hepworth,  Queen  of  England,  and  a  beautiful 
rose  unnamed.  Second,  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  George 
Hardwick,  Bridesmaid,  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  Annie  McGregor. 
Third,  Mr.  Alf.  Stott,  with  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Adonis,  Sulphur,  Willison’s 
King,  Annie  McGregor,  Catherine. 

Three  Breeders. — First,  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse  ;  second,  Mr.  Lister  ;  third, 
Mr.  Henry  Brown. 

Bizarre  Tlamed. — First  and  second,  Mr.  Maddocks  ;  third,  Mr.  A, 
Moorhouse. 

Bizarre  Feathered. — First,  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse ;  second,  Mr.  Maddocks 
third,  Mr.  W.  Mellor. 

Rose  Flamed. — Mr.  A.  Moorhouse,  first  and  second  ;  third,  Mr.  Hy. 
Brown. 

Rose  Feathered.  —  Mr,  A.  Moorhouse,  first  and  second;  third, 
Mr.  Geo.  Gill. 

Byblcemens  Flamed. — Mr.  A.  Moorhouse,  first  and  second  ;  third, 
Mr.  W.  Mellor. 

Byblcemens  Feathered. — First,  Mr.  W.  Mellor  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Moor¬ 
house  ;  third,  Mr.  Geo.  Gill. 

Bizarre  Breeders. — Mr.  A.  Moorhouse,  first  and  second  ;  third,  Mr. 
Thos.  Maddocks. 

Rose  Breeders. — First,  second  and  third,  Mr.  Maddocks. 

Byblcemens  Breeders. — First,  Mr.  Thos.  Maddocks;  second,  Mr.  A. 
Stott ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse. 

Premier  Flamed. — Mr.  Thos  Maddocks  with  Sir  J.  Paxton. 

Premier  Feathered. — Mr.  A.  Moorhouse  with  Isabella. 

Premier  Breeder. — Mr.  Thos.  Maddocks,  Sir  J.  Paxton. 


BUTLEY  TULIP  SOCIETY. 

The  sixty-ninth  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Orange 
Tree  Inn,  Butley,  near  Macclesfield,  on  May  25th.  The  flowers 
exhibited  were  numerous  and  (especially  the  rectified  flowers)  good. 
The  chief  prize  at  Butley  is  a  silver  cup  given  for  the  best  stand  of  six 
blooms,  one  feathered  and  one  flamed  of  each  class.  It  was  this  year 
given  by  Mrs.  Barlow,  in  memory  of  the  late  Samuel  Barlow,  Esq., 
formerly  President  of  the  Society.  There  was  a  good  competition  for 
the  cup,  which  the  Judges  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Needham,  Royley, 
Royton.  His  flowers  were  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  flamed  bizarre  ;  George 
Hayward,  feathered  bizarre;  Elizabeth  Pegg,  flamed  bybloemen ; 
Elizabeth  Pegg,  feathered  bybloemen;  Triomphe  Royale,  flamed  rose; 
and  Heroine,  feathered  rose.  The  flowers  were  all  good,  the  feathered 
blooms  being  of  unusual  merit.  Mr.  James  W.  Bentley  was  second  with 
a  good  stand,  comprising  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  flamed  bizarre  ;  James 
McIntosh,  feathered  bizarre  ;  Talisman,  flamed  bybloemen ;  Violet 
Amiable,  feathered  bybloemen  ;  Annie  McGregor,  flamed  rose  ;  and 
Alice,  feathered  rose.  For  three  breeders,  one  of  each  class,  Mr.  Bentley 
was  first  with  fine  large  flowers  of  Dr.  Hutcheon,  bizarre ;  Glory  of 
Stakehill,  bybloemen  ;  Rose  Hill,  rose.  Second,  Mr.  VV.  Kitchen,  Marple, 
with  Goldfinder,  bizarre  ;  Seedling,  bybloemen ;  Annie  McGregor,  rose. 
Third,  Mr.  Needham  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  bizarre  ;  Talisman,  bybloemen  ; 
Annie  McGregor.  In  the  classes  for  single  blooms  the  following  awards 
were  made  : — 

Flamed  Bizarres. 

1,  Mr.  Needham  with  Sir  J.  Paxton. 

2,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Sir  J.  Paxton. 

3,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Dr.  Hutcheon. 

4,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Dr.  Hardy. 

5,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Polpyhemus. 

6,  Mr.  Jones  with  Sulphur. 

7,  Mr.  B  ntley  with  Lord  Sidney. 

8,  Mr.  Needham  with  Orion. 

9,  Mr.  Needham  with  Wm.  Wilson. 

10,  Mr.  Needham  with  Richd.  Yates. 


Flamed  Bybloemens. 

1,  Mr.  Kitchen  wiih  Lord  Denman. 

2,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Lord  Denman. 

3,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Talisman. 

4,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Adonis. 

6,  Mr.  Kitchen  w  th  Cuancellor. 

6,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Friar  Tuck. 

7,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Lloyd’s  43. 

8,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Prince  of 
Morocco. 

9,  Mr.  Dymook  with  Seedling. 

10,  Mr.  Hague  with  Nora  Creina. 
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Flamed  Eases. 

1,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Mabel. 

2,  Mr.Bentley  with  Annie  McGregor 

3,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Minerva. 

4,  Mr.  witn  Hepworth’e  23/61 

5,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Edith. 

6,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Bertha. 

7,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Bose  Hill. 

8,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Madame  St. 
Arnaud. 

9,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Aglaia. 

10,  Mr.  Jones  with  Mary  Jackson. 


Feathered  Byhloemens. 

1,  Mr.  Jones  with  Bertha. 

2,  Mr.  Hague  with  Seedling. 

3,  Mr.  Jones  with  Bertha. 

4,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Mrs.  Jackson. 

5,  Mr.  Hague  with  John  Hart. 

6,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Violet  Amiable 

7,  Mr.  Bentley  with  King  of  the 

Universe. 

8,  Mr.  Dymock  with  Coningsby. 

9,  Mr.  Needham  with  Adonis. 

10,  Mr.  Needham  with  Nellie  Hnghes 


Feathered  Bizarres. 

1,  Mr.  Prescott  with  Lord  Lilford. 

2,  Mr.  Needham  with  Wm.  Wilson. 

3,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Jas.  McIntosh. 

4,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Robt.  Guest. 

5,  Mr.  Jones  with  Sir  J.  Paxton. 

6,  Mr.  Prescott  with  Lord  Lilford. 

7,  Mr.  Jones  with  Charlie  Feather. 

8,  Mr.  Jones  with  Chas.  X. 

9,  Mr.  Needham  with  George  Hay¬ 

ward. 

10,  Mr.  Needham  with  Magnum 
Bonum. 

Feathered  Boses, 

1,  Mr.  Prescott  with  Industry. 

2,  Mr.  Kitchen  with  Alioe. 

3,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Lizzie. 

4,  Mr.  Needham  with  Mrs.  Atkin. 

5,  Mr.  Needham  with  Comte  de 

Vergennes. 

6,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Heroine. 

7,  Mr.  Jones  with  Modesty. 

8,  Mr.  Prescott  with  Mrs.  Collier. 

9,  Mr.  Needham  with  Dr.  Vernon. 
10,  Mr.  Dymock  with  Mabel. 


Breeders. 


Bizarres. 

1,  Mr.  Prescott  with  Sulphur. 

2,  Mr.  Prescott  with  Sir  J.  Paxton. 

3,  Mr.  Hague  with  Wm.  Wilson. 

4,  Mr.  Hague  with  Dr.  Hardy. 

5,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Goldfinder. 


Byblcemens. 

1,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Martin’s  117. 

2,  Mr.  Hague  with  Janette. 

3,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Wm.  Parkinson. 

4,  Mr.  Hague  with  Martin’s  117. 

5,  Mr.  Jones  with  Adoni^. 


Roses. 

1,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Rose  Hill.  4,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Miss  B.  Coutts. 

2,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Annie  M'Gregor  5,  Mr.  Bentley  with  Queen  of 

3,  Mr.  Hague  with  Mrs.  Barlow.  England. 

The  extra  prize  for  the  best  feathered  flower  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Needham  for  the  splendid  bloom  of  Elizabeth  Pegg  in  his  stand  of  six, 
and  the  best  flame  was  adjudged  to  be  Lord  Denman,  shown  by  Mr. 
Kitchen.  After  the  judging,  the  members  and  friends  dined  together. 
Mr.  Bentley,  the  President  of  the  Society,  presided. 
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FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. — Early  Hosises. — Where  Grapes  are  hanging  afford  sufiicient 
water  to  the  inside  borders  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a  moist  condition. 
No  injury  will  result  to  the  Grapes  provided  the  atmosphere  is  not 
stagnant,  but  air  must  be  given  more  or  less  constantly.  When  the 
Vines  are  cleared  of  ripe  fruit  the  foliage  should  be  cleansed  of  dust  and 
red  spider,  employing  tepid  water,  and,  if  necessary,  an  insecticide,  as 
keeping  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy  to  the  last  is  important  for  aiding 
the  formation  of  the  buds  for  another  season.  The  leaves  being  fresh 
and  clean,  keep  the  laterals  in  check  by  pinching,  yet  if  there  be 
anything  defective  with  the  principal  foliage  a  little  freedom  may  be 
allowed  to  the  laterals. 

Houses  with  the  Fruit  Swelling, — Although  fires  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  at  night  and  on  cold  dull  days,  much  may  be  done  in  economising 
fuel  by  closing  early  on  fine  afternoons,  but  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  avoiding  a  constantly  saturated  atmo¬ 
sphere  by  a  little  ventilation  at  night  and  increasing  it  early  in  the 
morning.  Nevertheless,  a  moist  atmosphere  is  essential  to  the  swelling  i 
of  the  berries,  and  it  should  be  secured  without  stagnation  by  damping  j 
the  floors  and  borders  two  or  three  times  a  day — in  the  morning,  at  i 
closing  time,  and  before  nightfall.  Do  not  allow  the  laterals  to  grow  so 
as  to  crowd  the  principal  leaves,  but  keep  them  well  in  hand.  Where, 
however,  there  is  plenty  of  space,  they  may  be  allowed  to  extend,  yet 
not  so  as  to  necessitate  their  removal  to  a  great  amount  later  on.  The 
temperature  should  be  maintained  at  65°  at  night,  or  a  few  degrees  less 
on  cold  nights,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  and  80°  to  85°  from  sun  heat,  allowing 
an  advance  to  90°  after  closing,  or  early  in  the  afternoon. 

House  with  the  Grapes  Ripening. — Allow  a  constant  and  liberal 
supply  of  warm  rather  dry  air,  but  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage,  yet  the  air  moisture  must  not 
be  excessive  or  stagnant,  or  it  will  prejudice  the  ripening.  Do  not 
neglect  to  supply  water  at  the  roots,  and  if  nourishment  is  given  it 
should  be  of  a  sweet  nature,  or  the  Grapes  may  be  tainted,  as  they  are 
with  late  applications  of  soot  and  other  organic  matter.  If  a  light 
mulching  of  short  sweet  litter  be  applied  it  will  tend  to  a  more  equable 
moisture  at  the  roots.  A  gocd  heat  is  necessary  to  insure  the  highest 
quality  ;  indeed  there  is  no  comparison  between  Grapes  that  are  properly 


finished  in  a  rather  warm  and  well-ventilated  atmosphere  and  those 
ripened  in  a  low  and  moist  temperature. 

Grapes  Scalding. — Muscats  and  other  varieties  completing  the 
stoning  should  be  carefully  watched  in  hot  bright  weather,  and  in  case  of 
scalding  air  must  be  admitted  more  freely  or  until  the  colouring  com¬ 
mences.  At  that  period  all  danger  will  be  past  as  regards  the  black 
varieties,  but  Muscat  of  Alexandria  will  scald  when  well  advanced  in 
colour,  and  it  is  necessary  in  houses  glazed  with  large  panes  of  glass  to 
employ  a  slight  shading,  as  that  of  herring  netting,  over  the  roof-lights 
in  very  bright  periods.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  these  Grapes  be 
otherwise  well  exposed  to  light.  With  Hamburghs  and  black  Grapes 
generally  it  is  different ;  they  colour  best  beneath  a  good  spread  of 
foliage,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  avoiding  scalding,  provided 
the  supply  of  air  be  bountiful  by  day  and  a  little  ventilation  left  on 
constantly  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house  with  a  genial  warmth  in  the 
hot-water  pipes.  A  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  by  artificial  means  snffices,^ 
or  a  little  less  for  Hamburghs. 

Late  Grapes. — Where  the  Vines  are  in  flower  a  constant  supply  of 
dry  warm  air  will  further  a  good  set  of  fruit,  the  temperature  being  kept 
at  70°  to  75°  by  artificial  heat,  and  rising  to  80°  or  90°  with  sun.  Thin 
the  berries  freely  immediately  they  are  set,  but  this,  in  the  case  of  the 
shy  setters,  must  be  confined  to  the  removal  of  the  smallest  and  imperfect 
berries  in  the  first  instances,  deferring  the  general  thinning  until  the 
properly  fertilised  ones  can  be  determined  by  their  free  swelling.  There 
must  not  be  any  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  therefore  afford 
liquid  manure  copiously  after  the  Grapes  are  thinned  and  swelling,  or 
a  top-dressing  may  be  given  of  some  approved  fertiliser,  distributing  it 
evenly  over  the  surface  and  wash  in  moderately.  If  the  weather  be  dry 
and  the  soil  light  outside  borders  will  need  watering,  affording  liquid 
manure  or  top-dressings  of  chemical  manures  if  the  Vines  are  not  very 
strong  or  are  carrying  a  full  crop. 

Young  Vines. — Those  in  pots  for  next  year’s  fruiting  should  have  the 
leading  shoot  or  cane  stopped  at  8  to  9  feet,  and  the  laterals  or  sub¬ 
laterals  pinched  at  one  leaf  as  produced.  Supernumeraries  in  recently 
planted  houses  should  also  have  the  canes  stopped  at  the  length  named, 
the  laterals  and  sub-laterals  being  closely  pinched.  This  will  con¬ 
centrate  the  energies  of  the  Vines  on  the  principal  leaves  and  buds,  and 
is  necessary  for  those  intended  to  fruit  next  season.  The  permanent 
Vines,  however,  may  be  allowed  to  make  all  the  growth  there  is  room 
for,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  encourage  growth  by  over-stimulation  and  an 
excessively  humid  atmosphere,  but  growth  should  be  accelerated  by 
closing  the  house  early  on  fine  afternoons,  admitting  a  little  air  before 
night,  and  increasing  it  early  in  the  morning  of  fine  days.  When  young 
Vines  become  established  they  will  require  abundance  of  water  at  the 
roots,  yet  avoid  making  the  soil  sodden  by  needless  applications,  and 
sprinkle  surfaces  two  or  three  times  a  day  so  as  to  maintain  a  genial 
condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

Cberrles. — The  crop  being  now  ripe  consideration  must  be  given  to 
keep  them  fresh  so  as  to  prolong  the  season.  Shading  will  effect  that, 
but  it  is  undesirable  where  the  fruit  is  not  exposed  directly  to  the 
sun,  otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  it.  Only  light 
material,  as  hexagon  netting,  should  be  used.  Free  ventilation  must 
be  attended  to,  and  in  warm  weather  a  sprinkling  of  the  surface  of  the 
border  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  will  assist  in  keeping  the  fruit 
plump.  The  roots  must  not  be  neglected  for  water,  as  dryness  is 
inimical  to  the  foliage,  and  on  the  preservation  of  this  in  health  depends 
the  proper  formation  of  the  buds  for  the  ensuing  crop  of  fruit. 

Figs. — Early  Forced  Planted-out  Irees. — The  fruit  now  ripening 
must  be  kept  from  damp  throughout  the  whole  of  the  process,  affording 
a  free  circulation  of  warm  dry  air,  and  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°, 
75°  to  80°  by  day,  and  with  sun  heat  80°  to  90°.  Figs  ripened  in  a  close 
moist  atmosphere  and  in  shade  are  insipid,  but  those  perfected  in  full 
exposure  to  light  and  a  favourable  atmosphere  are  wholesome  and 
nutritious.  If  a  circulation  of  air  be  afforded  constantly  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  “  spot ;  ”  but  if  it  should  appear  promptly  remove  the 
affected  fruit,  and  burn  it.  If  red  spider  become  troublesome  during  the 
lipening  it  is  a  good  plan  to  gather  all  the  fruit  about  ripe,  or  suflBciently 
to  do  so  perfectly  in  an  airy  fruit-room,  and  then  give  the  trees  a  forcible 
syringing,  directing  the  water  against  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  so 
as  to  dislodge  the  insects  and  break  their  webs.  If  clear  water  be 
used  and  air  admitted  rather  freely  it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit  remaining.  By  pursuing  this  treatment  the  pest 
may  be  kept  under  subjection  until  the  fruit  is  gathered,  when  it  can 
be  destroyed  by  forcible  syringing  and  the  use  of  an  insecticide.  Scale 
should  be  removed  with  a  brush  and  a  softsoap  solution,  or  some  other 
approved  preparation. 

Second-crop  Figs. — The  trees  require  generous  treatment  to  swell 
the  second  crop.  Syringe  twice  a  day  to  keep  red  spider  in  check,  and 
afford  liquid  manure  when  watering  is  necessary.  Trees  in  pots  require 
supplies  of  liquid  nourishment  twice  a  day  in  hot  weather  and  generally 
once  ;  those  in  b'rders  need  supplies  once  or  twice  a  week  according  to 
the  vigour  of  the  trees  and  the  extent  of  the  rooting  area  ;  others  in 
restricted  areas  of  limited  extent  requiring  it  more  frequently  than  those 
in  large  borders.  The  second  crop  must  be  thinned  where  thickly  set 
before  the  Figs  are  the  size  of  pickling  Walnuts,  and  in  thinning 
reserve  the  largest  fruits  at  the  base  of  the  shoots. 

Young  Trees  for  Next  Seaso7is  Forcing  in  Pots. — Those  coming  on 
for  early  forcing  must  net  be  neglected,  affording  all  the  light  possible 
and  keeping  as  near  the  glass  as  consistent  with  their  growth.  Syringe 
well  and  supply  liquid  manure  so  as  to  secure  a  sturdy  growth,  and 
when  that  is  complete  they  may  be  placed  outdoors  in  a  sunny  corner 
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to  induce  rest.  They  must  not,  however,  be  dried  off,  but  have  proper 
syringing  and  due  supplies  of  water,  and  if  the  wood  be  soft  the  trees 
should  be  kept  under  glass  until  it  is  thoroughly  ripened. 

Cucumbers. — Houses. — The  weather  has  been  very  bright  and  the 
winds  cold  and  sharp,  rendering  careful  attention  to  ventilation 
imperative.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  the  heat  off  when  the  temperature 
is  75°  on  sunny  mornings,  and  keep  it  off  all  the  day,  only  using  it  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  at  night,  and  70°  to  75°  on  dull 
days.  This  will  lessen  the  necessity  for  air-giving  and  shading,  which 
must  be  had  recourse  to  when  necessary  to  prevent  flagging.  Permanent 
shading  is  only  desirable  where  no  ventilation  is  given,  then  the  greatest 
danger  is  about  4  to  5  p.m.  with  span-roofed  houses  facing  the  east  and 
west,  and  whitewash  is  generally  employed  on  the  latter  side  of  the  house. 
Go  over  the  plants  frequently  for  stopping  the  growths,  cutting  out  old 
ones  and  thinning  where  likely  to  become  crowded.  Liquid  manure 
will  be  required  two  or  three  times  a  week,  but  top-dressing  of  chemical 
manures  may  be  used  between  times  with  advantage.  Maintain  a  good 
moisture  by  sprinkling  surfaces  as  they  become  dry.  Where  straight 
fruits  are  required  glasses  should  be  used. 

In  Frames. — Still  continue  night  coverings  and  attend  to  the  lining 
of  the  beds,  as  a  good  bottom  heat  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  securing 
healthy  root  action  and  vigorous  growths.  Keep  the  growths  fairly  thin, 
and  close  suflSciently  early  to  run  up  to  90°  or  100°,  sprinkling  the 
plants  lightly  at  closing  time.  Supply  water  at  the  roots  as  required, 
and  always  in  a  tepid  state. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Hunner  Beans. — In  many  gardens  the  early  sown  rows  of  these 
were  badly  crippled  by  frosts  on  and  about  May  2l8t,  but  if  sown 
thickly  there  may  yet  be  enough  plants  left.  They  transplant  readily, 
and  if  some  have  been  raised  in  boxes  or  can  be  spared  from  among 
those  to  be  reserved  in  the  rows,  many  blanks  may  be  filled  or  even 
whole  rows  formed  with  these.  They  ought  to  be  put  out  or  thinned  to 
not  less  than  8  inches  asunder,  two  plants  at  the  most  going  to  each  tall 
pole  or  stake,  and  only  one  to  short  ones.  Crowding  Runner  Beans  is 
quite  a  mistake.  Should  there  still  be  an  insufficiency  of  rows,  and  the 
crop  is  a  very  important  one,  sow  more  seed  at  once,  letting  the  plants 
have  the  benefit  of  a  deep  and  rich  root  run.  Any  that  are  to  be  grown 
without  stakes  must  be  kept  well  pinched  back.  Once  allow  them  to 
form  much  running  growth,  and  they  are  soon  of  no  further  service.  It 
pays  well  to  protect  Runner  Beans  with  canvas,  mats,  branches  of  trees 
and  such  like,  whenever  frosts  are  imminent,  and  they  are  liable  to  be 
damaged  up  to  the  middle  of  June. 

Beet. — Apparently  frosts  did  not  injure  the  rows  of  Beet,  but  good 
progress  has  not  been  made  either  before  or  after  the  frosts.  The  roots 
obtained  by  dibbling  out  the  thinnings  when  these  are  large  enough  to 
move  are  not  good  ;  but  they  are  serviceable  at  times,  and,  at  any  rate, 
it  is  better  to  transplant  a  few  than  have  unsightly  blanks  in  the  rows. 
Select  showery  weather  if  possible  for  this  work,  and  if  this  cannot  be 
waited  for,  water  the  rows  overnight,  and  next  day  further  save  the  tap 
roots  by  loosening  the  ground  with  a  pointed  stick  according  as  the 
plants  are  drawn.  In  dry  weather  give  these  newly  moved  plants  water 
occasionally,  and  they  will  then  soon  take  to  their  fresh  quarters.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  Turnip-rooted  forms  succeed  better  after 
transplanting,  than  do  the  long  rooted  varieties.  It  is  these  also  that 
are  the  most  likely  to  attain  a  serviceable  size  if  sown  at  this  compara¬ 
tively  late  date.  If  Beet  are  left  from  8  inches  to  10  inches  asunder  in 
the  rows  they  will  become  quite  large  enough,  coarseness  usually  proving 
very  objectionable. 

Carrots. — Directly  the  rows  of  these  are  well  defined  the  flat  hoe 
should  be  used  between  the  rows,  and  if  slugs  are  destroying  the  plants 
dust  soot  and  lime  freely  over  the  beds  while  yet  damp  from  dew  or 
rain.  It  is  from  the  outsides  that  che  slugs  principally  start  and  return 
to.  Carrots  transplant  badly,  and  if  there  are  many  gaps  or  failures  the 
best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  sow  more  seed  of  Nantes  Horn,  Model, 
or  other  fairly  large,  quick-growing  variety.  If  this  is  done  at  once,  the 
thinnings  will  be  very  acceptable  for  use  late  in  the  summer,  while  the 
rest  will  become  quite  large  enough  for  storing  late.  Thin  Carrots  in 
showery  weather  if:  possible,  and  before  they  begin  to  spoil  each  other; 
not  severely  at  first,  and  later  on  almost  daily,  or  according  as  the 
tender  young  roots  are  wanted  for  use.  The  Horn  varieties  should  be 
eventually  left  about  4  inches  apart,  and  the  rest  from  6  inches  to 
8  inches  asunder,  coarseness  in  this  case,  again,  not  answering  well. 

Ctaicory,  Salsafy,  and  Scorzonera. — Stir  among  the  rows  of 
these  occasionally  with  the  Dutch  hoe,  and  thin  while  yet  the  plants 
can  easily  be  drawn.  Large  roots  of  Chicory  are  desirable,  therefore 
leave  the  plants  9  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  Thin  Salsafy  to  a  distance 
of  about  8  inches,  and  Scorzonera  10  inches  asunder. 

Onions. — These  appear  to  have  come  up  well  in  most  gardens.  If, 
however,  there  are  any  blanks  fill  these  by  transplanting  at  once.  They 
move  readily  when  comparatively  small,  and  only  very  indifferently 
when  near  the  size  round  of  a  quill  pen.  If  the  rows  are  disposed 
12  inches  apart  and  the  seed  was  sown  thinly  in  rather  wide  drills,  very 
little  thinning  out  will  be  needed.  The  less  the  ground  is  loosened 
by  drawing  out  plants  the  less  likely  are  Onion  maggots  to  be  plentiful. 
Unless  wanted  extra  large — and  medium-sized  to  small  roots  are  the 
most  serviceable — leave  the  plants  about  4  inches  asunder,  and  if  the 
roots  eventually  press  against  each  other  they  are  all  the  more  likely  to 
finish  well.  If  fine  roots  are  desired  then  thin  to  6  inches.  Sow 
soot  freely  among  and  over  the  plants  in  showery  weather,  and  which  is 


also  the  best  time  for  sowing  chemical  manures  of  any  kind  among  the 
rows,  being  careful  that  they  do  not  lodge  on  the  plants,  or  otherwise 
many  of  them  may  be  crippled.  Hoe  the  ground  lightly  after 
manuring. 

Parsnips. — Very  large  Parsnips  are  only  desirable  for  exhibition 
purposes.  It  is  the  medium-sized  roots  that  keep  and  cook  best,  and  if 
these  are  wanted  avoid  over-thinning.  Very  good  Parsnips  can  be  had 
by  leaving  the  plants  9  inches  apart,  and  12  inches  will  give  large  roots. 
Parsnips  may  be  transplanted  with  a  view  to  filling  blanks,  but  the  roots 
thus  obtained  are  usually  short. 

Turnips. — If  the  earliest  sown  rows  of  Early  Milan  are  only  lightly 
thinned,  or  so  as  to  leave  the  plants  well  clear  of  each  other,  further 
thinning  may  be  done  according  as  the  roots  resemble  over-grown 
Radishes,  at  which  size  they  can  be  used.  The  Snowball  and  other 
larger  topped  varieties  to  be  early  thinned  to  about  9  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  Sow  more  seeds  in  rather  cool  quarters,  as  Turnips  do  not 
keep  good  long  during  hot  weather. 

Potatoes. — Those  not  moulded  up  before  the  frosts  caught  them 
will  have  been  given  a  far  more  serious  check  than  those  that  had  a 
portion  of  their  stems  thus  protected.  These  latter  will  branch  out 
again  quickly  ;  but  those  frozen  down  to  near  the  planting  tubers  will 
never  properly  recover.  Hoeing  deeply  or  “hacking”  among  the  rows 
has  a  most  beneficial  effect.  Not  only  does  it  destroy  many  weeds,  but 
it  also  lets  in  air  and  warmth  to  the  roots.  This  should  be  done,  and 
also  soot  or  chemical  manures  sown  between  the  rows  well  in  advance 
of  heavily  moulding  up  the  plants.  Potatoes  that  have  not  been  greatly 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  one  or  more  sets  of  sprouts  may  yet  be  planted 
on  free  working  ground  with  every  prospect  of  remunerative  crops 
being  had. 

Tomatoes. — The  first  week  in  June  ought  to  see  most  of  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  Tomatoes  done.  Many  plants  are  already  out,  but  unless  protected 
during  frosty  nights  will  have  fared  badly.  In  any  case  very  little 
progress  is  made  while  yet  the  ground  as  well  as  the  nights  are  cold. 
Comparatively  young  plants,  or  those  only  just  showing  their  first 
bunch  of  flower,  if  duly  hardened  prior  to  planting  out,  will  most  pro¬ 
bably  surpass  much  older  ones.  Tomatoes  may  be  grown  against  sunny 
garden  walls  and  fences,  and  high  walls  of  plant  houses  and  forcing 
pits.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  head  room  to  admit  of  their  being  trained 
uprightly,  then  lay  them  in  obliquely.  When  plants  are  abundant 
arrange  them  1  foot  apart,  and  allow  no  side  shoots  to  develop ;  but  if 
somewhat  scarce  they  may  be  disposed  either  2  feet  or  3  feet  asunder, 
laying  in  one  or  two  side  branches  accordingly.  A  very  rich  soil  is 
undesirable,  but  they  will  require  one  or  two  good  shovelfuls  of  fresh 
loamy  soil,  with  a  little  solid  or  artificial  manure  added  per  plant.  In 
the  event  of  the  soil  proving  very  hard  or  poor  substitute  quite  fresh 
compost,  a  trench  2  feet  wide  and  1  foot  in  depth  filled  with  new  soil 
answering  well ;  so  also  would  a  raised  or  temporarily  formed  border 
on  a  hard  bottom.  Wooden  screens  might  be  formed  where  there  is  an 
insufficiency  of  wall  space  available. 

During  such  seasons  as  that  of  1893  Tomatoes  succeed  remarkably 
well  quite  in  the  open.  In  this  case  select  a  sunny  yet  sheltered  border 
(they  might  be  planted  among  early  Potatoes),  dispose  the  plants  2  feet 
asunder,  and  place  a  4  feet  stake  to  each.  See  that  all  are  in  a  moist 
state  at  the  roots  previous  to  planting,  and  keep  the  old  balls  of  soil 
and  roots  moist  till  such  time  as  the  roots  have  taken  full  possession  of 
surrounding  soil. 


APIARIAN  NOTES. 

Chloric  Dropsical  Fever. 

Further  strong  microscopic  investigations  with  the  above 
disease  in  bees  reveal  nothing  more  but  smaller  cells  in  every  way 
similar  to  those  seen  with  lower  powers.  In  one  instance  only 
there  appeared  an  object  rounded  at  the  posterior,  but  otherwise  in 
formation  not  unlike  that  of  a  shrimp.  Hives  attacked  with  the 
disease  are  those  fed  with  sugar  from  the  foundation  and  others 
having  honey  only.  Probably  the  disease  is  hereditary  through  the 
perpetuation  of  spores,  which  develops  at  any  time  when  exciting 
causes  are  present,  perhaps  from  pollen  of  certain  plants,  or  it  may 
be  from  water  impregnated  with  something  favourable  to  its 
development.  If  I  can  trace  anything  definite  as  to  the  cause  I 
will  report,  but  meanwhile  leave  it  with  the  above  suggestions  to 
abler  persons  for  a  solution. 

Brood  Drawing. 

My  time  has  been  wholly  occupied  with  one  thing  during  the 
past  week — viz.,  to  prevent  brood  drawing.  The  only  remedy  is 
feeding,  even  to  hives  not  in  want.  One  hive  I  have  never  fed  for 
the  past  twelve  years  had  to  be  supplied  with  syrup.  Last  year 
at  the  same  date  every  hive  had  a  surplus  of  honey,  and  in  several 
cases  in  fruit  districts  they  had  100  lbs.  This  year  the  reports  say, 
“  Hives  are  very  light ;  we  shall  have  to  feed.” 

Two  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in  a  local  journal  an  article  from 
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a  well-known  bee-keeper  saying  it  was  “  the  best  season  for  bees 
he  ever  experienced,”  but  this  does  not  concur  with  many  others. 
Unless  hives  are  kept  breeding,  and  brood  drawing  prevented,  there 
will  be  little  chance  of  the  bees  gathering  honey  to  any  great 
extent  should  the  weather  prove  favourable  during  the  next  two  or 
three  months. 

Why  Swarms  Gather  Most  Honey. 

When  a  swarm  issues  it  is  composed  mostly  of  bees  fit  for 
outdoor  work.  We  must,  however,  take  the  case  of  swarms  which 
issue  in  a  properly  and  in  a  natural  way — /.e.,  all  the  “ripened” 
bees  leaving,  for  it  sometimes  happens  many  of  such  bees  either  do 
not  leave  the  hive  or  return  to  it.  In  these  cases  the  swarm  is  less 
than  it  should  have  been,  and  cannot  make  the  same  progress  as 
one  that  is  complete.  When  such  a  swarm  comes  oflF  at  the  time 
of  a  honey  flow  the  whole  of  the  bees  set  to  work  with  a  will. 
New  combs  are  mostly  built  during  the  night ;  and  if  foundation  or 
clean  empty  combs  exist,  the  bees  of  such  swarms  gather  more 
honey  than  the  stock  hive  did  before  swarming,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  about  ten  days  after.  Swarms  are  always  more  active 
and  anxious  to  gather  honey  than  unswarmed  ones  ;  they  work 
earlier,  later,  and  more  persistent  during  midday.  Then  what  is 
stored  in  their  hive  or  supers  is  free  from  taint,  and  of  the  greatest 
purity,  which  stocks  cannot  produce. 

The  bees  left  behind  in  the  stock  hive  are  mostly  nurse  or 
young  ones.  Some  are  intent  on  gathering  pollen  outside,  few 
honey  gatherers  being  left.  By-and-by,  as  the  stock  hives  brood  is 
hatched  and  all  surplus  queens  deposed,  the  bees  become  equal  to 
those  of  the  first  swarm,  and  with  the  additional  breeding  space 
and  the  young  queen  of  the  stock  hive  in  from  four  to  five  weeks 
the  bees  will  be  doubled  in  numbers.  I  trust  the  reader  will  not 
confound  the  foregoing  practice  as  being  on  the  same  lines  as 
removing  queens  at  the  commencement  of  the  honey  harvest,  which 
is  a  foolish  method,  and  ought  not  to  be  done  by  anyone  expecting 
best  results. 

The  Weather  and  Bees. 

At  present  the  season  is  far  from  being  promising,  but  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  in  some  of  our  best  honey  years  the  stock  of 
unswarmed  hives  had  to  be  fed  up  till  the  last  week  of  June.  The 
Heather  has  made  little  if  any  progress  since  beginning  of  April,  so 
that  it  will  be  much  later  this  year,  and  if  it  turns  out  a  wet  June 
and  July  the  bloom  will  be  very  inferior.  Although  no  one  can 
tell  what  the  future  is  to  be,  we  know  the  effect  the  past  has  had 
on  vegetation,  and  it  will  be  little  short  of  a  miracle  should  the 
flowers  be  profuse  and  early.  September  has  in  some  years  given 
us  the  finest  weather,  so  that  may  be  again.  Still,  taking  every¬ 
thing  into  consideration,  it  will  be  as  well  to  limit  the  increase  of 
hives,  bearing  in  mind  swarms  always  work  best. 

The  weather  has  slightly  improved,  and  should  it  continue  hives 
will  rally,  but  do  not  forget  the  fact  that  already  queens  have  bred 
as  much  as  they  do  till  the  close  of  the  season  in  some  years. 
Youthful  fertile  queens  on  hand  should  be  the  watchword  of  every 
bee-keeper. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


®5*A11  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Grabs  on  Apple  Blossoms  (^E.  S  '). — The  “  grubs  ”  are  the  pupae 
of  the  Apple-blossom  weevil  (Anthonomus  pomorum),  as  yon  have 
rightly  anticipated.  Tbe  affected  flowers  should  be  forthwith  shaken 
down,  previously  spreading  sheets  on  the  ground  beneath  the  trees  and 
the  faded  blossoms  collected  and  burnt.  There  must  be  no  delay,  indeed 
the  work  of  removing  the  faded  flowers  and  grubs  has  been  deferred  too 
long  ;  but  “  better  late  than  never.” 


Tomatoes  Blscolonred  (2).  M.). — The  plant  was  so  shaken 
about,  bruised,  and  covered  with  adhering  particles  of  soil  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  examine.  It  appears  to  be  in  a  succulent  state  through 
being  grown  in  too  free  and  light  soil,  also  in  a  too  close  and  moist 
atmosphere.  Firm  the  soil,  do  not  over-wa^er,  provide  heat  to  enable 
free  ventilation,  yet  avoiding  cold  sharp  currents  of  air,  and  the  plants 
will  become  flrmer  in  texture  and  the  better  resistant  of  fungoid  attacks. 
In  other  words,  we  think  they  are  recoverable  by  cultural  means,  but  if 
this  is  not  so  you  may  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  made  as  advised 
last  week.  It  should  be  of  a  blue  tint;  if  brown  it  may  injure  the 
plants. 

Vine  Iiateral  Discoloured  (J.  27.). — Has  not  the  injury  to  the 
lateral  been  caused  by  abrasion  or  by  contact  with  rough  or  galvanised 
wire  ?  The  dying  of  the  extreme  end  is  the  result  of  removing  the  leaf 
above  it  and  the  appropriation  of  the  sap  by  the  leaf  below.  Your 
method  of  stopping  seems  peculiar,  judging  at  least  by  the  specimens 
before  us,  for  you  have  taken  off  the  points  of  the  laterals  just  under 
the  leaf  at  the  first  joint  above  the  bunch,  instead  of  just  above  the  leaf 
m  each  case.  Returning  to  the  injury,  we  suspect  if  you  had  taken  the 
matting  round  tbe  wire  before  bringing  the  lateral  against  it  there 
.would  have  been  no  corrosion.  The  Vine  appears  healthy,  though  some 
of  the  leaves  are  a  little  scorched,  as  if  the  house  had  been  left  closed 
too  long  on  some  sunny  morning  after  a  cold  night. 

Glolre  de  Dijon  Rose  Falling  (IF.  J.  I.). — There  is  nothing 
that  is  suggestive  of  the  tree  being  “  doctored  ”  in  the  soil  submitted. 
Of  course  its  actual  contents  can  only  be  determined  by  an  exhaustive 
analysis,  but  we  do  not  undertake  such  work.  The  soil  is  formed  into 
nodular  masses  by  the  growth  of  some  fungus,  which  in  the  absence  of 
spores  we  are  unable  to  determine  satisfactorily,  but  it  has  the  general 
appearance  of  canker-fungus,  but  different  from  that  of  the  Apple  and 
Pear,  and  rarely  attacks  Roses  or  other  plants  above  the  soil.  If  the 
plant  dies,  as  we  apprehend,  you  might  forward  a  portion  of  the 
diseased  roots  or  of  the  canker  on  the  root  stem,  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
affected  roots  packed  in  damp  moss  sufficing.  The  “  substance  ” 
should  be  cleared  away  and  burned,  and  the  soil  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  stem  outwards  watered  with  soluble  phenyle,  using  a 
teacupful  or  quarter  of  a  pint  to  a  pail  of  water,  and  that  quantity  per 
square  yard.  If  the  plant  dies,  or  the  roots  are  in  part  dead,  these  must 
be  removed  from  the  soil.  This  attended  to,  and  the  plant  not  too 
far  gone,  it  will  possibly  recover  from  the  attack,  and  grow  vigorously. 

Tomato  Deaves  Blackened  and  Spots  on  Fruit  (Cross). — 
1,  The  leaves  have  the  appearance  of  being  affected  with  the  Potato 
disease,  but  there  are  no  outgrowths,  and  the  sections  do  not  reveal  the 
mycelium  of  the  parasite.  The  hairs  are,  however,  very  much  distorted, 
and  the  mycelium  may  be  pervading  the  tissues,  as  these  being  opaque 
it  is  not  easily  detected  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  remove  the  discoloured  portions  of  the  leaves  and  keep  the 
house  rather  warm,  but  with  a  free  amount  of  top  ventilation,  main¬ 
taining  a  rather  dry  condition  of  both  the  soil  and  atmosphere.  It  is 
of  little  use  spraying  eithtr  Tomatoes  or  Potatoes  with  sulphate  of 
iron  solution  as  a  preventive  of  the  disease.  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
the  approved  antidote,  and  has  been  given  repeatedly  in  this  Journal 
(see  page  419,  last  week).  It  must  not  be  used  after  the  fruit  is  the  size 
of  that  you  sent,  or  it  will  adhere  and  possibly  prove  dangerous.  2,  The 
“  spots  ”  on  the  fruit  may  have  been  caused  by  some  injury  to  the  cells  ; 
at  least,  they  are  ruptured,  and  that  causes  the  depressed  patches.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  remove  and  burn  such  fruits,  for  they  will  have  a 
scabby  appearance  when  ripe  and  not  be  saleable.  If  you  find  any 
increase  of  the  malady  spray  at  once  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  envelop¬ 
ing  the  fruit  half  grown  or  more  in  paper  bags,  and  remove  them  after 
the  spraying. 

Currant  Bud  Mite  (YorTtsJiire). — The  branches  sent  indicate  a 
virulent  attack  of  the  destructive  pest  Phytoptus  ribis,  known  as  the 
Currant  bud  or  gall  mite.  It  is  extremely  minute,  but  when  numerous, 
as  in  your  case,  ruinous  to  bushes  and  plantations.  When  the  knotted 
buds  are  few,  they  are  picked  off  early  in  the  season  by  women  or 
children,  and  burnt ;  the  bushes,  when  leafless,  being  dressed  with  a 
solution  of  sulphur  and  lime.  In  Miss  Ormerod’s  “  Manual  of  Injurious 
Insects,”  Mr.  Arthur  Bull,  of  Cottenham,  writes: — “  I  use  a  dressing  of 
two  parts  sulphur  and  three  parts  lime  boiled  together  in  water  (2  lbs. 
sulphur  and  3  lbs.  lime,  3  gallons  water),  which  is  further  diluted  at 
the  rate  of  2  or  3  pints  to  a  large  pail  of  water,  applied  with  a  syringe 
to  the  infested  bushes;  the  effect  is  to  keep  the  ‘spider’  down,  and 
that  little  or  no  damage  is  done.  It  seems  difficult  to  clear  the  garden 
altogether.”  To  this  Miss  Ormerod  adds  : — “  Another  recipe,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  boiling  the  lime,  is  as  follows  : — Take  of  sulphuret  of  lime 
4  ozs.,  and  of  softsoap  2  oz^.,  to  each  gallon  of  hot  water  ;  the  soap  and 
sulphuret  to  be  well  mixed  before  the  addition  of  the  water,  which  is  to 
be  gradually  poured  on,  stirring  being  continued  during  the  process. 
This  mixture  may  be  used  as  a  syringing,  but  if  poured  in  thick  con¬ 
dition  on  the  stems  about  a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground  and  let  run 
down  into  the  centre  of  the  bushes  it  would  choke  myriads  of  the 
minute  creatures.  Good  waterings,  and  all  treatment  calculated  to 
promote  hearty  growth,  would  be  likely  to  be  of  service.  Where  an 
attack  is  established,  probably  the  best  treatment  is  to  clear  the  bushes 
‘  and  burn  them  (as  well  as  any  rubbish  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground) 
where  they  stood,  or  to  put  a  couple  of  shovelfuls  of  fresh  gas-lime 
where  each  bush  stood,  so  as  to  kill  the  mites  that  may  remain.  They 
cannot  fly,  but  are  easily  dispersed  on  leaves  blown  by  the  wind,  or 
by  crawling.  Change  of  crop  to  something  that  the  gall  mites  will  not 
attack  is  obviously  desirable  where  there  has  been  infestation.” 
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Bordeaux  Mixture  (^J,  M.'). — The  mixture  must  be  well  stirred, 
and  used,  as  you  say,  in  a  “cloudy”  state.  Only  sufficient  must  be 
made  for  use  at  once.  To  be  safe  and  effectual  it  must  be  fresh  and  of 
a  bluish  colour  ;  if  old  and  brown  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  It 
may  do  some  good  in  your  case,  but  ought  to  have  been  applied  weeks 
ago.  It  is  a  preventive  of  fungoid  growth  in  the  tissues  of  plants  ; 
when  the  enemy  takes  firm  possession  it  is  for  the  time  being  master  of 
the  position,  but  the  dressing  will  check  the  production  of  spores  for 
future  devastation. 

“  Scum  ”  on  Cravel  Path  (C.  P.). — The  “  scum  ”  is  a  plant, 
one  of  the  Cryptogamia,  and  has  a  general  resemblance  to  Marchantia 
conica.  It  seems  to  have  a  remarkable  power  of  increase  in  moist 
places,  and  delights  in  the  mineral  matter  reduced  by  atmospheric 
influences  or  the  application  of  chemicals,  provided  there  be  plenty 
of  moisture.  We  have  found  carbolic  acid  effectual  in  killing  the 
Marchantia  named  on  a  shaded  gravel  path,  using  1  oz.  of  the  acid  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  or  the  carbolic  acid  powder  sprinkled  on  the  walks, 
similar  to  salt,  will  also  kill  the  liverwort. 


TJames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Sligntly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(TF.  //.).  —  1,  Ceanothus  dentatus  ;  2,  A  Helianthemum,  flowers 
withered,  possibly  venustum  ;  3,  Asphodelus  luteus  ;  4,  Valeriana 
officinalis  (common  red  Valerian)  ;  5  and  6,  totally  insufficient. 

(A.  II.  F.'). — 1,  Pyrus  Aria  (Beam  Tree);  2,  Ornus  europseus  (Manna 
Ash)  ;  3,  Staphylea  pinnata ;  4,  Cratsegus  pyracantha  ;  5,  Cerasus 
(Prunus)  padus  (Bird  Cherry)  ;  6,  Ledum  palustre.  ^Ignoramus). — 
1  and  2,  forms  of  Valeriana  dioica  ;  3,  Saxifraga  granulata  fl.  pi.  ;  4, 
Cardamines  pratensis  fl.  pi.  ;  5,  Gentiana  acaulis  ;  6,  Veronica  prostrata. 


OOVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.—  May  30th. 


Roses  iAttacked  by  Orange  Fungus  (77.  H."). — The  Rose  leaves 
are  badly  infested  with  the  Rose  “  rust  ”  fungus  (Lecythea  rosm)  or 
uredo  stage  of  the  Rose  “  brand  ”  (Phragmidium  mucronatum).  It  is 
caused  by  the  spores  of  the  fungus  alighting  on  the  leaves,  germinating, 
and  pushing  their  germinal  tubes  through  the  stomata  or  directly  piercing 
the  epidermis,  thus  gaining  access  to  the  tissues,  upon  which  the  fungus 
lives  and  permeates  by  the  mycelium,  from  which  spring  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  bodies  (spores),  and  produce  the  orange  coloured  patches.  The 
remedy  is  to  spray  the  bushes  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  for  preparing 
which  a  suitable  formula  was  given  in  last  week’s  Journal  oj Horticulture 
in  reply  to  “  J.  C.  C.”  (page  419).  By  continuing  to  pick  off  and  burn 
the  worst  leaves  you  will  get  rid  of  much  of  the  disease  ;  but  also  aid 
the  distribution  of  the  spores  unless  the  picking  is  done  very  carefully. 
Spraying  is  the  best  thing,  and  it  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  coating 
the  bushes  with  the  finest  possible  film  of  the  mixture,  but  thoroughly 
in  every  part,  repeating  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

Treatment  of  Old  Bouvardlas  (5.  H.'). — Old  plants  that  have 
been  cut  back  and  have  started  into  growth  should  have  their  old  roots 
partially  reduced  and  repotted  in  fibry  loam,  a  seventh  of  manure,  and 
•and.  Place  them  in  a  cold  frame  and  keep  close  until  rooted.  Stop 
any  shoots  that  take  the  lead  as  they  require  it,  in  order  to  keep  the 
plants  bushy.  After  they  have  commenced  active  growth  they  can  be 
grown  under  cool-frame  treatment,  or  be  plunged  outside  in  their  pots, 
or  planted  out  in  a  warm  sheltered  position  ;  the  latter,  in  favourable 
localities,  being  an  admirable  practice.  Young  stock  rooted  early  are 
now  established  in  small  pots,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  must  be 
pinched  out  when  three  or  four  joints  of  wood  have  been  made.  Give 
more  air  than  has  been  necessary  up  to  the  present  time  in  order  to 
have  a  firm  sturdy  growth.  These  can  either  be  placed  when  ready  in 
their  flowering  pots,  or  planted  out  and  treated  like  the  old  stock. 
Those  only  just  rooted  should  be  grown  on  in  pots  in  heat  for  some 
time  yet,  and  if  then  placed  in  cooler  quarters  will  make  valuable 
plants  by  winter. 

Pears  and  Plums  for  Wall  Case  (TT.  K.  IF.). — The  failure  of 
the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the  wall  is  probably  due  to  your  growing 
Tomatoes  to  your  “  heart’s  content  ”  in  the  front  next  the  glass.  We 
have  known  other  such  failures,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  the  grower  that, 
if  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  had  been  given  the  same  chance  as  the 
Tomatoes,  they  would  have  succeeded.  We  mention  this,  because  you 
will  not  succeed  any  better  with  the  Plums  and  Pears  on  the  wall  with 
the  Tomatoes  occupying  the  best  and  only  suitable  place  for  growing 
anything  in  the  way  of  fruit  satisfactorily.  Pears — Beurre  d’Anjou, 
Beurr4  Baltet  P^re,  Beurrfi  Superfin,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Marie  Beuoist.  Plums  — 
Denniston’s  Superb,  Jefferson,  Early  Transparent  Gage,  McLaughlin, 
Kirke’s,  Golden  Transparent,  and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop.  Cherries  succeed 
well.  Early  Rivers  and  Black  Tartarian  being  good  varieties.  The  Peach 
case  may  possibly  be  removed  without  injury,  but  that  will  entirely 
depend  on  its  construction,  of  which  we  can  form  no  opinion.  The 
Pears  and  Plums  may  be  planted  alternately.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
plant  the  trees  in  front  and  train  them  to  a  trellis  about  1  foot  from  the 
glass,  having  the  Pears  as  cordons,  about  2  feet  apart. 

Pear  and  Peach  Beaves  Blistered  (fr.  Fl). — The  blister  on  the 
Pear  leaves  is  caused  by  an  attack  of  the  Pear  leaf  mite  (Phytoptus 
pyri).  The  infection  will  continue  to  spread,  especially  on  the  young 
growth,  unless  arrested  by  spraying  with  Paris  green,  1  oz.  to  20  gallons 
of  water.  As  this  is  a  dangerous  poison,  and  you  may  not  have  a 
spraying  machine,  you  may  use  sulphide  of  potassium,  half  ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  apply  with  a  fine-rose  syringe,  directing  the  spray 
against  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  The  worst  affected  leaves  may 
also  be  removed  and  burned,  but  this  must  he  carried  out  carefully,  or 
the  tree  will  suffer  more  from  the  loss  of  foliage  than  from  the  mites. 
The  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  Peach  are  affected  with  Peach  blister, 
which  makes  its  presence  manifest  by  the  curled,  blistered,  thickened 
and  distorted  appearance  of  the  affected  growths.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
fungus  (Exoascus  deformans),  and  may  be  prevented  to  a  great  extent  by 
efficient  protection  from  cold  cutting  winds,  preferably  by  glass  copings, 
with  canvas  in  front.  The  best  remedy  is  to  remove  the  worst  infested 
leaves  and  young  shoots,  doing  this  gradually  so  as  to  remove  the  whole 
by  degrees,  and  as  the  weather  gets  warmer  the  trees  will  grow  out  of 
the  disease^  and  produce  healthy  shoots  and  leaves. 


Trade  more  brisk,  the  market  being  readily  cleared  at  better  prices. 

FRUIT. 


Apples,  per  bushel 
Tavmanian,  per  case 
Grapes,  new,  per  lb.  , 
Lemons,  case  ..  , 

Peaches,  per  doz. 


Asparagus,  per  bundle 
Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb.  . 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 

Carrots,  bunch . 

„  new,  bunch  . .  . 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  .  •  . 

Celery,  bundle . 

Coleworts,  dozen  bunches 
Cucumbers,  dozen  ..  . 

Endive,  dozen  . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  dozen . 


B. 

d.  s. 

d. 

.  2 

6  to  10 

0 

.  8 

0 

12 

0 

.  2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

15 

0 

.  6 

0 

18 

0 

Plums,  per  half  sieve 
St.  Michael  Pines,  each  . . 
Strawberries  per  lb.,  morn¬ 
ing  gathered  . 


VEGETABLES. 


B.  d.  8.  d. 

2  0  to  5  0 

1  0  1 


1  6 
0  0 


1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 


AVERAGE  WHOLESALE 
Orchid  Blooms  in  variety . 

8.  d.  8.  d 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  , .  1  6  to  3 

Azalea,  dozen  sprays,.  ..0  4  0 

Bouvardlas,  bunch  ..  ..  0  6 

Carnations,  12  blooms  , .  0  9 

Cornflowers,  doz.  bunches  2  0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 2  0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen  . .  10 

Iris,  dozen  blooms  . .  , .  1  0 

Lilac  (French)  per  bunch  2  6 

Lily  of  Valley,  doz.  sprays  0  6 

„  „  doz.  bnchs.  4  0 

Lilium  candidum,  dozen 

bunches: . 12  0  18  0 

Lilium  candidum,  dozen 

blooms .  06  0  9 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per  doz.  2  0  4  0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

bunches .  40  60 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  ..16  40 

Moss  Roses  (French),  doz. 

bunches .  4  0  9  0 

Myosotis  or  Forget-me- 
nots,  dozen  bunches  . .  16 


0 
6 
0 
6 
U 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  9 
8  0 


Arbor  Vltaa  (golden)  dozen 
Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 
Aspidistra,  per  dozen 
Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 
Cineraria,  per  dozen  . . 
Dracsena  terminalis,  per 

dozen..  . 18 

Dracsena  viridis.  dozen  . . 
Ericas,  per  dozen 
Euonymus.  var.,  dozen  . , 
Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 
Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  . . 

„  (small'i  per  hundred 
Ficus  elastica,  each  . . 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 
Fuchsia,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

Genista,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen 


12  0 
36  0 
10  6 
6  0 


42  0 
24  0 
24  0 
18  0 
24  0 
18  0 
8  0 
7  6 


Mushrooms,  punnet  . .  . . 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 


Parsley,  dozen  bunches 
Parsnips,  dozen  ..  .. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt. 
Salsafy,  bundle  . .  . . 

Scorzouera,  bundle  . . 


Spinach,  bushel  ■. .  . . 

Tomatoes. per  lb.  ., 
Turnips,  bunch  . .  . . 

„  new,  bunch.. 


PRICES.— CUT  FLOWERS, 


Mignonette,  12  bunches  . . 
Narciss,  various,  doz.  bnchs. 
Orchids,  per  dozen  blooms 
Pfeonies,  dozen  bunches  . . 
Pansies,  dozen  bunches  . . 
Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 


3  0 
PLANTS 
d,  8.  d. 

0  to  12  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Primula  (double),  dozen 

sprays  . 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 
Roses  (indoor),  dozen 
„  Tea,  white,  dozen  . . 
„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  .. 

Roses  (French),  per  dozen 
Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

per  dozen . 

Roses,  Mar^chal  Niel,  per 

dozen  . 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 
Tuberoses,  12  blooms . .  . . 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches.. 

IN  POTS. 

Hydrangea,  per  dozen 


10  0 
9  0 
12  0 
8  0 


Lobelia,  per  dozen 
Lycopodiums,  per  dozen 
Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 
Mignonette,  per  doz... 


Nasturtiums,  per  dozen  .. 
Palms,  in  var..  each  ..  .. 

„  (specimens)  ..  .. 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen.. 

„  sc  irlet,  per  doz. 
Roses,  various,  per  dozen . . 

„  ( Fairy ).  per  dozen . , 

Spirajas,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

Stocks,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

Roots  in  variety  for  planting  out,  in  boxes  or  by  the  dozen 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

0 

0 

to  0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

0 

9 

to  1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

6 

4 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

6 

1 

0 

1 

5 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

■6 

''  3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0  10 

8. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

3 

0  to  6 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

6 

S 

0 

1  1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

2 

6 

4 

0 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

9 

Oto  18 

0 

5 

0 

8 

0 

15 

0 

30 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

1 

6 

6 

0 

1 

0 

15 

0 

21 

0 

63 

0 

6 

0 

16 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

36 

0 

9 

0 

12 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

TILLAGE. 


Useful  lessons  abound  all  over  the  farm  now  while  the  crops 
are  in  full  growth,  lessons  which,  if  well  understood,  have  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  subsequent  practice.  Of  these  the 
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effect  of  soil  cultivation  upon  crops  is  the  most  important, 
because  without  sound  tillage  other  work  cannot  tell  upon  the 
final  result  as  it  ought  to  do.  The  general  conception  of  what 
sound  tillage  is  appears  to  be  vague,  indefinite,  and  fanciful  in 
the  extreme.  It  may  be  that  this  is  so  because  common  rules 
of  practice  are  not  applicable  to  all  soils,  y.t  the  general 
principle,  the  reason  why  of  the  matter,  holds  good  everywhere, 
and  it  is  deplorable  that  discussions  of  it  so  frequently  iiuzzle 
plain  men  instead  of  helping  them. 

By  common  consent  good  mixed  soil  is  regai’ded  as  the  best 
land  a  farmer  can  have.  It  is  a  deep  loam,  having  thorough 
natural  mechanical  division  in  the  guise  of  small  pieces  of 
stone,  gravel  or  flint,  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  with  perfect  under 
drainage,  so  that  water  filtration  and  air  circulation  can  never 
sustain  any  serious  check  in  it.  A  deep  tilth,  a  fine  seed  bed,  an 
even  distribution  of  fertility  to  a  considerable  depth,  eai’ly 
sowing,  speedy  seed  germination,  a  full  plant,  robust  growth, 
free  root  action,  early  development,  abundant  crops,  are  some 
of  the  special  advantages  which  such  soil  affords  under  good 
management.  Taken,  therefore,  as  a  standard  of  excellence, 
the  general  aim  should  be  to  bring  other  soil  as  near  to  its  con¬ 
dition  as  may  be  possible  without  having  to  incur  an  unreason¬ 
able  outlay.  I  his  should  determine  the  point  as  to  whether 
soil  is  or  is  not  worth  cultivating.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  limit 
to  profitable  tillage,  bounds  which  cannot  be  passed  with 
impunity.  Outside  those  bounds  lie  extravagant  and  careless 
tillage — wild,  thoughtless  expenditure,  slovenly  practice,  often  a 
mere  following  of  custom. 

Inside  them  assuredly  much  soil  improvement  is  possible' 
That  of  heavy  land,  by  drainage  always  in  conjunction  with 
liming,  heavy  dressings  of  burnt  clay,  slag,  ashes,  gravel,  road, 
or  river  sand — anything  available  to  impart  mechanical  division. 
Once  have  this  well  done,  then  improvement  in  soil  condition, 
and  the  crops  growing  in  it  is  bound  to  follow.  The  free 
passage  of  rain  water,  the  steady  circulation  of  air,  always  does 
this.  Then  comes  deeper  tillage,  but  no  bringing  of  clayey 
subsoil  to  the  surface ;  we  can  add  to  depth  of  soil  without 
doing  that.  Then  does  the  surface  become  so  mixed  or  divided 
that  there  is  an  end  of  the  cracking  and  deep  fissures  from 
drought,  always  present  in  crude  heavy  land.  Then,  also,  may 
the  improved  soil  be  cleaned  and  ridged  high  in  the  autumn  with¬ 
out  fear  of  its  being  shattered  and  flattened  by  winter  weather. 
Ploughing,  too,  may  be  done  soon  after  heavy  rain  with  all 
possible  advantage.  Very  different  this  to  the  long  waiting 
which  is  so  frequent  on  unimproved  heavy  land,  because  if  it  is 
ploughed  while  saturated  by  heavy  rain  it  is  so  apt  to  dry  into 
hard  unwoi  kable  clods. 

In  all  tillage  there  must  be  a  clearly  defined  plan,  a  reason 
for  each  detail  of  the  work,  an  end  and  aim  clearly  in  view. 
Mere  opinion,  or  any  fanciful  ideas  in  connection  with  it,  should 
be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Valuable  as  deep  cultivation 
undoubtedly  is,  we  never  should  advise  anyone  to  rush  into  it 
at  considerable  extra  expense.  No,  the  matter  must  be  well 
thought  out,  the  present  condition  of  the  soil  mastered,  its 
effect  upon  crops  growing  in  it  watched,  the  possibility,  method, 
and  cost  of  improvement  carefully  weighed,  then  to  decide  if  it 
is  worth  while.  Place  the  whole  thing  upon  a  business  footing^ 
throw  fancy  to  the  winds,  and  listen  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  good  sense. 

It  is  because  we  have  had  so  much  practice  in  this  important 
work  that  we  advise  deliberation  and  caution.  Several  times 
have  we  tackled  that  worse  field  in  a  farm  which  has  never  been 
known  to  yield  a  full  crop,  and  made  it  one  of  the  best.  Step 
by  step  has  the  work  been  done.  First  of  all  the  under  drainage 
and  the  ditches,  then  the  breaking  up,  cleaning,  and  mechanical 
division,  so  that  it  never  can  settle  down  again  into  a  cold,  wet, 
inert  mass.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  full  dressings  of  manure, 
it  may  be  after  liming,  with  the  sowing  of  carefully  selected 


seed,  and  then  success.  Subsequently,  seasonable  tillage  and 
sustained  fertility  suffice  to  maintain  the  high  standard  which 
was  our  aim,  and  up  to  which  the  soil  is  brought. 

WOEK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Aa  we  write  the  preliminary  work  of  destroying  some  poor  foul 
pasture  in  view  of  obtaining  a  really  useful  meadow  in  place  of  it  has 
been  arrested  by  wet  weather.  The  condition  of  this  pasture  is  lament¬ 
able,  foul  with  Docks,  Thistles,  Nettles,  Brambles,  Broom,  Rushes,  and 
Carnation  Grass,  thin  in  plant  everywhere,  we  decided  that  the  best  way 
— the  only  good  way,  was  to  pare  and  burn  it,  to  get  rid  of  foulness  in 
plant  growth  and  insects,  then  to  drain,  spread  the  ashes,  plough  deeply, 
give  a  good  dressing  of  sixty  bushels  of  lime  fresh  from  the  kiln  per  acre, 
well  work  it  with  the  cultivator,  then  to  throw  it  up  in  ridges  early  next 
autumn,  and  next  spring  to  lay  it  down  to  grass  again  with  a  crop  of 
Black  Tartarian  Oats.  It  could  be  sown  with  permanent  pasture  mixture 
early  this  autumn,  but  we  prefer  wintering  the  soil  in  ridges,  and  doing 
our  best  for  the  soil  before  laying  it  down  to  pasture  again.  Had  this 
been  done  generally,  and  subsequent  cultivation  been  equally  well  done, 
permanent  pasture  would  have  been  in  better  condition  and  more  pro¬ 
fitable  than  it  is  now. 

Pasture  herbage  is  abundant,  but  the  growth  of  it  and  all  other  crops 
has  been  arrested  by  the  remarkable  change  to  colder  weather.  This 
has  been  especially  felt  in  the  dales  of  Leicestershire  and  Derbyshire, 
and  stock  has  suffered  somewhat — not  from  scarcity  of  food,  but  from 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  The  warm  weather  in  April  and  for  the 
first  week  or  two  of  May,  led  to  the  rash  shearing  of  sheep  ;  they  must 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  change  to  colder  weather.  As  showing 
how  custom  rules  we  may  mention  some  sheep-washing  which  we  saw 
being  done  in  very  cold  weather  on  May  18th.  The  folly  of  this  thing 
was  so  apparent,  because  the  only  reason  for  pressing  on  sheep-washing 
is  sultry  weather  and  a  consequent  risk  of  attacks  from  fly. 

A.s  we  said  green  food  is  abundant.  Rye  is  in  ear,  and  must  be 
cut  for  horses  ;  Tares  are  being  folded,  and  are  a  very  fine  crop  ; 
Trifolium  is  in  use,  and  will  soon  be  done.  There  is  also  plenty  of 
Italian  Rye  Grass,  as  well  as  mixed  seeds.  Rape,  Kale,  and  Cabbage 
are  well  up,  and  the  horse  hoes  are  briskly  at  work  among  them,  there 
is  also  much  work  among  root  crops. 


EFFECTS  OF  CHEMICAL  MANURES. 

I  FIND  great  difficulty  in  procuring  muriate  of  potash  when  making 
up  your  prescription  for  grass  land.  Would  you  kindly  say  what  I  can 
substitute  for  it  (apart  from  nitrate  of  potash),  as  I  want  to  use  your 
prescription  of  August  3rd,  1893,  for  orchard  trees?  My  grass,  treated 
with  your  prescription  of  January  23rd,  1890,  or  February  23rd,  1893,  is 
again  the  best  crop  in  my  locality — Chaddesley  Corbett.  My  “  prac¬ 
tical  ’’  neighbours  cannot  understand  it.  1  tell  them  to  read  and  profit 
by  the  Journal  of  Horticulture . — H.  E.  W. 

[You  give  your  neighbours  very  good  advice.  You  will  probably 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  kainit  as  a  substitute  for  muriate  of 
potash,  only  you  must  use  one-third  more  of  it,  as  it  is  much  less  rich 
in  potash  than  the  muriate.] 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamden  Squabb,  London. 

Lat.51°  32' 40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

Rain. 

1894. 

May. 

1  Barometer 

1  at  32®, and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer, 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday 

20 

29-983 

46-4 

40-8 

N.B. 

53  3 

53*1 

38-1 

107-4 

34-4 

Monday  . . 

21 

-29-952 

51-8 

44-2 

N.B. 

51-9 

54-3 

33-0 

104-9 

25-2 

Tuesday  . . 

22 

30-047 

50-4 

43*0 

N,E. 

50-7 

54-8 

34-2 

98-8 

25-0 

0-018 

Wednesday 

23 

30*152 

47-7 

46-2 

N.E. 

50-1 

60-6 

41-9 

104-3 

40-4 

0-097 

Thursday . . 

24 

30-300 

60-4 

52-7 

N.B. 

5.-0 

68-7 

42-4 

114-6 

36-1 

— 

Friday  . . 

25 

30-106 

57-8 

5iJ*9 

N.B. 

51-9 

70-9 

42-3 

116-9 

38-0 

— 

Saturday  . . 

2. 

29-781 

49-6 

43-2 

N.W. 

54*0 

56-0 

44-6 

109-7 

39  9 

0-262 

30-046 

52-0 

45  9 

51-7 

59-8 

39-5 

108-1 

34-1 

0377 

REMARKS. 

SOth. — Overcast  day,  with  occasional  spots  of  rain,  and  hail  at  6  P.M. ;  bright  evening* 
21st. — Generally  sunny  early ;  overcast  day,  with  occasional  sunshine;  spots  of  rain  at 
noon. 

22nd.— Bright  sunshine  till  about  11  A.M  ;  overcast,  with  frequent  spots  of  rain  from 
noon. 

23rd. — Overcast,  with  drizzle  till  9.30  A.M.,  then  continuous  rain  till  2.30  P.M. ;  overcast 
afternoon  and  fine  evening. 

24th. — Brilliant  sunshine  throughout. 

25th. — Unbroken  sunshine  till  3.30  P.M.,  a  little  cloud  after. 

26th. — Windy,  with  alternate  cloud  and  sunshine,  and  showers  at  0.30  P.M.  and  4.30 
P.M. ;  steady  rain  from  9.30  P.M. 

Much  colder,  but  no  actual  frost  except  on  the  grass.  Very  similar  to  the  (nearly) 
corresponding  week  ending  May  23rd,  1891 ;  but  then  the  air  temperature  fell  2'3® 
lower,  while  the  temperature  on  grass  did  not  fall  so  low  as  in  1894  by  4‘2°. — 
I  G.  J.  Symons. 
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Reluctantly  do  we  part  with  the  flowers  of  spring,  yet 
gladly  hail  those  with  which  early  summer  seeks  to  console  us 
for  the  loss  of  the  delicate  blossoms  of  the  budding  season.  As 
we  look  from  the  window  or  walk  among  the  flowers  it  is  felt  that 
the  wealth  of  bloom  is  well  nigh  beyond  the  limits  of  these  notes 
to  describe.  Glowing  with  colour  are  these  masses  of  golden 
Alyssum,  graceful  and  beautiful  are  the  flowers  of  the  Saxifrages, 
some  sheets  of  white  blossoms  only  slightly  upraised  from  the 
foliage,  and  others  forming  plume-like  panicles.  Dwarf  Phloxes, 
too,  have  been  seeking  to  give  us  the  highest  pleasure  with  their 
floral  carpets  hanging  over  the  stones  of  the  rockeries.  Irises, 
ever  delightful  to  the  lover  of  flowers,  are  full  of  beauty  ;  while 
gorgeous  Paeonies,  which  have  proved  ineffective  to  ward  off  tem¬ 
pests  despite  their  fabled  powers,  have  expanded  their  great  globes 
of  bloom.  Still,  though  these  and  many  others  are  full  of  beauty 
we  miss  the  golden  Daffodils,  the  Trilliums,  and  the  many  early 
flowers  which  these  green  leaves  beginning  to  assume  a  yellow 
tone  tell  us  have  gone  from  us  for  this  year  at  least.  But  it  is 
not  my  task  to  sing  the  requiem  of  the  dead  flowers,  but  to  speak 
of  those  now  in  full  beauty. 

In  the  borders  and  at  the  base  of  rockwork  at  the  time  of 
writing  some  of  the  Squills  still  shine,  and  very  beautiful  do  they 
appear  in  their  varied  colours.  The  Spanish  Squill,  S.  campanulata, 
is  very  ornamental,  and  ranges  in  colour  from  white  to  flesh  and 
bright  pink,  and  from  porcelain  blue  to  deep  blue.  Two  of  the 
shades  of  pink  I  have  are  very  pretty,  and  are  much  admired.  A 
fine  white  variety  of  S.  patula  has  been  extremely  ornamental 
planted  in  a  low  nook  at  the  foot  of  a  rockery  near  some  plants 
of  Primula  sikkimensis.  The  supply  of  moisture  which  is  so 
welcome  to  the  Primula  in  summer  seems  to  suit  this  “  Spreading 
Squill  ”  admirably,  and  long  spikes  of  handsome  flowers  are  the 
result.  In  stray  spots,  too,  some  plants  of  our  native  Squill,  the 
“  Crawtae  ”  of  our  Scottish  lowlands,  and  the  “  Bluebell  ”  of  the 
English,  grow  in  considerable  variety.  These  I  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  among  them  there  is  found  much  diversity  of 
shade  and  size,  whites  of  different  kinds  and  porcelain  blues  being 
particularly  fine. 

Growing  in  a  rather  moist  place  is  a  neat  little  plant  with 
pretty,  if  modest,  spikes  of  creamy  flowers.  This  is  Mitella 
diphylla,  the  Twin-leaved  Mitreflower.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
hardy  flowers  which  have  come  to  us  from  North  America,  whence 
it  was  introduced  more  than  160  years  ago.  It  was  figured  in  the 
“Botanical  Register,”  table  166,  and  though  so  long  introduced,  is 
not  often  seen.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in  April,  are  small,  and 
of  a  creamy  white,  but  are  beautifully  fringed.  The  radical  leaves 
are  rather  heart-shaped  and  are  on  footstalks,  while  the  stalk  leaves 
are  smaller  and  almost  sessile.  The  latter  are  arranged  in  pairs 
opposite  each  other,  whence  one  would  conclude  the  specific  name 
of  diphylla  was  applied  to  this  Mitella.  It  may  be  increased  by 
division  or  seeds,  and  is  not  difficult  to  grow,  preferring,  however, 
a  peaty  soil. 

The  Violas  are  indispensable  flowers,  and  are  generally  doing 
well  this  season.  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  has,  however,  among 
its  correspondents  others  who,  like  Mr.  Wm.  Dean,  are  more 
competent  to  speak  critically  of  these  useful  and  beautiful  flowers 
than  the  writer.  One  cannot,  though,  refrain  from  speaking  in 
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praise  of  such  charming  flowers  as  Duchess  of  Fife,  Snowflake, 
Countess  of  Wharncliffe,  and  the  brilliantly  coloured  Bullion.  A 
very  beautiful  Viola,  named  George  LDrd,  I  have  lately  received, 
and  if  one  can  safely  use  the  expression  of  any  flower  taken  in 
hand  by  the  “  florist,”  it  is  “  perfection.”  Good  alike  in  form, 
habit,  and  in  the  beautiful  bright  primrose  colour  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  quite  free  from  rays,  this  is  a  flower  which  will  be  of 
great  worth  in  the  garden.  The  miniature  Violas,  as  those  of  the 
Violetta  type  are  called,  are  very  beautiful,  and  are  quite  in  place 
in  the  best  rock  gardens  as  well  as  in  the  choicest  borders.  They 
are  just  coming  in  flower,  and  some  of  the  newer  sorts  are 
evidently  acquisitions,  although  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything 
prettier  in  its  way  than  Violetta,  the  first  of  the  section. 

Old-fashioned  and  well  known  as  is  Iberis  sempervirens,  the 
Evergreen  Candytuft,  it  is  without  doubt  of  very  great  value  for 
the  garden  of  hardy  flowers.  With  me  it  blooms  earlier  than 
I.  correaefolia,  and  is  otherwise  so  distinct  from  the  latter  that  both 
may  with  advantage  be  included  in  almost  any  collection.  I  do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  their  respective  merits,  for  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  position  must  decide  which  of  the  two  should  be 
grown  where  there  is  only  room  for  one.  The  erect  habit  of 
I.  sempervirens  makes  it  suitable  for  many  places  where  the 
procumbent  growth  of  the  other  would  render  it  objectionable.  I 
have  a  good  bush  of  sempervirens  on  the  top  of  a  rockery,  where 
its  white  flowers  look  even  whiter  and  more  freely  produced  than 
in  the  borders.  It  is  an  old  plant  introduced  from  the  south  of 
Europe  in  1731,  and  is  easily  grown  from  seed  or  by  means  of 
cuttings  or  division. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  write  of  the  Daisies,  but  I  fancy 
these  flowers  are  not  so  much  cared  for  as  they  were  at  one  time. 
I  fear  I  must  plead  guilty  to  a  share  of  any  blame  which  may  be 
attached  to  the  double  Daisies  being  less  grown,  as  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  I  had  many  varieties.  These,  unfortunately,  suffered 
in  the  Jubilee  year  when  we  had  an  exceptional  drought.  I 
became  rather  careless  of  those  I  had  left,  and  they  missed  the 
dividing  and  replanting  so  necessary  for  their  well-being.  At  the 
time  referred  to  I  had  some  very  fine  ones  raised  from  seed  obtained 
from  a  Sussex  nursery  where  a  speciality  was  made  of  Daisies.  I 
fear  the  collection  in  this  nursery  no  longer  exists,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  old  favourites  which  have  adorned  gardens  for 
years  may  not  become  lost,  but  that  newer  sorts  will  be  added.  I 
have  been  trying  to  make  a  collection  of  Daisies,  and  I  think  when 
it  is  fairly  complete  it  will  form  an  attractive  feature  in  my 
garden.  I  do  not  intend  at  present  to  speak  in  detail  of  those  I 
already  have,  but  would  only  call  attention  to  a  charming  little 
pink  one  named  “  Dresden  China,”  which  I  have  had  for  a  few 
years,  and  is  much  admired  especially  by  lady  visitors  to  my 
garden.  The  flowers  are  little  over  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  stems  and  other  parts  are  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
bloom. 

A  very  beautiful  little  Iris  is  just  going  out  of  flower,  but  it  is 
one  which  is  well  worthy  of  some  notice.  This  is  I.  lacustris,  which 
belongs  to  the  sub-genus  Evansea,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Biker’s 
handbook  of  the  genus,  is  found  on  the  gravelly  shores  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan,  both  on  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
sides.  As  Mr.  Baker  says,  it  is  very  near  I.  cristata,  but  is  much 
dwarfer,  and  of  a  denser  habit  of  growth.  The  flowers  are  smaller 
also,  and  deeper  in  colour,  but  in  one  respect  at  least  are  inferior 
to  those  of  I.  cristata.  This  is  in  their  being  less  beautifully 
fringed  or  crested.  It  is,  however,  a  very  useful  member  of 
that  genus  which  so  attracts  hardy  flower  growers.  I  have  a  little 
clump  of  I.  lacustris  growing  in  sandy  peat  on  the  terrace  of  a 
rockery  facing  west.  Here  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  has  given  me  a 
number  of  blooms  both  last  year  and  this.  The  largest  leaf  is 
only  7  inches  long,  and  the  flowers  are  about  3^  inches  from  the 
soil.  In  some  gardens,  I  regret  to  learn,  this  charming  Iris  does 
not  do  well.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  soil  being  too  heavy,  and 
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the  gravelly  nature  of  the  earth  in  its  native  habitats  may  be  a 
guide  to  its  requirements  in  other  gardens.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  described  as  lilac.  This  I  should  qualify  by  calling  it 
more  a  lilac-blue,  but  I  am  notan  adept  at  colour  naming.  Another 
excellent  Iris  which  I  received  as  I.  hungarica  has  also  been  in 
flower  for  some  time.  The  proper  name  of  this  Iris,  I  observe 
from  the  authority  already  quoted,  is  I.  aphylla.  It  is  somewhat 
alarming  to  see  the  number  of  synonyms  applied  to  this  plant,  as 
it  appears  to  have  no  fewer  than  twelve  names.  It  grows  to  over 
a  foot  in  height,  and  has  fine  dark  lilac  flowers.  It  appears  to  be 
■widely  distributed  in  an  uncultivated  state,  its  habitats  being  given 
as  Eastern  Europe,  from  Hungary  and  Silesia  to  the  Tyrol.  It 
grows  readily  in  the  borders  in  any  ordinary  soil. 

Some  of  the  Globularias  are  neat  and  pleasing  little  plants  for 
the  rock  garden  or  the  front  row  of  the  border,  I  grow  some 
three  or  four  species,  and  among  the  prettiest  of  these  is  G.  tricho- 
santha,  the  Hairy-flowered  Globularia,  It  forms  a  neat  plant  with 
shining  deep  green  leaves.  The  radical  ones  are  spathulate,  and 
those  of  the  stalk  lanceolate.  The  first  appearance  of  the  flower 
heads  is  rather  curious.  They  resemble  round  black  buttons  set  in 
a  fringe  of  leaves  ;  the  stem  gradually  elongates,  and  the  round 
button  becomes  a  ball  of  light  blue.  G.  trichosantha  grows  well 
here  on  a  western  exposure,  and  in  a  siniilar  position  to  that  in 
which  I.  lacustris  is  grown.  It  may  be  increased  by  seed  or 
division. 

Poppies  are  beginning  to  open,  although  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Poppyworts,  Stylophorum  diphyllum,  is  over  before  this,  and 
very  beautiful  are  they  from  the  Welsh  Poppy  (Meconopsis 
cambrica)  to  Papaver  orientale  in  various  kinds,  and  the  attractive 
P.  umbrosum,  Dodecatheons,  too,  are  very  effective  in  half 
shady  nooks,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  a  host  of  other 
garden  gems— S.  Arnott,  Dumfries. 


VENTILATING  VINERIES. 

As  each  season  comes  round,  some  special  reminder  seems 
necessary  to  keep  “  young  hands  ”  from  committing  the  errors 
which  have  so  frequently  been  the  cause  of  disfigurement,  if  not 
ruin,  to  many  a  promising  crop  of  Grapes.  It  may  be  that  those 
errors  have  been  perpetrate!  by  thoughtlessness  rather  than 
neglect,  as  it  requires  a  few  years  of  careful  training,  and  perhaps 
some  sharp  lessons,  to  lead  many  young  men  to  realise  the 
disastrous  effects  which  follow  the  mismanagement  of  ventilation. 
Scorched  leaves  and  warts  on  leaves,  scalded  ber.  ies,  and  even  rust 
on  berries,  may  all  in  turn  be  caused  by  ill-regu'ated  ventilation. 

Once  let  them  thoroughly  understand  this,  and  unremitting 
attention  is  invariably  secured.  This  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
during  the  next  few  weeks  should  the  weather  prove  bright  or 
“catchy,”  as  the  dull  damp  weather  recently  experienced  has  not 
been  favourable  to  the  production  of  either  leaves  or  berries,  which 
will  bear  bright  sunshine  without  injury.  Unless  the  admission  of 
air  is  carefully  managed,  houses  having  an  eastern  aspect  ought  to 
be  looked  after  sharply  in  the  early  morning,  and  unless  the 
weather  is  wet  or  very  cold  it  is  a  good  plan  to  admit  a  little  air 
at  six  o  clock,  even  though  the  temperature  may  not  begin  to  rise 
for  some  time  after,  as  it  prevents  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
becoming  heated  much  more  rapidly  than  either  the  leaves  or 
berries,  and  thus  prevents  condensation  of  moisture  upon  them, 
which  with  the  rapid  evaporation  that  follows  causes  scalding  and 
scorching. 

Now  that  danger  from  night  frosts  is  apparently  over,  I  fancy 
the  practice  of  leaving  a  chink  of  air  on  vineries  throughout  the 
night,  provided  it  can  be  given  on  the  opposite  side  from  which 
the  wind  is  blowing,  a  sudden  rise  in  the  temperature  is  then  less 
likely  to  take  place  in  early  morning.  When  this  does  happen  the 
worst  possible  proceeding  is  to  open  the  ventilators  widely  in 
order  to  lower  the  temperature  to  its  normal  point,  yet  this  is 
exactly  what  many  are  inclined  to  do  in  order  that  previous 
neglect  may  not  be  detected.  The  hope  is,  however,  a  vain  one, 
as  the  uncomfortable  feeling  when  entering  a  house  so  treated  is 
noticeable  to  all  practical  cultivators,  and  the  results  cf  such  treat¬ 
ment,  which  are  afterwards  apparent,  show  plainly  the  course 
which  has  been  followed,  if  not  the  exact  time  when  it  occurred. 
The  only  safe  and  rational  method  of  trying  to  prevent  injury, 
when  the  temperature  has  risen  rapidly,  without  ventilation 
IS  to  give  air  gradually  and  at  frequ.nt  intervals,  and  to 


damp  the  floors  lightly  to  prevent  excessive  evaporation  from 
the  tender  foliage  which  is  unable  to  endure  the  strain.  In  the 
absence  of  a  corresponding  supply  of  moisture  from  the  roots,  a 
steady  and  continuous  rise  in  the  temperature  is  then  the  point  to 
aim  at  to  prevent  scald  in  the  berries  and  scorch  in  the  leaves.  A 
sudden  fall  in  the  temperature  ought  also  to  be  avoided,  otherwise 
the  check  given  will  result  in  washy  leaves  and  rusty  berries. 

With  this  object  in  view,  a  sharp  look  out  for  sunshine  and 
cloud  ought  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  air  reduced  when  it  is  seen  that 
the  sunshine  will  shortly  be  obscured  by  clouds,  or  increased  when 
it  is  apparent  that  they  will  quickly  pass  away.  On  bright  settled 
days  the  air  should  be  gradually  reduced  after  midday  until  it  is 
safe  to  close  with  plenty  of  moisture,  so  as  to  conserve  sun  heat  as 
much  as  possible.  No  matter  how  bright  the  weather  may  be,  so 
long  as  it  is  continuously  bright,  mistakes  in  ventilating  are  not 
likely  to  be  made  after  the  few  critical  hours  in  the  morning  are 
passed,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  dull  mornings  are  succeeded 
by  bright  bursts  of  sunshine  during  the  afternoon.  Careful  and 
prompt  attention  must  under  such  circumstances  be  given,  or  much 
damage  will  be  done.  This  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  when 
dealing  with  vineries  facing  due  west,  and  it  is  seldom  safe  to 
close  these  as  early  as  others  having  different  aspects.  I  have  seen 
very  severe  cases  of  scald  result  from  venturesome  treatment  in 
this  respect. 

The  cardinal  points  to  be  observed  in  the  matter  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words — viz.,  keep  a  little  in  advance  of  bright  sunshine 
or  overcast  periods  in  giving  or  reducing  the  air,  as  the  case  may 
be  ;  at  all  times  avoid  opening  widely  the  ventilators  suddenly,  and 
during  the  prevalence  of  cold  winds  open  those  on  the  opposite 
side  to  that  from  which  the  wind  comes.— Yitis. 


THE  NUTRITION  OF  ROOTS. 

The  points  raised  by  Mr.  Raillem  in  his  communication  of  the 
17th  of  May  (page  388),  are  of  deep  interest  to  all  horticulturists, 
and  to  ful.y  understand  them  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  physical 
relations  of  gases  and  fluids,  the  vesicular  structure  of  plants,  and 
the  laws  which  govern  the  passage  of  fluids,  and  the  substances  and 
gases  held  in  solution  through  the  cell  walls. 

The  phenomenon  of  dew  depends  upon  the  vapour  of  water 
held  in  suspension  by  air  ascending  through  the  interstices  of  the 
soil  till  it  reaches  some  substance  or  body  which  chills  it  below  the 
point  of  saturation,  when  it  is  deposited  in  a  fluid  form.  This 
deposition  may  take  place  upon  the  roots  of  plants,  as  in  epiphytal 
Orchids,  or  upon  the  particles  of  the  soil  chilled  either  by  evapora¬ 
tion  or  radiation  of  heat.  When  soil  is  in  a  moist,  as  distinct  from 
a  saturated  condition,  a  thin  film  of  water  envelopes  the  particles, 
and  when  nutrition  takes  place  the  root  hairs  are  in  contact  with 
this  film.  Water  has  the  power  of  taking  up  in  solution  chemical 
elements  existing  in  the  soil,  and  also  of  absorbing  the  gases  which 
are  in  contact  with  the  surface,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  is 
carried  out  depends  upon  the  amount  of  surface  exposed.  As  all 
plant  structures  consist  of  closed  vesicles  or  cells,  matter  in  a 
fluid  condition  can  pass  into  these  cells,  and  it  is  by  means  of  this 
fluid  only  that  gaseous  and  chemical  nutrition  can  take  place. 

The  process  of  endosmose  is  always  accompanied  by  the  related 
process  of  exosmose,  by  which  the  waste  products  of  the  cell  life 
pass  outwards  into  the  soil.  This  latter  being  of  an  acid  nature  it 
acts  through  the  root  hairs  being  in  close  contact  with  the  soil 
upon  the  substances  found  there,  and  assists  the  enveloping  film  of 
water  to  dissolve  the  elements  or  compounds  necessary  to  plant 
life.  In  the  case  of  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  roots  of  aerial  Orchids, 
which  is  to  some  extent  analogous  to  the  open  tissues  of  leaves, 
there  is  a  film  of  moisture  surrounding  and  enveloping  the  outer 
part  of  the  cell  walls  exposed  to  the  air.  This  watery  surface  has 
the  power  of  taking  up  the  gases  of  a  nutrient  nature  present  in 
the  air,  and  these  pass  into  the  structure  by  endosmose,  the  watery 
film  being  renewed  by  exosmose  and  by  the  deposition  of  water  from 
the  supersaturated  air. 

In  the  case  of  manures  buried  in  the  soil,  certain  gases  are 
given  off  by  fermentation  and  bacterial  life.  The  resulting 
vapours  coming  into  contact  with  the  watery  films  in  which  the 
root  hairs  are  living,  are  taken  up  by  the  water  and  passed  on  with 
it  into  the  plant  tissue.  The  passage  of  the  fluid  into  the  interior 
of  the  cells  being  by  atomic  displacement,  there  are  no  holes  in 
the  living  cell  wall.  The  condition  of  the  watery  fluid  is  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  supplying  manures,  and  at  once  suggests  the 
reasons  for  giving  these  in  a  very  weakened  form. — J.  A.,  Keio. 


The  correspondents  who  have  kindly  written  on  this  question 
have  rather  run  off  the  line  of  rails  which  lei  to  the  answer  I 
wanted  to  arrive  at.  If  Mr.  D.  Gilmour  (page  424)  will  read  my 
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letter  again,  he  will  see  that  I  never  suggested  that  actual  vapour, 
in  the  air,  could  be  anything  but  pure  water.  What  I  want  to 
know,  is  (1),  Is  it  doubted  that  moisture  is  always,  more  or  less, 
rising  upwards  through  the  soil  ?  and  (2)  that  such  moisture  can 
carry  upwards  with  it,  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  soil,  the  soluble 
elements  of  manure  ? — W.  R.  Raillem. 


Phaius  Owenianus. 

This  beautiful  hybrid  was  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Co.  at  the  Exhibition  held  recently  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  P.  Owenise  and 
P.  Humboldti,  and  deserved  the  first-class  certificate  awarded. 
As  shown  in  the  engraving  (fig.  72),  the  flowers  are  medium 
in  size,  and  are,  moreover,  unusually  well  coloured.  The 
sepals  and  petals  have  a  cream  ground  tinted  reddish 
brown,  while  the  lip  is  crimson  purple  with  an  orange 
yellow  base. 

Cattleya  Walkeriana. 

As  one  of  the  dwarfest  of  the  Cattleyas,  this  Brazilian 
species  is  worthy  of  being  cultivated  extensively  by  lovers 
of  Orchids,  not  only  for  the  comparatively  small  space 
which  a  number  of  plants  require,  but  owing  to  the  fdct 
that  the  flowers  are  freely  produced,  and  these  last  some 
weeks  in  excellent  condition.  It  is  not  so  well  adapted 
for  pot  culture,  seeming  to  revel  and  flower  profusely 
either  grown  on  blocks  of  wood  or  in  wooden  baskets 
suspended  from  the  roof.  Crocks,  peat,  and  sphagnum 
well  mixed  forms  a  suitable  compost  in  which  to  grow 
it,  a  surfacing  of  clean  sphagnum  moss  completing  the 
operation. 

Water  cautiously  until  the  plants  start  into  growth, 
when  frequent  supplies  may  be  given.  If  well  grown  it 
will  invariably  bloom  in  early  spring  and  midsummer. 

The  flowers  are  often  produced  in  pairs  from  the  young 
growths,  and  are  from  4  to  5  inches  across,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  a  beautiful  rose,  while  the  lip  is  a  warmer 
shade  slightly  stained  with  yellow. — R.  P.  R. 

Pleurothallis  inflata. 

This  species  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  of 
St.  Albans,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  September,  1891,  and  subse¬ 
quently  at  Glasnevin  and  elsewhere.  According  to  the  “  Kew 
Bulletin,”  it  is  most  nearly  allied  to  P.  Lindeni,  Lindl.,  belonging 
to  the  section  Macrophyllae  racemosse,  but  the  racemes  are  appa¬ 
rently  always  reduced  to  a  single  flower.  It  also  bears  much 
resemblance  to  P.  r uberrima,  Limll.^  of  the  section  Macrophyllae 
fasciculatae,  though  the  flowers  are  not  fascicled.  The  three  are 
quite  distinct,  if  obviously  allied,  agreeing  in  the  ventricose 
character  of  the  united  lateral  sepals,  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
lip.  The  new  species,  strictly  speaking,  will  not  go  into  either 
group,  being  neither  racemose  nor  fascicled.  It  has  semi-trans¬ 
lucent  whitish  flowers  with  some  purple  spots  and  streaks  on  the 
sepals  and  petals. 

Dendrobium  Sanderianum. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  which  evidently  belongs  to  the 
section  Formosae,  yet  it  differs  from  every  other  in  having  the  base 
of  the  mentum  inflated  into  a  short  sac,  something  like  that  of 
D.  Phalaenopsis,  Fitzg ,  to  which,  however,  it  bears  no  other 
resemblance,  as  described  in  the  “  Kew  Bulletin.”  It  is  most  like 
D.  Dearei,  Rchb.  /.,  though  the  flowers  are  larger,  the  lip  far 
broader,  entire,  and  with  a  light  purple  stain  instead  of  pale  green 
at  the  base,  the  ovary  not  triquetrous,  and  the  habit  quite  different. 
The  stems  continue  to  elongate  and  to  throw  out  a  succession  of 
flowers  for  a  long  period,  and  eventually  reach  a  length  of  3  feet  or 
more.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  light  purple 
stain  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  It  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  and  flowered  in  their  establishment  last  autumn. 

Dendrobium  glomeratum. 

This  species  belongs  to  the  section  Pedilonum,  and  may  be 
placed  near  D.  cumulatum,  LimlL,  from  which,  however,  it  differs 
m  having  much  larger  flowers,  arranged  in  a  very  short  congested 
raceme  with  large  imbricating  bract?,  and  an  orange- vermilion  lip 


without  an  erect  tooth  at  its  base.  Thus  the  habit  is  nearer  that 
of  p.  erythroxanthum,  Rclib.  f.,  a  small-flowered  Philippine 
species.  'Jhe  present  species,  says  the  “Kew  Bulletin,”  has 
flowers  from  1^  to  inch  long,  borne  several  together  in  loose 
axillary  heads  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  bright  rose  colour,  and  the  lip 
orange-vermilion.  The  lip  is  infolded  at  the  apex,  and  the  margin 
erose -denticulate.  It  was  imported  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  of  Chelsea,  and  flowered  in  their  establishment  last  December. 

Ornithidium  fragrans. 

This  species  of  Ornithidium  flowered  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore, 
A.L.S.,  at  Glasnevin,  in  March,  1893,  and  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking,  in  January  of 
the  present  year.  From  the  latter  we  learn  that  it  was  im¬ 
ported  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans.  It  is  allied 
to  the  Mexican  Ornithidium  densum,  Rchb.  /.,  which  has  far  more 
numerous  flowers,  of  about  a  third  the  size,  much  more  compressed 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  longer  leaves.  The  flowers  are  whitish,  faintly 
suffused  with  mauve-purple,  and  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  dull 
mauve-purple.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  something  like  heliotrope. 
-(“Kew  Bulletin.”) 

Cultural  Notes  on  Orchids. 

The  temperature  in  the  warm  houses  will  now  need  to  be  slightly 
increased.  The  plants  are  growing  freely  and  must  not  be  checked 


FIG.  72.— FHAIUS  OWENIANUS. 

in  any  way.  Increased  supplies  of  moisture  at  the  root  and  in  the 
atmosphere  are  also  necessary.  When  root  and  top  growth  are 
both  active  too  much  can  hardly  be  given  to  healthy  Orchids  if 
properly  potted.  Sharp  applications  of  fire  heat  are  needed  during 
spells  of  cold  wet  weather  like  that  lately  experienced,  and  dampings 
in  the  evening  are  necessary  to  prevent  a  dry  atmosphere.  Carefully 
avoid  the  hot  pipes  in  damping,  as  the  scalding  steamy  vapour  which 
arises  from  these,  when  wetted,  is  not  conducive  to  a  solid  growth. 


Change  the  air  in  all  the  houses  daily  by  ventilating  as  early  as 
possible,  but  avoid  all  chilling  draughts.  When  there  are  venti¬ 
lators  opposite  to  or  below  the  hot  water  pipes,  these  should  now 
be  left  partly  open  night  and  day.  This  will  prevent  the  stuffiness 
often  felt  on  entering  a  house  in  the  morning  that  has  been  closed 
all  night,  and  is  very  beneficial  to  the  plants.  A  suitable  tempera¬ 
ture  for  East  Indian  Orchids  will  now  be  60°  to  65°,  while  for 
Cattleyas  from  5°  to  10°  lower  will  suffice. 

Light  syringings  at  closing  time  on  hot  days  may  now  be  given 
with  safety  to  Aerides,  Vandas,  and  other  Orchids  of  a  like  habit, 
also  to  many  of  the  pseudo-bulbous  kinds,  but  care  and  judgment 
must  be  exercised  in  the  operation.  Cattleyas  and  Lselias  may 
easily  be  damaged  in  this  way  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  as 
the  outer  sheath  of  the  young  bulb  forms  a  cup  which  would  hold 
the  water  and  cause  decay.  When  the  bulb  has  advanced  another 
stage,  and  the  top  can  be  seen  above  the  sheath,  syringing  is 
advantageous,  but  not  before.  If  water  is  seen  lodged  in  the 
young  growths,  the  plants  should  be  lifted  and  turned  upside  down 
to  allow  it  to  escape.  The  Cattleya  grub  sometimes  makes  its 
unwelcome  presence  known  by  malformed  growths.  By  an 
accustomed  eye  these  are  easily  detected  when  very  young  by  the 
abnormal  swelling  at  the  base,  and  the  pointed  appearance  of 
the  growth.  I  know  of  no  cure  for  these  grubs,  a  partial  remedy 
being  to  break  out  the  growth  and  destroy  it,  but  the  earlier 
this  is  done  the  better.  _ 

Among  the  Dendrobiums  now  flowering  is  D.  dixanthum,  a 
kind  not  of  tin  met  with,  though  by  no  means  a  new  plant.  The 
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flowers  are  two  pleasing  shades  of  yellow,  the  lips  darker  than  the 
sepals  and  petals.  It  is  very  free  flowering,  and  should  be  treated 
the  same  as  other  deciduous  species.  Phalaenopses  must  be  taken 
in  hand  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  past.  All  decaying  substances 
about  them  should  be  removed,  and  a  little  fresh  moss  given  where 
necessary.  The  flower  spikes  need  not  be  cut  off  if  these  are  fresh, 
as  some  species  produce  young  plants  from  those  which  are  usually 
left  on  the  parent  plants  for  the  first  year.  If  roots  are  seen  to  be 
forming  they  can  easily  be  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  pot  or 
basket,  and  there  fixed,  to  be  separately  potted  the  next  spring,  or 
they  may  be,  if  convenient,  pegged  to  small  pots  containing  crocks 
and  a  little  moss,  and  cut  off  when  rooting  freely 


Strong  healthy  plants  of  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  and  Cymbidium 
Lowianum  will  be  benefited  by  a  light  top-dressing  of  dried  cow 
manure  applied  now,  or  the  same  assistance  may  be  given  in 
occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure.  Thunias  that  are  coming 
into  flower,  and  have  the  pots  full  of  roots,  may  also  have  a  little 
manure  water.  These  now  need  a  light  sunny  position  to  ripen 
the  stems  and  foliage.  When  this  begins  to  fall  less  water  will  be 
needed,  but  nothing  approaching  a  dry  soil  is  advisable  until  all  the 
leaves  are  off.  Keep  the  sphagnum  growing  freely  about  Odonto- 
glossums  ;  this  keeps  the  base  of  the  bulbs  cool,  and  assists  the  roots 
materially.  Oncidiums  macranthum  and  undulatum  frequently 
push  young  roots  above  the  surface  of  the  compost.  Cover  these 
with  a  little  moss  to  prevent  slugs  and  other  insects  eating  the 
fresh  green  points.  See  that  all  advancing  growths  have  room 
to  swell.  The  occasional  removal  of  a  spent  pseudo-bulb,  or  tying 
back  a  sound  one,  will  prevent  crowded  and  misshapen  pseudo-bulbs 
in  large  masses  of  Odontoglossums  and  other  Orchids,  Nothing  in 
the  way  of  litter  of  any  kind  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
houses  ;  empty  pots,  crocks,  and  other  things  all  form  harbour  for 
slugs  and  woodlice,  besides  having  an  unsightly  and  slovenly 
appearance.  Keep  cool  Orchids  in  houses  or  frames  as  near  60°  as 
possible  by  day,  at  night  50°  to  55°. — H,  R.  R. 


STORING  APPLES. 

The  storing  of  Apples  provides  a  lesson  many  may  learn  and 
benefit  by.  What  is  our  system  of  doing  so  at  the  present  time  ? 
A  very  poor  one  indeed  ;  as  generally  our  “  storing  ”  consists  of 
putting  the  small  pittance  we  obtain  from  the  dealer  at  the  time  of 
gathering  in  our  pockets,  then  grumble  and  say  fruit  hardly  pays  for 
growing.  Rightly  so  under  the  circumstances,  for  not  only  do 
our  pockets  suffer,  but  the  trees  as  well,  as  very  often  fruit  buds 
leave  the  trees  with  the  fruit. 

Let  U3  now  see  what  might  be  done  if  we  study  the  little  word 
■“  store,”  What  an  alteration  we  could  make  if  we  like  in  the  state 
of  affairs  !  When  the  majority  of  our  home-grown  Apples  are 
put  in  the  market,  one,  two,  and  perhaps  three  shillings  per  bushel 
may  be  obtained  for  them  ;  in  December,  January,  and  until 
Apples  come  again  prices  go  up  to  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  shillings  a 
bushel.  Who  realises  these  prices  ?  It  is  our  friends  abroad  who 
reap  the  golden  harvest  that  any  man  could  do  if  he  has  a  good 
keeping  variety  in  his  garden,  after  studying  the  word  “  store.” 
I  think  there  will  be  several  persons  ready  with  the  excuse,  “  I  have 
no  storeroom.”  This  I  contradict,  as  anyone  who  has  a  good  Apple 
tree  has  an  excellent  storeroom  too  which  Nature  has  provided  for 
him,  and  one  also  that  will  answer  his  purpose  far  better  than  the 
so-called  fruit  room. 

I  strongly  advise  all  who  have  good  keeping  Apples  to  give  the 
following  method  a  trial  during  the  forthcoming  autumn.  A  few 
days  before  commencing  to  gather  the  late  varieties  fork  up  a 
well  drained  plot  of  ground  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  penetrate, 
sweeten,  and  dry  the  soil.  When  selecting  samples  choose  good 
sound  fair-sized  Apples,  and  only  those  that  will  keep  sound  in 
ordinary  stores  until  Christmas  or  later.  Place  a  layer  of  clean 
sweet  straw  6  inches  or  more  in  thickness  on  the  soil  that  has  been 
previously  loosened,  and  in  circumference  according  to  the  number 
of  Apples  to  be  stored  ;  then  place  the  fruit  carefully  in  a  round 
heap,  with  a  sharp  slope,  and  protect  them  from  the  rain  for  about 
a  fortnight.  Give  all  the  air  possible  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
perspire  a  little,  then  cover  with  more  straw  about  9  inches  in 
thickness.  Hay  should  never  be  used  with  Apples  in  a  pit,  as  it 
goes  musty.  Round  the  bottom  of  the  heap  cut  down  with  the 
spade  6  inches  from  the  straw,  so  as  to  form  a  circle,  and  dig  a 
trench  outside  the  mark  to  cover  the  straw  to  the  depth  of  6  or 
9  inches,  beating  firmly  to  let  off  rain.  The  storeroom  is  then 
complete.  When  taking  the  fruit  away  from  the  pit,  wipe  the 
mould  off  with  a  cloth,  and  the  result  will  be  Apples  far  superior 
to  any  imported  varieties. 

This  is  a  method  that  all  may  adopt,  as  the  only  item  of 


expense  is  the  straw,  and  it  is  no  fancy  but  practical  advice  as  the 
following  will  show.  In  November,  1892,  I  brought  a  bushel  of 
different  samples  of  Apples  from  Botley  to  give  the  method  a  trial. 
They  were  pitted  as  above  mentioned,  and  taken  from  the  pit  the 
first  week  in  March.  The  varieties  tried  were  Wellington, 
Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  Autumn  Pearmain,  and  Winter  Pearmain. 
The  samples  of  Autumn  Pearmain  were  a  little  specked  with  decay, 
but  the  other  three  were  as  sound  as  when  pitted,  and  admired  by 
all  who  saw  them.  I  had  two  samples  of  Wellington  in  my  pocket 
the  first  week  in  June. 

Sir  Henry  Jenkyns’  gardener  at  Botley  has  carried  out  another 
trial,  mostly  with  old  varieties,  including  Hambledon  Deux  Ans, 
Sturmer  Pippin,  Norfolk  Beefing,  French  Crab,  and  Wellington. 
How  is  it  that  the  latter  named  variety  was  not  included  in  the  list 
of  varieties  given  in  the  pamphlet,  “Fruits  for  Cottagers,”  and 
sent  out  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ?  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  varieties  in  cultivation.  I  enclose  samples, 
which  have  been  forwarded  to  me  from  this  trial,  not  selected  for 
the  purpose,  but  merely  to  show  me  that  the  trial  has  been  a  great 
success  from  every  point  of  view.  All  the  varieties  named  kept 
sound  with  the  exception  of  Wellington,  which  unfortunately  was  in 
contact  with  a  bad  keeping  variety,  and  these  were  slightly  damaged. 
This  proves  that  only  good  keeping  varieties  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  result  of  this  will  be,  I  hope,  a  still  larger  trial 
next  year. 

If  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  will  only  adopt 
this  method,  and  give  it  a  fair  trial,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
these  few  lines  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  the  neglected 
Apple  industry  of  Great  Britain,  and  my  efforts  will  not  have  been 
in  vain. — W.  Palmer,  F.R.H.S. 

[The  samples  sent  were  in  excellent  condition,  especially 
Sturmer  Pippin,  Norfolk  Beefing,  French  Crab,  and  Hambledon 
Deux  Ans.  A  fruit  of  the  first-named  variety  was  cut,  and  the 
flavour  was  found  to  be  scarcely  affected,  but  an  unnamed  Apple 
(Wyken  Pippin)  tasted  decidedly  “earthy.”  Samples  of  Wellington 
that  had  been  stored  as  recommended  by  our  correspondent  were 
quite  sound,  while  a  fruit  of  the  same  variety  kept  in  an  ordinary 
sitting-room  was  much  withered.] 


DECORATIVE  BRITISH  FERNS. 

The  Spleenworts. 

{Continued  from  page  318.) 

Undoubtedly  the  most  popular  Spleenwort  or  Asplenium  is  an 
exotic  one — A.  bulbiferum,  a  favourite  with  the  trade,  because  it  prac¬ 
tically  propagates  itself,  the  fronds  bearing  little  plants  all  over  them. 
So  proliferous  indeed  is  it  that  these  little  ones  very  often  may  be 
found  to  bear  a  second  generation  while  still  depending  upon  the 
parent  frond  for  support.  Taken  off  and  pricked  into  the  soil  they  at 
once  go  ahead,  and  speedily  form  saleable  plants.  Now  it  is  a  most 
curious  fact  in  connection  with  our  theme  of  varietal  Ferns  that  though 
this  Fern,  as  a  market  one,  must  have  been  raised  literally  by  millions, 
not  a  single  sub- variety  has  ever  made  its  appearance,  due,  as  I  imagine, 
to  its  being  always  raised  as  described  instead  of  from  the  spores,  which 
it  nevertheless  freely  produces.  Since,  however,  the  powers  of  repro¬ 
duction,  if  abnormally  fertile  in  one  way,  are  apt  to  make  up  for  it  in 
another,  the  spores  of  this  may  not  easily  germinate — at  any  rate,  we 
are  not  aware  that  it  figures  in  any  way  as  a  “  stray,”  as  do  some  of 
the  Gymnogrammas  and  Adiantums,  which  often  form  the  weeds  of  the 
fernery. 

Another  strange  fact  is  that  though  the  whole  genus  of  Asplenium 
— a  very  large  one — is  peculiarly  constant  and  free  from  variation  as 
regards  the  exotics,  most  of  our  British  species  have  sported  into  very 
distinct  forms  in  a  wild  state,  and  it  is  precisely  this  general  constancy 
which  to  my  mind  is  a  chief  argument  against  the  classification  of  the 
Lady  Fern,  one  of  the  most  variable  of  all  species,  as  an  Asplenium,  as 
is  done  by  our  chief  botanists  on  account  of  a  slight  resemblance  in 
the  fructification. 

No  genus  possibly  ranges  through  so  wide  a  series  of  form  and  size 
as  this.  In  the  one  direction  we  have  magnificent  specimens  of  the 
Bird’s-nest  Fern  (Asplenium  nidus  avis),  with  broad  simple  fronds 
5  feet  high  and  a  foot  across,  ranged  shuttlecock  fashion  round  a  central 
crown,  and  at  the  opposite  extreme  figures  our  diminutive  native  Asple¬ 
nium  septentrionale,  which  strongly  resembles  a  small  tuft  of  grass. 
All  our  native  species,  however,  are  of  comparatively  small  size,  ranging 
from  the  one  just  cited  to  fine  specimens  of  the  Black  Maidenhair 
Spleenworts  (Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum),  with  fronds  over  a  foot  in 
length. 

Our  British  Asplenia  are  no  less  than  nine  in  number,  constituting 
a  very  fair  quota  of  some  forty-four  native  species  all  tolL  These  are 
— 1,  the  Green  Spleenwort  (A.  viride)  ;  2,  the  Maidenhair  Spleenwort 
(A.  trichomanes)  ;  3,  the  Forked  Spleenwort  (A.  septentrionale)  ;  4,  the 
Sea  Spleenwort  (A.  marinum) ;  5,  the  Alternate-leaved  Spleenwort 
(A.  germanicum)  ;  6,  the  Wall  Rue  (A.  ruta  muraria)  ;  7,  the  Black 
Maidenhair  Spleenwort  (A.  adiantum  nigrum)  ;  8,  the  Smooth  Rock 
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Spleeawort  (A.  fontanum)  ;  and  9,  the  Lanceolate  Spleenwort  (A.  lanceo- 
latum).  The  Lady  Fern  I  resolutely  decline  to  deal  with  under  this 
heading.  Now  among  these  Nos.  3,  5,  6,  and  7,  though  very  pretty  in 
their  way  when  nestling  at  home  in  their  native  rocks  (and,  barring 
No.  6,  great  catches  when  found,  as  they  are  exceedingly  rare),  not  only 
possess  little  decorative  value  in  themselves,  but  have  yielded  no 
distinct  varieties,  and  are  of  very  difficult  culture.  I  will,  therefore, 
dismiss  them,  merely  remarking  that  as  thorough  rock  Ferns  they  must 
be  treated  accordingly  in  a  well  drained  mixture  of  pieces  of  porous 
stone  forming  chinks  filled  with  leaf  mould,  into  which  chinks  they 
are  installed,  imitating  Nature  as  far  as  possible,  and  giving  them 
abundant  light  and  air.  It  is,  indeed,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  enough 
of  this  last  without  giving  too  much  to  their  frailer  companions  which 
leads  to  their  failure,  as  a  rule,  in  otherwise  successful  ferneries.  I  will 
refer  to  the  other  species  in  their  order. 

The  Green  Spleenwort  (A.  viride). 

This  resembles  very  strongly  the  Maidenhair  Spleenwort  described 
hereafter,  but  has  a  green  stalk  instead  of  a  black  one,  and  somewhat 
stouter  fronds.  The  pinnm,  too,  are  firmly  attached  to  the  midrib 
without  the  joints  at  which  they  are  shed  in  the  other  species.  It  is 
a  tenant  of  deep  chinks  in  the  limestone  at  low  levels,  but  high  up 
in  the  clouds  among  the  loftier  hills  it  is  found  in  profusion  amid  the 
rocky  debris,  and  even  in  the  short  adjoining  grass.  Some  dozen 
varieties  are  recorded,  of  which  multifidum  is  reported  as  not  uncommon. 
This  has  the  apex  irregularly  crested.  Bipinnatum  and  incisum  are  the 
two  handsomest.  As  it  requires  a  constantly  moist  atmosphere  I  grow 
the  species  in  a  close  frame  in  Essex,  but  Mr.  Lowe  in  his  damper 
climate  near  Chepstow  only  protects  them  in  a  greenhouse  in  winter 
and  hangs  them  up  on  a  north  wall  during  the  summer,  only  watering 
in  very  dry  weather. 

The  Maidenhair  Spleenwort  (A.  trichomanes). 

This  species  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  genus,  and  is  found  as  a 
wall  and  hedge  Fern  in  most  of  the  counties  of  Britain.  It  has  long 
slender  fronds  formed  of  a  black  midrib  bearing  oval  or  roundish  sub¬ 
divisions,  which  in  the  second  year  fall  off  at  a  joint,  leaving  the  midrib 
persistent.  It  is  not  nearly  so  dainty  in  its  requirements  as  A.  viride, 
and  in  my  fernery  has  spontaneously  filled  many  a  chink  in  the  rock- 
work  with  its  bright  green  graceful  radiating  tufts,  while  in  a  wild 
state  I  have  seen  old  walls  literally  swarming  with  plants  growing  in 
absolute  mortar.  This  species  is  probably  the  most  sportive  of  the  genus, 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  distinct  forms  figuring  in  the  latest  lists. 
A.  t.  cristatum,  with  finely  tasselled  frond  tips,  has  been  repeatedly 
found,  and  I  have  one  frond  in  my  collection,  grown  by  myself,  in  which 
the  broad  spreading  tassel  is  over  2  inches  wide. 

Many  years  ago,  whilst  visiting  Edinburgh,  I  dropped  in  at  a 
nursery  where  there  were  a  few  British  varieties  ;  one  was  a  small 
plant,  apparently  dead,  of  A.  t.  cristatum.  Fancying  I  saw  a  spark  of 
life,  “  bang  went  saxpence,”  and  the  Fern  was  mine.  The  spark,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  an  illusion,  the  plant  was  dead.  The  following  spring  I 
was  in  the  act  of  throwing  it  away  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  use  my 
lens  and  seek  for  spores  among  the  debris.  Spore  cases  I  saw,  and  sowed 
the  “  debris.”  The  result  was  a  mass  of  fungoid  growth.  Once  again 
I  was  approaching  the  rubbish  heap,  but  this  time  detected  some 
prothalli  on  the  inside  of  the  pot  rim.  I  pricked  these  off  on  to  clean 
soil,  and  raised  no  less  than  thirty-six  splendid  plants,  all  crested  beau¬ 
tifully,  as  my  final  reward.  I  give  this  experience  at  length,  as  it 
conveys  a  good  lesson. 

The  variety  incisum  is  the  plumose  barren  form  of  the  species,  and 
has  been  found  in  several  distinct  localities.  Clapham’s  is  the  best,  and 
in  this  the  oval  pinnae  are  transformed  into  deeply  cut  triangular  ones— 
almost,  indeed,  divided  again.  A.  t.  confluens  (^Stailes)  is  a  curiosity, 
and  a  supposed  hybrid  between  A.  trichomanes  and  A.  marinum.  It 
has  fronds  nearly  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  wide,  the  pinnae  running 
together  at  the  tip.  It  is  very  rare,  as  though  apparent  spores  are 
produced  profusely,  they  are  imperfect,  and  yield  nothing.  A.  t. 
Harovi  and  Moulei  have  much  smaller  lobes  or  pinnae  than  the  species, 
and  these  are  crenate  or  wavy.  I  have  twice  found  kindred  forms,  once 
at  Holne,  S.  Devon,  and  more  recently  at  Killarney.  A.  t.  ramo- 
cristatum,  polydactylum,  ramosum,  and  corymbiferum  are  all  highly 
developed  forms  of  A.  t.  cristatum. 

If  planted  in  pots  A.  trichomanes  should  be  placed  next  the  edge. 
It  prefers  a  chink  on  a  slope,  where  the  drainage  is  perfect  ;  it  is  out 
of  its  element  on  the  flat. 

The  Sea  Spleenwort  (A.  marinum). 

This  Fern  is  well  named,  as  its  habitat  is  always  close  to  the  sea,  in 
chinks  in  the  cliffs  or  walls  well  within  the  immediate  influence  of 
brine-laden  breezes.  I  have  found  watering  it  with  brackish  water 
beneficial.  It  is  very  distinct  from  its  brethren,  having  bright  green 
stout  fronds,  once  divided,  the  lobes  or  pinnm  being  oblong,  with 
bluntish  tips  and  slightly  crenate  edges.  It  is,  like  all  the  family, 
perfectly  evergreen,  but  is  not  constituted  to  stand  frosts,  and  perishes 
in  winter  unless  protected  in  a  warmed  house.  It  only  frequents  the 
warmest  coasts,  and  doubtless  the  salt  breezes  prevent  the  little  frosts 
there  prevalent  being  fatal  to  it. 

Treated  as  a  warm  greenhouse  Fern,  or  even  as  a  tropical  one,  it 
thrives  apace,  being  quite  an  exception  in  this  regard  to  our  British 
species,  which,  as  a  rule,  resent  coddling.  It  has  produced  some  twenty- 
eight  varieties,  the  best  of  which  by  far  is  A.  m.  plumosum — a  fine 
robust  twice-divided  barren  form,  attaining  2  feet  in  length  of  frond  ; 


A.  m.  imbricatnm,  in  which  the  pinnae  are  well  overlapped,  is  a  good 
form  ;  and  so  in  another  direction  is  A.  m.  eapitatum,  bearing  a  large 
crest.  Most  of  the  others  can  only  be  classed  as  sub-varieties,  and  I 
therefore  pass  them  by. 

The  Black  Maidenhair  Spleenwort  (A.  adiantum  nigrum). 

This  is  very  common  as  a  wall  and  hedgebank  Fern  in  many  parts. 
It  has  its  fronds  twice  or  even  thrice  divided,  and  of  a  shining  dark 
green*  with  purplish  black  stalks.  It  varies  a  good  deal  in  the  bluntness 
or  sharpness  of  its  parts,  the  handsomest  forms  belonging  to  the  sharp 
or  “  acutum  ”  section.  The  common  market  Spleenwort  fronds  so  much 
used  for  bouquets,  and  called  the  French  Fern,  are  from  a  continental 
form  of  this  species.  The  most  distinct  variety  is  A.  adiantum  n.  grandi- 
ceps,  in  which  the  fronds  are  nearly  all  crests.  This  form  has  been  found 
twice — once  in  Ireland  and  once  in  England,  and  comes  perfectly  true 
from  spores.  A.  ad.  n.  microdon  has  very  large  almost  simple  pinnae, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  this  species  and  A.  marinum. 
A  curious  but  hardly  beautiful  form  was  found  by  myself  on  Dartmoor 
in  abundance,  A.  ad.  n.  caudatum,  in  which  all  terminals  are  extended, 
forming  long  tails,  while  on  each  frond  numerous  lobes  are  reduced  and 
yellowish  in  lint.  This  species  grows  best  in  fine  sandy  leaf  mould. 

The  Lanceolate  Spleenwort  (A.  lanceolatum). 

This  is  another  seaside  member  of  the  family,  but  not  quite  so  fond 
of  the  brine.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  last-described  species, 
but  has  greener  stalks  and  a  more  spear-shaped  frond.  A.  1.  microdon 
is  identical  in  form  with  the  variety  of  same  name  of  A.  adiantum 
nigrum,  and,  like  that  form,  is  a  presumed  hybrid.  A.  1.  cristatum, 
found  in  the  Azores,  is  the  most  evenly  crested  form  possibly  of  the 
whole  genus. 

The  secret  of  successful  Asplenium  culture  is  mainly  good  drainage 
and  a  loose  rocky  compost.  All  are  wall  or  hedgebank  Ferns,  and  are 
never  found  in  level  soil.  The  rockery,  in  short,  is  their  home,  and  in 
it  they  will  best  take  care  of  themselves.  All  are  evergreen, — CiiAS.  T. 
Druery,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DAMAGE  TO  ORCHARDS. 

The  very  severe  and  serious  damage  by  caterpillars  to  the  fruit  trees 
in  many  districts  ought  to  cause  fruit  tree  planters  to  abandon  the 
system  of  cropping  land  with  what  is  called  top  fruit  over  bush  fruit. 
It  is  impossible  to  entirely  destroy  the  pest  on  standard  trees  unless  the 
land  is  clear  under  them,  which  would  allow  burning  or  liming  the  soil. 
If  a  plantation  of  dwarf  standards  is  made  it  is  possible  to  dust  the  trees 
with  lime  with  comparative  ease.  If  the  orchards  are  planted  with  trees 
12  by  12  feet  the  land  can  be  for  a  great  part  cleaned  between  the  rows 
with  a  horse  hoe  and  dressed  freely  with  lime  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
at  the  appearance  of  the  caterpillar  in  the  spring  and  of  the  moth  in 
the  autumn. 

If  the  soil  is  partly  prepared  in  the  spring  for  autumn  planting  a 
liberal  allowance  of  gas  lime  turned  in  by  the  plough  will  be  of  great 
benefit ;  lime  is  a  supreme  destroyer.  The  land  being  kept  clean 
between  the  rows,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  pest  should  not  be 
entirely  eradicated  ;  but  there  must  be  no  old  grass  orchards  near. 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  orchards  should  be  separate.  Orchards  of 
Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock  may  be  planted  9  feet  apart.  As  they 
come  into  bearing  in  three  to  four  years’  time  they  are  quickly  profit¬ 
able,  and  from  the  dwarfer  growth,  the  trees  can  be  cleaned  with  great 
facility  with  either  Paris  green,  if  this  is  really  destructive,  or  with 
lime.  Planting  for  posterity  ought  to  be  given  up  ;  young  orchards  are 
infinitely  to  be  preferred. — T.  Francis  Rivers. 

The  Gooseberry  Caterpillar. 

When  the  fruit  had  just  set  on  my  Gooseberry  bushes  I  noticed  that 
a  few  of  them  were  infested  with  caterpillars,  and  being  very  busy  at 
the  time,  nothing  was  done  to  destroy  them.  When  the  fruit  was  nearly 
large  enough  for  gathering  they  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  whole  of  the  crop  would  soon  have  been  spoilt,  as  well  as  the  bushes 
being  seriously  injured  by  loss  of  foliage,  so  that  I  was  obliged  by  some 
means  to  destroy  the  enemy.  Not  liking  to  use  any  insecticide  that 
would  discolour  or  injure  the  fruit,  the  following  remedy  was  tried, 
which  proved  effectual,  and  perhaps  may  be  useful  to  others.  The 
bushes  were  sprayed  with  hot  water  at  a  temperature  of  120°,  and 
then  given  a  sharp  shake,  this  dislodging  most  of  the  caterpillars  the 
hot  water  had  failed  to  reach.  After  this  treatment  most  of  them 
were  on  the  ground,  when  a  thick  coating  of  soot  spread  over  them 
prevented  further  damage.  The  next  morning  all  the  bushes  were 
looked  over,  and  any  caterpillars  that  had  escaped  were  picked  off  and 
burnt.  By  following  up  the  hand-picking  a  few  times  I  hope  to  be 
entirely  free  from  them.  When  the  caterpillars  are  full  grown  they 
take  much  killing,  and  it  is  very  necessary  to  give  a  thick  coating  of 
soot  or  they  will  crawl  through  it  and  soon  be  up  the  bushes  again 
feeding.  Though  the  soot  does  not  kill  them  at  once,  they  being  wet,  it 
sticks  to  them,  and  prevents  their  getting  to  the  stems  again,  and  they 
die  in  a  day  or  two.  The  soot  must  be  applied  immediately  the  washing 
is  done. 

Freshly  slaked  lime  was  also  tried,  and  though  so  hot  that  a  trowel 
had  to  be  used  to  apply  it,  the  caterpillars  seemed  none  the  worse ;  they 
soon  crawled  through  it,  and  found  their  feeding  ground  again,  and  a 
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second  washing  had  to  be  given  and  soot  used.  The  hot  water  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  bushes  by  means  of  the  “  Eclair  knapsack  spraying  pump.” 
This  is  a  very  useful  machine  for  spraying  fruit  trees,  Koses.  or  anything 
that  may  require  it,  being  a  great  economiser  of  insecticides  and  much 
better  than  syringing.  For  those  readers  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  machine,  perhaps  a  description  may  be  useful.  It  is  made  of 
copper,  and  holds  a  little  over  three  gallons;  it  is  carried  upon  the  back 
of  the  operator,  being  secured  by  means  of  straps  round  the  shoulders. 
On  the  left  hand  side  is  an  iron  handle  for  working  the  pump,  on  the 
right  hand  side  an  indiarubber  tube  3  or  4  feet  long  is  screwed  in,  the 
end  of  this  tube  a  brass  pipe  is  fixed  ;  this  has  a  tap  at  the  lower  end  to 
turn  on  the  pressure,  the  sprayer  being  screwed  on  the  other  ;  this 
latter  is  fitted  with  a  universal  joint,  so  that  the  spray  may  be  delivered 
in  any  direction.  There  are  three  or  four  different  nozzles  to  fit  on  the 
sprayer.  Under  the  lid  is  a  strainer,  which  prevents  any  rubbish 
getting  into  the  machine  while  being  filled.  In  using  the  machine  the 
operator  works  the  pump  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  hand 
directs  the  spray,  which  is  delivered  almost  as  fine  as  dew. — J.  S,  Upex. 

Insecticides  as  Applied  to  Fedit  Teees, 

I  THINK  that  this  is  a  season  in  which,  if  the  fruit  crop  is  to  be  saved 
from  insect  pests,  a  quantity  of  insecticides  must  be  used,  and  I  hope 
some  of  your  able  correspondents  will  give  their  experience  with  the 
wash  they  use.  I  am  still  using  quassia,  softsoap,  and  petroleum,  and 
will  send  you  the  result  in  due  time.  I  do  not  like  arsenical  compounds, 
and  I  shall  not  use  them  unlesj  compelled  to  do  so.  Our  gardens  and 
orchards  are  not  American  prairie  orchards.  There  is  generally  an 
undergrowth  of  soft  fruits  or  vegetables  in  most  English  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  arsenic  is  a  far-reaching  substance. — R.  M.,  Newhury. 


SYRINGING  “  MALMAISON  ”  AND  OTHER 

CARNATIONS. 

I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  this  discussion  as  far  as  it  has  gone, 
but  I  hoped  further  information  would  have  been  forthcoming  from  some 
of  your  correspondents.  There  are  two  forms  of  disease  which  attack 
Carnations,  but  I  failed  to  discover  which  of  the  two  those  who  con¬ 
tributed  articles  on  this  subject  really  alluded  to.  The  one  attacks  the 
leaves  in  round  blotches,  and  finally  produces  a  number  of  red  or  brown 
spores  on  the  surface.  I  have  not  been  troubled  very  much  from  this 
form.  Some  years  ago  several  plants  of  “Malmaisons”  were  attacked 
by  it  that  were  growing  on  the  side  stage  of  a  greenhouse  on  a  bed  of 
ashes.  The  general  treatment  of  the  house  was  to  suit  Azaleas,  Epacrises, 
and  other  Heaths.  The  blotches  of  the  disease  were  scraped  out  with  a 
liuife  and  the  places  filled  with  fiowers  of  sulphur,  and  the  disease  dis¬ 
appeared  as  mysteriously  as  it  had  made  its  appearance.  This  form  of 
disease  I  have  not  seen  since. 

The  other  disease  may  perhaps  more  correctly  be  called  a  spot,  but  it 
works  sad  havoc  on  “  Malmaisons  ”  and  other  Carnations.  While  at 
-Norris  Green  some  years  ago  the  old  crimson  Clove  was  the  favourite, 
-  and  thousands  of  plants  practically  succumbed  to  this  disease.  Here  we 
are  troubled  with  the  same  form.  Last  autumn  some  2000  plants  of 
Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole  were  layered  and  potted,  and  about  600  of  a  dark 
crimson  Carnation,  Marquis  of  Lome.  The  two  had  exactly  the  same 
treatment,  that  is,  left  outside  until  they  were  rooting  freely,  then  stood 
on  ashes  in  a  lengthy  cold  frame.  The  result  was  that  the  former 
remained  perfectly  clean,  while  fully  400  of  the  latter  were  totally 
destroyed  by  the  disease,  and  the  remainder  reduced  to  a  wretched 
condition.  Why  does  the  one  suffer  and  not  the  other,  both  being 
strong  growers  ?  In  another  frame  were  various  kinds,  and  along  with 
them  Queen  of  the  Bedders  which  escaped,  while  others  were  seriously 
attacked.  The  treatment  was  cool,  airy,  full  ventilation  whenever 
favourable,  watered  carefully,  giving  them  sufficient  only  to  prevent 
suffering.  Some  plants  left  outside  were  also  badly  attacked,  as  were 
Pinks  in  variety.  These  Pinks  which  came  out  of  Lancashire  have 
grown  luxuriantly,  and  no  disease  was  noticed  upon  them  until  this 
spring.  Other  diseased  plants  planted  out  appear  to  be  growing  out 
of  it. 

What  I  want  to  find  out  is,  when  the  plants  are  attacked  how  are  we 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  whether  on  “  Malmaisons  ”  or  other 
Carnations  1  I  have  growing  side  by  side  “  Malmaisons  ”  and  Miss 
.Tolliffe,  the  latter  perfectly  clean  while  the  former  are  badly  spotted. 
1  must  admit  this,  I  observed  the  plants  of  the  former  were  diseased 
slightly  when  I  started  with  them.  For  a  time  they  seemed  to  be 
growing  out  of  it,  but  during  the  late  dull  and  cold  weather  it  has 
broken  out  on  the  plants  as  bad  as  ever.  These  particular  plants  are 
plunged  in  ashes  in  a  span-roofed  frame,  have  been  given  abundance 
of  air  and  grown  perfectly  cool.  During  those  few  warm,  bright  days 
that  we  had  some  weeks  since  slight  shade  was  given.  The  plants  have 
not  been  syringed. 

I  carefully  noted  Mr.  J.  Hamilton’s  note  (page  367),  and  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  clean  healthy  Rangemore  plants.  Lady  Burton  sent  a 
dozen  of  a  certain  kind  to  Sir  Peter  Walker,  and  I  never  saw  healthier 
or  more  robust  plants.  Whatever  may  be  the  treatment  at  Rangemore 
and  Byrkley  no  one  could  desire  better  examples  ;  in  fact,  I  am  not 
certain  whether  they  could  be  found.  The  exact  treatment  that  these 
plants  receive  would,  I  am  certain,  prove  invaluable  to  many  readers  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticnlture  besides  myself,  who  is  always  open  to 
improved  methods  of  culture  whether  for  Carnations  or  other  plants, — 
Wm.  Baedney,  Osmaston  Manor  Gardens, 


Events  of  the  Week. — Horticulturists  will  be  busy  during  the 
ensuing  week.  In  addition  to  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  inst.,  the  London  Pansy  Society  and 
the  Southern  Pink  Society  will  hold  their  respective  exhibitions  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  The  great  York  Gala  opens  on  the  13th,  to  be 
continued  the  two  following  days.  Colchester  Rose  Show  also  takes 
place  on  the  13th  inst, 

-  The  Weatheb  in  London.  —  Much  rain  has  fallen  in  the 

metropolis  since  publishing  our  last  issue,  the  heavy  showers  being 
alternated  with  sunshine.  Sunday  was  fine  and  warm,  whilst  early  on 
Monday  morning  a  thunderstorm  was  experienced,  this  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  downpour  of  rain  for  several  hours,  a  bright  afternoon  follow¬ 
ing.  Tuesday  was  dull,  and  rain  threatened,  a  little,  however,  only 
falling  at  night.  Wednesday  opened  cloudy  but  fine,  though  at  the  time 
of  going  to  press  the  weather  does  not  appear  to  be  very  settled. 

-  Royal  Hoeticultueal  Society. — The  next  meeting  of  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  June  12th,  when  special 
prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  new  seedling  Orchid  and  for  single  and 
double  Pyrethrums.  In  connection  with  the  Society’s  meeting  the 
London  Pansy  Society  and  the  revived  Pink  Society  will  both  hold 
exhibitions  of  their  respective  specialities.  At  3  P  M.  Mr.  Geo.  Nicholson, 
Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  “  Flowering 
Trees  and  Shrubs,”  exhibits  of  which  will  be  welcome.  After  the 
lecture  the  President  of  the  Society  will,  on  behalf  of  the  Veitch 
Memorial  Trustees,  present  a  Veitch  Memorial  medal  to  the  lecturer, 
and  also  to  Col.  R.  Trevor  Clarke,  Messrs.  T.  Francis  Rivers,  A.  H.  Kent, 
James  Martin,  and  Charles  Moore. 

-  A  pine  Bougainvillea  glabea. — At  the  exhibition  of  the 

Royal  Botanic  Society  last  week,  a  fine  specimen  Bougainvillea  was  shown 
by  Mr. Kidley,  gardener  to  W.  E. Hall, Esq., Coker  Court,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 
The  plant  was  well  grown,  being  nearly  5  feet  high  and  7  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  said  that  this  plant  was  raised  from  seed  which  came  from  Africa, 
and  Mr.  Kidley  has  grown  it  for  the  past  nine  years.  The  bracts 
are  much  darker  in  colour  than  that  of  the  type,  and  are  freely 
produced. 

-  Gkape  Geos  Maeoc. — After  reading  the  interesting  remarks 

of  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  (page  373)  and  thoss  of  Mr.  S.  Castle  (page  413),  I  have 
to  say  that  my  experience  with  the  above  Grape  is  entirely  in  accord 
with  that  of  Mr.  Iggulden.  I  planted  a  strong  pot  Vine,  and  gave  it 
what  I  considered  good  treatment,  but  it  refused  to  grow  satisfactorily. 
I  then  took  a  bud  from  it  and  inserted  on  a  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
which  grew  vigorously  and  produced  some  good  Grapes  with  round 
black  berries,  after  the  manner  of  Cooper’s  Black,  as  shown  for  several 
years  at  Reading  Show  by  Mr.  Wells  of  St.  Leonard’s  Hill,  Windsor.  I 
have  another  Vine  inarched  on  a  Black  Hamburgh,  which  does  not 
colour  so  well,  and  the  berries  are  oval  instead  of  round.  I  find  them 
much  the  best  on  a  young  rod. — R.  Mahee,  Yattendon  Court,  Newbury , 

- Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — A  very  interesting  paper  was 

read  at  the  last  weekly  meeting  of  this  Society  by  Mr.  J.  Clark,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Yorkshire  College.  Subject  :  “  How  Our  Wild  Flowers  Came  to 
England.”  Other  papers  to  be  read  during  the  month  are  the 
“  Summer  Treatment  of  Fruit  Trees,”  by  Mr.  T.  Pitts  ;  “  Table  Plants,” 
by  Mr.  H.  Tranter,  Sheffield;  “Seeds  and  Seed-sowing,”  by  Mr. 
T.  Gartery,  Rotherham  ;  and  the  “  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry,”  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Vere. 

-  Pink  Shows. — We  have  received  the  schedule  of  prizes  of  the 

Midland  section  of  the  National  Pink  Society’s  Show,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  Wolverhampton  Floral  F6te  on  July  10th, 
11th,  and  12th.  Excellent  prizes  are  offered  for  blooms  for  the 
florists’  laced  varieties,  and  also  for  border  varieties  shown  as 
bunches  and  bouquets.  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  Penn  Fields,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  is  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Exhibition  of  the  Southern 
Pink  Society  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  12th  inst. 
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-  The  Linnean  Society. — We  understand  that  the  gold  medal 

(rf  the  Linnean  Society  has  this  year  been  awarded  to  Prof.  Haeckel, 
of  Jena,  for  his  important  contributions  to  zoological  science. 

-  Messes.  W.  &  G.  Drovee,  Fareham,  have  received  a  letter 

from  H.R.H.  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  allowing  the  firm  to  name 
a  new  Cattleya  Mossias  Princess  Beatrice  which  Her  Royal  Highness 
greatly  admired  in  the  bouquet  presented  to  her  at  the  Fancy  Bazaar, 
Portsmouth. 

-  Insect  Pests. — The  hot  summer  of  last  year,  so  favourable  to 

all  insect  life,  has  left  us  progeny  enough  in  that  line  to  last  us  for 
generations.  Green  fly  are  very  plentiful  on  Roses,  Gooseberries,  Red, 
and  even  Black  Currants  and  Plums.  Caterpillars  very  bad  on  Apples, 
and  black  fly  on  Cherries.  Many  of  the  Oaks  in  the  woods  are  nearly 
stripped  of  their  foliage.  We  have  cleaned  our  Roses  with  a  strong 
solution  of  Sunlight  soap,  applied  as  hot  as  can  be  used  comfortably. 
— R.  I. 

-  Death  of  Mr.  M.  Hanagan. — It  is  with  profound  sorrow 

that  I  ask  you  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
the  death  of  Mr.  M.  Hanagan  of  Hooton  Hall  Gardens,  Cheshire,  on 
1st  inst.,  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness  extend¬ 
ing  over  some  seven  or  eight  years.  The  deceased,  who  had  charge  of 
the  above  gardens  upwards  of  twenty  years,  was  a  well  known  fruit 
grower  and  a  successful  exhibitor.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  family  and 
a  large  circle  of  friends  to  mourn  his  loss. — E.  B.  H. 

-  Thuja  Lobbi  aurea. — I  have  forwarded  three  plants  of 

Thuja  Lobbi  aurea.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  Conifers  with  me,  and 
ought  to  be  more  extensively  grown.  It  has  a  better  habit  than  the 
type;  I  have  the  impression  that  it  is  not  generally  known,  as  I  rarely 
see  it  even  in  nurseries.  I  have  never  seen  such  devastation  caused  by 
a  frost  as  that  on  Sunday,  the  20th  ult.,  after  more  than  sixty  years’ 
experience. — C.,  West  Yorkshire.  [The  young  shrubs,  18  inches  high, 
are  bright,  hardy-looking,  and  attractive,  but  the  habit  appears  more 
rigid  than  the  typical  Thuja  gigantea,  popularly  known  as  T.  Lobbi.] 

-  Trade  and  Weather  in  America.  —  Many  years  ago  the 

Farnham  Castle  collection  of  Orchids  had  a  celebrity,  and  for  seventeen 
years  or  more  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Laurence.  On  the  death 
of  Bishop  Sumner,  and  after  the  sale  of  the  Orchids,  Mr.  Laurence  and 
his  family  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  commenced  business  as  a 
florist  near  to  Harrisburg.  Ever  since  he  left  England  a  correspondence 
at  intervals  takes  place  betwixt  him  and  myself,  and  in  his  last  letter, 
of  April  16.h,  he  writes: — “The  money  panic  has  been  a  long  tight 
squeeze,  and  we  have  been  in  the  pinch — no  work  going  on,  and  no 
one  had  any  money  to  spend  ;  but  things  are  beginning  to  look  up  a 
little,  and  we  hope  to  see  good  times  again  before  long.  We  have  not 
had  a  very  hard  winter,  but  had  a  very  early  break  up.  March  was 
the  warmest  on  record,  and  buds  were  swelling  fast ;  but  last  week  we 
had  2  feet  of  snow,  breaking  down  branches  and  doing  other  mischief. 
To-day  it  has  nearly  disappeared,  and  is  almost  70°  in  the  shade.” — W.  D. 

-  Peach  and  Nectarine  Violet  Hative.— I  noticed  recently 

at  Maiden  Erleigh  that  Mr.  Turton  had  worked  Nectarine  Violet  Hative 
on  to  the  Peach  of  that  name  with  much  success.  Not  many  Nectarines 
are  required,  as  the  Peach  is  the  favourite  fruit,  and  therefore  a  few 
lower  branches  sufficed.  Still  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Nectarine  was  putting  on  colour,  whilst  the  Peach  was  a  long  way  from 
being  ready,  would  indeed  want  another  six  weeks.  In  the  same  house 
a  large  tree  of  Royal  Ascot  was  carrying  a  grand  crop,  probably  some 
forty  dozens,  the  fruit  swelling  and  colouring  fast.  The  variety  is  one 
that  has  points  on  the  fruit  very  markedly.  Mr.  Turton  speaks  highly 
of  Royal  Ascot  as  an  early  variety.  It  is  of  fine  quality,  always  crops 
heavily,  and  never  suffers  from  bud-dropping  when  forced, 

-  Asparagus. — I  have  seen  no  better  Asparagus  in  any  garden 

than  is  at  Maiden  Erleigh.  The  rule  there  is  to  sow  in  the  drills  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  then  thin  the  seedlings.  The  rows  are  some 
30  inches  asunder,  and  the  plants  18  to  20  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
A  breadth  is  sown  every  year,  and  the  old  roots  are  lifted  for 
forcing  at  the  fourth  year.  Thus  a  fine  stock  of  plants  is  well  maintained. 

I  was  speci^illy  struck  with  the  strength  of  the  two-year-old  growths, 
bidding  fair  to  make  wonderful  stems  during  the  summer.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  with  such  growth  there  would  next  year  be  fine  stems  to 
cut,  and  those  now  thrusting  up  from  the  third  year’s  sowing  showed  as 
fine  English-raised  as  I  have  ever  seen.  Of  course  the  ground  is  well 
prepared  by  deep  trenching  and  manuring.  The  system  compares 
remarkably  with  the  old  plan  of^beds  standing  for  many  years. — D. 


-  Agave  Americana.  —  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 

Botanic  Society  the  Secretary  stated  that  two  plants  of  this  Agave 
were  showing  their  flower  buds  in  the  conservatory.  The  last  time 
one  flowered  at  Regent’s  Park  was  in  1859,  and  the  plant  was  said  to 
be  over  eighty  years  old.  It  produced  a  flower  spike  30  feet  high. 

-  Rubus  nutkanus  — Mr.  W.  H,  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens, 

Grantham,  writes  : — “This  plant,  now  in  bloom  here,  is  worthy  of  notice 
on  account  of  its  large  white  flowers,  which  measure  2^  inches  across. 
Like  others  of  this  family  the  flowers  are  short-lived  ;  but  they  open  in 
succession  for  a  considerable  time,  and  no  one  who  has  once  seen  it  will 
question  its  beauty.  It  is  growing  in  a  sheltered  position.” 

-  Aster  alpinus. — This  is  the  first  of  the  Michaelmas 

Daisies  to  open  its  flowers.  This  year  many  of  them  were  expanded 
during  the  month  of  May,  which  is  unusually  early,  July  being  the 
month  of  its  flowering.  The  bright  purple  flowers  are  very  showy,  pro¬ 
duced  as  they  are  on  stout  erect  stalks  but  a  few  inches  high.  As  a 
rockery  plant  this  Starwort  is  especially  valuable.  By  dividing  the 
roots  a  stock  of  plants  is  quickly  and  easily  obtained. — S. 

-  The  Onion  Maggot. — Apropos  of  the  recent  controversy  in 

the  Journal  of  Horticulture  the  following  extract  from  an  American 
paper  may  interest  your  readers.  “  We  fought  a  losing  battle  with  this 
enemy  for  several  seasons  until  kerosene  was  tried,  and  we  have  had 
good  crops  ever  since.  Half  a  pint  of  kerosine  is  well  mixed  with  a 
pailful  of  some  dry  material,  preferably  wood  ashes,  but  sand,  sawdust, 
or  even  dry  soil  will  do  fairly  well,  and  after  the  plants  are  well  up 
and  the  trouble  is  at  hand  a  sprinkling  of  this  mixture  along  the  rows 
about  twice  a  week  during  the  time  the  fly  does  its  work  will  be  found 
a  sure  preventive  of  the  trouble.  With  us  this  is  from  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  end  of  May ;  after  this  there  is  little  danger,  as  the  Onions 
are  of  a  good  size  and  not  so  liable  to  injury.” — C. 

-  Cabbages. — "  A.  D.,”  at  page  429,  calls  attention  to  Cabbages, 

that  it  would  be  better  if  fewer  varieties  were  in  cultivation,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  weeding  out  of  inferior  sorts  must  begin  with  seedsmen, 
for  so  long  as  names  are  catalogued  someone  will  buy  them.  More 
than  one  grower  has  been  deceived  this  spring,  for  what  was  thought 
a  good  stock  of  Ellam’s  turned  out  to  be  a  counterpart  of  that  described 
by  your  correspondent.  I  bought  seed  in  the  summer  of  1892  and  1893 
from  a  firm  of  high  standing.  When  talking  to  them  of  the  inferior 
strain  from  the  1893  seed  beside  the  fine  stock  from  the  seed  of  the  1892, 
they  turned  to  their  books  to  see  where  the  seed  was  obtained,  and  both 
samples  were  supplied  by  the  same  wholesale  house  in  London.  Until 
wholesale  houses  pay  strict  attention  to  rigid  selection  and  isolation  of 
all  stocks  for  producing  seed,  I  very  much  doubt  but  we  will  have  at 
times  to  put  up  with  being  “  shamefully  deceived,” — G.  M. 

-  Plant  and  Flower  Markets.  —  Whilst  London  has  its 

huge  Covent  Garden  covered  market  for  plants  and  flowers,  it  is  still 
doubtful  whether  horticulture,  as  found  in  this  section  of  it,  benefits 
so  much  as  would  be  the  case  were  there  many  glass-roofed  plant 
markets  about  the  metropolis.  But  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  in 
provincial  towns  where  such  markets  are  needed.  Here  in  Kingston 
plants  and  flowers  constitute  a  very  strong  feature  in  the  Saturday 
markets.  But  the  plants  have  to  be  stood  in  groups  here  and  there  in 
the  market  place,  as  also  have  the  flowers.  They  are  in  summer 
exposed  to  scorching  sunshine,  in  winter  to  sharp  frosts,  at  all  times 
to  sudden  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  and  thus  suffer  so  materially  that 
whilst  the  flowers  soon  flag  and  wear  a  stale  aspect,  the  plants  also 
lose  very  much  of  their  beauty  and  freshness.  A  few  days  since  I 
was  in  Newbury  on  a  market  day.  There  again  I  found  plants  in 
considerable  abundance  exposed  in  the  same  way  in  the  market  place 
and  the  streets.  Very  probably  I  should  find  a  similar  condition  of 
things  generally,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  the  plant  and 
flower  trade  is  under  such  conditions  serijusly  handicapped.  It  will 
be  long  I  fear  ere  municipal  bodies  will  learn  to  realise  the  wisdom 
of  making  better  market  provision  for  perishable  things,  and  yet  it  must 
be  evident  that  whilst  now  plant  markets  may  be  held  but  once  a  week, 
yet  were  there  proper  glass-covered  markets  provided  the  stalls  might 
be  nearly  always  occupied  ;  hence  their  original  furnishing  would  grow 
into  a  permanent  source  of  income.  When  in  every  direction  market 
plant  and  flower  growers  are  complaining  of  poor  returns  and  dull  sales, 
it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  see  that  much  of  the  depreciation  in  value  of 
their  products  arises  from  the  deplorable  condition  under  which  they 
finally  reach  the  purchaser,  as  by  that  time  one-half  of  their  value  has 
been  lost. — A.  D. 
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_  Xhe  Total  Rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Hayward’s 

Heath,  Sussex,  for  the  past  month  was  1  39  inch,  being  0-56  inch 
below  the  average.  The  heaviest  fall  was  0  23  inch,  on  the  2Cth.  Rain 
fell  on  twelve  days.  The  maximum  shade  temperature  was  76°,  on  the 
17th  ;  the  minimum  30°,  on  the  2l8t.  Mean  maximum  temperature, 
CM1°;  mean  minimum,  42° ;  mean  temperature,  46  55°,  being  7  87“ 
below  the  average  of  the  past  six  years.  June  has  come  in  fine  and 
mild,  with  slight  showers. — R.  T. 

-  “The  Natural  History  of  Plants.’’— We  have  received 

from  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son  the  second  number  of  this  publication,  a 
notice  of  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  May  24th.  On  examining 
the  continuation  we  see  no  reason  to  qualify  the  high  opinion  which 
we  have  already  expressed  regarding  the  work.  The  treatment 
remains  as  careful  and  exhaustive  as  ever,  and  the  subjects  dealt 
with  in  the  present  volume  are  of  an  especially  interesting  kind. 
The  eccentricities  of  predatory  and  parasitic  plants  have  an  attraction 
of  their  own  apart  from  all  questions  of  botany,  and  nothing  connected 
with  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  more  likely  to  rivet  the  attention  of 
outsiders  or  lend  itself  better  to  successful  treatment  in  a  popular 
lecture.  For  such  a  purpose  this  book  affords  an  invaluable  mine  of 
material.  Moreover,  it  encourages  the  belief  that  when  completed 
“  The  Natural  History  of  Plants  ”  will  be  prized  not  merely  as  a  work 
of  reference,  but  as  one  which  even  casual  readers  can  peruse  with  some 
pleasure  and  profit  to  themselves. 

-  Nymph^a  Parkeriana. — This  is  a  white-flowered,  very 

fragrant  species,  which  was  discovered  in  British  Guiana  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Parker,  an  amateur  botanist  and  collector,  in  1824,  and  was  named  in 
compliment  to  him  by  Lehmann  in  1853.  It  has  the  habit  and  foliage 
of  N.  odorata  ;  indeed,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  form  of  that  species 
until  Lehmann  named  it  as  above.  The  flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  N.  alba,  pure  white,  with  bright  yellow  stamens  and  a  sixteen 
to  twenty  rayed  stigma.  According  to  Mr.  Watson  in  the  “Garden  and 
Forest,”  N.  Parkeriana  was  cultivated  at  Kew  at  least  ten  years  ago, 
and  it  was  obtained  from  Kew  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Sturtevant,  of  New  Jersey, 
but  without  name.  He  flowered  it  and  then  lost  it.  The  same  fate 
befell  it  at  Kew.  Thanks,  however,  to  Mr.  Jenman,  of  Demerara,  seeds 
of  it  have  lately  been  secured  and  sent  to  Kew,  and  a  portion  of  the 
seeds  has  been  distributed.  We  are  likely,  therefore,  to  possess  this 
species  in  abundance  soon. 

-  Potato  Disease  in  Ireland. — Mr.  Thomas  Carrol’s  general 

report  on  the  Irish  Agricultural  Department  during  1892,  published  a 
few  weeks  ago,  contains  the  results  of  experiments  carried  out  under 
his  direction,  having  for  their  object  (1)  the  determination  of  the  mode 
by  which  the  disease  (Phytophthora  infestans)  reaches  the  tubers  of  the 
Potato  plant,  and  (2)  the  examination  of  measures  for  the  prevention 
of,  or  for  the  lessening  the  effects  of,  the  disease  upon  the  crop.  The 
point  on  which  information  was  especially  desired  was,  whether  the 
disease-producing  mycelium  reached  the  tubers  of  the  Potato  plant 
through  the  aerial  and  underground  stems,  or  by  means  of  the  disease- 
producing  spores  falling  on  the  ground  and  being  carried  through  it 
to  the  surface  of  the  tubers.  To  test  this  a  portion  of  ground  on 
which  Potatoes  were  growing  was  covered  beneath  the  Potato  stems  and 
leaves  with  a  layer  of  cotton  wool.  This  cotton  wool  was  carefully 
placed  around  the  stems,  and  every  means  used  to  have  the  ground  per¬ 
fectly  covered  with  it,  with  the  view  of  filtering  out  the  spores  that 
might  fall  upon  the  ground.  No  diseased  Potatoes  were  found  on  plants 
protected  in  this  manner,  whereas  many  occurred  on  plants  grown  in 
ground  not  covered  with  cotton  wool.  These  experiments,  which  were 
very  carefully  carried  out,  says  “  Nature,”  serve  to  indicate  that  the 
disease  is  carried  to  the  tubers  of  the  Potato  plant  through  the  spores 
which  cause  the  disease  being  taken  through  the  earth  to  the  tuber,  and 
not  by  means  of  the  mycelium  finding  its  way  to  the  tubers  through  the 
stem  of  the  plant.  An  experiment,  having  for  its  object  the  testing  of 
the  effect  of  removing  the  stalks  of  Potatoes  upon  the  appearance  of 
disease,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  tubers  from  being  affected,  was 
carried  out  at  the  Ballacutranta  School  Farm,  County  Sligo.  This 
system  of  removing  the  Potato  haulm  on  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  has  frequently  been  recommended  as  a  preventive.  To  test  it 
two  plots  of  ground  bearing  a  crop  of  Potatoes  were  marked  out  for 
experiment.  On  one  the  stalks  were  removed  ;  on  the  other  they  were 
allowed  to  remain.  A  comparison  of  the  weights  of  the  crops  in  each 
case,  and  the  amounts  of  diseased  tubers,  shows,  however,  that  through 
the  removal  of  the  Potato  haulm  before  the  crop  was  matured  the 
yield  of  crop  was  lessened  without  commensurate  benefit  in  freedom 
from  disease. 


-  Peat  Moss  Litter  as  Manure. — I  would  warn  persons 

who  make  use  of  peat  moss  litter  manure  from  the  stable,  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  apply  it  to  growing  crops.  Instead  of 
using  the  manure  direct  from  the  stable  it  should  be  thrown  into  a 
heap  for  a  few  days  to  encourage  fermentation,  turning  it  over' once  to 
allow  the  rank  steam  to  evaporate.  I  lately  saw  three  rows  of  Peas 
that  had  been  mulched  with  the  manure  as  it  came  from  the  stable^ 
and  the  haulm  was  burnt  very  much  the  whole  length  of  each  row,, 
proving  that  the  ammonia  was  decidedly  too  strong  for  the  succulent 
leaves.  Rows  mulched  with  the  manure  prepared  as  directed  presented 
quite  a  different  appearance,  being  especially  vigorous  in  growth  and  of 
a  deep  green  colour,  showing  that  when  properly  managed  this  manure 
possesses  much  stimulating  power  to  growing  crops. — E.  M. 

-  Potatoes  and  Fruit  at  Cardiff. — Another  indication  of 

the  increasing  import  trade  of  Cardiff  is  to  be  seen  in  the  large  cargoes 
of  Potatoes  and  fruit  which  are  being  landed  at  the  West  Dock  almost  daily, 
Mr.  Richard  England  informed  a  “  Western  Mail  ”  representative  on 
Wednesday  in  last  week,  that  more  Potatoes  are  now  being  imported 
into  Cardiff  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  he  himself  has  chartered 
two  steamers  specially  for  the  Jersey  and  French  trade.  Another 
interesting  fact  is  that  the  quality  of  the  tubers  is  of  a  much  higher 
standard  than  usual.  This  is  owing  to  the  exceeding  mildness  of  the 
early  spring,  and  the  importation  has,  in  consequence,  commenced 
several  weeks  before  the  accustomed  time.  Whilst  the  atmospheric 
conditions  in  Jersey  have  been  so  favourable,  the  recent  cold  weather 
in  this  country  has  materially  affected  the  home  Potato  crop,  and  the 
price  of  the  old  Potatoes  has  advanced  last  week  no  less  than  £1  per  ton. 

-  Carnation  Lady  Nina  Balfour.— With  me  this  new  Carna¬ 
tion  fully  sustains  the  high  position  claimed  for  it  by  the  raisers 
(Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather)  and  when  better  known  is  sure  to  become 
a  general  favourite.  The  blooms  are  of  a  delicate  blush  pink  colour, 
having  a  pleasing  clove  perfume,  and  borne  on  strong  stems  without 
the  least  sign  of  the  calyx  bursting.  A  few  plants  of  it  put  out  on  a 
south-east  border  in  September  last  have  stood  the  winter  well,  and  are 
now  vigorous  and  healthy,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  nature  of  our  soil 
here.  Although  the  raisers  have  classed  it  as  a  border  variety  it  ha# 
behaved  excellently  with  me  as  a  pot  plant,  and  from  a  few  plants 
occupying  the  Carnation  house  there  has  been  scarcely  a  week  pass 
since  Christmas  but  some  handsome  blooms  could  be  gathered. 
When  the  stock  of  it  becomes  plentiful  enough  to  allow  a  houseful  to 
be  grown  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  handsomest  perpetual 
flowering  Carnations. — N.  F.  B.,  Eaton. 

-  The  Liquorice  Plant  (Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  i.)  is  a  native 

of  North  Africa,  Southern  Europe,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan,  and 
is  cultivated  in  France,  Russia,  Germany,  Spain,  and  China,  and  also 
to  a  slight  extent  in  England,  where  its  growth  is  said  to  date  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
says  the  “  Kew  Bulletin,”  Liquorice  was  cultivated  in  market  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  especially  about  Kew  and  Isleworth, 
and  more  recently  at  Mitcham.  At  the  present  time  Yorkshire  pro¬ 
duces  the  larger  quantity  of  English-grown  root,  and  the  principal  seat 
of  its  culture  is  in  and  around  Pontefract.  Its  cultivation  in  this 
particular  neighbourhood  dates  back  several  generations,  the  deep,  rich 
loamy  soil  which  occurs  here  being  specially  suited  to  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  The  bulk  of  the  Liquorice  gardens  are  situated  on  the  fertile 
slopes  east  and  north-east  of  the  town,  the  country  between  Pontefract 
and  Knottingley  being  largely  occupied  by  market  gardens,  in  which 
Liquorice  forms  an  extensive  crop. 

-  Cabbage  Competition. — On  Monday  in  last  week  an  in¬ 
teresting  competition  took  place  for  three  prizes  of  £5,  £2,  and  £1  given 
by  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein,  seedsmen  and  nurserymen,  for  the  heaviest 
and  best  specimen  of  their  No.  1  Cabbage.  The  contest  was  open  to 
growers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  upwards  of  200  competitors  came 
forward,  representing  nearly  every  county  in  England  and  Wales, 
several  from  Ireland,  and  a  few  in  Scotland.  The  first  prize  of  £5  was 
gained  by  Mr.  Robert  T.  Branwell,  Penzance,  Cornwall,  with  a  Cabbage 
weighing  13  lbs.  ;  the  second  by  Mr.  Chas.  Jacobs,  Niton,  Isle  of  Wight, 
12  lbs.  5  ozs.  ;  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Nathan,  Philpott,  Hythe,  Kent, 
12  lbs.  2  ozs.  According  to  “  The  Kelso  Chronicle  ”  the  following 
counties  stand  next  in  order  of  weight  to  the  prizewinners  : — Sussex, 
11  lbs.  7  ozs. ;  Cardigan,  11  lbs.  1  oz.  ;  Suffolk,  11  lbs.  ;  Devon,  11  lbs. ; 
Gloucester,  11  lbs. ;  Berks,  10  lbs.  10  ozs.  ;  Worcester,  lOJ  lbs.  ;  Yorks, 
10  lbs. ;  Cambridge,  9  lbs.  14  ozs.  ;  and  Cheshire,  9  lbs.  13  ozs,  The 
best  weight  in  Scotland  was  Elgin,  9^-  lbs. 
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-  Dwarf  Gannas.— -What  are  known  as  Crozy’s  _Cannas  are 

favourite  plants  now.  The  magnificent  varieties  exhibited  at  the  late 
Temple  Show  well  represented  this  section  in  its  best  manner.  For  the 
guidance  of  those  gardeners  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
these  floral  gems  I  have  jotted  down  a  few  of  the  most  striking  varieties. 
The  advantage  of  this  type  is  its  dwarf  habit  of  growth,  scarcely  one 
plant  wag  beyond  a  yard  high.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced,  and 
are  decidedly  attractive.  Duchess  of  York,  yellow,  freely  spotted  with 
crimson  ;  Duke  of  York,  the  base  crimson  with  a  distinct  golden  edging  ; 
Marguanti,  deep  terra  cotta  self ;  Charles  Moore,  red  ground,  heavily 
spotted,  and  clearly  edged  with  yellow ;  Souvenir  de  Antoine  Crozy> 
centre  of  the  flower  rich  crimson,  thinly  edged  with  gold,  a  charming 
variety  ;  Cheshunt  Yellow,  rich  yellow,  most  pleasing  in  point  of 
colour  ;  and  Trinignon  Charlotte,  crimson  centre,  broadly  edged  with 
gold,  an  exquisite  variety. — E,  M. 

-  Ranunculus  acris  Poisonous.— Mr.  John  W.  Harshberger 

writes  in  the  “  Botanical  Gazette  ”  that  Ranunculus  acris  must  be 
added  to  the  list  of  poisonous  plants,  or,  at  least,  to  those  which  irritate 
the  skin.  Specimens  of  this  species,  which  had  been  in  alcohol  for 
more  than  a  year,  were  distributed  to  a  class  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  study,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  an  intense  itching 
sensation  was  experienced  by  all  who  handled  them,  while  the  skin 
between  the  fingers  became  red  and  covered  with  minute  pustules  like 
those  produced  from  contact  with  Poison  lyy.  The  acrid  juice,  which  is 
universal  in  Ranunculaceous  plants,  and  which  is  usually  dissipated  when 
dried,  had  been  evidently  extracted  from  the  specimens,  and  when  the 
alcohol  evaporated  the  irritating  principle  was  left  on  the  hands.  Mr. 
Harshberger  adds  that  the  fruits  of  the  Poison  Ivy  and  Poison  Sumach 
are  both  eaten  in  large  quantities  by  the  crow,  and  one  case  is  recorded 
where  153  seeds  of  Poison  Ivy  were  found  in  one  crow’s  stomach  ;  while 
a  single  pound  of  dried  excrement  from  a  roost  in  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Arlington  contained  1041  seeds  of  Rhus  Toxicodendron, 
341  seeds  of  Rhus  venenata,  besides  3271  seeds  of  other  Sumachs, 
95  seeds  of  Juniperus  virginiana,  10  seeds  of  Cornus  florida,  and  6  seeds 
of  Nyssa  sylvatica. 

-  Manufacturing  Ammonia.  —  According  to  an  American 

contemporary,  “  machinery  is  now  being  set  up  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  for  manufacturing  ammonia  from  atmospheric  nitrogen.  Every 
gardener  knows  that  nitrogen  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  plant 
food,  and  that  it  is  far  the  most  expensive  of  the  elements  that  are 
required  in  fertilising  mixturss.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  great  ocean  of  air  that  surrounds  the  earth  is  nitrogen, 
and  that  it  is  practically  useless  as  food  to  plants,  although  they  are 
bathed  in  it  all  the  time.  Recent  researches  have  shown,  it  is  true,  that 
a  small  portion  of  this  nitrogen  can  be  utilised  by  certain  plants,  espe¬ 
cially  those  belonging  to  the  Leguminosse,  but  there  never  has  been  any 
available  method  of  transforming  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  into  plant  food 
for  general  use.  Of  course  it  is  not  wise  to  expect  too  much  from  any 
reported  discovery,  but  if  it  is  true  that  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  can  be 
produced  by  this  new  process  at  about  one-quarter  of  its  present  cost, 
this  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  the  science  of  chemistry  has 
yet  bestowed  upon  the  art  of  agriculture.  If  ammonia  can  be  cheaply 
manufactured  from  atmospheric  nitrogen  the  discovery  means  that  a 
great  step  has  been  taken  toward  securing  a  material  increase  in  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil.” 

-  Measurement  of  White  Pine.— Mr.  B.  E.  Fernow  writes 

to  the  American  “  Garden  and  Forest  :  ” — “  In  the  pursuit  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  series  of  measurements  instituted  by  the  Forestry  Division  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  growth  and  production  of  White 
Pine  and  Spruce,  one  of  our  agents  has  just  reported  from  Merrill, 
Wisconsin,  the  measure  of  a  remarkable  White  Pine,  a  windfall,  which 
had  been  thrown  probably  a  number  of  years  ago,  as  the  sap-wood, 
mostly  rotten,  indicates.  It  measured  200  feet  in  length,  45  inches  in 
diameter  on  the  stump.  As  in  the  Census  work  of  Professor  Sargent, 
the  range  in  height  is  given  to  170  feet  (52  meters),  it  might  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  record  this  unusual  length  of  an  old  monarch.  Altogether,  the 
measurements  of  the  acre-yield  on  the  clay  soil  of  the  station,  with  a 
good  humus  cover,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  height  of  the  Pines, 
which  are  mixed  with  Hemlock  and  Birch,  averages  over  120  feet,  not  a 
few  reach  the  height  of  150  feet ;  the  length  of  the  timber — that  is,  of 
the  merchantable  part — exceeded  in  many  of  them  100  feet ;  the  total 
amounts  of  timber  contained  on  the  acre  are  not  as  yet  computed.  The 
age  is  from  200  to  250  years  ;  the  diameters  are  not  extraordinary,  and 
range  from  30  to  36  inches.” 


-  Dundee  Horticultural  Association.  —  At  the  recent 

monthly  meeting  of  this  Association,  a  paper  on  “  Hardy  Azileas,” 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser,  Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  was  read,  in 
the  absence  of  the  writer,  by  Mr.  Hutton,  the  President.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  the  subject  the  writer  said  that  the  genus  Azalea  had  a  very 
wide  geographical  distribution,  representatives  being  found  in  most 
quarters  of  the  globe.  One  species  had  its  home  on  Scottish  mountains. 
Though  lacking  to  some  extent  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Azaleas  stood  beyond  question  in  the  first  rank  among  hardy 
flowering  shrubs,  commending  themselves  by  their  profuse  blooming 
qualities  and  by  the  exquisite  richness  of  their  colours. 

-  Coffee  Estates  in  Angola. — We  learn  from  the  “  Kew 

Bulletin”  that  altogether  the  estates  of  Cazengo  and  Golungo  Alto 
number  somewhere  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  The  largest  of  them — 
one  of  eight,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Banco  Nacional  Ultramarino 
of  Portugal — was  described  to  the  writer  by  the  courteous  and  hospitable 
manager-in-chief  of  the  mortgaged  group  as  “  six  miles  long  and  of 
breadth  unknown,”  the  map  of  it  which  he  was  engaged  upon  being 
then  incomplete.  Its  crop  for  1893  was  estimated  at  214  tons,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  property  systematic  planting  had 
been  undertaken,  which  was  expected  to  result  in  the  addition  of 
118,000  trees.  One  of  the  smallest  of  the  holdings,  which  belongs  to  a 
British  firm,  is  registered  as  covering  1424  acres,  but  only  464  contain 
Coffee.  The  bean  of  this  indigenous  Coffee  is  not  only  of  poor  flavour, 
but  also  of  very  small  size,  and  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  trees 
and  their  straggling  character  is  often  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of 
picking.  An  acre  of  Coffee,  with  the  plants  6  feet  apart  and  properly 
cultivated,  is  considered  in  other  parts  of  the  world  good  for  a  crop  of 
half  a  ton.  Under  such  conditions  the  464  acres  above  referred  to 
might  be  expected  to  bear  at  least  200  tons,  whereas  at  present  they 
only  yield  35.  There  is  no  digging  or  manuring  done  on  any  of  the 
properties.  The  trees  are  simply  cleared  of  under-growth  and  pruned  a 
little,  in  the  roughest  and  readiest  manner,  and  then  left  to  do  the  best 
they  can  with  such  nutriment  as  rots  on  the  surface  around.  But  it  is 
easier  to  indicate  possibilities  than  to  attain  them  ;  the  problem  exists 
in  the  usual  terms  of  labour  and  management,  and  for  those  who  can 
solve  it  the  reward  is  fortune. 


VAGARIES  IN  LABURNUMS. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  has  two  Laburnum  trees  that  present  features 
which  may,  I  think,  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  and  upon  the 
occurrence  of  which  you  will  probably  be  able  to  throw  some  light. 
The  trees  were  bought  some  few  years  ago  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
purple  Laburnums,  but  neither  of  them  has  ever  produced  any  purple 
flowers.  Each  has  produced  on  some  branches  yellow  flowers,  on  others 
pink  flowers,  and  on  others  a  mixture  of  sprays  of  yellow  and  sprays  of 
pink  flowers.  On  some  of  the  branches  bearing  sprays  of  these  two 
colours  I  have  observed  a  feature  even  more  remarkable,  viz.,  a  spray  of 
yellow  flowers  growing  on  one  side,  and  a  spray  of  pink  flowers  growing 
on  the  opposite  side  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  3  or  4  inches,  the 
pink  spray  being  again  succeeded  by  a  spray  or  sprays  of  yellow  flowers. 
One  of  the  trees  has  also  thrown  out  here  and  there  on  some  of  its 
branches  thick  bunches  of  the  purple  Cytisus.  This  is  a  freak  of  Nature 
of  which  I  have  seen  two  or  three  instances  in  years  past ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  yellow  flowers  and  pink  flowers  upon  the  same  Laburnum 
trees  before,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  either  read  or  heard  of 
such  an  occurrence.  I  enclose  herewith  sprays  of  the  Laburnum 
blossom,  and  also  of  the  Cytisus  blossom. — Rusticus. 

[We  have  seen  several  trees  similar  to  yours,  though  they  are  not 
common  in  gardens.  It  is  known  as  Cytisus  Adami,  and  is  a  graft 
hybrid  between  C.  Laburnum  and  C.  purpureus,  obtained  by  Mr.  Jean 
Louis  Adam  in  1825  in  establishing  the  purple  species  on  the  common 
Laburnum.  In  this  process  it  is  supposed  that  a  cell  of  the  one  species 
became  divided  and  united  to  a  cell  of  the  other,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  plant  producing  not  only  flowers  of  each  species  separately,  but  others 
partaking  of  the  characters  of  both.  There  are  other  instances  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  which  a  similar  union  of  cells  is  believed  to  have 
taken  place,  but  Cytisus  Adami  is  the  best  known  and  best  established. 
We  recently  observed  a  tree  of  Cytisus  Adami  in  Mr.  Smee’s  garden  at 
Hackbridge,  Surrey.  It  was  also  flowering  in  Mr.  Van  Geert’s  collection 
a  few  weeks  ago.  In  the  same  collection  we  observed  that  where  the 
golden  leaved  Laburnum  had  been  grafted  on  young  stocks  of  the 
ordinary  green  leaved  kind,  and  the  scions  “  took,”  but  were  subsequently 
destroyed,  that  the  growths  from  the  stocks  were  not  green  but  more  or 
less  yellow,  some  being  quite  as  bright  as  if  they  were  growths  from  the 
scions.  There  were  dozens  of  examples  of  this.  It  is  remarkable  that 
grafting  or  budding  with  one  variety  will  occasionally,  as  the  tree  grows, 
produce  three  or  four  forms  differing  in  colour  and  the  character  of  the 
leaves  and  racemes.  We  have  not  only  seen  purple  and  yellow  flowers 
on  the  same  tree  but  about  half  and  half  in  the  same  raceme.  There  is 
no  accounting  for  the  vagaries  of  Laburnums  when  grafting  has  been 
resorted  to.  Your  plants  are  named  in  another  column.] 
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A  TRIP  TO  ANTWERP. 

A  FEW  years  ago  when  the  British  tourist  crossed  over  to  Belgium 
he  found,  if  his  watch  kept  time  accurately,  that  it  was  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  behind  when  he  passed  the  Cathedral  clock  at  Antwerp  as  he 
floated  up  the  Scheldt.  If  the  watch  had  gone  right  on  the  way  it 
would  be  wrong  on  his  arrival,  whereas  if  it  had  gone  right  it  would  be 
wrong.  This  apparent  paradox  once  puzzled  a  rustic  voyager,  and 
when  the  cause  was  explained  to  him  he  simply  replied  he  had  “  for¬ 
gotten  the  sun,”  meaning  the  longitude.  But  all  is  altered  now,  for 
Greenwich  time  has  been  adopted  in  Belgium,  and  the  change  appears 
to  give  general  satisfaction.  A  few  opponents  pretended  to  fear  it 
would  lead  to  serious  disturbance,  if  not  to  a  revolution  ;  but  there 
was  only  about  a  week  of  grumbling  in  places  at  the  change,  then  all 
was  peace. 

Two  or  three  things  will  strike  the  wandering  pilgrim  before  he  has 
been  long  in  the  city.  He  will  find  the  dogs  working  with  a  will,  and 
generally  looking  happy  and  well  (much  better  than  the  cab  horses), 
as  they  trot  along  with  milk  or  vegetable  carts,  or  in  taking  groceries 
round.  True,  they  may  pull  and  pant  when  yoked  with  a  man  or 
woman  to  a  load  of  sand,  and  the  tender-hearted  humanitarian  will  be 
apt  to  pity  them,  while  psssibly  overlooking  the  equal  exertions  of  their 
human  helpers.  Then  the  explorer,  if  he  has  tender  feet,  and  the 
weather  is  hot,  will  be  apt  to  “  feel  ”  the  pavement,  and  think  it  is 
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open  to  improvement.  It  is  as  well,  however,  not  to  complain,  or  he 
may  be  told  Englishmen  are  spoiled  by  luxuries.  It  is  curious  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  in  every  country  who  seem  to  think 
that  every  other  country  is  better  than  their  own.  Those  persons,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  do  the  best  who  make  the  best  of  their  opportunities 
whatever  they  are  and  wherever  they  may  be. 

Going  to  the  Exhibition; 

The  tired  wayfarer  can  do  one  thing  better  in  Antwerp  than  in 
England — namely,  “  iump  into  a  tram.”  The  Antwerp  cars  are 
delightfully  simple.  They  have  a  top,  bottom,  and  ends,  but  no  sides 
in  summer,  with  a  foot-board  the  whole  length  just  above  the  ground, 
and  travellers  step  on  and  off  on  either  side,  taking  or  vacating  the 
seats  that  are  arranged  across  the  floor.  These  vehicles  are  light,  drawn 
by  one  horse,  start  from  busy  points  every  minute  (every  half  minute  on 
Sundays),  fares  low,  and  the  company  pays  about  25  per  cent,  on  capital. 
It  is  better  to  be  a  tram  shareholder  in  Antwerp  than  London.  It  is  by 
these  conveyances  that  so  many  persons  go  to  the  Exhibition.  They 
appear  to  be  always  going,  and  it  is  certain  many  thousands  will  find 
their  way  there  during  the  season. 

It  must  be  nearing  completion  now.  A  month  ago  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  feature  was  “  Old  Antwerp,”  an  accurate  and  realistic  presentation 
of  the  city  300  years  ago.  The  houses  are  tenanted,  and  the  trades 
conducted  as  of  old,  all  connected  with  the  city  of  the  past,  wearing  the 
peculiar  habiliments  of  the  time  according  to  the  social  position  and 
vocation  of  the  wearers.  Old  London  was  represented  at  the  South 
Kensington  Exhibition  a  few  years  ago,  but  Old  Antwerp  excels  it  in 
extent  and  completeness.  The  greatest  possible  care  has  been  exercised 
on  the  question  of  fidelity  in  the  execution  of  all  details,  and  Mr.  Max 
Booses,  the  eminent  archaeologist  and  Director  of  the  famous  Plantin 
Museum,  has  won  golden  opinions  for  his  researches  that  were  essential 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  work.  His  daughter  in  ancient  costume  had 
the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  the  Queen  on  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  presented  Her  Majesty  with  flowers.  The  mention  of 
this  young  lady  leads  directly,  but  through  two  generations,  to  the 


mention  of  another  personality  of  Antwerp,  and  undoubtedly  the  chief 
personality  in  horticulture  there,  for  Miss  Rooses  is  the  granddaughter 
of  Mr.  Charles  Van  Geert,  who  was  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
of  the  writer  of  these  lines  in  his  wanderings — and  blunderings.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  is  an  expert  when  he  gets  out  of  his  familiar  groove, 
and  he  had  a  narrow  escape  in  getting  switched  off  to  Holland  without 
“bag  and  baggage”  instead  of  into  a  local  train.  Subsequently  his 
friend  kept  him  right  abroad,  no  easy  task,  though  not  at  all  difficult 
at  home,  as  at  least  so  people  say,  though  he  is  himself  conscious  of  his 
proneness  to  go  wrong. 

An  Old  Citizen. 

In  a  great  gathering  in  Antwerp  a  gentleman  of  position  remarked 
to  this  right  and  wrong  sort  of  a  man,  “  Ah,  Mr.  Wrong  (he  was  right 
there),  you  have — a-what-do-you-call-him  ? — oh  !  a  ‘  Grand  Old  Man  ’  in 
England.”  “  Yes,  we  have  several  fine  men  in  England.”  “  Ah  1  but 
you  know  who  I  do  mean  ;  and  we  have  a  ‘  Grand  Old  Man  ’  in  Antwerp, 
and  here  he  is — Mr.  Van  Geert.”  Though  he  would  be  the  first  to  waive 
any  claim  to  this  distinction,  yet  if  long  experience,  highmindedness, 
great  professional  knowledge,  linguistic  acquirements,  and  universal 
respect  entitle  to  it,  Mr.  Van  Geert  cannot  cast  it  aside,  and  it  is  hoped 
he  will  not  object  to  the  publication  of  his  portrait. 

As  to  long  professional  experience  he  would  be  likely  to  tell  the  modern 
Britisher  more  about  his  country  and  some  of  its  former  inhabitants 
than  he  himself  knew.  He  would  take  him  back  to  the  pre-railway 
days  and  journeys  up  to  London,  thence  to  Exeter  and  other  places  by 
coach.  He  would  interest  him  by  vivid  references  to  the  old  Dahlia 
days  and  Dahlia  men — Colvill,  Mountjoy,  Widnall,  Brewer,  Brown,  and 
others,  and  talk  of  Loddiges  of  Hackney  and  Chandler  of  Vauxhall  as  if 
they  were  in  existence  now.  The  Dahlia  reminiscences  might  perhaps  bring 
out  something  that  is  new  to  the  present  generation.  It  should  be  said 
that  Mr.  Van  Geert  is  a  gentleman  of  wealth.  He  may  almost  be 
described  as  the  creator  of  a  town,  as  he  certainly  is  of  splendid  streets, 
one  bearing  his  name  and  another  that  of  horticulture.  Rue  de  Van 
Geert,  or  Van  Geert  Straat,  Rue  de  I’Horticulture,  Rue  Dodoens,  and  so 
on,  on  land  he  bought  in  past  days  for  his  nursery. 

As  every  effect  has  its  cause,  so  it  is  true  that  important  results  have 
not  infrequently  occurred  from  causes  which  at  the  time  might  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  many.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  far  from  tbe  truth 
to  suggest  that  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Van  Geert’s  present  position 
rests  to  a  large  extent  on  Dahlias,  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  observant 
powers  on  one  of  his  visits  to  England,  which  commenced  about  sixty 
years  ago. 

It  was  something  in  this  way,  but  first  let  it  be  said  that  the  founder 
of  the  Antwerp  Nursery,  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  was 
originally  engaged  in  nursery  work  in  Ghent  as  a  foreman,  and  had 
achieved  fame  as  a  propagator.  He  purchased  a  small  plot  of  land 
outside  the  old  fortifications  of  Antwerp,  and  commenced  business  there 
about  1825.  Another  member  of  the  family  acquired  land  in  Ghent, 
and  was  a  pioneer  of  the  great  system  of  nurseries  that  became  estab¬ 
lished.  The  name  is  still  familiar  there,  but  Mr.  Auguste  Van  Geert 
eventually  sold  his  heritage,  and  joined  the  rich  brotherhood  of 
brewers.  There  is,  however,  one  (perhaps  more)  direct  link  of  the  name 
with  horticulture,  Pynaert  Van  Geert.  All  British  gardeners  do  not 
know  that  when  a  lady  of  property  marries  in  Belgium  her  name  is 
retained  with  that  of  her  husband’s,  and  hence  Mr.  Pynaert’s  added 
name — Van  Geert. 

A  Dahlia  Discovery. 

To  return  to  Antwerp.  Mr.  Charles  Van  Geert  became  a  partner 
with  his  father  about  1848.  The  senior,  it  would  seem,  gave  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  multiplication  of  plants,  the  junior  mainly  to  their  distribu¬ 
tion,  not  at  home  merely,  but  over  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
through  which  he  travelled,  no  doubt  perfecting  himself  in  the  languages 
at  the  same  time.  In  those  early  days  the  Dahlia  loomed  above  the 
horizon,  and  took  the  world  by  storm.  It  would  seem  as  if  plants  of 
new  and  famous  varieties  could  not  be  increased  fast  enough,  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  method  of  increase  was  then  rather  slow — division 
of  the  tubers.  Then  it  was  that  the  experienced  propagator  made  a  dis¬ 
covery.  A  very  simple  matter  it  may  appear  now,  but  it  was  very 
different  then.  Fancy  if  a  Chrysanthemum  grower  could  hit  on  a 
method  of  increasing  tbe  new  varieties,  which  thousands  of  persons  long 
to  obtain,  twenty  times  more  quickly  than  by  existing  methods  1  Would 
he  not  be  in  luck’s  way — a  veritable  child  of  fortune  1  Charles  Van 
Geert  the  first,  then,  discovered  that  with  the  aid  of  bii^k  heat  the  young 
growths  of  Dahlias  could  be  rooted  as  cuttings,  and  there  he  touched 
gold.  He  forced  and  topped  and  rooted  over  and  over  again,  raising  a 
hundred  plants  of  a  new  and  scarce  variety  in  the  same  time  that  a 
dozen  were  produced  in  the  then  orthodox  way.  It  is  not  conceivable 
that  the  fact  was  proclaimed  from  the  house  tops,  and  it  was  not  very 
difficult  to  keep  the  secret  long  enough  for  it  to  pay  in  the  obscure  little 
nursery  to  which  floral  pilgrims  had  not  yet  found  their  way.  Charles 
the  second,  perhaps,  did  not  desire  their  presence  in  large  numbers  at 
that  particular  time ;  at  any  rate,  instead  of  inviting  the  Dahlia 
cognoscenti  from  other  lands  to  see  the  new  methods  at  home,  he  thought 
it  better  to  go  and  see  the  Dahlia  shows  and  growers  abroad.  They 
would  feel  it  a  great  compliment,  no  doubt,  that  a  fancier  should  travel 
so  far  by  sea  and  land — in  those  non-travelling  days — to  admire  their 
precious  treasures.  Then,  when  he  would  select  the  bes-t  and  give  long 
prices  for  them,  it  may  be  expected  they  would  treat  their  visitor  well, 
get  all  the  orders  they  could  out  of  him,  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and, 
mayhap,  dream  about  the  foreign  man  losing  the  delicate  “  roots  ”  and 
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coming  for  more  another  year.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  some  of  the 
old  John  Bulls,  who  had  a  particularly  good  opinion  of  themselves,  might 
go  so  far  as  to  think  the  young  stranger  had  more  money  than  brains, 
and  they  might  as  well  have  a  little  of  the  former  while  it  lasted,  leaving 
him  to  gain  wisdom  with  experience  as  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 
Little  would  they  think  they  were  dealing  with  a  bland  young  floral 
Napoleon,  conscious  in  the  strength  of  his  reserves  and  of  his  power  to 
raise  Dahlias  in  battalions  large  enough  for  distribution  all  over  the 


occasion  on  ordering  the  cabman  to  drive  to  Colvill’s  Nursery  he  could 
not  find  it.  It  had  disappeared,  and  on  its  site  were  large  houses  and  a 
Colvill  Terrace.*  A  glance  sufficed  for  comprehending  the  enormously 
enhanced  wealth  of  the  site,  and  this  gave  birth  to  an  idea.  Antwerp 
was  growing  in  wealth,  and  gunnery  in  power.  The  old  fortifications 
were  useless,  and  new  ones  would  become  necessary  at  a  greatly  increased 
distance  from  the  city.  Why  not  purchase  the  then  cheap  country  land 
around  the  homestead  for  extending  the  nursery?  Charles  the  first 


Fig.  74.— CORNUS  FLORIDA.  (^See  page  454.) 


world.  Yet  that  is  what  happened  as  the  fruits  of  a  fortunate  discovery 
now  for  the  first  time  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.,  more  than 
sixty  years  after  the  event. 

A  Lost  Nuesbby  and  a  New  City. 

Of  the  Dahlia  growers  visited  in  England  by  Mr.  Van  Geert  in  his 
early  campaigns  all  have  long  since  passed  away,  but  he  remains  with  a 
mind  as  young  and  intellect  as  bright  as  ever,  physically  healthy  and 
active  too,  but  a  bronchial  trouble  has  to  be  managed  by  equability  of 
temperature  during  the  winter  season.  He  profited  in  another  way 
than  by  Dahlias  in  consequence  of  one  of  his  visits  to  England.  On  one 


could  not  see  his  way  to  a  speculative  extension,  but  Charles  the  second 
could,  and  was  at  liberty  to  invest  his  own  money,  and  from  time  to 
time  did  so  until  he  secured  a  considerable  area.  Soon  afterwards  the 
insecurity  of  the  city  was  mooted,  and  the  question  of  better  defences 
raised,  culminating  in  a  committee  of  defence  and  deputations  to  the 
Ministers  and  King.  In  a  word  new  fortifications  were  demanded  by 
the  citizens,  and  the  claim  could  not  be  ignored.  The  Act  was  passed, 
the  lines  laid  down,  and  the  country  land  within  them  went  up  at  a 
bound  to  building  value,  this  increasing  as  new  streets  extended,  till 

*  Colvin’s  Nursery  was  in  the  King's  Koad,  Chelsea,  exactly  opposite  the  Duke 
of  York’s  School. 
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the  nursery  practically  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  new  city.  This  was 
foreseen  and  prepared  for  by  the  purchase  of  an  estate  at  Calmpthout, 
distance  about  forty  minutes  by  rail,  and  when  this  was  stocked  the  city 
nursery  was,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  covered  with  fine  houses,  all 
but  a  small  plot,  the  original  purchase  of  the  founder,  this  being 
retained  as  a  little  pleasure  ground  by  the  present  proprietor  in  the 
form  of  a  miniature  nursery,  ornamented  with  stately  Bays,  also  Clethra 
arborea,  fine;  Choysia  ternata  on  4  feet  stems,  and  Eugenias  in  pots 
and  tubs.  Here,  too,  is  the  original  bush  of  Magnolia  “  parviflora,” 
introduced  from  Japan,  a  small  flowering  specimen  of  which,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  was  certificated  at  the  recent  Temple  Show, 
though  according  to  the  Kew  authorities  the  true  name  is  Watsoni.  It 
is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  form,  hardy,  dwarf,  and  floriferous,  with 
sweet  wax-like  flowers,  first  resembling  Tulips  in  shape,  then  expanding 
like  a  Clematis.  There  are  long  ranges  of  pits,  perhaps  the  old  Dahlia 
pits,  still  retained,  and  a  more  modern  Palm  house  filled  with  plants  of 
the  hardier  kinds  grown  “  cool,”  and  now  in  demand  for  the  exhibition 
buildings,  cafds,  kiosks,  and  other  adjuncts  for  which  they  are  so  well 
adapted. 

Calmpthout. 

Calmpthout  has  been  mentioned.  It  has  also  been  described  in 
past  years,  but  a  brief  reference  will  be  fresh,  at  least  to  new  readers, 
and  not  resented  by  old  friends.  To  reach  it  we  start  from  the  station 
de  I’Est,  near  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  about  eight  minutes  from  the 
home  nursery  in  the  Rue  de  la  Province  Nor  J.  The  station  of  Calmp¬ 
thout  is  at  the  nursery  gates,  and  its  entrance  is,  in  its  way,  unique. 
The  boundary  hedge,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  embrasured  with  Ivy  and 
Purple  and  Copper  Beech.  On  entering  we  are  in  a  colonnade,  wide  and 
lofty,  reaching  across  the  end.  The  flat  roof  was  at  first  formed  with 
Ampelopsis,  but  is  now  well  covered  with  the  horizontally  disposed 
branches  of  the  Beeches. 

From  the  colonnade,  entrance  is  had  to  the  different  ranks,  which  are 
divided  by  closely  cut  hedges  of  various  Conifers.  These  afford  valuable 
shelter,  have  a  pleasing  appearance,  and  bring  everything,  so  to  say, 
under  the  eye.  This  is  what  may  be  termed  the  “  old  ”  nursery.  The 
central  avenue  is  flanked  by  coloured  Beeches  trained  like  church  spires, 
and  in  the  front  of  them  specimen  Conifers — each  in  its  allotted  square 
of  low  clipped  Conifer  hedge  a  foot  or  two  high — quite  a  Dutch  arrange¬ 
ment  it  may  be  supposed,  yet  convenient  and  pleasing.  But  the  nursery 
has  extended  far  beyond  the  original  lines,  and  is  probably  destined  to 
spread  still  farther.  It  is  the  Great  Belgium  emporium  of  all  that  is 
best  in  the  way  of  evergreen,  deciduous,  and  flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  extent  and  variety  of  the  collection  is  represented  in  the  very  clear, 
compact,  instructive,  and  well  arranged  catalogue.  The  descriptive 
notes  are  in  French,  but  the  proprietors  could  give  them  just  as  well  in 
Flemish  (of  course  the  home  language),  English,  German,  and  Italian, 
in  which  they  conduct  correspondence.  The  collection  is  very  rich,  but 
only  one  or  two  things  can,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  specified  here  as 
attractive  at  the  moment. 

The  most  beautiful  flowering  tree  was  Briot’s  Scarlet  Chestnut. 
..Slsculus  Brioti.  The  familiar  type  is  put  in  the  shade  by  the  glowing 
richness  and  massive  spikes  of  the  flne  acquisition.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
some  home  collections,  and  when  its  character  becomes  known  trees 
will  be  coveted  for  parks  and  pleasure  grounds. 

One  of  the  flowering  shrubs,  or  low  trees,  which  attracted  the  most 
notice  in  May  was  a  species  that  appears  to  be  too  little  known  or  grown 
— Cornus  florida.  The  specimen  was  in  pyramidal  form,  9  or  10  feet 
high,  and  was  covered  as  with  a  number  of  large  white  fluttering  butter¬ 
flies.  The  true  flowers  are  simple  enough,  and  yellowish  ;  it  is  the  large 
ivory  white  bracts  that  give  beauty.  These  are  to  the  shrub  what  the 
coloured  bracts  are  to  the  Poinsettia,  and  which  invest  the  plant  with 
attractive  force.  A  flowering  spray  of  Cornus  florida  is  represented  in 
the  illustration  (fig.  74)  exactly  as  it  was  cut  from  the  tree. 

A  very  distinct  shrub,  grown  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  was 
extremely  effective  in  contrast  with  the  flowering  Cornus.  This  was 
Parrotia  (Hamamelis)  persica,  with  large  glossy  leaves  with  coloured 
margins  that  deepen  to  purplish  crimson  in  the  autumn,  though  the 
marginal  colouration  is  prominent  in  the  spring.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
from  Turkestan,  and  much  valued  at  Calmpthout. 

A  novelty  in  the  way  of  shrubs  well  worth  noting  is  what  may  be 
termed  a  hardy  Orange,  which  flowers  freely  and  produces  fruits  in  the 
open  air,  the  latter  resembling  Mandarin  Oranges,  though  not  ripening. 
This  is  Limonia  trifoliata,  also  known  as  Citrus  triptera.  It  comes 
from  Northern  China,  and  receives  no  protection  in  winter.  The  shrub 
is  in  somewhat  close  bush  form,  4  to  5  feet  in  height  and  diameter, 
with  bright  green  glossy  trifoliate  leaves,  and  long  spines  lurking  among 
the  foliage.  The  bush  is  growing  in  sandy  soil,  and  has  withstood  many 
winters  uninjured.  The  position  is  sheltered  from  the  north,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  the  wood  ripens  well.  The  species  has  been  exhibited 
at  Westminster,  and  described  as  hardy  at  Coombe  Wood. 

Space  is  exhausted  or  many  other  good  things  could  be  mentioned. 
It  can  only  be  said  that  the  nursery  is  diligently  superintended  by  Mr. 
Charles  Van  Geert,  junior,  Charles  the  second  he  is  now  (and  he  has  a 
Charles  the  third— -a  promising  young  man  at  the  University),  who 
inherits  his  father’s  love  for  all  that  he  grows  so  well,  also  his  high 
character,  urbanity,  and  linguistic  ability— a  combination  that  renders 
a  few  hours  in  the  company  of  the  Van  Geerts  very  enjoyable.  A  little 
more  remains  to  be  said  in  connection  with  the  trip  to  Antwerp,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  now,  in  view  of  the  printers’  scowls  and  the  Doctor’s 
knife. 


Rose  Show  Fixtures  in  1894. 

June  13th  (Wednesday).— Colchester.f 

„  20th  (Wednesday). — Isle  of  Wight  (Shanklin). 

„  26th  (Tuesday) — Westminster  (R.H.S.). 

„  27th  (Wednesday). — Windsor  (N.R.S.)  and  Richmond  (Surrey). 

„  28th  (Thursday). — Canterbury,  Eltham,  and  Sutton. 

„  30th  (Saturday). — Sittingbourne  and  Brockham. 

July  3rd  (Tuesday). — Farningham,  Bagshot,  and  Diss. 

„  4th  (Wednesday). — Croydon,  Reigate,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Baling, 
and  Ipswich. 

„  5th  (Thursday). — Hereford  and  Norwich. 

„  7th  (Saturday). — Crystal  Palace  (N.R.S.) 

„  10th  (Tuesday). — Gloucester  and  Wolverhampton.* 

„  11th  (Wednesday). — Hitchin  and  King’s  Lynn. 

„  12th  (Thursday). — Bath,  Harleston,  Woodbridge,  and  Worksop. 

„  14th  (Saturday). — New  Brighton. 

„  17ch  (Tuesday). — Helensburgh. 

„  19th  (Thursday). — Halifax  (N.R.S.).,  Halesworth,  and  Trentham. 

„  21st  (Saturday). — Manchester. 

„  24th  (Tuesday). — Tibshelf. 

,,  26th  (Thursday). — Southwell. 

,,  28th  (Saturday). — Bedale. 

Aug.  Ist  (Wednesday). — Chesterfield. 

*  A  Show  lasting  three  days.  f  A  Show  lasting  two  days. 

Any  date  of  Rose  shows,  or  of  other  horticultural  exhibitions  where 
Roses  form  a  leading  feature,  not  named  above,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
as  soon  as  fixed,  for  insertion  in  future  lists.  —  Edward  Mawley, 
Rosehanli,  Berlihamsted,  Herts. 

Dates  of  Rose  Shows. 

After  all  the  prognostications,  warnings,  and  threatenings  to  which 
we  have  been  treated  during  the  last  five  or  six  weeks,  the  following 
announcement  issued  by  the  “  Ryde  Exhibition  and  Horticultural 
Association  ”  will  perhaps  come  as  a  surprise  : — “  The  Committee  of  the 
above  beg  to  inform  their  patrons  that  in  consequence  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season  they  have  postponed  the  Rose  Show  from  the  7th  to 
the  14th  June.” — X. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Effects  of  the  Recent  Frost. 

I  have  now  heard  from  the  four  points  of  the  compass  in  regard 
the  frost  of  the  20th.  In  England,  apparently  Yorkshire,  Windsor, 
Notts,  Hitchin,  Dartford,  and  Croydon  have  been  hit  hardest,  the 
rosarians  in  those  districts  having  undoubtedly  suffered  severely  from 
its  effects.  At  first  there  were  cries  of  alarm  from  East  Anglia,  but  now 
only  partial  disablement  is  reported.  In  the  west,  Bath  has  suffered 
slightly,  but  near  Bath,  at  Mr.  Hill  Gray’s,  no  damage  was  done  ; 
neither  has  there  been  any  destruction  at  Birch  Vicarage.  Colchester 
seems  to  have  escaped  ;  the  high  winds  which  followed  the  frost 
appear  to  have  done  more  harm  than  the  low  temperature  of  the  20th 
and  21st.  The  weather  now  seems  improving,  and  some  of  our  plants 
may  yet  enable  us  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  Rose  meetings,  but 
not  in  the  form  we  hoped  to  show  this  year. 

I  have  recently  come  across  the  following  old  piece  of  rhyme,  knowm 
in  far  country  places  : — 

“  The  farmer  went  to  his  Wheat  in  May, 

And  came  right  sorrowful  away  ; 

He  went  to  his  Wheat  again  in  June, 

And  came  away  singing  a  merry  tune-.” 

I  thought  it  such  a  good  omen,  and  so  happy  in  every  way  at  the 
moment,  that  I  send  it  to  you  so  that  we  may  all  be  cheered  up  a  bit. 
The  effect  of  the  frost  on  individual  Roses  seems  to  have  been  remark¬ 
ably  uniform  everywhere.  The  dark  varieties,  especially  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  (C.  Lefebvre  sport),  A.  K.  Williams,  Charles 
Darwin,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Victor  Hugo,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Horace 
Vernet,  and  Gustave  Piganeau  seem  very  hard  hit ;  whereas  La  France, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Gabriel  Luizet  have  not  suffered 
so  much.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  former  are  dark  foliaged  and  the 
latter  light ;  these  little  points  are  worth  considering.  I  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  effect  on  Charles  Lefebvre,  which  I  thought  could  bear 
any  frost ;  but  I  suppose  the  damaged  shoots  were  very  sappy  from  the 
rapidity  of  their  development  and  growth.  Some  of  my  Teas  are  injured, 
even  the  buds  of  the  vigorous  Edith  Gifford  have  suffered.  Some 
Cleopatras,  however,  which  I  have  always  looked  on  as  exceedingly 
delicate,  are  unhurt ;  whereas  Marie  Van  Houtte,  considered  extra 
robust,  is  hurt  1  These  are  peculiar  incidents.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
does  not  seem  injured,  so  far  as  I  can  see  at  present  ;  but  the  sun  will 
soon  show  anything  seriously  wrong. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  destruction  is  the  crux.  With  all  my 
acquaintance  and  correspondence  amongst  the  crack  growers  I  cannot 
truly  say  that  one  of  us  seems  certain  of  what  to  do.  Some  of  us  have 
cut  away  what  we  know  to  be  useless,  whereas  others  are  letting  the 
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plants  take  their  chance.  We  shall  all  know  “all  about  it  ”  in  another 
month  or  six  weeks,  and  the  decisive  action  of  some,  or  the  masterly 
inactivity  of  others,  will  be  shown  to  be  right — perhaps  both  will  be 
right  in  their  way.  In  any  case  I  have  followed  Mr.  Lindsell,  and  so 
has  Mr.  Romaine,  in  his  treatment  of  the  wounded  ;  whether  it  be 
right  or  wrong  we  are  in  good  company. 

The  Late  Rev,  F.  H.  Gall. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  lines  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
courteous,  kindly,  and  genial  old  gentleman.  It  was  only  on  last  Wbit- 
Monday  I  had  a  long  chat  with  him  on  the  Hitchin  Cricket  Ground, 
and  he  was  saying  in  a  jocular  way  that  he  was  going  to  compete  for 
the  Queen’s  cup.  In  regard  to  one  slightly  jarring  note  {cui  hono  F)  in 
Mr.  D’Ombrain’s  otherwise  kindly  remarks  (page  i35),  1  would  say  that 
I  also  have  often  heard  people  wonder  (very  naturally,  I  think)  whether 
Mr.  Gall  had  a  living  and  officiated,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
never  heard  anyone  speak  in  anything  but  the  most  kindly  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  way  of  his  great  infirmity,  which  must  have  been  a  great  trial  to 
him.  Would  that  all  rosarians  were  as  enthusiastic  and  kindly  hearted 
as  he  was,  and  as  unselfish  in  their  ways. — Chaeles  J.  Grahame. 

National  Rose  Society. — Dates  for  Metropolitan  Shows. 

Under  the  above  heading  (page  414),  and  referring  to  the  N.R.S. 
annual  meeting,  1892,  Mr.  Grahame  says,  “  Mr.  J.  Bateman  prophesied  a 
terrible  season  of  arctic  character  for  1893.’’  As  prophesying  of  any 
sort  with  reference  to  so  proverbially  uncertain  a  matter  as  the  British 
climate  is  a  subject  I  have  never  been  rash  enough  to  venture  upon, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  a  little  space  in  which  to  say  that  at  the 
meeting  in  question  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort  which  Mr.  Grahame  alleges. 
All  that  I  did  was  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  a  well-known  weather  chart 
then  just  issued  for  1893  stated  we  were  likely  to  have  a  frost  as  late  in 
the  year  as  June.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  doing  anything  (whether  “  prophesying  ’’  or  libelling,  or  any¬ 
thing  else)  oneself  and  alluding  to  what  has  been  done  by  another. 

Farther  down  on  the  same  page  your  correspondent  says,  “  One  of 
the  speakers  ....  stated  that  about  two  counties  were  generally 
represented  at  the  Palace.’’  I  am  sorry  to  have  again  to  contradict  Mr. 
Grahame,  but  as  a  fact  no  one  stated  any  such  thing.  Mr.  Grahame 
himself  was  the  only  one  who  mentioned  any  number  of  counties  as 
having  been  represented  in  the  previous  season,  and  he  said  sixteen,  not 
two.  What  really  happened  was  this  ; — One  of  the  speakers  in  favour 
of  an  early  date  said  that  a  late  fixture  would  preventKent,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Devonshire,  and  Somersetshire  showing  in  their  proper  form,  and  in 
reply  to  this  I  remarked  that  the  history  of  past  shows  did  not  bear  out 
the  assertion,  but  that,  even  if  it  were  so,  it  was  not  right  for  a 
“  National  ’’  Society  to  make  arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  four  or 
five  (not  two)  counties  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Expressions  of  opinion  upon  subjects  your  correspondents  may  be 
free  to  indulge  in,  but  when  (without  any  permission  or  right)  they 
bring  the  names  of  persons  into  their  statements  of  facts  (?)  they 
should  at  least  take  care  to  be  correct  in  what  they  write. — 
Jno.  Bateman,  Highgate. 

Rose  Congress  at  the  Antwerp  Exhibition. 

As  previously  announced  in  the  Joxmial  of  Horticulture  a  Show  of 
Roses  and  other  flowers  will  be  held  at  the  Antwerp  Exhibition  on 
July  1st  and  2nd.  In  connection  with  this  a  Rose  Congress  commences 
on  Sunday,  July  1st.  A  programme  of  the  proceedings  has  been  issued, 
and  amongst  other  subjects  discussed  will  be  the  formation  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Rose  Society,  synonyms  of  varieties  in  cultivation,  a  popular 
vote  as  to  the  best  100  Roses,  best  methods  of  managing  Rose  shows, 
different  species  for  grafting,  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
varieties  of  Roses  in  catalogues.  Those  persons  who  intend  to  take  part 
in  the  Congress  should  communicate  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Lenaerts,  60,  Rue 
des  Fortifications,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  from  whom  further  particulars 
may  be  obtained. 

Roses  in  New  Zealand. 

We  must  all  try  to  help  “Rimu”  (page  435),  the  rosarian  brother 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  his  perplexities,  and  I  hope  someone 
will  do  it  better  than  I  can.  The  best  book  on  the  species  is  “  The 
Rose  Garden,”  by  Mr.  William  Paul ;  but  the  whole  matter  of  classifica¬ 
tion  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  is  likely  to  become  still  further 
confused  as  hybridisation  goes  on,  unless  fresh,  broader,  and  wider  lines 
of  demarcation  are  agreed  upon. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  Rosa  centifolia  from  R.  gallica  by  mere 
description,  or  even  in  any  case  ;  or  R.  arvensis  from  some  of  the  old 
forms  of  R.  multiflora,  unless  it  be  that  the  former  species  has  more 
slender  and  rapidly  running  shoots,  and  is  generally  more  hardy  ;  but 
R.  alba,  not  being  a  climber,  is  easily  distinguished  from  these,  and  is 
probably  meant  by  the  shrubby  bush  bearing  white  flowers  once  a  year. 

In  Polyanthas,  the  variety  known  as  Polyantha  simplex,  and  now 
being  tested  as  a  stock,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  Mons. 
Viviand  Morel  at  the  Chiswick  Rose  Conference,  is  of  strong  climbing 
growth,  while  Paquerette,  with  its  charming  companions,  is  miniature 
in  growth  as  well  as  in  flower.  The  pink  Rose,  used  as  a  stock  and 
called  “  Celini,”  would,  I  suppose,  be  De  la  Grifferaie,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  Seven  Sisters. 

Many  Roses  are  more  or  less  red-barked,  though  R.  rubrifolia  is 
conspicuous  in  this  respect ;  but  why  does  “  Rimu  ”  bother  about  single 


and  summer  Roses,  when  he  can  obtain  and  grow  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas, 
and  Noisettes?  A  climbing  Noisette  called  Rev.  T.  C.  Cole  is  unknown 
to  me,  and  so  for  the  matter  of  that  is  Madame  Zoutman.  In  sulphide 
of  potassium  it  is  the  sulphur  which  is  the  specific  for  mildew,  applied 
in  a  different  manner  and  form  doubtfully  better  than  the  old  way, 
— W.  R.  Raillem. 

Rose  Notes. 

One  rather  expected  a  letter  in  to-day’s  Journal  (Jlst  May)  from 
Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame  suggesting  a  date  later  than  July  7th  for  the  N.R.S. 
Crystal  Palace  Show,  but  perhaps  he  is  sitting  penitent  in  his  “  back 
seat.”  *  During  the  somewhat  heated  discussion  on  the  date  of  the  C.P. 
Show  I  kept  silence,  not  because  I  had  no  opinions  to  air,  but  because 
of  the  practical  uselessness  of  airing  them.  However,  I  can  remember 
quite  as  many  dates  fixed  which  have  proved  too  early  as  those  fixed  too 
late.  The  month  of  May  this  year  has  upset  all  calculations,  and  has 
doubtless  disappointed  woefully  many  of  our  most  enthusiastic  exhi¬ 
bitors.  The  weather  in  Herts,  Beds,  and  Surrey  must  have  been  excep¬ 
tionally  severe,  while  in  some  parts  of  East  Anglia  great  havoc  has  been 
wrought.  In  my  own  garden,  which  stands  high,  no  damage  worth 
noticing  has  been  done.  Potatoes  and  Runner  Beans  were  not  touched. 
I  have  just  been  through  many  acres  of  early  Potatoes,  and  failed  to  find 
a  single  black  leaf.  Of  course,  owing  to  the  cold  winds,  rain,  and  hail, 
all  vegetation  has  been  stopped.  Mr.  Lindsell’s  letter  on  page  433  is  sad 
reading,  but  he  should  not  give  up  all  hopes.  It  is  wonderful  how 
quickly  Rose  trees  recover  themselves  after  a  fall,  providing  really 
genial  weather  immediately  follows  and  continues  ;  a  second  check,  of 
course  is  fatal  to  an  exhibitor’s  hopes. 

We  in  north  Suffolk  must  be  considerably  later  than  our  more 
southern  friends,  as  my  first  “  Gloires  ”  on  the  house  are  only  now 
opening,  and  yet  I  have  a  few  Teas  almost  out  in  the  open  borders. 
Rubens  has  usually  been  the  first  to  bloom  with  me,  but  this  year 
Jean  Pernet,  strange  to  say,  touches  the  tape  first,  followed  by  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami  and  her  “  princely  ”  offspring,  with  Marie  Van  Houtte  and 
Madame  Lambard  in  close  company.  Mr.  Dunkin  (page  433),  I  notice, 
is  in  favour  of  early  pruning,  weather  permitting,  and  his  remarks 
remind  one  of  an  article  on  the  subject  of  pruning,  in  the  “  Rosarians’ 
Year  Book”  of  1880,  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Baker.  Mr.  Baker  wrote 
these  words  : — “Many,  I  know,  advocate  delaying  the  work  [of  pruning] 
until  the  month  of  March,  though  I  confess  I  prefer  rather  an  earlier 
date,  and  should  say  the  last  week  in  February,  provided,  of  course,  the 
weather  be  genial,  for  the  nature  of  the  season  must  always  more  or 
less  guide  our  decision.  My  own  experience  has  induced  me  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  earlier  date,  because  I  fancy  Rose  trees  cut  about  that 
time  usually  break  more  slowly  and  evenly,  and  by  so  doing  are  less 
likely  to  be  injured  by  any  low  change  of  temperature  we  may  after¬ 
wards  experience.  As  the  spring  advances  they  also  make  more  growth 
than  those  trees  that  are  cut  later.” 

I  have  often  wished  that  the  N.R.S,  would  reprint  in  leaflet  form 
this  article  on  pruning  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  Baker,  and  enclose  a  copy  to 
each  member  of  the  Society  when  the  annual  report  is  sent  out.  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  that  the  Roses  under  Mr.  H.  Dunkin’s  good  care  have 
escaped  injury.  About  two  miles  from  Warwick  Castle,  in  my  brother’s 
garden,  the  plants  have  been  injured. — East  Anglia. 

P.S. — Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame  objects  to  your  correspondents  adopting  a 
nom  deplume.  Perhaps  he  keeps  a  private  secretary  !  My  own  experi¬ 
ence,  after  signing  my  full  name  and  address,  has  been  such  as  to  more 
than  justify  the  modest  request  of  the  Editor  of  the  Journal,  “  that  no 
one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so 
subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense.” — E.  A. 

Rose  Jottings. 

Except  in  a  few  cases  rosarians  are  probably  in  better  spirit  about 
their  favourites  than  two  weeks  ago.  We  certainly  experienced  a  rough 
time,  both  as  regards  frost  and  cold  winds,  but  there  is  not  so  much 
damage  in  my  district  (Sussex)  as  I  feared  a  short  time  back.  Warm 
weather  and  showers  are  hurrying  the  growths  on  again,  and  although 
we  are  likely  to  suffer  with  deformed  flowers  from  the  earliest  buds,  the 
main  crop  seems  fairly  safe.  _____ 

Summer  pruning  of  climbers  and  extra  vigorous  growers  has  been  a 
practice  with  me  for  some  years,  and  we  shall  soon  commence  upon 
walls  and  among  a  few  which  are  pegged  down  in  front  of  a  shrubbery. 
In  the  latter  case  we  cut  away  the  flowering  wood  and  tie  up  the  new 
shoots  to  a  neat  stake  ;  meanwhile  pricking  out  some  annuals  in  the 
space  between  each  stool.  This  avoids  the  blank  and  gives  a  welcome 
change  of  colour.  I  do  not  remember  such  as  Madame  G.  Luizet  to  flower 
more  freely  than  they  promise  this  season,  and  Margaret  Dickson  is 
almost  equally  full  as  regards  numbers,  but  I  am  disappointed  to  find  it 
so  thin  under  glass,  and  also  last  autumn  out  of  doors. 


Stocks  for  budding  need  a  little  attention  now.  Briars  for  standards 
must  be  confined  to  the  few  breaks  to  be  operated  upon,  or  we  shall  have 
considerable  difficulty  later  on  to  work  among  them,  seeing  they  are 
breaking  and  growing  so  freely.  Dwarf  stocks  may  also  be  looked  over 
and  any  suckers  removed.  Briar  seeds  sown  last  spring  did  not  germi¬ 
nate  during  1893,  but  this  season  are  coming  up  in  a  more  than  usually 
satisfactory  manner,  while  those  transplanted  during  the  past  season 
look  very  promising  ;  indeed,  all  Rose  stocks  present  a  vast  contrast  to 
last  season  at  this  time. 
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Several  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  coming  in  bloom,  while  Teas  and 
Noisettes  of  the  earlier  kinds  are  already  expanded.  Garden  Roses,  as 
the  semi-doubles  and  singles  are  now  styled,  have  also  come  on  apace 
during  the  last  week,  and  are  very  showy,  Austrian  and  Persian  Briars, 
Scotch  Briars,  Rugosa’s,  and  others  being  quite  gay.  We  never  had 
Mar5chal  Niel  better  on  open  walls  than  this  season,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  L’Ideal,  William  Allen  Richardson,  R^ve  d’Or,  and  several 
more.  As  a  rule  the  Mar^chal  is  too  precocious  and  the  buds 
nipped.  This  season  a  large  number  were  over  before  the  late  May 
frosts.  The  neighbouring  gardens  are  already  quite  gay  with  Roses,  as 
much  so  as  at  the  end  of  June  in  most  seasons.  I  do  not  se^  much 
difference  in  this  respect  and  last  year,  but  the  blooms  and  growth  are 
considerably  cleaner  and  quite  minus  the  distressed,  parched  appearance 
they  presented  at  this  date  in  1893. 


I  note  a  somewhat  curious  omission  from  the  list  of  new  Roses  in  our 
National  Society’s  report.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  does  not  figure  under  the 
name  it  won  the  gold  medal  of  1892,  nor  as  “  Belle  Seibriecht.”  We 
shall,  doubtless,  have  to  call  it  by  the  latter,  seeing  it  comes  into 
commerce  under  the  new  name.  It  is  a  pity  so  promising  a  Rose  should 
be  comparatively  lost  under  this  name,  as  so  many  of  us  will  associate 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  with  the  fine  blooms  exhibited  by  the  famous  Irish 
firm  who  raised  it. 


I  am  pleased  to  see  the  note  by  Mr.  Grahame  Cp»ge  434),  calling 
attention  to  the  important  alterations  in  the  new  schedule  just 
issued.  It  seems  to  me  the  list  is  now  as  near  perfect  as  possible,  and 
has  a  remarkably  fair  and  open  aspect.  No  fear  of  large  growers 
“  swamping  ”  the  smaller  ones.  A  class  for  those  who  never  won  before, 
also  one  for  new  members,  is  certainly  giving  all  of  us  the  chance 
wanted,  and  it  now  only  remains  to  go  in  and  win,  each  one  upon  his 
merits,  and  in  the  fairest  way  it  is  possible  to  bring  floral  competitors 
together.  _ 

Exhibition  boxes  will  soon  need  hauling  forth  and  repairing,  ready 
for  another  rough  time  of  travelling,  mostly  by  night,  and  when  porters 
are  in  a  greater  hurry  than  ever.  Labels  and  tubes,  and  many  other 
little  details  so  essential  towards  pleasursable  staging,  without  that 
harassing  hurry  which  is  sure  to  ensue  when  such  petty  items  are  left 
until  the  last  moment,  under  the  idea  they  will  need  little  time.  All  of 
this  is  needed  for  cutting  and  boxing  just  at  the  last,  and  one  never 
seems  to  have  a  surfeit  of  time  at  the  show,  even  if  an  over-night 
arrival. — Practice  . 


RIPENING  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  FRUITS. 

{Continued from  page  381.) 

Now  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  wish  to  keep  our  fruit 
either  as  it  is,  in  the  fully  ripe  condition,  or  in  a  condition  somewhat 
short  of  full  ripeness,  till  a  little  while  before  it  is  to  be  consumed  ;  or, 
thirdly,  in  some  artificially  prepared  form,  as  when  dried  or  canned. 
As  we  all  know,  an  immense  amount  of  care  must  be  bestowed  on  the 
fruit  in  order  to  keep  it  unspoiled,  whether  it  be  one  or  another  of  these 
three  conditions  that  is  to  be  fulfilled. 

There  are  two  general  reasons  for  this.  First,  those  same  agencies 
that  have  worked  within  the  fruit  to  produce  the  chemical  changes 
involved  in  the  ripening,  a  part  of  which  changes  I  have  briefly 
explained,  are  still  in  full  force  in  the  ripe  fruit ;  ferments  they  possibly 
are,  still  active  since  nothing  is  done,  except  when  the  fruit  is  canned, 
to  make  them  inactive  ;  and  their  action  on  fruit  which  has  reached  its 
best  stage  of  ripeness  can  be  only  harmful.  Any  change  in  fruit  which 
is  already  at  its  best  cannot  make  it  any  better,  and  can  only  make  it 
poorer. 

Second,  living  organisms  stand  ready,  great  armies  of  them,  to  attack 
the  fruit  from  without,  settling  down  all  over  it  and  starting  decay  and 
rotting  wherever  there  is  a  weak  or  broken  skin.  Those  of  you  who 
have  attended  these  meetings  regularly  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
bacteria  ;  those  exceedingly  minute  living  beings  which  are,  according 
to  their  kind,  friends  or  enemies  of  the  farmer  and  the  horticulturist. 
His  friends,  when  they  help  to  convert  all  the  nitrogen  of  dead  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  into  nitrate,  the  most  useful  form  of  nitrogen  food 
for  new  plants  that  arise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  ones  that  have  done  ' 
their  work  and  died  ;  his  friends  when,  working  in  the  growing  Clover, 
or  Pea,  or  Bean,  they  give  to  the  farmer  or  gardener  the  power  to  draw 
upon  the  unlimited  stock  of  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  for  the  making  of 
nitrogen  manure  for  other  crops  which  must  get  their  nitrogen  from  the 
soil  or  not  get  it  at  all ;  his  enemies  when  he  must  fight  them  all  the 
time  to  keep  his  meat,  or  his  milk,  or  his  vegetables  and  fruit  from 
spoiling. 

Nothing  is  safe  from  them,  for  the  dust  of  the  air  is  charged  with 
them,  the  dust  on  our  clothes,  and  on  our  furniture,  on  the  shelves  in  our 
closets  and  cupboards  is  charged  with  them,  and  they  are  always  ready 
to  begin  work  afresh  whenever,  in  the  travelling  that  they  are  forced  to 
do  as  they  are  borne  hither  and  thither  by  currents  of  air,  they  settle 
down  on  any  dead  vegetable  or  animal  matter.  Fruit  when  once 
separated  from  its  vine  or  shrub  or  tree,  becomes  dead  vegetable  matter, 
and,  therefore,  is  open  to  the  attacks  of  these  unfriendly  bacteria. 

A  short  time  ago  an  English  chemist,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good 
bacteriologist,  undertook  to  determine  approximately  how  many  bacteria 
there  were  in  the  dust  that  settled  out  of  the  air  under  various  con¬ 


ditions  in  a  given  period  of  time.  This  number  ranged  all  the  way  from 
about  twenty  up  to  8000  on  a  square  foot  of  surface  in  a  minute  of  time. 
The  highest  figure  was  obtained  in  a  barn  where  flail  threshing  of  grain 
was  going  on,  and  where  the  air  was  full  of  dust.  In  a  museum  on  a 
holiday,  when  a  large  number  of  people  were  moving  about,  the  number 
falling  on  a  square  foot  in  a  minute  was  1750  ;  and  I  might  give  many 
other  interesting  details  of  the  results  that  were  obtained. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  said  that  fruit  which  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air,  as  is,  indeed,  the  case  with  all  fruit,  will  be  liable  to  have 
bacteria  on  its  surface.  Both  for  proof  of  this,  and  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity  as  to  the  number  of  this  little  people  likely  to  be  found  on  fruit 
as  usually  exposed,  I  asked  one  of  my  students  who  is  engaged  in  this 
line  of  study  to  find  out  for  me  how  many  bacteria  there  were  on  an 
Apple  about  as  big  as  my  fist,  which  I  took  from  a  basket  of  the  fruit 
that  had  recently  been  left  in  my  cellar  by  the  grocer.  He  did  the  work 
very  carefully,  and  reported  115,000 — quite  a  good  sized  city  on  a  very 
small  piece  of  land  one  would  say  ;  and  yet  not  much  more  thickly 
settled  than  a  Western  prairie,  since  it  would  take  400,000,000  of  these 
beings  to  cover  1  square  inch  of  surface.  But  they  were  there,  never¬ 
theless,  scattered  over  the  surface  of  this  Apple  ;  some  of  them  very 
probably  of  the  kind  that  starts  the  rotting  of  fruit,  and  ready  for  work 
whenever  a  place  should  be  opened,  or  weakened  in  the  skin  where  they 
may  begin.  Beset,  then,  as  the  ripe  fruit  is  from  within,  in  such  a 
mann  r  that  it  cinnot  growbet*er,  but  must  grow  poorer,  if  it  changes 
at  all  ;  and  b  set  with  worse  enemies  from  without,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  soft,  ripe  Strawberry  or  Blackberry  or  Peach,  or  the  mellow  Apple 
or  Pear,  is  hard  to  keep?  There  is  but  one  really  effectual  and  prac¬ 
ticable  way  to  meet  this  double  evil  tendency,  so  that  it  shall  be  entirely 
suppressed,  and  that  is  to  heat  the  fruit  up  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water.  Thus  all  power  for  evil  of  the  ferments  working  within,  and  of 
the  bacteria  that  stand  ready  to  work  from  without  is  permanently 
taken  from  them,  and  we  have  only  to  prevent  exposure  to  air  com¬ 
pletely,  so  that  no  fresh  bacteria  dust  can  come  in  contact  with  the 
fruit.  This  is  the  familiar  process  of  canning  fruit.  Complete  drying 
also  stops  the  action  of  these  ferments  and  bacteria  as  effectually  as  heat 
does  ;  but  really  complete  drying,  leaving  no  moisture  at  all  in  the  fruit, 
would  yield  a  product  so  far  removed  from  the  original  fruit  that  it 
would  have  little  value  ;  and  if  the  drying  is  not  complete,  as  in  the 
evaporated  Apple,  we  must  resort  to  other  and  additional  means,  such 
as  cold  storage,  if  it  is  desired  to  carry  the  fruit  through  the  warm 
weather  of  the  following  season.  This  low  temperature  of  the  cold 
storage  is  of  itself  a  means  of  checking  the  tendency  to  decay,  for  fer¬ 
ments  and  bacteria  do  not  work  well  in  the  aold,  and  the  latter  not  at 
all  at  very  low  temperature.  But  as  there  are  limits  to  which  the  tem¬ 
perature  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall,  if  we  would  not  spoil  the  fruit  by 
the  cold  itself,  this  is  but  a  partial  and  imperfect  means  of  preservation. 
Finally,  there  are  certain  chemical  substances,  like  borax,  boracic  acid, 
salicylic  acid,  sulphurous  acid  which  act  as  poisons  on  bacteria  ;  but  as 
they  can  be  applied  to  fresh  fruits  only  in  such  a  way  that  harm  would 
come  to  those  who  eat  the  fruits,  their  use  is  out  of  the  question  in  such 
cases. 

Therefore  it  is  that,  if  we  want  to  enjoy  all  the  lusciousness  of  the 
ripe  fruit,  we  must  usually  eat  that  fruit  just  then  when  it  is  ripe. 
Canned  or  dried,  it  may  be  good  still,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing.  Cold 
storage  may  preserve  the  lusciousness  for  a  while,  but  not  for  long. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  berry  fruits,  which  have  only  a  very  thin 
protecting  skin  to  defend  them  from  the  attack  of  bacteria  and  conse¬ 
quent  decay. 

In  the  canning  process  we  have,  as  already  stated,  the  only  way  of 
preserving  these  tender  fruits  in  a  condition  at  all  approaching  that 
when  they  were  picked  ;  so  that  we  are  at  least  reminded  of  what  they 
were  when  fresh  and  of  the  pleasant  summer  days  when  we  picked 
them,  as  they  come  upon  our  tables  in  the  midst  of  winter.  And  this  is 
a  perfectly  wholesome  way  of  preserving  fruit,  when  honestly  done,  as  well 
as  an  entirely  successful  way,  so  far  as  keeping  the  fiuit  in  an  eatable 
condition  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  is  concerned.  But  there  are 
temptations  not  to  do  it  honestly  which  are  sometimes  yielded  to,  and 
the  product  so  obtained  cannot  receive  unstinted  praise,  and  may  some¬ 
times  even  deserve  severe  condemnation. 

The  complete  success  of  canning  fruit  as  to  the  mere  matter  of 
preserving  it  from  any  further  alteration,  which  would  mean  moulding 
and  decay,  requires  that  the  contents  of  the  can  or  glass  jar  shall  be  heated 
throughout  to  a  temperature  at  least  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  boiling 
water ;  to  do  this  takes  time  and  care.  If  a  little  salicylic  acid  is  added  to 
the  contents  of  the  can  it  will  so  far  assist  the  action  of  heat  in  killing 
all  germ?,  that  the  heating  need  not  be  quite  so  thorough  ;  and  we  find 
mention  made  in  the  horticultural  journals  of  the  possible  usefulness  of 
such  an  addition.  But  its  use  is  not  honest.  The  addition  of  salicylic 
acid  to  wine  has  been  prohibited,  as  well  as  of  all  other  preservatives, 
in  European  countries  ;  because,  while  small  quantities  added  may  do 
no  harm,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  if  any  at  all  is  allowed  it  may  not  be 
used  to  excess.  It  is  not  harmless  when  taken  into  the  system.  Fruit 
properly  canned  without  it  will  keep  perfectly  ;  fruit  improperly 
canned,  or  poor  fruit  canned  in  any  way,  may  keep  with  its  aid  and  not 
without ;  and  the  more  careless  and  slovenly  the  selection  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit,  and  the  heating  and  sealing  of  it,  the  more  freely  must 
the  preservative  be  added  in  order  that  it  shall  not  spoil.  Salicylic  acid 
is  widely  used  in  this  country  (America)  in  the  canning  of  vegetables 
and  of  Tomatoes  ;  probably  it  is  also  used  in  the  canning  of  fruits. — 
G.  C.  Caldw'ELL  {Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society). 

(To  be  ooncladed.) 
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Green  Chrysanthemums. 

The  allusion  which  I  made  on  pae;e  412  to  some  new  green  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  being  offered  for  sale  this  spring  by  a  Japanese  firm  of 
nurserymen,  has  brought  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Wells  of  Earlswood 
Nurseries,  enclosing  a  small  bloom  of  a  variety  which  he  has  named 
Ethel  Amsden.  Although  it  is  practically  impossible  at  this  season  of 
the  year  to  say  what  the  possibilities  are  of  this  sport  retaining  its 
colour  when  grown  in  the  ordinary  way  for  blooms  in  the  autumn,  the 
colour  of  the  example  before  me  is  so  pure  and  so  decidedly  green  that 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  decidedly  promising  novelty.  Compared 
with  the  Japanese  pictures  Ethel  Amsden  is  much  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  if  growers  can  keep  it  from  turning  off  to  a  greenish  white 
when  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  way,  for  Chrysanthemums  produced  in 
this  country  in  May  can  hardly  be  so  called,  there  will  no  doubt  be 
found  many  admirers  of  such  a  novelty,  especially  as  it  comes  from  so 
valuable  a  parent. 

In  my  researches  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  story  concerning  a 
blue  Chrysanthemum,  which  were  duly  recorded  in  the  “  Chrysanthemum 
Annual  ”  for  1889, 1  frequently  found  depicted  on  Japanese  Keramic  ware 
specimens  of  green  Chrysanthemums,  mostly  of  a  ragged  long-petalled 
Japanese  type,  and  not  having  seen  or  otherwise  heard  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  colour,  came  very  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  green 
Chrysanthemums  were  as  mythical  as  blue  ones.  It  was  regarded  at 
that  time  as  simply  a  vagary  of  the  Japanese  potter  to  give  artistic 
variation  to  his  ware,  and  not  as  the  work  of  one  who  faithfully  copied 
from  nature.  And  this  seemed  quite  justifiable  at  the  time,  because  of 
the  stereotyped  outline  of  many  of  the  examples  represented  on  the 
Japanese  pots  and  vases  which  I  examined. 

Subsequently,  however,  evidence  was  forthcoming  which  cause  me 
to  modify  my  opinion  so  far  as  green  Chrysanthemums  were  concerned. 
In  the  Transactions  of  the  Japanese  Horticultural  Society  a  few  years 
ago  there  appeared  a  coloured  illustration  of  a  deep  green  Japanese 
variety  of  our  popular  flower,  and  the  Editor  of  the  “  Moniteur  d’Horti- 
culture  ”  of  Paris  reproduced  it.  and  gave  a  translation  of  the  article 
which  accompanied  the  original  illustration.  As  there  appears  to  be 
some  signs  of  this  new  class  of  Chrysanthemums  becoming  more  widely 
known,  and  of  which  Florence  Davis  was  probably  the  forerunner,  a 
condensed  translation  of  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  first  known 
green  variety  may  be  interesting.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  a  little  over  .3  feet,  and  the  blooms, 
which  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  are  from  8  to  10  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Mr.  Ogin,  who  exhibited  it  at  a  meeting  of  the  Japanese 
Horticultural  Society,  where  it  was  unquestionably  regarded  as  a  very 
remarkable  variety,  first  saw  it  about  twenty  years  previously  in  the 
collection  of  an  amateur— Mr.  Tamora  of  Saku,  in  the  province  of  Sinano 
—who  called  it  by  the  name  of  “  Hekiundai."  He  then  procured  a  plant 
of  it,  but  unfortunately  failed  to  keep  it  alive.  Having  occasion  some 
time  afterwards  to  speak  about  it  to  one  of  the  principal  Chrysanthemum 
growers  in  Japan — Mr.  Midsumoto — the  latter  doubted  the  existence  of 
such  a  rarity,  and  said  it  could  not  be  a  real  Chrysanthemum,  but  one 
of  another  species.  To  make  sure  Mr.  Ogin  tried  to  obtain  another 
example,  but  the  owner  was  then  dead,  and  the  plant  lost  sight  of. 
However,  after  numerous  searches,  Mr.  Ogin  succeeded  in  1889  in  finding 
another  grower  in  the  same  province — a  Mr.  Katsuragawa — who  had 
propagated  the  green  Chrysanthemum,  and  from  him  a  plant  was 
obtained  and  exhibited  as  previously  mentioned. 

Such  is  the  oriental  history  of  the  first  known  green  Chrysanthemum, 
and  it  now  remains  for  western  florists  to  say  whether  they  are  to  occupy 
as  prominent  a  position  as  many  of  the  other  coloured  varieties  from  the 
far  East  have  done  on  our  show  boards  and  in  our  collections. — C,  H.  P. 


THE  WEATHER— INSECTS  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  past  month  has  again  fully  established  its  character  with  us  for 
the  changeable  weather  it  usually  bringi,  varying  from  very  bright 
summer-like  days  to  snowstorms  and  hard  frosts.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  20th  some  snow  fell,  and  both  the  mornings  of  the  21st  and 
22nd  were  frosts  of  an  unusual  nature  for  the  time  of  year.  As  much 
as  8°  of  frost  was  registered  on  both  mornings,  doing  destructive  work 
with  early  Potatoes,  The  fruit  crop  is  not  much  injured,  owing  to 
being  well  protected  by  foliage.  Rain,  snow  and  hail  fell  on  sixteen 
days  during  past  month,— E.  Wallis,  Ihe  Gardens,  Hamels  Park, 
Buntingford. 


May  has  been  a  very  fickle  month,  and  will  long  be  remembered  for 
the  wintery  weather  which  occurred  from  the  19th  to  the  24th.  On  the 
mornings  of  the  20th  and  2l8t  we  had  of  frost  4  4°  and  4-7°.  The  first 
night  was  dry,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  there  fell  between  rain 
and  hail  0  104  inch.  With  the  frost  coming  immediately  after  vegetation 
was  covered  in  the  morning  with  a  sheet  of  ice.  Total  rainfall  for  the 
month,  2  544  inches,  which  fell  on  twenty  days.  Greatest  fall  any  day, 


0  334  inch  on  the  14th.  Nights  below  32°,  six.  Mean  maximum,  56  9° 
(7°  below  May,  1893)  ;  mean  minimum,  38’4°  (5'5°  below  May,  1893). 
Highest  maxima,  72  3°  on  the  24th  ;  lowest  maxima,  50  0°  on  the  16th. 
Highest  minima,  45’7°  on  the  15th  ;  lowest  minima,  27'3°  on  the  2l8t.— 
G.  M.,  Stirling,  _ 


May  was  very  changeable,  with  snow  on  20th,  severe  frost  on  2l8t 
and  22nd,  and  a  heavy  thunderstorm  on  30th,  Wind  was  in  a  northerly 
direction  eighteen  days  ;  total  rainfall,  2-70  inches,  which  fell  on 
twenty  days,  the  greatest  daily  fall  being  O' 67  inch  on  30th.  Tempera¬ 
ture,  highest  in  shade,  65°  on  25th ;  lowest,  29°  on  21st ;  mean  daily 
maximum,  57  16°;  mean  daily  minimum.  4019°.  Mean  temperature 
of  the  month,  48  67°  ;  lowest  on  grass.  23°  on  21st  and  22nd;  mean 
earth  temperature  at  3  feet  deep,  49  09°  ;  highest  in  sun,  129“  on  8fh, 
14th,  22ad,  and  25th.  Total  sunshine,  154  hours  14  minutes.  We  are 
now  having  a  quantity  of  rain,  which  was  much  needed.  The  frost  on 
21st  and  22nd  severely  damaged  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  and  early 
Potatoes  ;  fortunately  the  wall  fruit  escaped — we  have  an  extraordinary 
crop — and  the  bedding  plants  were  safe  under  glass. — W.  H.  Divers, 
Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham, 


The  mean  temperature  of  May  I  find  to  be  the  lowest  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  it  being  recorded  here  from  thermometers  in  a  Louvre  box 
4J  feet  above  ground,  was  46  3°,  3  4“  below  the  average  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  which  is  49  7°,  The  average  minimum  or  night  thermo¬ 
meter  was  37  9“ ;  but  in  1879  it  was  a  little  lower,  being  37'6°,  which  is 
the  lowest  of  the  series.  The  average  of  maximum  or  day  was  54  8°, 
which  is  a  degree  higher  than  1891  with  53'8“,  and  1877  with  54'2° ;  but 
the  mean  temperatures  of  the  month  stand — 1894,  46-3°;  1891,  46’4  ; 
1877,  46  6°.  The  rainfall  recorded  here  for  May,  1894,  was  3  40  inches, 
which  is  the  largest  amount  in  May  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  next 
heaviest  of  the  series  of  years  was  1885  with  3‘36  inches,  and  1886  with 
3'29  inches.  I  may  mention  that  the  mean  temperatures  of  April 
and  May,  1894,  was  identical,  being  46  3°,  for  each  month  ;  April  day 
temperature  53  8“,  night  38  8°  ;  May  day  temperature  54  8°,  night  37’9°, 
or  May  \°  higher. — J.  Machar,  Corana,  Broughty  Ferry,  N.B, 


Just  as  I  had  opened  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  on  the  31st  ult., 
and  was  looking  over  the  various  reports  of  the  damage  done  by  the  late 
frosts,  we  were  visited  by  a  very  severe  thunderstorm,  accompanied  with 
hailstones  varying  in  size  from  a  horse  bean  to  a  marble.  Tfae  down¬ 
pour  continued  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  ground  being  white  with  the 
hailstones,  which  took  some  time  to  melt,  and  on  the  roofs  of  the  forcing 
houses  they  lay  in  ridges  in  a  half-thawed  state  for  three  or  four  hours 
in  the  bright  sunshine  after  the  storm  had  abated.  Fortunately,  no 
glass  was  broken,  but  the  tender  foliage  of  fruit  and  other  trees  were  a 
good  deal  cut,  the  leaves  lay  thickly  strewed  under  the  Peach  trees. 
On  the  walls  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants  were  damaged,  and 
vegetables  have  suffered  more  or  less  after  the  storm.  The  temperature 
was  very  much  colder,  and  the  air  had  a  very  chilling  effect.  About  a 
mile  from  here  three  cows  that  were  sheltering  from  the  storm  under  a  tree 
were  killed  by  the  lightning.  When  the  hailstones  were  melted  we 
registered  0'43  inch  of  water.  —  G.  R.  Allis,  Old  Warden  Park, 
Biggleswade.  _ 

As  no  report  appears  to  have  reached  you  from  the  Vale  of  Evesham, 
regarding  the  recent  severe  weather,  a  few  remarks  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  your  readers  in  market  gardening  and  fruit-growing  districts. 
No  previous  spring  frosts  ever  wrought  such  destruction  as  those  of  the 
20th  and  21st  May.  Runner  Beans  and  Potatoes  were  cut  down, 
Marrows  were  killed  under  hand-lights,  and  almost  everything  in  a 
growing  state  was  more  or  less  damaged.  The  worst  blow  was  to  the 
fruit.  On  all  the  flat  land  the  Plums  and  Currants  were  killed,  and 
the  Gooseberries,  of  which  there  was  promise  of  an  abundant  crop, 
were  quite  three  parts  taken,  but  those  under  trees  did  not  suffer  so 
severely  as  those  in  the  open.  In  a  few  very  high  parts  of  the  district 
no  damage  was  done.  I  noticed  on  the  same  piece  of  land  the  variety 
Keepsake  are  almost  all  killed,  while  Whinham’s  Industry  is  carrying  a 
heavy  crop,  thus  proving  the  hardiness  of  the  latter  variety.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  also  seriously  injured,  some  crops  ruined.  Early  Peas  are 
crippled,  and  the  main  crop.  Telegraph  and  Leicester  Defiance,  will  be 
found  very  light  at  picking  time.  Apples  and  Pears  are  not  grown  much 
in  the  market  gardens,  but  I  have  noticed  some  dwarf  trees  of  Lord 
SufEeld,  Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Stirling  Castle,  and  the  Apples  appear 
stunted,  so  I  am  afraid  they  will  fall. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  trees  in  other  localities  are  damaged  like  they 
are  here.  The  leaves  Cespecially  of  the  Pershore  Plum)  are  all  singed  as 
though  a  fire  had  been  lighted  under  them,  and  it  also  seems  to  have 
penetrated  to  the  pith.  Those  branches  carrying  the  most  fruit  appear 
to  have  suffered  worst.  Growers  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
the  trees  for  the  best. — Market  Grower. 


The  severe  frost  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  May  gave  us  another 
instance  of  the  great  capriciousness  of  the  English  climate.  In  an 
article  published  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
present  spring  was  termed  by  a  leading  authority  as  being  an  ideal  one, 
and  doubtless  up  to  that  above  date  he  was  right.  We  have  passed 
through  a  winter  of  almost  unparalleled  mi’dness,  vegetation  generally 
suffering  little  or  none.  The  weather  of  the  earlj''  spring  left  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  horticulturists  had  every  reason  to  expect  good  and 
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early  returns  for  their  labour.  The  farmer  looked  on  his  thickly  bloomed 
orchards  and  promising  crops  with  an  air  of  complete  satisfaction,  the 
gardener  surveyed  the  different  departments  of  horticulture  under  his 
charge,  and  felt  for  once  at  peace  with  Nature,  while  the  market  grower 
“  chuckled  ”  to  himself  as  he  thought  of  the  large  amount  of  produce  he 
would  be  able  to  put  so  early  in  the  market. 

On  the  night  afore  mentioned,  however,  “Jack  Frost”  spread  his 
devastating  arm  over  the  country,  and  vegetation  next  day  was  pitiable 
to  behold.  In  the  forest  the  early  growth  of  the  giant  Oak  hung  limp 
and  lifeless,  while  beneath  the  branches  the  young  fronds  of  the 
springing  Ferns  presented  a  forlorn  appearance,  withered  and  bending 
as  if  bowing  to  the  will  of  a  superior  power.  On  the  farm  and  in  the 
garden  the  appearance  was  the  same,  and  the  feelings  of  horticulturists 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  The  farmer  looked  at  the 
blackened  tips  of  his  fruit  trees  and  sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  item  in 
his  rent  account,  which  he  had  anticipated  his  fruit  would  make ;  the 
gardener  again  surveyed  his  charge,  which  had  hitherto  looked  so 
promising,  with  an  air  of  vexation  and  disappointment.  Perhaps  the 
most  to  be  pitied,  however,  is  the  market  gardener,  whose  livelihood 
depends  solely  on  his  productions.  He  looks  at  his  large  patches  of 
early  Potatoes,  which  he  had  estimated  would  bring  him  in  a  substantial 
sum.  They  are  all  black  and  withered,  and  comparatively  useless. 
His  Beans  and  many  other  crops  are  the  same ;  while  in  some  districts 
huge  fields  of  early  Strawberries  suffered  severely,  and  the  crops  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  No  one  knows  so  well  as  himself  what  this 
will  mean.  All  this  adds  another  link  to  the  chain  of  disappointments 
with  which  horticulturists  have  to  contend,  and  gives  us  to  understand 
that  while  forecasting  the  results  of  our  efforts  we  must  always  make 
allowance  for  the  caprices  of  an  ever-changing  climate. — G.  H.,  Alton 
Toicers, 


We  had  2°  of  frost  on  the  mornings  of  May  21st  and  22nd,  with  a 
north-east  wind,  and  rather  more  damage  was  done  on  the  morning  of 
22nd,  as  the  wind  was  stronger;  but  as  most  things  were  dry  at  the  time 
the  chief  damage  done  was  to  blacken  the  leaves  of  the  Potatoes  without 
destroying  the  stems.  I  do  not  think  the  fruit  crops  in  our  locality  are 
injured  by  frost,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  a  bad  visitation  of 
insect  pests  on  the  Apple,  Plum,  and  Cherry  trees,  in  spite  of  repeated 
dressings  of  quassia  and  softsoap,  assisted  by  an  occasional  hailstorm 
and  rain  showers.  I  hope  that  my  experience  with  r<^gard  to  insects  is  not 
general ;  if  so,  it  will  spoil  the  promise  of  spring. — R.  Maher,  Yattemlon 
Court,  Newbury .  _ 

With  our  thermometer  hanging  on  the  open  espalier  nearly  i  feet 
from  the  ground  and  about  100  yards  from  the  river  Wear,  the  frost  on 
Monday,  21st  ult.,  was  12°;  22Qd,  12°;  23rd,  12  J°;  24th,  7°  ;  25th,  10,i°; 
thus  making  a  total  of  54°  for  the  consecutive  five  nights,  and  as  even 
the  grass  is  seriously  damaged — in  fact,  I  never  saw  anything  like  it — 
one  may  judge  what  are  our  fruit  prospects  hereabouts.  The  week 
previous  was  cold — bitterly  cold — and  what  we  may  have  left  I  think 
will  be  largely  attributable  to  this  cold,  as  all  vegetation  was  thoroughly 
hardened,  and  which  perhaps  reduced  the  damage  to  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  third  less  frost  with  softer  conditions.  I  may  say 
that  I  notice  quite  a  scourge  of  green  fly,  and  strange  to  say  the  insects 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  affected. — Joseph  Withe rspooh.  Red 
Rose  Vineries,  Chester-le-Street,  Durham, 


THE  VALERIAN  (OENTRANTHUS  RUBER). 

I  AM  not  surprised  that  your  correspondent,  “  B.  D.  S.”  (page  429), 
should  have  been  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  large  mass  of  this  beautiful 
plant  in  bloom.  His  note  reminds  me  that  some  years  ago  I  was  really 
startled  on  coming  suddenly  to  an  old  quarry  in  which  th'e  red  Valerian 
and  a  blue  Anchusa  (probably  italica)  had  taken  possession  of  the 
place.  Being  near  to  the  entrance  gate  to  a  gentleman’s  estate,  and  in 
full  view  of  the  drive,  very  probably  the  plants  had  been  introduced 
by  someone.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  led  to  think  what  splendid 
effects  could  be  produced  in  many  a  similar  place,  and  whenever  I  see 
an  old  rugged  quarry  that  seems  of  no  use  to  anybody,  I  feel  I  would 
like  to  amuse  myself  with  it. 

“  E.  D.  S.”  will  be  pleased  to  know  there  is  a  pure  white  variety  of 
this  Valerian.  I  first  saw  it  many  years  ago  growing  on  the  top  of  a 
wall  at  Wrington,  Somerset,  but  I  was  not  able  to  collect  it.  Since  then 
I  have  met  with  it  elsewhere,  and  introduced  it  with  a  very  deep  red 
variety  into  the  garden  here  to  cover  a  dry  bank,  and  they  do  it 
well.  The  red  one  is,  moreover,  becoming  rather  troublesome,  as 
the  seeds  are  furnished  with  a  pappus-like  appendage,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  carried  by  the  wind  to  places  where  not  wanted. 
The  white  variety  with  me  does  not  spread  so  much,  nor  have  I 
yet  observed  any  seedlings  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  original  dark 
red,  which,  by  the  way,  is  many  shades  deeper  than  any  I  have 
seen  growing  wild.  I  have  frequently  met  with  large  breadths  on 
railway  embankments,  but  have  never  observed  any  great  difference 
in  shade  of  colour.  If  your  correspondent  cares  to  have  one  or  both 
of  the  varieties  above  mentioned  I  will  send  them  with  pleasure  on 
receipt  of  post  card  with  address. 

While  on  this  subject  of  native  flowers  I  would  like  to  mention  three 
other  plants  of  great  interest  and  beauty — viz.,  Erinus  alpinus,  Dianthus 
csesius  (Cheddar  Pink),  and  Reseda  alba.  The  first  named  is  not  a  native 
though  it  is  included  in  some  British  Floras  as  a  naturalised  plant. 


Tnis  and  the  Dianthus  are  growing  in  fair  numbers  on  old  walls  near 
here.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  prettier  sight  than  a  mass  of 
this  Erinus  on  an  old  wall.  The  Reseda  I  found  growing  in  a  semi¬ 
wild  state,  and  was  so  charmed  with  the  beautifully  cut  haves  and  tall 
spikes  of  almost  white  flowers  that  I  obtained  seeds,  and  now  grow  it  as 
a  hardy  annua',  or  rather  it  grows  itself,  for  it  comes  up  freely  at  the 
end  of  the  summer,  and  any  seedlings  which  happen  to  be  in  suitable 
places  are  allowed  to  remain.  It  is  in  full  beauty  at  the  present  time. 
— T.  S  ,  Ilenhury  Ilill, 


In  reply  to  “  E.  D.  S.”  (page  429),  1  may  state  that  the  white  variety 
of  this  Valerian  occurs  on  some  of  the  chalk  cliffs  at  Northfleet  near  the 
Thames,  also  there  is  a  clump  of  it  in  the  cutting  near  the  Rosherville 
station  of  the  L.C.D.R.,  and  one  in  the  Gravesend  Cemetery.  Probably 
it  ought  to  be  detected,  too,  along  the  South-Eastern  line,  but  I  have 
not  observed  it  there.  I  may  add  that  the  plant  also  grows  sometimes 
on  walls  and  church  towers.  Most  botanists  consider  it  is  not  a  native, 
the  tradition  being  that  the  monks  brought  it  from  the  South  of  Europe, 
cultivating  it,  perhaps,  for  two  purposes,  and  by  means  of  their  garden* 
it  became  dispersed  over  many  districts.  Even  yet,  Spaniards  and  Italians 
use  the  leaves  with  their  sea-green  bloom  for  salads  and  stew’S,  and  the 
old  monks  may  have  admired  their  peculiar  flavour.  The  root  was  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  the  same  cordial  antispasmodic  qualities  possessed  by 
the  great  Valerian. — J.  R.  S.  C. 


COTTAGE  FARM,  SULHAMPSTEAD. 

A  VISIT  to  this  thoroughly  rural  locality  and  Mr,  Robert  Fenn’s  small 
freehold,  as  above  named,  always  repays.  For  fully  half  a  century  Mr. 
Fenn  has  been  working  in  the  interest  of  gardening  and  sanitary  science 
in  relation  to  households,  and  the  interest  thus  evidenced  is  still  to  be 
seen  actively  operating  at  Sulhampstead,  The  great  charm  of  this  place 
is  that,  whilst  nearly  all  the  land  about  the  district  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  or  two  mam  moth  holders,  Mr.  Fenn’s  some  13  acres  is  his  own,  and 
therefore  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  likes  with  it.  There  he  has  planted 
fruit  trees,  especially  Apples  and  Plums,  in  great  abundance  both  in 
garden  and  orchard  ;  and  not  content  with  that  he  has  planted  both 
largely  on  a  headland  in  one  of  his  meadows,  where  it  would  have  been 
difficult  otherwise  to  cultivate  the  soil  ;  hence  there  is  good  effort  made 
to  utilise  every  corner.  A  most  interesting  feature,  too,  of  Sulhampstead 
are  the  memorial  trees,  representative  of  dead  and  living  friends,  whe 
thus  live  in  admirable  remembrance. 

When  at  Woodstock  no  man  made  for  himself  a  wider  reputation  in 
connection  with  Potatoes  than  did  our  old  friend.  Not  a  few  of  his 
varieties  found  their  way  into  commerce,  and  some  now  are  still  of  the 
very  best.  Whilst  other  persons  worked  so  mueh  for  abundance,  Mr. 
Fenn  worked  for  quality.  His  idea  was  that  by  judicious  breeding  the- 
Potato  would  be  made  something  more  than  a  mere  vegetable  ;  it  should 
be  really  a  valuable  food.  Still,  even  as  an  article  of  food  the  tuber 
should  not  be  judged  so  much  by  size  or  bulk  as  by  its  inherent  flesh¬ 
forming  qualities  ;  and  when  he  tells  us  that  he  has  fatted  pigs  alone  on 
seedling  Potatoes,  although  the  illustration  may  not  be  of  the  most 
refined,  yet  is  it  effective  as  showing  that  whilst  many  sorts  having  large 
tubers  are  little  else  than  water,  others  may  have  in  them  starch  or 
gluten  in  considerable  abundance.  Seedling  Potatoes  are  still  raised  at 
Sulhampstead,  though  now  fewer,  and  the  latest  product  is  a  cross 
between  one  of  the  best  English  raised  sorts  and  Solanum  Maglia,  which 
may  in  time  give  something  of  exceptional  interest.  After  all  we  are 
content  to  remark,  and  the  proof  may  always  be  found  if  anyone  will 
visit  Sulhampstead,  and  partake  of  the  Potato  food  so  liberally  furnished, 
on  the  excellence  of  the  product. 

Whilst  a  large  area  of  what  was  formerly  arable  land  has  for  the 
time  been  laid  down  to  grass,  still  a  long  strip  in  one  of  the  fields  has 
been  trenched  and  worked  well,  then  sown  and  planted  with  various 
vegetable  crops,  and  here  we  have  at  once  furnished  another  valuable 
lesson,  as  the  ground  thus  cultivated  is  fully  three  times  more  productive 
than  is  the  land  close  by  hitherto  ploughed  only.  Much  as  many  who  farm 
land  grudge  the  initial  expense  incidental  to  spade  or  fork  labour,  yet 
would  they  but  risk  capital  in  their  ground  in  that  way  they  would  find  the 
benefit,  not  only  in  the  first  but  in  several  successive  seasons.  Practi¬ 
cally  there  can  be  no  cultivation  worthy  of  the  name  that  is  not  the 
product  of  spade  or  manual  labour. 

The  utilisation  literally  of  everything,  no  matter  what,  is  the  order 
of  the  day  at  the  Cottage  Farm.  Earth  closets  utilise  everything  other¬ 
wise  an  intolerable  evil ;  so  also  do  underground  tubs  or  tanks  for  the 
reception  of  every  description  of  animal  drainage.  That  is  freely 
utilised  by  irrigation  on  grass,  about  trees,  and  is  also  carted  where 
needed  for  the  benefit  of  all  sorts  of  crops.  Then  all  descriptions  of 
garden  and  field  refuse,  such  as  cannot  be  consumed  by  cows  and  pigs, 
is  burnt,  being  mixed  with  clay,  the  which,  half  baked  or  charred, 
becomes  marl,  and  thus  helps  to  fertilise  the  soil. 

On  the  cottage  wall,  north  side,  is  a  fine  Golden  Drop  Pear  tree.  This 
is  not  close  pruned  or  nailed,  but  the  shoots  project  out  some  15  to  IS 
i  notes  from  the  wall.  The  result  is  a  grand  crop  of  fruit,  and  very 
little  trouble  indeed  with  aphis.  On  the  warmer  side  of  the  cottage  is 
growing  a  rather  loose  Esperione  Vine  ;  the  lower  branches  have 
been  brought  inside  and  along  the  back  of  a  small  cool  greenhouse. 
Even  with  such  trivial  protection  the  inner  growth  is  far  more  robust, 
and  a  long  way  earlier  than  is  the  external  growth,  and  the  bunch 
promise  is  a  wonderful  one.  Here  is  demonstrated  in  a  small  way  the 
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great  value  of  some  trifling  protection  to  an  ordinary  hardy  Vine.  The 
utilisation  of  fruit  products  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors  has  very 
long  been  one  of  Mr.  Fenn’s  characteristics.  There  is  in  the  barn  a  screen 
through  which  is  passed  all  the  smaller  and  fallen  Apples  and  Pears  for 
conversion  into  cider  and  perry.  The  Esperione  Grapes  make  what 
passes  for  sherry  and  port.  The  Gooseberries  become  converted  into 
what  also  may  be  regarded  as  English  champagne,  and  Mr.  Fenn  thinks 
much  more  wholesome  than  is  the  imported  liquid  for  which  people 
like  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  bottle.  These  are,  however,  but  some  of  the 
things  done  at  Sulhampstead  which  serve  to  show  that  the  small  farmer 
here  is  something  more  than  an  ordinary  man,  and  large  farmers  and 
many  gardeners  cannot  well  visit  Mr.  Fenn  without  coming  away  wiser 
in  many  ways. — A.  D. 


STATICE  PROFUSA. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  cultivation  of  this  Statice  is  so 
generally  neglected,  for  it  would  prove  an  inestimable  acquisition  to 
those  gardeners  who  have  to  maintain  an  unbroken  supply  of  plants  for 
late  summer  and  autumn  decoration.  In  groups,  as  individual 
specimens,  or  when  used  in  conjunction  with  other  plants  it  is  always 
an  object  of  admiration,  yet  does  not  seem  to  win  general  favour  with 
cultivators.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  grow, 
excepting  perhaps  some  slight  trouble  in  propagating,  which  can  be 
easily  overcome  if  the  right  method  is  adopted.  The  flowers,  too,  are  of 
a  striking  colour — far  too  scarce  amongst  our  plants,  and  to  them  might 
fittingly  be  applied  the  term  “  everlasting,”  for  they  will  remain  in  good 
condition  on  the  plants  for  quite  three  months. 

As  the  rooting  of  the  cuttings  is  generally  attended  with  some  slight 
difficulties,  it  will  be  as  well  to  commence  with  this  operation.  Secure 
shoots  of  about  4  inches  in  length,  well  provided  with  leaves  to  the  base, 
and  the  stronger  these  are  the  greater  will  be  the  progress  made. 
Remove  two  or  three  of  the  lower  leaves  so  that  about  an  inch  of  the 
stem  will  be  bare,  which  must  be  cut  square  across  directly  below  a 
joint.  Prepare  small  pots  by  draining  perfectly,  and  filling  with  a 
compost  of  peat,  sand,  and  charcoal  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sand  placed  on  the  centre  of  each,  to  insure  the  cutting 
resting  on  and  being  surrounded  by  this  material.  Insert  the  cuttings 
singly,  and  do  not  bury  the  bases  of  the  lower  leaves,  as  it  is  very 
important  that  these  should  not  on  any  account  be  allowed  to  damp, 
for  if  the  cuttings  once  lose  the  services  of  these  their  chances  of 
rooting  are  indeed  problematical.  Cuttings  taken  from  plants  in  active 
growth  almost  invariably  give  the  best  results. 

After  insertion  see  that  all  are  made  firm  and  thoroughly  watered, 
then  place  thinly  in  hand-lights,  which  should  be  set  upon  a  cool  bottom, 
either  of  shingle  or  coal  ashes,  in  a  house  where  a  temperature  of  60°  to 
65°  is  maintained.  Now  it  is  that  the  chief  difficulty  generally  presents 
itself,  and  to  overcome  which  it  must  be  the  cultivator’s  endeavour  to 
maintain  such  a  degree  of  humidity  within  the  hand-lights  for  the  next 
fourteen  or  sixteen  days  that  the  cuttings  are  neither  allowed  to  flag 
through  a  too  dry  atmosphere  nor  damp  from  an  opposite  cause.  If 
these  conditions  are  strictly  observed  roots  may  be  looked  for  after 
about  the  twelfth  day  from  date  of  insertion.  Owing  to  a  peculiarity 
of  this  plant  in  sending  its  roots  at  once  into  the  drainage  and  through 
the  hole  of  the  pot  it  is  unnecessary  to  turn  the  cutting  out  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  rooted.  On  the  first  appearance  of  roots  remove  from  the 
case  but  still  shield  from  bright  sun  until  they  become  used  to  the 
change. 

When  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted  shift  into  a  larger  size  and  grow 
in  the  same  temperature,  removing  a  few  leaves  at  intervals  so  as  to 
prevent  crowding.  The  compost  for  this  and  the  remaining  shifts 
should  consist  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  loam,  two  parts  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter,  a  little  sun-dried  cow  manure  crushed  through  a 
half-inch  sieve,  and  enough  coarse  sand  to  keep  the  whole  open. 
Continue  to  repot  as  the  plants  need  it  until  8-inch  pots  are  reached, 
when  they  should  be  removed  to  cooler  quarters  to  mature  and  solidify 
the  growth  made.  Some  growers  flower  the  young  plants  the  first  year, 
but  this  is  scarcely  to  be  advised,  as  all  the  strength  should  be  stored  up 
for  a  grand  effort  the  following  season.  For  winter  quarters  any  house 
where  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  is  maintained,  and  which  possesses 
a  cool  bottom  whereon  to  set  the  plants,  will  answer  admirably. 
Water  at  that  period  and  until  new  growth  commences  must  be  very 
sparingly  given,  as  the  extremely  fine  roots  are  very  susceptible  to  injury 
from  too  much  moisture. 

Early  in  January  two  or  three  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  gentle 
heat  for  the  production  of  cuttings,  allowing  the  remainder  to  continue 
in  cool  quarters  until  the  beginning  of  March,  when  growth  will  to  a 
certain  extent  have  commenced.  This  is  the  best  time  to  repot  those 
plants  that  require  it,  and  top-dress  others.  By  annual  top-dressings 
plants  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  years  in  the  same  pots. 
For  potting  use  the  same  compost  as  previously  advised,  but  for  top¬ 
dressing  much  richer  material  is  needed.  The  following  will  answer 
admirably  : — Fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal  proportion,  and  add  some 
approved  chemical  manure.  Remove  about  an  inch  of  the  old  soil,  and 
when  adding  the  new  see  that  it  is  pressed  quite  firmly — a  remark 
equally  applicable  to  the  potting.  Although  this  plant  will  grow  very 
satisfactorily  in  a  cool  house,  the  finest  foliage  and  flowers  are  always 
the  result  of  a  medium  temperature  and  an  atmosphere  at  all  times 
slightly  charged  with  moisture.  One  drawback  this  latter  treatment  has 
— viz.,  the  trouble  given  to  keep  green  fly  in  check,  but  this  m.ay 
easily  be  overcome  by  lightly  fumigating  at  intervals.  Pinch  out  all 


flowers  until  within  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  time  they  are  required 
to  be  in  bloom,  give  occasional  dressings  of  chemical  manure,  and  prevent 
the  foliage  becoming  crowded  by  removing  surplus  shoots  and  leaves 
whenever  it  appears  to  be  needed.  Before  removing  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  give  each  cluster  of  bloom  the  support  of  a  short  slake  to  keep  it 
in  position  and  prevent  accident. — Sassenach. 


MR.  G.  MOUNT’S  NURSERY,  CANTERBURY. 

Of  the  various  places  with  which  my  early  days  were  connected 
there  is  none  for  which  I  have  retained  so  warm  an  affection  as  for  the 
old  city  of  Canterbury.  It  is  true  that  some  of  its  features  are  altered, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  the  case  in  these  days  ;  and  when  a  place  has 
had  two  railways  brought  into  connection  with  it,  changes  must 
inevitably  ensue.  I  cannot  but  think  it  somewhat  remarkable  that 
this  old,  and  as  it  then  was,  sleepy  city  should  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  the  iron  road,  which  it  did  in  the  line  connecting  it  with 
Whitstable,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  There  was  no  locomotive, 
but  the  carriages  were  drawn  by  a  rope  to  the  top  of  the  hill — about 
half  way — and  then  allowed  to  run  down  the  other  side.  Although 
some-called  improvements  have  taken  place  within  the  city  itself,  yet  a 
large  portion  of  it  remains  as  it  used  to  be.  Its  quaint  and  narrow 
streets,  its  old-fashioned  houses,  its  solid  almshouses,  its  old  churches, 
and  above  all  its  grand  Cathedral  still  remain  much  as  they  were  ;  and 
amongst  those  things  which  have  not  been  swept  away  or  given  over  to 
the  destructive  tools  of  the  “  jerry  ”  builder  is  the  old  exotic  nursery, 
which  once  belonged  to  Mr.  Alderman  Masters,  and  which  after  his 
death  passed  through  various  hands  until  it  fell  into  those  of  Mr. 
George  Mount,  by  whose  energy  and  intelligence  the  place  has  been 
greatly  altered  and  modernised.  The  quaint  little  shop  facing 
St.  Peter’s  Street,  and  the  old  dwelling  house  still  remain  much  as 
they  were. 

It  is  refreshing  in  these  days,  when  one  is  hearing  so  much  of 
depression,  and  when  we  become  unfortunately  personally  acquainted 
with  it,  to  hear  one  who  tells  us  such  tales,  but  who  speaks  cheerily  of 
what  he  has  done  and  what  he  hopes  to  do.  In  the  visit  which  I  recently 
paid  to  him  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  energy  with  which  he  had 
carried  out  his  work  and  the  success  that  has  attended  his  efforts.  It  is 
true  that  the  old  Exotic  Nursery  has  been  greatly  altered,  and  one  cannot 
help  regretting  (although  I  know  it  was  necessary)  the  removal  of  the 
old  round  house  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  nursery,  and  where 
many  a  strange  and  curious  botanical  curiosity  had  been  grown,  for 
Mr.  Masters  was  one  of  those  horticulturists  with  whom  the  commercial 
value  of  a  plant  was  not  the  first  consideration  ;  his  scientific  knowledge 
of  plants,  and  his  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
attending  the  cultivation  of  many  of  them  were  not  conducive  to  such 
commercial  success  as  is  reaped  by  those  who  go  in  for  the  cultivation 
of  two  or  three  kinds  of  plants  which  they  grow  extensively.  When  I 
call  to  mind  the  many  pleasant  chats  I  have  had  with  its  accomplished 
owner  in  that  same  round  house,  I  could  not  but  regret  the  necessity  of 
its  removal  ;  but  like  many  other  structures  it  had  fallen  into  decay, 
and  its  original  construction  was  not  of  a  kind  that  would  ensure  its 
continuance. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  who,  after  the  nursery  had  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes,  entered  upon  its  occupation  some  few  years  ago,  had  been 
long  known  to  the  Rose  world  as  a  thoroughly  good,  sound,  and  practical 
rosariau.  Long  ago  he  was  an  amateur  growing  about  300  Roses  in  a 
small  garden  in  Harbledown,  close  to  Canterbury.  Here  he  achieved 
such  success  and  exhibited  so  well  that  he  was  encouraged  to  attempt 
longer  flights,  but  feeling  that  he  could  not  accomplish  this  as  an  amateur 
he  took  some  ground  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  close  to  the  old  city,  and  erected 
some  glass  structures  for  the  purpose  of  growing  his  favourite  flower. 
After  this  the  opportunity  was  offered  him  of  taking  the  Exotic 
Nursery,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  which  is  really  within 
the  old  city  walls,  also  a  small  nursery  at  Vauxhall,  about  two 
miles  from  the  city,  and  is  a  splendid  soil  for  fruit  trees.  This  last 
year  he  opened  a  nursery  at  Folkestone,  and  it  is  cheering  to  find  that 
amidst  the  many  complaints  of  depression  here  is  one  tradesman,  at  any 
rate,  that  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  things,  and  believes  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  his  undertakings. 

Mr.  Mount’s  object  in  Rose  growing  is  not  mainly  the  growing  of 
plants  for  sale  but  of  cut  flowers  for  decoration.  He  finds  a  ready 
demand  for  his  blooms  all  through  the  spring  months.  To  supply  this 
Mr.  Mount  has  added  house  after  house,  and  thousands — nay,  tens  of 
thousands  of  both  Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  In  the  St.  Dunstan’s 
Nursery  there  are  ten  low  span-roofed  houses  at  present  filled  with  grand 
Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  in  vigorous  health,  and  with  a  perfect 
forest  of  buds  in  various  stages  of  development ;  while  on  the  roof  may 
be  seen  the  Mar^chal  Niel  with  upwards  of  3000  flower  buds  on  it, 
William  Allen  Richardson,  and  other  strong  growing  kinds  grat.fy  the 
eyes.  Of  course,  the  Roses  which  are  grown  here  are  confined  to  a  few 
of  the  best  kinds  for  cutting  purposes.  Thus  amongst  Teas  Anna  Ollivier, 
Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  and  Niphetos  are  extensively  cultivated, 
although  his  growth  of  Niphetos  is  somewhat  diminished,  as  there 
are  so  many  persons  about  London  who  grow  it  almost  excluaively. 
Cleopatra,  the  last  of  Mr.  Henry  Bennett’s  seedlings,  is  in  much  favour 
with  Mr.  Mount,  and  will  be  increased  from  year  to  year. 

Amongst  Hybrid  Perpetuals  G4n6ral  Jacqueminot,  Mrs  John  Laing, 
La  France,  and  Baroness  Rothschild,  and  Ulrich  Brunner,  are  grown  in 
large  numbers.  I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  latter  flower  being  so 
much  grown,  as  I  thought  it  would  be  too  large  for  ordinary  decoration. 
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“  And  BO  it  is,”  was  Mr,  Mount’s  reply,  “  but  it  comes  in  well  when  bold 
decorative  effects  are  required.”  These  houses  are  not  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Roses  ;  those  which  have  done  their  work  are  turned  out,  and 
are  succeeded  by  Tomatoes  and  Chrysanthemums.  There  are  also  one 
or  two  houses  full  of  the  Maidenhair  Fern,  which  is  so  largely  used  for 
bouquets  and  decorative  purposes  generally  ;  but  while  this  time  of 
the  year  the  interest  will  be  mainly  concentrated  on  the  glass  structures 
and  their  contents  Mr.  Mount  has  other  plants  out  of  doors  equally 
worthy  of  attention.  Roses  are  everywhere  in  evidence,  and  a  border  of 
Tea  Roses  800  feet  long  and  filled  with  the  very  choicest  varieties  in  full 
vigour  and  health,  give  promise  of  an  abundant  bloom  by-and-by, 
and  of  flowers  which  may  probably  place  Mr.  Mount  in  a  high  position 
among  professional  exhibitors. 

Turning  now  away  from  St,  Dunstan’s  Nursery,  and  passing  through 
the  old  Westgate,  we  come  to  the  quaint  little  house  already  alluded  to, 
and  on  going  into  the  garden  behind  it  we  find  everywhere  evidences  of 
progress.  As  a  complete  proof  of  this  I  may  state  that  during  the  past 
twelve  months  Mr.  Mount  has  erected  here  a  large  three-span  Palm 
house  40  by  40  feet,  ostensibly  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  round  house, 
also  three  houses,  each  60  by  16  feet,  beside  span  frames.  None  of 
these  are  unoccupied,  but  filled  to  their  very  utmost  extent  with  Roses, 
Carnations,  and  other  plants  valuable  for  cut  flowers.  While  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  garden  has  thus  been  altered,  Mr.  Mount  has  been  wise 
enough  to  spare  the  old  Mulberry  trees,  which  bring  one’s  memory  back 
to  very  early  days.  Here,  too,  a  large  number  of  the  Pinks  Her  Majesty 
and  Mrs.  Simpkins  are  grown  for  cutting.  Roses  out  of  doors  do  not,  of 
course,  fare  so  well  here  as  they  do  in  the  more  open  situation  of  St. 
Dunstan’s,  but  happily  Canterbury  is  not  a  manufacturing  city  ;  its 
chimneys  do  not  send  forth  such  volumes  of  smoke  as  does  many  a 
smaller  town  in  the  North,  and  Roses  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  even  in 
St.  Peter’s. 

The  popular  seaside  resort  of  Folkestone  has,  like  many  other  places 
of  the  same  nature,  been  singularly  deficient  in  means  for  gratifying  the 
tastes  of  its  visitors  for  flowers  who  flock  to  it  in  thousands  during  the 
summer  and  part  of  the  winter  months.  Mr.  Mount  has,  during  the  past 
year,  endeavoured  to  supply  this  deficiency  ;  he  has  opened  a  nursery 
near  the  Radnor  Park  Station,  and  has  built  a  house  80  by  20  feet, 
which  will  be  filled  with  such  plants  as  I  do  not  think  the  visitors  of 
Folkestone  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  see.  I  quite  sure  too  that  this 
is  only  a  beginning,  and  just  as  each  year  has  seen  St.  Dunstan’s  and 
Exotic  Nurseries  increase  in  size  and  efficiency,  so,  I  believe,  we  shall 
see  the  same  thing  done  at  Folkestone, 

We  are  always  interested  in  examining  into  the  causes  of  anyone’s 
success.  Mr.  Mount  had  no  advantages  to  start  with.  He  was  a 
tradesman  in  a  small  way  ;  but  there  are  some  points  in  his  character 
which  rarely  fail  to  win  success.  He  has  indomitable  energy  and 
perseverance  ;  he  does  not  take  up  anything  as  a  fad,  carry  it  on  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  start  something  else,  but  pursues  it  until  he  has 
reached  the  goal  which  he  desires  to  attain.  Then  he  is  a  thoroughly 
straightforward  man  in  all  his  dealings  ;  his  business  is  carried  on  on 
sound  principles  ;  he  supnlies  good  things,  and  when  he  has  obtained  a 
market  never  loses  it.  He  has  great  advantage  too  in  being  a  good 
mechanic  ;  all  the  houses  and  frames  are  built  at  his  own  place  and 
under  his  own  superintendence,  and  while  economy  in  their  construction 
is  aimed  at,  strength  and  durable  are  attained. 

The  city  of  Canterbury  has  many  attractions,  and  probably  during 
the  season  many  Rose  growers  find  their  way  thither.  It  has  a  small 
Rose  Show  which,  however,  seems  to  have  more  attractions  for  the 
visitors  than  for  the  citizens,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  visit  to 
these  nurseries  will  form  no  small  part  in  the  attraction  the  city  may 
have  to  lovers  of  the  garden.  They  will  always  be  courteously 
received  by  the  owner,  who  can  tell  them  much  of  the  changes  he  has 
been  able  to  make  in  his  surroundings. — D.,  Deal. 


THE  MIDLAND  PANSY  SOCIETY. 

The  severe  storms  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  with  frosts  and  sunless 
cold  weather,  told  against  Pansies,  and  the  recent  exhibition  of  this 
Society  at  Tamworth  was  not  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  Still,  Messrs. 
Irvine,  Smellie,  Campbell,  and  Bailey  were  all  competitors  in  the  open 
trade  classes,  and  although  a  tendency  to  coarseness  was  perceptible 
throughout  the  Exhibition,  these  noted  growers  staged  some  fine  blooms. 

In  the  class  for  forty-eight  Fancies,  dissimilar,  the  prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows — first,  Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Bushy,  Glasgow  ;  second, 
Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  N.B,  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Irvine,  Tighna- 
bruaich,  N.B. 

For  twenty-four  Fancies,  dissimilar,  the  awards  were — first,  Mr. 
N.  Bailey,  Sunderland  ;  second,  Mr.  Smellie  ;  third,  Mr.  Campbell. 
For  twelve  Fancy  Pansies,  first,  Mr,  Smellie ;  second,  Mr.  Campbell ; 
third,  Mr,  Irvine.  For  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  first,  Mr.  Campbell ; 
second,  Mr.  Smellie ;  third,  Mr.  Bailey. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  seedlings,  first,  Mr.  Smellie ;  second,  Mr. 
Irvine  ;  and  for  twelve  sprays  of  Violas,  distinct,  Mr,  Smellie  was  again 
first. 

In  the  local  trade  classes  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  Birming¬ 
ham,  were  first  for  forty-eight  blooms,  twenty-four  blooms,  and  six 
blooms  of  one  variety,  and  second  for  twelve  Fancy  Pansies.  Mr.  Wm. 
Sydenham  was  first  for  twelve  blooms  and  second  in  each  of  the  others, 
the  bad  weather  having  seriously  affected  his  flowers.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gabb,  Small  Heath,  was  a  good  third  for  twelve  blooms. 

There  was  a  special  class  for  amateurs  residing  within  twelve  miles 


from  Tamworth,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hannah,  Atherstone,  was  first  for 
twelve  Fancies,  second  for  six,  first  for  four  blooms  of  one  variety,  and 
second  for  six  seedlings.  Mr.  W,  B.  Fowler,  Freasley,  Tamworth,  was 
second  for  twelve,  first  for  six,  and  Mr.  R.  Pemberton,  the  Rev.  H.  S, 
V/afson,  Water  Orton,  were  the  other  prizewinners.  Mr.  Johnston, 
Hints  Hall  Gardens,  Tamworth,  scored  well  in  the  two  classes  for  six 
sprays  of  Violas,  and  Mr.  Gabb  was  first  for  twelve  sprays  of  Violas. 

Some  classes  were  arranged  for  amateurs  in  the  central  Midland 
counties,  and  were  well  contested  ;  and  in  the  open  amateur  classes  Mr, 
A.  C,  Christie,  Shifnal,  Salop,  was  first  for  twenty-four  Fancies,  and 
Mr.  J,  Egginton,  Wolverhampton,  second  with  very  good  stands,  and 
the  other  classes  were  well  filled. 

For  six  sprays  of  Violas,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  South  Wood¬ 
ford,  Essex,  was  well  first  with  superb  blooms,  and  he  also  staged  twenty- 
two  sprays  not  for  competition,  very  fine,  and  admirably  arranged,  to 
which  a  special  silver  medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Samuel  McKee  of  Belfast  gave  a  special  prize  of  lOs.  for  a  spray 
of  three  blooms  of  a  seedling  Viola,  and  this  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Smellie 
with  a  charming  variety  George  Lord,  very  pale  primrose,  of  fine  form 
and  substance,  and  entirely  ray  less. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  seedling  Fancy 
Pansies  : — Constance  Steel,  Mrs.  John  Smellie,  and  William  Crosbie,  all 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Smellie  ;  David  Douglas,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Campbell ; 
Miss  Morton  and  Miss  Weaby,  by  Mr.  A.  Irvine  ;  Queen  of  Beauties,  by 
Mr.  J.  Bradley,  Belfast ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Sydenham  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  for  a  collection  of  Fancy  Pansies,  not  for  competition.^ 

Handsome  prizes  were  given  for  floral  decoration  work  in  Pansies 
and  Violas,  Fern  or  other  foliage  allowed,  and  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons, 
Coventry,  won  first  prize  for  a  bouquet,  also  a  basket,  and  second  for  a 
spray,  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons  and  Mr.  Thewles  being  the  other  prizewinners. 
In  the  amateurs’  classes  Mr.  Johnston,  Hints  Hall  Gardens,  was  first 
for  a  bouquet,  second  for  a  basket,  and  second  for  a  wreath. 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Mulcblngr  Fruit  Trees. — The  ground  immediately  under  the 
spread  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  ought  now  to  be  lightly  covered  with 
about  an  inch  thickness  of  half-decayed  manure,  which  will  act  as  a 
conserver  of  the  moisture  already  in  the  ground  should  the  summer 
prove  dry  and  hot.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  wet  season  prevails,  the 
manorial  elements  in  the  mulching  will  be  carried  down  to  the  roots 
and  assist  in  feeding  the  crop  or  stimulating  new  growth,  which  may 
be  greatly  needed  in  some  trees,  while  in  others  too  much  wood  growth 
is  not  to  be  encouraged.  Young  and  vigorous  trees  not  yet  in  bearing 
should  be  mulched  with  poorer  material.  Short,  flaky  manure  or  grass 
mowings  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  They  contain  no 
nutriment,  but  prevent  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
soil.  Mulching  material  must  never  be  heaped  thickly  in  a  restricted 
circle  round  the  boles  of  fruit  trees,  but  spread  equally  over  the  area 
occupied  by  the  roots,  the  extent  of  the  branches  being  the  best  guide. 
The  advantage  gained  by  mulching  is  not  confined  to  the  retention  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  though  that  is  the  main  object.  The  roots  are 
prevented  descending  deeply  in  search  of  moisture  and  food.  Hence 
they  ramify  near  the  surface  in"  a  warm,  aerated,  moist  medium, 
and  assume  a  fibrous  character.  This  promotes  fruitfulness  as  well  as 
encouraging  a  due  amount  of  new  growth  nectasary  for  proper  extension. 

Waterlngr  Fruit  Trees.— Wall  trees  often  suffer  seriously  from 
the  dry  condition  of  the  soil  immediately  close  to  the  walls.  The 
result  is  seen  in  the  lowering  of  vitality  in  the  trees  and  the  increase  of 
insects,  together  with  deep  rooting,  followed  by  strong  unfruitful  growth 
owing  to  the  roots  taking  op  crude  support  from  lower  levels,  which 
they  have  reached  in  search  of  moisture.  In  the  latter  case  watering 
to  the  depth  of  2  feet  will  do  good,  provided  some  fibrous  roots  are 
present  in  it  and  fruit  is  developing  on  the  trees.  Restriction  of  the 
strong  roots  should,  however,  be  carried  out  in  the  autumn.  The  trees 
which  need  the  most  water  are  those  carrying  a  good  crop.  The  proper 
development  of  the  fruit  depends  upon  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
foliage.  The  leaves  abstract  food  from  the  roots,  which  gather  it  from 
the  soil  when  that  is  moist  and  capable  of  supplying  it,  and  in  addition, 
to  do  their  work  most  successfully,  the  leaves  must  have  abundance  of 
light  and  air.  Trees  in  fruitful  condition  have  a  large  number  of 
fibrous  roots,  and  if  these  suffer  through  want  of  moisture  the  whole  tree  is 
imperilled.  Therefore,  along  with  due  attention  to  the  regulation  of 
branches  and  shoots,  see  that  the  roots  are  well  supplied  with  water, 
then  give  a  mulching  of  manure.  These  details  of  culture  are  of  the 
greatest  imporiance  wherever  trees  are  growing  in  a  naturally  dry 
position  or  in  a  light  porous  soil,  especially  near  walls  and  fences  where 
the  rain  does  not  always  easily  reach  the  soil. 

Syrlngrlngr  Wall  Trees. — As  a  refresher  to  fruit  trees  towards  the 
close  of  a  hot,  parching  day  the  syringe  or  the  garden  engine  is  invalu¬ 
able.  Healthy  growth  is  promoted,  insects  are  disturbed  and  dispersed, 
and  that  troublesome  little  pest  the  red  spider  is  prevented  obtaining 
a  lodgment.  When  the  foliage  can  be  kept  clean  in  early  summer  it 
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becomes  proof  against  serious  attacks,  as  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  gain 
strength  ;  but  even  then  long-continued  dryness  in  the  atmosphere  and 
at  the  roots  Invites  attacks. 

Remedies  for  Cleanslngr  Trees  of  Insects. — When  the  frequent 
use  of  clear  water  fails  in  keeping  trees  clean  recourse  must  be  had  to 
some  of  the  numerous  insecticides  to  aid  in  the  quick  destruction  of 
pests  which  infest  them.  A  useful  insecticide  for  destroying  red  spider 
on  the  under  sides  of  leaves  and  aphides  clustered  on  the  points  of 
Cherry  and  Plum  trees  may  be  made  as  follows  : — Dissolve  3  ozs.  of 
softsoap  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  and  stir  in  a  handful  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  mixed  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water.  Dustings  of  tobacco 
powder  by  the  aid  of  an  indiarubber  distributor  is  a  ready  means  of 
killing  aphides  difficult  to  destroy  effectively  in  other  w^ays.  Wash  off 
the  powder  the  next  day  with  clear  or  soapy  water.  The  softsoap  and 
sulphur  solution  is  good  for  exterminating  mildew  ;  so  also  is  sulphide 
of  potassium,  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  mixed  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
spraying  the  solutions  upon  the  affected  parts  with  a  knapsack  sprayer 
or  a  syringe.  Maggots  that  roll  themselves  up  in  the  leaves  must  be 
picked  out.  Gooseberry  trees  infested  with  caterpillars  ought  to  have 
as  many  shaken  off  as  possible,  and  quickly  destroyed  with  a  dusting  of 
lime  and  soot  ;  then  syringe  the  trees  with  softsoap  solution,  which  is 
better  than  using  poisonous  compounds  where  fruit  is  hanging  and 
wanted  for  immediate  use. 

Outdoor  Vines. — Vines  growing  on  walls  and  trellises  will  need 
attention  in  regulating  the  new  growth  and  securing  it  in  position. 
When  the  bunches  of  fruit  show  thin  out  to  one  on  a  lateral,  selecting 
the  stronger.  Stop  the  shoots  to  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit. 
Where  there  is  room  to  allow  new  wood  to  extend  encourage  it  to  do  so, 
especially  from  the  base.  A  frequent  renewal  of  wood  produces  finer 
crops  than  do  old  spurs  on  thick  branches.  In  the  endeavour  to  provide 
such,  however,  avoid  overcrowding,  or  the  new  wood  cannot  become 
properly  ripened.  Syringe  the  foliage  occasionally  in  warm  weather  to 
prevent  attacks  of  red  spider  and  to  remove  dust,  nourishing  the  roots 
as  required  with  water,  affording  liquid  manure  in  addition  when  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  commences  swelling. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peacbes  and  M'ectarlnes. — Early  Houses. — When  trees  of  the 
very  early  varieties,  such  as  Alexander,  Waterloo,  and  Early  Louise 
Peaches,  Rivers’  Early  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines  have  been  cleared  of 
the  fruits,  the  shoots  on  which  they  were  borne,  if  not  required  for  the 
extension  of  the  trees,  should  be  cut  away  to  allow  light  and  air  free 
access  to  the  foliage.  Syringe  forcibly  to  cleanse  the  leaves  of  red 
spider,  and  if  this  and  scale  continue  troublesome,  the  prompt  appli¬ 
cation  of  an  insecticide  will  be  necessary  to  eradicate  the  pests.  It  is 
highly  important  that  the  foliage  be  kept  healthy,  and  to  prevent  over¬ 
maturity  or  premature  ripening  of  the  wood  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  cool  by  ventilating  to  the  fullest  extent  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  excepting  when  the  weather  be  unusually  cold  and  the 
wood  somewhat  sappy.  Keep  the  borders  moist,  and  in  showery  weather 
remove  the  roof  lights.  Keep  gross  laterals  stopped,  but  avoid  giving  a 
check  by  a  great  reduction  of  foliage  at  one  time,  as  this  has  a  tendency 
to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  growth,  and  when  such  is  the  case  the 
trees  will  be  swelling  the  buds  or  casting  them  through  over-development 
when  they  should  be  resting. 

Trees  of  Hale’s  Early,  A  Bee,  Rivers’  Early  York,  Early  Alfred, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Dymond,  Stirling  Castle,  Royal  George,  and  Grosse  Mignonne 
Peaches,  with  Elruge  or  Stanwick  Elruge  and  Goldoni  Nectarines,  in 
the  same  house  or  in  a  house  to  themselves,  which  is  much  the  best,  will 
be  ripening  their  fruits,  and  must  not  be  syringed  unless  the  trees 
become  infested  with  red  spider.  When  water  hangs  on  the  fruits  for 
any  length  of  time  after  they  commenc  i  ripening  the  skin  is  liable  to 
crack  and  the  edges  of  the  fissures  are  soon  attacked  by  mould,  which 
imparts  a  musty  flavour.  The  trees  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  by 
want  of  water  at  the  roots  ;  but  any  excess  of  moisture  at  this  stage  has 
a  tendency  to  cause  splitting  at  the  stone. 

Houses  Started  Early  in  January. — Where  the  trees  have  been 
forced  for  several  years  consecutively  they  will  have  the  fruit  in  the 
•condition  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  but  where  they  are 
forced  for  the  first  time,  or  have  been  forwarded  gently,  the  finest 
fruits  will  now  be  ripening.  The  leaves  should  be  turned  aside,  and 
the  fruit  raised  on  laths  placed  across  the  trellis  and  secured  with  its 
apex  to  the  light.  This,  however,  ought  to  have  been  effected  some  time 
ago,  and  the  fruit  will,  where  that  has  been  done,  now  have  attained  a 
good  colour.  If  the  weather  prove  dull  and  wet  gentle  fire  heat  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  circulation  of  air  constantly,  the  temperature  being 
maintained  at  60®  to  65°  artificially  at  night,  and  5°  to  10°  more  by  day. 
Cease  syringing  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  or  soften,  and  take 
care  to  have  the  foliage  free  from  red  spider  before  the  syringing  ceases, 
as  the  pest  otherwise  will  increase  so  rapidly  whilst  the  fruit  is  ripening 
as  to  seriously  jeopardise  future  crops.  See  that  there  is  no  deficiency 
of  moisture  in  the  border,  and,  if  necessary,  give  a  thorough  supply  of 
water,  mulching  with  about  a  couple  of  inches  thickness  of  light,  rather 
lumpy  material,  such  as  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure  or  partially  decayed 
stable  litter. 

Succession  Houses. — Hurrying  the  trees  during  the  stoning  process 
is  sometimes  fatal  to  the  fruit,  therefore  allow  time  for  this  most 
exhausting  essential.  Allow  a  free  circulation  of  air,  ventilating  early 
in  the  morning,  and  close  soon  in  the  afternoon  with  an  abundance  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  so  as  to  raise  the  heat  to  80°  or  85°,  and  ventilate 
a  little  afterwards  for  the  night,  the  temperature  being  allowed  to  fall 
•to  between  60°  and  65°.  This  must  only  be  practised  after  the  stoning 


is  completed,  as  a  close  atmosphere  has  a  tendency  to  promote  growth 
and  is  not  favourable  to  that  process,  therefore  avoid  undue  excitement 
when  the  trees  are  in  that  condition.  When  the  fruits  have  stoned 
remove  all  surplus  fruits,  and  turn  the  others  with  their  apexes  to  the 
light  to  insure  colour  and  even  ripening  from  the  apex.  Allow  a  rather 
free  extension  of  the  laterals  as  an  encouragement  of  root  action,  but  be 
careful  not  to  crowd  the  principal  foliage,  and  keep  insects  in  check  by 
syringing  twice  a  day.  Give  thorough  supplies  of  water  through  a 
surface  mulching,  not  more  than  2  inches  thick,  of  lumpy  material,  and 
supply  weakly  trees  with  tepid  liquid  manure.  Vigorous  trees  will  not 
need  more  than  a  surface  mulching,  as  high  feeding  will  only  cause 
grossness,  and  must  be  studiously  avoided. 

Late  Houses. — Train  and  tie  in  the  shoots  that  are  to  carry  next 
year’s  crop,  allowing  them  to  extend  to  a  length  of  15  inches  or  more  if 
there  be  space,  or  stop  them  at  about  that  size  and  pinch  laterals  to 
one  leaf,  being  careful  to  avoid  overcrowding.  Young  shoots  required 
for  extension  or  furnishing  the  trees  should  be  allowed  to  extend  as  far  as 
space  admits,  and  pinch  all  side  shoots  on  last  year’s  extensions  that  are  not 
wanted  for  next  year’s  fruiting  or  furnishing  the  trees,  so  as  to  form  spurs 
and  secure  an  equal  distribution  of  the  sap.  In  thinning  the  fruit 
leave  a  few  more  than  will  be  required  for  the  crop.  A  Peach  to  every 
square  foot  of  trellis  covered  by  the  trees  is  ample  to  secure  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  large  fruited  varieties.  The  medium-sized  and  Nec¬ 
tarines  may  be  left  a  little  closer.  Keep  the  leaves  clean  by  syringing 
twice  a  day,  and  always  sufficiently  early  to  allow  the  foliage  to  become 
dry  before  night.  If  insects  cannot  be  kept  under  by  those  means 
promptly  apply  an  insecticide.  Mulch  the  borders  with  a  little  short 
manure,  or  if  the  trees  are  young  and  vigorous  lighter  and  less  rich 
material  will  be  more  suitable.  Water  thoroughly  whenever  necessary, 
always  giving  sufficient  at  a  time  to  reach  the  drainage.  Ventilate  early 
and  increase  the  ventilation  with  the  sun  heat,  closing  soon  in  the  after¬ 
noon  if  the  fruit  is  required  early.  If  the  fruit  is  wanted  late,  however, 
keep  the  atmosphere  as  cool  as  possible  by  free  ventilation  day  and 
night; 

Recently  Planted  or  Young  Trees. — These  should  be  properly  dis¬ 
budded,  leaving  the  main  branches  or  shoots  for  forming  them  15  to 
18  inches  asunder  and  the  bearing  wood  at  a  similar  distance  on  the  last 
and  previous  year’s  wood,  training  the  extensions  their  full  length  and 
pinching  the  side  shoots  on  last  year’s  wood  that  are  not  required  for 
bearing  or  extension  to  two  or  three  leaves,  so  as  to  form  spurs  ;  but  do 
not  overcrowd  the  trees  with  foliage.  These  stubby  side  shoots  often 
give  good  results  v?hilst  the  trees  are  young,  setting  and  stoning  the  fruit 
better  than  is  the  case  on  strong  young  wood.  Pinch  laterals  at  the  first 
joint  and  successional  growth  as  made.  Avoid  exciting  too  vigorous 
growth  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  using  nitrogenous  manures  sparingly 
and  an  excessive  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  employ  phosphatic 
manure  with  a  firm  soil,  so  as  to  secure  a  free  fibrous  root  formation  and 
sturdy,  short-jointed,  thorough  solidified  wood. 

IMCelons. — In  houses  or  hot-water  heated  pits  where  the  fruit  is 
ripening,  a  rather  dry  and  warm  condition  of  the  atmosphere  will  be 
required,  allowing  a  circulation  of  air  constantly,  moderating  the 
moisture  at  the  roots,  but  if  the  soil  be  kept  too  dry  the  foliage  will 
suffer,  the  fruit  being  deteriorated  in  juiciness  and  quality,  while  the 
prospects  of  a  second  crop  will  be  seriously  interfered  with  if  not 
rendered  impracticable.  When  the  crop  is  cleared  prepare  for  another. 
If  the  plants  have  fallen  a  prey  to  red  spider  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
house,  the  woodwork  with  softsoapy  water,  the  glass  with  water  only, 
limewashing  the  walls,  and  removing  the  whole  of  the  soil.  If  ferment¬ 
ing  materials  have  been  used  for  bottom  heat  add  some  fresh,  and  mix 
with  the  top  foot  or  18  inches  of  the  old  material,  some  of  the  most 
exhausted  being  removed.  Make  firm,  put  in  ridges  or  hillocks  of  good 
strong  loam,  if  not  calcareous  add  some  old  mortar  rubbish  and  road 
scrapings  if  deficient  of  grit.  Tread  well  down  in  a  couple  of  days,  as 
the  firmer  the  soil  the  shorter-jointed  and  more  sturdy  the  plants  will 
be,  also  more  fruitful  and  the  fruits  more  solid.  In  planting,  too,  make 
the  soil  firm  about  the  roots,  and  the  soil  and  ball  being  moist  no  water 
will  be  required  until  the  plants  have  taken  to  the  fresh  soil.  Shade  for 
a  few  days  from  bright  sun,  and  maintain  a  genial  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  by  dam  ping  available  surfaces  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  ventilating 
between  those  degrees,  keep  through  the  day  at  80°  to  85°  from  sun  heat, 
and  close  sufficiently  early  to  increase  it  to  90°  or  more. 


APIARIAN  NOTES. 

The  article  in  the  Journal  of  Horiiculture  for  May  10th  has 
appearingly  aroused  the  anxiety  of  some  bee-keepers  to  know  how 
to  obtain  large  yields  of  honey.  Several  letters  of  inquiry  to  that 
effect  have  reached  me.  I  cannot,  however,  tell  the  inquirers  any 
more  than  what  has  appeared  in  these  pages  trom  time  to  time  for 
over  thirty  years. 

Some  Good  Honey. 

Having  some  business  to  transact  near  Leamahagow,  and  being 
anxious  to  see  some  of  my  old  friends,  I  risked  the  journey  on 
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May  31st,  a  cold  and  raw  morning,  and  in  some  places  through  the 
day  severe  thunder  storms,  accompanied  by  hail,  were  experienced. 
Newtrows  is  only  a  mile  from  Lesmahagow,  so  to  that  place  I  went 
to  see  Mr.  Grierson  and  other  bee-keepers.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grierson  gave  ample  testimony  of  their  handicraft  in  bee-keeping. 
Mr.  Grierson  makes  all  his  hives,  whether  they  be  of  straw  or 
wood,  although  not  a  tradesman.  His  honey  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  partake  of  it.  Mrs.  Grierson  does 
not  approve  of  glass  as  storage  receptacles  for  honey,  but  the  old 
Scotch  earthenware  jars  are  still  her  favourites  ;  and  I  must  say 
many  of  the  samples  of  honey  I  tasted  that  day  were  deserving 
of  not  only  the  first  prize,  bat  an  extra  award  if  exhibited.  It  had 
none  of  that  watery  insipidness  so  common  in  extracted  honey 
stored  in  glass  jars,  and  was  free  from  taint  of  pollen  or  old 
combs.  It  had  been  taken  from  sealed  combs,  quickly  jarred,  and 
stored  in  a  dry  place.  The  hive  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of 
May  10th  lost  its  queen  during  March,  and  when  discovered  had 
another  introduced.  It  has  twenty-two  frames  about  “  standard  ” 
size,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  completely  crowded  eighteen,  the 
size  of  the  hive  being  near  the  Lanarkshire  storifying  one. 

Bees  and  the  Weather. 

Having  many  visits  to  make,  and  a  break  of  journey,  I  had  to 
speed  on  quickly,  so  called  upon  the  brothers  Cowie — old  men, 
but  as  enthusiastic  as  they  were  half  a  century  since.  They  were 
the  pioneers  of  advanced  bee-keeping  in  the  district,  not  learned 
from  books,  but  from  nature.  Mr.  William  Cowie  I  have  been 
intimate  with  for  more  than  thirty  years,  but  his  elder  brother  was 
a  stranger  to  me.  When  introduced,  he  exclaimed,  “  I  read  some 
of  your  articles.  You  are  right.  Come  and  see  this.”  Continuing  he 
remarked,  “  The  bee-keepers  here  would  not  believe  what  we  said, 
so  we  made  these  to  let  them  see  what  bees  could  do.”  These 
hives  had  fifteen  frames,  20  inches  by  8^  inches,  inside  measure, 
and  had  two  tiers  of  supers  filled. 

All  the  bee-keepers  concur  in  the  present  year  being  the  most 
disastrous  to  bees  they  have  ever  experieneed.  The  effects  of  the 
storms  and  frosts  are  too  apparent  to  imagine  anything  else.  All 
have  had  to  feed,  while  most  of  the  hives  are,  in  some  places,  on 
the  eve  of  swarming.  Some  of  them  but  for  feeding  would  have 
been  all  dead.  For  about  five  or  six  miles  in  the  heart  of  the 
fruit  district  I  observed  the  Hawthorn  blossom  unharmed  ;  but 
north  and  south  of  that  it  is  all  along,  with  many  of  the  trees  are 
blackened.  At  Larkhall  I  found  bee-keepers  feeding  stocks  and 
swarms. 

The  Size  of  Hives. 

There  has  been  much  debating  over  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  hive  should  have  eight  or  ten  frames.  Taking  the 
largest  size,  each  frame  will  have  about  5000  cells.  Not  more  than 
six  of  these  can  be  used  for  brood,  or,  proportionately,  space  equal 
to  six  frames  at  the  most  ;  30,000  cells  in  all  is  nearly  what  an 
average  queen  will  fill  in  ten  days  at  a  time  when  the  adult  bees 
can  cover  all  the  combs.  The  other  combs  are  required  for  food 
for  both  adult  bees  and  brood,  and  which,  to  keep  the  internal 
economy  of  the  hive  in  a  progressive  state,  must  have  about  10  lbs. 
of  honey  stored.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  space  for  egg-laying 
is  half  only  what  it  should  be.  The  difference  in  the  number  of  bees 
hatching  from  a  “  standard  ”  hive  and  a  Lanarkshire  one  is  apparent. 
At  a  certain  time  the  former  will  have  30,000  bees,  or  perhaps  much 
under  that  number,  as  I  have  made  no  allowance  for  drone  comb, 
while  in  a  full  sized  Lanarkshire  hive  at  the  same  date  60,000  or 
70,000  will  have  crept  out  of  the  cells.  The  larger  the  hive  less  space 
for  storage  is  required— that  is,  proportionately,  and  instead  of 
70,000  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  80,000  might  be  expected.  The 
stronger  the  hive,  too,  the  greater  will  be  the  heat.  Consequently, 
more  bees  can  go  afield  to  gather  honey,  while  they  work  with 
greater  vigour  than  those  from  weaker  hives.  If  bees  of 
an  undersized  hive  gather  2  lbs.  of  honey  in  a  given  time,  those 
from  a  full  sized  one  will  gather  in  the  same  period  at  the  same  place 
three  times  as  much,  or  perhaps  a  great  deal  more.  A  hive  of 
Syrian  bees  of  mine  gathered  33  lbs.  in  one  day.  It  was  strong  in 
bees  and  had  much  empty  comb,  and  was  about  three  times  larger 
than  any  “ standard”  hive,  which  never  will  reach  that  weight  in 
double  the  time. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.— Yew  and  Rare  Plantx. 

Dammann  &  Co.,  Naples,  Bulbs,  Roots,  and  Orchids. 

J.  Laing  &  Sons. — Fancy-leaved  Caladliims. 

F.  Strawson,  77,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. —  Greenhouses  and 
Hothouses, 


^jj'All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor  ”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

N'atlonal  Dahlia  Society  (^Reader'). —  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  Sunningdale,  Berks,  is  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  this  Society, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  send  you  a  schedule  on  application. 

Iiaxton’s  Sensation  Strawberry  (./.  TF.  W.). — We  hear  on  high 
authority  that  the  variety  named  is  a  good  grower  and  free  bearer. 
Your  small  plants  may  possibly  be  all  the  better  next  year  through  not 
flowering  this,  and  we  hope  the  variety  will  prove  its  adaptability  to 
your  soil  and  position.  Nearly  all  varieties  are  more  or  less  capricious. 

Book  on  Geometry  (A.  R.'). — By  persevering  you  will  experience 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  fair  knowledge  of  geometry  from  handbooks. 
An  excellent  and  cheap  work  on  the  subject  for  beginners  is  “  The  School  of 
Art  Geometry,”  published  at  Is.  by  Messrs.  G.  Gill  &  Sons,  23,  Warwick 
Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.,  and  obtainable  through  any  bookseller. 

Aspidistra  Deaves  Browned  (A.  W.  F.'). — The  cause  of  the 
browning  is  some  check  to  the  growth,  but  it  often  results  by  moisture 
on  the  foliage,  and  exposure  in  that  condition  to  the  sun.  The  white 
or  variegated  leaves  are  more  susceptible  of  injury  than  the  green.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  repot  the  plant,  not  necessarily  dividing  it,  but 
removing  a  fair  amount  of  the  old  soil,  and  using  a  compost  of  rich, 
turfy  loam,  one-third  leaf  soil,  and  one-sixth  of  sand,  pressed  down 
firmly.  Good  drainage  must  be  provided,  as  the  plant  requires  liberal 
moisture.  After  potting  or  dividing,  the  plants  should  be  encouraged 
by  moisture  and  shade  to  make  a  good  growth  ;  but  as  this  tends  to 
the  production  of  green  and  the  diminishing  of  the  number  of  varie¬ 
gated  leaves  the  procedure  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  assigning  them 
as  much  light  as  practicable  without  exposure  to  glaring  sunshine. 

Daisies  on  Dawns  (^Amateur'). — There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
value  of  household  slops  for  applying  to  lawns  ;  indeed,  liquid  manure 
of  almost  any  kind  is  beneficial.  We  have  recently  inspected  a  lawn 
that  has  been  immensely  improved  by  being  watered  with  the  diluted 
drainings  from  a  manure  heap.  The  presence  of  Daisies  in  lawns  is 
nearly  always  indicative  of  poverty  of  soil.  An  excellent  dressing  is 
a  mixture  of  superphosphate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  soda,  two-thirds 
of  the  former  and  one-third  of  the  latter,  applied  during  showery 
weather  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  per  square  yard  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight. 
If  dry  weather  prevails  it  is  a  good  plan  to  well  water  the  lawn  before 
applying  the  fertilisers,  and  then  again  afterwards  to  convey  their 
virtues  to  the  roots  of  the  grass.  Mixtures  of  guano  and  salt  and  soot 
and  salt  also  act  beneficially,  so  also  do  bonemeal  and  wood  ashes.  We 
mention  these  different  ingredients  in  order  that  you  may  use  what  is 
the  most  convenient  or  readily  obtainable.  The  most  effectual  mode  of 
destroying  Dandelions  and  Plantains  is  to  drop  a  little  sulphuric  acid 
into  the  heart  of  each  plant.  Some  persons  have  found  lawn  sand 
effectual  in  destroying  Daisies. 

The  Custard  Apple  (71  R.). — We  cannot  on  the  evidence  of 
such  young  leaves  venture  to  pronounce  authoritatively  as  to  whether 
your  plant  is  a  Custard  Apple.  There  are  between  forty  and  fifty 
species  of  Anona  or  Custard  Apple.  Those  commonly  known  are  the 
Sweet  Sop  (Anona  squamosa)  and  the  Sour  Sop  (Anona  muricata). 
The  fruit  of  the  former  is  green,  covered  with  leafy  scales,  and  not 
unlike  the  head  of  an  Artichoke  (Cynara).  The  fruit  of  the  Sour  Sop  is 
yellowish-green,  in  shape  not  unlike  a  prolonged  Strawberry,  and 
covered  with  tubercular  scales  or  knobs.  It  often  weighs  from  2  to  3  lbs. 
Both  fruits  on  being  cut  show  a  white  pulp,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Sweet  Sop  is  rather  gritty,  and  in  that  of  the  Sour  Sop  rather  pithy  and 
very  white.  In  this  pulp  the  seeds  are  distributed.  In  neither  case  is 
their  flesh  very  like  that  of  the  Melon,  and  the  taste  is  sub-acid,  and  (as 
far  as  our  experience  goes)  somewhat  sickly.  The  seeds  you  have  sent, 
though  shorter  and  broader  than  those  of  Anona  squamosa,  have  the 
black  brown  colour  and  the  deeply  furrowed  albumen  of  the  Custard 
Apples.  It  is  also  true  that  the  leaves  of  Anona  tripetala  show  the  same 
strongly  parallel-nerved  character  as  that  of  the  young  coty  ledonous  plant 
which  you  enclose.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  it  is  Anona  tripetala 
or  Cherimolia,  a  native  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  known  as  the  Soft- 
fruited  Custard  Apple.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  roundish,  scaly, 
and  of  a  dark  purple  colour  when  ripe.  If  the  plants  are  Custard 
Apples  they  should  be  grown  in  a  very  light  position  in  stove  heat,  in 
good  loam,  containing  a  free  admixture  of  peat. 
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Hardy  iVbutllon  (.V.  ,1.). — Yes,  there  is  an  Abutilon  which  passes 
the  winter  outdoors  in  warm  positions  in  the  southern  counties,  also 
we  believe  in  Ireland.  It  is  A.  vitifolium,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Ireland  from  Chili  by  Captain  Cottingham,  in  1830. 
It  had  white  flowers,  and  there  is  also  a  lavender  coloured  variety. 
We  reproduce  an  illustration  of  A.  vitifolium,  with  the  following 
remarks,  from  which  you  will  gather  the  desired  information  : — 
A  correspondent  in  Cornwall  some  time  ago  sent  us  a  note  upon 
this  beautiful  Abutilon,  in  which  he  remarked  that  he  had  ‘  a  speci¬ 
men  14  feet  high  and  32  feet  in  circumference  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground,  growing  out  of  doors  in  a  position  sheltered  from  the 
north-east  and  west,  where  it  flowered  most  abundantly  every  year.’ 
Very  rarely  are  such  examples  seen  out  of  doors,  and  it  is  only  in 
favoured  climates  like  the  west  of  England  or  some  districts  in  Ireland 


FIG.  75.— ABUTILOK  VITIFOLIUM. 


where  these  results  could  be  expected.  In  most  cases  where  it  is  found 
in  gardens  it  is  an  inmate  of  the  greenhouse,  and  rery  seldom  can  an 
adequate  idea  be  then  formed  of  the  beauty  of  the  shrub  when  fully 
developed.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  delicate  purplish  or  bluish  mauve, 
not  unlike  the  stately  Meconopsis  Wallichi  in  tint  and  form.  They  are 
produced  in  great  abundance,  and  in  contrast  with  the  large  dark  green 
iobed  leaves  they  have  a  fine  appearance.” 

Stocks,  Asters,  and  IMtarlgrolds  for  Exhibition  (71  6^.). — The 
seeds  for  raising  plants  for  this  purpose  ought  to  have  been  sown  not 
later  than  April  in  gentle  heat  ;  but  they  may  yet  be  sown  in  a  frame, 
kept  close  and  shaded  from  bright  sun  until  the  plants  appear,  when 
they  should  have  all  the  light  possible  and  air  on  all  favourable  occa¬ 
sions.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  to  secure  sturdy  plants,  and 
when  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  prick  off  about  3  inches  apart 
every  way  in  rich  soil  in  a  frame,  shading  until  recovered.  In  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  finally, 
which  should  be  in  an  open  yet  sheltered  situation  in  ground  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  reception  by  deep  cultivation  and  enrichment,  allowing 
the  plants  abundant  room — say,  2  feet  for  the  Marigolds  and  Asters  and 
18  inches  for  the  Stocks.  The  plants  must  be  shaded  from  bright  sun 
until  established,  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather,  mulched  with  a  little 


short  manure,  and  otherwise  well  nourished  and  kept  free  from  weeds 
and  insects.  When  the  plants  are  advanced  for  flowering  you  will  need 
to  disbud  the  Marigolds  and  Asters,  reserving  the  most  promising  buds, 
and  shielding  them  from  rain  and  fierce  sun  by  shades  or  screens,  so  as 
to  have  them  perfect  in  every  way. 

Removing-  Glass  Case  from  Feacb  Trees  (iZ.  li.  TV.). — The 
trees  would  not  be  in  any  way  injured  by  the  removal  of  the  glass  case 
provided  it  were  done  after  the  wood  became  well  ripened,  say  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen  in  the  autumn.  They  will,  however,  require  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  spring,  both  for  the  blossom,  young  fruit,  and  tender  foliage, 
from  frost,  without  which  it  is  not  possible  to  grow"  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines  satisfactorily  against  walls.  With  such  care,  and  attention  in 
other  respects  to  keeping  the  foliage  free  from  fungi  and  insects,  thinning 
the  fruit  and  watering,  excellent  crops  can  be  grown  against  south  walls. 
Some  growers,  however,  find  Pears  more  remunerative  than  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  in  such  places,  and  we  found  late  Peaches  in  cases  trained 
about  1  foot  from  the  glass  pay  better  than  Pears,  which,  how^ever  fine 
in  appearance,  are  very  indifferent  in  quality  when  grown  from  first  to 
last  under  glass. 

Hames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp, 
(ir.  d/.).  — 1,  Bambusa  Fortune!  ;  2,  Athyrium  filix-foemina  ;  3, 

Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  4,  Pteris  tremula ;  6,  P.  umbrosa  (true)  ;  6, 
Anthericum  variegatum  ;  7,  Polypodium  appendiculatum.  (6-'.  B.  IL'). 
— Fuchsia  procumbens.  (^Rusticus'). — The  purple  flower  is  Salvia 
pratensis,  the  Wood  Clary,  the  other  is  Euphorbia  rubra. 


OOVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— June  6th, 

Trade  more  brisk,  tire  market  being  readily  cleared  at  better  prices. 

FRUIT. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Apples,  per  bushel  ..  .. 

2 

6  to  10 

0 

Plums,  per  half  sieve  . . 

0 

0  to 

0 

0 

Tasmanian,  per  case  . .  . . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  .. 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Strawberries  per  lb.,  morn- 

Lemons,  case  . 

10 

0 

15 

0 

ing  gathered . 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

6 

0 

18 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

a. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle 

2 

0  to  5 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet  ..  .. 

0 

9  to 

1 

0 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb.  .. 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Mustard  and  Oress,  punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel . . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Carrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

„  new,  bunch  . .  . , 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  . . 

1 

G 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

2 

0 

4 

6 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  . .  . . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  . .  . . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Spinach,  bushel . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes. per  lb . 

0 

4 

0 

8 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

(1 

4 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

„  new,  bunch..  .. 

0 

8 

0 

10 

AVERAGE 

WHOLESALE  PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 

Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

d 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6 

to  3 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches  . . 

3 

0  to 

6 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Narciss,  various,  doz.  bnchs. 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

0 

9 

1 

6 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blooms 

1 

0 

9 

0 

Cornflowers,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Peeonies,  dozen  bunches  . , 

6 

0 

15 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Pansies,  dozen  bunches  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 
Iris,  dozen  blooms  . .  . . 

Lilac  (French)  per  bunch 
Lily  of  Valley,  doz.  sprays 
„  „  doz.  bnchs. 

Lilium  candidum,  dozen 


Lilium  candidum,  dozen 

blooms . 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per  doz. 
Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 


Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 
Moss  Roses  (French),  doz. 

bunches . 

Myosotis  or  Forget-me- 
nots,  dozen  bunches 


Arbor  Vitse  (golden)  dozen 
Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 
Aspidistra,  per  dozen 
Aspidistra,  specimen  plant  5 
Calceolarias,  dozen  pots  ,.  6 

Cineraria,  per  dozen  . .  . .  4 

Dracaena  terminalis,  per 

dozen . 13 

9 
9 
6 
6 
4 

4 
1 
2 
G 

5 


Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 


6  0  9  0 


2 

6 

4 

0 

bunches . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

4 

0 

8 

0 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

3 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  , . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9 

„  Yellow,  dozen  . .  . . 

o 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Roses  (French),  per  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

4 

0 

6 

0 

per  dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

6 

4 

0 

Roses,  Marichal  Niel,  per 

dozen  . 

1 

6 

5 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 

1 

3 

2 

0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms . . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

1 

G 

2 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches.. 

2 

6 

4 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Hydrangea,  per  dozen 

9 

0  to  18 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Ivy  Geraniums . 

5 

0 

8 

0 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Lilium  Harrisi,  per  dozen 

15 

0 

30 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  . . 
Ericas,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

Buonymus ,  var.,  dozen  . . 
Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 
Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  . . 

„  (small'i  per  hundred 
Ficus  elastica,  each  . .  . . 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 
Fuchsia,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


10 

9 


6  0 


42  0 
24  0 
24  0 
18  0 
24  0 
13  0 

8  0 

7  6 
10  0 

9  0 

8  0 


Lobelia,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  . . 
Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . . 

„  yellow,  doz.  pots 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

Musk,  per  dozen . 4 

Myrtles,  dozen . 6 


Nasturtiums,  per  dozen  ..  1 

Palms,  in  var.,  each  ..  ..  1 

„  (specimens)  ..  ..21 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen ..  6 

„  sc  irlet,  per  doz.  4 
Roses,  various,  per  dozen . .  12 
„  (Fairy),  per  dozen..  9 
Spiraeas,  per  dozen  ..  ..  6 

Stocks,  per  dozen  . .  . .  3 

Roots  in  variety  for  planting  out,  in  boxes  or  by  the  dozen. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


12  0 
18  0 


15  0 
63  0 
15  0 
6  0 
36  0 
12  0 
12  0 
6  0 
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HAYMAKING. 


"Sweet  as  a  posy”  was  the  scent  of  some  new  mown  hay 
which  we  came  upon  at  the  end  of  May.  It  was  a  reminder  in 
the  most  agreeable  way  that,  though  much  of  the  hay  crop  is 
backward,  especially  on  poor  land,  there  is  plenty  of  it  so 
forward  in  growth  that  mowing  must  soon  commence  if  we 
would  have  hay  of  the  highest  quality.  What  that  is,  and  how 
to  obtain  it,  may  now  be  explained  to  good  purpose,  in  time  to 
induce  more  generally  particular  attention  to  it  as  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance. 

What  we  want  in  hay  is  nutritive  properties  equal  to  those 
of  the  best  summer  pasture,  upon  which  cattle  and  sheep  fatten, 
and  horses  acquire  lusty  condition  without  other  food  of  any 
sort  This  can  be  managed  perfectly  by  mowing  while  the 
herbage  is  sweet,  succulent,  digestible,  soft  cellulose,  instead  of 
hard,  dry,  indigestible  fibre.  The  first  and  desirable  condition 
is  secured  by  mowing  when  the  grasses  are  in  flower,  the  last 
and  objectionable  condition  is  unavoidable  when  the  flowers  are 
gone  and  seed  appears.  After  this  has  taken  place,  the  nearer 
the  first  growth  approaches  to  ripeness,  the  more  tough  and 
hard  becomes  the  fibre,  the  more  inferior  the  quality  of  the  hay. 
No  matter  how  favourable  the  weather  may  be,  or  how  skilfully 
the  hay  is  made,  it  is  bound  to  be  inferior  in  quality.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  the  term’s  significance.  It  points  to  sound, 
wholesome,  nutritious  food.  High  quality  in  hay  runs  through 
gradations  of  good,  better,  best.  It  is  the  best  we  want,  and  we 
can  have  it  if  our  best  mixed  herbage  of  grasses  and  clovers  is 
mown  in  the  early  stages  of  flowering,  and  the  hay  is  really  well 
made.  It  is  then  perfectly  digestible,  in  the  highest  degree 
nutritious,  and  its  intrinsic  value  as  food  is  far  above  that  of 
ordinary  hay,  however  rich  in  aroma  or  high  in  colour  the  latter 
may  be. 

Early  mowing  also  has  the  resultant  advantage  of  an 
abundant  aftermath,  aftergrowth,  edish,  whatever  may  be  the 
local  term  applied  to  the  growth  which  follows  the  clearance  of 
the  hay  crop.  The  earlier  we  can  have  that  growth  the  more 
nutritious  it  is.  When  the  haymaking  is  so  late  that  it  runs  on 
through  July  into  August,  then  the  aftermath  never  can  be  so 
useful  or  so  valuable.  With  the  falling  temperature  of  Septem¬ 
ber  there  is  a  loss  of  richness  of  flesh  and  fat  formers  in 
pasture,  and  though  there  may  be  some  useful  '■  keeping  ”  for 
sheep,  cattle  often  require  some  crushed  corn  to  keep  them  from 
falling  off  in  condition. 

It  is  always  useful  to  arrive  at  first  causes,  and  in  this  matter 
we  may  explain  why  there  is  so  much  late  hay-making.  First  of 
all  there  is  the  evil  of  keeping  stock  too  late  upon  the  grass  in 
spring.  Then  there  is  poverty  of  soil  in  the  pasture — perhaps 
this  should  have  had  the  first  place,  because  the  growth  of 
herbage  is  always  late  on  poor  land.  It  is  also  often  so  thin  and 
dwarf  that  it  is  left  unmown  till  there  is  more  bottom  growth  in 
order  to  obtain  more  bulk  of  hay.  It  is  really  owing  to 
unreasoning  mismanagement,  to  crass  ignorance  and  stupidity. 
How  can  we  expect  a  good  hay  crop  if  we  do  not  cultivate  the 
land?  Really,  to  see  the  wretched  apology  for  manure  which 
many  so-called  farmers  use,  it  would  seem  that  they  positively 
court  failure.  Cannot  afford  to  do  better  ?  Then  what  business 
have  they  to  come  to  us  for  land  ?  If  they  hire  it  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  taking  all  they  can  out  of  it,  without 
a  systematic  and  thorough  application  of  manure,  their  conduct 
is  culpable  to  say  the  least.  It  is  as  unfair  to  their  landlord  as 
it  is  hurtful  to  themselves. 


By  a  judicious  annual  expenditure  of  a  moderate  sum  per 
acre  upon  pure  chemical  manure,  a  full  and  early  hay  crop  can 
always  be  had.  We  are  again  using  such  manures  to  good 
purpose  on  some  poor  pasture  in  a  locality  notorious  for  inferior 
hay  crops  and  neglected  pasture.  Our  mixture  this  spring 
consisted  of  steam  bone  flour,  mineral  superphosphate,  muriate 
of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda.  Though  we  were  compelled  to 
apply  it  to  the  pasture  fully  a  month  later  than  we  wished,  we 
were  fortunate  in  having  a  dripping  time.  There  is  now  no 
doubt  about  the  matter ;  already  is  there  such  a  crop  of  herbage 
as  was  probably  never  seen  previously  in  the  two  meadows, 
the  growth  being  quite  a  foot  in  height,  while  that  of  most  of 
the  neighbouring  tenants’  land  is  barely  3  inches  high.  It  is 
our  intention  to  continue  using  a  similar  mixture  of  manures  in 
these  meadows  every  spring,  so  as  to  afford  our  doubtful  tenants 
an  object  lesson — something  tangible.  The  pasture  is  certain 
to  improve,  sustained  fertility  always  does  that ;  the  outlay 
upon  manures  is  certain  to  be  well  repaid  this  season,  and  to 
prove  increasingly  profitable  in  years  to  come, 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Icebergs  in  large  numbers  in  the  Atlantic  have  caused  such  a  fall  in 
the  temperature  in  this  eountry,  that  not  only  has  growth  been  arrested, 
but  it  has  sustained  much  injury.  Rain,  snow,  hail,  frost  have  been  the 
chief  weather  alternations.  Potatoes  and  Asparagus  are  cut  down  to 
ground.  Broad  Bean  and  Pea  blossom  is  destroyed,  much  of  the  fruit 
crop  has  perished,  in  some  instances  even  the  unopened  Strawberry 
flowers  are  cut  off,  corn  and  grass  in  many  places  has  the  top  of  the 
crop  browned  by  frost.  Most  of  the  damage  was  done  during  the  night 
of  Saturday,  May  19th.  Rain  was  falling  at  10  p  m.,  later  on  in  the 
night  the  weather  cleared,  and  there  was  a  sharp  frost,  the  thermometer 
falling  10°  or  12°  below  freezing  point  in  some  of  the  midland  valleys. 

Among  farmers,  growers  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  market  are  the 
greatest  sufferers.  Others  may,  and  do,  talk  of  a  light  hay  crop  on  poor 
land,  but  apart  from  arrested  growth  they  have  little  to  complain  of,  and 
a  warm  dripping  June  will  set  things  right.  If  the  weather  has  been 
unkind,  seed  germination  has  gone  on,  the  latest  sowings  of  root  crops 
are  now  up,  and  are  showing  a  nice  full  plant.  Many  of  the  earlier 
crops  of  Mangold,  Kale,  and  Cabbage  are  singled.  Other  similar  work 
must  be  done  quickly  in  its  turn,  as  a  change  to  warmer  weather  will 
set  growth  off  with  a  rush,  and  much  grass  will  soon  be  ready  for  the 
mower.  Be  on  the  alert  with  horse  and  hand  hoes  as  the  weather  clears, 
and  do  the  utmost  to  keep  down  weeds.  Every  weed  is  a  robber  of 
soil  fertility,  and  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  weeds  bearing  seeds  we  are  working  for  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present. 

Some  old  layers  of  Sainfoin  and  mixed  seed  left  for  spring  feeding 
are  being  broken  up  as  the  flock  clears  the  growth.  There  is  a  useful 
limit  to  such  layers,  those  which  it  is  worth  while  to  retain  longer  than 
others  being  thickly  sown  with  a  few  of  the  stronger  growing  Grasses, 
and  which,  therefore,  do  not  become  foul.  By  our  system  of  an  annual 
application  of  manure  growth  is  well  sustained  in  them,  and  they  ar& 
profitable  for  six  years,  or  even  a  year  or  two  longer. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamden  Square,  Londok. 

Lat.51°  32' 40"  N.  ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W.:  Altitude,  lU  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  DAT. 

1  Rain, 

1894. 

May  and  June. 

1  Barometer 

1  at  32°,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  .. 

27 

29-ti6l 

46-9 

43-2 

N.B. 

53  0 

55-1 

41-8 

103-1 

37  9 

0-014 

Monday  . , 

28 

29-607 

54-7 

45  0 

W. 

51-9 

56-1 

39-3 

102-0 

35-1 

0-038 

Tuesday  . . 

29 

29-615 

49-8 

46-3 

W. 

51-5 

59-7 

39-2 

102-3 

35-9 

0-282 

Wednesday 

30 

29-750 

51-1 

47-1 

W. 

51-1 

61-6 

41-9 

109-9 

38-0 

0-198 

Thursday  . . 

31 

29-7S1 

53-1 

47-6 

W. 

5  -9 

63-1 

39-2 

llb-6 

34-0 

0-086 

Friday 

1 

29-914 

60-0 

52-3 

SE. 

51-2 

64-0 

45-7 

105-9 

49-1 

0-161 

Saturday  .. 

2 

29-708 

58-6 

55-4 

S. 

52-1 

66-0 

52-1 

112-8 

48-9 

— 

29-719 

53-5 

48-1 

51-7 

60-8 

42-7 

107-1 

38-6 

0  773 

REMARKS, 


27th. — Rain  till  4  A.M.,  and  slight  showers  in  morning  ;  some  sunshine  in  afternoon,  an<i 
rain  at  6.30  P.M. 

28th. — Generally  sunny  till  about  11  A.M. ;  generally  cloudy  after,  with  occasional  spots 
of  rain  and  slight  showers. 

29th.— Fine  and  generally  sunny  morning  :  heavy  rain  with  thunder  from  0.30  P.M.  to 

1.30  P.M. ,  sunny  again  later,  and  frequent  thunder  and  rain  from  3  P.M.  to* 

3.30  P.M.,  and  Irom  7.30  P.M.  to  9  P.M. 

30th. — Bright  sunshine  early  ;  frequently  cloudy  after  10  A.M. ;  thunder  and  storm  rains 
in  afternoon ;  fair  evening. 

31st. — Alternate  sunshine  and  showers  throughout,  with  frequent  thunder  in  afternoon, 
and  lightning  at  2  40  P  .M. 

1st.— Sunny  early  ;  generally  overcast  from  11.30  A.M. ;  spots  of  rain  about  1  P.M.,  and 
rain  at  night ;  occasional  thunder. 

2nd.— Rain  till  6  A.M. :  overcast  till  11  A.M.,  and  occasional  sunshine  after. 

A  cold  damp  week  with  frequent  thunder,  but  very  little  visible  lightning. — 
G.  J.  Symons. 
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PREPARING  AND  PACKING 
FLOWERS. 

The  packing  of  flowers  of  various  descriptions  has  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  majority  of  gardeners,  especially  in  these 
days  of  economising,  when  the  owners  of  many  private  gardens 
send  their  surplus  produce  into  the  markets.  Where  this  is  done, 
unless  a  good  system  of  packing  is  followed,  but  poor  returns  can 
be  expected  for  the  flowers  sent,  as  the  slightest  disfigurement 
affords  the  opportunity  for  rating  their  value  far  lower  than  the 
current  market  prices.  Although  such  forcible  lessons  may  not 
often  be  brought  home  to  the  consigner,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  when  such  occurs  they  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
improved  methods  of  packing.  This  is  purchasing  experience  ; 
but  it  is  better  to  prevent  such  errors  occurring. 

In  the  case  of  flowers  which  are  sent  to  town  for  the  use  of 
the  family  it  is  equally  important  that  they  arrive  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  otherwise  no  matter  how  well  they  may  have  been  grown 
they  compare  unfavourably  with  the  supplies  seen  in  nurseries  and 
florists’  shops,  and  thus  tend  to  create  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  employers.  Having,  I  think,  now  shown  the  im¬ 
portance  of  following  good  methods  of  packing  I  will  pass  on  to 
the  practical  part  of  the  work,  giving  those  hints — for  the  benefit 
of  the  inexperienced — which  I  have  found  extremely  useful  during 
many  years  of  active  practice. 

Before  dealing  with  the  actual  work  of  packing  it  is  perhaps 
necessary  to  devote  a  few  words  about  flower  boxes.  It  has  often 
occurred  to  me  that  there  is  in  many  gardens  a  very  scant  supply 
of  long  shallow  boxes  suitable  for  packing  such  flowers  as  Paeonies, 
Gladioli,  Delphiniums,  and  hosts  of  other  flowers  from  the  her¬ 
baceous  border,  which,  for  decorative  purposes,  require  to  be  cut 
with  a  good  length  of  stem.  This  is  a  decided  mistake,  as  flowers 
with  long  stems  are  always  in  demand,  and  to  have  to  unduly 
shorten  them  in  order  to  place  them  into  the  boxes  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  a  very  undesirable  proceeding.  Another  point 
to  be  considered  is  that  flowers  travel  much  better  in  large 
boxes  (provided  they  are  shallow)  than  in  smaller  ones  ;  more¬ 
over,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  considerably  less  when  the  large 
box  plan  is  adopted.  A  convenient  size  for  boxes  suitable  for 
the  above  purpose  is  3  feet  in  length,  18  inches  in  width,  and 
6  inches  in  depth.  If  the  bottom  and  sides  are  made  of  quarter- 
inch  deal,  and  the  ends  of  half-inch,  sufficient  strength  for  the 
purpose  will  be  obtained,  while  the  weight  of  box  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

For  choice  flowers  boxes  of  various  sizes  may  be  obtained  of 
local  grocers.  Those  which  have  been  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
cocoa  I  find  extremely  useful,  as  they  are  of  a  handy  size,  and  just 
deep  enough  to  hold  a  layer  of  Roses,  Carnations,  or  similar  types 
of  flowers.  Perhaps  the  only  point  to  be  urged  against  them  is 
that  they  are  rather  heavier  than  is  really  necessary.  When  a 
supply  of  these  boxes  is  obtained  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  them  in 
water  for  a  few  hours  so  that  the  conspicuously  coloured  labels 
may  be  readily  removed,  the  boxes  washed,  and  when  dry  stored 
ready  for  use. 

A  cardinal  point  to  be  attended  to  in  packing  flowers  is  to  have 
the  petals  dry,  otherwise  disfigurement  is  certain  to  follow  wherever 
they  touch  each  other.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  favour  the  plan  of 
gathering  and  packing  at  once  outdoor  flowers  when  a  heavy  dew  is 
upon  them.  When  this  is  done  they  may  certainly  arrive  at  their 
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destination  without  the  slightest  sign  of  withering,  but  instead  they 
will  usually  be  browned  and  bruised,  which  is  a  far  worse  state  of 
affairs,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  recovering  from  it. 
Whenever,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  pack  them  in  early  morn¬ 
ing  they  ought  to  be  laid  out  thinly  on  a  shelf  in  a  room  to  dry 
slightly  before  being  packed  ;  half  an  hour  is  usually  long  enough 
to  effect  the  desired  result.  In  wet  weather  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  spread  them  out  in  this  way  for  several  hours  before 
packing. 

When  flowers  have  to  be  sent  several  hundred  miles  I  find 
the  following  is  an  excellent  plan  : — Cut  in  the  evening  or  early 
morning,  and  stand  the  stems  in  water  for  a  few  hours  before 
packing,  taking  care  not  to  wet  the  petals  of  the  blooms.  This 
may  easily  be  accomplished  by  having  a  number  of  shallow 
tins  with  a  little  water  placed  in  them,  the  stems  being  stood  in 
this,  and  the  flowers  rested  upon  a  thin  strip  of  wood  placed 
across  the  top  of  the  tin,  and  each  row  of  flowers  provided  with 
a  separate  strip  of  wood.  Flowers  with  long  stems  can,  of 
course,  be  placed  in  vessels  having  a  much  greater  depth  of  water, 
and  the  dividing  strips  of  wood  will  be  unnecessary.  With 
care  in  packing — in  addition  to  the  preparation  just  described — 
ordinary  flowers  will  reach  their  destination  in  a  perfectly  fresh 
condition. 

In  packing  all  kinds  of  flowers  it  is  important  to  so  arrange 
them  that  they  do  not  shift  and  jostle  against  each  other  should 
the  box  be  turned  upside  down,  or  be  otherwise  roughly  handled. 
Close  packing  answers  the  purpose  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of 
flowers,  but  with  delicately  formed  ones  this  will  not  do,  but  means 
must  be  provided  for  holding  them  in  position,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  petals  do  not  touch  each  other.  Camellias,  Eucharis, 
Gardenias,  and  some  kinds  of  Orchids  require  this  treatment.  A 
good  method  of  carrying  it  out  is  to  select  boxes  just  deep  enough 
to  hold  the  flowers  after  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  wool  covered  with 
tissue  paper  has  been  placed  in  the  bottom.  The  flowers  can  then 
be  arranged  in  rows  across  the  box,  each  row  being  secured  by 
means  of  a  strip  of  deal  placed  over  the  stems,  and  held  in  position 
by  being  wedged  against  the  sides  of  the  box.  A  strip  of  tissue 
paper  stretched  across  the  top  of  the  box  and  hell  securely  by  the 
lid  will  keep  the  inside  of  the  box  air-tight  without  touching  the 
petals  of  the  flowers.  The  more  completely  air  is  excluded,  the 
fresher  the  flowers  will  remain. 

Callas  may  also  be  packed  in  the  same  way,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  cotton  wool  being  placed  in  the  centre  to  keep  the 
style  from  injuring  the  spathe.  Liliums  of  the  candidum  and 
longifolium  type  also  require  a  little  cotton  wool  to  be  placed 
between  the  individual  flowers  to  keep  them  from  rubbing  against 
each  other.  As  a  rule  I  like  to  pack  only  one  layer  of  Roses  in 
each  box,  but  in  the  height  of  the  season,  when  large  numbers 
have  to  be  packed,  I  use  the  large  sized  boxes  above  described,  and 
place  in  them  two  layers,  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  being  placed 
between  the  layers.  Tuberoses  travel  well  if  placed  quite  closely 
together  in  shallow  boxes,  with  a  little  damp  moss  underneath  and 
tissue  paper  on  the  top.  Carnations  of  the  “Malmaison”  and 
Victoria  types  travel  fairly  well  as  long  as  only  one  layer  is  placed 
in  each  box,  but  the  smaller  border  varieties  may  be  packed 
en  masse  in  boxes  6  inches  deep. 

Flowers,  and  especially  those  of  a  fleeting  nature,  should  be 
cut  “  young,”  that  is  before  they  have  expanded.  Many  kinds 
if  fairly  showing  their  colours  will  open  freely  in  water  after 
travelling  much  more  safely  over  a  long  journey  than  they  would 
if  left  another  day  on  the  plants.  All  gardeners  can  and  should 
make  experiments  in  this  direction  ;  many  have  done  so,  but 
not  all,  and  acquired  useful  information.  It  may  be  that  some 
have  not  felt  the  necessity,  but  all  the  same  they  will  not  err  in 
acquiring  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject,  so  that  they  may 
not  fail  when  called  upon  to  carry  out  what  is  required  of  them 
with  credit  and  success. — D.  W.  C. 
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MELON  CULTURE  IN  FRAMES. 

Melon  growing  in  frames  is  not  practised  at  the  present  time 
to  the  extent  it  was  years  ago,  inasmuch  as  houses  can  now  be  built 
and  heated  with  hot  water  without  very  great  expense.  In  the  latter 
better  Melons  can  be  produced  as  a  rule,  and  with  much  less  trouble, 
especially  where  they  are  required  early.  To  obtain  fruit  in  May 
from  plants  grown  in  frames  on  hotbeds  is  not  a  very  easy 
matter,  though  I  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  many  gardeners 
have  produced  ripe  Melons  early  in  that  month  before  houses  were 
so  numerous  as  they  are  now,  and  doubtless  there  are  persons  who 
could  give  their  experience  of  growing  them  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  in  pits  sunk  in  the  ground. 

To  obtain  satisfactory  results  hotbeds  should  be  made  for 
growing  Melons  in  frames.  The  material  must  consist  of  manure 
from  the  stables,  and  be  properly  prepared  by  turning  two  or  three 
times  to  sweeten,  all  lumps  shaken  to  pieces,  and  if  at  all  dry  apply 
water  as  the  operation  proceeds.  Prepared  in  this  manner  the  heat 
will  last  much  longer,  and  will  not  be  too  intense  at  first.  It  will 
take  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  material  is  ready 
for  making  the  bed,  the  size  of  which  must  depend  on  the  size  of 
frame  or  frames  to  be  used.  It  should  be  large  enough  to  allow 
about  9  inches  margin  all  round  the  outside  of  frame.  In  making 
the  bed  do  not  tread  the  manure,  but  beat  well  down  with  the 
back  of  the  fork.  This  will  cause  it  to  settle  even,  and  the  heat  to 
be  better  distributed.  If  early  in  the  season  the  bed  should  be  not 
less  than  4  feet  high  at  the  back  and  3  feet  6  inches  in  front ;  later 
on  when  the  weather  is  warmer  6  inches  or  a  foot  less  than  this 
will  do. 

With  care  fruit  may  be  obtained  for  at  least  three  months  ;  but 
it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  before  the  first  week  in  March,  or  much 
later  than  the  end  of  May  or  in  June.  It  takes  about  three  months 
ta  produce  ripe  fruit,  so  plants  put  out  early  in  March  will  have 
Melons  ready  in  June,  while  those  planted  at  the  later  dates  will 
perfect  crops  at  the  end  of  August  or  in  September,  though  the 
weather  will  to  some  extent  influence  this.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  from  four  to  five  weeks  before  the  time  required  for  planting, 
as  young  healthy  seedlings  do  better  than  those  that  have  been 
root-bound  for  some  time.  A  moderately  heavy  loam  is  best  suited 
for  growing  Melons,  and  nothing  ought  to  be  mixed  with  it  ;  but 
if  the  loam  be  very  close  and  heavy  one  part  in  five  of  burnt  garden 
refuse  may  be  incorporated  with  it.  This  will  not  only  render  the 
soil  porous  but  will  also  act  as  a  stimulant.  Ordinary  garden  soil 
will  do  unless  it  is  very  rich  in  humus,  this  latter  inducing  a  too 
sappy  growth.  When  the  frame  is  ready  for  the  soil,  which  will 
be  in  about  a  week  or  more  according  to  the  heat  in  the  bed,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  procure  some  fresh  turves  and  lay  them  grass  side 
downwards  on  the  manure,  putting  the  soil  on  these.  The  turves 
will  prevent  the  roots  being  burnt  should  the  bed  be  very  hot. 
Sometimes  the  heat  will  remain  too  strong  for  a  long  time  and 
cause  a  delay  of  planting.  If  such  occurs  make  some  holes  in  the 
sides  of  the  bed,  which  will  soon  reduce  the  heat ;  these  ought  to 
be  filled  immediately  the  temperature  ranges  from  80°  to  90°.  Put 
in  about  one-third  of  the  soil,  laying  it  in  a  ridge  along  the  centre 
of  the  frame  ;  the  rest  may  be  added  by  degrees,  the  last  addition 
being  made  just  after  the  fruits  are  set  ;  but  exercise  care  in 
putting  soil  in  the  frame  at  this  time,  for  should  the  stems 
of  the  plants  be  twisted  or  damaged  in  any  way  it  may  cause 
canker. 

Keep  the  plants  well  up  so  that  the  water,  when  it  is  applied, 
may  have  a  tendency  to  drain  away  from  the  stems.  The  latter 
will  also  receive  more  light,  consequently  will  be  hardier.  Two 
plants  can  be  placed  in  each  light  close  together,  one  trained  to 
the  back,  the  other  to  the  front  of  the  frame.  These  need  not 
be  stopped  until  they  reach  to  within  9  inches  or  a  foot  of  the 
frame.  Another,  and,  in  my  opinion  a  better  plan,  is  to  place  one 
plant  in  each  light.  Pinch  the  point  out  when  it  has  made  four 
leaves,  and  this  will  result  in  four  growths  being  made,  which 
may  be  trained  to  each  corner,  and  stopped  as  advised  for  the 
others.  The  laterals  that  push  from  these  should  bear  both 
staminate  and  pistillate  blooms.  Sometimes  the  latter  may  be 
absent,  and  if  so  these  laterals  must  be  stopped  at  one  leaf.  The 
secondary  growths  will  then  invariably  give  fruit-bearing  blooms. 
This  rule  also  holds  good  when  a  lateral  takes  the  lead  of  others. 
As  many  pistillate  flowers  as  possible  should  be  open  at  once, 
30  that  they  may  all  be  fertilised  about  the  same  time.  By  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  above  rule  this  can  generally  be  accomplished.  When 
t  VO  or  three  fruits  set  and  commence  swelling  prematurely,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  induce  the  remainder  of  the  crop  to  finish.  A  dry 
and  brisk  atmosphere  should  be  maintained  when  the  plants  are  in 
flower.  Look  over  the  blooms  about  noon  each  day,  and  fertilise 
until  sufficient  are  set.  The  number  will  depend  on  for  what 
purpose  the  fruit  may  be  wanted.  As  a  rule  medium-sized  Melons 


are  preferable  to  large  ones  for  ordinary  purposes,  so  that  six  or 
seven  will  be  a  fair  crop  for  each  plant  to  carry,  and  about  four 
if  larger  fruit  is  required. 

When  the  fruits  have  set,  all  blooms  should  be  picked  off  and 
no  more  allowed  to  open.  Attend  to  the  plants  as  regards  stopping, 
which  is  a  very  important  point  in  growing  Melons  in  frames. 
Laterals  bearing  fruit  ought  to  be  stopped  at  one  or  two  leaves 
beyond  the  fruit,  and  succeeding  growths  at  one  leaf,  unless  any 
part  of  the  frame  is  bare,  when  a  lateral  may  be  allowed  to  extend 
a  few  leaves  before  being  stopped.  Pinching  should  always  be 
done  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  its  forma¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  a  large  number  of  long  growths  to 
be  made,  and  then  to  cut  these  all  away  at  one  time  ;  in  fact,  a 
knife  should  never  be  used.  If  from  pressure  of  other  work, 
however,  the  plants  are  neglected,  thin  them  out  by  degrees,  and 
choose  if  possible  a  bright  sunny  day.  The  great  thing  to  be 
aimed  at  is  to  have  the  frame  full  of  good  sized  robust  leaves, 
but  no  more  than  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun.  A  number 
of  weak  growths  will  often  issue  from  the  base,  but  rub  these 
off,  and  do  not  allow  the  stem  to  be  much  shaded  by  the  main 
leaves  ;  this  will  act  as  a  preventive  of  canker.  Should  the 
plants  become  infested  with  insects  or  the  foliage  damaged  in  any 
way,  new  growth  must  then  be  encouraged.  Close  stopping  must 
not  be  resorted  to  when  the  fruits  are  ripening,  or  it  will  cause 
them  to  split.  Immediately  the  fruits  commence  to  swell  each 
one  ought  to  be  laid  on  their  ends  on  a  piece  of  slate,  inverted 
saucer,  or  flower  pot  to  keep  them  clean. 

The  temperature  should  be  65°  at  night  ;  5°  lower  than  this 
will  not  do  much  harm,  but  it  must  not  go  below  60°.  The  day 
temperature  ought  to  Ije  70°,  and  with  sun  heat  from  80°  to  90°, 
with  free  ventilation.  The  frame  will  have  to  be  covered  with 
single  or  double  mats  at  night,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
until  the  second  week  in  June,  when  they  can  generally  be 
dispensed  with.  The  necessary  heat  cannot  be  maintained  without 
placing  a  lining  round  the  frame  ;  this  may  be  about  2  feet  in 
width  at  the  bottom,  6  inches  less  at  top,  and  should  reach  to  the 
top  of  the  frame.  It  need  not  be  put  up  all  at  once,  but  by 
degrees,  making  it  at  the  back  first,  and  at  the  ends  and  front  as 
required  When  the  lining  is  made  the  bed  must  be  cut  down 
even  with  the  frame,  or  nearly  so,  mixing  the  material  with  that 
used  for  making  the  lining.  Let  out  the  hot  steam  from  this  if 
any  goes  in  the  frame,  or  it  may  injure  the  plants.  Some  moist 
sifted  soil  laid  along  the  inside  of  frame  will  keep  the  steam  out¬ 
side.  In  covering  the  mats  ought  not  to  hang  over  the  lining,  for 
this  will  enclose  the  steam,  but  should  be  turned  back,  and  a  board 
laid  along  to  keep  them  in  position. 

Melons  require  copious  supplies  of  water,  especially  during  hot 
weather,  using  it  at  a  temperature  of  70°  or  80°.  If  allowed  to 
become  dry  at  the  roots  red  spider  will  soon  appear.  Though 
abundance  of  water  is  required,  the  plants  must  not  be  damped 
every  day,  the  same  as  a  Cucumber  ;  in  fact,  when  the  frame  is 
full  of  foliage  syringing  ought  not  to  be  done,  unless  in  very  hot 
weather,  when  a  fine  sprinkling  may  be  given  occasionally  at  closing 
time.  A  close  and  moist  atmosphere  makes  the  leaves  thin  in 
texture,  and  very  susceptible  to  injury.  Water  will  be  required 
once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to  the  weather.  Choose  a  fine 
bright  day  for  watering,  and  as  early  in  the  afternoon  as  possible, 
to  be  safe  from  the  sun,  so  that  air  may  be  left  on  to  allow  the 
foliage  to  dry  before  closing  the  frame.  In  hot  weather  a  little 
ventilation  may  be  left  on  all  night.  Too  much  water  must  not 
be  given  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  but  enough  to  keep  the 
foliage  fresh  and  green.  It  should  not  be  applied  nearer  the  stem 
than  6  or  8  inches,  or  canker  may  occur. 

There  are  several  causes  of  canker,  some  of  which  have  been 
mentioned.  Cold  water  applied  to  the  roots,  and  a  too  low  and 
moist  atmosphere  also  favour  it.  During  a  spell  of  cold  sunless 
weather  the  plants  should  be  kept  rather  dry.  The  stem  may 
become  wet  through  drip  ;  but  this  can  be  prevented  by  putting  a 
square  of  glass  over  it,  elevated  by  a  stick  at  each  corner.  Should 
canker  appear,  lime  is  a  good  thing  to  rub  on  the  affected  part  and 
to  lay  round  the  collar,  but  when  this  becomes  damp  it  must  be 
replaced  by  fresh.  Portland  cement  is  also  useful  for  the  same 
purpose.  I  have  found  this  better  than  lime  in  some  cases.  The 
fruit  will  require  examining  occasionally,  for  the  under  side  may  be 
damp  and  soft,  and  should  be  laid  on  one  side  to  dry.  Sometimes 
woodlice  give  trouble  when  the  fruits  are  ripening  by  eating  boles 
in  them,  especially  on  the  under  side  ;  traps  must  be  laid  to  catch 
the  pest,  or  a  toad  can  be  put  in  the  frame.  If  a  fruit  is  inclined 
to  crack  round  the  stem  before  it  is  ripe  enough  for  cutting,  the 
lateral  which  bears  it  should  be  cut  half  way  through  to  check  the 
flow  of  sap.  Melons  are  better  cut  a  few  days  before  being  used. 
If  the  plants  are  clean  and  healthy,  when  the  fruits  are  nearly  full 
grown,  a  few  growths  may  be  allowed  to  extend  from  near  the 
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centre  of  frame,  and  when  the  crop  is  cut  the  old  parts  can  be 
removed,  the  young  growths  being  encouraged.  These  will  flower 
and  set  very  freely,  and  by  proper  attention  to  stopping  and 
watering  a  second  crop  of  fruit  may  be  obtained. — J.  S.  Upex. 


This  Orchid,  represented  in  the  illustration  (fig.  76),  is  not  so 
extensively  grown  as  are  some  kinds,  but  it  is  worthy  of  greater 
attention  than  is  usually  given  it.  The  colouring  of  the  bloom  is 
exceedingly  peculiar.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish,  the  lip 
white  or  yellow  tinted.  It  was  received  from  the  Cordilleras  some 
years  ago,  and  as  a  rule  can  only  be  found  in  collections  of  Orchidic 
curiosities. 

Nigro-hirsute  Dendrobiums. 

These  species  of  Dendrobium,  the  stems  of  which  are  covered 
with  minute  black  hairs,  are  quite  a  distinct  section  of  the  genus. 
They  are  all  attractive  and  beautiful  plants.  Though  not  so  easily 
managed  as  most  of  the  other  kinds,  they  can  with  care  be  induced 
to  grow  and  flower  for  a  number  of  years,  providing  healthy  plants 
are  procured  in  the  first  instance. 

Probably  the  best  known  of  this  section  is  D.  formosum.  This 
species  when  imported  can  be  easily  established  on  teak,  birch,  or 
other  hardwood  blocks.  Newly  sawn  oak  is  unsuitable  for  Orchids. 
After  one  set  of  pseudo-bulbs  has  been  made  the  bare  block  treat¬ 
ment  is,  however,  too  poor  for  this  species,  and  something  in  the 
way  of  compost  must  be  given,  either  by  dressing  the  blocks  with 
sphagnum  or  by  inserting  them  entire  into  hanging  baskets.  Rafts 
are  also  very  suitable  if  lightly  dressed  with  moss,  and  preferable 
to  baskets  because  of  the  free  exposure  of  the  roots  to  air. 
D.  formosum  delights  in  a  hot  and  very  moist  atmosphere  while 
making  its  growth,  and  should  never  be  quite  dry  at  any  time. 
Although  most  of  the  nigro-hirsute  species  are  naturally  deciduous, 
the  blossoms  are  always  finer  under  cultivation  from  bulbs  that 
have  retained  their  foliage  through  the  winter. 

D.  infundibulum  is  a  very  elegant  species  when  well  cultivated, 
requiring  less  heat  than  D.  formosum.  It  is  most  satisfactory 
when  grown  in  small  pots  in  a  temperature  such  as  suits  the 
warmer  section  of  Odontoglossum,  or  rather  cooler  than  the 
Cattleya  house.  D.  Jamesianum  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of 
D.  infundibulum,  but  is  a  little  different  in  habit.  The  lip  is  also 
marked  with  orange  red  instead  of  yellow  as  in  the  latter,  but  the 
culture  is  in  every  way  similar. 

D.  draconis  is  another  superb  species  requiring  tropical  treat¬ 
ment  while  growing.  It  is  more  easily  grown  than  D.  formosum, 
and  unlike  that  species  requires  a  good  season  of  rest  in  a 
cooler  house.  Very  little  water  is  required  from  November 
until  March,  but  the  somewhat  slender  pseudo-bulbs  most  not 
be  allowed  to  shrivel. 

D.  Lowi  is  a  kind  seldom  seen,  but  very  distinct  and  pretty. 
The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  with  crimson  lines  on  the  lip.  I  have 
grown  this  species  on  a  block  in  an  Eist  Indian  house,  but 
although  it  flowered  freely  every  year  the  growths  made  were 
never  so  good  as  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  that  were  on  the  plant  when 
imported.  Cool  treatment  has  been  recommended  for  this  species, 
but  as  I  have  never  tried  it  I  cannot  say  whether  it  would  be 
successful  or  not.  If  any  readers  of  the  Journal  of  HorUculture 
have  tried  this  plant  in  a  cool  house,  it  would  be  interesting  if  they 
would  record  their  experience  with  it. 

All  the  nigro-hirsute  Dendrobiums  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  yellow  thrip.  This  pest  must  be  kept  under  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  attained,  for  no  plant  can  continue  in  health 
with  the  constant  drain  upon  its  resources  which  the  presence  of 
these  and  other  insects  entails. 

Brassias. 

Orchids  that  produce  bright  showy  fl  jwers  are  the  most  likely 
to  become  popular,  and  the  absence  of  bright  colours  probably 
accounts  for  the  unpopularity  of  Brassias.  These  Orchids,  never¬ 
theless,  have  many  good  points,  'i  hey  last  a  long  while  in  bloom, 
are  easily  grown,  and  produce  their  flowers  very  freely.  These 
latter  are  also  very  quaint  in  appearance,  and  considering  the  habit 
cf  the  plants,  are  of  comparatively  large  size.  The  cultural 
requirements  of  Brassias  are  of  the  simplest  and  most  ordinary 
desciiptioD.  Grown  in  an  inttrmodiate  temperature  with  peat  and 


sphagnum  for  a  rooting  medium,  abundance  of  water  while  growing, 
and  a  decided  period  of  rest,  they  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  to  anyone  who  gives  them  a  trial. 

B.  antherotes  is  a  fine  species,  possibly  the  best  in  the  genus. 
The  healthy  vigorous  spikes  bear  a  large  number  of  flowers.  The 
sepals  are  long,  slightly  twisted,  yellow.  The  petals  are  shorter, 
similar  in  colour,  but  with  a  dark  brown  blotch  at  the  base.  The 
lip  is  yellow  with  chocolate  markings.  Each  flower  is  upwards  of 
6  inches  across.  Brassias  Giroudeana,  Lanceana,  and  Lawrenceana  are 
all  very  much  alike.  The  flowers  are  a  pale  greenish  tinge  at  first, 
deepening  in  colour  with  age  to  golden  yellow  spotted  and  barred 
with  brown.  They  usually  flower  in  order  as  named.  In  B.  macu- 
lata  the  sepals  and  petals  are  more  equal  in  length.  The  lip  is 
large  and  prominent  with  purple  streaks  and  spots. 

B.  verrucosa  is  a  distinct  and  attractive  species,  which  does  well 
in  a  cool  house.  The  flowers  are  greenish  white,  the  lip  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  the  singular  warty  protuberances  that 


FIG.  76.— LYCASTE  COBTATA. 


are  thickly  produced  upon  it.  A  very  fine  variety  of  this  plant  and 
B.  Wraysi  were  in  good  condition  lecently  at  Mr.  W.  Bull’s 
exhibition  of  Orchids. 

Burlingtonias. 

Though  by  no  means  difficult  to  grow,  Burlingtonias  are  not 
always  seen  in  as  good  condition  as  is  desirable.  A  frequent  cause 
of  failure  is  potting  the  plants  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  moss,  such 
as  used  for  pseudo-bulbous  Orchids  generally.  They  are  also  often 
kept  too  dry  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  both  during  the 
growing  season  and  in  the  winter.  Frequently,  too,  white  scale 
robs  the  plants  of  their  strength. 

With  such  species  as  B.  decora,  which  produces  its  bulbs  at 
some  distance  from  each  other  upon  the  rhizome,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
allow  them  to  ramble  away  year  after  year,  getting  farther  and 
farther  from  the  compost.  Burlingtonias  require  a  r  oting  medium 
similar  to  that  used  for  di^‘tichous-leav€d  Orchids,  viz.,  a  layer  of 
sphagnum  over,  thorough  and  effective  drainage,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  potsherd  or  charcoal  mixed  with  the  layers  of  moss.  They  all 
thrive  in  baskets  or  shallow  pans  suspended  from  the  roof  in  the 
Cattleya  house.  When  newly  imported  B.  decora  and  its  varieties 
should  be  placed  in  pans  filled  with  crocks,  no  moss  being  given  at 
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first.  After  one  set  of  pseudo-bulbs  have  been  made  fill  up  with 
moss  and  charcoal  to  the  usual  convex  mound.  The  rhizome 
should  then  be  notched  half  way  through  between  each  bulb,  and 
these  disposed  equally  all  over  the  surface  by  tying  or  pegging 
down.  Nearly  every  pseudo-bulb  will  start,  and  neat  well  furnished 
specimens  will  quickly  be  obtained.  Light  surfacings  of  moss 
should  be  given  yearly  ;  any  pseudo-bulbs  that  are  spent  must  be 
removed,  and  their  places  filled  by  pegging  down  the  last  year’s 
growth. 

B.  Candida  and  B.  fragrans  are  more  compact  in  their  growth, 
and  do  not  need  this  special  treatment  ;  but  it  is  important  that 
each  year’s  roots  have  fresh  material  to  run  in,  and  that  no  decay¬ 
ing  substance  is  allowed  to  remain  about  them.  Directly  after 
flowering  is  the  most  suitable  time  for  repotting  or  surface 
dressing. 

As  before  hinted,  Burlingtonias  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  white  scale.  This  must  be  kept  in  check  by  frequent  spongings, 
the  sheathy  bases  of  the  leaves  being  carefully  examined  and 
cleaned,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  tearing  or  puncture. — 
H.  R.  Richards. 


FLORAL  FACTS  AND  FANCIES.— 2. 

During  a  large  portion  of  the  history  of  civilised  man  the 
flower  garden  has  not  only  been  to  him  a  source  of  recreation  and  re¬ 
freshment,  it  has  been  closely  associated  with  most  of  the  memorable 
events  in  his  public  and  domestic  life.  From  the  records  of  distant 
ages  we  find  that  flowers  figured  at  the  celebration  of  religious 
festivals,  victories,  and  games,  as  well  as  at  the  social  events  of 
family  reunions,  marriages,  and  funerals ;  they  were  employed  to 
express  reverence,  grandeur,  love,  joy,  or  grief.  Wild  flowers  from 
woods  and  fields  were  no  doubt  first  used,  but  when  a  taste  for 
horticulture  developed  showy  and  fragrant  plants  were  cultivated, 
not  merely  to  adorn  the  garden  ;  they  yielded  besides  a  supply  of 
flowers  that  had  a  symbolic  meaning.  Both  easterns  and  westerns 
believed  that  most  flowers,  and  leaves  too,  had  a  language ;  floral 
decoration,  therefore,  with  suitable  species  answered  the  same 
purpose  as  putting  op  inscriptions.  Hence  places  were  lavishly 
adorned,  and  crowns  or  garlands  worn  ;  though  amongst  some 
nations  there  existed  an  idea  that  wearing  flowers  implied 
effeminacy,  and  was  a  fashion  befitting  women,  not  men. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  also  believed  long  ago  that  if  a  woman 
put  together  a  bouquet,  this  indicated  she  was  in  love.  “  The 
wreathing  garland  in  a  woman  is  the  usual  symptom  of  a  lovesick 
mind,”  a  poet  has  said.  Something  in  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
flowers  seemed  to  link  them  to  what  we  used  to  call  the  “  softer 
sex,”  hence  the  feminine  appellations  given  in  former  times  to 
many  species.  But  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  name  of  the 
nymph  Amaryllis  ought  not  to  have  been  conferred  upon  a  tribe  of 
plants  which  are  notable  for  qualities  that  we  would  not  wish  to  believe 
womanly.  Since  the  Amaryllids,  as  an  order,  are  deceptive  species, 
beauty  is  frequently  displayed  in  their  flowers,  while  a  dangerous 
poison  may  lurk  within  stem  or  bulb.  Some  persons  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  handsome  A.  lutea  is  the  Lily  of  Scripture,  but 
probably  that  is  the  scarlet  Martagon  Lily,  which  delights  in  the 
Syrian  valleys,  though  also  found  about  mountains.  Very  regal, 
however,  is  the  former  with  its  golden  blooms  ;  common  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  it  is  often  planted  upon  graves  as  a  token  of  the  love 
of  survivors.  The  showiness  observable  in  the  genus  Amaryllis 
has  made  them,  symbolically,  the  representatives  of  “vanity.” 
Quite  a  contrast  to  these  is  the  lowly  Snowdrop,  “  herald  of  the 
flowers,”  says  Westwood,  which  comes  forth  bravely  holding  its 
white  flag  of  truce,  and  entreating  stern  winter  to  free  its 
many  brethren  from  their  long  imprisonment.  Its  familiar  name 
points  us  to  the  old  legend,  that,  when  Eve  was  grieving  at  the  first 
snowstorm,  an  angel  assured  her  the  spring  would  come  again,  and 
as  a  token,  taking  some  of  the  snowfla’Kes  he  transformed  them 
into  this  flower.  Hence  the  Snowdrop  may  mean  both  “  consola¬ 
tion.”  and  “  hope.” 

Like  many  of  its  relatives,  it  has  acrid  qualities  in  its  roots  ; 
so  too  has  the  Daffodil  or  Lent  Lily,  so-called,  but  properly  a 
Narcissus.  There  is  a  quaintness  about  its  longer  English  name 
of  Daffodowndilly,  which  is  allusive  to  its  sometimes  covering 
dells  as  a  wild  flower.  One  poet,  Herrick,  regarded  the  golden 
Daffodils  pensively,  seeing  in  them  a  comparison  to  the  brevity  of 
human  life  : — 

“  We  have  short  time  to  stay  like  you, 

We  have  as  short  a  spring.” 

Jean  Inglelow  speaks  of  it,  but  not  in  terms  of  praise  ;  it  is  a  plant 
of  evil  omen,  though  by  some  of  the  writers  on  plant  meanings  the 
species  is  taken  to  imply  “regard.”  The  Narcissuses,  we  re¬ 
member,  are  named  from  the  crazy  youth  of  classic  story  who 
gazed  upon  his  own  image  in  the  stream  till  his  excessive  admira¬ 


tion  of  his  shadow  ended  his  life.  When  the  nymphs  mourned 
for  him,  and  sought  his  body,  they  could  only  discover  this  floral 
memorial  of  him,  the  Narcissus,  seemingly  the  N.  poeticus,  with 
its  white  petals  and  yellow  nectary.  But  some  have  fancied  that 
the  Narcissus  of  the  ancients  was  a  purplish  flower,  not  this  poet’s 
Narcissus,  which,  however,  is  likely  to  continue  a  symbol  of 
“  egotism.” 

That  quality,  or  self-conceit,  might  be  supposed  to  characterise 
the  majority  of  our  showy  garden  Tulips.  Many-hued,  their  name 
is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  turban-like  appearance  of  the 
flowers.  Special  significance,  however,  is  attached  to  some  kinds, 
for  a  red  Tulip  bears  the  same  meaning  as  do  other  flowers  of  that 
colour.  Its  resemblance  to  a  blush  symbolises  “  love  declared,”  but 
it  is  not  so  obvious  why  a  striped  Tulip  should  remind  us  of 
“  beautiful  eyes,”  and  “  hopeless  love”  might  be  expressed,  it  seems, 
by  banding  to  anyone  a  yellow  Tulip.  Yet  another  meaning  is 
said  to  belong  to  the  whole  Tulip  tribe  by  some  authors.  They  are 
flowers  that  represent  fame,  because  their  size  and  brilliancy  make 
them  conspicuous ;  their  beauty  is  not  hidden  or  concealed  like  that 
of  some  species.  I  should  have  noted,  when  referring  to  the 
Fritillarias,  that  one  variety,  the  Crown  Imperial  Lily,  passes  for 
an  emblem  of  majesty  or  power,  rightly  enough,  and  “  persecution” 
is  another  symbolic  meaning  given  to  the  spotted  varieties.  The 
Gladiolus  is  a  flower  that  may  be  considered  as  particularly 
suitable  for  the  decoration  of  members  of  our  Volunteer  Fo.  ces, 
since  it  signifies  that  one  is  “  fore-armed  against  all  foes.” 

We  always  welcome  the  Crocus  (so  too  does  our  enemy  the 
sparrow)  a  harbinger  of  spring,  its  name  expressing  the  general 
colour  of  the  tribe.  Its  apparent  courage  in  braving  the  rough 
winds  of  March  has  made  it  an  example  of  “  cheerfulness,”  also, 
according  to  some,  of  “  youthful  gladness  ;  ”  and  the  early  purple 
variety  suggests  “  hope  ”  of  successive  flowers  as  the  season 
progresses.  To  the  Saffron  Crocus  much  more  importance  was 
given  by  our  ancestors  as  a  garden  plant  than  it  receives  in  the 
present  day,  our  Saffron  supplies  coming  chiefly  from  abroad. 
Formerly  Saffron  was  valued  not  only  medicinally,  and  as  a  dye,  but 
also  employed  in  household  cookery,  so  that  it  had  a  recognised 
place  amongst  garden  plants,  being  both  ornamental  and  useful. 
A  memory  of  it  lingers  even  in  central  London,  where  Saffron 
Hill,  near  Holborn,  is  named  from  the  crops  of  the  plant  which  at 
one  time  grew  upon  a  spot  when  it  was  part  of  the  garden  of  old  Ely 
House.  Though  there  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  symbolic 
meaning  of  this  historic  plant,  which  has  its  name  from  the  Arabic, 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  warning,  “Be  not  too  trust¬ 
ful,”  was  thought  to  be  conveyed  by  its  flowers.  Our  garden  Aloes 
are  representatives  of  Oriental  plants  of  aromatic  nature,  largely 
used  at  one  time  by  the  ancients  in  embalming,  and  at  funerals, 
hence  the  plant  represents  “  superstition,”  also  “  grief,”  ’tis  said. 

Conspicuous  in  many  lands  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  or  beside 
the  sea,  are  the  Arums,  our  beautiful  white  species  being  commonly 
called  the  Nile  Lily,  though  really  of  another  family.  In  flower 
language  they  represent  “ardour,”  or  “enthusiasm,”  appropriately 
perhaps.  Curious  and  numerous  are  the  names  given  to  our  native 
A.  maculatnm,  a  plant  which  it  is  needful  to  caution  children 
against,  for  the  scarlet  berries  are  apt  to  attract  during  summer. 
Wake  Robin,  Cuckoo  Pint,  Lords  and  Ladies,  Parson  in  the  Pulpit, 
are  familiar  to  us  as  appellations,  the  last  of  these  reminding  us  of 
the  time  when  all  preachers  were  enclosed  in  a  box,  with  sounding 
board  overhead.  But  the  point  may  be  doubtful,  whether  the 
purplish  soikes  are  the  lords  or  the  yellow  and  green  ones. — 

j.  R.  s.  c: 


THE  NUTRITION  OF  ROOTS. 

I  AM  sorry  if  I  have  run  off  the  rails  in  this  matter.  I  have 
now  re-read  Mr.  Raillem’s  original  communication  (page  388). 
The  point  appears  to  be  whether  plants  take  in  their  food  in  the 
form  of  water  or  as  vapour.  Mr.  Raillem  seems  to  infer  that  it  is 
not  exactly  either,  for  he  speaks  of  “  vapour  moisture,  which  has 
not  yet  passed  into  actual  vapour  in  the  air.”  Now,  as  far  as  I 
know,  water  exists  only  in  two  forms — water  and  vapour.  Water 
will  hold  in  solution  all  the  matters  that  go  to  form  plant  food, 
vapour  will  not  hold  any  of  them.  The  conclusion  is  obvious. — 
D.  Gilmour.  _ 


Being  pleased  with  the  article  by  “  W.  R.  Raillem  ”  (page  388), 
and  as  I  had  been  cogitating  on  the  same  subject  of  late,  I  give  my 
opinion  for  what  it  is  worth.  Some  plants  other  than  aquatics 
grow  in  water  and  in  boggy  places.  Some  of  these  marsh  plants, 
too,  thrive  in  a  dry  soil,  and  others  prefer  the  banks  of  a  stream, 
where  the  roots  dip  in  the  water.  I  cannot  classify  the  above,  but 
it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  know  such  things.  Some  plants 
subsist  wholly  in  the  air  attached  to  others,  although  not  strictly 
speaking  parasitic. 
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Plants  generally  cultivated  appear  to  imbibe  moisture  by  their 
leaves  from  the  atmosphere,  both  in  a  gaseous  form  and  when  it  is 
condensed  upon  the  foliage.  We  see  this  frequently  when  leaves 
are  wilted  ;  they  become  erect  and  heavier  when  the  atmosphere 
is  in  a  proper  condition,  although  no  water  is  applied  to  the  roots. 
On  the  other  hand,  plants  take  up  much  water  by  the  roots,  which 
is  apparent  when  we  give  them  a  “  drink  ”  before  planting,  the 
water  is  diminished,  and  the  plants  are  heavier.  For  many  years 
I  have  practised  allowing  plants  to  wilt,  then  put  them  in  water 
till  they  are  revived.  This  plan  is  better  than  saturating  and 
cooling  the  soil,  and  are  adapted  to  stand  drought  afterwards,  and 
consequently  thrive  better. 

While  plants  take  up  water  readily  in  the  above  and  other 
formSj  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  roots  of  plants  feed  readily 
upon  evaporated  moisture  arrested  in  its  escape  from  the  earth  by 
intervening  matter  likely  to  hold  condensed  moisture,  as  drinking 
troughs.  We  see  rootlets  clasping  solids  in  the  earth,  I  believe  for 
no  other  purpose  than  for  water  condensed  on  them. 

On  the  above  principle  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that 
vinery  and  orchard  house  borders  should  be  specially  constructed 
so  as  to  assist  Nature  ;  with  less  heat  above  ground  and  more 
beneath,  thus  economising  fuel,  better  results  would  accrue.  My 
plan  is  to  erect  the  vinery  on  a  proper  site,  to  allow  a  deep  drain 
to  take  away  all  stagnant  water.  Above  that,  at  intervals  of 
3  feet,  I  place  aerating  pipes  communicating  with  the  air  at  both 
ends,  then  one  or  more  steam  pipes  near  the  bottom  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  border,  which,  by  the  way,  should  be  free  from 
surface  water  flowing  on  to  it.  At  the  lower  end  there  should  be  a 
cement  tank,  so  placed  as  to  collect  all  water  which  passes  through 
the  border,  but  nothing  more,  that  water  to  be  used  for  applying 
to  the  border,  as  it  contains  soluble  ingredients  necessary  for  plant 
life.  A  pigeon-holed  wall  built  round  the  border  underneath  the 
soil  will  nearly  complete  my  ideal  Vine  border. — W.  T. 


IVY-LEAF  PELARGONIUMS. 

A  WONDERFUL  improvement  has  been  effected  in  these  charming 
flowers  during  the  last  fdw  years,  and  they  have  now  become  such 
general  favourites  that  but  little  need  be  said  in  their  praise.  They 
continue  to  bloom  freely  throughout  the  whole  of  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  and  the  display  produced  by  them  in  the  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory  will  amply  repay  for  the  necessary  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  their  cultivation.  In  addition  to  their  good  qualities 
before  mentioned,  I  think  this  section  of  Pelargoniums  owes  its  increasing 
popularity  in  a  very  large  extent  to  the  ready  manner  in  which  it 
adapts  itself  to  the  variety  of  positions  in  which  it  may  be  grown.  For 
draping  wall  and  pillars,  training  over  balloon  trellises,  or  cultivating 
in  hanging  baskets  they  are  invaluable.  They  are  also  equally  useful  for 
planting  in  window  boxes,  terrace  vases,  or,  indeed,  any  other  position 
fancy  may  suggest.  It  is  very  essential  that  they  should  derive  as  much 
benefit  from  the  sun  as  possible,  for  if  placed  in  too  shady  a  place  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  obtain  that  firm  short-jointed  growth  so  necessary 
to  induce  the  plants  to  flower  freely,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  it  is, 
practically  speaking,  useless  to  expect  satisfactory  results. 

In  this  article,  however,  I  wish  more  particularly  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  to  the  utility  of 
Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums  as  wall  plants.  When  well  grown  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  they  will  successfully  vie  with  any  other  cool  house 
climber  in  cultivation.  I  have  a  plant  of  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner 
growing  on  the  wall  of  the  greenhouse,  and  the  display  produced  by  it 
at  the  present  time  evokes  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  It  covers  a 
space  of  9  feet  by  6  feet,  and  is  carrying  upwards  of  250  trusses  of 
bloom.  Although  these  plants  are  not  as  a  rule  very  fastidious  as  regards 
the  treatment  and  nature  of  soil,  I  find  it  is  much  the  best  plan  when 
planting  them  out  to  bestow  a  little  more  than  ordinary  care  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  border  for  their  reception.  My  method  of  cultivation  is  as 
follows.  Having  selected  the  position  where  I  intend  to  plant,  I  next 
remore  all  the  old  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  18  inches  and  about  2  feet  in 
width,  after  which  some  slates  or  boards  are  placed  around  the  sides  of 
the  hole  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  roots  in  the  space  allotted  to 
them.  Upon  this  item  to  a  very  large  extent  hangs  the  future  success 
or  failure  of  the  undertaking.  Where  practicable  I  would  strongly 
recommend  slates  to  be  used,  for  not  only  do  they  last  a  greater  length 
of  time,  but  they  are  not  so  likely  to  breed  fungus  as  is  the  case  when 
boards  are  employed.  The  next  thing  to  claim  attention  is  the  drainage. 
This  may  easily  be  effected  by  placing  a  quantity  of  clinkers  or  old 
brick  rubble  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  covering  them  with  a  layer  of 
long  straw. 

After  the  foregoing  instructions  have  been  properly  carried  out, 
prepare  the  soil.  This  should  consist  of  fibry  loam  two  parts,  leaf 
soil  one  part,  one  part  burnt  earth,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand, 
and  a  fair  addition  of  charcoal,  the  latter  being  indispensable  in 
keeping  the  mixture  in  an  open  and  wholesome  condition.  Having  well 
mixed  the  different  ingredients  together,  the  hole  should  be  about 
three  parts  filled,  leaving  room  to  top-dress  at  a  later  period.  The  plant 
ought  then  to  be  planted,  spreading  the  roots  evenly  and  regularly  over 


the  soil,  which  make  tolerably  firm  afterwards,  giving  a  good  watering 
to  settle  the  compost  well  about  the  roots. 

Where  the  foregoing  instructions  are  properly  carried  out,  and  the 
plants  are  attended  to  say  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  tying  and 
regulating  the  growths,  I  am  confident  that  the  result  will  be  one  of 
great  satisfaction. — Geo.  Parrant. 


Rose  Show  Fixtures  in  1894. 

June  20th  (Wednesday). — Isle  of  Wight  (Shanklin). 

„  26th  (Tuesday) — Westminster  (R.H.S.). 

„  27th  (Wednesday). — Windsor  (N  R.S.)  and  Richmond  (Surrey). 

„  28th  (Thursday). — Canterbury,  Eltham,  and  Sutton. 

„  30th  (Saturday). — Sittingbourne  and  Brockham. 

July  3rd  (Tuesday). — Farningham,  Bagshot,  and  Diss. 

„  4th  (Wednesday). — Croydon,  Reigate,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Ealing, 

and  Ipswich. 

„  5th  (Thursday). — Hereford  and  Norwich. 

„  7th  (Saturday).— Crystal  Palace  (N.R.S.). 

„  10th  (Tuesday). — Gloucester  and  WoWerhampton,* 

„  11th  (Wednesday).— Hitchin  and  King’s  Lynn, 

,,  12th  (Thursday). — Rath.  TTarleston,  Woodbridge,  and  Worksop. 

„  14th  (Saturday). — New  Brighton. 

„  17th  (Tuesday). — Helensburgh. 

„  19th  (Thursday). — •Halifax  (N.R  S.).,  Halesworth,  and  Trentham. 

„  2l8t  (Saturday). — Manchester. 

„  24th  (Tuesday). — Tibshelf. 

„  26th  (Thursday). — Southwell. 

„  28th  (Saturday). — Bedale. 

Aug.  1st  (Wednesday). — Chesterfield. 

A  Show  lasting  three  days. 

Any  date  of  Rose  shows,  or  of  other  horticultural  exhibitions  where 
Roses  form  a  leading  feature,  not  named  above,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
as  soon  as  fixed,  for  insertion  in  future  lists.  —  Edward  Mawley, 
Jtoseianli,  BerUhamsted.  Herts. 

National  Rose  Society. 

The  Dean  of  Rochester,  President  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
writes  me  as  follows: — “I  have  heard  from  Sir  John  Cowell  that  the 
members  of  the  National  Rose  Society  will  be  permitted  to  see  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore  on  the  27th  inst.  by  command  of  the 
Queen.”  The  thanks  of  the  members  of  our  Society  are  due  to  the 
President  for  his  influence  in  obtaining  this  Royal  favour,  which  is 
unusual  during  Her  Majesty’s  residence  at  Windsor, 

Dates  op  Rose  Shows, 

A  few  lines  in  reference  to  the  avalanche  of  letters  in  last  week’s 
Journal  of  Horticulture.  “  X.”  (page  454)  thinks  it  a  surprise  that  the 
Ryde  Society  have  postponed  their  Show  to  the  14th  inst.  from  the  date 
of  the  7th.  The  only  remarkable  part  of  the  matter  is  their  first  fi.xing 
the  earlier  date,  Mr,  Frank  Cant  and  I  were  both  consulted  six  weeks 
or  two  months  ago  as  to  the  best  date  for  the  meeting  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Rose  Society,  and  we  suggested  to  their  executive  the  17th  or 
24th  June.  The  Ryde  Show  is  not  exclusively  for  Roses,  whereas  the 
Isle  of  Wight  Society  have  nothing  but  Roses  at  their  meeting. 

In  reference  to  “  East  Anglia’s  ”  letter  (page  455),  I  suppose  when  he 
refers  to  a  “  heated  discussion  ”  he  goes  back  to  last  year,  as  the  recent 
letters  in  the  Journal  were  harmonious.  I  cannot  say  I  am  “penitent,” 
my  views  are  perfectly  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  as  I  am  advocating, 
and  will  continue  to  advocate,  the  cause  of  the  metropolitan  members, 
who  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  National  Rose  Society  in  finance, 
who  cannot  be  satisfied  with  any  but  a  metropolitan  meeting  about  the 
1st  July,  and  who  certainly  would  not  have  been  pleased  with  the  date 
proposed  by  the  party  to  which  I  am  opposed  on  the  N.R.S.  Committee. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  although  I  am  not  penitent  on  the  date 
question,  yet  I  am  much  grieved  at  the  destruction  of  the  prospects  of  my 
friends’  Soses,  and  to  know  that  men  like  Mr.  Lindsell,  Mr.  Machin,  Mr. 
Romaine,  and  Mr.  Kitchin,  amateurs  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
who  are  devoted  to  the  Rose  garden  and  its  work,  and  others  like 
Messrs.  Harkness,  last  year’s  champions,  and  Messrs.  Dickson  of  New- 
townards,  our  great  hybridisers,  have  suffered  so  terribly  by  the  frost  of 
the  20th  May  and  subsequent  weather.  If  “East  Anglia”  thinks  my 
views  can  be  so  easily  altered  on  a  question  I  have  carefully  considered, 
and  discussed  for  two  years,  merely  by  the  destruction  wrought  by  one 
night’s  frost  to  the  most  promising  Rose  harvest  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
he  must  think  me  unstable.  Have  I  shown  myself  so  to  be  ? 

The  one  great  drawback  in  anonymous  writing,  to  which  “East 
Anglia  ”  refers,  is  in  the  inability  of  the  reader  to  fix  the  value  of  the 
writer’s  opinion,  and  “  East  Anglia  ”  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that 
most  of  the  leading  amateur  and  professional  rosarians  now  more 
usually  sign  their  names  to  correspondence  in  the  press,  and  it 
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aulterially  adds  to  one’s  interest  in  reading  their  communicitions. 
I'hc  cloak  of  anonymity  to  my  mind  is  usually  synonymous  with 
some  weakness  in  the  writer,  either  moral  or  physical — the  latter  is  to 
he  pitied,  the  former  deplored  ;  but  1  also  think  it  is  frequently  used  for 
malice,  to  which  I  regret  to  say  even  rosarians  at  times  seem  prone. 

The  Kose  Prospects. 

As  regards  the  present  position,  there  seems  a  very  unusual  diverg¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  on  Roses  of  the  recent  frost. 
Several  very  important  amateurs  and  professionals  have  suffered  no  loss, 
and  others  have  only  been  lightly  affected.  So  far  I  believe  the  western 
irrowers  seem  to  have  escaped  with  comparative  or  entire  immunity. 
Mr.  Prince  writes  me  from  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Mount  from  Canterbury, 

1  hat  their  Roses  are  untouched.  Mr.  Mawley  also  told  me  on  Sunday 
1  hat  Roses  in  most  parts  of  Kent,  where  he  has  recently  been,  have  not 
a  vestige  of  frost  injury  observable.  In  this  district  we  appear  to  be 
•as  badly  hurt  as  I  previously  feared  and  noted.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  season  would  have  been  abnormally  early  only  for  the  change 
subsequent  to  the  15th  May,  and  it  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  bad  weather  of  the  past  three  weeks  many  beautiful  Roses 
are  now  gathered  from  the  open.  In  the  last  week,  in  the  Stock  Exchange, 

1  saw  flowers  of  Edith  Gifford  grown  by  friends  at  Streatham,  Rubens 
•■•vud  Ernest  Metz  from  Dirtford,  that  in  most  Rose  shows  would 
liave  easily  been  the  medal  blooms,  Ernest  Metz  being  the  finest  speci- 
iiien  of  that  flower  I  have  ever  seen. 

We  now  want  sunshine  and  warmth,  and  not  a  repetition  of  the 
cheerless  summer  of  1888,  which  oddly  enough  followed  the  delightful 
warmth  of  the  Jubilee  year.  I  have  for  the  moment  mislaid  my 
numbers  for  1887  to  1890  of  the  Journal,  which  would  give  some  clue 
f  )  the  prospects  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  next  month,  and  also  the 
(losition  at  the  Metropolitan  Shows  in  1888  and  1890,  the  years  following 
I  wo  recent  hot  summers  ;  in  the  meanwhile  would  Mr.  Mawley  give  the 
comparative  number  of  Roses  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1887-88, 
iiud  1889-90?  I  think  this  would  be  interesting  — Charle.s  J.  Grahame. 

Rose  Jottings. 

The  recommendation  of  “  Practice”  (page  45.5)  to  tike  off  all  shoots 
uipon  standard  stocks  except  those  to  be  operated  on  seems  to  me  to  be 
wrong  in  principle  and  fact.  To  remove  any  shoots  is  to  weaken  the 
root  power ;  to  let  them  all  grow  as  much  as  they  will  throughout  the 
-season  is  to  have  as  much  force  as  possible  in  the  roots  for  the  maiden 
growth  in  the  following  year.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  bend  the 
sUoots  about  so  as  to  work  the  stocks,  and  rosarians  are  not  readily 
disconcerted  by  a  few  summer  thorns. 

Mrs.  \V.  J.  Grant  would  have  been  of  no  use  in  the  list  of  new 
Roses  in  the  N.R.S.  report.  It  has  only  been  sent  out  a  week  or  two, 
;iQd  could  not  be  legitimately  shown  this  season  except  by  the  issuers. 
Why  does  “  Practice”  think  he  “  will  have  to  call  it”  Belle  Siebriecht? 

1  conceive  there  is  no  penalty  for  speaking  and  writing  it  as  Mrs.  W.  J. 
JJrant;  at  all  events  I  am  prepared  to  risk  it.— W.  R.  R.4.ILLEM. 

Rose  Reine  Marie  Henriette. 

As  much  as  this  Hybrid  Tea-scented  Rose  is  appreciated  under  glass, 
'it  is  even  more  so  when  growing  in  a  favoured  position  out  of  doors.  It 
■s  one  of  the  first  to  give  us  blooms,  even  amongst  such  early  flowering 
virieties  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Safrano,  and  William  Allen  Richardson, 
t’he  colour,  too,  is  enhanced  by  exposure,  being  several  shades  deeper 
'  ban  that  possessed  by  blooms  from  under  cover.  This  Rose  is  generally 
known  as  the  Rid  Gloire  de  Dijon,  although  I  confess  to  my  ignorance 
in  finding  any  affinity  between  the  two,  except  it  be  in  the  number 
of  blossoms  each  will  produce. 

Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

One  of  the  finest  plants,  growing  against  an  open  wall,  of  this  Rose 
that  I  have  ever  seen  is  now  in  full  flower  upon  the  gardener’s  cottage 
at  Fair  Oak  Lodge,  near  Bishopstoke.  Not  that  the  specimen  is  of 
.such  an  immense  size,  but  it  bears  an  extraordinary  number  of  blossoms. 
The  flowers,  individually,  are  extra  fine  in  point  of  quality.  The  colour 
it  exceptionally  rich,  proving  that  the  soil  in  which  its  roots  are 
running  is  especially  suitable.  Such  examples  of  this  fine  old  Rose  goes 
a  long  way  towards  proving  that  for  outdoor  culture  the  old  “  Gloire” 
>3  still  difficult  to  surpass. — E.  M. 

Roses  in  New  Zealand. 

For  the  information  of  “  Rimu  ”  (page  435)  and  of  ”  W.  R.  Raillem  ” 
/page  445),  may  I  say  that  I  believe  the  “  Seven  Sisters,”  about  which 
the  former  inquires  and  which  the  latter  says  he  does  not  know,  is  Rosa 
Husselliana?  It  was  used  as  a  stock  for  Hybrid  Perpetuals  by  Mr.  J. 
Brown,  the  able  grower  at  Great  Djods,  Reigate,  and  be  kindly  sent  me 
some  cuttings,  and  I  have  found  it  most  useful.  It  makes  a  greater 
growth  of  fibrous  roots  than  Manetti  does,  and  these  roots  are  not  nearly 
so  tender  as  those  of  the  latter.  “  The  Many-flowered  Rose,”  as 
Rimu  ”  calls  it,  is  a  very  apt  description,  for  the  plant  is  of  semi¬ 
climbing  habit,  making  pendulous  growths  of  4  and  5  feet  long,  which 
are  clothed  in  clusters  of  pretty  pale  blossoms.  The  popular  name,  as  I 
know  it,  is  “  Scarlet  Seven  Sisters.” 

Rev.  F.  H.  Gall. 

May  I  also  say  a  word  as  to  the  kindly  disposition  of  the  genial 
rosarian  so  lately  taken  from  us?  I  have  the  warmest  recollection  of 
his  looking  on  at  one  of  my  earliest  attempts  at  staging  a  box  of  Boses, 


and  of  the  hearty  fashion  in  which  he  said,  “  If  that  were  my  box  do 
you  know  what  I  should  do? ’’and  then  pointed  out  several  improve¬ 
ments.  And  again  and  again  from  that  day  he  was  ready  to  advise  and 
help,  rejoicing  always  in  the  triumph  of  good  flowers,  whether  in  his 
own  stand  or  someone  else’s.  By-the-by,  with  the  provision  in  the 
National  Rose  Society’s  schedule  for  beginners,  will  there  not  be  many 
novices  to  whom  we  older  hands  can  extend  a  word  of  encouraging 
advice  with  their  exhibits?  There  probably  will,  and  I  trust  we  may 
all  be  found  on  the  look  out  to  do  so,  and  thus  to  follow  the  example 
of  our  lamented  friend  in  helping  to  popularise  and  to  smooth  the 
difficulties  of  Rose  showing. 

New  Rose — “Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.” 

I  had  noticed  the  omission  pointed  out  by  “  Practice”  (p.  455),  and  also 
that  this  variety  was  not  mentioned  in  the  advertisement  of  the  raisers 
in  the  report.  I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Dickson  about  it,  and  they  inform  me 
that  the  stock  is  still  held  by  the  American  purchasers,  and  will  not  be 
sent  out  until  1895.  I  sincerely  hope  that  “Practice”  and  all  other 
members  of  the  N.R  S.  will  not  catalogue  nor  show  this  Rose  except 
under  the  title  “  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.”  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
completely  stultifying  ourselves  to  award  a  medal  to  a  flower  under  one 
name  and  then  to  list  it  and  exhibit  it  under  another  ! — J.  B. 

Roses  for  Hedges. 

We  do  not  see  these  used  for  the  above  purpose  so  often  as  they 
deserve.  The  stronger  growing  Chinas,  the  Japxnese  or  Rugosas,  Sweet 
Briars,  and  probably  some  of  those  recently  raised  by  Lord  Penzance  ; 
such  Hybrid  Perpetuals  as  G6a6ral  Jacqueminot  and  Fisher  Holmes, 
also  some  of  the  Teas,  of  which  Anna  Ollivier  and  Madame  Lambard,  to 
say  nothing  of  that  grand  old  Bourbon  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  may 
all  be  used  for  hedges  where  a  fence  of  fair  width  can  be  allowed.  We 
have  the  Moss  Roses,  too,  and  the  Scotch  Briars,  which  make  a  very 
pretty  hedge  where  one  does  not  need  a  thin  shelter  or  screen  of  some 
evergreen. 

A  hedge  of  Scotch  Briars  and  one  of  the  Sweet  Briar  are  very  pretty 
indeed  in  a  neighbour’s  garden.  The  former  is  in  full  blossom,  and 
although  the  latter  is  not  so  gay  yet,  it  bears  promise  of  soon  being  so, 
while  the  perfume  is  a  constant  source  of  delight. 

Last  summer  I  saw  a  huge  hedge  of  the  Rugosa  Roses  utilised  as  a 
division  between  the  lawn  and  kitchen  garden.  From  early  spring  until 
late  autumn  it  was  a  picture.  From  the  middle  of  May  until  end  of 
September  a  sheet  of  bloom  was  produced,  while  during  the  latter  part 
of  that  time  and  well  into  November  the  whole  was  gay  with  handsome 
berries  nestling  among  foliage  of  the  deepest  green.  Being  cut  back 
with  shears  in  the  ordinary  way  when  the  hedge  encroached  too  much, 
the  plants  were  little  trouble,  and  a  splendid  screen  all  through  the 
season. 

Own-root  Roses. 

The  great  outcry  against  all  Roses  in  dwarf  form  that  were  not 
growing  upon  their  own  roots  alone  has  suddenly  dropped.  Some  three 
years  back  many  persons  were  strenuously  advocating  this  form  of  culture 
above  all  others,  because  some  few  propagators  had  done  their  work  in 
a  careless  and  slovenly  manner.  Where,  may  I  ask,  would  our  Roses 
be  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  various  stocks  in  the  raising 
of  the  splendid  collections  many  gardens  contain  ?  Like  many  other 
things,  it  is  really  a  question  of  judicious  use  of  a  means  to  a  certain 
end,  and  because  a  few  failures  have  occurred  these  must  not  be 
taken  as  positive  proof  that  stocks  are  detrimental  to  longevity  in  the 
Rose  garden.  There  are  a  large  number  of  varieties  that  would  be  many 
years  in  making  a  presentable  plant  unless  upon  some  suitable  foster 
stock  ;  in  short,  it  is  the  proper  selection  and  manipulation  of  these  that 
leads  towards  the  goal  of  success. 

Different  sections  of  Roses,  and  even  some  few  varieties  of  each,  have 
distinct  likes  and  dislikes  for  certain  stocks.  The  soil  must  also  be 
taken  into  due  consideration,  as  in  no  case  can  any  Rose  do  well  upon 
a  stock  to  which  the  soil  is  unsuited.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme  and  advocate  stocks  for  all  cases  and  all  varieties,  but  to  point 
out  how  much  better  a  medium  course  is.  Scotch  Briars  and  Mosses, 
with  Chinas  and  a  few  of  the  Bourbons,  I  firmly  believe  to  be  beat  upon 
their  own  roots,  and  they  fortunately  thrive  in  this  form.  But  to 
attempt  to  grow  the  majority  of  our  best  Teas  and  Noisettes  or  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  without  the  aid  of  some  selected  foster  stock  can  only  lead 
to  comparative  disappointment.  Almost  each  variety  has  a  decided 
preference  for  one  stock  over  another,  and  the  experience  of  large 
cultivators  should  at  any  rate  carry  some  weight ;  bat,  unfortunately, 
when  one  has  got  a  certain  idea  into  their  heal  it  often  needs  much 
removing. 

Because  own-root  Roses  prosper  so  well  with  one  person  is  no 
guarantee  they  will  do  so  with  all  ;  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  will  a 
given  variety  do  equally  well  upon  all  stocks  in  the  same  soil,  or  upon 
the  same  stock  in  a  different  soil.  With  the  vast  number  of  Roses  now 
in  cultivation  it  is  little  matter  for  surprise  that  we  have  some  most 
peculiar  vagaries  in  the  larger  classes.  When  we  bear  in  mind  how 
these  have  been  crossed  and  recroased  one  with  another  the  need  for 
surprise  is  even  less.  However,  all  will  do  well  upon  the  seedling  or 
cutting  Briar, or  upon  the  hedge  Briar  where  these  stocks  thrive.  Even 
as  pot  plants  I  have  no  preference  for  own-root  plants  over  those  well 
worked  upon  some  stock.  If  worked  low,  there  are  few  Roses  but  what 
soon  assist  by  breaking  forth  on  their  own  account  if  the  stock  is  not 
congenial,  and  any  additional  support  cinnot  fail  to  be  an  advantage. — 
Practice. 
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Events  of  the  Week. — The  horticultural  events  of  the  ensuing 
week  include  the  Floral  FSte  and  Parade  at  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Society’s 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  on  the  20th.  On  the  same  day  a  Rose  show 
will  be  held  at  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight.  The  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  will  take  place  at  the  HOtel 
Metropole  on  the  2l8t,  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.,  presiding,  and  the 
•exhibition  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  will  likewise  be  held  on  the 
21gt  inst. 

-  The  Weather  in  London.  —  Showery  weather  has  been 

■experienced  in  the  metropolis  since  publishing  our  last  issue.  Sunday 
was  for  the  most  part  fine,  but  rain  fell  at  night,  and  Monday  was 
ejharacterised  by  heavy  and  frequent  showers.  Tuesday  proved  fine  until 
the  evening,  when  rain  fell.  Wednesday  opened  dull  but  fine. 

-  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks. — The  presence  of  the  laborious  Secretary 

•of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall  last 
Tuesday  was  hailed  with  great  and  general  satisfaction.  His  illness — a 
throat  affection — has  evidently  been  acute,  and  his  steady  progress  to 
complete  recovery  is  evidently  hoped  for  by  all  who  know  him  and  long 
to  hear  his  sonorous  voice  again.  Only  devotion  to  the  Society  and  his 
friends  could  have  induced  Mr.  Wilkg  to  venture  out  on  this  occasion  in 
his  sad  speechless  but  not  spiritless  state. 

-  Veitch  Memorial  Medals— At  the  afternoon  meeting  of 

the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  on  behalf  of  the  Veitch  Memorial  Trustees,  presented  Veitch 
Memorial  medals  to  Colonel  R.  Trevor  Clarke,  Messrs.  G.  Nicholson, 
T.  Francis  Rivers,  A.  H.  Kent,  and  James  Martin.  Mr.  Charles  Moore 
was  also  awarded  a  medal,  but  being  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Sydney  and  resident  in  New  South  Wales  Mr.  Veitch  received  the  medal 
on  his  behalf. 

-  The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  —  At  the  monthly 

meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  the  1st,  the 
special  receipts  announced  included  that  of  £10  lOs.,  given  annually  by 
Mr.  John  Wills  on  the  occurrence  of  his  birthday ;  and  a  sum  of 
£2  ds.  fid.  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Head  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  obtained  by  sale 
of  flowers  used  by  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  of  Coventry  in  their  table 
decorations  at  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  Show.  A  report  from  the 
Dinner  sub-Committee  was  laid  upon  the  table,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  sum  of  £600  was  received,  including  £10  lOs.  from  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  £5  5s,  from  the  Lady  Mayoress.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  presiding,  and  also  to  Mr,  James  Hudson  and 
Mr.  J.  Assbee  for  their  valuable  services  in  decorating  the  dinner  table. 

-  Establishment  Louis  Van  Houtte  and  M.  Van 

Eckhaute  — In  celebration  of  his  fifty  years  of  service  in  this  long- 
famed  Belgian  establishment,  the  administration  gave  a  sumptuous 
dinner  to  the  members  of  the  staff,  numbering  130,  on  the  20th  ult. 
The  usual  toasts  were  proposed  and  suitably  responded  to,  and  every¬ 
body  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  most  thoroughly.  The  firm  had  also 
been  kind  enough  to  grant  a  general  holiday  to  all  its  employes  on 
the  following  day.  M.  Van  Eckhaute  is  well  known  in  horticultural 
circles,  and  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  congratulations  from  various 
societies  with  which  he  is  connected. 

- Late-keeping  Apples. — I  may  tell  Mr.  Palmer  (page  446) 

the  reason  why  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  did  not  include 
Wellington  in  the  list  of  cottagers’  Apples  was  that  the  variety,  all 
very  well  on  young  trees,  is  found  to  be  a  sad  rogue^on  the  Crab  ;  when 
the  trees  become  old  cankering  badly,  and  altogether  proving  to  be 
most  unreliable.  It  is  a  pity  so  good  an  Apple  should  be  so.  It  ought 
always  to  be  grown  in  bush  form  on  the  Paradise  stock.  Mr.  Palmer’s 
selection  of  Apples  for  late  keeping  after  his  fashion  is  not  a  very 
attractive  one,  as  nearly  all  are  notorious  long  keepers  under  almost  any 
ordinary  good  conditions.  Compare  the  selection  given  with  that  seen  at 
the  Temple  Show  put  up  by  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  and  all  kept  on  open  shelves 
in  his  ordinary  fruit  shed  in  the  nursery.  Nothing  could  be  finer  and 
more  perfect  than  these  were  at  the  end  of  May.  It  is  very  evident 
that  Apples  can  be  kept  well  with  simple  means  if  the  fruit  be  at  first 
clean,  well  matured,  and  be  always  kept  in  an  equable  temperature. — D. 


-  Currant  Bud  Mite. — In  reply  to  “  Yorkshire  ”  in  your  issue 

of  the  Slst  May  respecting  the  Currant  bud  mite  you  quote  a  dressing 
I  used.  My  further  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  advice  you  have 
given — namely,  to  pick  when  there  are  but  few  knots,  is  the  better 
mode  of  procedure.  This  must  be  done  as  early  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
as  it  is  possible  to  discern  the  knots  during  the  first  year  of  the  attack, 
or  little  or  no  good  will  result.  The  mischief  is  done  by  the  insect  in 
its  “  caterpillar  ”  state — as  many  as  a  score  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  thinner  slice  cut  for  a  microscopic  object — when  it  is  completely 
protected  by  the  outer  scales  of  the  bud  and  when  no  amount  of  dressing 
can  reach  it ;  and  it  is  very  questionable  to  me  whether  it  is  practicable 
to  dress  later  with  a  view  to  destroying  the  mature  insect. — Arthur 
Bull. 

-  Violas. — This  is  a  Viola  season,  and  grand  masses  of  colour 

are  now  to  be  generally  seen.  In  the  Birmingham  Botanical  Gardens 
a  large  bed,  24  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  on  the  terrace  is  now  a  brilliant 
mass  of  indigo  blue,  and  is  the  admiration  of  every  visitor.  It  is  Dean’s 
True  Blue,  the  best  of  all  the  blue  varieties,  of  close  sturdy  habit,  each 
plant  a  compact  mass  of  flowers  from  March  until  the  present  time,  and 
it  would  continue  so  until  August  only  that  the  beds  must  be  cleared 
for  the  summer  carpet  bedding.  The  bed  was  planted  in  November 
with  bulbs  and  this  Viola,  and  another  similar  bed  close  by  is  now 
brilliant  with  yellow  Violas,  amongst  which  Tulips  were  also  planted  in 
November.  If  Violas  were  planted  out  early  in  the  autumn  or  in  March, 
strong  plants  and  well  rooted,  then  an  early  and  continuous  bloom  is 
secured  ;  but  so  many  persist  in  buying  their  plants  in  the  spring,  even 
so  late  as  May  and  June,  and  frequently  failure  results. — W.  D. 

-  The  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — Nearly  100  members 

of  this  Society  were  present  at  the  meeting  held  recently.  The  room  at 
the  new  quarters  has  been  very  comfortably  fitted  up,  and  great  satis¬ 
faction  was  expressed  with  the  arrangements.  A  magnificent  display  of 
Tulips  was  made  by  Mr.  Moorhouse  and  Mr.  Geo.  Gill.  Mr.  J.  Clark, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yorkshire  College,  delivered  the  inaugural  lecture,  his 
subject  being  “How  our  Wild  Flowers  Came  to  England.”  After  a 
graphic  description  of  the  “  clean  sweep,”  of  former  vegetation  and  the 
geologic  changes  effected  by  the  Ice  Age  in  the  British  Isles,  Mr.  Clark 
showed  that  1300  species  of  our  wild  flowers  comprised  relics  of  the 
Alpine  plants,  plants  now  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  denizens  of  the  West  of  Asia,  while  some  few  had 
been  introduced  from  the  New  World.  The  most  interesting  were  the 
alpine  plants,  and  these  were  deteriorating  and  fast  disappearing. 

-  The  Valerian. — I  am  pleased  that  my  note  (page  429)  has 

drawn  forth  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  “  T,  S.,  Ileniury  Hill." 
I  will  avail  myself  of  his  kind  offer  as  regards  the  white  variety  of 
Valerian,  He  mentions  his  cultivated  variety  as  being  of  a  deeper  red 
than  any  seen  growing  wild.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  depth  of 
colouring,  dark  red,  cannot  be  surpassed  on  the  embankment  I  alluded 
to,  especially  at  the  present  time  after  the  heavy  rains.  The  other 
shade  of  colour  is  a  deep  pink.  As  growing  the  distinction  is  obvious, 
and  the  two  shades  add  an  element  of  fascination  in  contemplating  the 
scene.  I  am  also  obliged  to  “J,  R.  S,  C,”  for  his  information  with 
respect  to  the  white  variety  of  Valerian,  and  the  exact  spots  where  it  is 
found  growing.  I  notice  that  the  red  Valerian  is  established  in  many 
small  gardens,  and  to  my  mind  it  would  make  no  mean  ornament  among 
a  choice  selection  of  hardy  perennials  in  an  herbaceous  border.  In 
Rochester  Castle  grounds  it  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  some  of  the 
borders. — E.  D.  S. 

-  The  Price  of  Potatoes  — The  old  adage  that  “  It’s  an  ill 

wind  that  blaws  naebody  good  ”  has  been,  says  a  writer  in  a  daily  con¬ 
temporary,  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  Potato  trade  this  season.  The 
severe  weather  in  May  effected  an  almost  miraculous  improvement  in 
prices  in  local  markets.  Potatoes,  which  formerly  realised  from  258.  to 
303.  per  ton,  were  early  in  June  eagerly  competed  for  at  from  SOs.  to 
lOOs.  on  rail ;  but,  unfortunately,  only  a  very  limited  quantity  remained 
to  be  disposed  of.  The  lucky  holders  of  these  are,  therefore,  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  their  good  fortune.  The  export  trade  is,  of  course, 
practically  over  for  the  season  ;  but  according  to  latest  advices  from 
America,  quotations  are  still  very  satisfactory  there,  one  cargo  having 
recently  been  cleared  out  at  from  2  15  dollars  to  2  25  dollars  per  163-lb. 
bag,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  pi  ices  may  even  advance  slightly  in 
consequence  of  the  restricted  nature  of  recent  consignments.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  new  Potatoes  are  now  pouring 
into  the  Transatlantic  markets  from  all  directions,  anil  these  wiP,  of 
course,  soon  usurp  the  position  in  public  favour  formerly  held  by  the 
older  varieties. 
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-  Linnean  Society. — We  understand  that  at  the  recent  annual 

meeting  of  this  Society  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke  was  elected  President  in  the 
place  of  Professor  Stewart.  Professor  Haeckel  of  Jena  was  awarded 
the  Linnean  medal. 

-  Cape  Grapes. — According  to  a  daily  contemporary,  a  large 

supply  of  Cape  Grapes  may  be  expected  this  season.  Two  of  the  Donald 
Currie  boats,  it  is  reported,  are  being  fitted  with  cold  rooms  for  the 
carriage  of  fruit,  and  the  Union  Company  is  going  to  follow  suit. 

-  Geranium  ibericum. — This  is  very  beautiful  just  now.  We 

have  grand  masses  behind  a  border  of  white  Pinks  40  feet  long,  and 
the  effect  is  most  striking.  I  have  forwarded  a  few  sprays.  We 
are  completing  bedding  out  fifty  beds  in  a  geometrical  design  on  a 
terrace. — C. 

-  Sensation  Strawberry.  —  Relative  to  the  inquiry  of 

“  J.  W.  W.”  on  page  462  last  week,  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros,  send  ns 
heavily  laden  fruit  trusses  of  this  variety,  and  Mr.  J.  Smith  of  Ment- 
more  informs  us  that  two-year-old  plants  bear  much  better  than 
one-year-old.  The  variety  is  with  him  a  moderately  good  bearer,  not 
shy. 

-  List  of  New  Garden  Plants. — We  have  received  a  copy 

of  Appendix  II.  of  the  “  Kew  Bulletin,”  which  contains  a  list  of  new 
garden  plants  for  the  year  1893.  A  brief  description  accompanies  each 
name,  and  references  where  illustrations  of  the  plants  have  been 
published  are  given.  It  is  a  valuable  list,  and  will  be  appreciated  by 
many  persons. 

-  The  Chinese  Pink. — According  to  “  Meehans’  Monthly  ” 

this  Pink  was  first  sent  from  China  to  Paris  by  missionaries  in  1705. 
The  double  ones  were  first  noted  among  seedlings  in  1719  in  Paris 
gardens.  Of  late  years  the  improvement  has  been  rapid,  and  to-day 
there  are  few  more  satisfactory  or  beautiful  plants  in  garden  borders 
than  the  improved  China  Pinks. 

-  Stigmaphy'Llon  ciliatdm. — This  is  a  charming  climbing 

plant  of  easy  culture,  which  should  find  a  place  in  every  warm  house 
where  creepers  are  grown.  I  noticed  a  plant  trained  under  the  roof  of 
the  Lily  house  in  the  Birmingham  Botanical  Gardens,  and  wondered 
why  it  was  not  more  generally  seen,  for  it  is  a  graceful  growing  plant, 
resembling  one  of  the  smaller  growing  warm  house  Aristolochias,  with 
opposite  cordate  leaves  and  a  profusion  of  bright  yellow  Oncidium-like 
flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful  stove  plants  which  are  rarely 
seen  and  yet  so  valuable  for  decorative  work  in  any  way. — D. 

-  Tea-seed  Oil. — We  learn  from  the  “  Chemist  and  Druggist  ” 

that  “  Some  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  planters  are  making  an  organised  attempt 
to  obtain  a  sale  for  their  Tea  seed  in  the  London  market.  A  parcel  of 
seven  bags  of  that  article  was  offered  at  the  drug  sal^s  recently,  but  no 
one  seemed  to  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  although  the  broker 
declared  his  belief  that  it  was  a  favourite  medicine  in  China  the 
audience  remained  unmoved.  Nevertheless,  the  Tea  seed  might  have 
been  worth  purchasing  for  the  sake  of  the  bland  oil  which  it  contains, 
to  the  extent  of  about  30  per  cent,  by  weight,  and  which  resembles 
olive  oil  in  colour,  and  somewhat  in  taste.  The  seeds  are  about  the  size 
of  a  large  Cherry  s'.one,  and  of  a  deep  brown  colour.” 

-  National  Dahlia  Society. — We  have  received  the  report 

of  this  Society  and  schedule  of  the  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  7th  and  8th.  We  observe  that  the 
“  Dahlia  Analysis,”  as  prepared  for  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  and 
published  on  March  22nd,  1894,  is  republished  without  acknowledgment 
— no  doubt  an  accidental  omission  ;  and  we  have  all  the  same  pleasure 
in  making  known  the  desire  of  the  Committee — namely,  the  object  of 
the  Society  is  to  promote  the  cultivation,  improvement,  and  exhibition 
of  the  Dahlia.  There  are  three  classes  of  annual  subscriptions,  the 
payment  of  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  constitute  membership. 
Members  subscribing  £1  are  entitled  to  four  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
Society’s  grand  Exhibition  ;  those  subscribing  10s.  to  two  tickets,  and 
those  subscribing  5s.  to  one  ticket.  In  addition  to  the  annual  subscrip¬ 
tions  there  is  also  a  prize  fund,  to  which  donations  are  earnestly  solicited. 
Members  alone  have  the  privilege  of  competing  for  prizes  at  the 
Exhibitions  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society.  All  members  joining  the 
Society  for  the  first  time  this  year  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the 
“  Official  Report  of  the  Dahlia  Conference,  held  at  Chiswick,  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1690.”  Schedules  and  all  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
Sunningdale,  Berks. 


-  Gardening  Appointments.  —  Mr.  Charles  Beckett,  head 

gardener  to  T.  H.  Bryant,  Esq.,  Juniper  Hill,  near  Dorking,  for  the  past 
thirteen  years,  has  been  appointed  to  a  similar  position  to  Sir  William 
Pearce,  Chilton  Lodge,  Hungerford,  Berks,  and  will  commence  his  duties 
there  the  first  week  in  July.  Mr.  John  Baxter,  from  Clyne  Valley 
Nurseries,  Swansea,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  C.  G.  Hill,  Esq., 
Arnot  Hill,  Arnold,  Nottingham. 

-  The  Effect  of  the  Recent  Frost  on  Fruit  Trees. — 

“  Market  Grower,”  whose  note  on  page  457  of  last  week’s  issue  set  forth 
the  effects  of  the  recent  frost  on  fruit  trees  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham, 
sends  us  a  spray  of  Winham’s  Industry  Gooseberry,  the  fruit  of  which 
has  not  been  injured.  Accompanying  it  were  branches  of  Plum  trees,  the 
fruit,  leaves  and  wood  of  these,  however,  presenting  a  scorched  appear¬ 
ance.  Serious  damage  has  apparently  been  done  to  the  fruit  crop  in 
that  district. 

-  Ceanothus  dentatus. — This  Californian  species  is  quite  one 

of  the  best  of  the  genus.  It  is  of  neat  growth,  flowers  freely,  and  is 
perhaps  the  hardiest  of  all.  When  once  established  against  a  south  wall 
it  grows  freely,  and  gives  but  little  trouble  in  the  regulation  of  its 
shoots.  The  rich  blue  flowers  composed  in  roundish  clusters  are  very 
showy.  For  covering  a  pillar  supporting  a  verandah  the  neat  growth 
of  this  Ceanothus  renders  it  especially  applicable  for  such  a  purpose. 
— E.  M. 

-  Royal  Meteorological  Society. — At  the  ordinary  meeting 

of  the  Society,  to  be  held,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
on  Wednesday,  the  20th  instant,  at  8  P.M.,  the  following  papers  will  be 
read  : — “  Fogs  Reported  with  Strong  Winds  during  the  Fifteen  Years, 
1876-90,  in  the  British  Isles,”  by  Robert  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
”  Some  Characteristic  Featu  res  of  Gales  and  Strong  Winds,”  by  Richard 
H.  Curtis,  F.R.Met.Soc. — William  Marriott,  Assistant  Secretary. 

-  Cercidiphyllum  japonicum. — A  pistillate  tree  of  Cercidi- 

phyllum  japonicum  has  produced  flowers  this  year  in  Mr.  John  Robin¬ 
son’s  garden  in  Salem,  Massachusetts.  The  Cercidiphyllum,  says  the 
“  Garden  and  Forest,”  which  is  the  largest  and  most  interesting  tree  of 
the  forests  of  Japan,  is  proving  itself  admirably  suited  to  flourish  in  the 
climate  of  the  Northern  States  of  America,  where  it  may  be  planted  with 
advantage  much  more  frequently  than  it  is  at  present.  Its  peculiar 
habit  and  the  beauty  of  its  curious  foliage  in  early  spring,  during 
summer,  and  in  autumn,  when  it  turns  bright  yellow,  will  add  interest 
and  variety  to  our  plantations. 

-  A  Hybrid  Spir.®A. — An  interesting  hybrid  of  Spirrea  Thun- 

bergi  with  another  hybrid  has  been  called  Spiraea  arguta  by  Dr« 
H.  Zabel  of  the  Forest  School  at  Miinden,  in  Hanover.  A  plant 
received  by  the  “  Garden  and  Forest  ”  from  this  establishment  flowered 
profusely  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  was  in  finest  bloom  the  first 
week  in  May.  It  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  earlier 
flowering  kinds.  The  branches  are  slender  and  gracefully  recurved,  and 
are  thickly  covered  with  sessile  umbels  of  flowers,  as  in  S.  Thunbergi  ; 
but  the  foliage  is  not  so  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  leaves  are  shorter, 
broader,  less  abundant,  and  do  not  assume  bright  autumnal  colours. 

- Summary  of  Meteorological  Observations  at 

Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop,  Notts,  for  May. — Mean  temperature 
of  monthj  48'4°.  Maximum  on  the  25th,  65 '6°;  minimum  on  the  2l8t^ 
26'4°.  Maximum  in  the  sun  on  the  13th,  123-5°  ;  minimum  on  the  grass 
on  the  2l8t,  18°.  Mean  temperature  of  air  at  9  A.M.,  50-4°  ;  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  soil  1  foot  deep,  50  9°.  Nights  below  32° — in  shade  four,  on 
grass  fifteen.  Total  sunshine  in  month  147  hours,  or  30  per  cent,  of 
possible  duration.  We  had  four  sunless  days.  Total  rainfall,  1  34  inch. 
Rain  fell  on  nineteen  days.  Average  velocity  of  wind,  10*1  miles  per 
hour.  Velocity  exceeded  400  miles  on  two  days  ;  fell  short  of  100  miles 
on  four  days.  Approximate  averages  for  May. — Mean  temperature, 
51‘1°  ;  sunshine,  174  hours  ;  rainfall,  211  inches.  Although  both  1879 
and  1885  were  rather  colder,  both  as  to  mean  and  extreme  readings,  we 
have  to  go  back  to  1864  (1st  June)  to  find  so  much  damage  to  vegetation. 
We  always  live  in  dread  of  spring  frosts  here,  being  rather  low  and 
damp  ;  but  the  one  this  year  has  injured  many  plants  I  have  not  seen 
damaged  before.  My  greatest  trouble  is  the  Roses  ;  I  fear  many  will 
not  recover  this  season.  Our  promising  Apple  crop  is  gone.  Strawberries 
and  Raspberries  are  a  sorry  sight,  and  Gooseberries  have  fallen.  Every 
Pea  flower  that  was  out  is  cut  off.  Our  garden  was  very  gay  with 
heibaceous  flowers,  but  not  a  single  flower  is  left.  Ferns,  and  in  fact 
all  young  growths,  are  gone.  Ash,  Oak,  Beech,  Walnut,  and  young 
growths  of  Laurel  and  Box  are  all  injured. — J.  Mallender. 
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-  Cannas. — Mr.  Cannell  told  me  an  interesting  story  the  other 

day  regarding  one  of  the  finest  and  most  attractive  of  Gannas  yet  intro¬ 
duced,  Queen  Charlotte,  which  he  flowers  and  shows  so  finely.  The 
stock  was  obtained  from  a  famous  continental  raiser,  who  showed  an 
illustration  of  it  simply  recently  at  Antwerp,  whereas  Mr.  Cannell 
showed  bunches  of  the  flowers,  and  these  were  so  much  more  beautiful 
and  brilliant  than  was  the  illustration  that  the  exhibitor  of  the  latter 
suffered  in  consequence.  All  the  same  he  should  later  have  reaped  full 
advantage,  because  the  living  presentments  showed  conclusively  how 
little  for  once  an  artist  had  been  enabled  to  present  a  flower  in  all  its 
native  richness.  After  all  the  public  prefer  the  living  object  when  they 
propose  to  purchase,  as  that  is  at  least  truthful  and  reliable. — D. 

-  Paulownia  imperialis. — Considerable  interest  has  been 

manifested  in  a  tree  of  Paulownia  imperialis  at  St.  David’s  Station,  says 
the  “  Devon  and  Exeter  Gazette.”  It  has  borne  a  profusion  of  violet- 
purple  blossoms,  which  appeared  on  the  leafless  tree  and  gave  it  a 
remarkable  aspect.  Another  fine  specimen  stands  at  the  end  of  Queen 
Street.  The  leaves  are  no  less  remarkable  than  the  flowers,  for  they  are 
exceptionally  large.  It  is  a  pity  there  are  not  more  of  these  trees  about, 
for  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  town  gardens,  and  they  form  a  fine 
shade.  The  specimen  at  St.  David’s  may  have  been  planted  as  a 
memorial  tree  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Paris  may  remember  the  fine 
specimens  of  it  on  the  north  side  of  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle, 
where  the  large  bushy  heads  give  a  cool  umbrageous  retreat  to  the  pro- 
menaders  who  seek  its  shelter. 

-  Eucalyptus  rostrata. — The  “Agricultural  Gazette”  of 

New  South  Wales  gave  recently  an  interesting  account  of  the  Murray 
Red  Gum,  Eucalyptus  rostrata,  saying  the  timber  is  of  a  rich  red  colour, 
darkening  with  age,  close  grained,  durable,  almost  as  hard  as  iron 
when  thoroughly  dry,  of  interlocked  fibre,  difficult  to  split,  and  when 
sawn  will  rend  and  twist  if  exposed  to  summer  heat.  It  is  largely 
used  for  paving  blocks,  street  curbings,  piles  in  damp  ground,  and  in 
the  construction  of  wharves  and  bridges,  where  it  resists  the  attacks 
of  marine  borers  and  white  ants.  It  is  also  admirable  for  railway 
sleepers,  wheelwright  work,  engine  buffers,  and  similar  purposes.  The 
tree  grows  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  from  4  to  6  feet, 
and  even  more.  It  requires  a  girth  of  from  3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet 
in  thirty  years.  It  is  propagated  from  seed,  which  is  now  a  regular 
article  of  commerce,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
species  of  Eucalyptus  in  California.  The  exudation,  or  kino,  of  the 
Red  Gum  is  a  useful  astringent,  which  has  become  a  regular  article 
of  commerce,  and  is  growing  in  favour  with  medical  men  in 
England,  America,  and  Australia. 

-  The  Swanley  Home  for  Flowers.— Mr.  Cannell  was  not 

at  all  unhappy  in  the  selection  of  the  above  appellation  for  his  Swanley 
nursery.  It  is,  however,  very  bard  to  say  anything  new  about  it,  and  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  do  so.  But  should  anyone  who  has  never  been  to 
Swanley  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  seen  everything  Mr. 
Cannell  and  his  talented  sons  have  to  show,  either  at  the  Temple  or  the 
James  Street  Drill  Hall,  or  at  any  other  show,  they  are  mistaken,  and  I 
can  just  now  promise  them  a  most  delightful  disillusioning  if  they  will 
visit  the  nursery  and  see  for  themselves.  We  have  thought  we  have 
seen  grand  displays  of  Begonias  at  the  Temple  ;  why  they  are  not  in  it 
for  a  moment  with  the  really  grand  show  of  those  flowers  now  to 
be  seen  at  Swanley.  I  could  but  exclaim,  “It  is  magnificent  1  ”  and  I 
am  not  subject  to  excessive  rapture.  There  is  one  house,  for 
instance,  of  fine  plants,  double  on  one  side,  single  on  the  other,  that  is 
worth  going  a  hundred  miles  to  see,  it  is  such  a  beautiful  sight.  What 
size  1  what  colour  !  what  form  !  But  if  the  Begonias  be  brilliant,  what 
is  to  be  said  for  the  Gloxinias  ?  Not  a  thousand  artists  or  pictures  could 
do  these  justice.  Here  form,  colours,  markings,  are  of  the  finest  con- 
ceiveable.  There  may  be  as  good  elsewhere ;  there  cannot  well  be 
better.  Anything  more  charming  than  one  long  span-house  of  Gloxinias 
could  hardly  be  conceived,  and  such  splendid  plants,  too.  Herbaceous 
Calceolarias  have  been  a  beautiful  show,  and  large-flowered  Pelar¬ 
goniums  are  still  rich.  So  also  are  the  Zonals,  double  and  single. 
There  is  one  house  of  both  sections  the  plants  in  which  have  been  in 
bloom  since  the  Ist  of  November  last,  and  they  are  blooming  now, 
making  literally  a  mass  of  colour.  What  a  glorious  scarlet  is  the  New 
Improved  Raspail  [  It  will  be  the  finest  variety  for  market  work  con- 
ceiveable.  The  new  single  Madame  Jules  Chretien,  style  of  New  Life, 
but  a  long  way  finer  and  better,  is  a  beauty.  However,  those  who  want 
to  see  a  singularly  effective  floral  show  just  now  should  take  a  trip  to 
Swanley. — A.  D. 


-  Rhodotypus  kerrioides.  —  This  pretty  Japanese  shrub  is 

closely  related  to  Kerria  japonica,  from  which  it  differs  by  having  more 
woody  stems,  larger  foliage,  and  white  flowers.  The  flowers  are  1|  inch 
in  diameter,  resembling  at  first  sight  a  small  bloom  of  Rubus  deliciosus, 
and  are  produced  somewhat  sparingly  from  the  middle  of  April  until 
the  middle  of  June,  the  best  show  being  given  early  in  May.  It  is  of 
easy  cultivation,  thriving  well  in  a  diversity  of  soils  and  situations, 
which  makes  it  a  welcome  addition  to  the  shrubbery. — D. 

-  Seedless  Grapes. — It  has  been  stated  in  a  recent  essay  by  a 

prominent  horticulturist  that  seedless  Grapes  are  produced  by  growing  a 
plant  from  cuttings  for  several  successive  generations;  The  theory  is 
that  a  plant  becomes  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  propagation,  and  then 
the  natural  process  of  producing  seeds  becomes  abortive  by  disuse. 
While  those  of  wide  experience  may  smile  at  this  speculation,  it  is 
really  one  on  which  many  scientific  men  differ.  That  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  believing  that  seedless  Grapes  can  be  produced  in  this  way 
is  evident  from  the  case  of  the  Red  Currant  of  our  gardens.  This  has 
been  continuously  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  time  when  the 
Romans  had  sway  in  England  ;  and  yet,  as  it  is  well  known,  it  produces 
seeds  as  freely  to-day  as  if  it  had  been  raised  continuously  from  seeds 
for  a  couple  of  thousand  of  years.  Just  how  Nature  does  produce  the 
seedless  Grapes  is  not  yet  well  known  ;  and  the  honest  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  how  seedless  Grapes  are  produced  would  be  to  say  that 
“  we  don’t  know.” — (“  Meehans’  Monthly.”) 


SYRINGING  “MALMAISON”  CARNATIONS. 

I  AM  pleased  to  see  the  discussion  on  stamping  out  the  diseases 
which  attack  “  Malmaisons  ”  and  other  varieties  of  Carnations  so  much 
of  late  years  is  still  continued,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  beneficial 
to  many  persons,  seeing  the  comparatively  few  who  grow  them  success¬ 
fully.  If  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Jennings  were  to  give 
their  method  of  treating  the  disease,  they  would  be  conferring  a  favour 
to  those  who  may  not  have  been  as  successful. 

Mr.  Bardney’s  note  (page  448)  is  most  opportune,  for  it  has  struck 
me,  there  being  two  forms  of  disease,  the  one  may  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  other;  if  so  the  remedy  for  the  one  would  be  the  evil  to  the 
other,  at  least  as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  I  have  been  troubled  both 
with  helminthosporium  and  spot,  and  for  the  former  I  followed 
syringing  with  tepid  water,  thus  washing  the  spores  away,  and  stood 
the  plants  on  ashes  which  were  damped  at  least  once  a  day.  This  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  spores  damp,  consequently  they  were  not 
distributed  by  the  air,  and  I  may  say  the  plants  present  a  much  better 
appearance  than  they  did  last  year. 

The  other  disease,  called  spot,  is,  in  my  opinion,  mildew  in  a  severe 
form,  or  gangrene.  This  attacks  Cloves  badly  as  well,  especially  if  the 
season  be  a  dull  wet  one,  and  for  this  I  tried  precipitated  copper 
carbonate;  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  its 
efficacy,  as  the  lime  used  was  stale  and  dead,  but  should  this  disease 
make  its  appearance  this  year  I  shall  again  try  the  vitriol.  If  we  have 
remedies  to  combat  the  disease  which  hitherto  has  been  so  troublesome 
to  Carnations  it  will  greatly  facilitate  their  culture,  and  make  it  a 
pleasure  instead  of  bitter  disappointment. — H.  PROSSER,  The  Knoll 
Gardens^  Wimborne. 


SOME  FINE  RHODODENDRONS. 

The  Rhododendron  garden  at  the  Birmingham  Botanical  Gardens 
has  been  a  blaze  of  colour  through  May  and  June,  many  of  the  large 
old  established  plants  of  Blandyanum,  John  Waterer,  Everestianum  and 
others  being  very  conspicuous.  Amongst  more  recently  introduced  kinds 
the  following  which  are  now  in  bloom  in  these  gardens  are  very  fine  and 
distinct  varieties  worthy  of  the  attention.  Sigismund  Rucker,  rosy 
crimson  with  a  black  spotted  blotch  ;  Kate  Waterer,  soft  rosy  pink  with 
a  large  creamy  white  and  spotted  blotch,  a  charming  and  distinct 
variety  ;  Martin  H.  Sutton,  intense  scarlet  crimson  with  spotted  blotch, 
rich  colour  and  fine  ;  Purity,  white  with  cream  spotted  blotch,  fine  form 
and  truss  ;  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  shaded  lilac  and  red  with  a 
superb  dark  spotted  blotch  and  extra  fine  truss  ;  J.  Marshall  Brook,  rosy 
crimson  with  light  blotch  and  fine  truss;  Mrs,  W.  Agnew,  blush 
margined  with  pale  pink,  slightly  blotched,  fine  truss  and  quite  distinct ; 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  bright  beautifully  shaded  rose,  slightly  blotched,  extra 
fine  truss  ;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  crimson  tinted  rose  with  a  light  blotch, 
a  striking  variety  of  fine  form  and  truss ;  Baron  Schroder,  delicate 
purple  tinted  rose  with  light  cream  and  white  spotted  blotch,  extra  fine 
and  distinct ;  Sappho,  white,  with  a  rich  maroon  densely  spotted  blotch. 
The  young  early  growth  of  some  kinds  was  killed  by  the  recent  severe 
frosts,  and  this  is  general  throughout  the  midlands. 

Adjoining  the  Rhododendron  garden  is  the  American  plant  garden,  in 
which  several  large  specimens  of  Ghent  Azaleas  are  in  full  beauty,  and 
in  looking  over  them  my  mind  was  carried  back  fifty  years  ago  and 
more  when  these  fine  old  hardy  plants  were  popular  and  so  generally 
planted.  The  more  gaudy  Mollis  varieties  have  now  so  much  obscured 
the  more  modest  beauty  of  the  Ghent  section,  some  of  which,  old  glauca 
and  viscosissima  especially,  were  so  deliciously  scented. — W.  D. 
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Green  Chrysanthemums. 

In  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  (page  467)  “  C.  H.  P.”  says  Florence 
Davis  was  probably  the  forerunner  of  the  green  varieties.  This  was  not 
the  first  variety  of  recent  years,  as  Lucrece,  introduced  three  or  four 
years  previous,  is  much  greener.  It  is  a  Japanese  of  American  origin, 
of  first-class  habit  and  form,  and  I  believe  was  discarded  by  many 
growers  on  account  of  its  “  greenness.” — A.  B.  C. 

Bush  Chrysanthemums  in  Scotland. 

Though  the  careful  cultivator  studies  the  wants  and  characteristics 
of  his  plants  at  all  seasons,  the  success  or  otherwise  of  bush-grown 
Chrysanthemums  depends  largely  on  the  kind  of  treatment  they  receive 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  I  have  seen  very  good  plants 
grown  from  poor  cuttings,  and  weakly  plants  develop  during  the  later 
months  of  summer  into  serviceable  decorative  specimens.  The  plants  in 
most  collections  by  this  time  have  been  placed  in  flowering  pots.  For 
my  own  part  I  am  not  particular  to  a  week  or  two,  but  do  not  like  the 
final  potting  to  be  delayed  later  than  the  second  week  in  June. 

The  compost  for  Chrysanthemums  is  a  matter  of  little  moment ; 
I  grow  them  hardly  two  years  in  the  same  kind  of  soil.  Given  a 
good  loam,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  plants  not  succeeding.  Of  late  years  I 
have  employed  a  compost  of  a  more  open  nature  than  I  formerly  used. 
The  soil  at  my  command  is  deficient  in  fibre,  therefore  the  potting  is 
done  less  firmly  than  is  generally  the  case.  I  am  also  careful  not  to 
overwater  at  any  time,  but  on  the  contrary  incline  rather  to  limit  the 
supply  of  water  to  as  little  as  the  plants  require.  I  have  tried  standing 
the  pots  on  a  hard  gravel  bottom,  but  prefer  a  modified  method  of 
plunging  the  pots.  The  smaller  are  lowered  two-thirds,  while  the  larger 
are  plunged  a  little  more  than  half  their  depth.  My  experience  points 
to  this  being  the  best  kind  of  treatment.  I  do  not  find  that  the  plants 
to  any  extent  root  through  into  the  plunging  material.  No  doubt  a 
system  of  lavish  onpouring  of  water  tends  to  cause  downward  rooting, 
just  as  careful  watering  checks  any  such  tendency.  I,  however,  have 
the  plants  lifted  at  least  twice  during  the  autumn  ;  and  thus  any  roots 
that  may  have  wandered  downwards  are  broken  off  before  the  plants 
depend  upon  them  for  support.  The  system  of  leaving  at  the  time  of 
potting  an  extra  inch  or  two  below  the  rim  of  the  pot  unfilled  with  soil, 
in  addition  to  other  advantages,  has  yet  this  other  that  fresh  material 
added  to  the  surface  tends  to  keep  the  roots  inside  the  pot. 

I  think  the  most  important  matter  of  all  in  the  culture  of  plants 
for  the  production  of  blooms  for  decorative  purposes  is  the  allowance  of 
a  due  proportion  of  light  and  air.  Plants  and  shoots  crowded  together 
render  nugatory  the  best  treatment  in  other  respects.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
one  point  where  so  many  fail,  and  the  reason  for  bush  grown  plants  so 
largely  producing  undeveloped  flowers.  When  the  collection  is  being 
set  in  its  summer  position  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  therefore, 
the  space  each  plant  will  require  for  growth.  I  have  occasionally  placed 
them  closer  together  than  I  knew  was  necessary,  intending  to  draw  out 
a  certain  proportion  and  allow  all  more  space  when  the  growths  began 
to  crowd.  This  plan  is  good,  provided  it  is  carried  out ;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  work  is  delayed,  and  the  process  of  “  drawing  out  ”  is  left 
to  stand  over  until  irreparable  damage  has  resulted.  On  this  account 
I  find  it  better  to  give  each  plant  full  space  from  the  beginning.  It 
matters  less  for  the  earlier  flowering  varieties  to  be  a  little  too  close  for 
a  time,  as  the  period  they  are  housed  before  flowering  is  short ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  loss  of  foliage  is  not  much  in  that  time.  In  the  case  of  late 
flowering  sorts,  however,  the  result  is  disastrous.  It  is  impossible 
to  keep  foliage  in  good  condition  till  Christmas,  on  till  the  middle  or 
end  of  January,  unless  the  shoots  and  leaves  have  been  produced  under 
the  best  conditions  attainable  in  our  climate.  The  final  result  is,  of 
course,  poor  undeveloped  flowers. 

In  addition  to  standing  the  plants  suflSciently  far  apart  to  allow  for 
maturation,  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  stake  out  the  shoots  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  to  them  a  full  amount  of  light.  Young  gardeners 
like  to  see  newly  staked  plants  well  proportioned.  In  this  case  the 
end  in  view  necessitates  the  placing  of  the  stakes  at  such  an  angle  as 
will  leave  the  plant  quite  open  in  the  centre,  the  shoots  being  tied  out 
like  an  inverted  umbrella  half  opened.  Some  varieties  during  the  summer 
produce  so  many  side  shoots  that  if  all  were  left  to  grow  the  benefit  of 
this  method  of  staking  would  be  lost  and  the  energies  of  the  plants 
frittered  away  on  the  production  of  a  number  of  small  blooms.  The 
point  to  observe  with  these  is  to  leave  just  as  many  shoots  as  will  have 
room  to  grow  and  the  plant  capable  of  sustaining.  A  small,  well- 
developed  bloom,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  a 
monster,  but  it  must  be  well  filled,  and  the  plant  has  a  limit  when 
the  power  of  doing  this  degenerates  into  the  production  of  masses  of 
undeveloped  florets,  which  by  courtesy  we  term  flowers. 

The  feeding  of  Chrysanthemums  during  the  summer  and  autumn  is 
a  point  requiring  judgment.  It  is  bad  policy  to  allow  the  foliage  to 
yellow  and  decrease  in  size.  At  the  same  time  it  is  unsafe  to  employ 


stimulating  manures  largely.  The  perfect  way  is  that  which  watches  the 
changes  which  appear.  A  slight  application  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
may  do  wonders  in  reviving  the  energies  of  an  exhausted  plant,  but  it 
is  also  to  be  remembered  that  an  overdose  of  the  same  may  completely 
ruin  it.  Slight  surface  dressings  of  a  rich  compost  are  very  beneficial, 
and  these  in  general  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  plant  in  a  robust,  healthy 
condition.  Early  in  September  is  a  period  when  such  a  dressing  is  gene¬ 
rally  applied.  Again  about  the  middle  of  October  or  a  little  later  another 
supply  is  afforded. 

When  large  bush-grown  plants  are  first  housed  it  may  occur  that  the 
change  from  a  cool  moist  atmosphere  out  of  doors  to  a  dry  airy  structure 
seriously  affects  the  plants.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  time  when  foliage 
suffers  so  much,  and  when  it  either  withers  or  mildews.  The  out-of- 
door  course  of  treatment  has,  of  course,  an  effect  which  predisposes  the 
plant  in  its  behaviour  when  placed  indoors.  But  under  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  the  plants  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  up  unaffected  by  this 
change  unless  care  is  taken  to  lessen  the  difference.  In  some  cases  an 
extra  supply  of  water  may  be  all  that  is  needed,  but  with  houses  on 
which  the  sun  exerts  a  powerful  effect  it  may  be  necessary  and  wise  to 
shade  the  plants  for  a  few  days.  Directly  new  roots  are  seen  forming 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  plants  are  safe,  and 
the  foliage  under  ordinary  good  treatment  able  to  carry  on  the  late  sorts 
for  many  weeks.  A  little  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  often  of  much 
benefit  shortly  after  the  plants  have  been  placed  inside. — B.  P. 
Brotherston. 

Chrysanthemums  on  Walls. 

Knowing  the  value  of  well  managed  plants  out  of  doors  to  give 
useful  blooms  when  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  grown  plants  under  glass 
are  over,  and  having  a  spare  wall  with  a  southern  aspect  at  disposal,  I 
have  annually  rearranged  the  varieties  with  a  view  to  thoroughly 
testing  their  capabilities  for  out  of  door  growth.  I  find  the  old  stools, 
or  roots  that  have  fiowered  in  pots  for  one  year  are  preferable  to  plants 
that  are  raised  from  cuttings  the  same  year,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
better  furnished  with  branches  near  the  base.  Where  the  wall  is  low  it 
is  possible  to  have  it  covered  completely  with  foliage  from  the  base  to 
the  summit,  and  over  three  parts  of  it  with  blossom  in  the  autumn. 
This  is  obtained  by  a  judicious  selection  of  sections  and  varieties.  For 
instance,  the  taller  growing  Japanese  kinds,  like  Sunflower  and  Edwin 
Molyneux,  cover  the  higher  part  of  a  wall  7  feet,  the  lower  half 
being  occupied  with  Japanese  like  M.  Bernard  and  Val  d’Andorre,  with 
varieties  of  Pompons  intermixed. 

I  find  the  results  depend  on  the  methods  of  culture.  For  instance, 
where  the  plants  are  provided  with  good  soil,  of  a  reasonable  depth  and 
well  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  water  being  supplied  to  the  roots, 
especially  during  such  a  dry  summer  as  that  experienced  last  year,  they 
produce  excellent  results.  Contrast  these  well  managed  plants  with 
those  that  are  neglected,  and  it  will  quickly  be  seen  that  the  latter 
methrd  cannot  be  the  means  of  encouraging  any  extension  of  this  form 
of  Chrysanthemum  culture.  Good  culture  induces  robust  growth  of 
both  leaf  and  branch,  which  means  considerable  multiplication  of  shoots 
and  correspondingly  more  flowers.  No  matter  how  well  any  particular 
variety  may  succeed  it  is  not  wise  to  allow  the  same  plants  to  remain  too 
long  without  renewal.  Some  of  my  plants  had  until  last  year  occupied 
the  site  for  the  last  eight  years,  but  they  had  sadly  deteriorated  in  the 
quality  and  number  of  their  flowers.  Therefore  in  February  of  1893; 
a  new  plantation  was  made,  removing  the  old  soil  and  replacing  it  with 
fresh  compost,  which  was  largely  composed  of  roadside  refuse,  to  which 
was  freely  added  freshly  gathered  leaves.  The  hot  dry  weather  of  last 
summer  necessitated  a  literal  application  of  manure,  which  was  largely 
minimised  by  ample  mulchings  of  partly  decayed  manure,  as  owing  to 
the  full  southern  aspect  the  soil  quickly  became  dry.  I  prefer  to  put 
out  the  old  plants  in  February  or  March  rather  than  directly  they  have 
finished  flowering  in  pots. 

With  a  view  of  suggesting  to  others  the  pleasure,  irrespective  of  the 
utility,  derived  from  wall  Chrysanthemums,  I  append  a  brief  list  of 
sorts  that  are  suitable  to  this  form  of  culture.  Those  belonging  to  the 
incurved  section  are  the  worst  form  of  flowers  to  encourage,  others 
having  reflexed  florets  are  the  best;  the  natural  imbrication  of  this 
section  is  one  means  of  resisting  damp.  The  drier  the  blooms  can  be 
kept  the  less  damage  frost  will  do  them.  It  must  be  underntood  that  I 
am  now  dealing  with  plants  receiving  no  protection  at  any  time  beyond 
what  a  wall  affords.  Mrs.  Horril  is  a  fine  reflexed  sport  from  the 
incurved  George  Glenny,  having  the  characteristics  of  that  variety  in 
all  respects  except  formation  of  flower.  This  is  quite  one  of  the  best 
sorts  to  grow.  The  four  varieties — golden,  pink,  peach,  and  white — of 
the  Christine  family  are  excellent,  and  so  is  Distinction  and  Emperor  of 
China,  both  belonging  to  the  reflexed  type.  Amongst  Japanese  one  of 
the  best  is  Edwin  Molyneux  ;  one  plant  of  this  fills  a  space  4  feet  in 
diameter,  and  has  been  smothered  with  blossoms.  Sunflower  is  one  of 
the  best  of  rich  yellows.  Peter  the  Great  provides  a  lighter  tinted 
variety  in  that  colour.  Val  d’Andorre  gives  us  bronzy  coloured  blossoms. 
Source  d’Or  cannot  be  excelled  in  this  respect,  however  ;  and  Amaranth 
is  surpassed  by  M.  Bernard.  Etoile  de  Lyon  gives  the  latest  opening 
blossoms,  much  paler  than  generally  seen  on  well  grown  plants  under 
glass. 

Single  flowered  varieties  I  appreciate  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  ;  they 
are  so  well  adapted  to  this  form  of  culture.  Useful  varieties  include 
Mrs.  Langtry,  pink,  small  blooms,  but  deliciously  perfumed  ;  Bessie 
Conway,  white,  purple  stripes ;  Golden  Star,  rich  golden  yellow,  and 
White  Perfection,  which  gives  us  bunches  of  well  formed  flowers  on 
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Btout  stalks,  and  is  quite  one  of  the  best  in  any  section.  Lady 
Churchill,  terracotta  ;  Jane,  pure  white,  twisted  petals  ;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane, 
cerise  pink  ;  Effie,  deep  crimson,  large  and  early  are  also  good. 

Pompons  are  freely  employed,  they  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  so 
well  and  flower  in  such  profusion.  Prince  of  Orange,  bronze  yellow  ;  Soeur 
Melaine,  which  opens  its  pure  white  blossoms  early  and  in  abundance  ; 
Black  Douglas,  an  excellent  companion  to  the  latter  in  point  of  colour, 
dark  crimson  ;  President,  maroon  coloured  flowers  on  stout  footstalks  ; 
Mdlle.  Elise  Dordan,  muslin  rose,  excellent  in  every  respect ;  Golden 
Circle  and  St,  Michael,  yellow,  are  excellent  kinds.  Snowdrop  and  its 
sport,  Primrose  League,  as  the  names  imply,  give  us  useful  ^coloured 
flowers  in  abundance. — E.  Molyneux. 


STEPHEN'S  GREEN,  DUBLIN. 

Stephen’s  Gbeen  is  centrally  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  bisected  by  the  River  LiSey.  Formerly  as  a  square 
enjoyed  only  by  the  privileged  few,  it  was  in  1880  opened  to  the  citizens 


cissi’and  the  gay  Dutch  bulbs  in  assorted  colours  and  varieties  brighten 
up  the  beds  in  spring,  to  be  afterwards  replaced  by  the  61ite  of  summer 
bedders.  Each  season  flnds  Mr.  Kearney  to  the  front  with  new  designs 
for  his  carpet  beds  ;  in  fact,  his  “  carpets  ”  cannot  be  beaten,  nor  are- 
they  shaken  by  comparison  with  any  similar  work  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  Very  evident  also  is  his  taste  for  hardy  plants,  though  the 
proximity  of  a  forest  of  chimney  pots  is  not,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
favourable  to  some  of  the  choicer  plants  in  this  class,  yet  the  long 
border  near  his  house  is  eagerly  scanned  by  amateurs,  and  a  great 
advantage  is  the  legibly  written  labels,  that  “  he  who  runs  may  read 
and  learn  likewise.  A  stretch  of  greensward  in  one  part  does  not  bear  the 
legend  “  Please  keep  off  the  grass,”  and  here  “  Young  Ireland,”  repre¬ 
sented  by  many  of  the  waifs  and  strays  of  a  city,  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
“  the  turf,”  whilst  their  elders  find  accommodation  on  the  numerous 
seats,  which  are  liberally  provided. 

The  principal  [  trees  and  shrubs  [are  mostly  deciduous,  Thorns  pre- 


Fig.  77.— view  IN  STEPHEN’S  GREEN,  DUBLIN. 


by  the  munificence  of  Lord  Ardilaun,  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted 
for  the  transformation  converting  it  into  a  splendid  piece  of  art 
gardening.  The  lake  (fig.  77)  is  a  prominent  feature,  gracefully  out¬ 
lined  and  admirably  planned,  peeps  from  different  points  give  one  the 
idea  of  a  larger  extent  than  really  obtains.  The  waterfall,  over  which 
the  supply  comes  tumbling,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  rockwork  building, 
and  might  be  taken  for  Nature  pure  and  simple  if  the  buildings  in  the 
background  could  be  concealed  from  view.  Waterfowl  in  great  variety 
are  the  usual  never-ending  source  of  interest  to  visitors.  Many  rare 
species  would  require  an  ornithologist  to  describe  them.  Mr.  Kearney^ 
the  Superintendent,  says  they  come  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic 
regions,  a  brief  but  comprehensive  description. 

In  the  centre  of  the  24  acres  comprising  the  Green  is  an  old  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  His  Majesty  Georgius  Secundus  who  long  presided  here, 
ere  it  was  invaded  by  the  landscape  gardener’s  art.  Dating  from  the 
good  old  days  of  1758,  a  passing  thought  lends  the  idea  that  horses  have, 
too,  changed  with  the  times,  and  that  the  particular  breed,  a  specimen 
f  which  the  King  is  caracoling  on,  is  now  extinct.  The  beautiful  broiize 
ta’ue  of  Lord  Ardilaun  in  a  qriet  nook  facing  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
erected  in  1892,  is  by  its  dignity  and  repose  a  pleasing  objet  d'art. 

Good  examples  of  bedding  are  always  noticeable  in  the  Green.  Nar- 


dominating.  Evergreens  have  not  received  that  consideration  in  the 
planting  their  merits  deserve,  consequently  the  winter  aspect  shows  a 
weak  point  not  ebservable  during  the  leafage  of  summer.  The  same 
want  is  felt  more  or  less  in  other  squares  and  grounds  of  the  city  ; 
possibly  the  situation  is  not  one  of  choice  for  planting  evergreens  in 
variety,  though  in  no  place  would  they  by  their  cheerful  tone  have  a 
happier  effect.  Hollies  attain  the  rudest  health  in  Dublin  surroundings. 
The  grounds  of  Lord  Iveagh’s  residence  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  adorned  with  many  fine  examples,  amongst  which  the  Hodgins’ 
variety  is  conspicuous  in  shapely  specimens  of  this  bold  dark-hued 
Holly.  Thorns  have  in  times  long  past  entered  largely  in  the  planting 
of  Dublin  and  its  environs  ;  most  of  these  in  the  Green,  I  believe,  date 
their  birth  long  prior  to  its  conversion.  Charming  as  they  are  when  in 
flower,  the  pleasure  is  of  but  brief  duration.  Perchance  the  prominence 
given  to  them  in  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  had  some  connection  with  the 
historic  weapon — ye  Blackthorn. 

But  few  of  the  thousands  who  daily  visit  this  popular  resort  come  in 
a  spirit  of  criticism.  Quiet  enjoyment  and  respectful  observance  of  the 
‘'Tables  of  the  Law,”  erected  at  the  chief  entrances,  characerise  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  folk  who  patronise  the  artistically  planned  and 
scrupulously  well-kept  grounds, — E.  K.,  Dublin, 
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THE  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  of  GARDENERS. 

Such  is  the  abridged  title  of  a  paper  that  was  read  by  Mr. 
H.  Elliott,  F.R.H.S.,at  a  meeting  of  the  Bournemoath  and  District 
Gardeners’  Association  on  March  6th  of  the  present  year,  and  now 
published  in  pamphlet  form.*  We  propose  making  a  sufficient 
citation  from  the  paper  to  enable  our  gardening  friends  to  appre¬ 
ciate  its  character,  and  it  will  no  doubt  induce  some  of  them  to 
read  the  whole  pamphlet.  Most  of  these,  too,  we  suspect,  will  be 
satisfied  with  their  small  investment. 

“I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  troubles  and  trials  of  a 
gardener’s  every-day  practice,  and  I  know  something  of  its  pleasures 
and  advantages  ;  for  there  can  be  no  denying  that  the  surroundings 
of  a  gardener’s  life  are  often  very  pleasant.  Nature  in  her  most  charm¬ 
ing  aspect — assisted  by  Art — is  ever  open  to  his  full  and  free  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  wealthiest  nobleman  in  the  land,  spending  thousands  a 
year  on  his  garden,  can  enjoy  no  more  of  the  pleasures  of  it  than  the 
man  who  daily  tends  and  waters  it  for  a  weekly  wage, 

“  These  pleasant  surroundings  of  a  gardener  are  probably  the  chief 
cause  of  the  over-crowded  state  of  our  ranks.  All  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  covet  the  pleasures  of  a  gardener’s  life,  and  try  to  obtain  them, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  learn  the  important  duties,  or  of  preparing 
themselves  for  the  responsibilities  belonging  thereto,  and  finding  the 
profession  an  open  one,  guarded  by  no  educational  test,  requiring  no 
outlay  or  certificate  (except  a  mere  introductory  letter  of  respectability), 
the  ‘  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,’  so  to  say — the  outcast,  the  refuse 
of  every  trade  and  profession,  swoop  down  upon  it,  and  not  only  defraud 
those  who  may  be  unfortunate  enough  to  engage  them,  but  injure  the 
reputation  of  the  whole  profession  by  their  failures.  Moreover,  they 
crowd  oui-,  by  their  unjust  competition,  the  best,  most  competent,  and 
promising  men  from  our  ranks,  many  of  whom  throw  up  their  profession 
in  disgust,  having  discovered  that  if  they  possess  education  and  science 
enough  to  make  a  competent  gardener,  it  will  pay  them  better  to 
employ  these  in  some  other  line. 

“  I  could  give  many  examples  from  my  own  experience  of  most 
competent  and  promising  young  men  thus  leaving  the  business,  and 
of  others,  who  having  failed  in  everything  else  they  attempted,  at  last 
became  gardeners,  and  equally  failing  as  such,  still  remained  like 
parasites  in  the  profession. 

“  The  great  problem  we  have  to  consider  is  how  to  reverse  this  state 
of  things,  how  to  keep  the  good  men,  and  keep  out  the  bad,  how  to 
protect  ourselves  and  employers  of  gardeners  as  well  against  these 
incompetent  interlopers  who  have  done  and  are  doing  so  much  to 
disgrace  the  profession. 

“  Let  us  here  consider  for  a  moment  how  vast  and  important  is  the 
interest  at  stake.  First,  the  importance  to  the  community  at  large  of 
the  work  carried  on  by  gardeners  in  the  production  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  as  food  for  the  people.  In  comparison  with  the  farmer  the 
area  of  land  cultiva'ei  may  be  small,  but  the  produce  of  the  land  per 
acre,  in  quantity  and  value,  is  enormously  in  favour  of  the  gardener. 
The  importance  of  gardening,  as  I  have  said,  is  very  great  to  the  whole 
community.  It  is  specially  important  to  the  owners  of  the  land,  as  the 
gardener  is  found  to  pay  a  much  higher  rent  than  the  farmer  can  do. 
The  operations  of  the  gardener  are  also  of  great  importance  to  all  who 
dwell  in  thickly  populated  districts,  where  the  land  is  very  valuable, 
and  the  gardens  are  consequently  small,  and  it  is  only  by  the  exercise 
of  great  forethought,  skill,  and  industry  that  a  supply  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  can  be  produced  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  family. 

“Nevertheless  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  underrate  the 
importance  of  the  ornamental  department ;  yet  I  should  like  to  particu¬ 
larly  impress  on  the  minds  of  young  gardeners  the  paramount  importance 
of  the  study  of  fruit  and  vegetable  culture.  Young  men  are  often  far 
too  anxious  to  go  into  the  plant  houses,  the  ornamental  department, 
where  after  they  have  learnt  the  names  of  a  few  exotics,  which  they 
cannot  remember,  they  consider  themselves  full-blown  ornamental 
gardeners.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Of  course  a  man  who  wishes  to 
make  himself  a  proficient  all-round  gardener  has  much  to  learn.  If  I 
were  to  mention  all  the  subjects  I  have  at  one  time  or  another  seen 
recommended  as  necessary  for  a  gardener  to  learn  to  complete  his 
education,  it  would  be  found  that  life  was  not  long  enough  to  acquire 
them. 

“We  may  take  it  as  a  general  rule  that  be  must  understand  fruit 
and  vegetable  culture,  and  the  culture  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
hardy  plants  and  Orchids,  early  and  late  forcing,  and  all  other  modes 
of  cultivation  ever  invented  or  heard  of.  He  must  understand  the 
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elements  of  chemistry,  botany,  geology,  geometrical  and  freehand  draw¬ 
ing,  book-keeping,  and  mensuration.  He  must  be  sober,  industrious, 
obedient,  regular  in  his  habits,  humble  and  meek,  have  a  good  temper, 
and  be  very  polite  at  all  times,  especially  to  the  cook,  and  withal  be 
without  incumbrance. 

“Let  the  perfect  man  be  found  embodying  all  these  accomplish¬ 
ments,  what  is  his  social  position  as  a  head  gardener  1  A  domestic 
servant,  so  says  the  law,  and,  like  a  domestic,  if  summarily  discharged 
from  his  employment  without  cause  he  is  entitled  to  a  month’s  wages  1 
And  there  is  scarcely  one  menial  duty  he  may  not  be  called  upon  to 
perform,  except — well — to  milk  a  cowl  A  County  Court  Judge  has 
quite  recently  decided  that  a  head  gardener  cannot  be  reasonably 
called  upon  to  milk  a  cow,  unless  he  had  specially  engaged  to  do  so  ; 
and  having  been  dismissed  without  notice  for  refusing  to  milk  the  said 
cow,  the  judge  awarded  him  a  month’s  wages.  Now,  it  is  something  to 
be  thankful  for  to  know  that  a  head  gardener,  who  understands  horti¬ 
culture  in  all  its  branches,  botany,  and  chemistry,  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  to  milk  a  cow. 

“  Now,  is  it  not  absurd — is  it  not  to  our  eternal  disgrace — that  the 
oldest  profession  in  the  world,  numbering  in  its  ranks  hundreds  of 
thousands,  carrying  on  a  work  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
community,  a  class  of  men,  taking  them  as  a  whole — even  when  we 
include  the  worthless — of  very  high  respectability,  and  though  they  may 
not  all  command  an  unlimited  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences, 
possesss  some  amount  of  natural  and  acquired  intelligence,  that  its 
members  should  be  ranked,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  amongst  the  ‘  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water;’  that  many  of  them  work  far  more  hours 
and  receive  less  pay  than  an  unskilled  labourer  in  the  building  trade? 
Is  it  not,  I  say,  absurd  that  gardeners  have  no  society  or  bond  of  union 
amongst  themselves — no  organisation  worthy  of  the  name  to  watch  over 
them  and  protect  their  interests  ? 

“  Trade  unionism  and  strikes  are  unworthy  of  our  adoption  ;  these 
are  but  clumsy  and  unsatisfactory  methods  for  the  mechanic  or  the 
unskilled  workman,  and  altogether  beneath  our  consideration.  But 
there  are  not  wanting  better  examples  of  societies  for  us  to  follow  ;  in 
fact,  all  trades  and  professions  have  their  special  societies.  A  few  years 
since  the  plumbers  established  an  organisation  by  which  they  formed 
local  boards  or  committees,  to  hold  examinations  in  certain  districts, 
and  they  granted  certificates  to  such  members  of  their  trade  who  proved 
themselves  practically  efficient  in  their  work.  The  Eoyal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  have  inaugurated  a  system  throughout  the  country 
of  granting  certificates  of  farriery  to  what  are  commonly  called  ‘  shoe¬ 
ing  smiths,’  who  could  prove  themselves  entitled  to  them.  This  is  a 
proper  attempt  to  organise  and  make  the  trade  more  efficient,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  become,  in  course  of  a  few  years,  an 
offence  punishable  by  law  for  a  man  to  lame  your  horse,  unless  he  held 
a  certificate  of  competency  to  do  so.  I  believe  not  very  many  years  ago 
anyone  could  set  up  as  a  chemist  and  druggist,  sell  poisons,  and  mix 
potions  without  any  special  qualifications  !  But  this  state  of  things  was 
unsatisfactory  and  dangerous  to  the  public,  so  the  Eoyal  Pharmaceutical 
Society  took  the  matter  up,  obtained  the  necessary  powers  from 
Parliament  to  regulate  the  profession,  which  it  did,  to  its  manifest 
advantage  and  the  safety  of  the  public. 

“  I  might  go  on  enumerating  societies  without  end.  All  trades  and 
professions  have  them,  and  whenever  and  wherever  they  have  been 
properly  worked  they  have  proved  of  great  advantage,  alike  to  their 
members  and  to  the  public.  The  most  successful  of  these  organisations 
have  chiefly  concerned  themselves  in  guarding  their  professions  against 
unqualified  and  dishonourable  members,  and  in  raising  the  standard  of 
education  and  professional  qualifications  of  those  admitted. 

“  Of  many  of  these  societies  we  know  little  and  hear  less,  except  of 
their  respective  members  dining  together.  Having  done  their  work  so 
well  in  the  past,  they  have  not  much  to  do  now  but  dine  together* 
Even  this  is  a  very  important  matter.  I  wish  gardeners  would  oftener 
dine  together.  A  man  generally  feels  very  generous  and  kind  towards 
himself  and  his  neighbours  after  a  good  dinner,  and  if  we  could  only 
get  gardeners  to  dine  together  pretty  often  there  would  be  great  hopes 
for  improvement. 

“  Now  1  know  you  want  to  hear  what  remedy  I  have  to  offer  for  the 
ills  I  have  mentioned  in  relation  to  our  profession. 

“  The  first  is  union.  The  second  an  improved  education. 

“  Gardeners  throughout  the  country  must  form  themselves  into  one 
Society,  having  its  headquarters  in  London,  and  Local  Committees  all 
over  the  country,  wherever  sufficient  numbers  can  be  found  to  form  them. 

“  The  Central  Council  would  be  elected  by  the  members  from  the 
Local  Committees.  The  Council  would  make  and  publish  rules  for  the 
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guidance  of  the  committees  all  over  the  country.  These  rules  would 
regulate  the  preliminary  education  and  examination  of  all  young 
gardeners,  and  the  granting  of  certificates  of  proficiency  to  those  who 
earned  them.  All  persons  now  holding  situations  as  head  gardeners 
should  be  granted  a  certificate  for  a  small  fee  on  joining  the  Society 
without  an  examination. 

“A  certain  period — say  two  or  three  years— should  be  allowed  for 
these  gardeners  to  register  themselves  and  take  up  their  certificates, 
after  which  stated  time  no  more  certificates  would  be  awarded,  except 
to  those  who  could  prove  their  proficiency  before  a  practical  Board  of 
Examiners,  appointed  by  the  Society  through  its  Council. 

“  Some  plan  of  this  sort,  if  energetically  carried  out,  would  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years  work  a  great  peaceful  revolution,  beneficial 
alike  to  the  employer  and  to  the  gardener.” 


BIDDINGS  COURT. 

Travellers  speak  with  rapture  of  the  grandeur  of  Scottish  moun¬ 
tain  scenery  ;  the  splendour  of  the  rugged  Derbyshire  heights  ;  the 
beauty  of  the  Windermere,  but  they  appear  to  forget  that  much 
nearer  London,  in  Surrey  in  fact,  there  is  scenery  which  is  altogether 
delightful.  Here  stretch  fertile  valleys,  abodes  of  men  and  animals, 
where  crops  flourish  and  the  air  is  pure  ;  there  are  high  hills  clothed 
with  trees,  and  perchance  a  church  tower  or  steeple  showing  among 
them,  crowning  the  height,  and  appearing  at  it  were  landmarks  of 
the  peace  which  reigns  over  all.  If  the  Londoner  wishes  for  a 
glimpse  of  rural  life  in  its  true  simplicity,  of  mountains  reaching  high 
up  in  the  air,  of  valleys  deep  and  beautiful,  he  need  not  go  so  far  as 
Derbyshire  or  Scotland,  but  to  Surrey  ;  here  he  will  find  them  all.  Such 
at  any  rate  was  the  verdict  of  a  Londoner  as  on  a  recent  day  in  May  he 
travelled  as  far  as  Caterham  Valley.  The  day  was  damp  and  close,  but  the 
cheery  “Good  morning”  from  Mr.  C.  Papworth,  the  able  gardener  at  Bid¬ 
dings  Court,  the  residence  of  Jeremiah  Lyon,  Esq.,  went  far  to  dispel  the 
effects  of  the  weather,  A  walk  through  the  village  or  town,  always 
uphill,  for  ten  minutes  and  we  are  at  our  destination. 

Though  not  a  large  place  it  is  well  kept,  and  despite  the  dis¬ 
advantages  which  most  accrue  to  a  garden  with  only  about  12  inches 
of  soil  overlying  chalk,  is  finely  cropped.  It  is  almost  old-fashioned 
in  its  simplicity,  and  perhaps  the  more  interesting  on  this  account,  for 
margins  of  old-time  flowers  border  the  vegetable  quarters  and  lend  an 
air  of  charm  and  sweetness  which  is  now  so  seldom  found  in  gardens. 
The  flowers  look  well,  the  vegetables  are  healthy  and  green,  the  Apple 
and  Pear  trees  are  carrying  large  crops  of  fruits,  all  proving  the 
presence  of  a  man  who  understands  his  work  and  therefore  glories  in 
it,  for  who  understanding  the  art  of  gardening  can  fail  to  like  it  and 
find  new  interest  in  his  plants  every  day  1  Certainly  not  Mr.  Papworth, 
for  as  we  walk  he  points  with  pardonable  pride  to  a  row  of  bush  Apples, 
all  looking  healthy  and  clean.  But  no,  not  quite  all,  for  here  we  find 
one  on  which  Mr.  May  Frost  has  left  his  mark  in  the  blackened  tips  and 
destitution  of  fruits.  There  were  numbers  before  the  visitation,  but 
none  now — a  bitter  disappointment  truly  to  a  man  after  hours  of  labour 
and  tender  care.  But  Mr.  Papworth  is  inclined  to  be  philosophical,  and 
consoles  himself  with  the  knowledge  that  if  he  cannot  have  fruit  from 
one  tree  he  can  from  fifty  others— a  comforting  reflection  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  one  which  would  lead  many  to  philosophise  at  much  length. 

Bright  masses  of  Papaver  orientale  emphasise  the  rich  green  of  Peas 
and  Beans,  and  are  utilised  occasionally  as  cut  flowers.  The  plants  are 
old  ones,  and  so  produce  numbers  of  flowers.  A  bed  of  Pansies  contain¬ 
ing  an  exceptionally  large  assortment  of  colours  is  very  beautiful.  The 
plants  are  self-sown  seedlings,  and  appear  to  revel  in  the  chalky  soil, 
though  they  are  usually  credited  with  a  predilection  for  a  medium  of  a 
far  stronger  nature.  It  is  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  instructive 
to  try  to  trace  the  parentage  of  many  of  the  flowers  on  which  the 
assiduous  energy  of  the  bees  has  left  its  mark.  The  seedlings  grow 
literally  by  thousands,  and  form  strong  shoots,  and  large,  healthy 
leafage. 

The  singular  strength  of  growth  seen  in  fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers 
led  to  the  query  as  to  how  it  was  obtained  on  such  a  poor  rooting  medium. 
It  is  the  result  of  thorough  tillage  and  enrichment  combined  with  heavy 
mulching  with  stable  manure,  and  abundant  drenchings  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  period  with  liquid  from  a  large  cesspool.  All  the  fruit  trees  are  planted 
very  high,  and  the  roots  kept  on  the  surface  by  these  constant  mulchings 
and  good  growth  is,  as  it  must  be,  the  gratifying  result.  Without  these 
dressings  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  satisfactory  crops  year  after 
year,  and  the  garden  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  may  be  done  when 
the  rooting  medium  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Papworth  said 
he  read  all  the  gardening  literature  he  could,  and  then  put  into  practice 
what  was  applicable  to  the  case,  and  where  he  could  not  give  or  do  all 
that  was  directed,  he  went  as  near  as  he  possibly  could,  and  had  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  results  which  he  had  achieved. 

We  go  a  little  further  and  come  to  a  wall  facing  north-west,  and  on 
which  some  of  the  cleanest  cordons  one  could  wish  to  see  are  growing. 
They  represent  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums, 
and  as  the  frost  scarcely  touched  them  are  bearing  such  numbers  of 
fruits  as  will  necessitate  somewhat  extensive  thinning.  On  the  border 
under  this  wall  Dwarf  French  Beans  were  just  through  the  ground  when 
the  frost  came,  and  now  not  a  single  one  remains  ;  they  were  cut  off  as 
cleanly  as  it  was  possible  to  be  done.  However,  the  loss  will  not  be 


extensive,  as  seeds  were  immediately  sown  in  pots  which,  after  care  in 
hardening,  would  be  planted,  and  tender  pods  will  be  had  almost  as  early 
as  if  none  had  been  destroyed.  With  Potatoes  the  results  will  be  more 
disastrous,  as  one  cannot  sow  a  few  seeds  and  remedy  the  evil  in  such  a 
prompt  and  easy  manner.  One  quarter  of  early  varieties,  all  earthed  up 
and  promising  well,  was  completely  destroyed,  and  is  the  sort  of  mishap 
that  requires  more  philosophy  than  is  usually  found  in  a  man  to  bear 
without  a  murmur. 

The  crop  of  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries  is 
extraordinary,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  first  named.  Last  year  the 
wood  ripened  perfectly,  and  now  with  the  berries  not  half  grown  the 
branches  are  weighted  down.  Currants  have  been  thinned  somewhat 
by  the  frost,  but  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  remain  uninjured,  A 
line  of  espalier  Pear  and  Apple  trees  had  a  somewhat  severe  turn ;  in 
the  case  of  one  tree  of  Blenheim  Orange  every  fruit  was  cleared  off,  and 
the  others,  though  they  have  not  suffered  to  such  an  extent,  the  crops 
have  been  very  materially  lightened.  That  frost  has  very  much  to 
answer  for. 

The  flower  garden  and  lawn  are  small  in  extent  but  clean  and  bright, 
beds  in  the  former  being  charming  with  Forget-me-nots  and  Wallflowers, 
which  latter,  though  past  their  best  beauty,  still  diffused  their  pleasing 
fragrance.  The  borders  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  garden,  have 
clumps  of  hardy  perennials  planted,  and  will  in  the  summer  afford  an 
abundance  of  bright  flowers  for  cutting  purposes.  The  lawn  is  terraced, 
and  the  turf  is  in  admirable  condition,  while  at  the  edges  a  Mulberry 
tree  may  be  seen  with  here  and  there  a  purple  Beech,  the  leaves  of 
which  were  of  the  highest  brilliance,  the  colouration  being  superb. 

Let  us  now  glance  in  the  greenhouses,  bright  with  flowers  of  various 
kinds  and  hues.  On  the  roof  of  one  is  a  grand  Mardchal  Niel,  bearing 
numbers  of  deliciously  scented  flowers  and  bright  green  leaves  free 
from  a  suspicion  of  green  fly.  Pelargoniums  are  well  represented  by 
Fancy  and  Zonal  varieties.  Of  the  former  Purity  was  the  best,  and 
thoroughly  worthy  of  its  name,  being  of  the  purest  white.  The  Zonals 
must,  however,  be  accorded  the  highest  position,  for  the  display  was 
rich  in  colour,  size  of  pip  and  truss.  The  plants  were  stout  and  strong 
in  growth,  and  evidently  the  secret  of  a  successful  method  of  treatment 
is  well  known  to  Mr.  Papworth.  Amongst  so  many  excellent  kinds  it 
is  difficult  to  make  a  selection,  but  half  a  dozen  were  noted  as  being  the 
best,  and  they  were  Hector,  Proserpine,  Cond6,  Rosy  Morn,  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  and  Beauty  of  Windsor.  Orchids,  too,  are  fairly  well  represented 
so  far  as  numbers  go,  admirably  if  we  take  quality  as  the  standpoint 
from  which  to  judge.  Robust  health  is  pourtrayed  in  every  leaf  and 
flower  amongst  the  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums,  Cypripediums,  Cattleyas 
and  Laelias  that  are  grown.  Palms  of  the  size  of  such  great  utility  in 
the  embellishment  of  rooms,  halls,  and  corridors,  are  seen  in  large 
numbers,  while  Maidenhair  Ferns  grown  in  the  full  sun  are  models,  and 
will  furnish  fronds  hard  and  green  for  many  months  to  come.  Here 
and  there  we  see  a  brightly  coloured  Gloxinia,  and  while  tuberous 
rooted  Begonias  assist  with  their  grand  foliage  and  promise  of  abundance 
of  flowers,  in  adding  diversity  and  interest  to  the  collection  of  plants 
grown  under  glass. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  Chrysanthemums,  which  at  present  look  as 
though  they  would  go  far  to  sustain  their  grower’s  reputation  as  an 
exhibitor.  Like  all  else,  they  are  done  well,  incessant  attention  is 
devoted  to  them,  and  for  it  Chrysanthemums,  or  any  other  plants,  will 
eventually  amply  repay.  Queens,  Bundles,  Avalanches,  Edwin  Moly- 
neuxs,  and  scores  of  others  were  remarkable  alike  for  their  stout  growth 
and  the  large  substantial  leafage  with  which  the  stems  were  clothed  to 
their  base. 

During  the  day  we  took  a  walk  over  the  hills,  reaching  at  one  time  a 
height  of  upwards  of  750  feet,  and  the  panorama,  with  the  sun  glinting 
on  a  stream  winding  through  the  valleys  for  miles,  was  such  an  one 
as  to  remain  impressed  on  the  mind,  and  accentuate  the  impression, 
previously  recorded,  that  in  Surrey,  equally  with  other  places  more 
difficult  of  access,  is  to  be  found  some  as  magnificent  scenery  as  one 
could  wish  to  see  ;  at  any  rate,  it  gladdened  the  eyes  and  heart  of 
— A  Londoner. 


AUSTRALIAN  APPLES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  MARKET. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Shoobridge,  a  Tasmanian  orchardist,  who  has  lately 
returned  from  a  trip  to  England,  has  been  unburdening  himself  to  the 
“  Argus  ”  of  his  opinions  on  the  Australian  fruit  export  trade,  and  these 
opinions  do  not  present  the  prospect  for  fruit  growers  in  a  very  rosy 
light.  He  is  convinced  that  both  ocean  freights  and  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  locally  must  be  very  greatly  cheapened  if  the  trade  is  to  become 
permanent  and  profitable.  The  Australian  season  (in  which  we  pre¬ 
sume  he  includes  the  Tasmanian  and  New  Zealand  season)  is  a  short  one 
of  eight  or  nine  weeks,  American  Apples  cutting  in  at  one  end  and  early 
French  small  fruits  at  the  other. 

Mr.  Shoobridge  has  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  French  market  their  fruit,  which  is  sold  at  Covent  Garden  with  all 
the  bloom  on  it.  He  thinks  Tasmania’s  only  chance  is  with  Apples,  but 
that  Victoria  may  eventually  find  her  best  trade  in  Grapes.  Australian 
Apples  would  do  well  enough  in  England  if  they  could  be  sold  retail  for 
3d.  or  3Jd.  per  lb,,  but  freight  and  the  other  expenses  of  picking, 
packing  and  cases  bring  the  cost  of  a  40  lb.  case  up  to  Ts.  6d.,  and  as  the 
retail  price  for  fruit  in  London  is  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  wholesale 
price,  the  thing  apparently  can’t  be  done  as  to  give  any  profit.  Fancy 
Apples  in  small  lots  will  fetch  good  prices  in  the  West  End,  but  the 
demand  is  easily  satisfied.  Small  parcels  always  bring  the  best  prices. 
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•and  the  Apples  should  be  hard  fleshed  and  sappy,  with  a  slightly  acid 
flavour.  The  idea  that  In  order  to  find  a  market  an  Apple  must  be 
highly  coloured  is  apparently  a  mistake,  as  Mr.  Shoobridge  said  that  last 
year  yellow  Apples  such  as  Newtown  Pippins  were  realising  better  prices 
than  Pearmains.  In  any  case  as  soon  as  an  Apple  became  common 
people  wanted  a  change,  though  they  disliked  experimenting  with  new 
sorts  unless  they  were  in  small  lo‘s. 

Mr.  Shoobridge  summed  up  the  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the 
Australian  grower  as  being  the  necessity  of  selling  so  far  below  the 
retail  price  for  a  big  trade  and  the  heavy  freights,  and  with  regard  to 
the  latter  he  said  th*^  shipping  companies  held  out  very  little  hope  of  a 
reduction.  They  said,  in  effect,  that  if  the  fruit  exporters  wanted  to 
displace  meat,  which  was  a  handy  cargo,  at  80*.  per  ton,  they  would 
have  to  pay  90s.  per  ton,  space  being  taken  by  measurement,  and 
pointed  out  that  if  they  went  to  the  expense  of  providing  a  large 
insulated  space  for  the  fruit  trade,  it  would  only  be  occupied  part  of 
the  year.  “The  only  hope  I  can  see  at  present,”  said  Mr.  Shoobridge, 
“  is  that  the  colonies  may  come  together  and  ouple  the  mail  contracts 
with  a  regular  fresh  food  service,  in  which  a  large  space  will  be 
guaranteed  at  minimum  rates,  as  suggested  by  the  last  Postal  Con¬ 
ference.  If  we  are  to  get  any  reasonable  share  of  the  British  markets 

we  must  work  together . The  sooner  we  have  intercolonial  free 

trade  the  better  for  our  reputation  outside.  Just  now  we  are  a  laughing 
stock.”  He  did  not  think  anything  could  be  done  with  Pears,  as  they 
were  so  easily  damaged,  and  even  in  the  case  of  Apples  he  said  they  had 
not  had  a  single  shipment  that  was  not  injured  to  some  extent. 

The  American  competition  was  a  serious  matter  in  connection  with 
the  dried  fruit  trade.  While  in  London  he  saw  splendid  Apricots  in 
2  lbs.  tins  selling  at  Ss.  6d.  a  dozen,  and  he  did  not  think  Australians 
could  compete  against  that  sort  of  thing.  The  result  of  his  visit  was 
that  he  thought  Australia  might  safely  go  on,  as  at  present,  sending 
small  choice  parcels  for  a  special  trade  ;  but  for  the  Australian  grower  to 
properly  compete  with  his  rival  in  a  large  trade  he  must  have  production 
on  a  large  and  cheap  scale.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above 
expressions  are  only  the  opinions  of  one  man,  who  possibly  has  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  New  Zealand  trade.  In  spite  of  his  rather  gloomy  view  of 
the  business,  the  fact  remains  that  New  Zealand  growers  have  made 
some  fairly  successful  shipments  to  London.  It  does  not  seem  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  freights  can  be  reduced  much  lower  ;  but  with 
proper  attention  to  details,  such  as  care  in  sending  only  good  fruit  and 
proper  packing,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Apple  growing  for  the 
English  market  should  not  be  a  profitable  adjunct  to  the  ordinary  lines 
of  farming  in  New  Zealand.  As  to  the  dried  and  tinned  fruit  trade, 
before  Australia  and  New  Zealand  attempt  to  compete  with  America  in 
the  London  market,  they  should  try  what  they  can  do  at  home.  There 
is  an  enormous  quantity  of  American  tinned  fruit  sold  in  Australia,  and 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  the  future  would  be  to  see  this  replaced 
by  the  native-grown  article. — (“Christchurch  Press.”) 


SOUTHERN  PINK  SOCIETY. 

June  12th. 

The  first  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  and  cannot,  owing  to  the  bad  weather 
which  has  been  experienced  of  late  all  over  the  country,  be  termed  a 
great  success.  The  general  complaint  was  that  the  Show  was  too  early, 
and  only  two  exhibitors,  Mr.  Richard  Dean  and  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  sent 
flowers.  The  prizes  mentioned  in  the  schedules  will  be  offered  again  for 
laced  Pinks  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  26th  inst.,  on  which  date  it  is 
expected  that  a  much  larger  number  of  growers  will  be  able  to  exhibit 
blooms. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  bunches  of  border  Pinks  was  taken  by  Mr. 
B.  Ladhams,  Shirley.  Southampton,  with  Queen  of  the  South  (first-class 
certificate)  Ernest  Ladhams,  Percy,  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Lizzie  Duval,  Pad¬ 
dington,  and  Little  Kate,  amongst  others,  Mr.  Richard  Dean.  Ranelagh 
Road,  Ealing,  was  a  good  second.  For  six  bunches  of  border  Pinks, 
distinct,  the  prizes  were  placed  as  in  the  previously  named  class,  this 
Again  being  the  case  in  the  class  for  the  best  bunch  of  any  white  Pink, 

Each  of  these  exhibitors  sent  a  varied  collection,  Mr.  Ladhams  being 
deservedly  awarded  an  extra  prize  for  his  contribution. 


PANSY  AND  YIOLA  SHOW. 

June  12th. 

The  second  annual  Show  of  the  London  Pansy  and  Violet  Society 
was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last,  and  was  a 
marked  improvement  on  that  of  last  year.  According  to  experts’ 
opinion  finer  Pansies  have  never  been  staged  in  such  large  numbers 
in  London.  The  colouration  was  bright  and  clear,  and  the  form  and 
■substance  of  the  flowers  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  Amongst  the 
Violas  the  improvement  was  not  so  marked,  but,  considering  the  unfavour¬ 
ableness  of  the  weather  during  the  last  month  the  display  was  a  good 
one.  The  arrangements  of  the  Show  were  excellent,  and  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  Mr.  McLeod,  the  honorary  secretary,  and  the  committee. 

The  gold  medal  for  a  collection  of  Pansies  and  Violas  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Septimus  Pye,  Catterall,  Garstang,  Lancs.,  for  a  splendid  exhibit. 
The  Violas  were  not  perhaps  up  to  the  highest  standard,  and  the 
arrangement  was  not  so  good  as  it  might  have  been,  the  staging  being 
too  high  to  allow  the  top  flowers  to  be  seen.  There  were  a  number  of 
new  varieties  of  merit.  Noticeable  were  Blue  Garter,  Christiania  (a 


new  variety  raised  by  Dr.  Stewart,  and  almost  pure  white),  Border 
Witch,  Lutelia,  and  Mary  Scott.  Amongst  the  Pansies  Tamworth  Gem, 
Miss  Stirling,  B.  Doulton,  W.  G.  Pye,  David  Rennie,  Andrew  Frater, 
Mary  Kay,  Maggie  MacPhail,  Miss  Patterson,  and  Mrs.  Carrigan  were 
good  of  the  Fancies;  and  Willie  Cook,  Mrs.  Wilson,  R.  M  Wenley, 
Jessie  Thomson,  Mary  Mitchell,  and  Alfred  West  being  the  best  in  the 
Show  section. 

In  the  class  for  forty-eight  Fancy  Pansies,  in  distinct  varieties, 
Mr.  M.  Campbell,  High  Blantyre,  N.B  ,  was  deservedly  placed  first. 
The  flowers  were  large,  clean,  and  of  much  substance,  and  comprised 
John  Allan,  Jeanie  P.  Tate,  David  Rennie,  Agnes  Mabel,  Maggie  Wilson, 
D.  Morrison,  Lady  Duff,  Lord  Hamilton,  George  Anderson,  My  Lady, 
Jas.  S.  Irvine,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Addie,  Dr.  Bostock,  Helen  Christie,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Watson,  A.  H.  Murray,  John  Taylor,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Carnegie,  Mrs.  Robt. 
Thomson,  Mrs.  Mackie,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Scarce,  Mrs.  J.  McCannell,  Andrew 
Frater,  Archibald  Buchanan,  Wm  Adam,  Jessie  Ford,  Mrs.  L.  Morten, 
Annie  Ross,  Miss  Paterson,  Mrs.  T.  Ritchie,  Alex.  Ollar,  Jas.  MacNish, 
Jas.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Grossart,  Princess,  John  Findlay,  W.  B.  Smellie, 
Marmion,  Mrs.  M.  Cuthbertsou,  Miss  Hudson,  Mr.  R.  S.  Cocker,  Wm. 
C  ildwell,  Col.  Stirling,  Alex.  Smith,  and  several  seedlings.  Mr.  John 
Smellie,  Busby,  N.B.,  the  only  other  competitor  in  this  class,  was  placed 
second  with  a  very  creditable  stand,  consisting  of  blooms  of  great  size, 
but  somewhat  lacking  in  finish  and  substance. 

Mr.  Andrew  Irvine,  Tighnabruaich,  N.B.,  was  a  good  first  for  twenty- 
four  Fancy  Pansies,  distinct,  staging  Andrew  Eaton,  Mrs.  Spence,  W.  A. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Sherrard,  Mr.  J.  D.  Dewar,  Annie  Rose,  John  Knox,  John 
Allan,  Thos.  Fraser,  D.  Morris,  Agnes  Mabel,  Mr.  T.  Ritchie,  Mr.  J. 
Russell,  Dora  Dean,  Miss  Morton,  B.  Doulton,  and  some  seedlings  in 
superb  form,  the  colouration  being  splendid.  Mr.  J.  Smelley  was  second 
with  a  charming  stand,  including  amongst  others  H.  W.  Clarke,  Mar¬ 
mion,  John  Knox,  Maggie  Watson,  Arthur  Eaton,  Jas.  Campbell,  and 
Annie  Ross.  The  third  prize  in  this  class  went  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul&  Co., 
Bridge  of  Weir,  N.B. 

There  were  four  entries  in  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  Fancy  Pansies, 
the  premier  prize  going  to  Mr.  A.  Irvine  with  Mrs.  J.  Young,  H.  W. 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Spencer,  Miss  Morton,  Andrew  Frater,  Agnes  Mabel,  John 
Allen,  Donald  Morris,  J.  Russell,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  two  seedlings,  all  in 
splendid  condition.  Mr.  J.  Smellie  was  a  good  second  with  D.  Rennie, 
Maggie  Watson,  Mrs.  John  Smellie,  Andrew  Frater,  and  Wm.  Watson  as 
the  best.  Mr.  M.  Campbell  was  a  fairly  good  third. 

With  a  dozen  grand  examples  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Watson,  Mr.  J.  Smellie 
was  first  for  twelve  Fancy  Pansies,  one  variety  ;  Mr.  M.  Campbell  being 
second  with  John  Allan,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Irvine  third  with  Clara  Burn. 
For  twelve  distinct  unnamed  seedling  Fancy  Pansies,  Mr.  A.  Irvine  was 
first  with  handsome  flowers ;  Mr.  Smellie  second  also  with  good  flowers, 
and  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son  third. 

Mr.  Andrew  Irvine  was  first  for  twelve  Show  Pansies,  staging  very 
beautiful  blooms,  which  unfortunately  were  not  named ;  Mr.  M. 
Campbell  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Smellie  third. 

For  twenty-four  sprays  of  Violas,  distinct,  each  to  comprise  nine 
blooms,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
were  first  with  splendid  blooms.  The  varieties  represented  were  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Trentham  Purple,  Delicata  (new),  Rosine,  Annie  King 
(new),  Black  Prince,  Goldfinch,  Joy,  Ardwell  Gem,  Blue  Cloud,  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Josephine  (new), 
Crimson  King,  William  Neil,  Bloomer,  Peter  Barr,  Blue  Bell,  Lord 
Elcho,  Peter  Barr,  Seedling,  Max  Kolle,  Profusion,  and  Princess  May. 
Mr.  J.  Smellie  was  second  with  a  good  collection  ;  and  Miss  Kate 
Hopkins,  Mere  Cottage,  Knutsford,  with  a  weak  stand.  Messrs.  Cheal 
and  Sons  were  the  only  competitors  for  twelve  sprays  of  Violas,  distinct, 
and  were  awarded  the  first  prize  with  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Trentham 
Purple,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Crimson  King,  Annie  King,  Goldfinch, 
Evelyn,  Ardwell  Gem,  Princess  May,  Profusion,  Max  Kolle,  and  a  dark 
form  of  Annie  King, 

The  first  prize  was  not  accorded  for  six  sprays  of  ray  less  Violas  of 
the  “  Sylvia  type,”  the  second  going  to  Mr.  J.  Smellie,  For  six  rayless 
Violas  of  the  Violetta  type  Mr.  J.  Smellie  was  again  placed  second,  the 
first  prize  not  being  accorded. 

The  prize  given  by  the  President  of  the  Society  for  a  group  of  six 
plants  of  Violas  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  South  Woodford,  Essex, 
who  showed  William  Neil,  Sylvia,  Cottage  Maid,  Ardwell  Gem,  Lemon 
Queen,  and  Duchess  of  Fife,  each  specimen  being  very  fine  and  well 
grown.  The  competition  in  amateurs’  classes  was  keen,  and  some 
flowers  of  high  merit  were  staged  by  the  numerous  competitors.  Space 
will  permit  of  a  brief  list  of  prizewinners  only  being  given,  and  these 
are  appended  below.  For  twelve  Fancy  Pansies,  distinct,  Mr,  W.  Penson, 
High  Street,  Newport,  Salop,  was  first,  and  was  the  only  exhibiror.  For 
six  Fancy  Pansies,  distinct,  there  were  four  competitors,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Needs,  Woking,  being  first  ;  Mr,  A.  J.  Rowberry,  second  ;  and  Mr. 
Bruce  Cook,  Chingford,  third.  For  twelve  Fancy  Pansies,  one  variety, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  was  first  with  charming  blooms  of  David  Wilson, 
and  was  the  only  competitor.  Mr.  W.  Penson  was  first  for  six  Fancy 
Pansies,  one  variety, 

Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  was  first  for  twelve  sprays  of  Violas  with 
beautiful  examples.  For  six  sprays  six  blooms  each,  Mr.  H.  A  Needs 
was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Beeching,  Warren  Road,  Chingford  second.  For 
six  sprays  of  Violas,  three  blooms  in  each,  Mr.  W.  Fuller,  Kelvedon,  was 
first ;  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith,  Muswell  Hill,  second  ;  and  Mr.  B.  Cook,  third. 

In  the  class  for  six  sprays  of  Violas,  three  light  and  three  dark 
varieties,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  was  first ;  Mr,  B.  Cook  second,  and  Mr. 
W.  Beeching  third.  For  six  sprays  of  rayless  Violas  of  the  Sylvia  type, 
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Jlr,  A.  J.  Rowberry  wa?  first,  as  also  was  he  in  the  class  for  six  sprays 
■of  rayless  varieties  of  the  Violetta  section. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  staved  a  stand  of  Violas  not  for  competition,  as  also 
did  Mr.  S.  Pye  and  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Co.  sent  a  splendid  collection  of 
Pansies.  The  prize  for  the  best  Pansy  in  the  Show  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  M.  Campbell  with  an  almost  faultless  example  of  John  Allan. 


BONGARDIA  RAUWOLFI. 

This  berberidaceous  plant  is  a  native  of  Greece,  Syria,  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  south  to  Scind.  Its  specific  name  is  after  Rauwolf,  who 
as  long  ago  as  1573  called  attention  to  it  as  the  true  Chrysogonum  of 
Dioscorides.  Its  synonyms  are  B.  chrysogonium  and  B.  Olivieri.  It  is 
not  at  all  like  a  Berberry  in  habit,  resembling  much  more  strongly  in 
the  golden  jellow  of  its  fiowers  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
inflorescence  a  meadow  Buttercup.  This  resemblance  is  carried  to  the 
point  of  mimicry  in  presence  of  a  gland  or  honey  pit  at  the  base  of  each 
petal.  The  leaves  and  flower  stems  spring  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
tuber-like  underground  rootstock,  which  in  Persia  has  economic  uses, 
being  boiled  or  roasted  as  articles  of  food.  The  pinnately  divided 
leaves,  which  in  their  turn  are  used  as  a  salad,  spring  in  a  graceful 
arching  rosette  on  all  sides  of  the  flower  peduncles.  Some  are  pinnate, 
in  others  the  lower  or  basal  pinnse  are  each  divided  to  the  base  into 
two,  giving  the  aspect  of  whorls  of  leaflets  round  the  common  petiole. 
The  flower  stalks  are  slightly  branched,  the  petals  variable  In  number> 
with  the  stamens  opposite  and  equal  in  number  to  the  petals.  The 
graceful  habit  and  clear  bright  colour  should  make  this  an  acceptable 
addition  to  rockery  and  border  collections.  The  illustration  (fig.  78) 
has  been  prepared  from  a  sketch  of  a  plant  growing  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew. 


AN  INSECT  SNAPPER— WHAT  NEXT  ? 

I  SEND  herewith  an  “  insect  snapper,”  an  invention  I  have  lately 
patented,  and  a  description  of  which  will  doubtless  interest  many  of 
your  readers.  It  is  for  catching  such  insects  as  cockroaches,  wasps, 
bees,  moths,  spiders,  and  meat  flies,  and  comprises  a  box  about  5  inches 
by  1^  inch  by  IJ  inch,  with  a  door  hinged  at  one  end  of  the  box,  and 
closed  by  a  spring.  It  has  a  handle  about  a  foot  long,  and  the  door  is 
opened  by  pulling  with  the  forefinger  a  wire  trigger  on  a  rod,  one  end 
of  which  rod  slides  on  the  handle,  the  other  end  being  attached  to  the 
door. 

To  catch  an  insect  crawling  on  the  floor,  wall,  or  window-pane,  the 
snapper  is  held  in  one  hand  by  the  handle,  the  forefinger  pulling  back 
the  trigger,  which  opens  the  door  ;  the  snapper  is  then  placed  flat  on 
the  surface,  on  which  the  insect  is  crawling,  and  slid  forward  until  the 
insect  is  in  the  space  between  the  door  and  the  box,  when  the  trigger 
Being  released  the  door  closes,  sweeping  the  insect  into  the  box.  Cock- 
Toaches  thus  caught  may  be  dropped  into  a  fire,  into  water,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  thus  avoiding  the  unsightly  features  connected  with  killing 
them  on  the  wall,  floor,  or  carpet  of  a  room.  Wasps  and  bees  when 
crawling,  say  on  a  window-pane,  may  be  caught  without  risk  and 
turned  out  of  doors,  or  if  preferred  the  closed  box  can  be  held  in  the 
hand  and  shaken  smartly  until  the  enclosed  insect  is  so  stunned  that  it 
may  be  dropped  out  without  danger  and  billed.  A  small  brush  attached 
to  the  outside  of  the  box  is  to  sweep  an  insect  out  of  a  cnrner. 

In  catching  cockroaches  the  snapper  has  proved  thoroughly  efScient, 
and  bee-keepers  who  are  annoyed  by  their  bees  coming  into  sifting- 
rooms  will  find  this  a  handy  way  of  turning  them  out  of  doors  uninjured. 
The  snapper  is  not  yet  on  the  market,  but  I  expect  shortly  to  place  it 
before  the  public. — W.  0.  Sheppabd. 

[Oar  printer’s  devil  has  done  no  work  since  the  snapper  came  to 
hand,  but  has  spent  his  time  in  brushing  spiders  out  of  corners  and 
searching  for  flies  on  the  walls,  to  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  snapping 
them  up. I 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

June  12th. 

As  was  generally  expected  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  S.W.,  pre¬ 
sented  a  bright  appearance  on  this  occasion,  the  large  building  being 
"Well  filled.  Greenhouse  and  hardy  flowers  were  extensively  exhibited, 
■the  same  also  applying  to  Orchids.  In  conjuncGon  with  this  meeting 
the  London  Pan-y  and  the  Southern  Pink  Societies  held  their  respective 
Exhibitions,  reports  of  which  are  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Fbuit  Committee. — Present :  P.  Crowley,  E.q.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Messrs.  John  Lee,  T.  F.  Rivers, 
G.  Bunyard,  Harrison  Weir,  J.  Cheal,  G.  Taber,  J.  T.  Saltmarsh.  C.  Ross, 
G.  Siige,  J.  Hudson.  A.  Dean,  H.  Balderson,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Smith, 
G.  Norman,  and  E.  Gilman. 

Evidence  was  not  wanting  of  the  beginning  of  the  Melon  season,  and 
having  in  mind  the  experience  of  last  year,  some  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appeared  to  nerve  themselves  for  the  effort  of  tasting  and 
grinning  or  turning  up  their  noses.  Such  an  ordeal  they  were  not 
called  upon  to  undergo  on  the  present  occasion,  as  only  about  one  fruit 
out  of  ten  was  decidedly  “  nasty,”  while  nine  out  of  ten  were  so  last 


season.  Their  condition  was  attributed  mainly  to  the  excessive  heat, 
and  the  consequent  lack  of  nourishment.  This  year  the  want  of  sun  no 
doubt  affected  the  Melons,  as  most  of  them  were  a  little  watery,  but  on 
the  whole  the  fruits  were  much  better  than  those  of  last  year — a  practical 
lesson  on  the  evils  of  the  “  drying  and  roasting  system  ”  that  is  too 
often  practised  when  opportunity  affords  in  Melon  culture. 

The  first  Melons  placed  on  the  table  last  Tuesday  were  handsome 
fruits  from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  a  new  variety  named  Empress, 
parentage  Eclipse  and  Imperial  Green  Flesh.  Fruit,  large,  oval,  and  well 
netted,  flesh  green,  thick,  juicy,  but  a  little  watery  and  well  flavoured. 


Fia.  78.— BONGAEDIA  EAUWOLFI. 


An  award  of  merit  was  granted,  and  a  desire  expressed  to  see  the  variety 
again,  when  the  fruits  might  be  expected  to  ripen  under  more  favourable 
climatic  conditions. 

Mr.  A.  Bishop,  gardener  to  R.  Burrell,  Esq.,  Westley  Hall,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  sent  a  very  large  wall-netted  Melon,  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  High  Cross  Hybrid  and  Westley  Hall,  the  flesh  a  mixture  of 
green  and  scarlet,  very  juicy  and  sweet,  and  it  was  thought  the  flavour 
would  be  better  if  the  fruits  were  ripened  under  better  conditions.  The 
specimen  was  not  by  any  means  ripe  to  the  rind,  and  a  desire  was 
expressed  to  see  this  promising  variety  again. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes  sent  a  small  fruit  of  a  new  Melon  from  Beauty  of 
Syon  and  Hero  of  Isleworth,  very  sweet  and  pleasant.  The  same  may 
be  said  about  a  new  Melon  named  Lord  Howard,  exhibited  by  Mr.  B. 
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Ashton,  The  Garden?,  GIossop  Hall.  Possibly  larger  fruits  may  be 
grown,  those  sent  were  too  small,  and  would  be  almost  “lost”  on  a 
good  sized  dessert  table,  Very  small  Melons  must  possess  the  highest 
possible  quality  to  win  honours,  now  there  are  so  many  of  good  size  and 
excellent  flavour. 

Mr.  J.  Bradley,  Tilehurst  Nurseries,  near  Reading,  sent  fruits  of  his 
new  Tomato,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Conference  and  Perfection. 
Early  fruits,  he  said,  had  realised  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Those  exhibited  were 
undoubtedly  the  right  size  for  market  and  well  coloured.  Recommended 
to  be  grown  at  Chiswick.  Mr.  F.  Mitchell,  Farncombe,  Godaiming,  sent 
fruits  and  fruiting  plants  of  a  new  Tomato,  Mitchell’s  Hybrid  ;  very 
fine  fruits  freely  produced.  The  variety  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Trophy  and  Challenger,  and  is  a  strong  grower.  Recommended  to  be 
tried  at  Chiswick. 

Mr.  E.  Beckett,  The  Gardens,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  sent  splendid 
fruits  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  also  excellent  samples  of  Reading 
Perfection  Tomato,  and  a  cultural  commendation  was  unanimously 
awarded.  A  bronze  medal  was  suggested,  and  would  probably  have 
been  granted,  had  not  several  members  regarded  the  “  cultural  com¬ 
mendation  ”  a  greater  honour  than  the  lowest  form  of  medal.  The 
medal  is  appropriate  enough  for  cottagers’  produce,  but  not  for  such 
evidence  of  cultural  skill  as  was  displayed  in  the  production  of  such 
splendid  Nectarines. 

Mr.  A.  Dean,  Kingston,  placed  a  bulb  of  Cook’s  “  Long  Keeper ’’ 
Onion,  which  he  had  kept  from  a  dish  exhibited  a  month  or  two  ago, 
■with  a  view  of  testing  its  keeping  properties.  It  was  as  firm  as  an 
Ooion  could  be,  and  Mr.  Dean  was  advised  to  take  his  Onion  back  from 
whence  it  came  (he  could  not  hang  it  by  the  neck,  for  it  had  none),  and 
bring  it  again  in  a  month  or  two’s  time.  It  was,  of  course,  not  shown 
for  an  award,  but  as  worth  inspection  (vote  of  thanks). 

Mr.  F.  Buss,  The  Cottage,  Brook  Croft,  Walthamstow,  sent  examples 
of  expanding  Strawberry  protector.  This  is  simply  a  circular  strand  of 
wire  supported  by  three  wire  legs  for  pressing  in  the  ground  for  the 
Strawberries  to  hang  over  the  hoop  and  off  the  ground,  as  in  the  old 
wire  guards  ;  but  this  is  looped  in  places,  and  the  hook  can  be  fixed 
where  desired  for  gripping  plants  of  various  sizes.  Some  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  thought  the  appliance  might  be  made  useful  for  supporting 
various  hardy  border  plants. 

Mr,  J.  P.  Kitchen,  Hampton,  sent  a  fasciated  growth  of  Asparagus, 
flattened  and  contorted  in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  was  relegated  to 
“  another  place  ” — to  wit,  the  Scientific  Committee. 

Mr.  G,  Wythes  exhibited  excellent  dishes  of  Chelsea  Gem 
and  Duke  of  Albany  Peas,  also  close  pure  white  heads  of  Walcheren  and 
Veitch’s  Pearl  Cauliflowers,  and  a  cultural  commendation  was  unani¬ 
mously  awarded.  Mr.  Miller  sent  half  a  dozen  Melons,  but  as  the 
Committee  presumed  the  fruits  could  not  be  cut  (perhaps  they  had  had 
enough  Melon)  it  was  felt  they  could  “do  nothing  with  them,”  and  so 
the  consignment  was  passed,  the  Committee  proceeding  to  the  order  of 
the  day — luncheon. 

Floral  Committee. — Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Fraser,  Owen  Thomas,  J.  Laing,  H.  Herbst,  H.  B.  May,  C.  T. 
D'uery,  G.  Stevens,  C.  J.  Salter,  C.  F.  Bause,  J.  Jennings,  W.  Furze, 

G.  Nicholson,  J.  D.  Pawle,  H.  Cannell,  T.  Godfrey,  E.  Beckett,  H.  Selfe 
Leonard,  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  E.  Shea,  E,  Mawley,  C.  Noble,  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe, 

H.  Turner,  G.  Paul,  and  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  sent  a  large  and  beautiful 
collection  of  Gloxinias  and  Tuberous  Begonias.  The  former  were 
remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  of  colour,  size  of  flower,  and  floriferous- 
ness.  Particularly  fine  were  Viceroy,  Snowdrift,  Roi  des  Rouge,  Miss 
Cannell,  and  Evatina.  What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  Gloxinias 
applies  to  the  Begonias.  The  plants  were  well  grown  and  profusely 
flowered.  Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  varieties  were  Clara  Butt, 
Colossus,  Miss  Frances  Willard,  General  Owen  Williams,  P.  H.  Calderon, 
Lady  Whitehead,  and  Miss  Thompson.  Messrs.  Cannell  also  had  blooms 
of  Queen  Charlotte  Canna  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset,  contributed  cut  blooms  of  Pseonies,  double 
and  single  Pyrethrums,  Cannas,  Amaryllises,  and  Delphiniums.  The 
latter  were  very  fine,  and  made  a  strong  contrast  to  the  other  flowers. 
Acme,  Alfred  Henderson,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and  Minneapolis  were 
noted  as  being  exceptionally  good  double  Delphiniums.  The  Paeonies 
included  such  grand  varieties  as  Duchess  of  York,  J.  C.  Vaughan, 
Duchess  of  Hesse,  Mrs.  Pinnery,  and  Princess  Alix  (silver-gilt  medal). 
Several  awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Kelway 
respectively  for  new  varieties  of  flowers,  descriptions  of  which  are 
given  elsewhere. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  staged  a  large 
collection  of  hardy  flowers,  amongst  which  were  Papaver  orientalis. 
Irises  in  variety,  Lilium  colchicum,  Delphiniums,  Lychnises,  with 
Carnations  Duchess  of  Fife  (award  of  merit)  and  Lady  Wantage.  The 
former  is  a  charming  blush  pink  variety,  and  the  latter  a  fine  white 
Carnation,  both  Clove  scented  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  also  had  hardy  flowers  in  variety, 
fresh  and  beautiful,  likewise  staging  the  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Madame 
Pernet  Ducher,  and  a  splendid  Canna  named  M.  Jargeot  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  sent  flowers  of  double  and 
single  Pyrethrums,  effectively  arrayed  in  sprays,  also  blooms  of  other 
hardy  plants  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  had  a  few  choice  Tuberous  Begonias,  including  Rosette, 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  and  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  Gloxinia 
Perfection.  These  are  described  below.  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap 
Hill,  Nursery,  was  represented  by  boxes  of  cut  Rhododendrons,  remark¬ 


able  for  their  variety  of  colour.  The  flowers  were  beautiful  and  much 
admired  by  vi.sitors  (silver  Flora  medal).  For  a  collection  of  six  single 
and  six  double  Pyrethrums  Mr.  W.  Salmon,  Ivy  Cottage,  Elder  Road, 
West  Norwood,  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  there  being,  apparently,  no 
other  competitor. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Long  Ditton,  sent  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers, 
the  majority  of  these  being  Irises,  Pyrethrums,  Preonies  and  Pinks 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Some  new  rustic  flower  stands  were  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Prewett,  Lancaster  Street,  Baysvater  ;  and  Messrs.  Kimbi  rley 
and  Son,  Stoke  Nursery,  Coventry,  had  a  box  of  tricolor  Pelargonium 
Brilliant,  a  very  distinct  variety.  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Sons,  Woking, 
had  a  small  tree  of  Fagus  rotuniifolia,  a  small-leaved  kind,  for  which 
a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded. 

Roses  were  shown  in  excellent  condition  by  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford, 
who  had  magnificent  blooms  of  Princess  of  Wales,  Rubens,  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  Madame  Lambard,  and  Mar^chal  Niel  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton,  sent  some  new  Carnations,  including 
Duke  of  York  and  Primrose  Day,  for  which  awards  of  merit  were 
adjudged.  These  plants  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Mr.  May 
also  had  a  group  of  choice  Ferns,  and  amongst  these  were  Gymnogramma 
Alstoni,  Pteris  nobilis  variegata,  Asplenium  nobilis,  and  Lygodium 
dichotomum  polydactylon,  for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded  (silver  Flora  medal).  Mr.  G.  May,  The  Nurseries,  King’s 
Road,  Upper  Teddington,  arranged  a  group  of  the  now  well-known  and 
useful  Carnation  Uriah  Pike,  the  plants  being  well  flowered.  Pelar¬ 
goniums  were  grandly  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries, 
Lewisham.  The  plants  were  well  grown  and  covered  with  blooms. 
Amongst  other  varieties  Scarlet  Gem,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Rose  Queen, 
Dark  Chinese,  and  Duke  of  Fife  (award  of  merit)  were  especially  good. 

Hardy  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  were  sent  in  great  variety  from  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  this  contribution  adding  interest  to  the  meeting. 
Buddleia  globosa,  Rosa  macrophylla,  R.  rugosa  and  varieties,  Lonicera 
media.  Magnolia  obovata.  Genista  virgata,  Ceanothus  papillosus,  Robinia 
hispida,  and  others  were  very  fine.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham 
Cross,  staged  a  splendid  collection  of  cut  Rhododendrons,  comprising 
sixty  varieties,  amongst  these  being  Helen  Waterer,  John  Spenser,  Chilo, 
and  Mrs.  F.  Hankey.  About  sixty-five  sorts  of  flowering  and  foliage 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  blooms  of  a  handsome  Rose  named  Lorna  Doone 
were  likewise  shown  by  the  same  firm  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Dr.  Hogg, 
Beechlands,  Sussex,  contributed  branches  of  a  distinct  crimson-fruited 
Sycamore,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  many  visitors,  and  received  an 
award  of  merit. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k.  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  awarded  first-class  certificates 
for  Sarracenia  Willisi  and  Pteris  ludens,  both  of  which  are  described 
elsewhere.  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq.,  had  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants, 
including  Impatiens  Hawkeri,  Alstromeria  peregrina  alba,  and  Diplacu* 
glutinosus  coccinea  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
Hayes,  Kent,  sent  a  group  of  the  beautiful  “  Malmaison  ”  Carnations 
Princess  May  and  Mrs.  Everard  Hambro,  for  which  an  award  of  merit 
was  adjudged  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  W.  Whiteley,  Hillingdon, 
had  a  group  of  Carnation  Germania  and  some  plants  of  Strobilanthes 
Dyerianus.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton,  had  a  collection 
of  hardy  flowers  (bronze  Flora  medal),  and  Mr.  A.  Farrini,  Forest  Hill, 
a  group  of  tuberous  Begonias.  W.  Graham  Vivian,  Esq.,  exhibited  cut 
branches  of  flowering  shrubs,  for  which  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
recommended.  Models  of  the  travelling  horticultural  buildings  were 
exhibited.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  had  some  fine  seedling 
Cactus  blooms. 

Orchid  Committee. — Present :  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
Dr.  Masters,  Messrs.  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  M.  Pollett,  H.  Ballantine, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  H.  White,  J,  Gabriel,  E.  Hill,T.  W.  Bond,  J,  Douglas, 
S.  Courtauld,  W.  H.  Protheroe,  and  T.  Statter. 

Orchids  were  well  represented,  there  being  some  very  choice  species 
and  varieties  amongst  those  exhibited.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  exhi¬ 
bited  a  small  but  interesting  collection,  including  the  beautiful  Phaius 
Owenianus,  figured  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  last  week.  This 
secured  the  prize  for  the  best  seedling  Orchid.  Epidendrum  alatum, 
Pescatorea  Lehmanni  superba,  Cattleya  Mossias  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures, 
Lfelio-Cattleya  Wellsiana,  Dendrobium  Guiberti,and  a  number  of  plants 
of  the  beautiful  Oncidium  lanceanum  were  also  interesting.  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  sent  some  distinct  and  beau'iful 
Odontoglossums,  including  0.  sceptrum  leopardinum  and  0.  Wilck- 
eanum  grandis,  for  which  awards  of  merit  were  accorded.  MM. Linden, 
Brussels,  had  plants  of  Laelia  purpurata  var.  princeps,  Aerides  Reginae, 
Bifrenaria  tyrianthina  (award  of  merit),  Laelio-Cattleya  Valvattori. 
De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks,  sent  a  group  of  Oiiontoglossums  and 
Cattleyas.  The  former  included  O.  crispum  Miss  Florence  M.  Bovill, 
and  0.  citrosmum,  Rosefield  variety,  and  awards  of  merit  were  adjudged 
for  them  (silver  Flora  medal).  Major  Joicey,  Sunningdale  Park,  Ascot, 
contributed  some  well  grown  plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  (cultural 
commendation),  and  a  specimen  of  Anguloa  Clowesi  (first-class  certi¬ 
ficate).  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  recommended  for  the  group. 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  had  a  small  group  of  Cypripediums  and 
Cattleyas. 

Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  arranged  an  effective  group 
of  Cattleya  Mossim,  Laelia  purpurata,  and  Cypripediums  in  variety 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  The  finest  contribution  of  Orchids,  however, 
came  from  R.  J.  Measures  Esq  ,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  who 
had  a  beautiful  group  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  in  variety,  with  Cattleyas 
and  Cypripediums  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  sent  some  choice  Orchids  and  other 
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plants.  The  Orchids  comprised  Disa  x  langleyensis,  Masdevallia  x 
glaphjrantha,  M.  asmodia,  and  M.  parlatoreana,  awards  of  merit 
being  adjudged  for  the  three  Masdevallias.  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell, 
Bgham,  secured  first-class  certificates  for  Odontoglossum  crispum  Baron 
Schroder,  and  0.  c.  grandis  maculata,  with  an  award  of  merit  for 
O.  crispum  var.  mirabile. 

T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  sent  a  plant  of  Cypripedium 
Sargentianum  (botanical  certificate),  and  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen,  gained  an  award  of  merit  for  Dendrobium  veratrifolium. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  Cattleya  Mossiae  alba,  Pitt’s 
variety,  shown  by  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stoke  Newington.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  sent  an  interesting  group,  and  secured  a  first-class  certificate  for 
Aerides  maculosum  var.  Schioieri,  with  several  botanical  certificates 
for  curious  Orchids  of  various  types. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Anguloa  Clowesi  (Major  Joicey). — A  fine  plant  of  this  was  exhibited 
and  the  large  rich  yellow  flowers  were  conspicuous  amongst  the  dark 
green  foliage  (first-class  certificate). 

Aerides  maculosum  Schroderi  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.). — A 
charming  form  with  bright  rosy  magenta  flowers  borne  in  long  racemes 
(first-class  certifieate). 

Ariscema  dmbriata  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — A  more  curious  than 
beautiful  plant.  The  leaves  are  rich  green,  and  the  spathe  dark  brown 
veined  green  (first-class  certificate). 

Begonia  Rosette  (J.  Laing  &  Sons). — A  double  variety  with  neat  red 
flowers  of  medium  size  (award  of  merit). 

Begonia  Earl  of  Craven  (J.  Laing  &  Sons). — A  splendid  double 
variety,  the  flowers  being  large,  of  good  form,  and  dark  red  in  colour 
(award  of  merit). 

Begonia  Bvchese  of  Northumberland  (J.  Laing  &  Sons). — A  magni¬ 
ficent  double  Tuberous  Begonia.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  rich 
salmon  pink  shade  (award  of  merit). 

Begonia  Colossus  (H.  Cannell  &  Sons). — A  very  large  single  flower 
of  a  deep  salmon  pink  shade  (award  of  merit). 

Begonia  Rev,  T.  G.  Little  (H.  Cannell  &  Sons). — A  dark  red  double 
variety,  the  flowers  being  neat,  and  of  excellent  shape  (award  of  merit). 

Begonia  Miss  Thompson  (H.  Cannell  &  Sons). — This  is  a  charming 
double  pink  variety,  the  flowers  being  of  good  form  (award  of  merit). 

Begonia  Miss  Falconer  (H.  Cannell  &  Sons). — A  double  yellow  variety 
of  merit.  The  flowers  are  large  and  richly  coloured  (award  of  merit). 

Begonia  Mary  Cornell  (H.  Cannell  &  Sons). — A  splendid  variety 
with  large  double  salmon  pink  blooms  (award  of  merit). 

Bifrenaria  tyrianthina  (M.  Linden). — This  is  a  comparatively  old 
species,  but  it  is  not  often  exhibited.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dull  rosy 
purple,  striped  with  a  darker  colour  in  the  throat  (award  of  merit). 

Broioallia  speciosa  major  (F,  Sander  &  Co.). — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  purplish  blue,  and  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter  (award  of 
merit). 

Carnation  Mrs.  Everard  Efambro  (M.  R.  Smith). — This  is  a  splendid 
seedling  of  the  “  Malmaison  ”  type.  The  flowers  are  massive  in  form, 
and  dark  red  in  colour  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Duchess  of  Fife  (T.  S.  Ware). — A  beautiful  clove-scented 
variety,  the  flowers  being  large  and  of  a  blush  pink  shade  (award  of 
merit). 

Carnation  Primrose  Bay  (H.  B.  May). — A  grand  flower,  the  flowers 
of  good  form  and  bright  yellow  colour  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Duhe  of  Yorh  (H.  B.  May). — A  dark  coloured  variety  of 
a  moderate  size  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Duchess  of  Devonshire  (G.  Fry). — A  salmon  blush 
flower  of  good  size  and  excellent  form  (award  of  merit). 

Cattleya  Mossics  Mrs.  R,  J.  Measures  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — The  sepals 
and  petals  of  this  form  are  blush  coloured,  as  is  the  margin  of  the  lip, 
the  centre  of  the  latter  being  purplish  crimson  (award  of  merit). 

Cattleya  Mossi^  alba,  Pitt's  variety  (T.  Pitt). — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  white,  with  the  exception  of  some  orange  yellow  in  the 
throat  (first-class  certificate). 

Dendrobium  veratrifolium  (F.  Wigan). — A  charming  species  with 
small  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  lip  being  pale  violet 
(award  of  merit). 

Dendrobium  Guiberti  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — A  beautiful  species  with 
rich  yellow  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  drooping  racemes  (first-class 
certificate). 

Delphinium  Alfred  Henderson  (Kelway  &  Son). — A  fine  dark  blue 
variety,  the  flowers  having  a  white  centre  (award  of  merit). 

Fagvs  rotundifolia  (G.  Jackman  &  Son). — A  small-leaved  Beech  of 
merit.  The  plant  shown  was  8  or  10  feet  high,  and  the  foliage  dark 
green  in  colour  (first-class  certificate). 

Gloxinia  Ladas  (H.  Cannell  &  Sons). — A  very  fine  variety,  with 
large  flowers  of  a  velvety  crimson  shade,  spotted  and  margined  white 
(award  of  merit). 

Iris  variegata  Prince  of  Orange  (Barr  &  Son). — This  is  an  attractive 
variety.  The  standards  are  rich  yellow,  while  the  falls  are  mixed  with 
yellow  and  brown  (award  of  merit). 

Lygodium  dichotomum  yolydactylon  (H.  B.  May). — This  appears  to 
be  an  improvement  on  the  type,  and  is  a  useful  climbing  Fern  (first-class 
certificate). 

Masdevallia  partaloreana  (J.  Veitch  &  Son). — This  is  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  M.  Veitchiana  and  M.  Barlaeana.  The  flowers  are 
orange  red  suffused  purple  (award  of  merit). 

Masdevallia  asmodia  (J.  Veitch  &  Son). — A  cross  between  M,  Nor- 
mani  and  M.  chelsoni.  A  dull  red  flush  purple  (award  of  merit). 


Masdevallia  glaphyrantha  (J.  Veitch  &  Son). — The  result  of  a  cross 
between  M.  Barlaeana  and  M.  infracta  ;  small  flowers  of  a  purplish  red 
colour  (award  of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  WUckeanum  grandis  (W.  Thompson). — A  very  fine 
form,  with  yellow  flowers  spotted  chocolate  (award  of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  sceptrum  aureum  (W.  Thompson). — The  sepals  and 
petals  of  this  form  are  rich  yellow,  as  is  the  lip,  the  whole  flower  being 
blotched  with  brown  (award  of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  sceptrum  leopardianum  (W.  Thompson). — This  is  a 
richly  spotted  form,  and  the  flowers  are  above  medium  size  (award  of 
merit). 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Miss  Florence  M.  Bovill  (De  B.  Crawshay).— 
A  purplish  suffusion  in  the  sepals  and  petals  characterises  this  form, 
which  is  most  attractive  (award  of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  Rosefield  variety  (De  B.  Crawshay).— 
This  ia  a  beautiful  variety,  the  flowers  being  produced  in  long  racemes  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  cream,  and  the  lip  pale  mauve  (award  of 
merit). 

Odontoglossum  crispum  mirabile  (Baron  Schroder). — A  distinct  form 
with  flowers  well  spotted  with  dark  brown  (award  of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  crispum  grandis  maculatum  (Baron  Schroder). — A 
splendid  variety,  the  flowers  being  unusually  large,  faintly  suffused 
with  purple  and  spotted  dark  brown  (first-claas  certificate). 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Baroness  Schroder  (Baron  Schroder).— A 
beautiful  and  most  distinct  form.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  for  the 
most  part  dark  brownish  red,  with  a  white  margin  (first-class 
certificate). 

Osmunda  javanica  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — An  attractive  Fern  with 
fronds  about  18  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  rich  green  shade  (first-class 
certificate). 

Pceony  Mr.  Manning  (Kelway  &  Son). — A  very  dark  double  variety, 
with  medium-sized  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Pelargonium  Duchess  of  Fife  (H.  J.  Jones). — An  attractive  semi- 
double  fancy  Pelargonium.  The  flowers  are  white  and  bright  rosy 
crimson  (award  of  merit). 

Pteris  ludens  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  distinct  Fern  with  broad 
pale  green  fronds  (first-class  certificate). 

Pyrethrum  Alfred  Henderson  (Kelway  &  Son). — A  variety  with 
large  double  dark  crimson  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Sarracenia  Willisi  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  S.  melanorhoda  and  S.  Courti.  The  colour  of  the  leaf  is  green 
veined  dark  red  (first-class  certificate). 

Sycamore,  Crimson  Fruited  (Dr.  Hogg). — This  is  a  seedling  raised  by 
the  exhibitor,  and  the  branches  shown  were  cut  from  a  tree  about 
25  feet  high.  The  fruit  is  rich  crimson,  and  being  profusely  borne, 
presents  a  beautiful  appearance  (award  of  merit). 

Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  afternoon  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall,  when  Mr.  G.  Nicholson, 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  read  a  paper  on  the  above  subject,  was  very 
largely  attended,  the  company  listening  with  the  greatest  attention. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe  occupied  the  chair. 

The  essayist  in  opening  said  that  to  give  the  subject  proper  attention 
would  require  a  veiy  much  greater  length  of  time  than  was  allowed  him, 
and  he  should  therefore  mention  only  those  which  were  the  most 
beautiful,  useful,  and  best  worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens.  Several  trees 
and  shrubs,  he  said,  were  deserving  of  far  more  attention  than  was 
aecorded  to  them,  and  it  would  be  his  endeavour  to  place  only  such 
before  his  listeners.  Mr.  Nicholson  then  proceeded  to  read  his  paper, 
in  which  numerous  little  known  plants  were  named  and  illustrated  with 
illustrations,  plates,  and  dried  specimens,  many  of  which  had  been 
gathered  by  the  essayist  in  his  travels. 

Different  species  and  varieties  of  Magnolias,  Berberises,  Azaras, 
Camellias,  Skimmias,  Ceanothus,  .Slsculus,  Genistas,  and  many  others 
were  described  and  shown,  and  brief  reference  made  to  their  hardiness 
and  suitability  for  cultivation  on  walls  or  in  the  open  ground,  all  being 
dealt  with  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  manner. 

At  the  conclusion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  deservedly  accorded  to  Mr. 
G.  Nicholson  for  his  paper,  and  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe  for  so  kindly 
occupying  the  chair. 


WOKK.FOii’raEWEEK.. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Pines. — Fruit  Ripening. — Though  syringing  the  plants  must  cease 
when  the  fruit  commences  colouring,  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots 
should  be  continued  as  before  when  necessary,  and  to  improve  the 
quality  and  colour  of  the  fruit  ventilate  liberally,  but  do  not  allow  the 
temperature  to  fall  below  80°  in  the  daytime,  gradually  diminishing  the 
moisture  in  the  house,  and  maintaining  a  night  temperature  of  70°  to  75°. 
Plants  of  Queens,  Enville,  and  Providence  started  last  February  will 
ripen  fruit  this  month,  whilst  Smooth  Cayenne  and  Charlotte  Rothschild 
will  require  about  a  month  longer  to  finish  properly.  Under  the  same 
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conditions  they  furnish  a  good  successional  supply  of  fruit,  which  may 
be  still  further  extended  by  removing  some  of  the  fruiting  plants  to  a 
cool  airy  place  after  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  ripening.  The 
bottom  heat  should  be  maintained  at  80°  to  90°,  those  being  the  extreme 
points,  but  the  more  regular  the  heat  at  the  roots  the  better. 

Successional  Plants. — The  weather  is  not  yet  such  as  to  safely 
dispense  with  artificial  heat,  but  fires  will  not  be  required  much  longer, 
as  the  sun  heat,  by  the  assistance  obtained  from  the  heated  beds  in 
which  the  plants  are  plunged,  rarely  allows  the  atmospheric  temperature 
to  fall  below  65°,  which  is  more  suitable  for  the  satisfactory  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plants  than  a  higher  temperature  from  fire  heat.  As 
recently  potted  plants  make  growth  quickly,  strict  attention  should  be 
given  to  ventilation  to  prevent  an  attenuated  growth,  therefore  admit 
air  at  75°  to  80°,  increasing  it  until  85°  is  reached,  and  above  that 
ventilate  fully,  diminishing  in  the  afternoon,  closing  the  house  at  a 
temperature  of  80°.  Afford  a  light  sprinkling  daily  in  the  afternoon 
when  bright  weather  prevails. 

Starting  Slickers. — From  those  on  the  early  fruiting  plants  a  sufficient 
number  should  be  selected  to  meet  the  demand,  and  if  started  at  once, 
the  plants  resulting  will  be  suitable  for  fruiting  from  this  time  onwards 
another  season,  and  prove  supplementary  to  those  started  in  March, 
their  requirements  being  identical,  only  shading  must  be  more  effectual. 

Flgrs. — Early-forced  Trees. — Generous  treatment  will  be  needed 
after  the  first  crops  are  gathered  to  enable  the  trees  to  swell  the  second 
crop.  Syringe  twice  a  day  to  keep  red  spider  in  check,  employing  an 
insecticide  if  necessary,  but  not  such  as  will  discolour  the  fruit,  which  is 
easily  done  by  any  corrosive  substance,  and  frequently  by  rubbing  with 
the  hand.  Afford  liquid  manure  when  watering  is  necessary,  trees  in 
pots  requiring  it  daily,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  and  trees  in  borders  once 
or  twice  a  week,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  rooting  area.  The  second 
crop  should  be  thinned  before  the  fruit  is  the  size  of  Walnuts,  and  in 
thinning  reserve  the  largest  at  the  base  of  the  shoots.  Top-dress  trees 
in  pots  with  rich  material,  supplying  a  little  chemical  manure  occasion¬ 
ally  ;  planted-out  trees  mulch  with  short,  sweet,  lumpy,  partially  decayed 
manure  about  an  inch  thick,  and  renew  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  main¬ 
tain  that  thickness. 

Succession  Houses. — When  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen  a  free 
circulation  of  air  must  be  afforded,  and  it  should  be  warm,  as  cold  air- 
moisture  settles  on  the  fruit  and  may  cause  decay  or  result  in  “  spot.” 
Attend  to  tying-in  and  regulating  the  shoots  by  thinning  and  stopping, 
so  as  to  afford  the  fruit  the  benefit  of  all  the  light  practicable.  The 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  will  need  to  be  moderated,  not  wetting  the 
fruit,  though  if  red  spider  attack  the  trees  the  fruit  should  be  gathered 
rather  closely  and  a  good  syringing  given,  which  will  not  injure  the 
remaining  fruit,  provided  it  is  done  early  on  a  fine  day,  so  that  the 
moisture  does  not  remain  long  on  them.  Do  not  allow  any  lack  of 
water  at  the  roots,  yet  guard  against  excessive  moisture  in  the  soil  by 
affording  lessened  supplies  than  when  the  fruits  were  swelling. 

Young  Trees  in  Pots. — Those  for  next  year’s  early  forcing  must  not 
be  neglected  in  any  cultural  essential  or  disappointment  will  be  the 
consequence.  They  must  have  all  the  light  possible  and  be  kept  as  near 
the  glass  as  practicable  without  touching,  so  as  to  secure  sturdy  well- 
ripened  growth,  keeping  them  clean  by  syringing  and  the  application  of 
an  insecticide  if  necessary,  and  affording  liquid  manure  to  effect  a  stout 
growth.  Suckers  must  be  removed.  When  the  growth  is  completed 
the  trees  may  be  stood  outdoors  in  a  sunny  place  to  induce  rest,  but  the 
wood  must  be  well  ripened  previously,  and  the  sooner  the  better  for  early 
forcing.  If  any  fruit  shows  it  should  be  removed .  This  will  not  pre¬ 
judice  but  favour  the  formation  of  bud-Figs  in  embryo  for  producing 
the  first  and  most  valuable  crop  another  season. 

Vines. — Late  Grapes. — These  must  be  thinned  immediately  they 
are  large  enough,  the  berries  swelling  so  rapidly  at  this  season  that  they 
soon  become  too  large  to  be  thinned  properly  and  expeditiously,  besides, 
when  the  work  is  deferred  too  long  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  impaired. 
The  laterals  must  not  be  allowed  to  extend  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  principal  foliage.  The  growth  may  be  permitted  to  extend  where 
there  is  space  to  admit  of  its  full  exposure  to  light,  but  not  otherwise, 
as  overcrowding  and  overcropping  are  often  the  causes  of  failure  and 
more  frequently  so  than  any  other  error  of  culture.  Remove  all  super¬ 
fluous,  badly  placed,  deformed  or  small  bunches.  Crop  lightly,  which 
means  size,  quality  and  high  finish  ;  bulk  signifies  small  fruit,  bad 
colour,  poor  quality,  often  shanking  and  always  non-keeping.  Water 
thoroughly  when  necessary  ;  one  good  watering  is  worth  many  driblets. 
Afford  top-dressings  of  chemical  manures  occasionally  and  a  light  mulch 
of  sweet  lumpy  manure  will  prove  beneficial  in  most  cases  by  encourag¬ 
ing  surface  roots  and  maintaining  the  moisture  uniformly. 

Vines  Cleared  of  their  Crops. — Syringe  the  Vines  occasionally  to 
keep  the  foliage  clean,  afford  water  to  render  the  soil  moist,  supply  an 
occasional  top-dressing  of  chemical  manure  of  a  phosphatic  and  potassic 
rather  than  a  nitrogenous  nature,  and  a  light  mulching  to  keep  the 
surface  from  cracking  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  roots  going  down  in 
search  of  moisture.  Allow  a  moderate  extension  of  the  laterals,  but  not 
permitting  them  to  interfere  with  the  principal  leaves.  Some  lateral 
extension  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  starting  of  the  main 
buds  and  the  premature  ripening  of  the  foliage.  There  is  no  fear  of  the 
wood  not  ripening,  the  difficulty  is  in  the  opposite  direction — loss  of 
foliage  and  starting  into  growth  instead  of  going  to  rest  in  late  summer. 
Ventilate  freely  when  the  temperature  rises  above  60°. 

Houses  of  Ripe  Grapes. — Black  Grapes  will  be  better  for  slight 
shade  from  powerful  sun,  some  pilchard,  or  a  double  thickness  of  herring 
nets  drawn  over  the  roofs,  will  mostly  be  sufficient  shade,  and  a  good 


spread  of  foliage  will  not  injure  the  berries,  but  assist  in  Hamburghs 
keeping  colour.  Moderate  air  moisture  will  not  injure  the  Grapes  if 
accompanied  by  free  ventilation.  Keep  laterals  fairly  under,  but  a  little 
extension  will  assist  in  the  retention  of  the  principal  leaves,  and  upon 
their  continuance  in  health  depends  the  maturity  of  the  buds  for  next 
year’s  crop.  Muscats  and  all  amber-coloured  Grapes  improve  in  colour  after 
being  apparently  ripe,  and  bear  exposure  to  light  without  detriment  up 
to  a  certain  point,  that  of  the  rich  golden  amber  stage,  but  after  that 
they  become  darker  and  blotchy,  then  the  skin  is  very  susceptible  of 
moisture,  which  must  be  strictly  guarded  against  by  free  ventilation. 

Grapes  Ripening. — Afford  these  a  free  circulation  of  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  with  enough  constantly  to  insure  a  change  of  air, 
as  it  is  a  confined  stagnant  atmosphere  that  does  all  the  mischief  in 
Grapes  “  spotting  ”  and  cracking.  Keep  sufficient  heat  in  the  pipes  to 
maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day,  with  80°  or 
90°  through  the  day  from  sun  heat.  Avoid  a  very  dry  atmosphere, 
damping  occasionally,  and  do  not  allow  the  border  to  become  dry. 
Moderate  lateral  growth  will  favour  Hamburghs  and  Madresfield  Court, 
but  Muscat  of  Alexandria  colours  best  when  exposed  to  the  light, 
yet  a  little  lateral  growth  is  desirable  as  a  safeguard  against  shanking, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  healthy  root-action. 

Grapes  Scalding. — Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Lady  Downe’s  are 
more  liable  to  “  scald  ”  than  most  other  varieties,  but  Hamburghs 
sometimes  suffer  severely  when  completing  the  stoning  process.  At 
that  time  air  should  be  given  abundantly,  sufficient  warmth  being  kept 
in  the  hot-water  pipes  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°, 
and  5°  to  10°  more  artificially  in  the  daytime,  leaving  ventilation  on  at 
night,  and  increase  it  before  the  sun  acts  powerfully  upon  the  house  in 
the  morning.  This  attended  to  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  scalding,  for 
it  is  keeping  close,  moist,  and  cold  that  renders  Grapes  liable  to  scald 
if  the  weather  prove  bright. 

Vines  in  Pots. — Stop  those  for  fruiting  next  season  when  from  6  to 
8  feet  long,  and  pinch  the  laterals  and  sub-laterals  to  one  joint  as  pro¬ 
duced.  Obtain  as  much  stored-up  matter  in  the  Vines  as  possible  by 
judicious  feeding  and  cleanly  foliage  thoroughly  exposed  to  light  and 
air.  Vines  intended  for  planting  should  be  kept  in  comparatively  small 
pots,  and  in  that  case  they  will  not  make  a  large  amount  of  lateral 
growth,  which  need  not  be  closely  pinched  ;  but  it  is  better  to  stop  at 
the  first  joint,  and  afterwards  not  allow  the  sub-laterals  to  interfere 
with  the  principal  foliage. 

Cucumbers. — Any  pits  or  houses  that  have  been  used  for  forcing 
Strawberries,  Vines  in  pots,  or  wintering  bedding  plants  may  be  utilised 
for  growing  a  late  supply  of  Cucumbers.  The  plants  may  be  grown  in 
pots  12  inches  in  diameter,  or  larger,  draining  them  w’ell,  and  only 
partly  filling  them  with  compost  so  as  to  leave  space  for  fresh  additions, 
or  they  may  be  grown  in  boxes  of  about  15  inches  depth  and  18  inches 
to  2  feet  square.  A  wood  or  other  trellis  may  be  improvised  at 
15  inches  from  the  glass.  No  fire  heat  will  he  necessary,  the  house 
being  closed  between  3  and  4  P.M.,  syringing  then,  the  floors  and  every 
available  surface  being  kept  damp  so  as  to  secure  a  good  moisture 
through  the  day  ;  but  do  not  syringe  in  the  morning,  it  often  being  the 
cause  of  great  injury  to  the  foliage.  Admit  air  at  75°,  and  allow  the 
temperature  to  rise  to  85°  or  90°  with  sun,  and  close  between  80°  and 
85°,  and  if  the  temperature  rise  afterwards  to  90°,  95°,  or  even  100°,  all 
the  better.  Train  with  a  single  stem  to  the  trellis,  rubbing  off  all 
laterals  to  that  height,  then  allow  them  to  grow,  pinching  the  leader 
after  it  has  advanced  about  two-thirds  across  the  trellis.  The  laterals 
may  be  stopped  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  show  of  fruit,  covering 
the  trellis  evenly  without  overcrowding. 

In  the  Cucumber  house  fire  heat  will  only  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  temperature  falling  below  65°  at  night  and  to  ensure  70°  to  75°  by 
day.  Attend  well  to  stopping  the  shoots,  removing  bad  leaves,  well 
thinning  the  old  growths,  and  watering  with  liquid  manure  about  twice 
a  week.  Sprinkle  some  sweetened  horse  manure  on  the  bed  once  or 
twice  a  week  to  encourage  surface  roots,  and  occasionally  a  little  soot 
may  be  used,  both  of  which  give  a  deep  green  colour  to  the  foliage 
and  fruit. 

Pit  and  frame  Cucumbers  may  be  watered  about  4pm,  closing  then 
or  earlier  according  to  the  weather,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  close  so  early  as 
to  raise  the  temperature  above  90°  or  95°.  Liquid  manure  should  be 
given  occasionally,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  apply  it  over  the  foliage  nor 
too  frequently.  Keep  the  growths  fairly  thin,  thinning  out  old  shoots 
and  encouraging  others  in  their  place  so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession  of 
bearing  wood.  Stop  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit.  Avoid  over¬ 
cropping  and  allowing  the  fruit  to  remain  on  the  plants  a  day  longer 
than  can  be  helped.  Shade  only  to  prevent  flagging,  and  admit  a  little 
air  early  as  a  safeguard  against  scorching. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Asparagus. — Owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  weather  Asparagus 
cannot  have  been  exhausted  so  much  as  to  make  it  imperative  to  cease 
cutting  before  Peas  are  plentiful.  In  the  more  southern  districts  it 
may  be  advisable  to  let  all  the  shoots  grow  after  the  middle  of  June, 
but  there  is  no  very  urgent  necessity  to  cease  cutting  for  yet  another 
week  or  so  in  less  favoured  localities.  It  is  during  the  ensuing  few  weeks 
that  the  foundation  for  the  next  crop  will  be  laid.  It  either  from  undue 
exhaustion  or  neglect  of  the  beds  nothing  but  comparatively  weakly 
growths  form,  then  the  shoots  next  spring  will  be  correspondingly  weak. 
Vigorous  well  matured  growth  form  extra  strong  basal  buds,  hence  the 
necessity  for  freely  thinning  out  where  there  are  great  thickets  of 
growths,  and  of  taking  good  care  of  those  reserved.  When  nearly  fully 
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grown  Asparagus  becomes  very  top-heavy,  and  is  liable  to  be  broken 
down  and  nearly  twisted  off  during  rough  wet  weather.  This  should  be 
prevented.  Somewhat  isolated  growths  can  be  supported  by  means  of  a 
stake  to  each,  groups  could  be  supported  by  Pea  stakes,  and  lines  of 
growths  by  a  few  uprights  and  running  rods. 

Young:  JVsparagus. — Seedlings  of  either  last  year’s  or  this  season’s 
raising  will  transplant  now,  the  latter  scarcely  ceasing  to  grow  if  moved 
during  showery  weather.  This  admits  of  blanks  in  beds  already  formed 
being  filled  now  instead  of  waiting  till  next  spring,  while  if  seeds  are 
sown  in  rows  where  the  bulk  of  the  plants  are  to  remain  these  also  ean 
be  regulated  and  filled  where  necessary.  As  a  rule  Asparagus  seed 
germinates  freely,  not  much  that  is  sound  failing  to  grow.  Where  sown 
thickly  there  will  most  probably  be  found  many  more  plants  than  ought 
to  be  left.  Thin  out  to  at  least  4  inches  asunder.  Beds  to  be  kept  free 
of  weeds  and  from  cracking  by  means  of  occasional  surface  hoeings. 
Lettuce  might  still  be  grown  on  newly  formed  beds,  but  even  these 
harbour  slugs,  and  nothing  but  scarcity  of  garden  room  justifies  sowing 
or  planting  them  among  Asparagus.  All  the  while  the  weather  keeps 
showery  slugs  must  be  kept  in  check  by  means  of  trapping,  hand¬ 
picking  and  frequent  dustings  of  the  plants  with  soot  and  lime,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  skin  all  the  stems  and  ruin  the  Asparagus. 

Borecole. — If  the  ground  is  ready  for  this  important  crop  it  ought 
to  be  planted  directly  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  put  out.  None  of 
the  varieties  can  very  well  be  grown  too  strongly.  Plant  on  moderately 
rich  firm  ground,  and  allow  a  distance  of  2  feet  asunder.  Where 
Borecole  has  to  succeed  other  crops  the  plants  ought  either  to  he  raised 
somewhat  late  and  thinly,  or  pricked  out  temporarily  in  nursery  beds, 
transplanting  from  these  with  a  trowel. 

Broccoli. — To  have  abundance  of  Broccoli  in  close  succession  to 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  a  good  breadth  of  Veitch’s  Autumn  Protecting 
Broccoli  ought  to  be  put  out  now.  Give  the  plants  the  benefit  of  a 
deeply  dug,  moderately  rich  piece  of  ground,  and  place  them  2  feet 
apart  in  row’s  30  inches  asunder.  Move  from  beds  where  pricked  out  a 
few  hours  after  watering  if  at  all  dry,  and  transplant  with  a  trowel, 
saving  as  much  soil  as  possible  about  the  roots.  Those  in  seed  beds 
may  safely  be  drawn  and  di'obled  out,  but  any  pricked  out  are,  when 
subjected  to  this  method  of  transplanting,  very  slow  in  recovering  from 
the  check.  Seeing  that  the  bulk  of  the  plants  of  this  or  any  other  early 
autumn  Broccoli  will  have  hearted  in  before  very  severe  frosts  are 
usually  experienced,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  planting  them  freely 
among  widely  disposed  rows  of  early  Potatoes.  According  as  the  latter 
are  dug  draw  the  soil  up  to  the  Broccoli  stems.  Successional  and  late 
Broccoli,  whether  put  out  now  or  a  few  days  or  weeks  later,  according 
as  the  ground  is  cleared  of  Potatoes,  Peas,  Strawberries,  and  such  like, 
should  have  much  firmer  though  not  very  poor  ground.  The  sturdier 
and  shorter  in  the  stem  they  can  be  kept  the  less  liable  are  they  to  he 
damaged  by  frost,  hence  the  necessity  for  raising  the  plants  thinly  and 
not  too  early,  and  planting  on  solid  ground.  Any  planted  now  on 
recently  dug  ground  should  have  extra  room  allowed  them.  Sprouting 
Broccoli  is  the  most  reliable  kind,  and  this  should  be  treated  very 
similarly  to  Scotch  or  other  Borecole. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — No  time  ought  to  he  lost  in  planting  the 
main  portion  of  this  most  important  crop.  What  suits  Borecole  will  also 
do  for  these.  The  plants  given  a  fairly  long  period  of  growth  on 
moderately  rich  ground  invariably  give  the  best  results.  If  early 
short-topped  Potatoes  have  been  planted  in  rows  3  feet  or  rather  more 
apart,  plant  the  Brussels  Sprouts  30  inches  asunder  between  these.  See 
that  the  haulm  does  not  smother  the  young  plants,  this,  however,  being 
scarcely  probable  this  season,  and  as  fast  as  the  Potatoes  are  lifted 
bank  the  soil  up  to  the  stems  of  the  Brussels  Sprouts.  They  require  to 
be  thus  steadied  when  well  grown.  On  firmer  ground,  well  in  the 
open,  the  plants  may  be  disposed  2  feet  asunder  in  rows  3  feet  apart. 

Cauliflowers.  — Supposing  the  main  crop  of  Autumn  Giant  Cauli¬ 
flower  was  raised  this  spring  and  duly  pricked  out  the  plants  ought  to 
be  at  once  finally  planted  out.  They  will  succeed  among  widely  disposed 
early  Potatoes,  but  are  more  often  accorded  a  good  open  spot.  Fresh, 
well  manured  ground  suits  this  as  well  as  all  other  varieties  of 
Cauliflower,  and  if  extra  flue  hearts  are  required  allow  the  same  space 
as  recommended  for  early  Broccoli.  Early  and  successional  Cauliflowers 
are  now  hearting  freely,  and  will  be  greatly  improved  in  size  and 
quality  if  given  an  occasional  soaking  of  good  liquid  manure.  Keep  a 
sharp  look  out  for  caterpillars,  and  place  some  of  the  older  leaves  well 
over  the  hearts  with  a  view  to  preventing  greening. 

Coleworts. — A  good  supply  of  these  during  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  months  rarely  fails  of  appreciation.  The  London  or  Eosette 
Colewort  is  perhaps  the  most  popular,  and  with  this  may  well  be  grown 
Shilling’s  Queen  and  Nonpareil,  the  Winningstadt  also  doing  good 
service  when  raised  and  planted  early.  Sow  the  seed  at  once  and 
protect  from  birds. 

Chou  de  Burghley. — If  seeds  of  this  are  sown  late  in  April  or 
early  in  May,  and  the  plants  put  out  at  the  same  time  as  Maincrop  and 
late  Broccoli,  excellent  hearts  should  be  had  at  midwinter  and  later. 
When  raised  earlier  and  grown  strongly,  nothing  but  rank  growth  and 
coarse  hearts  need  be  expected.  Plant  any  time  during  the  next  month, 
18  inches  apart  in  rows  2  feet  asunder,  and  make  the  ground  firm. 
Treat  Couve  Tronchuda  very  similarly. 

Savoys. — Those  from  seeds  sown  late  will  soon  be  quite  large 
enough  for  planting,  and  if  the  plants  are  not  long  kept  in  the  seed  beds 
they  will  heart-in  quite  as  soon  as  wanted.  The  smaller  quick-hearting 
varieties,  of  which  Tom  Thumb  is  a  good  type,  may  be  planted  12  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  are  the  best  for  the  outside  rows.  Next  these  may 


be  arranged  Dwarf  Ulm,  planting  this  15  inches  asunder,  and  similar 
space  may  be  given  the  taller  and  later  Dwarf  Green  Curled.  Drum¬ 
head  is  the  strongest  and  latest  of  all,  and  this  should  be  put  out 
18  inches  apart  each  way.  An  east  border  suits  Savoys  well,  and  the 
ground  should  be  moderately  rich  and  firm. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

.A.llamandas. — If  these  are  to  flower  profusely  and  continue  to  do 
so  over  a  long  period  of  time  the  plants  must  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  be  kept  growing.  Once  they  are  brought  to  a  standstill 
the  wood  becomes  firm  and  ceases  to  flower.  If  grown  in  pots  early 
started  plants  will  have  filled  them  with  roots,  and  should  be  top-dressed 
with  rich  material  consisting  of  one-third  rich  loam,  and  the  remainder 
cow  manure.  If  the  pots  are  full  a  strip  of  zinc  or  piece  of  turf  may  be 
arranged  round  the  sides  of  the  pots  close  to  the  rim,  and  the  compost 
placed  inside.  The  roots  will  soon  take  possession  of  this,  and  then 
weak  stimulants  may  be  given  every  time  the  plants  need  water,  or 
better  still,  a  little  chemical  manure  applied  to  the  surface  at  intervals 
of  a  fortnight.  On  no  account  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  by  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  water.  Give  air  daily,  and  maintain  a  close  moist 
atmosphere. 

Stephanotls  florlbunda. — Although  this  plant  does  not  need  shade, 
a  slight  covering  is  beneficial  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  through 
the  flowering  season.  It  prevents  the  flowers  opening  too  rapidly,  and 
they  also  last  in  good  condition  for  a  longer  period.  Plants  that  are 
trained  under  the  roof  and  are  growing  rapidly  may  have  the  young 
shoots  drawn  out  and  allowed  to  hang  down.  Some  attention  is  needed 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  the  shoots  soon  become  twisted  together. 
This  method  allows  of  the  main  shoots  being  trained  more  closely  under 
the  roof.  The  shoots  that  hang  from  the  roof  flower  profusely,  and  the 
plant  can  be  kept  much  cleaner  by  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  than 
when  the  whole  of  the  growths  are  closely  trained  together  under  the 
roof.  From  the  present  time  plants  that  are  in  full  activity  should  not 
be  kept  too  warm,  close,  or  moist.  A  temperature  of  60°  at  night  will 
he  ample  with  a  liberal  application  of  air  during  the  day,  this  will 
ensure  firm  growth  that  will  flower  well.  If  the  plants  are  grown  in 
pots  and  crowded  with  roots  a  surface  dressing  of  decayed  manure  will 
prove  beneficial. 

Bougainvillea  glabra. — Plants  that  have  been  brought  forward 
in  brisk  heat  and  are  showing  their  flowers  should  be  removed  gradually 
to  cooler  and  more  airy  quarters.  When  the  flowers  are  developed  in 
brisk  heat  they  are  devoid  of  colour.  The  best  coloured  flowers  are 
those  from  plants  grown  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  then 
developed  with  abundance  of  air.  Plants  that  are  growing  freely 
under  these  conditions  may  have  the  weakest  shoots  thinned,  so  that  the 
stronger  ones  retained  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  will  flower 
for  4  or  5  feet  of  their  length.  Stimulants  either  in  the  form  of  liquid 
or  chemical  manure  must  be  given  if  the  plants  are  confined  in  small 
borders  or  pots. 

Caladlums. — When  grown  in  small  pots  plants  of  C.  argyrites  are 
invaluable  for  purposes  of  decoration.  If  a  large  number  of  smaller 
plants  are  needed  those  mentioned  may  be  divided  and  placed  again 
in  2J-inch  pots,  putting  them  in  a  shady  moist  place  until  they  begin  to 
grow.  Varieties  of  larger  growth  should  be  repotted  if  necessary.  These 
plants  are  useful  for  the  conservatory  or  other  houses  where  effective 
arrangements  have  to  be  considered  during  the  summer.  From  this 
time  slight  shade  will  be  needed  for  a  few  hours  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  but  on  no  account  must  Caladiums  be  overshaded. 

Justlcla  flavlcoma. — The  earliest  cuttings  will  be  well  rooted,  and 
may  be  placed  in  4-inch  pots  and  grown  for  a  time  in  an  intermediate 
temperature.  Old  plants  that  were  partially  cut  back  will  have 
made  clean  healthy  cuttings,  which  may  be  inserted  singly  in  thumb 
pots.  Every  one  will  root  in  brisk  heat  under  hand-lights.  Once  the 
necessary  stock  of  cuttings  have  been  inserted  the  old  plants  may  be 
thrown  away. 

Gloxinias. — Seedlings  that  have  been  placed  in  pans  or  boxes  and 
need  more  room  may  be  bedded  out  in  a  frame  or  a  slight  hotbed  with 
suitable  soil  on  the  surface.  They  grow  rapidly  under  these  conditions, 
and  yield  an  enormous  number  of  flowers.  Where  accommodation  of 
this  nature  cannot  be  given  they  may  be  transplanted  into  boxes  and 
allowed  to  flower  in  them. 


APIARIAN  NOTES. 

SUPEEING. 

Although  the  weather  continues  unfavourable,  with  the  season 
still  before  us,  we  are  living  in  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  a 
barren  one  of  honey.  The  fruit  prospect  has  gone,  and  Clover  and 
pasture  generally  is  much  injured  by  the  late  frosts,  and  the 
Heather  has  still  a  wintery  appearance.  We  must,  however,  prepare 
for  brighter  times.  It  is  marvellous  how  some  persons  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  guided  by  those  of  less  experience.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  the  rage  amongst  many  bee-keepers  to  have  large  holes  in 
the  crowns  of  their  hives  to  give  the  bees  free  access  to  and  from 
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their  supers.  As  many  as  16  to  20  inches  of  space  were  given, 
although  the  entrance  to  the  hive  proper  had  only  from  3  to 
4  inches.  Now  ifc  is  entirely  opposite.  Free  passage  to  the  supers 
is  restricted  by  perforated  zinc,  which  has  openings  so  contracted 
that  bees  have  a  great  difficulty  to  pass  through.  Yet  after  all, 
in  many  instances  eggs  and  dead  drones  are  found  in  the  supers, 
which  puzzles  amateurs  and  professionals  alike.  Although  this  is 
a  repetition  of  what  I  wrote  years  ago,  I  know  there  are  many 
persons  who  have  not  read  it,  who  are  at  the  present  desirous  of 
knowledge. 

The  Restkicted  System, 

In  the  first  place,  before  a  queen  will  deposit  an  egg  in  a  cell  it 
must  be  specially  prepared  for  its  reception  or  be  in  progress.  Queens 
will  neither  deposit  eggs  in  super  comb,  nor  outside  the  brood  nest 
if  the  latter  is  large  enough,  nor  in  the  former  if  the  bees  have 
prepared  the  cells  for  the  reception  of  honey  ;  nor  will  they  pre¬ 
pare  cells  in  supers  for  brood  if  the  brood  nest  is  sufficiently  large. 
It  is  abnormal  altogether  for  bees  to  carry  on  the  internal  economy 
of  the  hive  satisfactorily  under  the  modern  double  restricted 
system.  If  queen  excluders  were  made  of  some  friable  material 
the  bees  would  soon  make  short  work  of  it  and  remove  it.  The 
restricted  system  and  the  partial  dividing  of  a  hive  favours  swarm¬ 
ing  and  raising  of  queens  and  fertile  workers.  So  although  a 
laying  queen  may  be  excluded,  fertile  workers  deposit  eggs  in  the 
supers  bee-keepers  have  so  carefully  guarded  with  excluder  zinc, 
and  further  restricted  the  yield  of  honey  with  separators. 

The  Stewarton  Supers. 

At  all  our  honey  shows,  where  there  were  competition  with 
honey  in  combs  from  the  two  systems,  I  never  saw  comb  raised  under 
our  system  beaten,  and  I  am  in  possession  of  voluminous  corre¬ 
spondence  from  numerous  bee-keepers  throughout  Britain  testify¬ 
ing  to  the  above.  When  I  began  bee-keeping  in  earnest  I  aimed 
at  the  perfection  of  the  Stewarton  supers,  with  their  squarely 
built  and  prettily  finished  uncut  edges,  which  I  frequently  saw  in 
shop  windows,  but  never  met  the  original  owners  of  these.  I  saw 
plainly  from  them,  that  with  the  darkened  and  cut  edges  of  our 
super  combs,  our  management  was  at  fault,  and  experienced  that 
combs  of  supers  taken  from  the  tops  of  hives  with  little  passage 
way  were  not  fastened  to  the  tops  of  the  hives.  I  therefore 
constructed  the  crowns  of  my  hives  with  adapting  boards,  tunneled 
from  the  centre  to  near  the  outside,  where  the  bees  entered  the 
supers,  excluding  the  colouring  vitiated  air  and  queen  at  the  same 
time,  as  well  as  preserving  the  heat  of  the  brood  nest  in  the  large 
hives  I  then  used.  My  successful  ideas,  which  I  so  early  put  in 
practice,  were  practically  those  of  the  Stewarton  system,  as  yet 
unsurpassed. 

Two  Queens  in  One  Hive. 

It  was  in  1862  that  I  first  made  myself  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  Stewarton  bee-keepers,  and  in  1893  I  saw  a  super  of  80  lbs, 
raised  upon  two  stocks  of  bees  in  Stewarton  hives.  They  were 
placed  side  by  side,  a  thin  adapting  board  was  put  over  them, 
and  a  huge  octagon  super  placed  on  it,  the  outside  slides  drawn, 
and  the  bees  from  both  hives  wrought  in  the  one  super. 

I  am  still  feeding  my  bees,  and  advise  all  who  wish  to  keep  their 
stocks  in  good  condition  to  catch  the  honey  flow  if  it  does  come,  to 
do  the  same. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


*0*A11  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor  or  to  “  The  Publisher.’'  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Soil  Enrichment  for  Tomatoes  (^Amateur'). — You  have  scarcely 
made  the  circumstances  clear  to  us,  and  have  also  so  deferred  your 


application  as  to  leave  us  the  least  amount  of  time  and  space  for 
answering  your  letter  this  week.  It  is  very  easy  and  too  common  to 
make  the  soil  too  rich  for  Tomatoes  and  induce  long-jointed  succulent 
growth.  If  you  have  reason  to  fear  the  border  is  not  rich  enough, 

2  ozs.  of  the  dissolved  guano  to  the  square  yard  will  be  enough  to  apply 
at  the  present  time. 

il.bnormal  Toxglove  (^E.  F,  M.  S.'). — We  have  had  dozens  of 
similar  flowers  sent  to  us  from  time  to  time.  They  are  produced  at 
the  extremity  of  the  stem,  the  normal  flowers  having  expanded  and 
divided  into  segments.  An  illustration  of  flower  was  given  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  last  year,  July  13th,  1893. 

Grafting  Orange  Trees — Dimensions  of  Tennis  Court 

(A.  — If  you  have  a  heated  structure  or  a  warm  propagating  case 

in  which  to  put  the  Orange  plant,  you  could  graft  it  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  (fig.  79).  This  interesting 
work  is  done  by  the  aid  of  a  bottle. 

Instead  of  cutting  a  branch  to  be  attached 
only  5  or  6  inches  long,  let  it  be  a  foot 
or  more  in  length,  in  fact  just  as  long 
as  needed.  Place  the  lower  end  in  a 
bottle  of  water,  about  3  inches  from  the 
top,  take  a  slice  off  the  bark  2  inches 
long,  and  put  into  the  firm  wood.  An 
exactly  similar  slice,  and  exactly  oppo¬ 
site,  being  taken  from  the  stock,  the  two 
can  be  joined  and  secured,  as  shown  in 
the  sketch.  The  water  will  support  the 
graft  until  the  union  takes  place,  and 
this  is  quicker  and  more  certain  if  the 
grafted  part  is  shaded  from  the  sun 
and  sprinkled  every  day.  When  the 
graft  commences  growing,  gradually  cut 
away  the  head  of  the  seedling  tree, 
removing  a  little  at  a  time,  until  only 
the  graft  remains.  The  part  inserted 
in  the  bottle  may  then  be  cut  off  close 
to  the  stem.  If  the  portion  attached 
is  taken  from  a  fruitful  tree,  fruit  will 
be  produced  years  before  it  could  be 
borne  by  a  seedling  tree.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  tennis  court  are  ; — Extreme 
length,  78  feet ;  width,  36  feet ;  inner 
court,  42  feet  long,  27  feet  wide,  divided 
lengthways  by  a  white  line,  crossways 
by  the  net.  pia.  79. 

■Worms  in  Dawns  (C.  Booni). —  A  GRAFTED  ORANGE  TREE, 
There  are  two  methods  which  have  proved 
satisfactory.  We  should  try  the  second 

one  first.  1,  Half  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride  of 
mercury)  dissolved  in  15  gallons  of  water  will  cause  worms  to  come 
to  the  surface  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  fowls  do  not  eat  them, 
otherwise  they  will  be  poisoned.  2,  Place  a  peck  of  quicklime  in 
30  gallons  of  water,  stir  well,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  few  days 
until  it  is  quite  clear,  then  water  the  lawn  thoroughly.  The  worms 
will  come  to  the  surface,  when  they  may  be  swept  up  and  cleared 
away.  This  is  an  old  and  useful  mode  of  eradication. 

Chrysanthemum  Plants  Showing  Buds  (A.  M.). — The  plants 
now  showing  buds  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  should  be  cut  back  to 
where  there  are  no  flower  buds ;  or  if  a  terminal  bud  remove  it,  and 
this  will  give  strong  side  or  other  growths,  which  will  furnish  buds  in 
due  course.  Nitrate  of  soda  should  be  used  sparingly  for  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  to  follow  you  may  employ  clear  soot  water,  1  quart 
to  10  gallons  of  water,  the  soot  being  placed  in  a  bag,  stirring  it 
every  day  for  about  a  week,  when  use  the  clear  water  or  liquid. 
Guano,  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  may  also  be  given ;  but  do  not  feed 
so  much  before  as  after  the  buds  are  tak^n,  yet  the  plants  must  be 
made  vigorous. 

Insect  Devouring  Perns  (Ji  C,  C.'). — The  “beast”  is  the  black 
Vine  weevil  (Oiiorhynchus  sulcatus)  and  a  remarkably  fine  specimen. 
Kill  all  you  can,  now  is  the  time  to  save  broods  from  coming  for  another 
year.  You  have  hit  on  the  right  plan,  forty  in  a  night  being  excellent 
work,  as  they  have  a  habit  of  dropping  from  the  food  plants  and 
feigning  death  on  the  ground,  though  not  for  long.  Pursue  the 
treatment  with  the  beetles,  also  with  the  Eoses,  for  you  have  the 
worst  fungoid  pest  to  deal  with  that  attacks  the  “queen  of  flowers,” 
and  it  happily  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  Be  sure  also  to  give 
abundance  of  air,  and  do  not  use  more  moisture  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Bllgbt  on  Plane  Trees  (J2.  <?.). — The  “blight”  on  Plane  trees 
is  unusually  prevalent  this  season,  and  there  is  a  great  store  of  “  honey- 
dew  ”  in  consequence,  of  which  the  bees  avail  themselves.  Insects  are 
the  cause  of  the  “  blight,”  which  is  generally  followed  by  a  fungus 
finding  nourishment  in  the  secretion  of  the  flies,  but  it  does  no  harm  to 
the  foliage  other  than  closing  the  pores,  causing  the  leaves  to  fall  pre¬ 
maturely.  The  cause  of  the  unusual  prevalence  of  the  insects  may  have 
been  the  favourable  nature  of  last  season  for  insect  life,  which  would 
result  in  a  much  larger  deposition  of  eggs,  and  consequently  greater 
preponderance  of  the  insects  this  season.  Beeches  are,  as  you  say,  freer 
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than  usual  this  year  from  blight,  but  it  is  quite  early  eucugh  for  them 
to  become  affected  yet. 

Black  Uamburgb  Grapes  Deficient  of  Bloom  (i?.). — “  Shiny  ” 
Grapes  are  common,  and  it  generally  arises  from  their  having  the  skins 
rubbed  in  the  process  of  tying  up  the  shoulders  of  the  bunches  and  in 
removing  the  laterals.  There  are  other  causes,  as  that  of  moisture  being 
greatest  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house  through  its  being  the  point 
farthest  from  the  heating  apparatus  or  pipes,  and  especially  where 
early  closing  is  practised,  with  inattention  afterwards  to  let  the  pent-up 
moisture  escape  by  opening  the  ventilators  a  little.  This  accumulation 
of  moisture,  along  with  the  freer  admission  of  air  in  the  daytime  at  that 
part,  both  of  which  act  unfavourably  on  the  skin  of  the  Grapes  as 
regards  the  ultimate  formation  of  bloom,  for  the  cuticle  is  harder  and 
needs  not  the  protective  bloom  coating. 

Treatment  of  Azaleas  after  Flowering  (J.  P.'). — The  proper 
treatment  is  to  keep  the  plants  under  glass,  and  afford  them  a  moist 
and  somewhat  warm  atmosphere,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to  make  a 
good  growth.  When  that  is  complete,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots 
thickening  a  little,  they  may  be  placed  outdoors  in  a  sheltered  situation 
on  a  thick  bed  of  ashes,  either  naturally  or  artificially  shaded  for  a 
few  days,  or  the  sun  may  prejudicially  affect  the  foliage.  The  plants 
are  generally  sufficiently  grown  and  the  wood  ripened,  as  to  admit 
of  being  placed  outdoors  by  the  middle  of  July,  early  flowered  plants 
a  few  weeks  sooner,  and  late  plants  somewhat  later.  It  is  entirely  a 
matter  for  judgment  from  the  condition  of  the  plants.  They  must  be 
housed  before  the  last  week  in  September. 

Belworm  In  Onions  (^Seedsman). — The  “curious  form”  in  the 
young  Onion  plants  is  caused  by  eelworm  (Tylenchus  devastatrix).  The 
pests  are  now  breeding  ;  indeed,  it  is  questionable  if  they  visit  the 
plants  for  any  other  purpose,  as  they  can  and  do  live  indefinitely  on 
decaying  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  from  whence  they  proceed  and 
attack  the  various  plants,  as  this  pest  has  not  a  particular  liking  for 
any  kind  of  host.  There  are  enormous  numbers  of  eggs,  vaster  in  the 
cyst  state,  and  a  few  young  emerged.  Pull  up  all  such  affected  plants 
and  burn  them,  not  laying  them  on  the  ground  before  so  doing,  and 
having  some  freshly  slaked  quicklime  ready  promptly  dust  it  over  the 
ground,  usmg  about  half  a  peck  per  rod.  There  must  be  no  delay,  for 
the  young  will  pass  from  the  infested  to  the  unaffected  plants. 

Securing  the  Grafts  of  Apple  Trees  (./.  B.'). — The  ligatures 
should  be  loosened,  if  not  removed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bark  growing 
over  them,  but  as  the  union  may  be  complete  they  may,  in  most 
instances,  be  withdrawn  altogether.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  so 
renew  the  ligatures  in  some  cases,  so  as  to  keep  the  grafts  steady  or 
prevent  their  displacement.  In  most  instances  stakes  are  advisable  for 
securing  the  scions,  and  in  doing  this  allow  room  in  the  ligatures  for  the 
swelling  of  the  shoots.  The  growths  from  the  stocks  that  have  failed  will 
be  fit  for  budding,  if  you  think  proper,  in  July,  or  they  may  be  grafted 
another  year,  but  only  one  shoot  should  be  left  on  each  stock,  so  as  to 
secure  strong  growth.  Paradise  stocks  are  propagated  from  layers,  stools 
being  provided,  and  the  one-year-old  shoots  layered  in  the  autumn, 
notching  them  at  a  joint,  that  part  being  pegged  and  covered  with  soil 
to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches,  and  the  point  of  the  shoot  kept  out  of  the 
ground  a  similar  length.  All  the  buds  should  be  removed  on  the  part 
inserted  in  the  soil,  which  will  still  further  accelerate  the  pushing  of 
roots,  but  that  is  generally  very  free. 

Spots  on  Grapes  (T’.  J,  A  ). — The  spots  on  the  Grapes  appear  to 
be  modified  forms  of  scald,  or  result  of  injury  at  a  previously  recent 
period.  The  cells  immediately  beneath  and  surrounding  the  damaged 
part  of  the  berry  are  quite  sound  and  not  permeated  by  the  mycelia  of 
any  fungus,  but  there  is  evidence  of  mycelial  ramifications  in  the  dis¬ 
coloured  parts,  yet  they  are  so  undeveloped  as  not  to  admit  of  satis¬ 
factory  determination.  The  appearance  has  some  resemblance  to 
“spot,”  and  you  may  place  fiowers  of  sulphur  on  shelves  to  which  the 
sun  has  access,  or  in  saucers  with  water,  also  where  the  sun  shines. 
The  chief  thing,  however,  is  to  attend  to  the  ventilation  and  admit  a 
little  air  constantly.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  caused  by  anything  wrong  at 
the  roots,  as  that  would  affect  all  the  Vines  similarly,  but  is  clearly  due 
to  some  external  cause,  and  appears  to  be  from  some  direct  injury,  such 
as  careless  handling  in  trimming  the  Vines  or  in  thinning  the  berries. 
It  may  also  be  due  to  moisture  resting  on  the  berries,  as  it  does  more 
on  the  varieties  you  name  than  most  others,  and  the  atmosphere  being 
heated  by  the  sun  before  air  was  admitted. 

Diseased  Onions  (^Inquirer'). — The  single  Onion  in  the  paper  had 
a  maggot  in  it  eating  at  the  “  heart  ”  of  the  plant  until  we  disturbed  it. 
The  other  plants  with  the  thick  bases  or  “  fuzzy  ”  bottoms  were,  in  some 
cases,  afflicted  with  maggot,  but  in  a  less  advanced  state  than  the  single 
plant.  On  examining  the  plants  we  found  eggs  and  cysts  of  eelworm 
(Tylenchus  devastatrix),  also  a  few  “  worms”  of  about  3  inches  length, 
or  one-third  grown  under  a  power  of  260  diameters  of  the  microscope. 
Worse  than  that,  we  noticed  a  mite,  a  four-legged  creature,  which,  as 
it  is  new,  we  name  Phytoptus  allii.  It  is  1  inch  long  under  the  micro¬ 
scopic  power  mentioned  above,  and  has  two  rather  long  bristles  near 
the  tail  end.  Any  Onions  in  the  condition  of  those  you  sent  us  in 
single  and  smaller  parcels,  or  with  ‘'fuzzy”  necks,  pull  up,  place  in  a 
pail,  take  to  the  nearest  fire  and  burn  ;  then  sprinkle  quicklime  on 
the  plots  as  advised  to  another  correspondent.  We  cannot  tell  you 
whether  the  maggot  is  likely  to  attack  the  other  parts  of  the  plots,  but 
there  is  danger,  and  you  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  precautionary 
steps  that  have  been  advised  by  our  correspondents,  and  in  which  you 


have  been  interested.  The  larger  bundle  of  plants — those  with  the 
thin  necks — are  not  infested  with  maggots,  or  any  pest,  but  they  are  not 
by  any  means  safe,  and  you  should  sprinkle  the  plot  with  petroleum, 
as  repeatedly  advised  in  these  pages,  as  a  safeguard  against  attack, 
for  we  have  not  found  the  Onion  crop  safe  until  after  the  middle 
of  July, 

KT antes  of  Plants.— We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  Arm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(D.  H.  7l/.), — Dipladenia  boliviensis,  good  flower.  Saxi- 

fraga  Wallace!.  (J.  L,'). — A  form  of  Vanda  tricolor, probably  Dodgsoni. 
{D,  B.). — 1,  Lycaste  Skinneri  ;  2,  Oncidium  macranthum  ;  3,  a  good 
form  of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  (^Amateur'). — l,Aquilegia  glandulosa  ; 
2,  A.  coerulea.  (Al  II.') — 1,  Begonia  Weltoniensis  ;  2,  B.  manicata. 
(  York), — Phoenix  rupicola. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London. — Chrysanthemums,  Bedding 
and  Hardy  Plants. 

Michael  Rains  &  Co.,  Mansell  Street,  Aldgate,  'Ei.G.— Butch  Bulbs. 


OOVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— JuxVE  13th. 
Prices  unaltered,  and  business  steady  with  good  supplies. 

FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

9. 

d. 

Apples,  per  bushel 

2 

6  to  10 

0 

Plums,  per  half  sieve 

0 

0 

to 

0 

0 

Ta>manian,  per  case  . .  , . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  ., 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Strawberries  per  lb.,  morn- 

Lemons,  case  . 

10 

0 

15 

0 

ing  gathered . 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

6 

0 

18  0 

VEGETABLES. 

a. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle 

2 

0  to  5 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet  .. 

0 

9 

to 

1 

0 

Beaus.  Kidney,  per  lb.  , . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen  . .  . .  , . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Carrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  .. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

„  new,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  ewt . 

2 

0 

4 

3 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Salsafy,  bundle  ..  ., 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Spinach,  bushel . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes. per  lb . 

0 

4 

0 

3 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

(1 

4 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

„  new,  bunch..  ,, 

0 

8 

0 

10 

AVERAGE 

WHOLESALE  PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 

Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d 

8. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6 

to  3 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches  . . 

3 

0  to 

6 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  .,  ..  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  . .  0 

Cornflowers,  doz.  bunches  2 

Eucharis,  dozen . 2 

Gardenias,  per  dozen  . .  1 

Iris,  dozen  blooms  . .  ...  0 

Lilac  (French)  per  bunch  2 
Lily  of  Valley,  doz.  sprays  i 
„  „  doz.  buchs.  4 

Lilium  candidum,  dozen 

bunches; . 

Lilium  candidum,  dozen 

blooms . 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per  doz. 
Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 


1  0 


1 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

1 


8  0 


Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 
Moss  Roses  (French),  doz. 


Myosotis  or  Forget-me- 
nots,  dozen  bunches 


A.rbor  Vit®  (golden)  dozen  6 
Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  ..  6 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen  . .  13 
Aspidistra,  specimen  plant  5 
Calceolarias,  dozen  pots  ..  6 

Cineraria,  per  dozen  . .  . .  4 

Dracaena  termiualis,  per 

dozen . 13 

Draciena  viridis,  dozen  . .  9 

Ericas,  per  dozen  . .  . .  9 

Euony m us,  var.,  dozen  ..  6 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen  6 
Ferns,  ui  variety,  dozen  ..  4 

„  (small'i  per  hundred  4 
Ficus  elastica,  each  . .  . .  1 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each  9 
Fuchsia,  per  dozen  ..  ..  6 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen  ..  5 


Narciss,  various,  doz.  bnchs, 
Orchids,  per  dozen  blooms 
Pmonies,  dozen  bunches  .. 
Pansies,  dozen  bunches  . . 
Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches . 3 

Primula  (double),  dozen 
sprays 


0  6 


18  0 
2  0 
9  0 

6  0 

1  0 


Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

3 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

13 

0 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  .. 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9 

„  Yellow,  dozen  .. 

o 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Roses  (French),  per  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

4 

0 

6 

0 

per  dozen  . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

6 

4 

0 

Rosea,  Mardohal  Niel,  pet 

dozen  . 

1 

6 

5 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 

1 

3 

2 

0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms. . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches.. 

2 

6 

4 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

0  to  12  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


12  0 
36  0 
10  6 
9  0 
6  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


42  0 
24  0 
24  0 
13  0 
24  0 


18 

3 

7 


10  0 


Hydrangea,  per  dozen  ,.  9 

Ivy  Geraniums . 5 

Lilium  Harrisi,  per  dozen  15 
Lobelia,  per  dozen  ..  ..  4 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  . ,  3 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . .  6 

„  yellow,  doz.  pots  6 

Mignonette,  per  doz .  6 

Musk,  per  dozen . 4 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 6 

Nasturtiums,  per  dozen  ..  1 

Palms,  in  var.,  each  .,  ..  1 

„  (specimens.'  ..  ..  21 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen ..  6 

sc  irlet,  per  doz.  4 
Roses,  various,  per  dozen . .  12 
„  (Fairy),  per  dozen..  9 
Spir®a3,  per  dozen  ..  ..  6 

Stocks,  per  dozen  ..  ..  3 


0  to  13  0 
0 
0 

6  0 
4 
12 


3  0 
30  0 
0 
0 
0 

18  0 
9  0 


6 

9 

6 

15 


63  0 
15  0 
6  0 
36  0 
12  0 
12  0 
5  0 


Roots  in  variety  for  planting  out,  in  boxes  or  by  the  dozen. 
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CHANGING  AGRICULTURE. 

Is  there,  then,  no  alternative  ?  is  the  question  which  very 
naturally  arises  when  we  are  told  that  Essex  is  a  Wheat¬ 
growing  county,  and  that  a  majority  of  its  farmers  are  ruined. 
Said  Mr.  Hunter  Pringle,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  recent  report,  “The  ensuing  year  (1894)  will 
witness  a  downfall  more  disasti’ous  in  its  consequences  than 
any  stranger  to  Essex  could  possibly  apprehend.  If  three- 
fourths  of  the  farmers  who  have  served  notices  to  quit  in  1894 
act  upon  them,  thousands  of  acres  will  be  left  tenantless,  and 
it  requires  a  stretch  of  imagination  more  than  I  can  make  to 
suppose  that  new  tenants  will  be  found.”  He  says  also  that 
“it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  rent,  but  simply  an  example  of 
the  cost  of  cultivation  exceeding  the  value  of  produce.”  But 
this  is  no  new  thing.  For  considerably  upwards  of  a  decade 
Wheat  growing  has  been  unprofitable;  the  fact  has  been  within 
the  knowledge  of  every  farmer,  and  yet  many  of  them  persist 
in  sowing  Wheat.  Surely,  to  say  the  least,  such  persistence 
is  as  unwise  as  it  is  reckless.  Again,  we  ask.  Is  there  no 
alternative  P 

The  Commissioner  suggests  a  readjustment  of  the  incidence 
of  taxation,  and  taking  in  hand  the  agricultural  education  of 
the  rising  generation,  or,  in  other  words,  relieve  the  land  of 
burdens  which  it  is  so  obviously  unable  to  bear,  and  instruct 
those  who  cultivate  it  to  do  so  to  better  purpose.  While  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  milk  trade  is  overdone,  he  adds  that  butter  and 
cheese  making  are  gi’eatly  neglected.  Why  ?  From  ignorance 
or  prejudice,  or  both,  would  probably  be  a  correct  answer.  The 
fact  that  the  value  of  dairy  produce  imported  into  this  country 
last  year  was  £21,571,375,  should  act  as  an  incentive  to  exertion 
in  extending  the  home  trade  ;  in  the  production  of  a  superior 
article  of  uniform  excellence  both  in  cheese  and  butter.  Hitherto 
such  statements  have  stirred  up  the  foreign  rather  than  the 
home  producer,  and  the  foreign  trade  is  extending  every  year. 
Take  that  of  Australia,  for  example.  This  was  initiated  in 
1889-90,  when  the  value  of  butter  sent  to  this  country  from 
Victoria  was  £51,300.  Since  then  the  figures  for  the  consecutive 
seasons  have  been  £91,200,  £225,000,  £404,432,  and  in  the  last 
season  which  ended  on  April  28th,  the  amount  was  £761,273  for 
7315  tons  of  butter,  the  wholesale  value  of  which  was  lid.  per  lb  , 
41,524,000  gallons  of  milk  being  required  to  produce  it. 

This  is  such  a  remarkable  example  of  the  growth  of  a 
trade  by  leaps  and  bounds  that  we  give  the  figures  in  full.  It 
shows  how  much  good  butter  is  in  demand,  how  highly  the 
Victorian  butter  is  esteemed,  how  practically  limitless  are  the 
possibilities  of  the  trade.  No  wonder  it  has  grown,  when  the 
retailer  can  make  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  profit  upon  this 
butter,  which  is  of  such  high  uniform  excellence. 

Meanwhile  we  hear  of  more  and  more  land  at  home  going 
out  of  cultivation  because  Wheat-growing  is  unprofitable,  and 
the  milk  trade  is  overdone.  Of  course  Wheat-growing  is 
unprofitable  ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise  when  in  1885  the 
world’s  total  production  of  Wheat  was  only  800,000,000  bushels, 
whereas  it  is  now  2,400,000,000  bushels?  As  for  the  milk  trade, 
the  remedy  is  as  simple  as  sure.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
repeatedly  in  our  Home  Farm  articles ;  we  repeat  it  once  more. 
Let  milk  only  be  sent  to  great  centres  of  population  from  a 
given  radios  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  Outside  such  radii 
divert  the  milk  to  butter  and  cheese  factories,  established  and 
kept  going  by  co-operation  of  the  farmers  themselves,  upon  the 


lines  of  similar  factories  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  A  first-class 
article  of  uniform  excellence  would  then  be  a  certainty;  it  is 
equally  certain  to  command  a  prompt  and  steady  sale.  If  a. 
gigantic  trade  can  be  established  so  quickly  and  with  such 
certainty  for  colonial  butter,  it  can  be  done  even  more  easily 
for  the  home-made  article  of  equal  or  even  better  quality. 

That  Essex  clays  can  be  speedily  adapted  to  dairy 
farming  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  keen  Scotch 
farmers  who  have  migrated  there  in  such  considerable  numbers. 
During  our  residence  in  that  county  we  found  that  though 
southern  farmers  were  wont  to  sneer  at  the  thrifty  Scotchmen 
they  were  in  many  an  instance  only  too  glad  to  copy  their 
practice  and  make  Wheat  give  way  to  milk.  That  was  a  simple 
enough  matter ;  butter  making  is  quite  another  thing,  and  had 
they  tried  it  in  farm  houses  on  a  large  scale — i.e.,  making  it  the 
main  industry  of  the  farm — they  would  most  probably  have 
failed.  There  are  conditions  in  the  making  of  first-class  butter 
beyond  the  scope  of  many  a  farmer — or  shall  we  say  the  farmer’s 
wife  ? 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Potatoes  cut  down  to  the  ground  by  the  severe  frost  of  May  19tb 
have  quickly  started  into  growth  again,  several  side  shoots  appearing  in 
place  of  the  lost  single-stem  growth.  This  so  clearly  points  to  an 
inferior  crop  of  under-sized  tubers  that  the  extraordinary  measure  of  an 
immediate  top-dressing  of  from  1  to  2  cwts.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
to  stimulate  growth  has  been  decided  upon.  This  will  both  accelerate 
and  invigorate  growth  of  haulm  and  enlargement  of  tubers.  Prompt 
action  is  clearly  called  for,  as  the  growth  of  the  next  three  or  four  weeks  will 
determine  bulk  of  crop  and  size  of  tubers.  Remember  that  when  once 
there  is  a  cessation  of  the  main  or  leading  stem  growth  the  tubers  never 
grow  any  larger,  so  that  June  and  the  first  fortnight  in  July  is  the 
golden  time  of  development  of  the  main  crop.  The  advantage  of  thin 
planting  was  never  more  apparent  than  now.  With  the  rows  a  yard 
apart,  and  the  Potatoes  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  growth  can  hardly 
be  crowded,  even  with  the  multiplicity  of  stems  that  must  follow  the 
cutting-off  of  the  leading  stem  by  frost. 

Apple  tree  caterpillars  appear  to  be  even  more  abundant  than  usual 
this  season,  and  the  sprayer  will  have  to  be  used  repeatedly  to  eradicate 
them.  Vermorel’s  copper  knapsack  pump,  holding  3  gallons,  and 
costing  35s.,  is  a  very  handy  implement  for  this  work.  The  mixture 
consists  of  quarter  ounce  of  Paris  green  (a  deadly  poison)  dissolved  in 
5  gallons  of  water.  The  sprayer  coats  the  whole  of  the  leaves  with  the 
poison,  and  the  caterpillars  are  then  destroyed  by  eating  the  leaves. 
Do  not  forget  that  the  whole  of  the  caterpillars  are  not  hatched  at  the 
same  time.  By  watchfulness  and  persistent  use  of  the  sprayer  the  whole 
of  them  can  be  destroyed. 

Showery  weather  has  kept  back  hoeing,  while  the  much  higher 
temperature  causes  weeds  to  grow  as  fast  as  the  legitimate  crop.  By 
getting  as  much  singling  of  root  and  Cabbage  crops  done  now  we  shall 
be  ready  to  clear  off  arrears  of  hoeing  with  the  first  few  bright  days. 
It  is  no  small  thing  to  have  the  plant  of  such  crops  singled  and  growing 
so  freely  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  harm  from  insect  pests.  With  such 
a  dripping  June  the  Turnip  fly  has  very  little  chance  of  doing  serious 
harm. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamden  Square,  London. 

Lat.51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

Bain. 

1894. 

June. 

1  Barometer 

at  32”,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  .. 

3 

30-004 

60-4 

56-0 

S.W. 

53  0 

66  0 

49-3 

85-4 

44-0 

0-430 

Monday  . . 

4 

Z9-822 

57-7 

57-2 

E. 

53-9 

68-3 

52-6 

92-8 

46-1 

0-090 

Tuesday  . . 

5 

29-820 

57-8 

62-6 

S.W. 

54-1 

64-0 

51-6 

106-1 

46-2 

— 

Wednesday 

6 

29-817 

51-2 

49-9 

N  E. 

54-1 

57-1 

50-1 

70-4 

50-6 

0-418 

Thursday . . 

7 

29-776 

52-0 

43-1 

N. 

53-2 

62-7 

47-7 

108-9 

47-3 

— 

Friday 

8 

30-002 

55-7 

51-9 

W. 

53-8 

63-7 

45-9 

101-2 

40-6 

0  052 

Saturday  .. 

9 

29-870 

57-0 

54-3 

S.W. 

54-0 

65-4 

53-0 

107-1 

51-0 

— 

29-873 

5/0 

52-9 

53-7 

63-9 

50-0 

96-0 

46-5 

0  990 

REMARKS. 

3rd. — Generally  overcast,  with  spots  of  rain  once  or  twice ;  but  occasional  sunshine. 

4th. — Heavy  rain  Irom  6.31  A.M.  to  10  A.M ,  with  thunder  at  6-30  A.M. ;  overcast  and 
damp  till  noon ;  fair  aftf  moon,  with  some  sunshine. 

5th. — Bright  early,  and  occasional  sunshine  in  morning ;  overcast  afternoon ;  slight 
drizzle  at  nignt. 

6th. — Overcast,  with  occasional  slight  drizzle;  rain  from  5.30  P.sr.,  and  steady  heavy 
rain  irom  6  P.M.  to  9.30  P.M.,  and  showers  later. 

7th. — Overcast  early:  gleams  of  sun  from  10  A.M.,  and  generally  sunny  after  2  P.M. 

8th. — Overcast  almost  throughout,  with  spots  of  rain  at  times,  and  gleams  of  sun  ia 
afternoon. 

9th. — Overcast  early,  and  rainy  from  6  A.M.  to  7.30  A.M. ;  sunny  from  11  A.M.  to  noon, 
generally  cloudy  after. 

A  rather  wet  week,  with  no  shade  temperature  reaching  70”. — G.  J.  Symons. 
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RATIONAL  METHODS  OF 

YINE  PRUNING. 


Rigid  adherence  to  orthodox  rules  may  easily  be  carried  too  far 
in  the  pruning  of  Vines.  It  often  has  been  carried  too  far  in 
the  past,  crops  of  Grapes  and  reputations  of  men  suffering  accord¬ 
ingly.  True  it  is  that  warnings  have  been  given  of  the  imprudence, 
if  not  the  danger,  of  applying  the  same  system  of  pruning  to  all 
Vines  under  all  circumstances.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  travel 
far  to  observe  that  they  have  been  in  too  many  instances  dis¬ 
regarded,  though  not  in  all.  For  the  purpose  of  impressing  a 
truth  on  many  minds,  some  it  may  be  expected  incredulous,  and 
others  prejudiced,  it  is  necessary  to  press  it  home  again  and 
again.  The  allusion  to  incredulity  and  prejudice  does  not  of 
necessity  carry  with  it  a  reproach.  Both  young  men  and  those 
who  can  no  longer  be  so  regarded,  yet  who  are  comparatively 
inexperienced  in  the  management  of  Vines  in  different  varieties 
and  various  ages,  are  fully  convinced  that  their  method  of  pruning 
is  right,  even  if  the  crops  of  Grapes  are  the  reverse  of  satis¬ 
factory.  They  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  this  is  so  because 
they  follow  strictly  the  system  they  have  been  taught,  and  which 
proved  to  the  fullest  extent  successful.  Correspondingly,  when 
a  departure  is  advocated  they  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  doubtfully 
Bound,  and  it  is  possible  the  writer  who  ventures  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  may  be  regarded  as  something  of  a  faddist.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  natural  outcome  of  inexperience.  In  saying  this, 
again  no  imputation  is  conveyed,  because  a  man  may  have  had 
the  best  of  training  in  the  management  of  the  particular  Vines 
with  which  he  was  connected,  but  has  not  had  opportunities 
for  practising  on  those  essentially  differing  in  character,  but 
with  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  deal,  as  many  a  man  has 
been,  and  failed  through  his  inflexible  adherence  to  orthodox 
methods. 

The  more  experienced  a  gardener  becomes  the  less  disposed  he 
is  to  change  for  the  sake  of  change  or  finding  out  something  new. 
So  long  as  he  attains  his  object,  whether  it  be  in  Grape  growing  or 
anything  else,  he  is  apt  to  be  content  with  his  routine,  and  leave 
the  field  of  exploration  and  discovery  to  younger  men.  If  he  has 
full  crops  of  excellent  Grapes  from  the  system  of  close  spur- 
pruning  he  is  wisely  content  to  pursue  it  ;  but  if  he  is  a  thinker  as 
well  as  a  worker,  and  has  acquired  some  knowledge  on  vegetable 
physiology,  he  would  quickly  depart  from  that  practice  when  he 
perceived  the  necessity.  It  has  been  perceived  and  departed  from 
with  almost  magical  results  in  many  instances  both  by  the  present 
writer  and  better  men — not  as  a  rule,  though  there  are  a  few 
exceptions,  by  young  men,  but  generally  by  those  who  have  reached 
the  meridian  of  life.  These  are  they  who  can  afford  to  smile 
complacently  at  the  remarks  about  muddling  and  such  like 
allusions  by  straight-laced  probationers  who  may  think  it  unpro¬ 
fessional  to  depart  from  what  they  conceive  the  otly  true  canons 
of  guidance  in  this  work. 

In  the  pruning  of  Vines  we  have  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the 
object  in  view — not  the  object  of  the  pruner  so  much  as  that  of 
the  owner  of  the  Vines.  The  object  of  the  pruner  may  be  of  a 
dual  kind.  First,  he  may  wish  to  show  his  handiwork  and  give  a 
demonstration  to  his  brother  gardeners  who  call  on  him  that  he 
knows  how  Vines  should  be  pruned.  Naturally  he  hopes  for 
crops  of  Grapes  such  as  followed  the  same  system  as  it  was 
applied  to  other  Vines,  but  they  do  not  come.  There  is  nothing 
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dual  about  the  owner’s  object.  It  is  precise  enough.  He  wants 
the  best  Grapes  the  Vines  are  capable  of  yielding,  and  cares 
nothing  whatever  about  the  system  of  pruning.  Useless  is  it  to 
explain  to  him  the  virtues  of  close  spur-pruning  if  he  has  scanty 
crops  of  fruit.  He  has  regard  to  the  condition  of  his  Vines  in 
summer,  not  in  winter.  He  wants  in  most  cases  all  the  Grapes 
they  can  be  made  to  bear  and  properly  mature  without  exhaustion, 
and  has  the  right  to  have  them.  Remembering  this  the  gardener 
has  to  consider  the  best  means  to  pursue  for  meeting  the  case. 
The  Vines  may  be  young  or  not ;  if  they  produce  short-jointed 
wood  and  develop  and  retain  good  leaves  quite  to  the  base  of 
the  laterals,  and  the  roots  are  under  control,  with  fibres  in 
abundance  easily  reached,  close  spur-pruning  will  do  all  that  is 
needed  so  far  as  can  be  done  with  the  knife  in  winter.  There 
will  be  enough  and  to  spare  of  the  coveted  clusters,  and  a 
choice  can  be  made  of  the  best  formed  and  most  promising 
for  the  crop  ;  but  there  are  other  Vines,  hundreds  if  not 
thDUsands  of  them,  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  a  totally 
different  condition,  and  in  consequence  of  this  are  not  amenable 
to  such  close  pruning,  or  at  least  if  it  is  resorted  to  it 
leads  directly  and  immediately  to  barrenness  rather  than  pro¬ 
ductiveness. 

Many  years  ago  a  young  gardener  who  had  been  trained  by  a 
master  in  the  art  of  Grape  growing  on  the  close-spur  system  of 
pruning  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  Vines,  which  he  per¬ 
ceived,  after  careful  examination,  were  in  a  very  different  state 
from  those  he  had  hitherto  taken  such  pride  in  because  of  the 
splendid  response  they  gave  to  the  cultural  means  adopted.  The 
latter  were  not  young,  but  over  twenty  years  old,  with  rods  as 
thick  as  a  man’s  wrist  and  as  straight  as  rods  could  be.  When 
pruned  the  spurs  were  mere  knobs,  not  elongated,  curled,  and 
twisted  contortions.  They  broke  freely  in  the  spring,  and  the- 
laterals  were  short  and  rigid ;  fruit  clusters  showed  often  at  the 
third  and  freely  at  the  fourth  joint,  and  the  leaves  were  remark¬ 
able  for  their  persistency  close  down  to  the  spurs.  The  border 
was  “like  a  mat”  with  roots,  and  these  had  the  best  attention.. 
To  have  pruned  those  Vines  on  any  other  than  the  system  adopted 
would  have  been  something  like  madness,  and  if  a  change  had 
been  made  it  would  have  been  the  work  of  a  quack  and  not  of  a 
genuine  gardener.  The  results  proved  the  method  sound,  and* 
the  object  of  both  master  and  man  was  completely  attained.. 
What  more  natural  that  a  pupil  trained  in  such  a  school- 
should  have  been  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  closest  of  close 
pruning,  and  that  he  should  have  applied  it  to  the  much  older 
Vines  that  came  under  his  care  during  a  September  in  thfv 
fifties,  and  which  were  carrying  a  miserable  apology  for  a  crop^ 
of  Grapes  ? 

He  observed  they  had  made  growth  enough,  and  were  making 
it  then,  producing  long  -  jointed  extensions.  He  was  told  they 
always  did  this  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  but  made  a  bad 
start  at  the  beginning.  Roots  were  sought  for  perseveringly,  but 
none  could  be  found  except  main  trunk  roots  black  and  fibreless,, 
as  if  going  in  the  direction  of  the  antipodes.  To  have  followed 
them  to  their  extremities  would  have  been  very  much  a  question 
of  culvert  digging  and  well  sinking.  The  late  growth,  as  has  been- 
said,  was  rampant,  but  it  was  observed  that  from  over  a  length  of 
3  or  4  inches  at  the  base  of  each  lateral  the  leaves  had  long  since 
vanished,  and  that  the  best  buds  there  somewhat  resembled  small 
bad  prickly  Spinach  seed,  those  next  the  spurs  being  mere  specks 
scarcely  visible.  To  such  miserable  abortions  had  the  Vines 
been  pruned,  not  absolutely  close,  but  an  inch  or  two  added 
to  the  “spurs”  yearly.  The  result  was  that  these  had  curled* 
into  indescribably  grotesque  shapes,  with  the  least  modicum* 
of  organised  matter  stored  in  them  through  the  absence  of' 
leaves. 

The  new  gardener  was  clearly  told  the  Vines  must  remain. 
They  had  done  well  for  forty  years,  and  he  must  make  the  best  of 
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them.  He  was  reminded  that  they  were  young  in  comparison 
with  the  Hampton  Court  "Vine,  and  with  one  growing  against  an 
outside  wall,  and  which  bore  plenty  of  Crapes  on  some  parts,  but 
they  did  not  ripen.  The  “  some  parts  ”  of  the  outdoor  Vine  were 
young  parts  that  had  issued  after  cutting  back  dying  branches,  not 
the  sign  of  a  bunch  being  visible  on  old  spurred  branches  ;  yet  the 
long  thin  laterals  extended  fast  enough  and  far  enough  in  the 
autumn,  much  in  the  same  way  as  did  those  of  the  old  Vines  under 
glass.  Here  was  a  suggestive  lesson.  Nothing  whatever  was  done 
to  the  roots  of  the  under-glass  Vines,  at  least  that  season,  but  a 
change  of  pruning  was  decided  upon.  Yet  some  caution  was 
exercised.  If  it  did  not  answer,  the  new  gardener,  by  cutting  the 
Vines  differently,  might  cut  short  his  own  career,  so  he  pruned  one- 
third  of  them  in  the  orthodox  way,  and  two-thirds  in  an  heterodox 
manner.  He  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  heretic  and  quack  by 
“friends ’’who  called  on  him,  and  gave  a  grin  such  as  critics  can 
when  they  do  not  want  to  say  anything  uncivil.  As  may  be 
expected,  they  called  in  the  summer  to  see  the  “muddle,”  for 
that  was  the  local  designation  of  the  departure,  and  scarcely 
knew  what  to  say  when  they  had  to  see  next  to  no  Grapes 
cn  the  Vines  “properly”  pruned,  and  at  least  five  times  as 
many  on  those  which  had  been  “muddled.”  But  the  owner 
knew  what  to  say  and  to  do  when  the  Grapes  from  his  old 
Vines  defeated  all  comers  at  the  local  show,  for  ho  raised  the 
gardener’s  wages. 

The  young  gardener  then,  as  modestly  as  he  could,  ventured  to 
record  his  experience  in  the  Press  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  was 
pretty  well  “  roasted.”  His  narration  was  somewhat  in  this  form  ; — 
“  Half  or  more  of  the  old  spurs — the  worst — were  sawn  off  and  the 
cuts  pared,  the  rest  of  the  laterals  thinned,  the  worst  removed,  the 
best  retained,  and  these  trained  up  the  old  rods,  and  shortened 
where  the  wood  was  the  firmest  and  the  bud  the  roundest,  taking 
care  that  it  pointed  in  the  direction  where  there  was  room  for  the 
growth  to  extend.  The  rest  was  a  question  of  disbudding  to 
prevent  crowding,  an  important  matter,  and  the  change  proved  a 
great  success.” 

The  following  year  the  Grapes  were  better  than  ever,  new 
roots  were  then  induced  to  push  from  the  old,  also  from  the 
collars  of  the  Vines,  young  rods  trained  in  where  there  was  room, 
and  by  following  out  the  system  of  pruning  to  the  best  buds,  spurs 
or  no  spurs,  full  crops  of  fine  Grapes  were  borne  by  the  old  and 
once  “  worn  out”  Vines  for  twenty  years.  The  young  practitioner 
thought  in  his  zeal  at  the  time  the  method  he  practised  was  new, 
but  he  lived  long  enough  to  find  it  was  very  old  (much  older  than 
the  spur  system),  and  was  delighted  when  he  found  it  was  sub¬ 
stantially  adopted  by  the  famous  grower  of  Grapes — and  winner 
of  prizes  for  them — the  late  Mr.  Henderson  of  Cole  Orton. 
J^early  twenty  years  ago  the  same  once  young  gardener  alluded 
to  found  the  roof  of  a  friend’s  vinei’y  covered  with  tho  growths 
of  an  ancient  Vine.  It  was  closely  spurred  yearly,  and  bore  a 
dozen  or  two  of  2  oz.  bunches.  The  pruning  was  changed  on 
the  lines  suggested,  more  and  better  Grapes  following  the  next 
three  seasons  than  had  been  produced  during  the  previous  ten 
years  all  put  together,  nothing  whatever  being  done  to  the  roots 
of  the  old  Vine.  The  change  was  described  at  the  time,  and 
the  narrator  was  “roasted”  again,  but  he  did  not  mind, 
especially  as  some  of  the  roasters  learned  by  experience,  and 
happily  lived  to  advise  similar  methods  in  making  the  best  of 
old  Vines  that  could  not  be  removed,  and  the  roots  of  which 
were  practically  beyond  the  control  of  the  cultivator. 

A  year  ago  the  same  watchful  “  young  ’  man  read  of  some  such 
departure  as  above  indicated  being  successfully  made,  not  for  the 
first  time  we  may  be  sure,  by  a  gardener  whom  no  man  living 
who  is  himself  competent,  dare  whisper  a  word  as  against  his 
genuineness.  He  has  won  his  way  by  sound  knowledge,  high 
attainments,  and  excellent  work  to  his  present  commanding 
position  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  of  Frogmore.  Even  in  such  a 
garden  houses  of  old  Vines  cannot  be  cleared  till  young  ones  are 


established  for  meeting  the  demand  of  from  20  lbs.  to  80  lbs. 
or  more  of  Grapes  for  one  dessert.  A  number  of  Vines,  mixed 
varieties,  in  a  large  house  had  done  their  duty  well  for  many 
years  on  the  close  spur  system,  but  gradually  waned.  They 
were  retained  to  do  what  they  could.  At  the  1892  pruning 
the  system  was  changed  :  the  best  and  not  the  worst  parts  of 
the  wood  chosen  for  bearing.  In  1893  the  crop  was  quadrupled. 

Yes,  but  what  of  next  year  ?  ”  might  be  naturally  asked  by  the 
spur  adherents.  If  they  could  see  the  house  at  this  moment 
they  would  find  it  full  of  Grapes  from  base  to  summit — such 
a  crop  as  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  for  either 
Mr.  Thomas  or  anyone  else  to  have  produced  if  the  Vines  had 
continued  to  be  worked  on  the  close  spurring  system.  The 
increase  in  yield  through  the  change  is  tenfold,  and,  in  truth,  a 
great  deal  more — a  splendid  reward  for  the  departure  from 
hackneyed  methods,  as  dictated  by  sound  judgment  based 
on  true  scientific  principles  as  applied  to  these  particular 
Vines. 

When  the  visitor  who  knows  good  work  in  gardening  passes 
through  the  long  fruit  range  at  Frogmore  he  will  see  a  good  deal 
to  admire,  but  will  have  to  make  a  long  pause  when  be  enters  the 
Foster’s  Seedling  house,  put  on  his  considering  cap,  and  wonder 
why  and  how  it  is  that  such  a  grand  crop  of  Grapes  can  be 
produced  by  such  a  Vine.  It  is  said  to  be  thirty  years  old,  and  is 
planted  close  to  the  back  wall  in  what  seems  to  be  a  foot  wide 
border.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  wall  the  Vine  branches  right 
and  left,  and  from  the  horizontal  rods  others  are  trained  down  the 
roof  at  4  feet  intervals.  The  house  is  GO  feet  long.  The  bunches, 
from  top  to  bottom  and  end  to  end,  are  uniformly  good,  and  the 
berries  remarkably  fine,  dozens  of  the  handsome  clusters  being  of 
exhibition  quality.  That  the  Vine  is  rationally  pruned  and  has  the 
best  of  attention  goes  without  saying,  but  no  one  seems  to  know 
where  the  roots  have  wandered.  It  is  doubtful  if  another 
Foster’s  Seedling  Vine  and  its  crop  can  be  found  to  equal  this 
in  the  Queen’s  dominions. 

There  is  also  another  Vine  within  reach — the  monarch  of  all  in 
Her  Majesty’s  possession — the  grand  old  centenarian  at  Cumberland 
Lodge.  A  drive  thereto  through  the  famous  “  Long  Walk,”  thence 
down  the  Rhododendron  avenue,  and  past  beautiful  Virginia  Water, 
is  very  delightful.  1  he  old  Vine  seems  as  if  it  were  being  made 
younger,  as  it  is  certainly  stronger  than  it  was  last  year.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  the  rational  pruning  on  the  lines  suggested,  and 
partly  to  a  successful  attempt  of  drawing  a  new  layer  of  roots  from 
the  gigantic  stem.  Some  of  the  extension  growths  from  the  old 
veteran  are  like  those  from  young  Vines,  and  if  it  should  come  to 
pass  that  an  additional  roof  be  provided  for  the  famous  Vine  to 
cover,  then  would  the  Queen  undoubtedly  possess  the  finest  Vine 
in  Britain,  and  Her  Majesty’s  loyal  subjects  in  the  domain  of 
horticulture  would  rejoice  in  the  Royal  acquisition. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  let  no  one  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  close-spur  method  of  pruning  Vines  is  condemned  as  a 
system.  It  is  just  as  rational  as  any  other  for  Vines  to  which  it  is 
appropriate,  and  which  prove  its  soundness  by  the  splendid  results 
that  are  seen  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  but  when 
Vines  through  age  or  local  circumstances  are  no  longer  amenable  to 
the  orthodox  method  of  pruning  to  force  it  on  them  is  irrational  if 
the  object  in  view  is  the  production  of  fruit.  That  the  same 
method  of  pruning  is  not  equally  applicable  to  all  varieties  of 
Grapes  and  all  kinds  of  Vines  is  certain.  The  change  of  methods 
with  the  results  at  Frogmore  and  other  places  prove  the  point  to 
demonstration,  and  the  facts  may  be  usefully  recorded.  — 
Experientia  Docet. 

P.S. — Mr.  Thomas  merits  congratulation  on  his  work  at 
Frogmore,  though  he  would  be  slow  to  admit  it,  and  if  he  could 
be  said  to  be  open  to  the  charge  of  being  proud  about  anything,  it 
would  perhaps  be  on  a  night’s  activity  in  dodging  the  frost.  On 
a  memorable  occasion  not  long  ago — a  night  of  serious  loss  to 
many — he  was  on  the  alert,  watching  the  indications  of  the 
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thermometer  and  barometer.  Seeing  the  coming  danger,  all  hands 
within  reach  were  summoned  at  10  P  M.,  and  working  with  a  will 
till  the  dawn  of  day.  Two  acres  of  Strawberries  were  covered 
with  litter,  also  an  equal  breadth  of  early  Potatoes,  with  every¬ 
thing  else  in  jeopardy  that  it  was  possible  to  protect,  and  thus  for 
an  outlay  of  £3  in  overtime  produce  was  saved  to  the  value  of 
£100  at  least,  and  probably  a  great  deal  more — a  good  night’s 
work.  Some  Potatoes  that  could  not  be  covered  were  levelled 
to  the  ground,  and  exposed  blossoms  of  Strawberries  were  ruined. 


NATURALISING  FLOWERS. 

Increasing  needs  of  an  ever  increasing  population  are  by 
force  of  circumstances  bringing  into  prominence  the  resources  of 
the  soil.  Divulgence  of  light  by  scientific  teaching  and  practical 
demonstration  appears  to  mark  a  new  era  in  English  history. 
Happy  is  the  nation,  whilst  reposing  in  its  strength,  able  to  pay 
attention  to  the  arts  of  peace,  for  “  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  War.”  The  changed  and  ever  changing  conditions 
of  life  bring  in  their  train  new  demands,  and  cause  the  luxuries 
of  a  past  generation  to  become  necessaries  of  the  present.  A 
sign  of  the  times  in  the  new  order  of  things  is  the  results 
already  obtained  by  energy  and  perseverance  rightly  directed 
by  skilled  teachers.  But  who  will  measure  the  extent  or  calculate 
the  benefits  of  those  refining  influences  which  are  inseparably 
connected  with  horticultural  teaching  ?  Some  persons,  by  a 
straining  of  mental  vision,  can  perhaps  in  the  future  see  England 
as  one  vast  garden.  Others  may  see  farther,  and  anticipate  a 
time  when  the  good  work  will  be  carried  into  Ireland.  May  it 
be  so  ;  there  is  room. 

I  feel  constrained  in  these  thoughts  on  our  wild  flowers  to 
approach  the  subject  by  this  allusion  to  that  horticultural  teaching, 
and  to  those  far  reaching  influences  which  must  indirectly,  yet  I 
think  not  less  surely,  result  from  it  ;  otherwise  I  may  be  set  down 
as  a  visionary.  To  say  that  our  food  supply  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  is  but  a  truism.  High  pressure  of  modern  life, 
forcing  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  no  longer  tolerates  a 
haphazard  system  of  culture.  This  higher  education  must  tend  to 
a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  ;  then  that  becomes  in  some 
degree  also  a  necessary  to  us,  with  the  accompanying  desire  to 
preserve,  not  to  destroy  ;  to  add  to,  not  to  diminish  what  is  for  the 
gratification  of  all. 

In  a  general  survey  of  our  native  flora,  no  invidious  comparisons 
need  be  drawn  with  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  growth  and  its 
gorgeous  inflorescense.  Geology  shows  that  our  country  has  also 
had  a  richer  growth  in  prehistoric  times.  Our  concern  is  with 
what  we  have  now,  how  to  keep  it,  and  by  such  means  as  may 
present  themselves  add  to  the  beauty  of  what  we  may  venture  to 
describe  as  Nature’s  garden. 

The  serious  objection  to  any  practical  philanthrophic  views 
lovers  of  Nature  may  have  is  that  passion  for  possession  investing 
the  plant-hunter  so  fatal  to  the  more  rare  or  interesting  of  our 
British  plants.  The  light  of  the  Press  has  of  late  been  brought  to 
bear  on  these  dark  deeds,  and  as  exposing  an  evil  paves  the  way  for 
a  remedy  some  means  may  thus  be  found  to  the  desired  end.  We 
may  at  least  hope  that  by  spreading  the  light  of  advanced  horti¬ 
cultural  knowledge,  a  love  and  interest  in  our  wild  flowers  may  be 
inculcated  which  will  afford  them  protection.  Moral  suasion  may 
do  more  than  the  magic  circle  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  could  such 
be  drawn  around  them.  Love  is  a  more  powerful  agent  than  fear, 
although  it  has  been  recorded  that  an  amateur  kept  his  hardy 
fernery  inviolate  by  an  ominous  notice  of  “  Trespassers  beware  ! 
Polypodiums  and  Scolopendriums  are  set  here.” 

Prompted  by  love,  and  undeterred  by  fear,  need  we,  may  I  ask, 
be  quite  so  jealous  of  keeping  all  within  the  garden  walls  ?  “  Stone 

walls  do  not  a  prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage,”  at  least  in  this 
case  they  need  not.  May  not  some  of  these  children  of  Nature  of 
the  Romany  type  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  world  outside  and 
roam  at  their  own  sweet  will,  to  grow  and  blow  unattended,  yet 
admired  and  enjoyed  by  all  ?  As  an  initial  step  in  this  direction  I 
would  suggest  that  any  spare  seeds  might  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose.  In  most  gardens,  large  or  small,  the  annual  sweepings  of 
the  seed  cupboard  would  provide  a  bag  of  “  mixum  gatherum,” 
and  an  occasional  walk  abroad  would  give  facility  to  sow  a  few  on 
this  sunny  bank,  or  that  bare  stretch  of  ground  ;  by  the  wayside, 
on  the  hillside,  or  wherever  our  peregrinations  lead  us.  An  Utopian 
idea  I  fear  is  the  comment,  or  what  our  Transatlantic  cousins  call 
a  little  too  previous.  The  latter  may  be  yet,  I  think,  worthy  of 
consideration  to  him  “  Who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds  communion 
with  her  visible  forms.” 


I  must  acknowledge  these  thoughts  have  arisen  from  a  few 
remarks  dropped  by  a  young  gardening  friend,  who  told  me  his 
chief  had  been  sowing  certain  seeds  on  a  certain  hill.  What 
they  were  I  do  not  remember,  nor  if  the  weight  was  founds  or 
ounces,  but  1  thought  the  idea  was  a  peculiarly  happy  one. 
Henceforth  my  little  surplus  stock  shall  go  forth  into  the  outer 
world  to  do  or  die,  and  perchance  I  may  from  a  few  stray  sowings 
reap  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  Snapdragons,  Forget-me-nots, 
Sweet  Williams,  and  others  so  well  able  to  multiply  and  replenish 
without  our  aid,  blooming  in  the  locality. 

Having  gone  thus  far  I  venture  to  proceed,  and  suggest  that  a 
few  basketfuls  or  barrowloads  of  the  trimmings  and  weedings  out 
of  those  ubiquitous  plants  of  our  borders,  plants  suggesting 
suitability  by  their  superabundant  growth,  might  too  be  trundled 
out  to  Nature’s  domain  and  roughly  planted.  This  Utopian 
gardening  might  not  prove  an  all-round  success,  but  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  will  some  additions  be  made  to  natural 
floriculture. 

Perhaps  the  day  will  come  (it  may  not  be  distant)  when  the 
rising  generation  will  be  taught  in  our  schools  to  love  and  cherish 
wild  flowers,  and  also  taught  that  a  frond,  a  flower,  or  a  spray  are 
to  be  the  only  tribute  levied  from  Nature’s  garden,  where,  as  wild 
children  of  the  universal  mother,  they  are  happy,  fair,  and  free,  a 
condition  not  attainable  with  these  plants  under  prim  culture. 
— E.  K.,  Dublin, 


ECONOMICAL  MANURING. 

Much  interesting  and  instructive  information  has  been  conveyed 
in  several  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  discussion  on  the 
“  Nutrition  of  Roots.”  Is  it  not  time  that  some  practical 
deductions  be  elicited,  in  order  that  the  subject  introduced  by 
Mr.  Raillem  may  be  of  substantial  service  to  cultivators  ?  The 
gist  of  the  matter  from  the  cultivator’s  point  of  view  appears  to  be 
this.  Mr.  Raillem  implies,  but  has  not  said,  that  the  best  way  of 
supporting  crops  is  to  bury  the  manure  deeply,  say  2  feet,  or  a 
foot  under  the  roots  of  whatever  may  be  planted  above  it,  and  rely 
on  the  virtues  of  the  manure  being  brought  up  to  the  roots  in  and 
by  the  rising  moisture.  If  that  is  the  best  form  of  manuring 
it  means  in  his  view  that  there  must  be  less  waste  of  plant 
nutriment  than  if  the  manure,  or  some  of  it,  were  applied  nearer 
or  on  the  surface,  according  to  Nature’s  method  of  replenishing 
the  earth. 

On  the  contrary,  “  A.  D.,”  who  is  almost  the  only  writer  who 
has  given  a  practical  “  turn”  to  the  discussion  on  root  nutrition,  is 
clearly  in  favour  of  surface  manuring,  which  he  says,  is  “  practically 
most  successful,”  going  on  to  remark  “and  a  long  way  more  useful 
than  scientific  arguments.”  That  is,  perhaps  hardly,  I  will  not  say  a 
fair,  but  a  full,  way  of  putting  the  case,  for  surely  some  at  least  of 
the  scientific  arguers  are  workers  as  well.  Let  us  then  be  shown 
the  real  usefulness  of  their  scientific  knowledge  as  represented  in 
the  methods  they  adopt  as  founded  on  such  knowledge. 

It  is  of  no  use  arguing  on  the  truism  that  moisture  rises  through 
the  soil  any  more  than  it  sinks  through  it.  The  real  question 
is  this  Does  the  rising  moisture  bring  up  more  plant  food  from 
deeply  buried  manure  for  imbibition  by  roots  than  is  carried  down 
to  them  by  the  rains  from  manuriaf  applications  on  or  in  the 
upper  layer  of  soil  ?  Mr.  Raillem  seems  to  believe  in  the  manure 
burying  theory  even  if  carried  out  to  a  depth  of  4  feet,  or  why 
the  reference,  as  illustrative  of  its  soundness,  to  the  bulb-growing 
in  Holland  ?  I  do  not  know  that  all  the  manure,  even  for 
growing  Dutch  bulbs,  is  buried  so  deeply,  and  should  be  inclined 
to  doubt  it.  However,  your  correspondent  appears  to  think  it  i.«, 
and  that  it  is  the  right  method  for  crops  generally  in  this  country  ; 
at  least  I  have  not  noticed  his  advancing  any  exception,  or  in  fact 
anything  whatever  to  the  contrary. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  best  method  of  enriching 
the  soil  is  that  which  entails  the  least  cost  in  material  and  applica¬ 
tion,  and  which  also  involves  the  least  waste  in  nutritive  elements. 
If  Mr.  Raillem  will  accept  that  definition  I  shall  be  inclined  to 
take  sides  with  “  A.  D.”  if  he  will  say  that  burying  all  the  manure 
that  may  be  used  even  2  feet  from  the  surface  and  trusting  to  the 
rising  moisture  to  bring  its  virtues  to  the  roots  of  plants  and  crops 
is  not  the  best  but  the  worst  system  that  can  be  adopted,  because 
the  most  laborious  and  wasteful. 

I  have  observed  that  one  of  your  correspondents  does  not 
like  pseudonyms,  but  that  is,  perhaps,  only  when  writers  who 
use  them  are  opposed  to  his  views.  I  hope  Mr.  Raillem  is  not 
so  particular,  but  will  have  regard  to  arguments  only,  whether 
as  founded  on  science  or  practice  or  both,  and  this  being  so  he 
will  not  mind  what  7ior)i  de  plume  is  used  in  this  case,  so  it  may  as 
well  be— Naillem. 
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Odontoglossum  CRisruM  Baroness  Schroder. 

Many  choice  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  have  been 
exhibited  of  late  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder, 
The  Dell,  Egham,  and  a  few  more  additions  to  the  list  were 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  S.W.,  on  the  12th  inst. 
These  included  the  unique  variety  0.  crispum  Baroness  Schroder, 
depicted  in  the  illustration  (fig.  80).  This  is  not  remarkable  for 
its  size  but  for  the  colouration  of  the  flower.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  a  reddish  purple  colour,  with  the  exception  of  white 
mark  at  the  base  and  light  margin.  It  is  probably  the  richest 
coloured  form  that  has  ever  been  exhibited,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
first-class  certificate  awarded  by  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  above  mentioned  occasion. 

Orchids  at  Fair  Oak  Lodge. 

Fair  Oak  Lodge  is  the  residence  of  W.  A.  Gillett,  Esq.,  and  is 
situated  three  miles  from  Eastleigh  Junction  on  the  main  line  to 
Portsmouth  and  Southampton  from  Loudon.  A  really  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  Orchids  has  been  brought  together  by  Mr.  Gillett,  who  is 
very  fond  of  these  plants,  and  is  ably  assisted  by  his  gardener,  Mr. 
E  Carr,  to  cultivate  them.  The  month  of  June  is  not  a  good  time 
to  find  homes  full  of  bloom,  but  sufficient  were  open  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  to  interest  anyone. 

Dendrobiums  McCarthise,  D.  Phalsenopsis  Schroderianum,  D. 
Jamesianum,  and  D.  Parish!  were  well  represented.  Mr.  Gillett  is 
particularly  strong  in  Cattleyas,  such  as  C.  Mossiae  aurea,  C.  M. 
superba,  C.  Mendelli,  C.  imperialis  (extra  good  form),  C.  Forbesi,  and 
0.  labiata  Gaskelliana,  all  of  which  were  well  worthy  of  inspection. 
Odontoglossums  are  represented  by  excellent  forms  of  0.  vexil- 
lirium,  one  plant  having  sixty  blooms  open  at  one  time  ;  O. 
t'ipudians,  extra  good  form ;  O.  Pescatorei,  0.  cordatum,  0. 
Harryanum,  0.  maculatum,  O.  citrosmum,  very  deep  rose  tint; 
0.  c.  grandiflorum,  0.  hastalabium,  and  0.  polyxanthum,  extra 
large. 

An  excellent  form  of  Cypripedium  niveum  was  also  in  bloom, 
the  pale  purple  spots  contrasted  so  finely  with  the  pure  white  base 
of  the  flower.  C.  caudatum  was  both  interesting  and  pretty,  and 
good  forms  of  C.  Lawrenceanum  and  concolor  were  to  be  seen. 
Thunia  Bensoni  and  T.  Marshalliana  added  variety  in  colour.  A 
fine  specimen  of  Laelia  purpurata  was  noticeable,  and  had  been 
exceedingly  well  flowered,  a  bloom  remaining  to  show  the  quality 
of  the  variety.  L.  grandis,  too,  was  good  in  form. 

Oncidiums  Linden!  and  incurvum  were  producing  stout  healthy 
flower  spikes.  O.  concolor  was  decidedly  pleasing  ;  its  soft  yellow 
blossoms  find  many  admirers.  A  fine  stock  of  Masdevallia 
Harryana  promised  well  for  future  flowering.  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  majus  was  really  a  grand  form  of  this  showy  Orchid. 
The  above  kinds  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  Orchids  which  have  been 
collected  during  recent  years,  but  they  are  enough  to  show  that 
this  branch  of  horticulture  receives  attention.  All  the  plants 
reflect  credit  upon  their  custodian. — E.  M. 

Orchids  at  Westmount,  Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 

The  display  of  Odontoglossums  at  Mr.  Steven’s  above  mentioned 
residence  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  in  the  West  of  Scotland. 
Visiting  Westmount  recently  I  counted  more  than  a  hundred 
developed  spikes.  Many  of  the  blooms  were  over  4  inches 
across,  and  of  great  substance;  most  of  the  spikes  carried  sixteen 
blooins,  none  less  than  a  dozen.  A  pure  white  form,  well  named 
O.  virginalis,  measured  nearly  5  inches.  Others  were  of  the 
guttatum  tjpe,  one  called  Wilson’s  var.  being  very  finely  spotted 
on  both  sepals  and  petals.  O.  cristatellum  was  in  fine  condition, 
carrying  a  very  large  spike  of  finely  marked  blooms.  O.  Wilcke- 
anum  had  flowers  4  inches  across,  of  great  substance  and  grandly 
marked.  All  the  very  finest  forms  are  here,  not  small  plants  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  but  large  specimens  filling  10  and  12  inch  pots. 
The  foliage  is  strong  and  green,  bearing  striking  testimony  to  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  they  are  managed  by  Mr.  David  Wilson 
the  gardener. 

The  house  in  which  they  are  grown  is  no  doubt  well  adapted 
for  successful  culture.  It  is  span-roofed,  standing  north  and  south, 
the  east  side  having  a  wall  instead  of  glass  uprights,  so  that  the 
morning  sun  which  often  does  harm  cannot  reach  the  plants  till 
someone  is  sure  to  be  about.  Mr.  Steven  is  an  ardent  admirer  of 


Odontoglossums,  and  in  a  few  years  has  collected  about  a  thousand 
plants,  six  hundred  of  these  being  flowering  specimens  which 
he  grows  chiefly  for  distribution  among  his  friends,  thereby 
spreading  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Orchids  very  considerably. 
The  marvel  is  that  so  few  persons  cultivate  cool  Orchids  ;  no  plants 
give  a  better  return  for  the  money  invested,  and  they  are  not 
like  many  plants  that  depreciate  in  value  as  they  grow  older.  The 
collection  of  Orchids  is  not  confined  here  to  cool  species,  several 
houses  containing  many  of  the  best  type  of  Dendrobiums  and 
Cattleyas. — R. 

Orchid  Jottings. 

Like  many  more  visitors  to  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  12th  inst.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  such  a  grand  display  of  Orchids  on  that 
occasion.  It  is  usual  to  see  a  falling  off  in  numbers  if  not  in 
quality  the  first  gathering  after  the  great  Temple  Show,  but  this 
year  has  proved  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Apparently  both  trade 
and  amateur  orchidists  are  bent  on  maintaining  the  reputation 
they  have  long  held  in  respect  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
meeting,  foT  their  exhibits  certainly  increase  as  the  time  rolls  on. 
At  the  last  meeting  I  was  informed  that  the  “  business  of  the 
Orchid  Committee  was  one  of  the  heaviest  on  record,  there  being 
nearly  100  exhibits  to  be  adjudicated  upon.”  There  seems  to  be 
some  truth  in  this,  for  the  large  building  was  well  filled  ;  not 
perhaps  with  Orchids,  but  these  were  more  numerous  than  usual. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  when  other  societies  hold  their  special 
exhibitions  in  the  Drill  Hall  that  a  much  larger  number  of  general 
exhibits  is  forthcoming.  _ 

On  the  occasion  mentioned  the  exhibits  were  in  some  instances 
crowded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  quite  possible  for  any 
ordinary  observer  to  overlook  some  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  Orchids 
that  were  staged.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  anyone  missed 
the  beautiful  Phaius  Owenianus  which  secured  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Co.  the  first  prize  for  the  best  new  hybrid  Orchid  of  1894. 
As  before  mentioned  in  these  pages,  this  novelty  was  also  exhibited 
at  the  Temple  Show,  there  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  ;  and, 
moreover,  was  illustrated  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for 
June  7th. 


As  is  customary,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  Sons,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  sent  a  group  of  choice  and  new  Orchids, 
including  three  charming  hybrid  Masdevallias,  for  which  awards 
of  merit  were  adjudged.  The  most  showy  of  these  was  perhaps 
M.  Parlatoreana,  this  being  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
M.  Veitchi  anl  M.  Barlaeana.  The  flowers  are  a  deep  orange 
scarlet  shade  suffused  with  purple,  and  are  borne  on  stout  stems. 
The  plant  appears  to  be  a  free  grower,  the  same  also  applying  to 
M.  glaphyrantha,  which  is  distinct,  but  not  quite  so  attractive  as 
the  last-named.  M.  asmodia  was  the  name  of  the  other  hybrid, 
this  being  the  result  of  a  cross  between  M.  chelsoni  and  M. 
Reichenbachiana,  also  known  as  M.  Normani.  From  the  same 
firm  came  the  new  Disa  langleyensis,  that  has  already  been 
described  in  these  columns,  and  for  which  a  certificate  was  granted 
some  weeks  since. 


Having  previously  referred  to  Baron  Schroder’s  Odontoglossums, 
it  appears  superfluous  to  mention  again  the  fact  of  this  orchidist 
possessing  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  Orchid  collections  in  the  kingdom. 
Such,  however,  is  the  case,  and  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Ballantine 
has  yet  an  inexhaustible  store  of  floral  treasures.  Scarcely  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  passes  without  a  few 
rare  gems  being  sent  from  the  hothouses  at  The  Dell,  Egham,  and 
on  the  12th  inst.  first-class  certificates  were  adjudged  for  two  forms 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  an  award  of  merit  for  another. 
One  of  the  former,  O.  c.  Baroness  Schroder,  is  illustrated  and 
described  in  this  issue,  and  therefore  it  is  needless  to  say  anything 
further  about  that  form.  But  the  others  ?  One  of  those  honoured 
with  a  first-class  certificate  was  appropriately  named  0.  c.  grande 
maculatum.  It  is  truly  a  “  grand  ”  form,  the  flower  being  nearly 
4  inches  across,  stout  in  texture,  and  well  spotted.  O.  c.  mirabile 
is  the  form  for  which  an  award  of  merit  was  granted,  this  variety 
being  of  a  distinct  and  pleasing  nature. 


Writing  about  Odontoglossums  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  Mr. 
De  Barri  Crawshay  must  have  a  charming  collection  of  these 
popular  Orchids  at  his  Kentish  residence.  Generally  this  gentle¬ 
man  contributes  largely  to  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  on  many  occasions  has  shown  some  most  beautiful 
forms.  The  plants,  moreover,  are  always  well  grown,  and  pro¬ 
fusely  flowered.  A  very  fine  variety  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Crawsbay  on  the  12th  inst.,  and  it  attracted 
more  than  ordinary  attention.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  creamy 
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white,  the  lip  being  pale  lavender.  The  Rosefield  varieties  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  are  also  well  known  for  their  beauty. 
— SPECIi*.IST. 

British  Orchids. 

Among  the  many  species  of  Orchids  that  are  contained  in  our 
native  flora  there  are  several  well  deserving  a  place  in  gardens. 
Hardy  plant  borders,  rockeries,  and  shady  positions  under  trees 
where  little  else  will  thrive  are  all  suitable  positions  for  the  various 
kinds,  and  very  pleasing  and  interesting  they  are. 

Orchis  maculata  is  one  of  the  finest  hardy  Orchids,  and  may  be 
easily  established  by  lifting  plants  now  in  flower  with  good  balls  of 
earth  and  transposing  them  to  the  borders.  This  plant  is  not  at 
all  particular  as  to  soil,  being  found  wild  in  all  kinds  of  positions. 
A  good  sound  loam  is,  however,  most  suitable,  and  when  once 
established  in  soil  of  this  description  it  will  gain  strength  every 
year.  The  fine  spotted  leaves  and  vigorous  flower  spikes  produced 
under  these  conditions  make  this  Orchid  a  truly  ornamental  border 
plant. 

Orchis  pyramidalis  is  another  beautiful  kind,  the  rosy  pink 
pyramidal  spikes  of  flower  being  very  attractive.  This  species  is 
not  so  common  as  the  last  named,  but  quite  as  easily  grown  though 
not  so  vigorous  in  habit.  O.  conopsea  is  a  fragrant  and  pretty 
Orchid.  The  spikes  are  usually  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  high,  of 
a  delicate  mauve  tint.  The  colour  of  this  species  varies  a  little  in 
different  localities.  It  grows  best  in  a  rather  moist  peaty  soil,  but 
the  fact  of  its  growing  and  flowering  freely  on  chalky  downs  and 
fields  as  well  as  in  marshy  copses  shows  that  it  is  not  fastidious 
in  its  requirements. 

O.  mascula,  the  common  early  Orchis  of  our  pastures,  is 
greatly  improved  by  cultivation.  This  species  is  very  variable  in 
colour,  the  tints  ranging  from  deep  purple  to  pure  white.  Large 
clumps  of  the  pure  white  variety  form  most  beautiful  objects  for 
the  foot  of  a  rockery. 

The  Bee  Orchis,  0.  apifera,  is  becoming  rare  as  a  wild  plant  in 
many  places,  and  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  cultivate. 
Very  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  sand  with  a  few  small  lumps  of  chalk 
intermixed  is  the  most  suitable  compost  for  this  species.  It 
must  not  suffer  through  want  of  water  at  the  roots  while  growing, 
but  in  winter  requires  a  fairly  dry  position.  Listera  ovata  is  a 
common  and  well  known  plant.  The  flowers  are  more  curious 
than  beautiful,  being  of  a  greenish  yellow  tinge.  It  usually  flowers 
about  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

I  have  never  seen  Cypripedium  calceolus  growing  wild, 
although  it  is  a  native  of  this  country.  It  can,  however,  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  nurserymen  who  make  a  speciality  of  hardy  plants. 
The  culture  of  this  species  is  not  difficult,  as  when  once  established 
on  a  shady  border  or  rockery  it  soon  increases.  The  crowns  should 
be  obtained  while  dormant,  and  planted  from  4  to  6  inches  deep 
in  a  light  loamy  soil. 

Habenaria  bifolia  is  one  of  the  very  few  plants  that  will  grow 
under  Beech  trees.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced,  and  are  very 
fragrant  and  pretty.  Hardy  Orchids  of  all  kinds  greatly  dislike 
being  disturbed,  therefore  replant  as  seldom  as  possible,  and 
avoid  breaking  the  brittle  roots.  A  mulch  of  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  or  well  decayed  manure  should  be  applied  to  the  roots  in 
the  summer  to  conserve  the  moisture  as  much  as  possible,  and  in 
winter  a  covering  of  leaves  is  very  beneficial. — H.  R.  R. 


DECORATIVE  BRITISH  FERNS. 

{^Continued  from  page  447.) 

Next  to  the  pleasure  experienced  by  the  patient  and  successful  Fern 
banter  when  he  succeeds  in  bagging  some  exquisite  specimen  of 
Nature’s  abnormal  fancy  work  in  the  Fern  way,  must  certainly  rank 
that  which  he  feels  when,  his  acquisition  being  duly  installed  and 
cherished,  spores  result,  and  in  course  of  time  he  has  his  reward  in  a 
harvest  of  young  plants,  among  which  he  finds  types  of  even  an 
advanced  character  and  greater  beauty  than  the  parental  one.  All 
hobbies,  of  course,  have  their  individual  attractions  or  they  would  cease 
to  be  ridden,  but  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  Fern  hobbyist  who  finds 
or  raises  a  surpassingly  beautiful  new  variety  has  sounder  reasons  for 
his  enthusiasm  than  can  possibly  fall  to  the  fortune  of  any  specialist 
whose  “rare”  and  “unique”  gems  possess  no  other  recommendation  or 
interest  beyond  their  rarity  or  uniqueness. 

In  the  one  case  it  is  only  too  often  the  fact  that  no  scintilla  of 
artistic  merit  exists  to  justify  the  value  set  upon  the  acquisition.  It  may 
be  a  piece  of  hideous  bric  d-brac  of  which  all  the  rest  of  the  brood  were 
happily  destroyed,  one  only  unfortunately  escaping  ;  it  may  even  be  a 
scrap  of  dirty  paper  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  stamp,  and  elevated 
to  the  highest  philatelic  dignity  because  of  a  misprint  which  put  all  its 
companions  hors  de  combat  when  the  error  was  discovered,  or  it  may  be 
a  thousand  and  one  things  of  like  merit.  On  the  other  band,  however, 
it  is  some  subtle  touch  of  Nature’s  hand  alone  which  imparts  the 
“  uniqueness  ”  and  the  beauty  to  the  hunter’s  “  finds,”  and  not  only  this 


but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  implants  within  the  ferny  treasures 
the  power  of  infinite  multiplication,  so  that  not  merely  the  individual 
finder  is  the  richer  for  the  discovery,  but  he  can,  if  sufficiently  large 
minded,  spread  his  satisfaction  broadcast  by  enriching  his  friends  as 
well.  Nor,  as  we  have  seen,  is  this  all,  for  by  selective  propagation  for 
his  new  starting  point,  fresh  developments  may  result,  and  the  humble 
Fern  of  the  wayside  becomes  the  origin  of  a  line  of  forms  of  truly  regal 
beauty. 

Propagation  by  Spores. 

To  commence  at  the  beginning,  however,  we  must  first  consider  the 
nature  of  the  spore,  and  then  how  to  treat  it  so  that  it  may  develop  into 
the  Fern.  If  we  examine  the  backs  of  the  fronds  of  adult  Ferns,  we 
shall  as  a  rule  find  them  partly  occupied  by  circular  uncovered  heaps  of 
spores,  as  in  the  Polypodies  ;  by  short  lines  on  each  side  the  midribs,  as 
in  the  Asplenia  ;  by  larger  and  longer  lines,  as  in  the  Hart’s-tongue  ;  or 
by  covered  patches,  as  in  the  Buckler  and  Shield  Ferns  ;  or  the  fronds 
may  terminate  in  a  panicle,  bearing  a  distant  resemblance  to  inflores¬ 
cence,  as  in  the  so-called  Flowering  Fern  or  Osmunda  regalis.  Each 
species,  in  short  has  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  arrangement,  and  it  is 
indeed  by  the  form  taken  by  the  fructification  that  the  genera  are 
determined.  On  closer  examination  with  a  lens  it  will  be  found  that 
these  dot  lines  are  not  merely  spores,  but  consist  of  innumerable  small, 
generally  brownish,  capsules,  in  which  the  spores  are  located  ;  and  just 
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as  when  we  sow  Peas  and  Beans,  we  do  not  sow  them  in  their  pods,  but 
shell  them  first,  so  when  we  design  to  sow  Fern  spores  we  take  measures 
to  have  them  shelled  or  shed  as  a  first  step  in  our  procedure.  By  the 
end  of  June  or  early  in  July  the  spores  of  spring  fronds  are  usually  ripe, 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  their  capsules  being  brown.  If  now  a 
frond  be  cut  and  laid  between  two  sheets  of  paper  in  a  dry  place,  in  a 
few  hours  the  paper  will  be  found  apparently  stained  with  the  same 
hue  ;  but  a  strong  lens  will  reveal  the  fact  that  this  stain  consists  of 
countless  myriads  of  microscopic  oval  bodies,  which  are  the  spores  in 
question. 

The  next  step  is  to  take  a  somewhat  shallow  pot  or  pan,  into  which 
sufficient  crocks  are  placed  to  secure  drainage.  The  pot  is  then  filled  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  good  ordinary  Fern  compost  of  loam,, 
fine  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  topped  with  small  nubbles  of  the  loam.  This 
is  pressed  fiat  and  fairly  firm.  Take  then  a  kettle  of  quite  boiling 
water,  and  after  placing  a  small  piece  of  paper  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  to  prevent  washing  up,  thoroughly  saturate  the  whole  until  the 
water  runs  away  at  a  scalding  temperature.  By  this  means  all  worms, 
eggs  of  vermin,  or  spores  of  fungi  are  killed,  and  we  have  nothing  likely 
to  interfere  or  compete  with  the  spores.  The  mistake  is  often  made  of 
merely  soaking  the  soil  with  boiling  water,  which  is  not  sufficient ;  the 
cold  soil  absorbs  so  much  heat,  that  though  the  top  may  burn  the 
finger,  the  effluent  water  will  be  only  warm,  and  hence  worms  frequently 
escape,  and  eventually  turn  up  the  soil  and  spoil  the  crop.  Cover  the 
pan  with  glass,  and  let  it  cool.  Then  take  the  paper  containing  the 
spores,  and  carefully  distribute  them  very  thinly  and  evenly  over  the 
surface.  Insert  a  label,  re-cover  with  glass,  and  stand  the  pan  away  in 
some  damp  warm  shady  corner,  where  worms  cannot  reach  it. 

In  the  course  of  rome  fourteen  days  or  so  we  shall  see  a  faint 
greenish  growth  distributed  over  the  surface,  and  with  a  glass  will 
perceive  that  every  spore  is  throwing  out  a  thin  blight  green  filament. 
This  filament  first  lengthens  and  then  widens,  attaching  itself  by 
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numerous  root  hairs  to  the  soil  as  it  proceeds,  until  in  a  few  weeks  we 
have  a  mass  of  small  heart-shaped  green  scales  densely  overlapping  each 
other  all  over  the  pan.  These  scales  are  the  “  prothalli,”  and  so  far 
present  no  resemblance  at  all  to  B'erns,  resembling  rather  very  closely 
the  Marchantia  or  Liverwort.  At  this  stage,  however,  the  Fern, 
wonderful  to  relate,  is  producing  its  flowers,  the  equivalents  of  which  are 
formed  on  the  under  side  of  the  prothalius,  those  of  the  pollen  grains  in 
small  round  bodies  which  are  very  numerous  among  the  root  hairs  at  the 
pointed  end  of  the  “  heart,”  and  those  of  the  stigma  and  ovary  in  a  small 
cluster  on  its  indentation. 

In  another  week  or  two,  fertilisation  having  taken  place,  the  tiny 
first  fronds  will  be  seen  pushing  up  through  the  indentation  of  each 
prothalius  until  quite  a  crowd  appears.  At  this  stage,  or  even  earlier, 
it  is  well  to  prepare  other  pans  in  precisely  similar  fashion,  and  prick 
out  small  patches  of  the  prothalli  an  inch  apart  into  them  by  making 
a  small  indentation  in  the  soil  to  fi"  each  patch.  Thus  aided,  each  patch 
spreads  out  considerably,  and  the  young  Ferns  develop  their  second  and 
third  fronds  before  they  need  to  be  isolated  and  treated  as  individuals. 
If,  notwithstanding  all  precautions,  damping  off  sets  in,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  risks  of  sowing  too  thickly,  this  pricking  out  operation  should 
be  done  at  once,  and  is  quite  safe  at  any  stage  of  prothalius  life. 

SELECTiNa  Choice  Forms. 

In  selective  culture  we  have  now  arrived  at  that  interesting  period 
when  new  characters  begin  to  show  themselves,  and  of  course  when 
anything  well  marked  makes  its  appearance  it  is  well  to  transfer  it  to 
a  special  pan.  It  very  often  happens  that  notwithstanding  every  care 
the  crop,  especially  at  the  outset,  is  a  puzzling  one.  We  may  have  sown, 
for  instance,  some  special  Hart’s-tongue,  and  Fern  after  Fern  as  it  rises 
turns  out  to  be  an  Athyrium  or  Lastrea,  which  to  our  knowledge  we 
have  not  sown  at  all.  This  arises  from  two  facts,  firstly  that  the  frond 
we  started  with  was  probably  well  peppered  with  the  shed  spores  from  its 
neighbours  of  other  species,  which  of  course  became  mingled  at  the 
sowing,  and  secondly,  that  some  species  develop  much  more  quickly 
than  others.  In  such  cases,  if  the  sowing  be  very  special  these  strays 
must  be  carefully  removed  as  they  appear,  and  later  on  the  real  ones 
will  duly  assert  themselves. 

I  remember  on  the  occasion  of  my  raising  Lastrea  aemula  cristata 
for  the  first  time  I  mowed  down  and  cut  out  no  less  than  three  profuse 
crops  of  all  sorts  of  Lady  Fern  before  L.  mmula  showed  itself,  which  it 
then  did  in  such  profusion  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Yet,  indu¬ 
bitably,  had  I  not  persevered  all  would  have  been  choked  out  by  their 
stronger  growing  companions.  Colonel  A.  M.  Jones  at  Clifton  made  a  like 
sowing  at  same  time,  and  reported  to  me  that  he  had  nothing  but  a  crop 
of  Pteris  cretica,  due  as  ascertained  to  the  sowing  being  made  in  heat  in 
a  greenhouse,  where  doubtless  spores  of  that  Fern  were  introduced  either 
by  air  or  water.  Selection  now,  as  I  have  said,  comes  in,  and  all  inferior 
or  imperfect  forms  should  be  ruthlessly  weeded  out  and  destroyed.  This 
is  the  more  essentia,!,  as  the  crop  from  a  single  successful  sowing  taxes 
severely  the  accommodation  of  the  ordinary  grower  ;  indeed  years  ago, 
when  I  was  new  to  the  cult,  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Barnes,  of  Lake  District 
renown,  told  me  that  one  oJE  the  painful  elements  in  spore-raising  was 
the  feeling  that  many  ”  good  things  ”  originate  only  to  be  lost  in  the 
crowd,  that  cannot  possibly  be  reared.  One  point,  however,  he  impressed 
upon  me,  and  my  own  experience  has  confirmed  it,  that  is  that  the  best 
forms  are  often  the  latest  in  appearing,  so  that  the  after  crop,  as  it  were, 
of  a  special  sowing  should  not  be  lightly  thrown  away.  While  Ferns 
are  in  the  prothalius  stage  they  must  never  become  dry.  If  drought  is 
threatened  the  pots  or  pans  should  be  stood  in  tepid  water  until  it  just 
glistens  on  the  surface.  If,  however,  the  pans  be  in  a  truly  congenial 
place  they  will  not  become  dry  until  the  pricking-out  period  arrives. 

Propagation  by  Bulbils  and  Division. 

So  much  for  spore  propagation  and  selective  culture,  apart  from 
which  Ferns  can  be  multiplied  on  a  less  extensive  scale  by  bulbils  and 
by  division.  Bulbils  are  found  on  the  fronds  of  some  of  the  varieties  of 
Polystichum  angulare,  and  also  on  the  Hart’s-tongue,  especially  such 
conglomerate  forms  as  Kelwayi,  Coolingi,  and  Wardi.  O’Kelly ’s  S.  vivi¬ 
parous  cristatum  has  a  power  of  throwing  little  clusters  of  plants  on 
the  face  of  its  fronds,  as  also  has  S.  v.  proliferum.  The  Polystichums 
in  many  cases  bear  bulbils  sparely  in  the  axils  of  the  basal  pinnrn,  and 
in  the  proliferous  section  produce  them  in  great  numbers  all  the  way  up 
the  fronds.  These  soon  take  root  if  the  fronds  be  layered  in  open  com¬ 
post.  The  Hart’s-tongue  bulbils  should  be  cut  off  with  a  half-inch 
tongue  of  the  frond  itself,  the  said  tongue  being  inserted  in  the  soil  so 

that  the  bulbil  is  just  level  with  the  surface  ;  they  then  speedily 

develop  roots  and  establish  themselves. 

Such  Ferns  as  the  Polypodies  and  others  whose  rhizomes  ramble 
and  produce^  the  fronds  singly,  are  very  easily  propagated,  every  piece 
of  root  bearing  a  frond  and  growing  tip  being  practically  an  inde¬ 
pendent  individual,  and  only  requires  separation  and  installation  to 

assert  itself  as  such.  The  Shuttlecock  order  of  Ferns,  such  as 

Athyrium  filix  foemina,  the  Lastreas  and  Shield  Ferns,  not  only  produce 
tffiets  more  or  less  freely  by  external  growth  but  also  frequently 
divide  centrally,  their  crowns  forming  two  axes  of  growth,  which  in 
time  spread  apart  and  can  then  be  severed  asunder  with  a  sharp  knife, 
each  coming  away  with  its  own  roots  as  a  full  grown  specimen.  The 
fund  of  vitality  in  Ferns  is  indeed  inexhaustible,  and  it  often  happens 
that  when  the  centre  is  accidentally  destroyed  latent  buds  develop  all 
around  it  from  the  frond  bases,  and  instead  of  one  we  have  a  crowd.  As 


an  astonishing  instance  of  persistent  vitality  I  may  mention  one  case  in 
my  own  experience  which  seems  incredible,  but  for  which  we  can  vouch. 
Some  pieces  of  a  special  Polystichum  angulare,  a  variegated  form,  were 
severed  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  then  forgotten  or  neglected  for 
three  years  and  a  half.  The  pot  then  came  into  my  possession,  and 
incipient  buds  being  observed  by  a  lens  the  pieces  were  repotted,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  fifteen  plants  came  up,  most  of  them  pure  white,  two  alone 
eventually  surviving.  Half-inch  cuttings  of  the  bases  of  Hart’s-tongue 
fronds  just  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  month  or  two  develop  several 
plants  apiece,  but  in  all  these  cases  of  mere  division  further  variation 
is  too  rare  to  be  looked  for,  and  hence  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
features  of  Fern  reproduction  is  practically  non-existent. — Chas.  T. 
Druery,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Rose  Show  Fixtures  in  1894. 

June  26th  (Tuesday) — Westminster  (R.H.S.). 

,,  27th  (Wednesday). — Windsor  (N.R.S.)  and  Richmond  (Surrey). 

„  28th  (Thursday). — Canterbury,  Bltham,  and  Sutton. 

„  30th  (Saturday). — Sittingbourne  and  Brockham. 

July  3rd  (Tuesday). — Farningham,  Bagshot,  and  Diss. 

„  4th  (Wednesday). — Croydon,  Reigate,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Ealing, 
Ipswich,  and  Lee.f 

,,  5th  (Thursday). — Hereford,  Norwich,  and  Bedford. 

„  7th  (Saturday).— Crystal  Palace  (N.R.S.) 

„  10th  (Tuesday). — (Houcester  and  Wolverhampton.* 

„  11th  (Wednesday). — Hitchin  and  Ulverston. 

„  12ih  (Thursday). — Bath,  Harleston,  Woodbridge,  and  Worksop. 

„  14th  (Saturday). — New  Brighton. 

„  17ch  (Tuesday). — Helensburgh. 

„  18th  (Wednesday). — King’s  Lynn. 

„  19th  (Thursday). — Halifax  (N.R.S.).,  Halesworth,  and  Trentham. 

„  21st  (Saturday). — Manchester. 

„  24th  (Tuesday^ — Tibshelf. 

,,  26th  (Thursday). — Southwell. 

,,  28th  (Saturday). — Bedale. 

Aug.  Ist  (Wednesday)  — Chesterfield. 

*  A  Show  lasting  three  days.  f  A  Show  lasting  two  days. 

Any  date  of  Rose  shows,  or  of  other  horticultural  exhibitions  where 
Roses  form  a  leading  feature,  not  named  above,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
as  soon  as  fixed,  for  insertion  in  future  lists.  —  Edward  Mawley, 
BoseianTt,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

Isle  of  Wight  Rose  Show. 

An  Exhibition  of  Roses  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Rose  Society  at  Shanklin,  yesterday  (Wednesday),  and  the 
following  are  the  results  of  the  competition  in  the  principal  classes. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Ben.  Cant  was  first, 
Mr.  Frank  Cant  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  third.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  reds,  Mr.  Frank  Cant  was  first,  Mr.  B.  Cant  second,  Mr.  R.  B. 
West  and  Dr.  Seaton  equal  third.  Trebles  :  Mr.  Ben  Cant  first,  Mr. 
Frank  Cant  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  third.  For  twelve  blooms, 
one  variety,  Mr.  Frank  Cant  was  first,  and  Mr.  Ben.  Cant  second.  In 
the  class  for  garden  Roses  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  first,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Cuthell  second,  and  Mr.  Frank  Cant  third. 

The  medal  for  the  best  Rose  in  the  Show  led  to  a  very  close  contest. 
Mr.  Frank  Cant  won  with  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  ;  Mr.  B.  Cant  following 
very  closely  with  a  splendid  bloom  of  Madame  Cusin.  The  Rev.  G.  E. 
Jeans  won  the  championship  of  the  island  and  the  cup  for  thirty-six 
Roses.  Mr.  Jeans  also  won  the  medal  for  the  best  amateur’s  Rose,  staging 
a  bloom  of  Madame  Bravy. 

Rose  Show  in  Dublin. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  will  hold  a  Rose  Show 
on  July  6th  in  the  pretty  grounds  attached  to  Lord  Iveagh’s  Dublin 
residence.  The  principal  trophy,  to  be  competed  for  by  amateurs,  is 
a  challenge  cup  valued  at  £24,  presented  by  the  horticultural  seed  trade 
of  Dublin,  for  the  best  thirty-six  blooms  in  not  less  than  eighteen 
varieties. 

National  Rose  Society  at  Windsor. 

As  mentioned  last  week,  page  469,  through  the  kind  intervention  of 
the  President  of  the  Society,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  give  permission 
for  the  members  of  the  Society  to  visit  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore 
on  Wednesday,  June  27th,  when  the  Society  will  hold  its  Southern 
Exhibition  at  Windsor  under  Her  patronage.  We  also  believe  that  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas  will  conduct  the  members  through  the  gardens.  Particulars 
will  be  posted  in  the  tent  on  the  m  rning  of  the  Show, 
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National  Eose  Society's  Meteopolitan  Exhibitions. 


I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  the  accompanying  short  table  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Grabame’s  inquiries  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture : — 


Year. 

■WEATHER. 

No.  of  Blooms 
(“Garden”  Roses 
not  included). 

MAT. 

JUNE. 

1837 

Very  cold  and  rather  wet 

Very  warm  and  very  dry 

6430 

1888 

(  Average  temperature  and  1 
(  very  dry . J 

Cold  and  rather  dry 

5560 

1889 

Very  warm  and  very  wet 

Very  warm  and  very  dry 

5650 

1890 

■Warm  and  very  dry 

Co'd  and  rather  wet 

6100 

The  description  of  the  weather  may  be  taken  as  of  that  prevailing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


New  Rose  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 

I  DID  not  know,  when  writing  last  week,  that  Messrs.  Dickson  were 
unable  to  send  out  this  Ro.se  this  year.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  obtain 
it  yet ;  but  it  will  give  an  opportunity  for  an  expression  of  opinion  at 
the  general  meeting  of  the  National  Rose  Society  as  to  the  suggested 
change  of  name,  and  I  hope  a  strong  one  will  be  forthcoming. — 
W.  E.  Raillem. 

Rose  Safrano. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  name  a  Rose  that  is  more  appreciated 
for  the  early  buds  that  it  gives  us  from  the  open  wall  than  this  variety. 
In  the  majority  of  catalogues  the  colour  is  described  by  one  word — 
fawn — which  barely  does  it  justice.  There  is  a  certain  bronzy  hue 
which  seems  to  brighten  the  half-opened  buds  as  to  render  them  so 
distinctly  pleasing.  I  am  surprised  more  plants  are  not  grown  against 
low  walls  or  screens,  where  the  slightest  protection  is  sufficient  to  give 
good  returns. — E.  M. 

The  Early  Rose  Shows. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  two  of  our  chief  early  Rose  Shows 
—Windsor  and  Richmond — should  fall  on  the  same  day,  Wednesday, 
the  27th  inst.  The  latter  Show,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  easiest  of 
access,  and  held  under  the  most  enjoyable  of  conditions  in  the  old  Deer 
Park,  was  for  some  time  the  leading  first  early  Rose  Show  in  the  south. 
It  would  have  been  an  easy  arrangement  for  the  National  Rose  Society 
to  have  incorporated  its  early  Show  with  Richmond,  and  thus  have  made 
one  specially  grand  display  rather  than  have  divided  the  attraction. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  amend  the  defect,  but  I  cannot  doubt  but  that 
the  Richmond  authorities  would  gladly  welcome  the  National  Rose 
Society  another  year.  The  place  is  singularly  convenient  of  access  for 
rosarians  generally.  Those  now  who  want  to  have  a  good  Rose  feast 
may  if  they  choose  do  both  Windsor  and  Richmond,  as  both  lie  on  the 
South-Western  Railway.  The  Richmond  ground  is  just  five  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  Railway  Station.  The  Show  will  be  opened  by 
H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  and  there  is  certain  to  be,  as  is  always 
the  case,  not  only  a  fine  company,  but  also  a  most  attractive  Exhi¬ 
bition. — A.  D. 

Roses  at  York. 

As  I  was  not  present  at  that  exhibition  it  may  perhaps  be  asked 
why  should  I  mention  it.  I  might  perhaps,  indeed,  “  evolve  out  of  my 
own  inner  consciousness”  a  vivid  description  of  the  exhibition,  knowing 
who  were  the  exhibitors  and  what  are  the  varieties  they  especially 
favour.  I  might  tell  what  splendid  blooms  there  were  of  this  or  that 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  how  grand  were  the  Teas  of  such  and  such  an  exhi¬ 
bitor,  and  so  on,  but  I  forbear.  I  have,  however,  one  especial  object  in 
referring  to  it.  For  some  time  I  have  warned  our  “  big  men  ”  in  the 
professional  class  who  had  been  carrying  off  the  triumphs  of  victory 
for  so  many  years  that  there  was  a  “disinherited  knight”  of  whom 
they  would  have  to  take  account  in  the  future  tournaments  that  are 
held  in  honour  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  I  do  not  think  they  believed 
me  ;  they  had  only  seen  small  exhibits  coming  from  him,  and  while 
they  had  seen  many  large  growers  with  double  and  treble  his  number  of 
plants  still  holding  back  and  only  exhibiting  in  the  smaller  classes  they 
smiled  contemptuously  at  the  thought  of  a  little  knight  like  that 
entering  the  lists  with  them.  However,  far  sooner  than  I  anticipated, 
my  predictions  have  been  realised. 

At  the  York  Show  Mr.  George  Mount,  of  whom  I  write,  suddenly 
leaped  into  the  front  rank,  for  the  first  time  he  exhibited  in  seventy- 
twos  and  in  that  class  and  also  in  those  for  forty-eights,  twenty- 
fours,  and  eighteens  he  literally  swept  the  board,  carrying  off  all 
the  first  prizes  in  those  classes.  But  then,  it  may  be  said  he  had 
no  competitors  worthy  of  his  steel.  “Hadn’t  he,  though  1”  He  had 
two  champion  growers — Mes-rs.  Harkness  &  Son'  and  Mr.  Frank 
Cant,  beside  others.  Now  I  look  upon  this  as  a  fact  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  Rose  showing.  I  mean  this  :  never  do  I  recollect  an  exhi¬ 
bitor  for  the  first  time  entering  in  these  large  classes  and  carrying  off 
everything  before  him.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  they  were 
beaten — two  at  least — in  their  own  county,  while  Mr.  Mount  had  to 
bring  his  Roses  from  the  far  South  of  England.  We  well  know  what  an 
advantage  it  is  to  be  able  to  gather  flowers  close  at  home  and  to  bring 


them  only  a  few  miles  instead  of  having  to  subject  them  to  a  night’s 
travelling  by  rail  and  all  the  other  disadvantages  attendant  upon  a  long 
journey.  I  did  not  think  when  I  wrote  the  other  day  my  notes  on  Mr. 
Mount’s  garden  I  should  so  soon  have  to  congratulate  him  on  his  wonder¬ 
ful  success,  and  for  his  sake  and  for  the  honour  of  the  old  city  I  heartily 
rejoice.  There  is  one  more  pleasant  thought  connected  with  it,  namely, 
that  I  believe  this  feeling  will  be  shared  by  all  rosarians,  and  that  even 
those  whom  he  has  beaten  will  be  among  the  first  to  congratulate  him. — 
D.,  Beal, 

Roses  at  the  Colchester  Show. 

The  meeting  of  the  Colchester  Horticultural  Society  was  this  year 
arranged  so  as  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  fixture  of  the  Essex  Agri¬ 
cultural  Association — viz.,  the  13th  and  14fh  inst.  Having  been 
asked  to  judge  flowers  at  this  meeting  I  willingly  availed  mjself  of  the 
invitation,  more  especially  as  I  have  hitherto  known  Colchester  merely 
by  the  great  reputation  its  rosariars  have  given  to  it.  The  day  was  as 
unpropitious  and  depressing  as  in  contrast  thereto  the  meeting  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  hospitality  of  my  rosarian  friends  profuse  and 
exhilirating.  The  show  was  held  at  Lexden  Park,  and  the  arrangements 
of  the  horticultural  parts  thereof  were  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Woodbridge,  who  deservedly  has  a  great  reputation  in  the 
county,  as  also  in  Suffolk,  for  his  knowledge  of  such  matters,  and  who 
on  the  present  occation,  and  under  depressing  circumstances,  worthily 
maintained  his  position  as  an  expert. 

Roses  were  not  shown  in  profus'on,  but  i  uch  as  were  exhibited  would 
have  fairly  held  their  own  at  any  meeting,  more  especially  the  Teas 
staged  by  the  various  winners.  The  competition  was  keen  between  the 
two  great  rivals,  Messrs.  Benjamin  R,  Cant  and  Frank  Cant,  who  ran 
each  other  neck  and  neck  in  the  three  classes  open  to  fh^m,  Messrs. 
Prior  &  Son  being  third.  For  thirty-six  varieties  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was 
first,  in  his  exhibit  being  especially  good  flowers  of  Cleopatra  (which 
was  awarded  the  medal  as  the  best  Rose),  Marie  Van  Houtte  (very 
good  specimen),  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  La  France,  Madame  Cusin, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Susanne  Eodocanachi,  and 
Gdndral  Jacquemirot.  Mr.  Frank  Cant  was  second,  his  best  flowers 
being  Rubens,  Madame  Montet,  Souvenir  d’EIise,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Crown  Prince,  and  J.  D.  Pawle. 

For  twenty-four  varieties  Mr.  Fiank  Cant  was  first,  showing  a  very 
even,  fresh  coloured,  and  well  arranged  box,  in  which  the  best  flowers 
were  Dr.  Andry,  Souvenir  de  S.  A,  Piinca,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame 
Montet,  Crown  Prince,  General  Jacqueminot,  Prince  Arthur,  and 
Rubens.  Mr.  Benjamin  Cant  was  a  good  and  close  second,  his  best 
flowers  being  Gustave  Piganeau,  Cleopatra,  Gabriel  Luizet,  La  France, 
and  Madame  Cusin.  Messrs.  Prior  &  Son  were  third,  showing  neat 
flowers  of  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  G4ndral  Jacqueminot, 
Cleopatra,  and  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 

In  Teas  Mr.  Frank  Cant  was  again  first  with  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Madame 
de  Watteville,  Catherine  Mermet  (very  good  flower),  Rubens,  Madame 
Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Mardchal  Niel.  Mr.  Benjamin  Cant 
was  second,  showing  Cleopatra,  Madame  Cusin,  Souvenir  d’Elise, 
Niphetos,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  Messrs.  Prior 
third,  with  neat  flowers  of  Catherine  Mermet,  Niphetos,  Rubens,  and 
Cleopatra. 

The  amateur  exhibits  were  not  of  the  standard  which  one  looks 
for  amongst  our  crack  growers,  but  considering  the  weather  one  cannot 
criticise  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  season  had  not  so  completely  changed 
in  character  since  the  15th  May,  Roses  showing  the  effects  of  the  recent 
dismal  rains  and  other  untoward  climatic  difficulties.  Mr.  Berners, 
however,  showed  a  very  good  box  of  twelve  Teas,  which  although  not  of 
his  exceptionally  high  standard,  were  still  flowers  which  most  of  us 
would  be  proud  to  be  able  to  stage  in  such  a  wretchedly  disappointing 
year  as  this  so  far  has  proved  to  many  of  us.  As  in  the  professionals' 
boxes  the  best  flowers  were  Cleopatra  (which  obtained  the  amateurs’ 
medal)  and  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Niphetos,  and  Souvenir 
d’Elise.  Mr.  Tasker’s  gardener  brought  from  Brentwood  some  even, 
but  small  sized,  flowers,  which  gained  him  two  firsts  for  twenty-four 
varieties  (no  other  competitor),  and  for  six  Teas,  one  variety.  In  the 
latter  class  he  staged  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  good  flowers,  but  arranged 
with  no  moss,  which  gave  rather  a  crude  appearance  to  his  box.  Mr. 
Hareburt  Landon,  the  new  recruit  to  the  strength  of  the  N.R.S.  Com¬ 
mittee,  sent  some  good  flowers  of  Marie  Van  Houtte,  which  were  well 
arranged,  and  worthily  obtained  a  good  second.  Mr.  Landon  also  got 
first  place  for  twelve  varieties  in  the  class  of  growers  under  500. 

Other  exhibitors  worthy  of  special  mention  were  Mr.  George  Paul, 
who  sent  three  beautiful  boxes  of  garden  Roses,  and  was  strongly 
recommended  for  a  good  special  prize,  there  being,  unfortunately,  no 
class  reserved  for  such  flowers,  an  oversight  which  will  probably  be 
rectified  in  the  future,  as  at  this  time  of  year  garden  Roses  are  specially 
good,  and  should  be  in  all  Rose  schedules. 

In  the  same  way  Mrs.  Arthur  Cant  of  Reed  Hall,  Colchester,  sent  a 
beautiful  box  of  six  Teas,  distinct  varieties,  for  which  there  was  no 
class,  but  which  my  colleague  (Mr.  Burrell)  and  I  considered  of  the 
highest  excellence,  and  recommended  for  a  special  prize. 

Being  within  easy  reach  of  the  most  celebrated  profes.fional  growers 
in  the  south  of  England  I  naturally  availed  myself  of  the  invitation 
given  me  to  see  both  the  Messrs.  Cants’  Rose  gardens,  and  I  may  say 
that  the  reality  of  these  grounds  far  exceeded  my  anticipation  thereof. 
I  have  been  in  many  nurseries  of  various  sizes  and  reputations,  and 
was  delighted  with  the  excellent  way  Roses  are  here  cultivated. 

Comparison  between  these  gentlemen’s  grounds,  their  methods  of 
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cultivation,  and  their  plants  would  naturally  be  both  invidioui  and 
unfair,  nor  should  I  dream  of  making  it ;  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  Rose  plants  of  each  continue  in  the  same  satisfactory,  I 
may  say  magnificent,  condition  that  they  were  in  on  the  13th  inst.,  the 
contest  at  the  Crystal  Palace  between  them  on  the  7ch  July  will  be  a 
sight  fit  for  the  gods.  That  it  will  be  a  close  one  we  can  fairly  judge 
of  by  the  preliminary  set  to  at  the  Colchester  Show,  when  the  running 
and  results  were  of  an  in  and  out  character  ;  but  that  your  readers 
will  certainly  see  flowers  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  equal  to 
anything  hitherto  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  the  N.R.S.,  they  may 
confidently  expect.  It  the  weather  be  only  fairly  propitious,  the  promise 
is  unequalled,  and  the  results  unlikely  to  have  been  hitherto  surpassed. 
— Chaeles  J.  Geahame. 


Events  of  the  Week. — Horticulturists  will  be  busy  during  the 
ensuing  week.  As  mentioned  in  another  paragraph  the  Committees  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  S.W.,  on  the  26th  inst.,  on  which  occasion  there  will  be  a  special 
exhibition  of  Roses.  The  Southern  Pink  Society  also  again  offer  prizes 
for  laced  and  other  Pinks.  On  Wednesday,  27th  inst.,  the  National 
Rose  Society’s  southern  Show  will  take  place  at  Windsor ;  Richmond 
Exhibition  being  held  on  the  same  day.  Canterbury,  Eltham,  and 
Sutton  Rose  Shows  are  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  June  28th. 

-  The  Weathee  in  London. — Changeable  weather  has  been 

-experienced  in  the  metropolis  since  publishing  our  last  issue.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  week  the  temperature  was  high,  but  local  showers  were 
•experienced.  On  Monday  the  atmosphere  was  much  cooler,  and  it 
rained  most  of  the  afternoon.  Tuesday  opened  bright,  but  the  sky 
became  cloudy,  and  rain  threatened  as  the  day  advanced.  Wednesday 
morning  was  dull,  and  rain  fell  during  the  afternoon. 

-  Royal  Hoeticdltueal  Society.— The  next  meeting  of  the 

■Society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  June  26th.  Besides  the  usual  display  of 
Orchids,  hardy  flowers,  and  vegetables,  there  will  be  a  great  show  of 
Roses,  for  which  the  Society  is  offering  about  £50  in  prizes,  in  addition 
to  the  Mantell  silver  challenge  cup,  value  25  guineas.  At  three  o’clock 
Mr.  J.  D.  Stuart  of  Belfast  will  read  a  paper  on  the  “  Fertilisation  of 
'Pansies.” 

Messes.  A.  F.  Baeeon  &  Son. — This  is  not  a  new  firm,  but 
a  natural  connection  which  suggests  that  reference  may  be  made  to  a 
complimentary  dinner,  given  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Leonard  Barron’s 
early  departure  from  England  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a  wider  field.  The 
son  of  the  respected  superintendent  at  Chiswick  received  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  hearty  wishes  for  his  prosperity  from  the  thirty  persons  assembled 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Weeks,  including  nurserymen, 
gardeners,  pressmen,  and  other  friends,  and  his  father  met  with  an 
'.ovation,  Mr.  Leonard  Barron  has  been  creditably  engaged  in  connection 
with  the  “  Gardener’s  Chronicle,”  and  leaves  with  the  best  wishes  of  its 
Editor  and  a  host  of  friends. 

-  Death  of  Me.  Feed  Hoesman.— With  regret  we  record 

the  death,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  of  Mr.  Frederick  James  Serle  Horsman, 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Fred.  Horsman  &  Co.,  the  well-known  Orchid 
growers  and  importers  of  Mark’s  Tey.  Mr.  Horsman,  who  was  in  his 
62nd  year,  suffered  acutely  from  Bright’s  disease.  When  at  the  Temple 
Show  he  was  ill,  but  was  able  to  attend  to  his  business  until  a  few 
days  before  his  death.  The  funeral,  which  took  place  on  the  7th  inst,, 
was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  his  fellow  townsmen  of  Colchester. 

Eclipse  Melon. — This  new  variety,  which  received  an  award 
of  merit  from  the  Fruit  Committee  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  seems  to  have  in  a  high  degree  constancy  of 
character.  Out  of  the  thrb^  fruits  placed  before  the  Committee  one 
only  was  cut  and  tasted,  I  might  indeed  say  eaten.  I  had  the  pleasure 
a  day  or  two  afterwards  of  tasting  both  the  other  fruits,  and  each  one 
was  as  rich  in  flavour  as  the  first  one.  I  was  much  amused  with  what 
was  remarked  by  one  gentleman  who  tasted  the  Eclipse.  He  said 
“I  had  thought  the  shop  Melons  very  nice,  but  I  find  now,  until  I 
tasted  this  one,  that  I  had  never  known  what  a  good  Melon  was,”— A.  D. 


-  Hoeticultdeal  Club. — The  usual  monthly  dinner  and  con¬ 
versazione  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  in  last  week.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  John  Lee,  and  there  were  present — Messrs.  Selfe 
Leonard,  Bunyard,  Monro,  Walker,  Assbee,  Crowley,  Adams,  with 
others.  A  most  interesting  address  was  given  by  Mr,  John  Assbee  on 
“  The  Flower  Supply  of  Covent  Garden,”  the  facts  of  which  were 
a  revelation  to  those  present.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  several 
boxes  of  beautiful  flowers  and  plants  as  they  reach  the  market.  A  very 
interesting  discussion  took  place  afterwards,  in  which  most  of  the 
members  present  joined.  Mr.  Lee,  who  thought  the  price  at  which 
the  boxes  of  small  plants  were  produced  almost  incredible,  proposed 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Assbee  for  his  most  interesting  paper, 
which  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  publishing  shortly. 

-  The  Exteaoedinaey  Weathee. — The  singularly  chilly 

weather  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of  last  year.  Comparing 
the  meteorological  records  of  the  week  commencing  on  the  11th  of 
June  and  ending  on  June  17th  this  year,  and  those  taken  between 
the  12th  and  19th  of  June  last  year,  the  “Echo”  says  some  curious 
facts  are  revealed.  The  early  months  of  1893  were  abnormally  hot, 
while  the  similar  period  of  1894  has  been  marked  by  unusual  cold 
and  frequent  changes  of  temperature.  Take,  for  instance,  the  15th, 
16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  June  last,  and  the  register  in  Hyde  Park 
shows  that  the  thermometer  rose  on  the  respective  days  to  94°,  94°, 
101°,  and  98°.  On  the  same  dates  of  the  current  year  the  highest 
records  were  70°,  68°,  68°,  and  66°. 

- A  Rhodological  Society. — The  difiScult  genera  Rosa  and 

Rubus  are  the  subject  of  careful  study  by  French  botanists.  We 
learn  from  “  Nature  ”  that  a  Rhodo  logical  Society  has  been  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  a  herbarium  of  the  Roses  of  France,  named 
by  the  Belgian  rhodologist  M.  Cr4pin.  Those  intending  to  subscribe 
are  invited  to  correspond  with  Dr.  Pons,  Ille-sur-Tet,  PyrAn^es 
Orient  ales.  A  publication  is  also  announced  with  the  title  “  Rubi 
praesertim  Gallici  exsiccati,”  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Bourlay, 
Rue  de  Toul,  Lille,  and  M.  Bouly  de  Lesdain,  16,  Rue  Emmery, 
Dunkerque. 

-  Good  Keeping  Onions. — Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  the 

single  Onion  bulb  so  wonderfully  well  preserved,  which  I  exhibited 
before  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
12th,  was  originally  shown  by  Mr.  J.,Ciook  of  Forde  Abbey,  Chard?  It 
did  indeed  seem  to  be  a  matter  for  surprise  that  an  Onion  ripened  last 
autumn,  in  fact  in  September,  should  have  kept  without  the  least 
evidence  of  growth  for  fully  eight  months.  It  was  on  April  10th  that 
Mr.  Crook  placed  the  sample  of  his  Long  Keeper  before  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  that  was  not  so  very  late  in  the  season.  The  one  bulb  he 
gave  me  to  see  how  long  it  would  keep  was  left  on  the  shelf  of  a  larder 
having  a  south-east  aspect,  and  opens  from  the  kitchen,  where  the 
temperature  is  uniformly  high,  so  that  its  condition  of  rest  was  all  the 
more  remarkable.  It  is  possible  that  Onion  bulbs  were  specially  well 
matured  last  autumn,  but  still  wo  all  know  that  some  have  special 
keeping  faculties,  and  if  the  latest  keepers  of  any  such  kind  be  con¬ 
stantly  selected  for  seed,  the  keeping  properties  in  time  become  more 
permanent.  That  seems  to  be  the  case  with  Crook’s  Long  Keeper.— 
A.  Dean. 

-  The  R.H.S.  Show  at  the  Ceystal  Palace. — I  have  had 

frequent  requests  made  to  me  for  information  when  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  Autumn  Fruit  Show  schedules  will  be  issued.  I  am,  how¬ 
ever,  as  ignorant  as  others,  and  await  their  issue  with  much  interest. 
These  requests  serve  to  show  how  much  of  interest  there  is  in  the  country 
respecting  this  exhibition,  which  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  a  great 
attraction  to  gardeners  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  opportunity 
is  for  the  Society  a  great  one,  but  everything  depends  on  the  liberality 
and  spirit  in  which  the  occasion  is  met.  I  hope  the  holding  over  of 
the  schedule  means  that  some  additions  are  being  made  to  it  for  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  classes.  Fruit  alone  makes  a  fine  show,  but  to  attract 
the  public  it  is  important  that  the  schedule  should  be  as  varied  and 
representative  as  is  possible.  What  a  chance  would  it  be  to  have  for 
once  a  really  fine  vegetable  exhibition,  as  the  Show  will  fall  midway 
between  the  late  summer  and  the  early  winter  exhibitions,  and  when 
gardeners  would  be  at  liberty  to  stage  their  finest  vegetable  products. 

I  am,  of  course,  assuming  that  the  date  of  the  Show  will  be  towards 
the  end  of  September,  as  it  is  useless  to  hold  an  exhibition  earlier  that 
is  to  include  our  best  hardy  fruits.  However,  I  hope  some  oflicial 
information  as  to  the  date  and  the  schedule  will  soon  be  forthcoming, 
as  it  is  high  time  everybody  knew  all  there  is  to  tell  concerning  a 
matter  of  so  much  horticultural  interest. — D. 
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-  It  is  reported  that  M.  P.  Sinteins  has  just  started  on  a  journey 

of  botanical  exploration  in  Eastern  Armenia. 

-  We  understand  that  Dr.  H.  Molisch  has  been  appointed 

Director  of  the  Institute  of  Vegetable  Physiology  at  Prague,  in  the 
place  of  the  late  Prof.  G.  A.  Weiss. 

-  Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  Watt,  The  Gardens,  Willow 

Park,  Booterstown,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  at  the  official  residence  in  the  Phoenix  Park. 
Mr.  McKenzie,  for  many  years  gardener  t«  Lord  Clonbrock,  succeeds 
Mr.  Watt  at  Willow  Park. 

-  “Position  and  Prospects  of  Gardeners.” — We  are  re- 

■quested  to  state  that  Mr.  Elliott’s  paper  on  this  subject,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  pamphlet  form  (3d.),  from  which  we  cited  last  week,  can  only 
be  had  from  the  Secretary,  Bournemouth  Gardeners’  Association,  Chine 
Garden  Cottage,  Bournemouth. 

-  A  Good  Dark  Pink. — Mr.  F.  GifiEord,  Montague  Nurseries, 

Tottenham,  sends  ns  blooms  of  what  he  is  inclined  to  think  the  best  of 
all  early  red  flowering  Pinks — Pink  Homer.  This  he  describes  as  a 
new  and  little  known  variety.  The  flowers  are  large,  richly  coloured, 
and  very  fragrant.  It  also  appears  to  be  a  free  blooming  sort,  and  is 
altogether  an  excellent  Pink. 

-  A  Variegated  Cabbage. — Mr.  George  Hodson,  a  Yorkshire 

seedsman,  was  awarded  a  certiflcate  of  merit  for  a  Variegated  Cabbage 
at  the  York  Floral  Fete  last  week.  These  plants  were  a  centre  of 
attraction,  being  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  exhibited.  We  learn  from 
the  “Wakefield  Express”  that  the  original  plant  appeared  amongst  a 
large  batch  of  Enfield  Market  Cabbage  seedlings  in  1891. 

-  Cytisus  SCOPARIA  Andreana. — This  is  perhaps  the  finest 

variety  of  all  the  Broom  family.  The  rich  golden  brown  blotch  with 
which  the  wings  of  the  flower  are  covered  contrasts  so  finely  with  the 
bright  yellow  of  the  other  parts  of  the  blossom.  The  plant,  too,  has 
the  merit  also  of  flowering  in  a  young  state.  Not  only  is  it  well  adapted 
for  the  front  of  the  shrubbery,  but  it  adds  variety  and  richness  to  the 
herbaceous  border. — S. 

- A  New  Park  for  Aberdeen. — On  June  9th,  Stewart  Park 

was  opened  for  the  people  of  Aberdeen.  The  park  is  about  14  acres 
in  extent,  and  has  an  exposed  situation.  The  main  feature  of  the  park 
is  the  delightfully  rustic  appearance  of  the  upper  end.  In  its  con¬ 
struction  the  old  quarry  holes  have  been  most  skilfully  turned  to 
account,  and  Mr.  Philip,  the  head  gardener,  has  shown  excellent  taste 
both  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ground  and  the  selection  and  disposal 
of  the  plants  and  shrubs.  The  hillocks  overlooking  the  ponds  have  been 
turned  into  rockeries,  planted  with  Foxglove,  Ferns,  and  other  plants. 

-  Large  Hailstones, — A  violent  hailstorm  visited  Vienna  on 

Thursday  in  last  week  shortly  before  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  hail  was  preceded  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  accompanied  by 
slight  displays  of  sheet  lightning.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the 
streets  were  covered  with  a  thickness  of  several  inches  of  hailstones. 
It  is  reported  in  “  Nature  ”  that  upwards  of  100,000  windows  were 
smashed  by  the  hail ;  numerous  trees  were  entirely  stripped  of  their 
foliage,  and  most  outdoor  plants  within  the  area  of  fall  were  destroyed. 
The  hailstones  were,  on  the  average,  about  the  size  of  Hazel  Nuts. 
During  the  storm  the  temperature  dropped  to  10°  Reaumur  (54°  Fahr.), 
but  shortly  afterwards  the  thermometer  rose  a  few  degrees.  Similar 
storms  are  reported  from  various  districts  in  Hungary  and  Croatia. 

-  ENJ3LISH  Forestry. — It  is  quite  as  easy  for  people  to  lose 

their  reason  over  forest-protection  as  over  tree-spoliation.  While  on  the 
one  side  there  is  a  general  complaint  that  there  is  no  good  forest  manage¬ 
ment  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Britain,  on  the  other  we  have  vigorous 
protestations  from  what  may  be  called  the  true  protectionists  against 
any  attempt  to  make  our  national  woods  and  forests  worthy  of  a  nation 
which  professes  to  be  practical.  Many  people,  says  a  correspondent  in 
the  “  Garden  and  Forest,”  have  the  same  objection  to  cutting  down  an 
old  tree  as  they  have  to  pole-axing  old  worn-out  horses,  and  they  would 
sacrifice  posterity  to  sentiment  by  allowing  every  tree  to  stand  till  it 
crumbled  through  old  age.  If  a  forester  who  understands  his  art  sets 
about  clearing  away  worthless  and  decayed  trees  to  make  room  for 
young  and  healthy  ones,  he  is  sure  to  bring  about  his  ears  the  protests 
of  certain  persons.  It  is  hard  up-hill  work  to  teach  either  the  masses 
or  the  classes  that  the  systematic  cultivation  of  trees  cannot  be  managed 
without  the  use  of  axe  and  saw  as  well  as  spade. 


-  Gedm  miniatum.  —  Although  a  single  flowered  variety 

deserves  more  attention  than  it  receives  at  the  present  time.  The  colour 
of  the  flower  is  striking,  being  orange  scarlet  or  an  apricot  tint. — M. 

-  We  understand  that  Mr,  R,  Warrington  has  been  elected  Sib- 

thorpian  Professor  of  Rural  Economy  at  Oxford,  and  his  duties  include 
twelve  lectures,  to  be  given  on  the  scientific  principles  of  agriculture 
and  forestry  each  academic  year. 

-  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Summer  Show. — We  understand  that 

the  Show  to  be  held  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  July  will  take  place 
in  the  Recreation  Ground,  the  scene  of  last  year’s  Show,  which  was  such 
a  phenomenal  success.  This  year  the  Council  will  provide  additional 
amusements,  which  prove  so  attractive  in  the  North. 

-  Baptisia  tinotoria. — This  plant  much  resembles  a  yellow 

Lupin  in  many  respects,  or  it  can  be  likened  to  the  Scotch  Laburnum  turned 
upside  down  in  the  formation  of  its  flower  stems  or  racemes.  The  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  a  pale  shade  of  yellow.  For  its  somewhat  peculiar  form 
of  flowering  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  herbaceous  border.  It  grows 
about  3  feet  high. — E,  M. 

-  Bdddleia  qlobosa, — I  noticed  recently  a  very  fine  specimen 

of  this  beautiful  hardy  shrub  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Merton 
Lodge,  Chiswick,  the  garden  attached  to  which  is  so  well  managed 
by  her  gardener,  Mr.  John  Addison.  The  specimen  in  question  is 
9  feet  high  and  9  feet  through,  and  perfectly  wreathed  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time  with  its  orange  bill-like  fljwers,  forms  a  most  conspicuous 
and  attractive  object  in  the  shrubbery  border. — J.  B. 

- The  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry 

(lasting  eight  days)  will  be  opened  at  Brussels  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1894,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Belgian  Government  and  the 
Presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  business  will  be  divided 
into  four  sections,  the  second  of  which  comprises  agricultural  chemistry, 
and  the  third  the  consideration  of  alimentary  produce.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  payable  by  the  members  of  the  Congress  will  be  5  francs. 

-  Bongardia  Rauwolfi. — I  do  not  think  that  the  synonyms 

for  the  above  named  plant  given  in  your  last  week’s  issue  (page  479) 
are  correct,  as  I  believe  the  usually  recognised  alternative  to  be  Laontice 
chrysogonum,  not  Bongardia  chrysogonium,  as  stated  in  your  paragraph 
accompanying  the  excellent  woodcut  of  the  plant.  I  may  be  misin¬ 
formed  as  to  the  absence  of  the  “i”  in  the  end  of  the  second  name; 
but  as  to  the  first  name  I  think  you  will  find  that  I  am  correct,  as  I 
grew  the  plant  for  several  years,  though  I  have  now  lost  it.  I  never 
before  heard  of  the  name  Olivieri. — W.  E.  Gdmbleton. 

- Scottish  Horticultural  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  the 

Scottish  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Boyd, 
gardener  to  William  Forbes,  Esq  ,  of  Callender,  read  a  paper  on  “  The 
Cultivation  of  the  Vine.”  He  dealt  with  the  subject  under  several 
heads,  and  gave  his  views  on  the  questions  of  the  house  and  border 
propagation,  purchasing,  planting,  general  culture,  including  manuring 
and  watering,  and  competitions  and  judging.  Referring  to  the  question 
of  judging  Mr.  Boyd  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  insisted  upon 
every  judge  having  a  full  knowledge  of  the  points  of  good  Grapes  before 
he  was  called  upon  to  give  an  award  for  excellence.  He  contended 
that  the  points  of  a  Grape  were  : — 1,  Flavour.  2,  Bloom.  3,  Regularity 
in  bunch  and  berry.  4,  Size  of  berry.  5,  Size  of  bunch.  He  had  him¬ 
self  seen  judges  dispose  of  a  whole  table  of  Grapes  without  tasting  a 
single  berry. 

-  The  St.  John’s  Bread  Tree  —Notwithstanding  the  belief 

of  Professor  Riley  that  St  John  was  just  as  1  kely  to  have  fed  ou  the 
real  locust  as  on  the  succulent  seed  vessels  of  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  this 
particular  tree  will  always  be  known  as  St.  John’s  Bread  Tree.  It  has 
been  very  successfully  introduced  into  southern  California  and  southern 
Florida,  and  is  now  getting  in  good  demand.  It  is  known  as  the  Carob 
tree,  which  is  the  Arab  name  for  the  seed  pods,  on  account  of  their  horn¬ 
like  shape.  They  like  a  rather  dry  climate.  Two  very  fine  trees  are 
said  to  be  growing  on  Mount  Olivet,  just  above  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  Americans,  says  “  Meehans’  Monthly,” 
to  see  among  the  collections  of  agricultural  articles  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  during  the  American  Centennial,  how  much  this  tree  was  ap¬ 
preciated,  as  nearly  every  collection  had  samples  of  varying  varieties  iu 
their  lists.  In  the  South  of  Europe  it  is  generally  the  chief  article  for 
feeding  horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  as  well  as  the  general  article  of  food 
among  the  poorer  natives. 
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-  The  Potato  Chop  in  Jersey. — A  correspondent  informs  us 

that  the  May  frosts  did  not  injure  the  Potatoes  in  Jersey.  For  several 
weeks  large  consignments  of  the  new  Potatoes  have  been  brought  from 
the  island  to  Southampton  and  London.  Not  only  are  the  exports 
larger  than  last  year,  but  the  prices  are  higher  than  those  which  then 
prevailed.  The  trade  on  the  average  of  the  last  eleven  years  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  sum  of  £334,775  a  year.  About  55,658  tons  have  been  exported 
each  year, 

- Weigela  amabilis. — At  the  present  time  amongst  hardy  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  there  is  not  one  that  is  making  a  better  display  than  this 
Weigela,  or  Diervilla  as  some  term  it.  Its  rosy  pink  flowers  render  it  a 
more  showy  kind  than  W,  rosea,  and  the  growth  is  stronger,  producing 
longer  branches,  which  are  covered  with  blossom.  I  grow  this  and  other 
Weigelas  in  a  mass  on  the  top  of  a  bank,  and  a  fine  effect  is  produced 
by  this  treatment,  which  is  far  in  advance  of  dotting  the  plants  here 
and  there  about  the  shrubberies. — E .  M. 

□  -  Leiophylltjm  BUXiFOLlUM. — Of  the  many  Ericaceous  plants 

that  bloom  in  the  spring  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest.  Growing  from 
G  to  9  inches  in  height,  it  makes  an  excellent  plant  either  for  a  small 
bed,  a  group  in  the  rockery,  or  a  border,  for  a  bed  of  some  taller  growing 
peat-loving  plant.  The  growth  is  very  compact,  and  the  small  pinkish- 
white  flowers  are  borne  on  short  upright  terminal  racemes  from  nearly 
every  growth.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  division  or  by  cuttings 
inserted  in  sandy  peat,  and  kept  in  a  close  cool  case  until  rooted. — D. 

- Strawberry  The  Captain.  —  Having  tried  this  variety 

outdoors,  and  being  favourably  impressed  with  it,  I  resolved  to  give  it 
a  trial  in  pots.  Its  behaviour  this  season  in  company  with  President 
has  led  me  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  it  for  forcing,  and  I  intend  to 
increase  the  number.  Placed  together  in  a  second  early  Peach  house. 
Captain  was  quite  four  or  five  dajs  earlier,  the  bright  large  red  fruit  of 
perfect  shape,  excellent  in  flavour,  keeping  up  a  good  succession. 
Another  point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  is  not  subject  to  mildew  as  is 
President,  and  I  never  remember  in  any  former  season  the  latter  being 
so  badly  infested  with  it. — K.  P.  R. 

-  Pltjmieria  braziliense.  —  My  employer,  who  has  just 

returned  from  a  tour  round  the  world,  when  at  Honolulu  in  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  saw  the  people  there  wearing  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  on 
his  asking  the  name  of  the  flowers  a  gentleman  said  they  were 
“Plumieria  braziliense.”  The  other  day  my  employer  asked  if  I  would 
try  and  find  out  if  the  species  is  or  can  be  grown  in  this  country.  I 
looked  over  my  “  Johnson’s  Gardeners’  Dictionary,”  and  on  pages  649 
and  986  there  are  descriptions  given  of  several  varieties,  but  not  the 
“  braziliense.”  The  colour,  I  believe,  is  a  creamy  pink,  and  the  flower 
is  about  2  inches  across.  Any  information  about  it  will  greatly  oblige. 
— A.  S.  H.  G.  [Plumierias  are  grown  in  warm  plant  houses  in  this 
country,  but  are  not  frequently  seen.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
particular  species  mentioned.  It  is  said  the  flowers  of  P.  rubra  are  so 
sweet  that  the  women  of  South  America  adorn  themselves  with  them, 
and  place  them  among  clothes  as  we  do  Lavender.] 

- Digging  Competition. — In  connection  with  the  Widcombe 

Horticultural  Club  the  annual  digging  competition  for  members  was 
held  on  the  12th  inst.  The  piece  of  land  selected  for  the  purpose  was 
at  the  back  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Moger’s  residence,  “  Wansdyke,”  Claverton 
Down,  and  the  competitors,  of  whom  there  were  about  a  dozen,  divided 
into  two  classes,  were  each  given  half  a  lug,  16^  feet  by  8^  feet,  to  dig. 
Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  competitor  whose  ground  was  dug  the  best, 
time  being  also  taken  into  consideration.  Among  those  present  watch¬ 
ing  the  competitors  were  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  F.  La  Trobe  Foster,  and 
Mrs.  Foster,  Rev.  H.  S.  Brooke,  Messrs.  Clarkson,  Banks,  and  Horseman. 
The  Judges  were  : — Gardeners’  class,  Mr.  Horsell ;  Amateurs’,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Mould.  At  half-past  seven  the  competitors  were  started,  and  amid 
some  laughter  they  began  digging  as  if  for  dear  life.  In  the  gardeners’ 
class  the  half  lug  was  dug  in  time  varying  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two 
minutes  ;  in  the  amateurs’  class,  thirteen  and  a  half  to  twenty-five 
minutes.  Curiously  enough  the  first  prize  in  each  class  was  awarded  to 
the  one  who  finished  last ;  Mr.  Pumphrey,  who  acted  as  timekeeper,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  result  as  follows  :  Gardeners. — First,  Mr.  C.  Trimby  ; 
second,  Mr.  Rowsell.  Amateurs, — First,  Mr,  T.  Cutler  ;  second,  Mr. 

J.  Ball.  Mrs.  Foster  distributed  the  awards  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
competition,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Moger  kindly  entertained  a  number 
of  those  present  at  his  house.  There  was  some  very  good  digging, 
that  of  the  winner  of  the  amateurs’  class  being  generally  thought  the 
best  done. 


-  Mr.  j.  Friend,  who  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  in 

charge  of  the  gardens  at  Rooksnest,  Godstone,  has  taken  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm  for  the  Hon.  P.  C.  Glyn,  in  connection  with  the 
above.  This  is  recognition  in  a  practical  form  of  the  services  of  an 
able  man,  and  his  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  his  important 
extension  of  duty. 

- East  London  Horticultural  Society.— This  Society  will 

hold  a  Summer  Flower  Show  on  June  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  in  the 
Queen’s  Hall  and  Winter  Garden  of  the  People’s  Palace,  Mile  End 
Road,  E .  A  liberal  schedule  of  prizes  has  been  offered  for  competition 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  in  addition  to  the  flowers 
and  plants  for  competition,  loan  exhibits  of  plants  and  flowers  are 
invited. 

-  The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — We  are 

informed  that  the  fifteenth  summer  flower  Show  of  this  Association  will 
be  held  on  the  review  ground,  Sefton  Park,  on  Saturday  and  Monday, 
August  4th  and  6th.  A  comprehensive  schedule  has  been  prepared,  and 
the  liberal  prizes  offered  should  bring  forth  a  good  display  of  garden 
produce.  Mr.  W.  Dickson,  7,  Victoria  Street,  Liverpool,  is  the 
Secretary. 

-  Chinese  Pjeonies. — Messrs.  E,  H.  Krelage  &  Sons,  Haarlem, 

send  us  some  blooms  of  Chinese  Pseonies,  and  remark  that  at  Amsterdam 
recently  they  exhibited  a  hundred  distinct  varieties,  three  gigantic 
flow’ers  of  each  in  a  vase,  making  a  brilliant  display.  Some  of  the 
flowers  sent  were  faded  when  they  reached  us  on  the  18th  inst.,  though 
a  few  were  very  beautiful,  especially  such  varieties  as  Eugenie  Verdier, 
Philomel,  Van  Dyck,  Eugene  de  Hour,  Virginia,  and  Madonna. 

-  Flowers  for  Bees.  —  Amongst  the  many  flowers  recom¬ 
mended  for  bees  “  Viper’s  Bugloss  ”  is  a  special  favourite.  It  is  a  biennial, 
and  grows  to  about  3  feet  high,  and  as  much  or  more  across  the  many 
spikes  of  bluish  flowers,  more  imposing  than  Anchusa  italica.  Bees  are 
never  absent  from  it  when  they  are  abroad .  The  seeds  in  my  locality 
were  probably  dropped  by  a  bird,  as  plants  grow  where  no  seeds  of 
any  sort  are  sown,  and  have  never  been  seen  anywhere  before  in  the 
neighbourhood. — W.  T.,  Blantyre, 

-  The  Trees  in  Epping  Forest. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Court 

of  Common  Council,  held  on  Thursday  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Salmon,  Chairman 
of  the  Epping  Forest  Committee,  submitted  a  report  of  the  experts  on 
their  examination  of  Epping  Forest,  and  he  suggested  that  it  should 
be  printed  and  the  consideration  adjourned.  The  report,  he  mentioned, 
was,  on  the  whole,  most  favourable,  and  fully  justified  the  action  of  the 
conservators.  The  Committee  had  decided  that  in  future  when  there 
was  any  question  of  felling  or  cutting  timber  they  would  invite  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  experts  and  one  of  his  colleagues  to  be 
present  at  the  marking  of  the  trees. 

-  The  Golden  Valerian. — Beautiful  as  is  the  red  Valerian 

when  in  bloom,  whether  in  gardens  or  in  its  wild  condition  on  the 
chalk,  it  is  a  poor  plant  to  look  at  when  out  of  flower.  The  Golden 
Valerian  is  one  of  our  most  effective  of  spring  hardy  foliage  plants,  yet 
is  far  from  being  common  in  gardens.  Good  clumps  in  borders  during 
March  and  April  are  very  effective,  as  the  leafage  is  of  a  clear  golden 
yellow.  When  in  bloom,  however,  the  flowers  are  white  and  compara¬ 
tively  inconspicuous.  When  the  plants  start  to  bloom  the  leafage 
becomes  green.  It  is  well  then  to  cut  out  the  stems,  and  thus  lead  to 
the  formation  of  new  crowns.  Cats  have  a  special  fondness  for  the 
stems  of  Valerian  plants. — A.  D. 

-  The  Pepper  Tree. — For  many  years  in  the  gardens  of  the 

curious,  a  plant  was  frequently  grown  called  Schinus  Molle.  Its  chief 
interest  to  the  public  mind  was  the  fact,  according  to  “  Meehans’ 
Monthly,”  that  when  the  leaflets  were  broken  in  little  pieces  and  placed 
on  the  surface  of  a  vessel  of  water,  they  would  dart  and  shoot  like  living 
creatures  in  every  direction.  This  was  believed  to  be  caused  by  the 
propulsion  of  a  gas  from  the  veins  and  midribs.  This  tree  has  now  been 
introduced  into  California  for  the  purpose  of  shade,  and  is  widely 
known  as  the  Pepper  tree.  It  exudes  a  gummy  matter  from  the  foliage, 
which  is  said  to  cover  the  tops  of  carriages  driving  under  it  with  spots. 
The  gum  forms  a  good  dentifrice,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  lotion  made 
from  the  bark  is  good  for  reducing  inflammations.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  a  tree  which  would  be  distasteful  to  all  insects  ;  but  the  California 
papers  tell  us  that  in  that  country  it  is  subject  to  the  ravages  of  a  scale 
insect ;  and  this  is  about  the  only  defect  to  its  general  use  as  a  first-class 
shade  tree. 
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- Bibmixgham  Amateub  Gabdenebs’  Association. — This 

Association  appears  to  be  flourishing,  there  being  now  230  members, 
who  had  their  annual  excursion  on  the  9!,h  inst.,  the  destination  being 
Eagley  Hall,  Alcester.  Mr.  Christie,  head  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  kindly  conducted  the  party  through  the  gardens.  The  follow¬ 
ing  programme  has  been  prepared  for  the  ensuing  six  months : — 
July  4th,  impromptu  discussion,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilks  ;  Aug.  1st,  ‘  Hyacinths, 
Narcissi,  and  other  Ordinary  Bulbs,’  Mr.  Wm.  B.  GrifBn  ;  15th,  questions 
and  discussions,  Mr.  Geo.  Pressly  ;  Sept.  5th,  ‘  Hardy  Plants,  particularly 
those  suitable  for  Parks  and  Public  Places,’  Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  F.R.H.S.  ; 
19th,  impromptu  discussion,  Mr.  C.  Shotton  ;  Oct.  3rd,  a  paper  given  by 
Mr.  F.  Nash  of  Bath  on  ‘  Lilies  and  Irises’  before  the  members  of  the 
Bristol  Society,  to  be  read  by  the  Secretary  ;  17th,  questions  and  dis¬ 
cussions,  Mr.  W.  H.  Peake  ;  Slst,  impromptu  discussion,  Mr.  E.  D.  Clark  ; 
Nov.  7th,  ‘Judging,’  Mr.  T.  P.  Cope  ;  21st,  discussion  and  queries,  Mr- 
A.  Roe  ;  Dec.  5th,  lecture  (subject  to  be  announced),  Mr.  Herbert  Stone’ 
F.L.S.”  These  meetings  commence  at  eight  o’clock  prompt,  and  each 
member  has  the  privilege  of  bringing  a  friend.  Mr.  W.  B.  GrifBn, 
Wychbury,  Alcestei  Road,  Moseley,  is  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

-  Messbs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  Annual  Excubsion.  —  The  first 

day  of  perfect  summer  weather,  Thursday  in  last  week,  was,  fortunately 
for  those  who  took  part  in  it,  chosen  as  the  date  of  the  excursion  which 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  annually  provide  for  their  employes ;  and  the 
charming  climatic  conditions,  being  all  that  were  needed  in  addition  to 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  firm,  put  the  finishing  touch  to  a  day  of 
thorough  enjoyment.  Starting  at  7.50  A.M.,  the  heavy  special  train, 
which  had  been  provided  by  the  S.E.R.  Co.,  conveyed  nearly  600  happy 
persons  to  Brighton,  which  has  been  visited  twice  before,  and  was  this 
year  again  selected  by  the  general  wish  ;  and  “  London-by-the-Sea  ”  was 
reached  by  11  A. M.  The  attractions  of  Brighton  were  fully  enjoyed  by 
the  excursionists,  the  Aquarium  (for  which  tickets  of  admission  were 
given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  to  every  one  of  the  party)  was  much  patronised. 
The  return  journey  was  completed  about  11  p.m.,  when  the  happy  party 
dispersed,  expressions  of  thanks  being  heard  on  all  hands  for  Messrs. 
Sutton’s  liberality,  which  was,  as  usual,  of  the  most  complete  character. 
In  addition  to  providing  the  special  train,  &c ,  every  married  man 
received  an  invitation  for  his  wife  ;  every  employ^  was  before  starting, 
as  usual,  given  a  sum  fully  adequate  to  the  day’s  needs  in  the  matter  of 
refreshments  and  amusements ;  and,  still  more,  all  four  partners — 
Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton,  Mr.  Herbert  Sutton,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  and 
Mr.  Leonard  G.  Sutton,  as  well  as  Mrs.  M.  J.  Sutton  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Sutton — accompanied  the  party,  and,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  by 
their  personal  and  kindly  exertions  promoted  the  happiness  and 
enjoyment  of  all. — (“  Reading  Mercury.”) 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — A  lecture  on  “  Summer  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Fruit  Trees  ”  was  delivered  by  Mr;  T.  Pitts,  head  gardener  to 
Mr.  D.  B.  Kendell,  J.P.,  of  Thornhill  House,  Walton,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  this  Society.  Mr.  Pitts  dealt  with  his  subject  in  a  practical 
and  interesting  manner,  pointing  out  the  great  importance  of  treating 
fruit  trees  in  a  proper  manner  in  their  infancy,  because  they  could  not 
expect  good  fruit  from  bad  stock.  He  clearly  and  fully  explained  the 
proper  mode  of  planting  fruit  trees,  showing  that  the  young  roots  must 
be  carefully  preserved  and  spread  out,  and  the  trees  must  not  be  planted 
too  deep.  If  a  tree  was  of  a  good  stock,  was  properly  planted,  and  the 
weather  was  seasonable,  it  would  thrive.  He  expressed  himself  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  free  use  of  the  pruning  knife  amongst  young  fruit  trees 
in  summer,  saying  that  it  was  a  case  of  spare  the  knife  and  spoil  the 
tree.  He  also  warned  his  hearers  against  the  practice  of  working  young 
fruit  trees  too  much,  or  allowing  them  to  bear  too  much  fruit  in  their 
infancy.  He  said  fruit  trees  require  well  feeding  in  the  summer  monthsi 
and  he  recommended  liquid  manure.  Raspberry  canes,  he  said,  require 
free  manuring  between  the  rows,  which  should  be  4,  5,  or  6  feet  apart. 
In  doing  this  they  must  be  careful  not  to  damage  the  young  and  fibrous 
roots  round  the  canes.  After  fruiting  the  old  canes  should  be  removed, 
and  not  left  until  the  following  spring.  He  preferred  wood  stakes  or 
wood  laths  to  galvanised  wire  supports,  and  the  ground  should  be  top- 
dressed  in  spring  and  not  in  autumn.  He  was  in  favour  of  growing 
Currant  trees  in  the  standard  form  ;  they  should  be  judiciously  pruned, 
and  if  when  bearing  the  trees  were  covered  with  old  muslin  the  fruit 
could  be  preserved  on  the  trees  until  October  or  November.  He  was 
also  in  favour  of  making  shrubberies  useful  as  well  as  beautiful  by 
mixing  fruit  trees  with  the  shrubs.  In  all  their  work  amongst  fruit 
trees  they  must  exercise  patience,  and  not  expect  good  results  at  once. 
In  order  to  keep  fruit  trees  free  from  insects  he  recommended  syringing 
with  water  in  which  quassia  chips  had  been  soaked. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  this  gentleman,  who  has  played  such  an 
important  part  in  the  distribution  of  American  seedlings,  has  been 
confined  to  his  bed  with  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia.  The  latest 
advices  inform  us  that  he  is  now  out  of  danger,  although  still  very  weak, 
and  we  are  sure  we  only  echo  the  wish  of  all  those  Chrysanthemum 
growers  who  are  interested  in  American  varieties  when  we  express  the 
hope  that  he  may  be  speedily  restored  to  his  accustomed  health  and 
strength. 

American  horticulture  could  ill  afford  to  spare  one  who  has  done  so 
much  to  popularise  it  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  we  trust  the  next 
advices  will  assure  us  that  he  is  once  more  himself. 

A  Belgian  Chbysanthemuai  Catalogue. 

Mr.  0.  de  Meulenaere,  an  eminent  Chrysanthemum  grower  in  Ghent 
and  a  prominent  exhibitor  at  the  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Society  there,  is  engaged  on  the  preparation  of  a  very  ex¬ 
haustive  list  of  varieties  that  have  been  distributed  since  1890,  supple¬ 
mental  to  the  work  he  published  that  year  entitled,  “  Liste  Descriptive 
des  Chrysanth^mes  d’Hiver.”  It  will  appear  in  time  for  next  season’s 
shows,  and  will  make  the  fourth  Belgian  book  on  the  subject  that  has 
been  issued  since  1888,  by  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  popular 
flower  is  still  holding  its  own  in  King  Leopold’s  little  realm.  Mr.  de 
Meulenaere  has  adopted  an  entirely  different  method  of  arrangement  from 
that  practised  here,  upon  which  I  may  have  something  further  to  say 
later  on. 

National  Chbysanthbmum  Society  op  America. 

The  American  Florists’  Directory  for  1894  gives  the  following 
particulars  about  this  Society.  It  was  organised  at  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
August  22nd,  1889,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  which  was  changed  to  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  of 
America  in  1893.  Its  aims  are  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  new 
Chrysanthemums,  and  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  introduction  of 
worthless  varieties,  to  ensure  correct  nomenclature,  to  promote  the 
formation  of  local  Chrysanthemum  societies,  and  encourage  better 
methods  of  cultivation.  An  official  register  is  kept,  by  which  duplica¬ 
tion  of  names  is  avoided.  Synonyms  are  watched  for,  and  when 
discovered  are  reported  to  members  and  the  trade  generally.  Meetings 
of  the  Society  are  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Annual  Conventions  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists. 

A  Japanese  Nubseby  in  Amebica. 

The  commercial  enterprise  of  the  ingenious  Japanese  is  proverbial. 
Although  the  horticulturists  of  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  have  not 
yet  favoured  this  country  with  much  of  their  attention,  yet  at  the 
last  Paris  Exhibition  and  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  they  were 
well  and  efficiently  represented.  I  am  informed  that  a  Mr.  Yoshiike 
has  recently  opened  a  nursery  in  California  for  the  growing  and  distri¬ 
buting  of  Japanese  plants  in  the  States.  His  catalogue,  printed  in 
English,  hardly  compares  with  the  more  elaborate  publication  of  the  kind 
issued  by  the  Yokohama  Gardeners’  Association,  but  contains  announce¬ 
ments  of  novelties  in  Palms,  fruit  trees,  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  other  florists’  flowers.  The  portion  devoted  to  Chrysan¬ 
themums  amounts  to  thirty  pages,  many  of  the  varieties  named  being 
Japanese  seedlings.  Some  of  them  are  strongly  suggestive  of  Japanese 
nomenclature,  such  as  White  Lotus,  Golden  Brocade,  Morning  Glow, 
Silver  Waves,  The  Tiger,  Flying  Crane,  Golden  Pheasant,  Golden  Waves, 
Harvest  Moon,  Master  of  Garden,  Mount  Fuzi,  Royal  Brocade,  White 
Crane  and  Yellow  Lily. 

Chbysanthemum  Salad, 

Having  long  been  acquainted  with  the  custom  of  eating  Chrysan¬ 
themums  as  a  salad  in  Japan  I  made  the  attempt  in  1892,  but  the 
experiment  can  hardly  be  considered  a  gastronomical  success,  although 
I  tried  them  raw,  boiled,  and  dried  for  use  in  soup.  In  the  case  of 
friends  desirous  of  imitating  my  example  I  quote  the  following  from  Mr. 
Yoshiike’s  catalogue.  “  Delicacy,  the  edible  Chrysanthemum.  The 
flowers  of  this  valuable  variety  are  large  and  graceful,  colour  the  brightest 
golden  yellow ;  petals  broad,  long  and  incurving ;  very  early  and  profuse 
bloomer.  One  of  the  finest  in  the  entire  Chrysanthemum  family.  Atsome 
districts  in  Japan  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  are  used  for  the  cultivation  of 
these  edible  Chrysanthemum  flowers  for  table.  Cook  the  flowers  in 
boiling  water  about  thirty  minutes  and  take  them  out  into  clear,  cold 
water  ;  let  them  stay  there  twenty  minutes  or  longer,  then  take  them 
out  and  squeeze  all  the  water  off.  add  salt  and  vinegar.  They  are  very 
sweet  and  of  desirable  taste  and  flavour.” 

For  my  part  this  recipe  comes  to  hand  too  late,  and  the  only  advice 
I  offer  to  those  who  wish  to  try  the  so-called  “  delicacy  ”  is  to  see,  which 
I  did  not,  that  the  blooms  are  quite  free  from  green  fly. — C.  H.  P. 
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THE  SWANLEY  HORTICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

I  AM  mucli  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  sen.,  of  Swanley,  for  a  look 
over  this  interesting  Institution.  It  is  situate  at  Hextable,  a  small 
hamlet  a  mile  or  so  from  Swanley  Junction  station,  and  lies  rather 
low  perhaps,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  district  that  is  as  it  were  given  over 
to  fruit  culture  in  fields  and  orchards.  The  subsoil  is  chalk  and  the 
cultivated  surface  soil  not  very  deep,  yet,  as  is  usually  the  case  on 
chalk,  it  is  sweet  and  fertile,  especially  where  it  has  been  some  years 
cultivated. 

The  College  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Sir  Edward  Eeed,  M.P., 
the  eminent  marine  engineer,  and  its  lecture  hall,  a  capacious  room 
capable  of  holding  150  people,  was  formerly  the  balancing  saloon  of  a 
steamer  built  for  the  Channel  traffic  by  him  with  the  hope  that  oscilla¬ 
tion,  which  conduces  to  sea-sickness,  would  be  prevented.  The  scheme, 
like  so  many  others  of  similar  nature,  seems  to  have  failed,  and  the 
large  saloon  was  transferred  to  its  present  site  at  Swanley,  where  it 
makes  a  most  useful  lecture  hall  for  the  students. 

The  college  is  now  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Colville  Browne  as 
Principal,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  in  the  change  made  in  this  and  other 
directions  the  institution  had  shaped  for  itself  a  more  practical  course 
than  it  previously  took.  In  any  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  so,  as  unless  a 
college  for  instruction  in  horticulture  be  essentially  in  practical  hands, 
the  description  of  instruction  given  can  hardly  prove  of  tangible  value 
to  students.  Of  these  there  are,  as  I  learned,  twenty-eight  males  and 
twenty-five  females,  all  young  people  and  from  the  educated  classes. 
The  males  reside  in  the  college,  and  the  females  in  a  separate  house, 
but  all  study  and  work  together. 

In  the  matter  of  actual  garden  training  the  males  seem  to  do  the 
rougher  work,  such  as  trenching,  digging,  hoeing  and  earthing,  and  the 
females  the  lighter  work  as  found  in  tying,  budding,  grafting.  Grape 
thinning  and  training,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tomatoes,  to  which  the 
fair  sex  have  an  invincible  repugnance. 

That  the  College  and  its  ground  of  43  acres,  much  of  which  is  under 
fruit  and  vegetable  culture,  added  to  which  are  numerous  glass  houses, 
contain  most  of  the  elements  of  a  practical  horticultural  education 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Everything  depends  on  the  capacities  of  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  the  desires  or  otherwise  of  students  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
by  utilising  to  the  utmost  the  facilities  at  their  hand.  It  does  seem 
obvious  that  with  the  same  description  of  oversight  outside  that  appears 
to  be  exercised  by  the  present  overseer  of  the  glass  department,  whose 
work  speaks  for  itself,  that  determined  students  might  secure  a  really 
excellent  garden  education,  especially  if  later  it  were  supplemented  by 
a  year  in  a  first-class  private  garden,  a  year  in  a  fruit  nursery,  and  still 
another  year  in  a  good  market  garden. 

With  such  a  practical  curriculum  allied  to  what  valuable  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  scientific  and  theoretical  study  the  College  affords,  very 
capable  students  should  be  turned  out.  All  the  same,  gardening  is 
a  vocation  that  can  only  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  downright  hard 
work,  as  all  good  gardeners  know.  Several  years’  study  in  a  college  may 
eventuate  in  the  turning  out  cf  horticulturists  a  long  way  inferior  in 
knowledge  and  usefulness  to  men  whose  entire  education  has  been  found 
in  a  series  of  private  gardens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  college  student, 
having  such  great  facilities  to  acquire  technical  knowledge,  such  as  can 
be  obtained  at  Swanley,  may  if  be  makes  the  most  of  his  opportunities, 
start  in  life  with  superior  advantages  to  what  the  youth  in  an  ordinary 
garden  possesses.  There  is,  however,  no  royal  road  to  success  in  garden¬ 
ing.  Proficiency  in  sports  and  pastimes,  in  cricket  and  lawn  tennis,  in 
leaping  and  football,  will  help  absolutely  nothing — nay,  such  proficiency 
constitutes  very  grave  dangers  to  any  student,  as  if  the  mind  becomes 
centred  on  these  things  it  must  of  necessity  be  abstracted  from  practical 
study,  and  the  golden  hours  are  wasted. 

I  have  referred  to  this  matter  because  I  noticed  at  Swanley,  as  is  so 
common  in  all  similar  institutions,  so  much  stress  laid  on  recreation, 
and  although  I  looked  in  early  in  the  afternoon  on  a  fine  day,  yet  but 
one  male  student  was  doing  any  work,  and  only  some  three  or  four 
of  the  females,  whilst  it  was  obvious  that  everyone  might  just  then 
have  been  usefully  employed.  The  old  axiom,  “  All  work  and  no  play, 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,”  is  an  awfully  hackneyed  one,  and  grossly  mis¬ 
used,  for  it  has  been  constantly  quoted  in  favour  of  the  wanton  misuse 
of  time  and  strength,  which  with  youth  should  be  far  more  largely  than 
at  present  given  to  labour  and  to  study.  There  is  no  form  of  exercise 
in  the  world  that  is  at  once  more  manly,  more  healthful,  and  more 
profitable,  than  is  found  in  open  air  garden  labour. 

But  I  know  readers  will  ask.  What  about  the  crops  on  the  ground  ? 
Well  of  these  there  is  a  good  orchard  breadth  of  standard  Apple  trees, 
and  of  Cob  Nuts,  trained  cup-shaped  on  the  Kentish  fashion  ;  also  an 
undergrowth  of  Currants  ;  Strawberries  in  large  breadths,  good  and  full 
of  promise  ;  cordon  and  horizontal  trained  Pears  and  Apples  on  walls 
and  wire  trellises  ;  also  pyramid  Pears  and  bush  Apples,  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Raspberries,  newly  planted  standard  Plums  ;  also  Peas,  Beans, 
and  Potatoes,  with  most  of  which  are  being  tested  diverse  forms  or 
combinations  of  chemical  manures  ;  good  Onions,  Cabbages,  and  other 
vegetables.  This  department,  however,  to  my  mind,  seemed  to  need 
more  efficient  supervision. 

In  the  glass  houses,  of  which  there  are,  besides  some  detached,  a  dozen 
100  feet  long  span-roof  structures  in  one  block.  Grapes,  Peaches,  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Tomatoes,  Melons,  and  some  Roses,  are  showing  as  good  products 
as  could  probably  be  found  anywhere  under  similar  conditions,  and 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  foreman  who  has  charge  of  this 
department.  That  so  much  of  the  place  is  devoted  to  the  production 


of  material  for  market  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  as  in 
such  case  necessity  compels  at  once  the  most  useful  and  economical 
methods  of  culture — all  excellent  training. 

There  are  clumps  of  Briar  and  Crab,  or  Paradise  or  Pear  stocks,  on 
which  budding  and  grafting  can  be  taught  and  practised,  and  an  old 
orchard  also  gives  ample  opportunity  for  instruction  in  spraying  for 
the  destruction  of  maggot,  and  also  in  rough  tree  grafting.  There 
seems  to  be  one  notable  deficiency,  so  far  as  the  females  are  concerned, 
a  lack  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  using  flowers  in  floral  decoration  for 
vases,  ^pergnes,  tables,  bouquets  and  buttonholes,  all  of  which  is  of 
value  for  them  in  horticulture.  That  whatsoever  of  knowledge  they 
may  acquire  they  can  even  become  manual  workers  in  gardens,  but 
performing  hard  labour  in  digging,  hoeing,  planting,  mowing,  and  a 
thousand  other  forms  of  garden  labour  are,  of  course,  quite  out  of  the 
question  with  us,  whatsoever  may  be  the  case  with  some  classes  of 
women  on  the  Continent.  That  they  may  learn  to  discharge  many 
garden  duties  of  a  lighter  nature,  and  do  them  well,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  They  can  also  at  the  College  obtain  some  useful  knowledge  in 
connection  with  poultry  and  bees. 

In  all  cases  here,  however,  with  such  very  considerable,  indeed  in 
many  directions  excellent,  opportunities  for  the  acquiring  of  practical 
knowledge,  everything  must  depend  on  firm,  rigid  discipline,  in  sound 
capable  instruction,  and  in  the  determination  of  the  students  to 
utilise  their  facilities  to  the  fullest.  There  is  a  splendid  field  here 
for  lecture  assistance  by  capable  instructors,  as  all  that  is  taught  in 
the  lecture  room  can  be  utilised  and  practised  in  the  garden  and 
orchards.  Generally,  I  was  favourably  impressed  with  what  I  saw  at 
the  college,  and  though  finding  some  things  to  criticise,  yet  do  I  heartily 
wish  for  the  institution  a  prosperous  career. — A.  D. 


SARRACENIA  WILLISI. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  81)  represents  Sarracenia 
Willisi,  an  interesting  plant  that  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
the  12th  inst,,  and  for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  by  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  This  Sarracenia 
is  a  hybrid,  being  the  result  of  a  cross  between  S.  melanorhoda  and 
S.  Courti.  The  plant  is  dwarf  in  habit,  but  of  an  attractive  appearance, 
being  bright  in  colour.  The  pitchers  are  pale  green  veined  red,  pass¬ 
ing  to  a  deep  crimson  as  maturity  is  approached.  When  grown  in 
a  pan,  as  was  the  plant  from  a  sketch  of  which  the  engraving  has  been 
prepared,  this  Sarracenia  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  effectiveness, 
especially  if  associated  with  plants  of  a  harmonious  character. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

June  12th. 

Scientific  Committee. — Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair) ; 
Mr.  McLachlan,  Prof.  Muller,  Col.  R.  Trevor  Clarke,  Dr.  Bona  via,  and 
Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lilium  candidum  Diseased. — Specimens  were  sent  by  Mr.  G.  Tebbutt 
of  Mogden  House,  Isleworth,  with  the  following  observations  “  The 
plants  were  attacked  last  year,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  now.  This 
year  the  bulbs  were  transplanted  to  a  fresh  place,  but  the  disease  has 
become  worse.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bulbs  themselves  are  strong 
and  healthy,  with  very  little  sign  of  fungoid  growth,  while  the  stems 
and  leaves  are  badly  attacked.  In  the  same  patch  of  ground  are 
L.  chalcedonicnm,  L.  tigrinum,  and  L.  Martagon,  but  not  one  of  these 
show  signs  of  the  disease.  Tulips  which  now  occupy  the  ground  planted 
with  L.  candidum  last  year  have  also  been  attacked.”  Dr.  Masters 
suggested  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  early  in  the  season,  so  as  to 
reach  the  bulbs  and  young  leaves.  Such  a  method  would  be  protective, 
but  not  necessarily  curative.  The  disease  itself  is  fully  described  by 
Prof.  M.  Ward  in  “  Annals  of  Botany,”  ii.,  page  319. 

Pears  Damaged  by  Frost. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  several  small 
Pears  black  and  decayed,  the  result  of  the  great  frost  in  May. 

Droppers  in  Snowdrops, — He  also  showed  specimens  of  this  peculi¬ 
arity,  which  is  more  commonly  known  in  Tulips. 

Monstrosities. — He  also  exhibited  the  two  forms  of  “  Peloria  ”  in 
Calceolaria.  1,  A  true  reversion  to  a  regular  “sleeve  ’’-like  form  ;  2,  a 
fourfold  repetition  of  the  “slipper;”  as  well  as  a  Lselia  with  three 
lips  (true  peloria),  and  sub-virescent  spathes  of  Aroids. 

Photos  from  Transvaal. — Dr.  Masters  also  exhibited  some  illustra¬ 
tions  of  trees.  &c.,  but  excepting  a  fan-shaped  Mimosa  they  were  not 
determinable. 

Trifolium  suhterraneum. — He  also  showed  specimens  and  drawings 
of  this  Clover  found  at  Folkestone.  A  full  description  of  its  method  of 
burying  the  unripe  pods  and  deriving  nourishment  by  means  of  the 
hairs  will  be  found  in  Darwin’s  “  Movements  of  Plants,”  page  573. 

Horse  Chestnuts  Canhered, — Specimens  and  photos  of  a  badly  diseased 
tree  were  received  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Park, 
Bath,  with  the  following  remarks  : — “  The  tree  was  planted  (one  of  six) 
about  sixty  years  ago  ;  three  of  the  six  have  died  from  the  same  disease, 
and  the  others  are  affected  more  or  less  in  the  same  way.  It  will  be 
observed  from  the  photo  that  the  diseased  growth  is  gradually  spreading 
all  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  will  eventually  choke  it  (as  has 
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been  the  case  with  the  others)  by  preventing  the  natural  flow  of  the 
sap;  I  may  say  that  the  subsoil  here  is  in  some  parts  gravel,  and  in 
others  blue  lias  clay.  The  trees  were  planted  over  both,  and  were  all 
grafted  just  above  the  ground.  Six  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  if  we 
had  trees  on  their  own  roots  they  might  not  be  subject  to  the  disease, 
accordingly  some  good  nuts  were  gathered  from  the  best  of  the  trees,  and 
a  number  of  seedlings  were  raised.  Most  of  them  have  flowered  this  sea¬ 
son.  Of  the  flowers  some  are  inferior,  others  equal,  and  others  superior 
to  those  of  the  parent.  The  ordinary  white-flowered  Horse  Chestnut  is 
quite  free  from  any  disease,  as  are  also  the  Pavias.”  The  specimens 
were  forwarded  to  Prof.  H.  Marshall  Ward  for  examination  and  report. 

Asparagus  Fasciated, — Mr.  Kitchen  of  Hampton  sent  a  specimen  of 


following  spring  the  fungus  began  to  appear  on  a  leaf  here  and  there  in 
my  collection,  and  for  twelve  months  it  was  continually  cropping  up. 
I  have  seen  no  trace  of  it  now  for  a  long  time,  and  doubtless  the  drastic 
measures  1  adopted  thus  quickly  stamped  out  the  disease.  My  clothes 
in  this  case  must  have  been  the  medium  by  which  infection  was  carried 
to  the  plants. 

1  entertain  the  fear  that  composts  in  which  manure  forms  a  part  is 
responsible  for  the  attacks  of  nematoid  worms,  which,  even  when  con¬ 
fined  to  the  foliage  only,  are  capable  of  doing  much  harm.  On  that 
account  I  am  careful  to  incorporate  no  manure  in  the  soil  for  “  Mal- 
maison  ”  Carnations.  The  plants  grow  well  without  manure,  provided 
some  manurial  agent  is  watered  into  the  soil  as  required,  It  is  possible 


Fig.  81.— SARRACENIA  WILLISI. 


this  extremely  common  phenomenon,  with  the  end  spirally  twisted  into 
a  helix. 

Polygonum  Leaves  Marked  by  Frost. — Mr.  Henslow  showed  leaves 
received  from  Wiltshire,  having  two  colourless  longitudinal  bands. 
Every  leaf  on  the  tree  was  said  to  be  similarly  marked.  It  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  frost  catching  the  young  leaves  just  where  they  were 
exposed  on  unfolding. 


DISEASED  CARNATIONS. 

Those  persons  who  are  troubled  with  disease  on  the  foliage  of 
“  Malmaisons  ”  and  on  other  Carnations  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  on 
that  account.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  Helminthosporium,  of  which  I 
know  very  little  ;  but  my  experience  of  it  may  be  of  value  to  others.  A 
gentleman  in  the  south  of  England  kindly  sent  me  examples  of  foliage 
infected  with  this  fungus,  which,  after  examining,  I  burnt.  The 


that  the  above  may  be  responsible  for  more  mischief  than  your  corre¬ 
spondents  imagine.  Besides  this  leaf  disease  and  somewhat  like  it  in 
general  appearance  there  is  a  very  common  form,  which  is  initiated  by 
unsuitable  treatment.  The  first-named  attacks  the  lower  parts  of  the 
leaf,  the  latter  the  tips.  The  only  palliative  in  either  case  is  to  remove 
the  leaf,  or  the  affected  part  of  the  leaf,  as  the  case  may  require,  when 
afterwards,  by  means  of  good  treatment,  the  plants  may  outgrow  the  evil. 

Only  perfectly  healthy  shoots,  and  these  not  too  large,  ought  to 
be  layered  for  stock.  I  am  cognisant  of  several  cases  where  unhealthy 
plants  have  been  treated  so  as  to  produce  a  healthy  stock.  A  collection 
I  saw  last  year  was  composed  of  large  plants,  which  the  year  previous 
had  been  badly  affected,  but  which,  by  the  removal  of  infected  foliage 
and  keeping  only  healthy  shoots  on  the  plants,  had  recovered,  and  were 
in  such  vigour  as  to  produce  splendid  blooms  later  in  the  season.  In 
Scotland  we  find  that  “Malmaisons”  cultivated  entirely  under  glass 
appreciate  a  little  shade  from  sun.  With  me  aphis  is  more  troublesome 
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than  any  other  pest.  Tobacco  powder  is  chiefly  employed  to  destroy 
these,  and  the  only  time  the  plants  are  syring^  is  when  the  powder 
requires  to  be  washed  off  the  foliage  and  buds.  For  any  other  reason 
than  that  I  should  hesitate  to  apply  water  to  the  foliage. 

With  respect  to  border  Carnations,  good  cultivation  plays  a  chief 
part  in  keeping  plants  in  health.  One  of  the  most  important  points  to 
be  observed,  at  least  in  the  North,  is  to  layer  as  early  in  the  season  as 
shoots  can  be  had  in  condition.  When  the  layers  are  well  rooted  let 
them  be  planted  in  the  beds  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  and  in 
comparison  with  those  layered  late  in  the  season,  wintered  in  frames, 
and  planted  out  in  spring,  they  will  be  much  stronger  and  more 
healthy.  When  leaf  disease  appears,  remove  every  portion  of  affected 
foliage,  and  if  the  plants  are  treated  fairly  well  they  will  grow  out  of 
it,  at  least  in  most  cases. 

Some  varieties  have  gained  an  unhappy  notoriety  on  account  of 
special  diseases  which  render  it  difiScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep 
them  in  life.  Of  such  is  the  old  Crimson  Clove,  the  foliage  of  which 
becomes  so  badly  spotted  with  a  blackish  appearance  that  it  is  not 
possible  in  some  gardens  to  grow  this  esteemed  variety  at  all.  Many 
other  kinds  are  more  or  less  affected  with  the  same  disease,  but  none  to 
the  same  extent  as  this.  Yellow  grounds  are  troubled  with  a  leaf 
affection  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  brownish-yellow  rust.  This 
particular  form  is  quite  common,  but  generally  does  no  great  harm.  In 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  however,  I  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  plants  to  grow.  Last  autumn  I  was  favoured  with  healthy 
plants  from  nurseries  100  miles  apart.  Here  they  met  a  common  enemy 
which  has  already  destroyed  40  per  cent,  of  the  plants.  That  most 
beautiful  yellow  ground,  R.  H.  Elliott,  is  almost,  if  not  quite  extinct, 
through  this  cause.  I  am  experimenting  with  soil  of  a  lighter  and  of  a 
more  open  nature  for  yellow  grounds,  and  I  imagine  I  see  more  hope  for 
their  future.  In  any  case,  whoever  has  disease  on  plants  cannot  err  in 
removing  the  parts  affected  to  layer  early  for  plants  for  another  year, 
and  to  beware  above  all  things  of  coddling  the  plants  in  damp  or  close 
frames.— R.  P.  Brotherston. 


AMERICAN  APPLE  EXPORTS. 

The  Apple  export  trade  from  America  to  England  is  by  no  means  a 
new  business,  for  as  long  as  fifty  years  ago  consignments  of  a  hundred 
barrels  and  upwards  were  sent  forward  in  sailing  vessels,  that  took  from 
four  to  eight  weeks  to  make  the  voyage.  Ten  years  later  slow  steam¬ 
ships  landed  the  fruit  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  days,  though  not 
always  in  sound  condition.  Until  1870,  500  barrels  of  Apples  were 
considered  a  large  shipment,  but  since  1875,  with  swifter  steamers,  the 
business  has  greatly  increased,  and  is  now  a  regular  department  of  the 
fruit  trade,  in  which  some  fifteen  firms  in  New  York  are  engaged,  besides 
half  a  dozen  shipping  brokers,  who  see  to  arranging  for  space  on  the 
steamers  and  attend  to  other  details  of  transportation.  In  1880-81,  a 
season  of  good  crops,  the  enormous  quantity  of  1,159,380  barrels  went  to 
Europe  from  United  States  ports  alone.  The  carefully  compiled  reports 
of  Mr.  Mahlon  Terhune,  for  the  years  since  1880,  show  great  variation  in 
the  quantity  of  yearly  shipments,  the  result  of  abundant  or  short  crops. 
For  example,  in  1892-93  more  than  650,000  barrels  were  shipped  from 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Portland  ;  of  these  Apples  almost  250,000 
barrels,  or  nearly  38  per  cent.,  were  grown  in  Canada.  The  shipments 
made  direct  from  the  Canadian  ports,  Montreal  and  Halifax,  amounted 
to  nearly  546,000  barrels. 

The  Apple  export  season  dates  from  August  to  May,  and  from 
advance  sheets  of  Mr.  Terhune’s  statistics  of  shipments  for  1893-94  it 
appears  that  the  minimum  quantity  of  less  than  70,000  barrels  went 
out  from  the  United  States  this  season,  and  but  86,000  barrels  from 
Canadian  ports.  These  figures  indicate,  with  the  single  exception  of 
1883-84,  the  dullest  Apple  trade  in  twenty-five  years.  Reasons  for  this 
unusual  export  market  are  found  in  a  short  crop,  made  still  smaller  by 
the  heavy  storms  of  last  autumn,  large  importations  to  England  from 
other  countries,  and  the  prevailing  hard  times.  These  exports,  although 
comparatively  small,  were  large  enough  to  diminish  appreciably  the 
stock  already  insufficient  for  home  use,  so  that  prices  have  ruled 
unusually  high  in  this  market. 

The  first  Apples  are  shipped  about  August  1st,  Keswick  Codlins 
from  New  Jersey  being  the  earliest  export  of  last  year.  The  Orange 
Pippin,  a  better  fruit,  follows  closely,  but  the  export  of  these  tender 
summer  Apples  is  always  attended  with  risks,  and  as  they  are  needed 
at  home  shipments  are  likely  to  continue  small.  During  the  year  almost 
every  variety  of  American  Apple  is  exported,  and  Fameuse  and  other 
delicate  Apples  stand  the  journey  well.  Red  Astrachan  being  one  of  the 
few  kinds  which  rarely  arrives  at  the  destination  in  good  condition. 
Red-skinned  Apples  are  preferred  in  England  by  the  masses,  and  the 
attractive  King  Apple  is  in  especial  request  early  in  the  autumn.  But 
there  are  not  enough  of  these,  and  in  recent  years  Greenings,  which 
come  into  market  about  the  same  time,  have  gained  a  place  in  spite 
of  their  inferior  colour. 

But  the  great  export  Apple  is  the  Newtown  Pippin,  the  first  American 
Apple  shipped  to  England.  Coming  originally  from  orchards  in  New¬ 
town,  Long  Island,  the  best  of  these  Apples  are  now  grown  in  the 
mountain  districts  of  Virginia,  where  they  are  locally  known  as 
Albemarle  Pippins.  Here  the  fruit  matures  early,  and  is  ready  for 
shipment  by  tUe  10th  of  November.  These  Pippins,  grown  on  Long 
Island  and  in  the  Hudson  River  district  east  of  that  river,  mature  later, 
and  are  not  fully  ripened  and  well-coloured  before  January.  On  this 
side  of  the  continent  Newtown  Pippins  are  grown  only  in  the  sections 


indicated.  But  the  northern  orchards  are  dying  out,  and  efforts  at 
propagation  are  not  successful,  and  the  fate  of  the  Spitzenberg  twenty 
years  ago  threatens  this  fruit.  Westchester  County,  formerly  a  great 
centre  for  these  Apples,  now  produces  small  scaly  fruit,  and  it  seems  to 
be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  when  there  will  be  none  of  these  Apples 
grown  in  the  north.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  if  the  trees 
were  not  started  from  root-grafts,  but  were  grafted  high  up  on  some 
vigorous  seedlings,  they  might  once  more  succeed  where  they  are  now 
failing.  In  the  Virginia  district  the  fruit  grows  large  and  of  excellent 
quality. 

In  New  York  State  three  heavy  storms  last  autumn  cut  prospective 
orchard  harvests  of  1500  to  2000  barrels  down  to  a  few  hundred  barrels, 
but  in  Virginia  the  damage  was  slight  and  the  crop  was  large,  and  of 
the  good  quality  which  attends  a  full-bearing  season.  Quite  as  many 
Newtown  Pippins  went  abroad,  all  Virginia  fruit,  as  in  other  recent 
years,  and  at  paying  rates,  prices  in  England  ranging  from  25s.  to  40s. 
a  barrel  for  No.  1  fruit.  They  are  largely  used  for  table  decoration 
there,  and  their  rich  flavour  commends  them  highly,  while  they  have 
also  the  crisp  and  sour  qualities  demanded  in  the  English  market. 
Their  firm  flesh  and  tough  skin  especially  adapt  them  for  packing  and 
shipment,  whereas  many  kinds,  such  as  the  Northern  Spy,  are  easily 
bruised  and  discoloured.  The  Newtown  Pippin  is  much  better  known 
in  England  than  it  is  in  New  York,  since  nearly  the  entire  crop  is 
exported.  Christmas  presents  of  these  Apples  have  long  been  fashion¬ 
able,  and  banking  firms  in  New  York  send  abroad  sometimes  as  many  as 
fifty  barrels  to  their  business  friends. — M.B.  C.  (“  Garden  and  Forest  ”). 


ST.  MARY’S,  TALLAGHT,  CO.  DUBLIN. 

GreA-T  is  the  power  of  the  Press,  keeping  us  figuratively  in  touch 
with  fellow  workers,  and  on  occasions  literally  bringing  us  in  contact 
with  them  also.  Through  the  medium  of  these  pages  I  lately  had  a 
flying  visit  from  a  gentleman  whose  conversation  soon  revealed  that 
fellow  feeling  which  draws  man  to  man.  Later  still  the  return  visit  to 
him,  whilst  affording  me  pleasure,  prompts  the  giving  of  these  few  notes 
on  an  historical  place  and  its  gardens. 

The  day  was  fixed  and  proved  propitious  when  we  two  (another  of 
the  craft)  set  forth  along  the  country  roads  en  route  for  Tallaght. 
Many  acres  of  Furze  in  bloom  give  a  golden  glow  to  the  hill  sides,  and 
our  method  of  travelling  gives  ample  time  for  observation.  My  friend 
lures  me,  in  passing  his  grounds,  to  look  in,  and  I  do  not  regret  it.  The 
herbaceous  borders  are  a  feast  of  flowers  in  great  variety.  Parrot  Tulips 
in  gorgeous  plumage  hover  over  lesser  things  and  flutter  their  wings  in 
the  warm  sunshine.  We  probe  for  the  name  of  a  very  beautiful 
Aubrietia  and  find  it  is  Leicbtlini,  but  we  must  leave  this  galaxy  of 
beauty,  for  the  main  object  is  yet  before  us. 

So' on  for  the  steam  tram,  which  gained  lands  us  at  the  Priory  gates 
of  the  Dominicans  at  Tallaght,  and  this  is  our  rendezvous.  On  entering, 
rich  music  pealing  from  the  church,  with  the  villagers  assembling  at  the 
doors,  gives  rise  to  the  thought  as  to  whether  the  visit  is  opportune,  but 
a  warm  welcome  from  the  lay  brother  (my  gardening  visitor),  now  clad 
in  the  picturesque  robes  of  his  order,  dispels  all  doubt.  A  procession 
is  being  formed  which  we  follow  to  the  long  green  glade  down  which 
it  passes,  resting  here  till  Brother  J.  is  at  liberty,  in  the  peaceful 
solemnity  of  this  sylvan  retreat,  shut  in  from  the  turmoil  of  the  busy 
world  without.  The  return  of  the  procession  down  the  long  vista  of 
greenery,  with  the  rich  tenor  voices  of  the  Dominicans  chanting, 
brings  a  sense  of  repose,  and  obliterates  the  intervening  centuries, 
when  the  same  grounds  witnessed  many  a  similar  scene,  for  from  the 
seventh  century  this  has  been  occupied  as  it  is  now  by  a  religious 
community. 

From  a  gardening  point  of  view  the  site  has  been  happily  chosen  ; 
that  is,  if  the  secret  of  success  lays  in  the  soil.  Fruit  trees,  Roses, 
bulbs  are  of  clean  growth  and  exceptional  vigour.  Hitherto  observa¬ 
tion  has  led  to  the  thought  that  Ireland  is  not  an  Apple  country,  but 
the  hundreds  of  healthy  young  trees  here  seen  goes  far  to  disabuse  my 
mind  of  that  idea.  A  long  walk  arrayed  on  each  side  with  pillars  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  induces  me  to  ask  how  many  there  are,  but  the 
courteous  guide  does  not  know,  and  there  are  more  than  I  care  to  count ; 
they  are  bristling  with  buds  amidst  the  bronzy  vigorous  foliage.  Yet  it 
is  a  Rose  which  adapts  itself  to  any  locality,  hence  does  not  yield  the 
surprise  that  other  things  noted  here  do. 

That  remarkable  vigour  noticed  leads  to  the  question,  “  Is  the  soil 
fresh  to  its  business  1  ”  “No,  it  has  been  a  garden  for  a  thousand  years,’’ 
though  the  old  order  of  things  has  given  place  to  the  new.  This  fine 
row  of  Narcissus  Sir  Watkin  is  presumably  of  the  latter  ;  yet  who  can 
tell  1  I  had  it  from  an  authority  on  the  genus  that  we  are  indebted  to 
the  religious  communities  who  centuries  ago  brought  with  them  bits  of 
home  from  sunnier  climes,  in  the  form  of  roots  ;  consequently  distinct 
varieties  of  Daffodils  have  been  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  ruined 
abbeys  and  monasteries.  Any  way,  they  are  now  very  much  at  home 
though  but  recently  purchased.  Just  a  of  covetousness  crosses 

one’s  mind  as  we  look  on  the  long  line  of  broad  sturdy  foliage  yet 
here  of  all  places  that  might  have  been  left  outside  the  gates  “  as  one 
leaves  their  slippers  in  Persia.” 

For  inquisitiveness  an  apology  is  made,  but  not  needed,  so  the 
questioning  goes  on  apace.  Brother  J.  is  a  born  gardener,  though  he 
disclaims  all  knowledge  of  the  art  till  within  the  last  eight  years! 
But  “  Tempus  fugit.”  A  bed  of  Anemone  coronaria  “  The  Bride  ” 
strikes  one  by  the  purity  of  that  white  seldom  met  with  in  the  mixed 
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Btraine.  A  span-roofed  house  is  planted  out  with  Callas,  and  the 
experiment  is  to  be  tried  of  resting  them  in  these  quarters  for  an  early 
start.  Other  houses  of  Spiraea,  Liliam  Harris!,  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers 
savour  of  the  smartness  of  market  growers,  but  much  that  we  see  is  that 
way  intended.  A  long  border  of  Lettuce  under  an  ancient  Plum  wall 
is  all  but  cleared  at  remunerative  prices.  Outside  the  garden  is  a 
series  of  earthworks,  parallel  mounds  about  15  feet  long,  4  feet  high, 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  wall ;  Brother  J.  throws  off  a  mat  and 
dives  among  the  straw  covering.  What !  Mushrooms  ?  yss,  thirty-nine 
such  beds,  but  the  grower  will  not  take  any  compliments,  merely  says 
“  I  was  in  Chester  twelve  months  ago,  and  they  gave  me  Wright’s 
Book  on  Mushroom  Culture.”  Right  well  has  he  profited  by  it.  Made 
a  start  last  year  and  sold  £35  worth. 

We  hardly  realise  the  antiquity  of  this  place  till  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  venerable  Walnut,  “  St.  Maelruen’s  tree,”  which  tradition  says 
was  planted  by  the  Saint,  who  died  here,  A.D.  787.  Split  by  the  great 
storm  on  January  6th,  1839,  the  trunk  and  its  limbs  were  spread  out  to 
the  ground,  from  which  the  tops  have  again  ascended  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  covering  an  enormous  area  of  ground.  During  the  Crimean 
war  an  offer  from  Government  was  made  to  purchase  it  for  gun  stocks, 
but  it  is  still  peacefully  shooting  here  on  this  spring  day.  Long  may 
it  do  so  I  Entering  the  lofty  building  we  are  ushered  into  a  spacious 
reception  room,  where  kind  thought  provides  the  cup  that  cheers  and  is 
welcome  to  us  interviewers.  After  admiring  the  fine  paintings  in  this 
room  we  made  for  home  as  the  deep  tones  of  a  bell  calls  Brother  J. 
to  other  duties. — E.  K.,  Dullin, 


ON  THE  ANALYTICAL  DETERMINATION  of  PROBABLY 
AVAILABLE  “MINERAL”  PLANT  FOOD  IN  SOILS. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  (reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  vol.  Ixv.,  March,  1894)  by  Bernard  Dyer,  D.Sc, 
[Lond.].  Professor  Dyer  makes  the  somewhat  startling  announcement 
at  the  commencement  of  his  very  scientific  researches  or  record  thereof, 
that  “  The  chemical  analysis  of  soils,  which  in  the  early  days  of  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry  was  looked  upon  as  likely  to  be  of  very  great  practical 
use  in  agriculture,  was  soon  found  to  be,  as  ordinarily  practised,  of  very 
limited  value.  Determinations  in  the  soil  of  the  total  quantities  of  the 
more  important  mineral  elements  of  plant  food  have  been  long  recognised 
as  affording  useful  information  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  even  in 
these  exceptional  cases  the  results  obtained  have  rather  afforded 
probable  indications  than  absolute  information.” 

After  this  one  naturally  asks.  What  is  the  value  of  an  analysis  of  the 
soil  to  an  ordinary  cultivator  ?  Surely  if  the  analysis  shows  the  soil 
contains  much  less  phosphoric  acid  than  is  contained  in  average  soils  it 
needs  phosphatic  manure,  or  if  a  soil  is  much  poorer  in  potash  than 
average  soils  it  needs  potassic  manure.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  soil 
contains  large  proportions  of  phosphoric  acid  or  of  potash  applications 
to  such  soil  of  phosphates  or  of  potash  would  be  superfluous.  “  But,” 
Dr.  Dyer  says,  “  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  a  soil  analysis,  as  usually 
carried  out,  leaves  us  really  in  the  dark  except  as  to  broad  (and 
admittedly  valuable)  general  facts,  as  richness  or  poverty  in  lime,  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  sand  or  clay,  or  peat,  &c.” 

This  decrepitude  is  explained  in  the  fact  that  an  ordinarily 
made  analysis  “  shows  the  total  per-centage  of  its  constituents,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  per-centage  dissolved  by  strong  mineral  acids,  without 
reference  to  the  fact  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  this  total  may  be 
available  for  plant  use.” 

The  pamphlet  proceeds  to  state  at  length,  and  in  a  number  of  tables 
from  a  number  of  sources,  why  such  things  should  be  and  are,  also  how 
to  determine  the  available  resources  of  soils  in  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  by  new  and  better  methods.  The  agent  used  was  citric  acid 
solution,  and  the  per-centages  of  solvency  are  in  ratio  to  that  of  the 
acid  employed.  The  idea  of  using  citric  acid  is  based  on  the  circum¬ 
stance  “  that  the  chief  solvent  agent  for  soil  ‘  minerals  ’  is  the  root  sap 
of  the  plant,”  and  it  is  shown  “  plants  help  themselves  to  a  part  of  their 
mineral  food  by  means  of  the  solvent  action  of  their  acid  root  sap  on 
the  particles  of  soil  with  which  the  rootlets  come  into  contact.” 
Reference  is  made  to  Sachs  and  Philip  Miller  (gardener  to  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  in  1733)  as  classical  and  practical  observers  of  the 
acidity  of  root  sap. 

Then  follows  tabulated  statements  of  100  root-acidity  determinations, 
the  plants  being  taken  from  twenty  different  natural  orders,  in  terms  of 
hydrogen  and  terms  of  crystallised  citric  acid.  The  table  is  very 
interesting,  and  shows  that  “  fine  roots,”  in  all  cases,  have  more  sap 
acidity  than  “  thick  roots.”  This  inculcates  the  importance  of  active 
feeders — abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  which  are  accelerated  by  surface 
dressings.  The  tables  also  show  the  difference  in  the  capability  of  plants 
to  help  themselves  to  the  minerals,  and  thus  supply  themselves  with 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris)  has 
acidity,  per  cent.,  in  roots  (in  moist  state)  equal  to  0'81  ;  Celery,  0-93  ; 
Forget-me-not,  0  81,  which  is  suggestive,  as  they  are  moisture-loving 
plants,  of  their  deriving  the  acidity  directly  from  the  soil.  Thrift  has 
1-61  per  cent,  of  acidity  in  its  root  sap  ;  Evening  Primrose,  1  54  ;  Straw¬ 
berry,  1'53  ;  Geum,  3  69  ;  Alyssum,  TOO;  White  Clover,  1  00  ;  therefore 
root-sap  acidity  cannot  possibly  be  derived  from  the  soil,  but  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  plants  for  the  express  purpose  of  dissolving:  minerals  and 
supplying  themselves  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The  pamphlet 
also  treats  of  agricultural  soils,  both|manured  and  unmanured,  and  with 
different  manures,  showing  the  available,  the  amounts  of  phosphoric 


acid  and  potash  as  ascertained  by  treatment  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
of  citric  acid. 

The  availability  or  otherwise  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  soils 
as  food  for  plants  is  really  the  grand  secret  to  unravel,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  manure  economically,  and  at  the  same  derive  the  most  value  from  the 
applications  of  phosphates  and  potassic  manures.  This  appears  to  be 
clearly  determinable  by  the  citric  acid  solution  test— the  method  of 
Tolleus  and  Stutzer,  and  so  ably  experimented  on  and  exemplified  by 
Dr.  Dyer,  who  says  in  conclusion,  “A  1  per  cent,  citric  acid  solution 
appears  then  to  give  indications  fairly  bearing  out  the  manurial  pro¬ 
perties  of  phosphatic  materials  as  recognised  by  experience  in  the  field  ; 
it  approximates  fairly  well  to  the  average  strength  of  the  natural 
solvent  (root-sap)  used  by  the  plant  itself  ;  and,  tested  by  the  result  it 
gives  on  soils  of  known  history  and  condition,  it  appears  likely  to  afford 
a  not  unreliable  means  of  gauging,  as  regards  the  available  mineral 
constituents,  the  probable  fertility  of  the  soil  itself.” 

Such  result  means  the  saving  of  millions  of  money,  for  it  must  be 
conceded  that  manure  is  strewed  on  land  in  many  cases  for  no  well 
ascertained  reason,  and  in  most,  for  a  very  problematical  object.— 
G.  Abbet. 


UMBERSLADE  HALL. 

On  a  hot  day  last  autumn  three  Warwickshire  gardeners  had  by 
common  consent  made  bold  to  leave  the  crisp  fast  falling  leaves, 
browned  lawns,  and  even  the  engrossing  Chrysanthemums  of  their  own 
locality,  to  see  how  things  fared  with  a  brother  gardener  of  the  county, 
from  whom  a  hearty  invitation  to  “come  and  see”  had  been  recently 
repeated.  A  short  ride  by  rail  brought  us  to  Knowle  station,  which  is 
situate  about  midway  between  Birmingham  and  Warwick.  Here  we 
found  a  conveyance  to  take  us  to  Umberslade,  the  residence  of  G.  F. 
Muntz,  Esq.,  which  is  four  miles  distant  from  Knowle  station.  We 
started  on  our  pleasant  drive  through  a  country  not  remarkable  for  bold 
rugged  hills  or  extensive  landscapes,  but  incomparably  pretty  in  the 
graceful  flowing  outline  of  its  undulating  surface,  which  was  marred  only 
by  the  grey  brown  colour  of  the  pasture,  at  a  time  when  they  should 
have  formed  a  verdant  setting  for  the  fast-changing  tints  among  the 
trees. 

As  we  approached  the  main  entrance  a  fine  view  was  obtained  of  the 
many  stately  specimens  of  Wellingtonia  gigantea  which  the  soil  at 
Umberslade  evidently  suits.  The  trees  are  planted  on  each  side  of  the 
carriage  drive  at  great  distances  apart ;  they  vary  in  height  from  40 
to  60  feet,  and  being  perfect  in  outline  from  base  to  summit,  add  a 
feature  to  the  surroundings  which  will  continue  to  increase  in  promi¬ 
nence  as  growth  proceeds,  till  in  time  they  will  form  a  conspicuous 
landmark  for  miles  around.  Each  tree  is  surrounded  by  a  substantial 
fence,  and  there  are  plenty  of  evidences  to  show  they  were  well  planted 
and  have  been  well  cared  for  since,  the  result  being  that  few  places  can 
boast  of  so  many  fine  specimens,  of  which  their  owner  may  be  justly 
proud. 

Following  a  fine  belt  of  trees  which  skirts  the  park  on  one  side  we 
came  to  the  gardener’s  cottage,  in  front  of  which  a  plot  of  really  green 
lawn  came  as  a  welcome  surprise  after  seeing  the  browned  pastures 
around,  and  helped  to  show  up  to  advantage  the  brightly  coloured  flowers 
in  the  window  boxes  and  nooks  near  by.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  T. 
Pritchard  we  proceeded  at  once  to  the  kitchen  garden,  which  is  one 
having  advantages  many  may  have  wished  for  during  a  summer 
like  the  past.  It  is  oblong  in  shape,  running  almost  due  north 
and  south,  with  a  walk  edged  with  a  neat  grass  verge  going 
from  each  end  to  a  large  sunk  circular  tank  in  the  centre  ; 
side  walks,  which  cut  the  ground  up  into  convenient  quarters, 
also  converge  to  the  same  point.  The  great  feature  of  this  garden 
is  that  it  slopes  regularly  from  each  end  to  the  central  tank  and 
the  walks  which  run  on  cither  side  of  it.  Both  north  and  south  aspect 
are  thus  obtained,  the  benefit  of  which  all  practical  gardeners  will  at 
once  perceive.  During  the  past  season  this  advantage  was  more 
pronounced  than  usual.  Many  crops,  which  were  obviously  suffering 
greatly  through  drought  on  the  southern  slope,  were  on  the  opposite 
one  in  a  much  more  flourishing  condition.  A  notable  illustration  of 
this  disparity  was  afforded  by  a  bed  of  Cauliflowers  ;  on  that  portion  of  it 
which  received  the  full  glare  of  the  midday  sun  the  plants  lacked 
that  sturdiness  and  vigour  which,  during  ordinary  seasons,  they  possess. 
The  leaves  were,  moreover,  too  blue  in  colour  to  be  satisfactory.  From 
the  very  point  that  the  bed  commenced  to  ascend  the  northern  slope  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  vigour  and  colour  of  the  leaves  was 
apparent,  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  slope  the  plants  were  in  better 
condition  than  any  I  have  noticed  last  season.  Fine  heads  of  Early 
Warwick  Cabbage  were  also  ready  for  cutting  in  an  adjoining  quarter. 
Standard  Apple  trees  were  carrying  very  heavy  crops  of  well-coloured 
fruit.  Pears  on  walls  and  pyramids  being  also  plentiful.  One  branch  of 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  grafted  on  an  old  strong  growing  variety  was 
especially  satisfactory.  Mr.  Pritchard  is  a  great  believer  in  adopting 
that  practice  with  this  favourite  variety.  Pears  grown  as  oblique 
cordons  find  much  favour  here.  Grown  on  this  system  I  saw  in  the 
fruit  room  fruits  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  weighing  1^  lb.,  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme  gathered  some  time  previously  being  almost  as  heavy. 

Fruit  and  Plant  Houses. 

The  glass  houses  are  arranged  at  each  end  of  the  kitchen  garden. 
Direct  communication  is  obtained  between  them  by  means  of  the 
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central  walk  already  referred  to,  from  each  end  of  which  the  view 
©"btained  of  the  garden  and  opposite  houses  is  extremely  good.  A  small 
hip-roofed  house  which  we  first  entered  contained  Tomatoes,  which  were 
growing  from  the  bed  at  the  back  to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  Golden  Queen  are  the  two  favourite  varieties  here,  where 
they  bear  heavy  and  continuous  crops  of  very  large  fruits.  The  front 
stage  of  this  house  was  filled  with  Begonias  of  a  superior  strain,  the 
flowers  being  large,  of  fine  form,  and  extremely  varied  and  beautiful 
in  colour.  A  few  fine  varieties  of  those  old  and  much-neglected  Tydseas 
were  floweiing  freely  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  although  placed  in 
juxtaposition  to  gorgeous  Begonias  of  modern  times,  still  appeared  quite 
worthy  of  being  cultivated  in  our  best  gardens. 

A  glance  at  the  vineries  showed  that  the  cultivation  of  Gros 
Colman  is  well  understood  here,  for  notwithstanding  heavy  crops 
many  of  the  bunches  were  perfectly  coloured.  No  fault  is  found  of 
the  quality  of  this  variety  here ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  especially  liked, 
and  other  sorts  are  being  cut  out  to  make  room  for  Gros  Colman. 
I  invariably  find  that  wherever  it  is  well  coloured  the  flavour  is  never 
inferior. 

We  next  entered  the  substantial  orchard  house  of  modern  construction 
Here  the  back  wall  is  covered  with  trees  trained  to  a  wire  trellis,  and 
others  are  just  covering  a  curved  trellis  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  a 
walk  running  between  the  front  of  this  and  the  front  of  the  house.  I 
have  frequently  advocated  the  training  of  both  Vines  and  Peach  trees 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  glass  than  is  usually  practised,  and  was 
glad  to  see  the  plan  adopted  with  such  success  here.  The  trees  on  the 
circular  trellis  were  at  least  3  feet  from  the  glass  at  the  nearest  point. 
Under  such  conditions  the  foliage  is  more  easily  kept  healthy  and  free 
from  insects,  so  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained.  Tomatoes  were 
also  growing  in  this  house  wherever  room  could  be  found  for  them 
without  interfering  with  the  Peach  trees.  The  varieties  were  those 
previously  enumerated,  and  many  of  the  fruits  were  of  extraordinary 
size. 

Two  light  span-roofed  houses  near  by  have  previously  been  devoted 
to  Pine  growing.  This  is,  however,  being  gradually  given  up,  not 
because  they  are  not  well  grown,  for  healthier  “Queens”  than 
than  those  which  are  to  be  the  last  at  Umberslade  I  have  never  seen. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  many  fine  Pines  exhibited  from  there  will,  I 
am  sure,  quite  understand  this.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  houses 
may  be  turned  to  better  account  for  growing  Melons,  DracEenas,  and 
Crotons. 

We  then  passed  down  the  central  walk  to  the  other  end  of  the  garden, 
where  the  large  conservatory  is  situated.  This  is  fitted  with  a  patent 
system  of  glazing,  happily  now  obsolete,  but  it  is  a  source  of  constant 
regret  at  Umberslade  that  it  should  ever  have  been  invented.  The 
roof  is  heavy,  dark,  and  improperly  ventilated  as  well,  and  the  structure 
only  adapted  for  growing  such  as  Palms,  Camellias,  Acacias,  and 
similar  plants.  The  house  is,  however,  made  to  look  attractive  with  a 
variety  of  plants,  some  of  which  thrive  better  than  one  would  expect 
them  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  Gloriosa  superba,  with  many 
expanded  flowers,  was  exceedingly  effective.  Dipladenia  boliviensis 
is  found  to  thrive  well  also,  and  flower  freely  throughout  the  summer. 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  trained  up  the  roof  of  the  central  division,  was 
also  satisfactory.  This  conservatory  is  in  three  divisions,  the  lofty 
central  part  having  two  side  wings.  In  the  cooler  one  of  them  good 
plants  of  Lapageria  alba  and  rosea  are  trained  to  the  roof.  Camellias, 
Oleanders,  Acacias,  and  other  plants  occupying  the  central  stage,  and 
■Geraniums  and  Begonias  the  side  ones.  Just  outside  this  house  are  several 
splendid  globular  specimens  of  Portugal  Laurels,  perfect  in  shape  and 
the  picture  of  health. 

The  Floweb  Gaedejt. 

From  this  point  we  passed  through  a  winding  shrubbery  walk  to  the 
flower  garden.  This  has  been  remodelled  and  considerably  enlarged 
during  the  eighteen  years  Mr.  Pritchard  has  been  at  Umberslade.  The 
walks  are  well  laid  out,  having  graceful  flowing  curves,  which  avoid 
formality  on  the  one  hand  and  unnecessary  bends  on  the  other.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  outer  walk  we  came  to  fine  belts  and  clumps  of  ornamental 
shrubs,  edged  with  a  grassy  bank,  which  slopes  to  the  walk,  and  is 
terminated  by  a  rustic  summer  house.  A  little  further  on  a  large  oval¬ 
shaped  bed  elicits  pronounced  expressions  of  admiration.  Although 
extremely  simple  in  its  arrangement,  the  effect  produced  was  both  novel 
and  striking  in  the  highest  degree.  Lines  of  Calceolaria  floribunda 
and  Ageratum  Lady  Jane  were  planted  alternately  throughout  the  bed, 
which  was  edged  with  Dactylis  glomerata  variegata.  Those  on  the  look 
out  for  beautiful  combinations  of  colour  for  this  year’s  bedding  will  do 
well  to  note  this  arrangement.  Still  further  on  to  the  right  of  us  the 
cool  waters  of  a  beautiful  lake  sparkle  like  diamonds  when  the  sunbeams 
catch  them  between  the  bordering  trees.  A  large  winding  bed  near  by 
was  planted  in  the  centre  with  Petunias,  a  broad  band  of  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi  coming  next,  followed  by  outer  lines  of  Indian  Yellow  and 
Manglesi  Pelargoniums,  Bicinus  Gibsoni  being  used  as  dot  plants.  The 
tasteful  blending  of  colours  and  informal  surface  thus  produced  combine 
to  render  the  effect  both  unique  and  beautiful. 

Crossing  the  lawn  we  came  in  sight  of  the  principal  group  of  beds, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  terrace  walk  which  runs  round  this  side  of  the 
mansion.  A  glance  at  these  was  enough  to  show  that  we  were  viewing  the 
work  of  one  who  is  an  adept  in  the  art  of  flower  gardening.  Each  bed 
seemed  perfect  in  its  colour,  arrangement,  growth,  and  high  keeping 
and  by  a  judicious  use  of  such  bold  and  graceful  foliaged  plants  as 
nicinus  GibsoQi,  Meliantbus  major,  and  Eulalia  japonica  zebrina,  the 


surface  is  well  broken,  and  bright  colours  sufficiently  subdued.  Amy 
Hogg  Pelargonium,  with  a  broad  edging  of  Golden  Harry  Hieover, 
amaranth,  edged  with  Countess  of  Hopetown  Viola,  and  Henry  Jacoby, 
also  provided  with  a  suitable  edging,  supply  bright  and  telling  colours. 
Another  large  winding  bed,  with  rounded  ends  and  a  circular  centre, 
planted  with  Begonias,  Coleus,  and  Fuchsias,  with  Countess  of  Hope- 
town  Viola  as  an  edging,  looked  wonderfully  well.  Smaller  beds  of 
Madame  Crousse  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  with  a  bold  leaved  central 
plant  (Melianthus  major)  gave  just  the  shade  of  colour  wanted. 

Some  carpet  beds  made  it  apparent  that  Mr.  Pritchard,  who 
was  one  of  the  flower  garden  foremen  at  the  Crystal  Palace  when  Mr. 
Thompson  won  such  widespread  fame  for  the  carpet  beds  there,  has 
turned  the  valuable  experience  gained  in  those  days  to  good  account  at 
Umberslade,  for  the  whole  set  of  beds  under  notice  were  designed,  planted, 
and  kept  in  the  best  style.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  Spergula  aurea  where  used  for  Ailing  in  panels,  and  surrounded 
by  Alternantheras  or  Herniaria.  Passing  from  the  flower  garden  we 
reached  the  park,  near  the  main  entrance  to  the  mansion,  and  admired  the 
stately  colonnade  and  undulating  ground  in  front.  At  the  base  of 
s'oping  ground  another  long  stretch  of  water  is  seen,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  which  several  splendid  specimens  of  Picea  nobilis  glauca  have 
evidently  found  a  congenial  home. 

In  addition  to  the  charge  of  the  gardens  Mr.  Pritchard  is  also 
forester  and  estate  manager.  That  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place 
may  be  clearly  seen  by  the  good  work  be  is  doing  on  all  sides.  His  task  is 
rendered  all  the  more  interesting  to  him  on  account  of  the  good  under¬ 
standing  which  exists  between  employer  and  employed.  The  inventive 
genius  of  the  owner  of  Umberslade  is  seen  in  all  directions.  Garden  seats 
are  made  with  a  spring  back,  which  closes  over  the  seat  when  not  in  use, 
thus  keeping  it  always  dry  and  clean.  Fences  are  made  of  a  combination 
of  wood  and  iron,  so  arranged  that  no  part  of  the  wood  is  beneath  the 
ground.  Waggons,  carts,  and  other  appliances  in  use  on  the  estate  are 
made  in  the  home  workshops  after  Mr.  Muntz’s  own  plans.  The  whole 
place  has  an  air  of  busy  industry  about  it,  as  welt  it  may,  for  both 
machinery  and  labour  are  freely  employed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
fitting  and  building  on  the  estate  can  be  done  by  the  home  workmen. 
In  this  way  a  thriving  colony  is  established  in  a  purely  rural  district, 
and  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  which  unmistakeably  show  that 
happiness  and  contentment  are  by  no  means  strangers  to  the  inmates  of 
the  favoured  English  home. — H.  D. 


A  TRIP  TO  ANTWERP— WITH  REMINISCENCES. 

What!  not  done  yet?  No,  not  quite.  Belgium  is  not  a  large 
kingdom,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it.  Nor  is  Antwerp  a  large  city  as 
compared  with  London,  but  it  contains  much  to  interest  the  visitor.  If 
he  enjoys  the  antique,  he  can  have  it  in  the  conglomeration  of  gables  in 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  “  old  ”  city,  and  the  architectural  adornments 
of  graven  images  ;  while  if  he  desires  more  room,  with  modern  surround¬ 
ings,  he  may  find  it  in  the  broad  sweeping  boulevards  of  the  “  new.”  If 
he  is  of  a  maritime  disposition  he  may  revel  in  the  docks  and  get  mixed 
among  ships  of  all  sizes  and  from  all  nations  ;  if  of  an  ecclesiastical  turn 
of  mind  there  are  famous  churches  and  the  historic  cathedral,  with 
always  someone  ready  to  show  him  round  and  take  the  “  bit  o’  siller  ” 
that  may  be  offered  ;  if  the  tripper  is  artistic  in  his  tastes  there  is  the 
grand  picture  gallery  and  splendid  works  of  the  old  masters.  If  he 
should  feel  thirsty,  ample  provision  is  made  for  assuagement  everywhere. 
Should  he,  as  is  natural,  find  himself  in  the  Exposition  Internationale, 
he  will  have  the  choice  of  some  130  restaurants,  with  invitations  in 
various  languages,  to  satisfy  himself  therein ;  while  should  he  pass  over 
the  meat  and  under  the  portcullis,  guarded  by  gay  halberdiers,  as  he 
should,  and  may  for  10  centimes  (a  short  weight  penny)  into  “  Old 
Antwerp,”  he  can,  if  an  old  sign  speak  true,  a  fac-simile  of  one  in  1600 
and  something,  have  his  hunger  appeased  without  eating.  This  is  what 
it  says : — 

Pitje  Patjie  Poe,  Die  wat  drinken  koopt,  Kryght  wat  eeten  toe. 

It  is  presumably  meant  for  poetry,  but  does  not  seem  particularly 
euphonious,  especially  when  struggling  from  the  lips  of  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  Britisher.  Try  it.  The  old  patter,  it  may  be  assumed,  means 
something  of  this  sort :  “  He  who  drinks  in  this  shop  will  want  nothing 
to  eat.”  Perhaps  the  “  bock  ”  was  stronger  in  the  old  days  than  it  is 
now,  for  appetites  do  not  seem  to  fail  in  proximity  to  the  ancient 
hostelry  :  but  whether  the  present  time  beverage  be  strong  or  weak  it  is 
a  well  merited  compliment  to  the  city  to  say  that  we  never  see  the 
results  of  indiscreet  indulgences. 

Now  we  will  turn  to  gardening,  though  it  may  be  noted  that  when 
horticulturists  have  fulfilled  the  main  object  of  their  visit  to  a  con¬ 
tinental  flower  show  they  are  prone  to  leave  gardens  alone  as  much  as 
possible,  and  spend  what  little  time  they  have  in  observing  the 
“manners  and  customs”  of  the  people  around  them.  They  will 
probably  note  more  politeness — more  frequent  interchanges  of  habitual 
courtesies  than  prevail  at  home,  and  imperceptibly  fall  in  with  them  in 
a  more  or  less  graceful  (or  lumbering)  kind  of  way,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  brusque  John  Bull,  5  feet  high  and  6  feet  round,  can 
bow  with  exquisite  grace,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  rather  amusing  to  see  him 
tryirg.  The  journalist  who  is  a  reflector  of  human  proclivities  has  to 
leave  the  gardens  with  the  rest,  mix  with  the  crowd,  and  tell  the  story 
truly  (more  or  less)  or  he  nsay  as  well  remain  at  home ;  yet,  however 
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the  counter  attractions,  the  old  love  loill  sooner  or  later  assert 

itself. 

It  has  been  said,  libellously  no  doubt,  that  a  maxim  of  an  innately 
valorous  people  is  “  If  there  is  a  head  hit  it.”  With  more  truth  it  may 
be  said  in  respect  to  the  lovers  of  our  gentle  craft,  “  If  there  is  a  garden 
go  in  it.”  So  zealous  and  determined  are  some  votaries  that  they  can 
■scarcely  be  kept  out  if  there  is  a  garden  within  reach.  Some  enter 
from  curiosity,  some  for  pleasure,  some  for  information,  some  to  sell 
something,  some  to  beg,  some  to— we  will  say  fetch  something  that  they 
think  ought  to  be  in  another  place.  Let  us  hope  there  are  none  of  this 
latter  tribe  in  Belgium.  Our  friends  there  may,  perhaps,  not  understand 
it  without  an  example.  Here  it  is. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  certain  man  took  great  pride  in  his  garden — his 
front  garden  in  a  London  suburb.  His  aim  was  apparently  to  ”  cut 
out”  all  his  neighbours  in  floral  decoration.  He  obtained  beautifully 
flowered  specimens  of  Begonias,  Petunias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Mar¬ 
guerites,  plunging  the  pots  in  the  central  bed  and  side  borders. 
Passers-by  lingered  to  admire.  One  morning  a  cab  stopped.  It  had 
rubber  tyred  wheels  for  ease  and  quietness,  especially  quietness.  It  was 
very  early  in  the  morning— two  o’clock.  A  lady  and  gentleman 
alighted,  carefully  removed  the  cherished  plants,  and  drove  away  with 
them,  an  invalid  in  an  adjoining  house  whom  the  “silent”  cab  dis¬ 
turbed  watching  them  the  while  from  an  upper  window,  but  unable  to 
prevent  the  removal.  Those  plants  were  clearly  in  the  wrong  place 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  admirers  who  had  taken  so  much  trouble 
to,  as  they  thought,  put  them  right. 

Great  is  the  attractiveness  of  flowers,  and  many  the  wants  of  those 
who  love  them.  We  go  into  a  garden,  admire  something,  “want”  it, 
and  take  steps  to  obtain  it.  These  steps  are  of  a  diverse  order.  One 
person  will  make  up  his  mind  in  the  best  of  all  ways — ie.,  take  down 
the  names  of  plants  he  desires  to  have,  and  order  them  from  the  nur¬ 
series.  For  obvious  reasons  all  flower  lovers  cannot  do  this,  and  some 
who  can  appear  to  prefer  different  methods.  One  floral  diplomatis% 
when  he  sees  a  plant  he  would  particularly  like,  speaks  glowingly  not 
only  of  it,  but  of  something  he  has  at  home,  and  which  he  will  have 
pleasure  in  sending  to  the  visited  garden.  Possibly  it  may  be  already 
there  ;  but  that  does  not  matter  so  long  as  the  offer  results  in  the 
diplomat  taking  away  with  him  what  he  covets.  This  he  will  propagate, 
and  retain  for  similar  glorification  and  use  when  on  further  travels. 
Another  astute  negotiator  keeps  his  garden  stocked  with  the  cream  of 
the  collections  from  all  the  gardens  round  about  in  this  way.  He  tells 
his  man  when  any  gardener  from  So-and-so  calls  he  is  to  be  taken  into 
the  house,  and  the  butler  and  cook  will  know  how  to  treat  him  ;  then 
when  the  gardener  man  pays  his  return  visit,  as  he  cannot  be  similarly 
treated,  he  is  offered  as  compensation  anything  he  likes  from  the  garden, 
and  so  the  object  is  gained.  It  is  clever,  and  regarded  as  good  business, 
though  some  persons  are  wicked  enough  to  call  it  by  another  name. 

The  interchange  of  cuttings  and  plants  in  a  friendly  way  and  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  not  indulged  in  through  motives  of  cupidity,  is 
both  legitimate  and  desirable,  for  the  custom  adds  greatly  to  the 
pleasures  of  owners  of  gardens  innumerable.  Friendships  are  made  and 
sustained  through  and  by  the  agency  of  flowers.  They  form  links  in 
the  chain  of  sympathy  that  binds  together  men  and  women  of  kindled 
tastes,  and  may  live,  as  many  have  done  in  the  past,  and  will  in  the 
future,  to  be  cherished  as  souvenirs  of  distant  friends  or  as  memorials  of 
those  who  have  passed  away.  Moreover,  the  gift  of  a  few  plants  or 
cuttings  has  often  been  the  means  of  fanning  the  latent  love  for  flowers 
into  a  living  flame  that  must  he  kept  burning  by  fresh  acquisitions, 
obtained  no  matter  at  what  cost  within  the  means  at  disposal,  and 
occasionally,  perhaps,  outside  them.  Happy  are  those  who  have  the 
love,  also  both  the  means  and  the  will,  for  gratifying  it,  in  the  culture 
of  those  plants  and  flowers  which  afford  them  the  purest,  the  most 
wholesome  of  pleasures,  and  against  which  the  finger  of  scorn  and  the 
voice  of  faction  cannot  be  raised. 

“  Do  you  remember  the  few  plants  you  gave  me,  and  persuading  me 
to  erect  a  greenhouse  five  years  ago  ?  I  did  not  know  that  I  cared  for 
plants  till  then,  and  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  you  now.  My  other 
bouses  have  cost  me  £2000,  and  I  have  spent  £400  in  plants  this  very 
year,  besides  papers  and  books  that  I  should  never  have  thought  of  reading 
but  for  you.  But  yon  had  better  come  and  see  me.”  Such  is  the  cita¬ 
tion  from  a  letter  in  possession  of  the  writer  from  a  prosperous  City  man 
whose  surplus  wealth  once  went  in  a  different  direction,  the  change  being 
effected  in  the  manner  described.  We  must  not,  then,  begrudge  the 
giving  of  a  few  plants,  or  indiscriminately  reflect  on  those  who  inter¬ 
change  from  the  pure  love  of  so  doing  ;  but  chronic  beggars  belong  to  a 
different  category. 

Then  there  are  individuals  who,  when  they  read  about  something 
that  has  been  favourably  depicted  as  flourishing  in  a  particular  garden, 
cannot  restrain  themselves  from  writing  to  the  gardener  for  a  supply 
on  certain  terms  suggested,  when  at  the  same  time  the  plants  could 
bave  been  found  in  sundry  catalogues  and  obtained  through  nur¬ 
serymen.  A  writer  in  the  Jourrtal  of  Horticulture  received  so  many 
letters  of  this  nature  that  he  was  driven  to  suppress  his  identity.  It  is 
natural  for  lovers  of  plants  to  “want”  those  which  they  may  admire 
the  most,  and  it  is  fortunate  when  these  are  easily  purchaseable.  One 
of  the  most  admired  plants  in  a  Belgian  garden  in  May  was  of  a  dwarf 
and  lowly  character,  but  a  sheet  of  chaste  beauty,  putting  all  others  of 
a  great  collection  in  the  shade  at  that  particular  time,  and  it  was  for 
several  weeks  a  chief  feature  in  the  flower  garden — Phlox  canadensis. 
Is  it  P.  divaricata  ? 

For  this  plant  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son,  Cheshunt,  obtained  a  certificate 


at  one  of  the  R.H.S.  spring  meetings  of  the  present  year.  Individually 
the  flowers  attract  by  their  shining  bluish  lilac  colour,  but  much  more 
so  in  a  mass,  as  was  shown  in  a  large  pan  in  Messrs.  Ware’s  fine  collection 
at  the  Temple  Show.  In  the  Chester  (Dickson’s)  collection  we  find 
Phlox  canadensis  (divaricata),  and  if  it  grows  and  flowers  as  freely 
in  British  gardens — and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not — as  it 
was  seen  in  a  garden  near  Antwerp,  it  ought  to  find  its  way  everywhere, 
and  be  as  effective  in  the  spring  as  Aubrietias,  Alyssumg,  Iberises,  or 
any  other  plants  that  contribute  bold  masses  of  colour  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  yet  differing  from  them  all. 

The  garden  in  which  it  was  so  boldly  yet  charmingly  assertive  was 
that  of  the  great  Belgian  amateurs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everaerts,  near  Ant¬ 
werp.  They  are  among  those  who  find  happiness  in  the  most  interesting 
garden  they  have  formed,  and  which  they  lovingly  and  liberally  maintain 
— a  garden  rich  in  trees,  shrubs,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  Alpine  plants 
that  nestle  in  nooks,  and  hang  in  streaming  masses  of  colour  on  the  great 
rockery,  as  well  as  of  herbaceous  plants  which  luxuriate  in  the  borders 
that  extend  alongside  the  long  curving  walks  of  the  pleasure  ground.  It 
is  a  garden  of  luxuriance  rather  than  of  stiff  and  prim  neatness.  The 
autumn  leaves  are  left  to  decay  and  enrich  the  earth  in  the  shrubberies, 
and  surface  mulchings  of  manure  impart  vigour  to  the  growth  of  the 


FIG.  82.— PHLOX  CANADEKSIS. 


border  plants.  Even  the  large  expanse  of  grass  beyond  the  borders  Is 
encouraged  to  grow,  and  was  nearer  3  than  2  feet  high  on  the  11th  of 
May.  It  was  in  this  garden  when  Rhododendrons  were  in  full  beauty, 
also  dells  of  hardy  Azaleas  all  aglow  with  flowers,  when  the  side*  of  the 
miniature  Alps  were  clothed  in  pink  and  purple,  blue  and  gold,  produced 
by  Saponaria  ocymoides,  Aubrietias,  Myosotis,  and  Alyssum,  with  many 
other  sparkling  gems  that  the  beds  of  Phlox  canadensis  exerted  their 
powerfully  attractive  force.  They  were  large  beds  containing  thousands 
of  spikes  and  myriads  of  flowers,  forming  dense  cushion-like  masses  of 
shimmering  bluish  mauve  or  lilac,  about  a  foot  above  the  ground.  Some 
persons  appear  to  regard  P.  canadensis  as  synonymous  with  P.  divaricata, 
while  others  regard  them  as  distinct.  In  Paxton’s  and  Johnson’s 
Dictionaries  the  latter  species  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1746 
and  the  former  in  1825.  Who  can  settle  the  point  ? 

Those  who  wish  for  a  floral  treat  in  spring  should  do  a*  Mrs. 
Everaerts  did— purchase  plants  of  this  Phlox,  increase  them,  then  not 
dot  one  here  and  there  in  an  isolated  manner,  but  fill  some  beds  with 
them,  and  await  the  result.  It  is  not  until  seen  as  thus  represented 
that  the  full  decorative  value  of  the  plant  can  be  displayed,  though  a 
small  spray  (fig.  82)  shows  the  character  of  the  flowers.  Phlox 
canadensis  wa*  described  as  absolutely  hardy,  and  gave  no  trouble 
whatever  in  preserving  and  growing.  Mrs.  Everaerts  has  heard  of  a 
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white  variety,  and  if  it  is  to  be  found  in  Europe  it  will  not  be  long 
before  it  has  a  home  in  the  cherished  collection  near  Antwerp. 

The  evening’s  visit  was  worth  the  voyage  across  the  strip  of  sea  and 
merry  little  dance  home  again,  tor  the  waves  when  in  a  sportive  mood 
can  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  best  of  steamers,  and  render  the 
limbs  of  landlubbers  useless  for  the  time.  There  is  yet  another  Belgian 
garden  that  demands  a  few  words  of  reference,  to  follow  in  due  course. 


LIVERPOOL  NOTES. 

Eucharis  at  Allerton  Priory. 

Almost  every  week  questions  are  being  asked  relating  to  failures  in 
growing  the  Eucharis,  and  in  many  gardens  these  beautiful  stove  flower¬ 
ing  plants  are  by  no  means  successfully  cultivated.  This  is  not  the  case 
at  Allerton  Priory,  where  Mr.  J.  J.  Craven,  the  noted  fruit  grower,  has 
demonstrated  that  he  can  grow  Eucharis  equally  well.  Commencing 
some  eighteen  months  ago,  he  divided  the  contents  of  six  large  pots, 
placing  them  in  9  and  10-iach  pots,  using  good  fibry  loam  and  sand, 
the  bulbs  being  potted  rather  deeply.  A  square  bed  with  bottom  heat  in 
one  of  the  stoves  was  filled  with  good  sweet  leaves,  the  pots  being 
partially  plunged  in  this  material.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house  was 
kept  moist,  water  being  very  sparingly  applied  to  the  plants  until  they 
commenced  growing,  when  it  was  increased.  The  drying  off  system  is 
not  adopted,  but  the  plants  are  sparingly  watered  for  a  short  time  after 
flowering  is  over,  a  little  chemical  manure  being  used  as  a  top-dressing. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  bed  contained  forty  plants  .in  perfect 
condition  and  profusely  flowered,  some  of  them  carrying  twelve  and 
thirteen  spikes,  averaging  five  flowers  on  a  spike.  The  same  plants  had 
previously  flowered  in  November  and  December.  Questioned  as  to  the 
disease,  Mr.  Craven  was  of  opinion  that  indiscriminate  watering  caused 
more  failures  than  anything  else.  Nothing  will  sooner  give  a  sickly 
appearance  to  planta,  however  healthy  they  may  be,  than  exposing 
them  to  strong  sunshine ;  therefore  shade  by  all  means.  I  firmly  believe 
that  to  a  want  of  inattention  in  this  matter  many  failures  may  be 
attributed. 

A  Pretty  and  Useful  Combination. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  way  that  I  can  describe  a  charming  arrange¬ 
ment  I  recently  saw  at  Oaklands,  Aigburth,  the  residence  of  A.  L. 
Jones,  Esq.  Here  Mr.  J.  Bounds,  the  gardener,  has  to  supply  a  great 
number  of  flowers  for  cutting,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  houses  gay,  and 
variety  in  such  is  always  useful.  On  a  stage  in  the  stove  were  arranged 
Begonia  nitida,  B.  nitida  alba,  and  rosea,  the  deep  colour  of  the  latter 
showing  up  well  against  the  white  and  pale  flowers  of  the  other  two,  the 
whole  forming  a  perfect  bank  of  bloom,  an  edging  of  Panicum  giving 
the  requisite  finishing  touches.  As  regards  usefulness,  everything  is 
in  their  favour.  The  cuttings  were  taken  about  this  time  last  year, 
placed  in  small  pots  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand, 
and  being  kept  in  a  warm  temperature  the  plants  were  soon  ready 
for  a  shift  into  6-inch  pots,  in  which  they  are  flowered.  When  well 
established  the  plants  were  removed  to  a  cool  frame,  where  they 
remained  until  autumn,  when  they  were  transferred  into  a  warm  house, 
where  by  November  they  commenced  to  flower  freely.  Mr.  Bounds  said 
that  he  had  been  able  to  cut  two  and  three  times  a  week  for  table 
decoration,  besides  keeping  up  the  display  in  the  stove.  Associated 
with  Maidenhair  Fern  the  effect  by  gaslight  is  very  rich.  To  all  who 
want  an  abundance  of  flowers  dnring  the  winter  and  spring,  I  advise 
them  to  lose  no  time  in  procuring  a  stock,  follow  out  the  system  of 
culture  as  briefly  recorded  above. — R.  P.  R, 


RIPENING  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  FRUITS. 

(Concluded  from  page  456.) 

Then  we  have  two  kinds  of  tin  plates,  the  “bright”  and  the 
“  terme.”  The  latter  contains  much  more  lead  alloyed  with  the  tin  than 
the  former.  In  Germany  the  law  requires  that  tin  plate  used  for 
canning  fruit  shall  not  contain  over  one  per  cent,  of  lead.  In  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
the  tin  of  some  fifty  cans,  in  which  Peas  had  been  put  up,  was  examined 
for  lead.  Thirty  of  them  were  found  to  contain  from  1‘2  up  to  13  per 
cent,  of  this  poisonous  metal.  Then,  again,  solder  rich  in  lead  is  easier 
to  handle  than  if  poor  in  this  metal.  In  Germany  canners  are 
prohibited  from  using  solder  with  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  lead  in  it. 
The  solder  of  twenty-four  cans,  examined  in  the  laboratory  above 
mentioned,  was  found  to  contain  from  43  to  65  per  cent,  of  lead.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  use  of  lead,  or  of  materials  containing  much 
lead,  that  are  to  come  in  contact  with  articles  of  food,  and  especially 
of  acid  food,  is  to  be  strongly  condemned.  And  further,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  poorer  the  quality  of  the  materials  put  into  the  cans 
and  coming  in  contact  with  these  alloys  rich  in  lead,  the  greater  the 
danger  of  getting  some  of  the  lead  and  the  tin  also  into  the  contents  of 
the  cans.  How  far  such  materials  are  used  in  the  canning  of  fruits  I 
cannot  say,  but  if  used  so  often  as  they  are  in  the  canning  of  vegetables 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  often  be  used  also  for  fruits. 

In  respect  to  the  drying  of  fruit,  we  have  again  a  temptation  to 
depart  from  scrupulous  honesty  in  the  use  of  sulphur  or  of  sulphuring 
to  an  excessive  extent.  You  all  know  that  Dr.  Hilgard,  Director  of  the 
California  Experiment  Station,  has  for  some  time  been  carrying  on  a 
crusade  against  so  much  sulphuring.  He  does  not  believe  in  the 
bleaching  any  way,  and  calls  the  handsome  light  coloured  slices  of  dried 
Apple  “  whitened  sepulchres.”  He  believes  that  this  sulphuring  may 


be  used  to  cover  dirty  and  damaged  fruit,  and  that  fruit  excessively 
sulphured  is  less  digestible,  because  it  contains  so  much  of  this 
antiseptic,  all  antiseptics,  whether  borax,  salicylic  acid,  or  sulphites 
being  unfavourable  to  digestion  when  taken  into  the  stomach  with  the 
food.  All  fruit  when  dried  darkens  owing  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  upon  certain  constituents  of  it,  and  he  thinks  that  this 
colouration,  which  is  in  itself  perfectly  harmless,  “should  be  looked  for 
by  every  consumer  as  the  natural  mark  of  an  honest,  unmanipulated 
article.”  In  all  this  I  must  allow  that  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 
At  any  rate,  all  honest  men  will  agree  that  only  clean  and  perfect  fruit 
should  be  used  for  drying,  such  as  needs  no  manipulation  of  any  kind  to 
cover  up  defects.  All  will  agree  that  any  form  of  manipulation  which 
can  be  used  to  conceal  such  defects  has  its  dangers  as  long  as  there  are 
unscrupulous  men  engaged  in  every  kind  of  business,  and  that  where  a 
large  number,  honest  and  dishonest  alike,  are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  any  manufactured  article,  the  extensive  trade  in  that  article  thus 
brought  about  may  be  seriously  damaged  by  any  dishonest  practice,  and 
that  it  is  usual  in  such  cases  that  many  honest  people  sutler  for  the 
misdeeds  of  a  very  few  rascals.  Even  carelessness  may  bring  about 
a  like  result.  Fruit  dryers  became  careless  in  the  use  of  the  zinc  trays 
in  their  evaporators,  and  zinc  got  into  the  dried  fruit  that  went  to 
Germany.  It  may  be  and  it  may  not  be  that  the  German  Government 
at  about  that  time  wanted  an  excuse  for  putting  some  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  importation  of  so  much  fruit,  and  pounced  upon  this 
oecurrence  of  zinc  in  it  as  a  pretext.  But,  at  any  rate,  if  the  zinc  had 
not  been  there,  the  chances  are  that  they  would  not  have  been  able  on 
any  other  pretext  to  hurt  the  trade  so  much  as  they  did. 

But  the  public  has  acquired  a  perverted  taste,  and  demands  the 
“  whited  sepulchres,”  so  till  the  public  taste  can  be  reformed  it  is  good 
business  method,  of  course,  to  conform  to  it.  But  let  it  be  done  honestly, 
by  using  and  insisting  that  all  shall  use  only  the  best  material,  and  only 
just  so  much  sulphuring  as  is  necessary  to  bleach  it  to  the  desired  point. 
Mr.  Green  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  stated  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society  that  some  varieties  of  Apples,  such 
as  the  Fameuse,  need  no  sulphuring  in  order  to  get  a  white  evaporated 
product,  and  he  would  not  use  sulphur  at  all  in  the  evaporator  itself ; 
he  would  merely  expose  the  fruit  to  the  fumes  for  a  short  time  as  soon 
as  prepared  for  the  drying.  Thus  he  would  use  it,  not  to  bleach  out  a 
dark  colour  already  formed,  but  as  a  preventive  against  any  appearance 
of  discolouration. 

Concerning  the  preservation  of  fresh  fruit  a  rather  singular  method 
is  proposed  by  Monclar  in  a  recent  volume  of  the  French  “Journal 
d’Agriculture  Pratique.”  It  consists  simply  in  bedding  the  fruit  in 
lime.  He  gives  the  following  general  statement  of  the  results  of  his 
experiments  : — 

1.  The  lime  does  not  in  the  least  attack  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  even 
after  prolonged  contact. 

2.  The  fruit  does  not  dry  any  more  In  the  lime  than  in  the  air. 

3.  No  change  takes  place  in  the  fruit  other  than  such  as  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  its  evolution. 

This  method  was  tested  on  Oranges,  Artichokes,  Cherries,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Prunes,  Tomatoes,  Onions,  Potatoes,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Sugar  Beefs,  and  Chestnuts  with  their  shells  removed.  There  was 
certainly  no  lack  of  variety  in  the  material  used.  Not  every  test  was 
successful.  Tomatoes  kept  well  for  two  weeks,  and  half  of  them  for 
nearly  five  weeks.  In  another  trial.  Tomatoes  picked  before  fully  ripe 
in  order  to  save  them  from  an  early  frost,  and  put  in  lime  October  22nd, 
were  good  till  January  15th.  Pears  of  a  variety  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  keep  beyond  December  in  any  other  way  kept  well  in  lime 
till  the  middle  of  April.  The  most  interesting  results,  and  it  seems  to 
me  the  most  striking,  were  obtained  with  Grapes.  Three  varieties  were 
packed  in  lime  on  September  13th.  The  first  examination  of  them  was 
made  December  22nd,  when  all  were  in  good  condition,  April  15th  two 
hunches  of  one  variety  were  taken  out,  one  of  which  was  fairly  well 
preserved,  the  other  very  well ;  all  of  one  of  the  other  varieties  was  in  a 
bad  condition  and  were  removed.  On  May  2nd  the  box  was  emptied, 
and  all  of  those  varieties  were  in  excellent  condition.  In  another  trial, 
made  in  the  preceding  year,  the  last  bunch  of  Grapes  in  the  box  was 
taken  out  July  Ist,  when  half  of  the  berries  were  well  preserved  and  had 
an  exquisite  flavour. — G.  C.  Caldwell  (Western  New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society'), 


ON  THE  RIVER. 

On  Wednesday,  June  13th,  the  employes  of  Messrs.  J,  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Lowfleld  Nurseries,  Crawley,  held  their  annual  excursion.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  day  was  as  follows  ; — 

“  Leave  Crawley  6.49  A.M.,  or  Three  Bridges  7.7  ;  arrive  at  London 
Bridge  at  8.17.  On  board  the  steamer,  specially  engaged,  at  London 
Bridge  (Surrey  side)  8,30.  Go  down  the  river  to  the  Tower  Bridge  and 
docks  ;  then  proceed  up  the  river,  probably  as  far  as  Richmond,  and 
return  to  Kew  Bridge.  Luncheon  at  1  o’clock  at  Kew  Bridge.  The 
entrance  to  Kew  Gardens  is  close  by,  and  the  grounds  are  open  free. 
Special  objects  of  interest  are  the  Palm  house  and  a  large  number  of 
other  greenhouses,  rock  garden,  lakes,  Chinese  pagoda,  gallery  of  Miss 
North’s  paintings,  extensive  woodlands,  and  open  park  for  games. 
Return  from  Kew  Bridge  at  6.30  to  take  passengers  to  Battersea  (for 
Victoria  station)  ;  or  the  return  may  be  made  by  any  train  from  Victoria 
at  7.8,  8.50,  or  10.5  ;  or  from  London  Bridge  at  7.20.,  9.10,  or  10.20.” 

As  miy  be  imagined,  with  such  a  tempting  day’s  enjoyment  before 
it  the  party,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  arrived  at  London 
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Bridge  Pier  at  8.30  A. M.  in  the  highest  spirits  and  eager  for  the  fray. 
A  few  ladies,  including  Misa  Cheal,  wives,  sisters,  daughters,  and 
cousins  of  the  employes,  ensured  brightness  and  gaiety  ;  while  such 
‘^visitors”  as  Mr.  Glen,  Worth  Park,  and  Mr.  Prentice,  Paddockhurst, 
lent  weight  to  the  party,  which  numbered  upwards  of  100. 

After  a  short  delay,  due  to  a  misunderstanding  as  to  time  and  place 
with  the  Victoria  Steamboat  Company,  the  ss.  “  Eose  ”  (peculiarly 
applicable)  commenced  her  trip  down  the  river  for  a  short  distance, 
sufficient,  however,  to  allow  of  a  view  being  had  of  the  magnificent 
Tower  Bridge  and  some  of  the  docks,  when  the  steamer  was  put  about 
and  the  trip  up  the  river  was  commenced  in  earnest.  London,  South¬ 
wark,  and  Blackfriars  Bridges  were  quickly  passed,  and  soon  we  were 
running  alongside  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  A  steamer  called  the 
Daisy  ”  was  passed  hereabouts,  and  was  honoured  with  a  song  in 
which  its  name  held  a  prominent  part.  The  air  of  Crawley  is  certainly 
conducive  of  strong  lungs,  for  though  the  chorus  was  impressive  it 
could  scarcely  be  termed  harmonious.  We  rapidly  made  our  way  past 
Battersea,  Wandsworth,  Putney,  and  went  full  speed  over  the  champion¬ 
ship  course,  though  I  am  doubtful  if  we  made  a  record,  unless  it  was 
for  jollity. 

Kew  was  passed  at  10.30,  and  at  11.0  we  reached  Richmond. 
Boating  and  other  amusements  were  indulged  in  for  about  an  hour, 
when  the  steamer  was  again  requisitioned  to  convey  us  to  Kew  and 
dinner.  After  the  repast,  which  was  of  a  substantial  character,  a  few 
words  of  encouragement  and  congratulation  were  said,  and  then  the 
excursionists  dispersed,  to  amuse  themselves  at  their  own  free  will. 
At  6.30  the  reveille  was  sounded,  and  the  run  to  London  commenced, 
Victoria  Station  being  reached  in  good  time  for  the  train. 

The  day  had  been  a  long  one  ;  everyone  seemed  to  have  enjoyed 
themselves,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  Crawley  would  be  ready  for 
a  well-earned  rest. — H.  J. 


THE  YORK  FLORAL  FETE. 

June  13th,  14th  and  15th. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  above  dates  in 
the  usual  grounds,  and  although  rain  fell  heavily  on  the  12tb  and 
through  the  night,  rendering  the  ground  very  unpleasant  to  the 
exhibitors  and  judges,  a  bright  day  on  the  13. h  made  matters  more 
comfortable  for  all,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance.  It  was  a  first- 
class  Show,  no  vacant  spaces  being  apparent,  and  with  so  many  large 
tents  to  be  filled  in  so  short  a  time,  it  is  most  creditable  to  those  who 
managed  the  exhibition,  for  the  judges,  six  in  number,  working  in  pairs, 
finished  in  good  time.  The  staging  was  well  done,  but  the  huge 
Pelargonium  tent  was  crowded  with  specimens,  and  some  had  to  be 
placed  in  another  marquee. 

Class  1  was  for  groups  not  exceeding  a  space  of  300  square  feet,  and 
six  groups  were  arranged  for  five  prizes  of  £20,  £15,  £10,  £8  and  £5. 
Mr.  W.  McIntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  Darlington,  was  easily 
first  with  a  grand  group  arranged  in  his  usual  masterly  style.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Simpson,  nurseryman,  Selby,  was  second  with  a  very  artistic 
group.  Mr.  John  Sunley,  Milford  Junction,  third  ;  Mr.  S.  Hardcastle, 
York,  fourth,  and  Mr.  J.  Smallwood,  gardener  to  H.  Leetham,  Esq., 
Heworth,  York,  fifth. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  well  represented,  and  Mr.  Letts, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  was  first  with  a  splendid  exhibit  of 
ten  specimens  ;  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  an  excellent  second.  In 
the  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Cypher  was  first  with 
fine  plants,  in  which  a  grand  specimen  of  Pimelea  diosmtefolia  v/as 
conspicuous.  All  the  other  classes  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
fine-foliaged  plants,  and  Ferns  were  well  filled. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Exhibition  was  the  class  for  groups  of 
Carnations,  not  less  than  fifty  pots,  which  brought  out  six  exhibits. 
The  first  prize  went  to  C.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Warter  Priory, 
Pocklington  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  P.  Pike),  for  a  superb  group  of 
“  Malmaison ’’  varieties.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was 
second  for  a  fine  group  of  various  kinds,  including  the  new  and  fine 
Lady  Nina  Balfour;  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso,  were  third.  For 
three  plants  of  the  pink  “  Malmaison  ”  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first,  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson  second. 

Never  has  such  an  extensive  and  superb  display  of  Orchids  been  seen 
at  York.  For  ten  Orchids,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was 
first  with  grand  plants,  including  Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  D.  thyrsi- 
florum,  Laslia  grandis  tenebrosa,  and  Miltonia  vexillaria.  Equal 
second  prizes  were  awarded  to  Thomas  Statter,  Esq.,  Whitfield,  Man¬ 
chester  (Mr.  R.  Johnson,  gardener),  and  to  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Harefield 
Hall,  Wilmslow  (Mr.  H.  Holbrook,  gardener),  the  latter  having  smaller 
plants,  but  containing  some  rare  and  beautiful  kinds,  amongst  them 
being  Catdeya  Mossite  var.  Ashworthi,  a  beautiful  white  form  ;  C.  gigas 
imperialis  var.  Ashworthi,  large,  well  formed  and  rich  in  colour ; 
and  C.  Mendelli  Blunti  var.  Ashworthi,  a  snow  white  with  creamy 
centre.  For  six  Orchids,  Mr.  Cypher  was  first  with  grand  specimens  ; 
E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  was  second  ;  W.  Bateman,  Esq.,  Leeds,  third.  For 
three  Orchids,  Mr.  Cypher  was  first ;  Thos.  Statter,  Esq.,  second  ;  and 
W.  Bateman,  Esq.,  third.  The  other  classes  were  also  filled. 

Pelargoniums,  as  usual,  were  a  marked  feature  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  York  enjoys  a  celebrity  for  them.  The  immense  tent  always 
devoted  to  Pelargoniums  was  crowded,  and  the  specimen  Ivy-leaved 
and  others  found  shelter  in  another  tent.  It  was  a  very  fine  display, 
but  not  quite  up  to  that  of  last  year  in  weight  of  bloom,  in  some  of  the 


doubles  and  Ivy-leaved  especially.  Mr.  Eastwood,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Tetley,  Leeds,  a  successful  cultivator  for  twenty  to  twenty-five  years, 
was  well  to  the  front  throughout  with  grand  specimens  of  great 
size  and  quality.  His  is  a  champion  record  this  year.  First  for 
twelve  Show,  first  for  six  Show,  first  for  three  Show,  first  for  twelve 
Zonals,  first  for  six  Zonals,  first  for  three  Z  mals,  first  for  eight  doubles, 
first  for  four  doubles,  third  for  six  Ivy-leaved,  and  second  for  three  Ivy¬ 
leaved  varieties.  Miss  Steward,  York,  and  J,  T.  Hingston,  Esq.,  were 
the  other  principal  exhibitors  in  the  classes  for  Show  Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  staged  twelve  admirably  grown 
plants  of  medium  size,  but  the  blooms  had  suffered  in  transit,  and 
obtained  the  third  prize.  Mr.  Turner  was  also  first  for  twelve  beautiful 
Fancy  Pelargoniums. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  very  fine,  monster  plants  from  3  feet 
6  inches  to  4  feet  through,  and  such  were  Mr.  Eastwood’s  twelve,  masses 
of  bright  colours.  Mr.  H.  Pybus,  Monkton  Moor,  near  Leeds,  was 
second  with  fine  plants  ;  and  Mias  Steward  third.  All  the  numerous 
classes  were  well  filled,  and  some  very  fine  double  flowered  staged,  but 
generally  they  showed  the  want  of  more  sunshine. 

Roses  were  generally  good,  but  little  improvement  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  plants  in  pots  was  noticeable.  The  cut  Roses,  however,  made  a 
fine  display,  and  four  exhibits  of  seventy-two  blooms,  in  not  less  than 
thirty. six  varieties,  were  staged.  Mr.  Mount  of  Canterbury  was  first  ; 
Messrs.  May,  Bedale,  second  ;  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  third  ; 
and  Mr.  F.  Cant,  fourth.  For  forty-eight  distinct  Roses,  Mr.  G.  Mount 
was  first,  Mr.  F.  Cant  second,  Messrs.  May  third,  and  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Sons  fourth.  For  thirty-six  distinct  Roses,  Mr.  Mount  first,  Mr.  F. 
Cant  second,  and  Messrs.  May  third.  All  the  other  classes  were  also 
well  filled. 

Some  beautiful  epergnes  and  baskets  of  flowers  were  staged,  also 
bouquets,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  being  first  for  baskets  and 
in  the  three  classes  for  bouquets. 

For  twelve  varieties  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers,  two  classes,  one 
of  them  excluding  Orchids,  Mr.  W.  Finch,  gardener  to  J.  Marriott,  Esq., 
Coventry,  was  weil  first  with  strong  competitors  against  him.  Hardy 
herbaceous  plants  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual.  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Sons  won  a  first  prize  with  a  fine  collection. 

Pansies  were  numerous,  and  three  of  the  great  growers  from  the 
north  competed  in  the  open  classes.  For  forty-eight  Fancies,  Mr.  J. 
Smellie,  Glasgow,  was  first  ;  Mr.  A.  Irvine,  Tighnabruaich,  N.B., 
second;  and  Mr.  A.  Bailey,  jun.,  Sunderland,  third.  For  twenty-four 
Fancies,  as  well  as  for  twenty-four  Show  varieties,  Mr.  Irvine  was  first, 
Mr.  Smellie  second,  and  Mr.  Bailey  third.  There  was  a  good  competition 
also  in  the  amateur  classes. 

Fruit  was  not  so  numerous  as  has  been  seen  at  York,  but  was  good. 
In  the  class  for  ten  dishes  Mr.  Meindoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  \V.  Pease, 
Bart.,  was  first  ;  Mr.  Edmonds,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  Tullett,  Eaby  Castle  Gardens,  third.  For  six  dishes 
Mr.  MeIndoe  was  first,  and  Mr.  Wallis,  The  Gardens,  Keele  Hall,  second. 
Mr.  J.  Hickion,  Boston  Spa,  was  first  for  black  Grapes,  and  Mr. 
Meindoe  for  white  Grapes.  Well  coloured  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
a  few  good  Pines,  and  fine  Melons,  including  Gunton  Orange,  a  fine 
scarlet-fleshed  variety,  were  staged. 

For  Messrs.  Sutton  &:  Sons’  special  prizes  for  six  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables,  Mr.  Meindoe  was  first ;  Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Feversham,  second ;  and  Mr.  Smallwood,  gardener  to  H.  Leetham, 
Esq.,  Heworth,  York,  third. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  for  Browallia  speciosa  major  from 
Messrs.  Clibran  &  Sons  ;  Tuberous  Begonias,  Triumph,  Lady  Wantage, 
The  Princess,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Gloxinia  Beacon  from  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Co.  ;  Caladiums  Assunguy  and  Baron  Adolphe  de  Roth¬ 
schild  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son;  Carnation  The  Countess,  white 
self,  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son  ;  Fancy  Pansies  T.  E.  Martin, 
from  Mr  A.  Irvine,  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Smellie,  from  Mr.  J.  Smellie  ;  Varie¬ 
gated  Cabbage,  distinct  and  bright  for  decorative  work,  from  Mr. 
Geo.  Hodgson,  Hemsworth  ;  and  Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana  from 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  (k  Co. 

A  large  number  of  honorary  exhibits  were  staged.  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  London,  sent  an  extensive  collection  of  cut  flowers, 
including  Pyrethrums,  Delphiniums,  Gloxinias,  Pmonies,  Streptocarpus, 
and  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  admirably  arranged — a  highly  meritorious 
display.  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  had  a 
very  extensive  display  of  hardy  cut  flowers  and  plants,  and  their  new 
border  Carnation  Countess,  of  fine  form  and  pure  white.  Messrs. 
Ciibran  &  Son,  Altrincham,  staged  Calceolarias,  cut  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
in  bunches,  and  herbaceous  flowers.  Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth  k.  Co., 
London,  sent  hardy  flowers  and  plants  in  pots.  Messrs.  Dicksons 
(Limited),  Chester,  hardy  cut  flowers  —  a  good  display.  Messrs. 
Harkness  k  Sons,  Bedale,  a  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers.  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &;  Son,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  London,  new  double  Begonias 
and  Caladiums.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton  Nurseries,  London, 
a  grand  bank  of  Cattleya  Mossim  varieties,  staged  with  Ferns  and  other 
Orchids.  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
whose  fine  display  included  several  plants  of  Lrelia  tenebrosa,  Vanda 
ccerulea,  well  coloured,  a  fine  rich  spotted  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  and  Maxillaria  Sanderiana.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  Rnupell 
Nurseries,  London,  a  group  of  Caladiums  and  other  plants.  Messrs. 
Birkenhead,  Sale,  near  Manchester,  an  extensive  collection  of  Ferns  ;  and 
Messrs.  Sander  k  Co.,  St.  Albans,  a  vary  fine  group  of  Orchids,  admirably 
staged  with  Ferns,  and  amongst  them  were  many  of  the  rarer  kinds. 

The  weather  fortunately  continued  fine  throughout  the  three  days, 
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and  the  Exhibition  was  well  attended.  The  Committee  and  workers  of 
the  Show  deserve  great  praise  for  their  admirable  arrangements,  and 
early  filling  in  of  the  prize  cards  and  certificates, 

[Roses  are  referred  to  in  another  column. I 


COLCHESTER  SHOW. — June  13tii  and  14th. 

Colchester  is  a  decidedly  pleasant  town,  and  healthfully  situated 
on  a  breezy  hill.  It  has  a  prosperous  look  about  it,  and  no  such  old- 
world  dilapidated  appearance  as  such  an  ancient  Roman  station  might 
suggest.  On  the  contrary,  it  contains  many  fine  buildings,  nearly  all 
of  a  modern  type,  and  in  excellent  order.  The  town  no  doubt  was  in 
holiday  attire,  and  the  inhabitants  must  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  decorations.  The  main  streets  were  alive  with  colour,  yet  not 
gaudily  but  tastefully  embellished,  and  not  a  few  houses  were  embowered 
in  greenery.  The  hotels  were  full,  and  streams  of  visitors  wended  their 
way  through  a  delightful  suburb  to  Lexden  Park — a  model  site  for  a 
great  Show  such  as  that  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  with  horti¬ 
cultural  and  apiarian  adjuncts. 

The  park — a  close,  dry,  springy  turf — was  kindly  granted  by  Captain 
Naylor-Leyland,  M.P,,  and  thousands  of  persons  assembled  therein. 
Hundreds  of  well-groomed  farmers  were  there  with  well-bred  tits  that 
could  “  go,”  and  smart  equipages  ;  also  hundreds  more  of  a  different 
grade,  yet  ruddy  and  happy  looking.  If  rank  “  depression  ”  was  repre¬ 
sented  there  one  wonders  what  the  sight  would  have  been  in  a  time  of 
prosperity.  The  whole  thing  is  a  puzzle.  In  the  old  days  that  many 
pretend  to  long  for,  when  corn  was  dear  and  live  stock  cheap,  there  were 
no  such  gatherings  in  provincial  towns,  no  such  appearance  of  wealth 
and  well-to-do-ism,  no  such  expenditure  of  money  as  was  in  evidence 
on  Wednesday  in  last  week,  and  all,  or  practically  all,  “  out  of  the  land.” 

If  all  the  Essex  farmers  are  “  poor  ”  they  have  a  happy  way  of  not 
apnearing  so  before  the  pubUc,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  real  workers — 
one  or  two-horse-looking  men,  smug  and  cosy — who,  with  the  labourers, 
seemed  as  if  they  had  plenty  to  eat.  Yet  if  we  are  to  believe  the  news¬ 
papers  Essex  is  in  a  state  of  grievous  penury  and  almost  hopeless 
adversity.  Have  some  of  these  terrible  newspaper  men  been  writing  up 
the  troubles?  There  is  no  telling  what  those  enterprising  individuals 
will  do  to  find  pabulum  for  the  public  and  make  a  little  cash  for  them¬ 
selves.  With  all  the  talk  of  England’s  degeneration  and  continental 
prosperity  there  is  not  a  provincial  town  in  Europe,  outside  Britain,  of 
the  same  size  as  Colchester  that  could  have  brought  together  anything 
like  such  a  gathering  as  was  seen  at  this  Show  last  week. 

There  is  good  land,  too,  about  Colchester,  otherwise  such  splendid 
Roses  as  those  staged  at  the  Show  could  not  be  produced.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  among  all  the  other  exhibits — and  many  were  highly 
meritorious — that  Roses  bore  the  palm,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  floral 
department  was  the  crowd  of  visitors  so  great  as  in  the  Rose  tent.  Mr. 
Grahame,  one  of  the  Judges,  correctly  describes  the  display  in  another 
column. 

Liliums  made  a  brave  display,  a  bank  of  L,  Harris!  from  Messrs. 
Bunting  &  Son  being  such  as  is  seldom  seen,  though  Messrs.  Wallace  and 
Co.  had  a  greater  and  choicer  variety  in  smaller  plants,  while  Rev.  C.  H. 
Berners  had  splendid  examples  of  L.  auratum.  Those  gentlemen  were 
the  chief  prizewinners. 

Apart  from  the  10-guinea  prize  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  from  Mr.  W.W.  Duffield, Chelmsford, thespeclmens  exhibited  were 
not  particularly  noteworthy  except  in  this  respect — those  that  were  large 
were  not  fresh,  while  those  that  were  fresh  were  too  small.  Ferns  were 
admirably  represented  by  Messrs.  Green,  Saltmarsb,  and  Duffield,  who 
won  the  chief  prizes  worthily  and  well.  Groups  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect  were  fresh,  bright  and  clean,  but  in  more  than  one  instance  too 
close  and  formally  packed.  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son  were  the  premier 
exhibitors,  also  in  the  class  for  baskets  of  plants — round  flat  hampers 
filled  according  to  the  taste  of  exhibitors,  and  which  had  a  pretty  effect. 
Show  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Petunias,  Gloxinias, 
and  Calceolarias  added  brightness  to  the  marquees  in  which  they  were 
arranged,  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  taking  the  lion’s  share  of  first  prizes.  There 
was  a  small  but  bright  display  of  Orchids  from  Rev.  A.  C.  Johnson  and 
Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co ,  with  many  other  plants  and  prizewinners 
that  cannot  be  enumerated. 

Considering  the  earliness  of  the  season  the  display  of  fruit  was  good 
for  a  local  Show — several  dishes  excellent,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Rendlesham 
Gardens,  and  Mr.  Messenger  of  Wolverston  being  among  the  chief 
successful  exhibitors.  Vegetables  were  also  good.  Asparagus  splendid, 
such  as  is  rarely  seen  exhibited.  It  is  said  to  be  extensively,  as  it  is 
certainly  well,  grown  around  Colchester.  This,  the  Roses  and  the  Lilies, 
were  the  most  admired  exhibits.  The  Show  was  arranged  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Andrews,  the  well  known  Woodbridge  amateur, 
and  a  visit  was  made  the  more  enjoyable  by  meeting  him  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  who  made  the  fleeting  moments  pleasant  to 
all  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

F.  Cooper  &  Sons,  Bijou  Nurseries,  Alicetown,  Lower  Hutt. — 
Ch  rysanthem  urns. 

Foster  &  Pearson,  Beeston,  Notts. — Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Strtictures 
and  Specialties. 

R.  Gilbert,  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  Slamford. — Strawberry  Catalogue. 
E.  H.  Krelage&  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland. —  Chinese  Pceonies. 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. — Dutch  and  Cape 
Bulbs. 


WORK.Foii.'raEWEEK.. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Summer-Prunlngr  Prult  Trees. — The  main  object  of  summer 
pruning  is  to  concentrate  a  portion  of  the  energies  of  growth  into  the 
wood  which  it  is  intended  to  leave  for  forming  new  fruit-bearing  spurs, 
or  to  strengthen  existing  wood  or  spurs.  Further  objects  are  attained  in 
the  admittance  of  light  to  the  interior  of  trees  and  bushes,  without 
which  neither  spurs,  shortened  young  wood,  nor  swelling  fruit  can 
utilise  the  advantages  gained  by  the  suppression  of  superfluous  growth. 
Such  treatment  ensures  the  energies  of  the  trees  being  usefully  employed 
in  the  continual  extension  of  long  growths  to  be  cut  back  in  winter. 
Trees  trained  in  any  restricted  form  demand  attention  to  this  important 
detail  of  culture  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Whether  the  specimens 
are  young  or  old,  and  it  is  desired  to  keep  them  compact  and  fruitful, 
the  proper  suppression  of  foreright  shoots  must  be  dealt  with.  Horizon¬ 
tally  trained  trees  and  cordons  on  walls,  espaliers,  pyramids,  trained 
bush  trees  and  cordons  in  the  open  may  all  be  attended  to  as  the  state 
of  the  growths  permit. 

Effects  of  Xfon-Sammer  Prunlngr. — The  more  strong  shoots  are 
allowed  to  extend  the  greater  root  power  will  the  trees  have,  because  of 
the  increased  area  of  leafage  able  to  assimilate  food  which  incites  the 
roots  to  greater  action,  whereby  they  become  gross  in  character  and 
produce  future  shoots  of  a  like  nature.  The  spurs  surrounding  the  base 
of  such  shoots  have  support  withdrawn  from  them,  hence  they  are  and 
remain  weakly.  The  summer  shoots,  extending  throughout  the  season 
unchecked,  are  a  means  not  only  of  wasting  vigour,  but  of  causing  a 
dense  shade  to  the  parts  below  and  the  interior  of  the  trees. 

Characteristics  of  Bearing  Growth. — Stone  fruit  trees  should 
not  be  rigidly  restricted  to  spurs  only.  Where  there  is  room  young 
shoots  may  be  laid  in,  the  present  being  a  suitable  time  to  make  a 
selection,  gradually  training  them  in  position.  Plums  and  Cherries  can 
be  managed  on  this  system,  fruiting  spurs  forming  naturally  on  the 
young  shoots  along  the  greater  part  of  their  length  the  following  season, 
and  fruiting  the  next  year.  Spurs  constitute  Ihe  bearing  parts  of 
Apricots,  young  shoots  also  being  freely  laid  in  for  the  next  season’s 
fruiting  where  room  can  be  found,  and  the  ripening  process  ensured. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  bear  fruit  also  on  spurs,  but  these  are  best  only 
when  they  form  naturally.  The  most  prolific  crops  are  taken  from  trees 
that  are  annually  replenished  with  a  supply  of  young  shoots  of  medium 
strength.  Summer-pruning  with  such,  therefore,  consists  mainly  of 
disbudding  early  in  the  season,  thinning  out  badly  placed  growths  and 
those  which  have  failed  to  bear  fruit,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  training  in 
young  growths.  Further  pruning  is  done  as  the  fruit  is  gathered. 

Mode  of  Summer  Prunlngr. — The  most  vigorous  growth  in  all 
forma  of  trees  is  made  towards  the  tops,  and  it  is  there  where  a  com¬ 
mencement  must  be  made  in  summer  prunin?.  Growth  proceeding 
from  the  centre  will  be  found  of  medium  strength,  while  at  the  base  it 
is  comparatively  weak.  Restriction  of  the  strong  uppermost  shoots 
diverts  the  sap  for  a  time  to  the  weaker  growths,  strengthening  them 
and  enlarging  the  foliage.  By  gradually  pruning  severe  checks  to  the 
trees  are  avoided,  and  the  work  is  lightened  because  spread  over  a  longer 
period. 

The  best  time  to  summer  prune  is  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
end  of  July,  selecting  the  most  forward  trees  the  first.  Operating  at 
weekly  intervals  on  each  tree,  dividing  the  growths  into  three  portions, 
is  a  convenient  method  to  follow.  It  is  important  that  the  leaves  on 
the  young  wood  left  should  be  perfect  and  clean,  as  on  them  depends 
the  feeding  of  the  buds  which  will  eventually  prove  to  be  fruit  buds. 
Shorten  the  shoots  to  from  three  to  six  leaves,  subsequent  growths  to- 
one  leaf.  The  leaves  must  be  full  sized.  The  basal  leaves  are  not 
included,  except  in  the  case  of  Plums  and  Cherries.  If  shoots  are  thickly- 
placed,  as  they  are  sometimes,  thin  out  a  portion  entirely,  as  well  as  all' 
thin,  weak  growths.  The  tips  of  young  shoots  are  often  curled  and 
distorted  in  shape  through  the  action  of  insects.  Summer  pruning  is  a. 
great  relief  to  such,  the  trees  being  ridded  of  much  undesirable  growth. 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  frequently  infested  in  this  way.  The- 
portions  removed  ought  to  be  burnt  immediately,  not  allowing  any  to 
lay  about  around  the  trees.  Compact  growing  dwarf  shoots  that  are- 
assuming  the  character  of  fruit  buds,  though  rather  longer  than  normal' 
spur  growths,  should  be  preserved  intact,  and  not  shortened  at  all. 

Sammer-thlnnlng-  Weak  and  Crowded  Growths.  —  Much 
benefit  accrues  to  bush  and  standard  trees  by  adopting  the  practice  of 
lightly  thinning  out  weak  and  crowded  wood  at  intervals  through  the 
summer  and  autumn.  The  first  of  such  raids  may  be  carried  out  now  if 
necessary,  and  the  crop  of  fruit  is  not  interfered  with.  It  will  relieve' 
the  trees,  provide  for  a  freer  circulation  of  air  among  the  wood  left,, 
and  improve  the  contour  of  any  specimen.  Gooseberry  bushes  are 
subject  to  becoming  crowded  with  growth,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
cannot  become  well  ripened  without  tome  restriction  is  employed.  Spur- 
piuning  Gooseberries  is  not  so  generally  practited  as  formerly,  partly 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  birds  among  the  buds  in  winter.  Young,  well’ 
ripened  wood  of  the  previous  year  is  found  to  be  equally  productive  y 
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leaving  a  fair  number  of  we’l  placed  shoots,  judiciously  thinned  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  results  in  securing  good  crops.  One  advantage 
of  a  little  thinning  in  summer  is  that  a  better  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
number  of  branches  required  when  the  foliage  is  present,  and  the 
tendency  to  overcrowding  is  thus  diminished. 

layering  Strawberries. — Some  of  the  most  forward  runners  may 
be  pegged  down  on  the  surface  of  good  soil  in  small  pots  partly  sunk  in 
the  ground.  Strong  early  plants  are  thus  secured  either  for  pots  or 
forming  fresh  beds.  Keep  them  moist  until  rooted  well. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peacbes  and  ITectarlnes. — Early  House. — The  fruit  will  shortly 
be  all  gathered,  therefore  admit  all  the  air  possible  day  and  night.  If 
the  roof  lights  of  the  earliest  forced  house  are  moveable  take  them  off 
after  the  trees  have  had  full  ventilation  for  a  fortnight,  and  keep  the 
foliage  free  from  insects  by  forcible  syringings.  If  there  be  any  red 
spider  use  a  solution  of  softsoap  2  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water  ;  if  scale  be 
present  employ  petroleum,  adding  a  wineglassful  to  4  gallons  of  water, 
with  which  has  been  mixed  1  oz.  of  washing  soda  and  4  ozs.  of  softsoap. 
The  soda  and  soap  should  be  thoroughly  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the 
petroleum  kept  well  mixed  with  the  solution  during  its  application. 
Keep  the  borders  well  watered,  affording  liquid  manure  to  weakly  trees, 
which  helps  them  to  plump  the  buds,  and  mulch  with  short  manure. 
Cut  away  the  wood  which  has  borne  fruit  to  the  shoot  at  the  base 
intended  to  bear  fruit  next  season,  unless  such  shoot  is  required  for 
extension.  If  there  be  a  superfluity  of  shoots  remove  them  now  ;  they 
only  keep  air  and  light  from  the  principal  foliage,  and  hinder  cleansing 
operations.  Keep  laterals  and  any  gross  shoots  closely  stopped. 

Houses  with  Fruit  Ripening. — The  trees  must  not  be  syringed,  but 
moderate  moisture  should  be  maintained  until  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  even 
when  ripe  an  arid  atmosphere  should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  highly  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  foliage.  Water  must  also  be  given  liberally  at  the  roots. 
Admit  air  abundantly.  In  gathering  Peaches  great  care  is  necessary,  as 
the  least  pressure  makes  a  mark  and  spoils  their  appearance.  A  piece 
of  wadding  should  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  fruit  removed  by 
gentle  pressure,  then  laid  gently  in  a  padded  basket  or  tray.  A  cool 
and  airy  fruit  room  is  the  best  place  to  keep  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in 
after  they  are  gathered. 

Trees  Swelling  their  Crops. — When  the  stoning  is  over  the  trees  will 
endure  strong  heat  without  fear  of  the  fruit  falling.  Afford  tepid  liquid 
manure  to  the  roots  of  trees  carrying  full  crops,  and  otherwise  not  too 
vigorous.  Be  careful  in  giving  liquid  manure  to  very  vigorous  trees,  as 
it  tends  to  over-luxuriance,  and  may  interfere  with  setting  and  stoning 
in  the  succeeding  year.  Still,  liberal  treatment  is  necessary,  such  as 
light  surface  mulchings  and  copious  waterings  every  W3ek  or  ten  days 
in  well  drained  borders.  Syringe  twice  a  day  to  keep  down  red  spider, 
ventilate  early,  keep  the  temperature  through  the  day  at  70°  to  75° 
artificially,  and  80°  to  85°  with  sun  heat,  and  close  it  sufficiently  early 
to  increase  it  to  90°.  This,  with  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  house, 
will  insure  large  fruit,  and  if  ventilation  is  given  before  nightfall  and 
increased  early  in  the  morning  all  will  be  well  ;  but  if  a  close  and 
moist  atmosphere  be  maintained  with  high  temperature  the  fruit, 
though  large,  will  lack  flavour.  Keep  the  fruit  with  the  apex  to  the 
light  ;  laths  across  the  trellis  will  admit  of  this  being  done,  and  clear 
away  the  leaves  from  the  fruit,  but  do  not  remove  them  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  When  approaching  ripening  cease  syringing,  admit  air  freely, 
and  60°  to  65°  at  night  will  be  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  or  arti¬ 
ficially  in  the  daytime,  unless  it  is  wished  to  accelerate  the  ripening, 
when  it  should  range  from  70°  to  75°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  from  sun  heat. 

Fruit  Stoning. — Maintain  a  steady  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  at  night, 
and  5°  to  10°  rise  by  day,  with  the  usual  advance  of  5°  to  10°  or  even 
15°  at  closing  time  from  sun  heat.  Avoid  a  close  atmosphere,  and  main¬ 
tain  a  uniform  temperature  and  as  equable  a  condition  of  moisture  as 
practicable.  Sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature  and  cold  draughts  are 
pernicious,  and  equally  disastrous  is  insufficient  water  at  the  roots. 
Allow  a  moderate  extension  of  growth  during  this  trying  time,  and  do 
not  permit  a  great  per-centage  of  fruit  to  stone  that  must  be  removed 
afterwards,  but  remove  it  in  good  time.  A  superfluity  of  fruit  at 
stoning  prejudices  the  crop,  and  even  if  stoning  takes  place  the  fruit 
rarely  finishes  well,  but  falls  off  small  and  favourless,  and  a  partial 
failure  another  year  may  be  anticipated.  Stop  gross  shoots,  or  remove 
them  altogether,  so  as  to  maintain  an  equal  diffusion  of  growth  through¬ 
out  each  individual  tree. 

Late  Houses. — Train  the  growths  thinly,  reserving  a  shoot  at  the 
base  of  the  current  bearing  wood,  and  stop  those  on  a  level  with  or 
above  the  fruit  at  two  or  three  leaves,  and  succeeding  growths  at  a  joint 
or  two.  Side  shoots  on  extensions  not  required  to  form  bearing  shoots 
or  for  furnishing  the  trees  stop  at  an  inch  or  two  of  growth  to  form 
spurs,  and  by  adding  to  the  foliage  will  much  encourage  root  action  and 
benefit  the  fruit ;  besides,  these  spurs  usually  set  fruit  and  swell  it, 
when  those  on  stronger  growths  do  not.  Thin  the  fruit  to  a  few  more 
than  will  be  required  for  the  crop,  retaining  the  largest  and  best  p'aced. 
There  should  not  be  more  than  one  fruit  to  each  square  foot  of  trellis 
covered  by  the  trees,  but  a  few  more  may  be  left  to  meet  casualties  in 
stoning.  Syringe  twice  daily  except  on  dull  days.  During  the 
prevalence  of  dull  weather  an  occasional  syringing  will  be  all  that  is 
•necessary,  as  it  does  not  answer  to  keep  moisture  hanging  on  the  foliage  ; 
indeed,  the  leaves  should  be  dry  or  nearly  so  before  dark.  Water  inside 
borders  fortnightly,  and  afford  liquid  manure  to  weakly  trees.  Mulch 
the  borders  lightly  with  short  manure,  and  keep  it  moist ;  mulching  dry 
ground  is  very  little  use. 


Melons. — Fruit  Ripening. — Plants  with  the  fruit  ripening  must 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  air,  and  water  should  be  withheld  from  the 
fruit.  If  the  plants  are  strong  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  crack,  in 
addition  to  withholding  water  from  the  Melons  cut  the  growths  carrying 
them  half  through  a  few  inches  below  the  fruit.  A  dry  atmosphere 
is  essential,  and  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  artificially,  falling  about  5° 
at  night.  If  the  sun  be  powerful  place  a  slight  shade  of  some  kind 
directly  over  the  fruit,  as  Melons  ripening  become  heated,  and  do  not 
mature  nearly  so  regularly  nor  become  so  high  in  flavour  as  those  that 
come  on  more  gradually.  Water  need  only  be  given  to  prevent  flagging, 
and  a  slight  shade  from  bright  sun  after  a  dull  period  is  a  much  better 
way  of  preventing  flagging  than  heavy  waterings  and  a  close  vitiated 
atmosphere. 

Fr^iit  Swelling. — Add  more  soil  to  the  ridges  or  hillocks.  Let  it  be 
warm,  moderately  heavy,  rather  moist,  and  press  it  firmly.  Give  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water  when  the  fruit  is  the  size  of  an  egg,  and 
follow  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  with  liquid  manure,  then  mulch 
with  horse  droppings,  exposed  a  few  days  in  a  sbed,  and  turned  over 
daily.  Water  will  be  required  about  twice  a  week,  or  only  once  in 
dull  w’eather.  In  narrow  borders  the  waterings  will  need  to  be  more 
frequent ;  in  large  borders  over  fermenting  materials  it  will  not  be 
required  so  often.  Remove  all  fruit  but  three  or  four  on  a  plant,  also 
blossoms,  and  afford  the  needful  support.  Stop  or  remove  laterals 
freely,  not  great  reduction  at  a  time,  but  little  and  often,  not  allowing 
secondary  or  tertiary  growths  to  interfere  with  the  principal.  Syringe 
twice  daily — in  the  afternoon  not  later  than  four  o’clock,  having  the 
foliage  fairly  dry  before  night,  and  sprinkle  the  floor  about  five  or  six 
o’clock  with  weak  liquid  manure,  and  give  a  little  ventilation  at  the 
top  of  the  house  when  looking  round  the  last  thing  at  night.  This  will 
save  some  trouble  if  air  is  not  given  early  in  the  morning.  On  bright 
mornings  commence  ventilating  about  seven  o’clock,  or  at  75°,  and  increase 
it  with  the  advancing  sun,  keeping  through  the  day  at  80°  to  90°  with 
bright  sun,  and  80°  to  85°  with  alternating  gleams.  Close  at  80°  to  85°, 
increasing  to  90°,  95°,  or  more.  Fire  heat  will  only  be  necessary  on 
cold  nights  and  in  dull  weather,  for  it  is  essential  to  guard  against 
a  sluggish  circulation  of  the  sap. 

Plants  Setting  their  Fruit. — The  planls  should  have  the  foliage 
thin  in  disposal,  so  that  air  and  light  may  have  free  access.  The  growths 
will  then  be  stout  and  short  jointed,  and  the  foliage  thick  in  texture. 
The  blossom  also  will  be  proportionately  strong.  Ventilate  a  little 
constantly,  and,  if  dull,  have  a  little  warmth  in  the  pipes  to  cause  a 
circulation  of  air,  and  when  the  heat  falls  below  65°  at  night  or  70°  to  75° 
in  the  daytime.  The  soil  must  be  suflflciently  moist  to  prevent  the  leaves 
flagging,  and  only  moderate  moisture  will  be  required  in  the  atmosphere, 
damping  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  but  keep  the  water 
from  the  plants.  To  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  flowers 
keep  a  warm  buoyant  atmosphere.  Fertilise  the  blossoms  about  noon  on 
fine  days,  and  when  several  are  expanded  on  a  plant  stop  at  one  joint 
beyond  the  fruit  to  insure  uniformity  of  swelling. 

Young  Plants. — Train  with  one  shoot  for  trellises,  and  rub  off  the 
laterals  up  to  the  first  wire,  and  then  every  alternate  lateral  on  opposite 
sides  afterwards,  stopping  the  leading  shoots  when  about  two-thirds  up 
the  trellis.  Flowers  ought  to  show  on  the  laterals  ;  if  they  do  not  show 
at  the  second  joint  stop  at  that.  Plants  for  training  over  the  bed  should 
be  stopped  at  the  second  leaf.  Select  four  of  the  resulting  shoots, 
training  two  to  the  back  and  two  to  the  front  of  the  frame  or  pit. 
Remove  all  others  carefully  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  but  if  only  two 
shoots  result  stop  them  at  the  second  or  third  leaf,  and  make  a  selection 
of  the  best  for  training  as  before  advised.  Keep  the  stem  clear  of 
laterals  and  leaves  for  a  space  of  about  6  inches  from  the  collar.  Remove 
every  alternate  lateral  on  the  shoots,  stopping  these  when  12  to  15  inches 
from  the  sides  of  the  frame.  Let  there  be  no  deficiency  of  moisture  at 
the  roots,  and  add  fresh  soil  to  the  ridges  or  hillocks  as  the  roots  pro¬ 
trude.  Syringe  at  closing  time,  but  avoid  wetting  the  foliage,  as  it  may 
lead  to  canker,  which  should  be  kept  under  by  rubbing  quicklime  into 
the  affected  parts  until  dry.  Provide  the  necessary  ventilation  for 
insuring  sturdy  short-jointed  growth.  Put  out  plants  as  pits  or  frames 
become  vacant,  and  if  a  gentle  warmth  at  the  roots  be  afforded  it  will 
give  the  plants  a  start  and  be  all  that  is  necessary.  Close  early,  and 
keep  the  growth  well  regulated  not  less  frequently  than  once  a  week. 
Shade  only  to  prevent  flagging  ;  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  an  hour  or 
two  at  midday  under  powerful  sun. 

Sowing  for  Late  Fruit.— A  last  sowing  should  be  made  at  once  for 
planting  in  manure-heated  pits  and  frames.  Plants  from  this  sowing 
will  afford  fruit  at  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  be  useful  if  properly 
attended  to.  Those  with  light,  well-heated  structures  may  continue 
making  sowings  as  required  until  the  end  of  July.  The  plants  from  the 
last-named  sowing  will  continue  the  supply  up  to  the  beginning  of 
November,  after  which  the  fruit  is  generally  of  very  moderate  quality. 


GARDENERS’  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— Necrefary, 
Mr.  G,  J,  Ingram,  50,  Parliament  Street,  London,  W.C. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.— 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  — Nd-crefary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  London,  W. 
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HE  BEE-KDEPER. 

APIARIAN  NOTES. 

My  stock  is  just  about  the  number  I  can  manage  at  the  moors. 
I  am,  therefore,  by  feeding  keeping  them  in  trim  for  any  flow  of 
honey  that  we  may  have  ;  but  unless  the  weather  changes  soon 
there  will  be  no  Heather  on  many  of  the  hills  in  bloom  in  time,  or 
before  the  autumn  frosts.  Under  these  circumstances  all  hopes 
of  honey  must  be  abandoned  for  this  year.  In  that  case  I  shall 
reduce  my  stock,  and  make  an  attempt  to  raise  young  queens  for 
1895.  I  depend  mostly  upon  the  Wild  Thyme  and  Heather,  so 
that  I  have  ample  time  to  triple  my  stock,  and  to  have  them  all  in 
first-class  order  by  the  end  of  July.  By  this  means  I  reduce  the 
expense  of  feeding  one  instead  of  three,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
is  more  consistent  with  Nature  and  the  ways  of  the  bees  to  let 
them  swarm,  and  certainly  is  the  most  profitable. 


correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor  ”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 


Oilcloths. 

The  extremely  wet  season  has  roused  bee-keepera  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  the  sides  of  their  hives  protected  with  good  water¬ 
proofs,  while  not  a  few  persons  have  coveted  mine.  I  have  had 
several  inquiries  how  to  make  these  oilcloths,  so  may  be  excused 
repeating  what  has  been  said  before. 

To  make  oilcloths  it  is  necessary  to  use  genuine  linseed  oil. 
The  “  stickiness  ”  complained  of  by  some  bee-keepers  arises  from 
using  oil  adulterated  with  palm  and  other  cheap  material.  A 
gallon  of  oil  is  sufiicient  for  7  yards  of  heavy  calico.  Saturate  the 
cloths  (which  have  been  previously  washed)  well  with  the  oil,  lay 
them  in  a  tin  or  metal  bath  until  the  oil  begins  to  set  or  feels 
sticky,  turning  them  occasionally.  Be  careful  not  to  neglect  them 
too  long  or  they  may  take  fire  spontaneously  ;  in  fact  the  rising  of 
the  temperature  is  a  good  indicator  when  the  cloths  should  be  hung 
up  to  dry.  The  secret  of  making  good  oilcloths  is  to  have  them 
fully  saturated  with  oil  the  first  coat,  which  cannot  be  well  done 
with  a  brush.  If  too  much  oil  is  employed  it  will  not  set,  but  run 
off  when  the  cloths  are  hung  up  ;  the  proper  quantity  is  known 
by  there  being  just  as  much  drippings  as  will  give  them  a  second 
coating,  which  may  be  put  on  with  a  brush,  the  hand,  or  a  piece  of 
cloth. 

Naphtha. 

This  is  a  very  useful  thing  to  have  in  store.  It  takes  grease  and 
other  stains  out  of  cloth,  and  cleans  the  hands  of  all  stains,  oil  or 
tar.  It  is  so  volatile  that  its  offensive  odour  lasts  only  a  few 
minutes,  and  does  not  injure  any  fabric.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  use  it  near  a  light  or  it  might  take  fire,  as  it  is  very  explosive. 

As  an  insecticide  I  have  not  tried  it  much,  but  as  it  kills  wasps 
I  think  it  would  be  effectual  in  killing  other  vermin,  and  safer  to 
use  on  plants  than  petroleum.  Experiments  in  the  above  line  are 
worth  trying,  and  certainly  as  remover  of  grease  or  other  stains 
from  clothes  or  person  naphtha  is  invaluable. — A  Lanarkshire 
Bee-keeper. 

Premature  Killing  of  Drones. 

What  can  be  the  reason  of  bees  killing  mature  drones  before 
swarming  ?  It  is  four  weeks  since  I  saw  the  first  flight  of  drones 
in  a  hive,  and  the  bees  are  now  killing  them.  The  hive  is  a 
round  Btewarton,  and  consists  of  three  stories.  Previous  to  the 
15th  April  it  consisted  only  of  two  rooms.  These  being  full  of 
bees  and  comb  I  added  another,  so  the  three  are  now  full  of 
bees  and  comb.  I  notice  the  drones  to  be  very  numerous. 
— A  Beginner. 

[Perhaps  “A  Beginner”  has  not  read  the  hints  which  has 
appeared  lately  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  to  feed  to  prevent 
brood-drawing  and  egg-eating.  The  cause  of  the  bees  killing 
mature  drones  is  entirely  due  to  the  absence  of  honey,  short  stores, 
and  the  continued  unpropitious  weather.  Feed  liberally  at  once, 
and  take  the  first  opportunity  to  raise  young  queens  to  supersede 
all  pregnant  queens.  They  have  been  sorely  taxed  this  season,  and 
cannot  be  kept  profitably  for  another  year.  W^e  have  had  many 
years  when  it  was  necessary  to  feed  the  whole  season— a  hard  task 
for  working  men.  Many  hives  at  the  present  time  have  stopped 
breeding,  but  only  in  cases  where  queens  are  of  1892.  More 
youthful  ones  are  still  laying  away  in  spite  of  the  bad  times,  but 
the  loss  of  adult  bees  are  so  great  that  hives  are  weaker  now  than 
they  were  the  end  of  March.  As  the  weather  is  there  are  no 
alternatives  but  to  feed  and  introduce  young  queens. — A.  L.  B.  K  ] 


Gardenia  florlda  (A.  S.  H.  G.'). — If  the  plant  in  a  7-inch  pot, 
with  a  hundred  flowers  and  buds,  has  also  deep  green  foliage,  we  should 
say  it  has  been  very  well  grown. 

Double  Yellow  Margaret  (A.  <§.). — The  double  form  to  which 
you  refer  is  not  raised  from  seed  but  propagated  from  cuttings  inserted 
in  the  autumn  in  cool  frames,  or  the  spring  in  gentle  heat,  and  wintered 
in  greenhouses.  The  plants  are  apt  to  suffer  in  a  damp  atmosphere. 

Clay’s  Fertilizers  {D.  M.'). — If  these  manures  were  not  good  they 
would  not  have  been  used  so  long  by  discriminating  cultivators.  The 
same  day  we  received  your  inquiry  we  received  Dr.  GriflBths’  analysis  of 
two  samples  of  Clay’s  bone  meals.  We  give  the  first  of  them  :  moisture, 
6‘50 ;  organic  matter,  30  05  ;  containing  nitrogen  (3  61),  equal  to 
ammonia  (4  38);  phosphate  of  lime,  51-91;  carbonate  of  lime,  9  22  ; 
insoluble  matter,  2  32.  Dr.  Griffiths  says  the  samples  consisted  of  bone 
only,  and  considerably  exceed  the  percentages  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
ammonia  which  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  recommend  buyers  to 
require. 

Tea  Roses  for  Standards — The  Folyantha  Stock  (A.  IE.). — 

For  a  short  selection  of  exhibition  Tea  Roses,  which  unusually  do 
well  as  standards  under  favourable  conditions,  try  Catherine  Mermet, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Cleopatra,  Ernest  Metz,  Ethel  Brownlow, 
Jules  Finger,  Madame  Cusin,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Madame  Hoste, 
Marechal  Niel,  Niphetos,  Princess  of  Wales,  Rubens,  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Madame  Lambard,  and  The  Bride.  Seedling  or  cutting  stocks 
of  Polyantha  simplex,  now  being  tested  by  some  growers  as  a  stock 
for  Teas,  could  be  obtained  in  November  from  some  of  the  leading 
nurserymen.  Try  Mr,  Benjamin  R.  Cant,  Colchester.  We  are  obliged 
by  your  hint,  which  is  duly  noted. 

Steamed  Bone  Flour  (77.  J/.). — This  is  the  result  of  grinding 
bones  that  have  had  the  fat  and  a  portion  of  the  ossein  melted  out 
of  them  by  being  subjected  to  steam  pressure  and  powerful  beat  in  a 
close  boiler.  When  the  bones  are  thus  dried  they  can  be  ground  into 
finer  particles  than  new  bones  can,  and  the  action  of  the  manure  is 
quicker  in  consequence,  notwithstanding  that  the  finer  and  drier  flour 
may  contain  a  little  less  nitrogen.  Perhaps  your  best  plan  will  he  to 
dissolve  them  by  either  of  the  following  methods  as  may  be  most 
convenient  : — 1,  Place  5  cwt.  (or  12  bushels)  of  bone  on  an  earthen 
floor,  surrounded  by  a  rim  of  ashes  ;  pour  on  as  much  water  as  the 
bones  will  suck  up,  and  then  pour  on  2  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  ifc 
will  boil  somewhat  violently  for  a  while.  When  this  has  subsided  it 
will  get  tolerably  solid,  and  the  ashes  and  all  may  be  shovelled  up 
together,  and  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  day  or  two.  2,  Take  a  large 
w’atertight  hogshead  and  cover  the  bottom  with  about  5  inches  deep 
of  dry  soil  ;  on  this  put  a  layer  of  bones  of  the  same  depth,  and 
cover  them  entirely  with  wood  ashes  ;  on  these  another  layer  of  bones, 
then  ashes,  and  so  on  till  the  hogshead  is  full,  placing  a  good  thick¬ 
ness  of  ashes  on  the  top.  Leave  it  exposed  to  the  rains  all  the  summer 
and  winter  till  spring.  Then  on  removing  the  contents  of  the  hogs¬ 
head  the  bones  will  crumble  to  powder  under  a  slight  pressure,  and 
orm  one  of  the  most  valuable  manures  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Packing;  Grapes  and  Flo-wers  (^Amateur'). — We  have  found  tin 
boxes  excellent  for  sending  both  fruit  and  flowers  by  post,  separately, 
the  boxes  in  each  case  to  be  firmly  filled,  so  that  the  contents  are 
immoveable.  Flowers  should  be  cut  young,  either  at  night,  and  placed 
in  water,  or  early  in  the  morning  before  the  petals  become  flaccid.  The 
box  may  be  slightly  damped,  and  the  heaviest  flowers  should  be  placed 
at  the  bottom,  the  lighter  above  them.  These  may  be  covered  with 
Ferns  previously  dipped  in  water,  then  shaken  out,  or  other  soft 
greenery,  and  pressed  firmly  down  with  the  lid.  For  Grapes  the  boxes 
must  be  dry.  A  layer  of  springy  moss  may  be  placed  at  the  bottom, 
this  to  be  covered  with  tissue  paper,  which  must  also  reach  up  the 
sides  and  well  above  the  top.  The  boxes  should  be  a  little  slanted  when 
filled,  one  end  resting  on  a  table,  the  other  held  up,  and  each  bunch 
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placed  point  downward,  and  affixed  in  position  so  that  the  stalk  reaches 
a  little  above  the  top.  Judgment  should  be  exercised  in  placing  the 
bunches  in  the  right  position  at  the  first,  not  shifting  them  in  and  out, 
and  when  all  are  in  they  should  wedge  each  other.  To  render  them 
still  more  rigid  a  little  wadding  may,  if  necessary,  be  forced  down  here 
and  there  between  the  paper  and  the  box,  the  paper  then  drawn  over 
and  the  lid  placed  on,  gently  pressing  down  the  stems.  We  have  tried 
all  sorts  of  packing  for  surrounding  the  berries,  but  find  that  good 
Grapes,  rightly  placed  in  the  boxes,  come  out  of  them  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  when  they  simply  press  against  each  other.  Thin-skinned  loose 
bunches  of  ill-grown  Grapes  cannot  by  any  method  of  packing  be  sent 
through  the  post  to  reach  their  destination  in  a  satisfactory  state.  You 
I  lould  read  the  leading  article  on  “  Preparing  and  Packing  Flowers,” 
piblished  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  last  week. 

Culture  of  Epacrlses  (^Amateur'). — For  soil  good  fibry  peat  must 
be  pr  jvided,  and  sharp  silver  sand  mixed  with  it  to  keep  it  open. 
Efficient  drainage,  efficient  watering,  and  firm  potting  are  also  necessary. 
When  once  plants  which  are  firmly  potted  in  peat  become  dry  ordinary 
waterings  are  not  sufficient  to  moisten  the  soil  thoroughly.  They  must 
he  watered  again  and  again  until  the  water  pours  from  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  Indeed  if  the  dryness  is  allowed  to  go  too  far  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  steeping  the  pot  in  the  cistern  until  the  air  balls, 
which  are  displaced  by  the  water,  cease  bubbling  up.  After  the  ball  is 
thoroughly  soaked  no  more  water  should  be  applied  until  necessary, 
when  a  thorough  supply  should  be  given.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  in 
successful  Epacris  growing.  Another,  as  we  have  said,  is  firm  potting. 
Another  consists  in  growing  them  in  an  airy  greenhouse,  where  as  little 
fire  heat  as  possible  is  used,  and  where  a  constant  circulation  of  air  is 
kept  up  on  all  favourable  occasions.  After  the  flowers  have  faded  the 
growth  should  be  cut  back.  Erect  kinds  should  be  cut  back  close  to  the 
old  wood,  and  drooping  kinds  scarcely  so  far  back.  After  they  are  cut 
back  they  should  be  kept  rather  close  until  they  begin  to  grow  again, 
when,  if  necessary,  they  should  be  potted  into  larger  pots.  After  they 
have  fairly  recovered  from  cutting  back  and  potting  they  should  be 
plunged  in  ashes  out  of  doors  for  the  summer.  By  the  end  of  September 
they  should  again  be  housed.  They  are  rather  difficult  to  raise  with 
ordinary  appliances,  and  raising  plants  from  cuttings  is  hardly  worth 
an  amateur’s  trouble,  for  your  flowering  plants  may  be  purchased  very 
cheaply.  The  amateur  should  purchase  his  plants  when  in  bloom,  so 
as  to  suit  his  taste,  or  a  nurseryman  will  generally  advise  him  as  to 
the  best  kinds  to  buy.  We,  however,  name  a  dozen  good  varieties. 
E.  Butterfly,  E.  campanulata  and  campanulata  alba,  E.  Fireball, 
E.  hyacinthiflora  fulgens,  E.  Ingrami,  B.  impressa,  E.  Lady  Panmure, 
E,  Lowi,  E.  miniata  splendens,  E.  odorata  alba,  E.  Sunset,  E.  Vesta. 

IMuscat  Grapes  Scalded  (X.  Y.  Z.'). — You  say  you  have  thinned 
the  leaves  of  the  Vines,  and  ask  if  you  have  done  this  too  much.  We 
think  it  very  probable,  and  we  are  very  sorry  to  see  such  fine  berries 
ruined,  as  those  you  have  sent.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  house  has  been  too  low  during  the  late  cold  weather, 
causing  much  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  berries,  and  it  is  further 
possible  that  the  morning  ventilation  was  not  increased  soon  enough, 
and  gradually  with  the  increasing  temperature.  However,  be  this  as  it 
may,  those  conditions  lead  directly  to  scalding.  Eeverting  to  “  thinning 
the  leaves,”  if  these  are  large  leaves  it  is  a  practice  that  cannot  be  too 
strcngly  condemned.  Such  drastic  work  should  never  be  required.  The 
laterals  should  be  so  thinly  disposed  that  every  main  leaf  up  to  and  for 
one  or  two  beyond  the  bunch  can  develop  under  the  direct  action  of 
light,  not  those  on  one  lateral  crushing  and  overgrowing  those  on  the 
other.  Then  will  the  foliage  feed  the  fruit,  and  give  strength  to  the 
Vines.  The  proper  disposition  of  laterals  and  leaves  is  easily  effected 
by  disbudding  and  removing  superfluous  growths  when  quite  young, 
and  before  the  leaves  have  expanded.  Permitting  Vines  to  grow  into 
a  thicket,  then  taking  off  a  number  of  large  leaves  at  a  critical  time,  is 
courting  disaster,  and  it  will  be  the  more  complete  on  a  sudden  change 
from  dull  weather  to  one  or  two  brilliant  days.  Maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  65°,  with  a  chink  of  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  ;  at  70° 
admit  a  little  more,  but  not  to  lower  the  temperature,  and  so  continue 
with  each  rise  of  5°  till  the  day  sun  maximum  of  85°  is  reached,  all  the 
readings  to  be  taken  from  a  shaded  thermometer.  On  very  bright 
days  spread  a  net  on  the  roof,  or  sprinkle  with  limewash  through  a 
syringe. 

KTames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(-ZT.  P,). — Streptosolen  Jamesoni.  (^Amateur'). — 1,  Crassula  coccinea  ; 
2,  Carpenteria  californica.  (^G.  P,'). — Justicia  carnea.  (X.  Y.  Z.). — 1, 
Spirsea  Douglasi ;  2,  S.  Aruncus.  (P.  It.'). — We  do  not  name  varieties 
of  Roses,  they  are  florists’  flowers  ;  see  notice  above.  (P.  P.). — Geum 
coccineum.  (^Constaiit  Reader). — Fern  Davallia  canariense  ;  flower, 
Zephyranthes  carinata.  (J.  C.). — 1,  Erica  codonodes  ;  2,  Berberis 
vulgaris;  3,  Pyrus  domestica,  the  Service  Tree.  (^Box) — We  have 
received  some  flowers  for  naming,  but  no  name  or  letter  accompanied 
the  box.  The  names  are  as  follows — 1,  Buddleia  globcsa  (Orange  Ball 
tree)  ;  2,  Clarkia  elegans  ;  3,  Centaurea  Cyanus  (the  Cornflower)  ;  4, 
Geranium  sanguineum  ;  5,  Lychnis  chalceionica  ;  6,  Centaurea 


montana.  (./.  W.  Keswick). — 1,  Cerasus  serotina  ;  2,  Ledum  palustre  ; 
3,  Sedum  azoideum  variegatum  ;  4,  Begonia  Jules  ChioLien  ;  5, 

Adiantum  farleyense;  6,  A.  cuneatum.  (//.  M,  H.). —  1,  Veronica 
rupestris  ;  2,  Vicia  Cracca  fl.  alba. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— June  20th 

Supplies  of  outdoor  fruit  reaching  us  in  larger  quantities.  Heavy  supplies  of 
hothouse  fruit  meeting  with  a  flat  demand. 


FBUIT. 


8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Apples,  Tasmanian,  per  case 

8 

0  to  12 

0 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

2 

0 

to  8 

0 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  . . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Lemons,  case  . 

10 

0 

15 

0 

Strawberries  per  ib . 

0 

6 

1 

6 

VEGETABLES. 

8, 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d, 

Asparagus,  per  bundle 

1 

6  to  3 

6 

Mushrooms,  punnet  .. 

0 

9 

to  1 

0 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb.  . . 

u 

6 

0 

9 

Mu.'tard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Reii,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Carrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

„  new.  bunch  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

2 

0 

4 

6 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Coleworts,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzouera,  bundle  ,,  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Spinach,  bushel . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  11' . 

0 

4 

0 

8 

Leeks,  bunch  ..  ..  .. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

„  new,  bunch.,  .. 

0 

8 

0  10 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRIOES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 


Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d 

8. 

d. 

s. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6  to 

3 

0 

Pmonies,  dozen  bunches  . . 

10 

0tol5 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Pansies,  dozen  bunches  . . 

1 

0 

2 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

0 

9 

1 

6 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0 

9 

Cornflowers,  doz.  bunches 

1 

u 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

bunches . 

3 

0 

6 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Pinks,  various,  doz.  bnchs. 

1 

6 

3 

Iris,  dozen  blooms 

0 

6 

1 

G 

Poppies,  various,  dozen 

Lilac  (French)  per  bunch 

2 

6 

4 

0 

bunches  . 

1 

0 

3 

Lily  of  Valley,  d’oz.  sprays 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

Lilium  caudidum,  dozen 

spiays . 

0 

6 

1 

bunches; . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Pyrethrum,  dozen  bunches 

3 

0 

6 

Lilium  candidum,  dozen 

Ranunculus,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

blooms . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Rcses  (indoor),  dozen 

0 

6 

1 

Lilium  longiflorum, per  doz. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

„  (outdoor), doz.  bnchs. 

4 

0 

8 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  .. 

1 

0 

3 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  .. 

0 

4 

Marguerites,  12  buncLes  .. 

1 

6 

4 

0 

Roses  (French),  per  dozen 

0 

6 

1 

Moss  Roses  (French),  doz. 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

bunches . 

4 

0 

9 

0 

per  dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

Myosotis  or  Forget -me- 

Roses,  Marechal  Niel,  per 

nots,  dozen  bunches  .. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

dozen  . 

1 

6 

5 

Mignonette.  12  bunches  .. 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 

1 

3 

2 

Narciss,  various,  doz.  bnchs. 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms . .  . . 

0 

4 

0 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blooms 

1 

0 

9 

0 

PLANTS  IN  POTS, 

B. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

Arbor  Vitas  (golden)  dozen 
Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  , . 
Aspidistra,  per  dozen 
Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 
Calceolarias,  dozen  pots  .. 
Cineraria,  per  dozen  . . 
Dracsena  terminalis,  per 

dozen . 18 

Dracaena  viridis,  dozen  . . 
Ericas,  per  dozen  . ,  . . 

Euonymus.  vtr.,  dozen  .. 
Evirgreens,  in  var.,  dozen 
Ferns,  in  varit  ty ,  dozen  . . 

„  (small)  per  hundred 
Ficus  eiastica,  each  ..  .. 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 
Fuchsia,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen 


0  to  12  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


12  0 
36  0 
10  6 
8  0 
6  0 


42  0 
24  0 
24  0 
18  0 
24  0 


18 

8 

7 


Nasturtiums,  per  dozen 
Palms,  in  var.,  each  ..  .. 

„  (specimens)  ..  .. 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen,, 
„  scarlet,  per  doz. 
Roses,  various,  per  dozen. . 

„  (Fairy),  per  dozen. . 
Spiraias,  per  dozen  .. 
Stocks,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

Roots  in  variety  for  planting  out,  in  boxes  or  by  the  dozen. 


0 
0 
6 

10  0 
9  0 
8  0 


Hydrangea,  per  dozen  . .  9 

Ivy  Geraniums . 5 

Lilium  Harrisi,  per  dozen  15 

4 

3 
6 
6 

4 


Lobelia,  per  dozen 
Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  .. 
Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . . 

„  yellow,  doz.  pots 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

Musk,  per  dozen . 3 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 6 

1 

21 

6 
3 

12 
6 
6 
3 


0  to  18  0 
0 
0 

6 
4 
12 


8  0 
30  0 
0 
0 
0 

18  0 
8  0 


6  0 
15  0 
63  0 
15  0 
6  0 
36  0 
9  0 
12  0 
5  0 


PLANT  FOOD. 


Long  have  we  held  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  king  of 
manures,  the  golden  key  which  unlocks  the  treasures  of  the 
soil ;  the  missing  link  without  which  the  action  of  other  manures 
is  comparatively  feeble  and  unprofitable ;  the  finest  stimulant 
for  plant  growth  when  in  full  activity  ;  the  best  form  of  nitro¬ 
genous  manure  to  use  in  combination  with  potash  salts  and 
phosphoric  acid  as  a  complete  plant  food— a  mixture  of  all  the 
essential  elements  of  fertility  require  in  soil  for  full  crop 
development. 
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On  the  first  Monday  in  June  Sir  Henry  Gilbert  gave  proof 
at  Rothamsted  to  Colonel  North  and  a  large  party  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  nitrate  trade,  that  nitrate  of  soda  stands 
supreme  among  manures  for  all  crops  excepting  Potatoes.  For 
fifty  years  have  Sir  Henry  Gilbert  and  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes 
conducted  manorial  trials  there,  and  their  deductions  are 
accepted  as  being  entirely  reliable  and  beyond  question.  Here 
are  a  few  of  those  which  Sir  Henry  explained.  Turnips  fed  by 
mineral  manures  only  gave  a  crop  of  about  8  tons  per  acre. 
By  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  minerals  the  yield  per 
acre  was  raised  to  from  20  to  25  tons,  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
nitrogen  being  utilised  by  the  Turnip  crop.  On  the  Mangold 
and  Turnip  plots  in  which  the  fifty-second  consecutive  crops  are 
now  growing,  Turnips  having  a  full  dressing  of  minerals  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  have  given  an  average  crop  slightly  under 
15  tons  for  the  last  seventeen  years;  and  the  plots  having  their 
nitrogen,  as  nitrate  of  soda,  have  during  the  same  period  had  an 
average  yield  of  2  tons  13  cwts.  more.  The  feeding  value  is  also 
distinctly  in  favour  of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  1  lb.  of  it  added  to 
the  minerals  producing  in  Mangolds  28  8  lbs.  of  sugar,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  19‘3  lbs.  of  sugar  obtained  by  the  use  of  1  lb.  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  similar  combination.  Particular 
attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  caution 
in  the  use  of  Mangolds  so  fed.  The  roots  are  so  surcharged 
with  saline  matter  that  they  ripen  slowly,  and  if  used  early  and 
freely  in  winter  they  often  induce  scour,  which  is  sometimes  so 
excessive  and  persistent  as  to  prove  fatal.  Though  the  reason 
for  caution  in  the  use  of  Mangolds  may  not  be  generally  under¬ 
stood,  the  necessity  for  it  certainly  is,  so  that  there  is  little  if 
any  risk  of  harm  from  premature  use. 

Very  valuable  lessons,  too,  were  afforded  by  the  grass  plots 
where  the  experiments  have  been  in  progress  for  about  forty 
years.  The  most  useful  are  that  not  more  than  cwt.  per  acre 
should  be  used,  and  even  this  amount  may  often  be  reduced 
to  1  cwt.  with  advantage.  Other  lessons  are  that  nitrate  used 
alone  causes  a  thick  growth  with  very  little  seed  development. 
That  such  growth  has  little  Clover  in  it,  and  that  an  addition  of 
potash  brings  Clover.  That  a  full  dressing  of  nitrate,  with  a 
proper  mixture  of  minerals  and  potash  gives  a  very  heavy  and 
early  growth.  That  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  does  very 
little  good,  and  is  not  recommended. 

It  may  be  thought  that  there  is  nothing  particularly  new 
about  these  hints,  nor  is  there.  But  they  are  received  with  the 
attention  and  respect  which  they  so  clearly  merit,  and  in  the 
application  of  their  teaching  we  say  do  n  t  place  undue  stress 
upon  the  use  of  any  one  manure  for  pasture.  For  example,  we 
strongly  question  the  wisdom  of  heavy  dressing  of  bones  or 
basic  slag.  It  is  certain  that  though  by  such  means  we  may 
store  the  soil  with  phosphates,  yet  these  are  not  a  complete 
plant  food,  and  we  never  can  obtain  a  full  crop  of  grass,  cereals 
or  roots,  without  first  storing  in  the  soil  the  indispensable 
elements  of  nitrogen  and  potash  in  combination  with  phos¬ 
phates.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  may  usefully  apply 
phosphates  as  a  foundation  in  the  autumn ;  but  we  fail  to  see  the 
value  of  any  such  application  alone  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
Under  the  light  of  experience  we  are  bound  to  insist  upon  the 
annual  use  of  complete  plant  food  on  pasture  about  the  end  of 
February,  the  manures  then  to  consist  per  acre  of  1  cwt.  nitrate 
of  soda,  1^  cwt.  mineral  superphosphate,  J  cwt.  muriate  of 
potash,  cwt.  steamed  bone  flour.  For  this  very  moderate 
dressing  to  be  really  effective  the  manures  must  be  pure.  For 
very  poor  or  neglected  pasture  we  would  have  the  same  amount 
of  superphosphate  with  li  cwt.  nitrate,  ^  cwt.  bone  flour,  and 
^  cwt.  muriate  of  potash  the  first  season,  using  the  lesser 
quantities  subsequently.  Timely  and  persistent  use  of  pure 
manures  is  the  most  important  point  of  all,  and  the  most 
difficult.  “  What !  am  I  to  go  on  using  this  manure  every 
year  ?  ”  was  the  exclamation  we  heard  this  spring.  Certainly, 


we  replied,  and  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  doing  so  ;  in  nothing 
is  perseverance  better  rewarded  than  in  the  judicious  use  of 
such  manures. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

As  lambs  are  weaned  withdraw  from  the  flock  all  ewes  that  are 
over-aged  or  unfit  for  breeding  again.  Be  particular  in  this  matter,, 
and  never  retain  a  doubtful  animal  in  the  ewe  flock.  To  have  strong 
healthy  lambs  we  must  have  sound  ewes  in  perfect  health  without 
ailments  of  any  sort.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  so  persistentty 
insist  upon  keeping  down  foot  rot,  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
kneelers  in  any  flock  are  a  sure  sign  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
shepherd.  The  foot  or  feet  affected  by  this  troublesome  disease  are  so 
sore  and  tender  that  the  sheep  kneel  while  grazing  to  obtain  some  relief 
in  their  agony.  Not  only  do  we  insist  upon  prompt  attention,  but 
tender  treatment  in  every  case.  To  this  end  see  that  the  operator  has 
a  suitable  knife  with  a  small  and  very  sharp  blade.  The  ordinary 
shepherd’s  knife  with  its  long  straight  blade  is  more  suitable  for  killing 
a  sheep  than  for  paring  its  hoofs.  That,  combined  with  clumsiness  and 
brutality,  is  why  we  so  often  see  the  wounds  on  the  feet  bleeding  under 
treatment.  The  best  plan  is  to  place  all  lame  sheep  in  a  small  paddock 
or  other  suitable  enclosure  near  the  homestead,  so  as  to  have  them  under 
frequent  observation  and  for  daily  treatment.  Speedy  recovery  is  then 
as  certain  as  desirable.  Apart  from  the  sufferings  of  the  sheep,  they 
never  can  thrive  with  foot  rot. 

Soon  after,  and  never  before  the  weaning,  the  whole  of  the  sheep  and 
lambs  are  dipped  in  Cooper’s  solution,  to  destroy  ticks  and  other  para¬ 
sites,  and  for  a  while  to  keep  off  fly  attacks.  They  are  then  free  for  the 
summer  months  from  the  irritation  caused  by  insects  in  the  wool.  The 
reason  for  not  dipping  before  the  weaning  is  the  risk  of  the  lambs  being 
poisoned  by  the  dip  dressing  on  the  ewes’  udders.  Though  the  weather 
has  been  dull  and  damp  there  has  been  some  trouble  from  flies,  especially 
on  sheep  suffering  from  scour.  Close  daily  inspection  is  the  only  safe 
plan.  The  sheep^  need  not  be  handled,  a  quiet  walk  among  the  flock 
enabling  one  to  see  if  there  are  any  cases  requiring  attention.  The 
irritation  from  fly  maggots  causes  the  sheep  to  be  restless,  not  perhaps 
so  much  as  to  run  about,  but  certainly  by  frequent  twitching  and 
rubbing.  A  prompt  use  of  Cuff’s  dressing  clears  out  all  the  maggots  and 
at  once  affords  relief. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Poor  Pasture  (t?.  7  ). — Our  farm  article  this  week,  and  the  answer 
to  “  J.  C,  B.”  contains  the  information  you  require.  The  manures 
may  be  used  on  any  kind  of  soil  with  satisfactory  results.  Note  our 
recommendation  of  an  annual  dressing,  which  invariably  proves  so 
profitable  that  the  expense  is  true  economy  and  a  sound  investment. 
Also  see  that  you  obtain  pure  manures,  then  by  timely  use  success  is  as 
certain  as  is  failure  if  you  use  impure  or  adulterated  manure. 

Cbemlcal  Manures  (J.  C.  B.). —  See  our  farm  article  this  week 
for  quantities  and  the  time  to  apply  them.  For  your  poor  sandy  loam 
use  the  larger  quantity  next  season,  and  the  lesser  quantity  subsequently 
year  by  year.  Remember  that  in  order  to  have  rich  pasture  soil  fertility 
must  be  fully  sustained.  This  is  only  to  be  done  well  by  regular  annual 
dressings  of  manure.  With  this  see  also  that  you  have  pure  manures 
from  a  reliable  source,  and  that  they  are  applied  quite  by  the  last  week 
in  February,  then  you  are  certain  to  have  abundant  rich  nutritious 
herbage,  and  to  be  well  repaid  for  your  outlay  upon  the  manures. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Oamdbis  Squarb,  London. 
Lat.51°32'40"  K. :  Long.  0°  8' 0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet 


Date, 

9  A.M. 

IN  THB  Day. 

Bain. 

1894. 

June. 

j  Barometer 

1  at  32°,  and 

1  Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  .. 

10 

29-902 

57  6 

54-2 

w.s.w. 

54-3 

63-6 

51-9 

83-0 

47-2 

0-090 

Monday  . . 

11 

29-755 

54-8 

48-4 

w. 

53-9 

62-3 

45-9 

lU-9 

40-8 

0-143 

Tuesday  . . 

12 

29-897 

54-3 

50-2 

N. 

53-0 

64-1 

43-7 

103-0 

38-8 

0-051 

W  ednesday 

13 

29-958 

55-6 

55-2 

N. 

53  6 

59-7 

47-8 

89-7 

42-2 

— 

Thursday . . 

14 

30-147 

59-3 

54-8 

N. 

53-2 

73-1 

45-1 

116-6 

36-6 

— 

Friday  . . 

15 

30-131 

62-7 

57-1 

W. 

55-5 

72-0 

51-0 

113  8 

48-0 

0-165 

Saturday  . . 

16 

30-143 

61-9 

64-2 

N, 

56-8 

70-8 

62- 1 

119-7 

48-2 

— 

29-991 

58-0 

53-4 

54-4 

66-5 

48-2 

105-8 

43-1 

0447 

REMARKS. 


10th. — Overcast  almost  throughout,  with  occasional  spots  of  rain  and  heavy  rain  from' 
4.30  P.M.  to  6  p.M. 

11th.— Windy,  with  allernate  sunshine,  cloud,  and  showers,  the  latter  preponderating  itt 
the  atternoon. 

12th. — Occasional  sunshine,  but  generally  overcast,  and  frequently  dark  and  threatening; 
slignt  showers  in  evening. 

13th.— Showers  in  the  small  hours;  gleams  of  sun  early;  overcast  almost  throughout 
the  day. 

14th. — Sunny  almost  throughout. 

15th.— Fine  and  pleasant,  but  not  much  bright  sunshine.  Cloudy  evening  and  rain 
from  10.45  p.M,  to  midnight. 

16th. — Bright  sunshine  aimost  throughout.  Solar  halo  at  5  p.M. 

Kot  so  damp  as  the  previous  week,  but  like  several  previous  weeks,  cooler  and 

damper  than  usual.  Nearly  10°  colder  than  the  corresponding  week  of  list  year,  and. 

the  maximum  in  shade  only  73‘1°,  against  88'8°,  or  nearly  16'^  less. — G.  J.  SvMONS. 
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Almost  ere  we  know  it  June  is  nearly  past,  and  the  flowers 
of  summer  have  attained  the  zenith  of  their  beauty.  The 
rosarians  are  having,  and  will  have,  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
queenly  Rose,  whose  charms  are  well  known  ;  but  if  some  lovers 
of  hardy  garden  flowers  have  to  content  themselves  with  a  few 
Roses  they  have  compensation  in  the  brightness  of  the  garden 
yielded  by  other  flowers.  The  Dianthus,  the  “  divine  ”  flower, 
is  in  full  beauty,  ranging  from  the  tiny  alpine  forms  and  “  Maiden  ” 
Pinks  to  the  odorous  garden  Pinks.  The  Lily,  “Lady  of  the 
flowering  field,”  as  Spenser  calls  it,  has  come  to  delight  us  with 
its  waxen  petals.  The  Pyrethrum,  too,  which  tells  us  once  again 
how  much  has  been  done  for  our  gardens  by  the  florist,  yields 
us  its  beautiful  Aster-like  flowers.  The  Delphiniums,  with  their 
tall  spikes  of  blue,  inspire  us  with  feelings  of  admiration,  and 
a  host  of  other  flowers  of  a  lesser  or  of  greater  worth  present 
themselves.  To  speak  now  of  even  a  tithe  of  these  would  trans¬ 
gress  one’s  limits,  and  I  am  thus,  perforce,  compelled  to  cull 
from  the  riches  of  the  month  a  few  flowers,  which  are  for  various 
reasons  likely  to  be  worthy  of  particular  mention. 

In  the  profusion  of  Irises  of  some  notice  is  I.  tectorum  or 
tomiolopha,  now  in  flower  on  the  top  of  one  of  my  rockeries. 
Very  pretty  it  is,  and  distinct  from  most  others  of  its  size  by 
reason  of  the  crest  which  adorns  its  flowers.  These  are  bright 
lilac,  with  a  deeply  cut  lilac  and  white  crest,  and,  like  most  other 
Irises,  so  beautifully  marked  and  coloured  that  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  them  perfectly^  These  flowers  remind  one  from  their 
flatfish  form  of  those  of  the  splendid  Iris  Ksempferi.  I.  tectorum 
is  not  often  seen,  and  I  fancy  many  persons  who  would  like  to  grow 
it  are  deterred  by  the  statement  in  some  of  the  catalogues  that 
it  grows  on  the  roofs  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  houses,  where  it 
has  a  good  roasting  in  summer.  This  led  me  to  decline  buying 
it  for  some  years,  although  it  was  passed  by  with  regret.  More 
than  two  years  ago  I  purchased  a  small  plant,  and  planted  it  in 
light  sandy  peat  on  the  top  of  one  of  my  rockeries  which  faces 
almost  full  south,  and  is  protected  from  the  north  by  a  wall. 
No  special  protection  was  afforded  it,  and  this  year  it  came  beauti¬ 
fully  into  flower  at  the  end  of  May.  The  only  injury  it  received 
since  planted  was  in  one  of  its  stems  being  broken  off  at  the 
base  by  a  severe  gale,  the  severity  of  the  two  last  winters 
having  caused  no  damage  to  it.  I  am  quite  satisfied  of  its 
hardiness  in  my  own  garden,  and  to  test  its  powers  of  en¬ 
durance  have  planted  a  small  piece  on  the  roof  of  a  low 
outhouse,  which  I  have  been  converting  into  a  “  roof  garden  ” 
for  Sempervivums  and  other  succulent  plants.  Here  I  hope  this 
“Roof  Iris”  may  succeed,  my  only  fear  being  that  the  winds 
in  this  exposed  position  may  break  the  plant  at  the  rhizomes. 
I.  tectorum  is  about  ^  foot  high,  and  appears  to  increase  rapidly. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  China  and  Japan  in  1872 
or  1874,  and  to  be  figured  in  the  “Botanical  Magazine  ”  t.  6118. 
Most  authorities,  including  Mr.  Baker,  consider  I.  tectorum 
synonymous  with  I.  tomiolopha,  but  Dr.  Wallace  of  Colchester 
seems  to  say  these  two  are  not  the  same.  I  observe  the  two 
quoted  separately  in  a  continental  catalogue  recently  received- 
Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  Dr.  Wallace  I  hope  he  will  kindly 
tell  us  the  difference  between  I.  tectorum  and  I.  tomiolopha. 

The  Poppies,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  are  favourites  of  mine, 
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and  few  flowers  are  more  effective  in  June  than  the  great  orange- 
scarlet  blossoms  of  Papaver  orientale,  the  Eastern  Poppy.  Not 
nearly  so  fine,  but  still  attractive  in  its  way,  is  P.  pilosum,  with 
orange  flowers,  which  are  flat  and  of  comparatively  poor  form. 
The  plant  is,  however,  of  good  habit,  growing  about  2  feet  in 
height,  and  the  stems  being  many-flowered  the  blooms  are  pro¬ 
duced  for  a  long  time  in  succession.  The  specific  name  is  derived 
from  the  stems  and  leaves  being  covered  with  long,  soft  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  rather  fleeting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  raising 
seedlings  may  give  us  flowers  of  better  form,  and  not  so  fugacious 
in  their  beauty.  P.  pilosum  is  a  true  perennial,  and  comes  from 
Bithynia. 

The  Round-leaved  Rest  Harrow  (Ononis  rotundifolia)  is  not 
often  seen  in  gardens,  but  is  very  pleasing  with  its  neat  habit  and 
pea-shaped  rose  flowers.  The  leaves  are  in  reality  trifoliate,  but 
the  leaflets  are  roundish,  and  are  of  a  pretty  fresh  green  colour. 
O.  rotundifolia  grows  from  12  to  18  inches  high,  the  latter  being 
the  height  it  attains  in  the  sandy  peat  of  my  garden  near  the  front 
of  a  border.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  not  a  long  liver  in 
some  gardens,  and  in  such  it  may  be  well  to  preserve  it  by 
raising  seedlings.  These  are  particular  favourites  of  slugs,  which 
will  soon  destroy  the  young  plants  if  not  protected.  A  figure  of 
this  Rest  Harrow  will  be  found  in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,” 
t.  335.  Maund  also  figures  it  in  “  The  Botanic  Garden,”  plate  liv. 
of  vol.  ii.  of  the  edition  of  1878,  but  as  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  plant  is  shown  its  neat,  bushy  habit  is  not  apparent.  The  date 
of  introduction  of  O.  rotundifolia  is  given  as  1570,  and  its  habitats 
are  variously  given  as  S.  Europe  and  Switzerland.  0.  rotundifolia 
appears  to  have  received  a  botanical  certificate  at  the  show  of  the 
Royal  Botanical  Society  on  May  30th  last  year. 

Looking  at  Primula  sikkimensis  as  growing  in  my  garden  I  am 
constrained  to  ask  if  much  of  the  failure  to  succeed  with  this 
beautiful  species  is  not  due  to  endeavouring  to  imitate  its  natural 
conditions  in  its  native  habitat,  and’  keeping  it  too  wet  especially 
in  the  winter.  It  is  quite  a  success  with  me,  and  is  sowing  itself 
and  coming  up  at  the  edge  of  one  of  the  gravel  paths,  and  one 
seedling  which  made  its  appearance  last  year  on  one  of  the  terraces 
of  a  rather  dry  part  of  the  rockery  is  now  growing  strongly.  I 
have  a  plant  growing  in  a  low  position  at  the  base  of  a  rockery  and 
below  the  level  of  the  path,  so  that  it  receives  all  the  superfluous 
water  it  can  possibly  obtain.  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  it 
receives  regular  waterings  and  occasional  floodings.  Another  plant 
in  a  much  drier  position  was  planted  at  the  same  time  four  or  five 
years  ago.  This  only  receives  waterings  in  summer,  and  if  for¬ 
gotten  I  have  seen  the  leaves  hanging  limp  and  the  flower  stems 
almost  prostrate.  The  latter 'plant,  however,  grows  and  flowers 
much  more  freely,  coming  into  bloom  considerably  earlier  also. 
It  has,  as  I  write,  some  twenty-two  flower  spikes  in  full  bloom, 
and  presenting  a  beautiful  sight ;  while  the  other  has  only  six. 
Seedlings  from  the  latter,  but  growing  in  the  edge  of  the  path,  are 
also  more  vigorous  than  their  parent.  I  hope  it  may  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  I  am  stating  that  rather  a  dry  position  would  be  the 
best  for  all  gardens.  There  are  few  plants  of  which  it  can  be  said 
that  only  one  treatment  will  succeed  in  every  garden.  To  hold 
this  is  empiricism  and  not  gardening,  and  one  can  only  give  their 
experience  in  the  hope  that  others  may  be  enabled  to  profit  by  it. 
I  hope  to  increase  this  Sikkim  Cowslip  largely  by  seed  and  division, 
as  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  beautiful  would  be  a  hundred 
or  more  spikes  of  these  pretty  soft  yellow  drooping  flowers.  Last 
winter  I  purposely  left  the  upper  portion  of  the  roots  of  my  largest 
plant  fully  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  no  harm  has  resulted. 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  persons  writing  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  to  tell  not  only  of  meritorious  plants,  but  also  to 
speak  of  those  which  cannot  be  recommended  to  the  admirer  of 
flowers.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  want  of  hardiness  which  leads 
one  to  disparage  a  plant.  In  some,  however,  lack  of  beauty  is  the 
cause.  The  mention  of  the  beautiful  Sikkim  Cowslip  leads  me  to 
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speak  briefly  of  an  allied  species  from  Central  Asia,  but  which  is 
worthless  or  nearly  so  from  a  gardening  point  of  view.  This  is 
Primula  grandis,  and  why  this  specific  name  was  given  one  can 
hardly  imagine,  unless  it  may  have  been  so  called  on  account  of  its 
stature.  Last  year  I  received  it  from  a  friend  with  the  observation 
that  it  was  not  a  showy  plant.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  in  an  umbel,  are  suspended  from  long  pedicels.  The 
flowers  are  exceedingly  small  and  of  no  effect,  the  dull  yellow 
petals  not  opening  to  any  extent,  but  remaining  in  a  semi-tubular 
form.  They  are  extremely  inconspicuous.  An  authority  gives  the 
height  as  9  inches,  but  this  is  clearly  a  mistake.  In  my  garden  in 
a  dry  position  it  attains  a  height  of  2^  feet,  but  in  that  of  my 
esteemed  correspondent  it  grows  no  less  than  3  feet  high.  P.  grandis 
was  introduced  from  Central  Asia  in  1878. 

I  cannot  close  these  notes  without  referring  to  a  plant  of 
great  beauty  which,  in  view  of  the  increased  attention  likely  to  be 
given  to  hardy  flowering  shrubs  this  year,  may  not  inappropriately 
be  mentioned  here.  This  is  Olearia  Gunniana,  known  also  as 
Eurybia  Gunniana,  a  Tasmanian  shrub  which  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  rockery  or  some  select  and  sheltered  situation.  The  popular 
name  of  “Gunn’s  Daisy  Bush  ”  is  much  more  applicable  than  many 
such  names,  as  it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  small  bush 
smothered  with  little  white  Daisies  hardly  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  toothed  and  rather  lanceolate  leaves  and 
the  branches  are  greyish  in  appearance,  and  even  when  out  of 
flower  the  “Daisy  Bush”  is  very  attractive.  It  is  said  to  grow 
from  3  to  5  feet  in  height,  but  even  small  plants  will  flower  freely, 
and  it  can  be  kept  dwarfer  by  being  clipped  or  pruned.  It  is 
generally  considered  to  require  some  protection  in  winter,  but  here 
on  rockeries  with  both  south  and  east  exposures,  but  partly 
sheltered  from  cold  winds,  this  Olearia  has  proved  quite  hardy. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings.  One  can  only  hope 
that  the  increased  rapidity  of  communication  with  the  Antipodes 
will  lead  to  the  introduction  of  many  such  charming  plants,  which 
please  us  by  their  beauty,  and  link  us  with  our  kindred  beyond  the 
seas. — S.  Arnott,  Dumfries. 


THE  NUTBITION  OF  ROOTS. 

“Naillem”  (page  489)  may  call  himself  anything  he  likes,  and 
lam  sure  I  shall  not  mind  ;  but  I  do  wish  that  he  and  Mr.  Gilmour, 
in  commenting  on  a  letter  or  series  of  letters,  would  see  what  those 
letters  contain  and  what  they  do  not.  The  whole  gist  of  my 
communication  is  misunderstood  by  “Naillem.”  Nay,  he  knows 
more  about  what  I  meant  than  I  do,  for  he  says  “  the  real  question 
is  ”  something  different.  All  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  it  is 
doubted  by  a  majority  of  practical  and  scientific  men  that  the 
rising  moisture  does  bring  up  plant  food.  That  it  is  doubted  by 
some  I  know.  I  did  not  wish  to  institute  any  comparison  of  value 
between  deeply  buried  and  surface  manuring,  but  merely  to  obtain 
some  authority  for  the  fact  that  buried  manure,  not  penetrated  by 
roots,  yet  feeds  those  roots  by  the  rising  moisture.  It  is  a  point 
on  which  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  wished  to 
bring  it  out.  May  I  say  now  that  the  well  known  authority 
“  Naillem  ”  is  in  favour  of  the  statement,  and  sets  his  valuable  seal 
upon  it  ? 

I  do  not  wonder  that  he  is  “  inclined  to  doubt  ”  that  manure 
is  buried  4  feet  deep  under  Dutch  bulbs  in  Holland,  and  if  he  will 
look  again  he  will  see  that  I  never  ventured  to  suggest  it  was. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  value  of  rising  moisture  to  plant  life 
should  be  evident  to  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  during  the  late 
weather.  We  have  had  occasional  promises  of  a  sunny  day,  and  on 
each  of  them  have  thought  “  now  is  the  time  to  hoe  that  piece  of 
ground  where  the  weeds  are  beginning  to  grow  so  fast.”  We  have 
done  it,  and  have  been  pleased  at  the  end  of  the  day  ;  but  have 
felt  next  morning  when  we  woke  to  pouring  rain  that  our  labour 
and  time  have  been  almost  thrown  away.  The  surface-rooting 
weeds  have  not  died,  and  will  soon  he  strong  again. 

Nevertheless,  “  Naillem  ”  and  “  Raillem,”  and  all  other  gardeners 
like  the  good  fellows  that  we  are,  have  gone  to  work  again  with 
the  next  gleam  of  sunshine  and  dry  air,  and  without  a  grumble 
have  done  the  job  all  over  again.  By  simply  passing  the  hoe  under 
the  previously  hoed  weeds,  and  severing  no  freshly  formed  roots, 
we  cause  them  to  perish  under  the  influence  of  the  sun.  They  die 
of  drought,  whereas  had  the  hoe  not  gone  under  them,  below  such 


roots  as  were  left  and  between  them  and  the  lower  soil,  they  would 
have  retained  life  and  recovered.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 
Because,  I  take  it,  the  rain  falling  on  the  newly  hoed  weeds  not 
only  refreshed  them  as  it  fell  but  also  re-established  their  com¬ 
munication  with  the  rising  moisture,  which  the  second  passing  of 
the  hoe  underneath  them  once  more  cut  off.  Is  not  this  so  ? — 
W.  R.  Raillem. 


FLOWERS  IN  COVENT  GARDEN. 

When  asked  to  read  a  paper  on  market  flowers,  I  felt  that  it  was  a 
subject  so  likely  to  interest  the  members  of  our  Horticultural  Club,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  decline  to  accede  to  the  request.  The  after- 
dinner  discussion  and  friendly  chat  on  such  an  occasion  is  a  connecting 
link  between  the  horticultural  scientist  of  learned  leisure  and  his  more 
mercantile  brothers  of  large  nursery  and  seed  trade  and  the  wholesale 
market  trade.  For  after  all,  what  are  the  advantages  of  botanical 
scientific  pursuits,  the  improvement  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the 
introduction  of  new  varieties,  if  such  advantages  are  confined  to 
the  few,  and  not  appreciated  and  shared  by  the  many  ?  It  is  only 
through  such  a  channel  as  a  public  market  offers  that  the  genuine 
stamp  of  popular  approval  can  be  obtained,  and  the  business  and 
commercial  value  of  any  fresh  articles  introduced  for  public  supply  can 
be  truly  tested.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  there  is  no 
advertisement  in  the  world  so  powerful  for  a  really  good  article  as  its 
exhibition  on  a  grower’s  stand  side  by  side  with  its  rivals. 

In  adding  my  mite  to  the  discussions  of  the  Club,  ic  will  be  a  novelty 
for  you  to  have  a  paper  on  flowers  from  one  who  does  not  possess  1  inch 
of  ground  on  which  to  grow  them,  and  even  if  he  had,  they  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  succeed  where  nothing  but  hardy  Palms  or  Aspidistra 
long  survive.  My  misfortune  in  this  respect  has  not  diminished  my  old 
love  for  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  perhaps  made  me  more  keenly 
observant  as  to  how  we  poor  non-growing  public  are  supplied. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  observe  that  there  will  be  nothing  new  in 
my  remarks — nothing  but  what  each  and  every  member  can  easily  see 
and  learn  for  himself  ;  hardly  anything  but  what  has  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  gardening  and  other  public  press. 

I  have  been  often  interviewed  by  public  writers  for  information 
respecting  market  matters,  and  I  have  not  only  given  them  every 
information  correctly  myself,  but  have  referred  them  to  growers  and 
others  who  could,  and  probably  would,  furnish  them  with  particulars 
and  details  beyond  my  own  knowledge  and  observation.  Such  articles 
upon  market  flowers  as  those  of  Mr.  Gordon,  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  “Leisure  Hour,”  are  the  outcome  of  such  inquiries, 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  market  during  business  hours,  and  to 
the  establishments  of  our  leading  producers.  Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned 
if  I  turn  back  and  give  a  brief  review  of  the  history  and  growth  of  the 
market  before  speaking  of  its  present  flower  supply. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  in  1828,  when  the  present  regu- 
lating  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  market  is  managed  was 
passed,  the  area  of  the  chartered  market  was  divided  into  eight  different 
sections  for  various  purposes.  These  were  named  after  the  first  eight 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  varied  much  in  size.  Section  H,  the  smallest 
and  last,  was  the  portion  assigned  for  flowers ;  it  contained  twelve  small 
stands,  about  equal  to  one-hundredth  of  the  market  area,  and  had  no 
provision  for  shelves  or  other  method  of  exhibiting  the  goods  except  the 
floor  space,  which  was  uncovered.  Such  was  considered  sufiicient 
provision  for  the  wants  of  that  time,  and  continued  fo  for  many  years. 

The  growth  of  the  public  taste  for  flowers  is  a  most  marked  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  advance  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Doubtless  many 
causes  have  worked  together  contributing  towards  it,  such  as — 

1.  The  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  manufacturing  and  trading 
classes,  enabling  them  to  acquire  and  indulge  in  more  refined  taste. 

2.  The  increase  of  London,  by  the  retirement  of  its  more  prosperous 
citizens  into  suburban  residences,  with  gardens  and  conservatories 
attached. 

3.  The  public  Exhibitions  and  the  Shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  doubtless  stimulated  and  directed  public  taste. 

4.  The  spread  of  education  amongst  the  w'orking  classes  had  a 
decided  tendency  to  create  amongst  them  a  taste  for  the  beautiful. 

5.  The  migration  into  London  of  country  folk,  who  regarded  a 
window  plant  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  new  life  in  town  and 
the  green  fields  of  happy  memory  left  behind. 

6.  And  lastly,  the  fashion  of  the  times,  which  led  people  to  beautify 
and  adorn  their  tables  and  rooms  with  floral  decorations  ;  and  also  to 
express  affection  and  regard  for  the  living,  and  esteem  and  respect  for 
the  dead  by  floral  offerings.  Even  the  revival  of  ritualistic  ceremony  in 
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religious  worship  has  had  its  share  in  contributing  to  a  general  demand 
for  flowers. 

And  how  has  this  gradually  increasing  trade  been  provided  for  ?  In 
1848  it  was  found  that  the  flower-stands,  section  H,  was  totally  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  then  trade.  It  had  already  begun  to  be  patent  to  a  few 
pioneer  growers  that  a  public  want  required  to  be  met,  ard  a  rapid 
increase  developed  itself.  No  longer  was  it  possible  for  the  church  porch 
and  the  piazzas  round  the  market  square  to  give  shelter  to  the  improving 
and  increasing  supply  of  plants. 

Then  arose  the  question  of  a  flower  market  pure  and  simple.  It 
happened  that  the  leases  of  certain  houses  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  market  fell  in  at  this  time,  and  after  an  experiment  the  first  flower 
market  was  built. 

This  increased  facility  for  the  trade  soon  had  the  effect  of  still 
further  stimulating  the  public  demand.  As  plants  and  flowers  became 
better  grown  and  better  known,  they  became  better  appreciated,  and 
the  market  gave  still  further  signs  of  want  of  space.  In  fact,  it  was 
like  a  growing  youth  whose  limbs  had  outgrown  his  clothes.  Like  a 
good  father.  His  Grace  resolved  to  buy  the  lad  a  new  suit,  and  in  188(5 
the  present  market  was  completed.  I  may  say  the  young  man  still 
continues  to  grow,  and  additional  provision  for  his  pressing  wants  will 
have  some  day  to  be  made.  At  present,  a  portion  of  the  overflow 
market,  consisting  of  bedding-out  plants  for  gardens  and  window  boxes, 
finds  accommodation  in  the  enclosed  area  between  Tavistock  Street  and 
the  market  south  side. — J.  Assbee,  Covent  Garden. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Black  Chbysakthemum. 

Last  year  the  eminent  American  Chrysanthemum  specialist  Mr 
T.  H.  Spaulding  announced  the  distribution  of  a  variety  called  Black 
Gem,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  found  its  way  yet  into  European 
collections,  although  most  of  our  leading  importers  are  in  the  habit  of 
dealing  with  him.  Black  Gem  is  described  as  a  rare  variety  imported 
from  Japan.  Colour  almost  black  when  opening  ;  when  expanded  it  is  of 
the  deepest  crimson.  This  year  the  same  grower  offers  for  sale  a  variety 
named  Spaulding’s  Black  Diamond.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  very  best 
crimson  (almost  black)  variety  in  cultivation  for  decorative  purposes, 
rich,  dark,  self-coloured  flower  without  shadings  of  any  other  colour. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  these  are  really  darker  than  some  of 
the  deep  crimsons  in  cultivation  over  here. 

American  and  En(jlish  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  J.  N.  May,  in  a  discourse  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Show  at  New  York  last  November,  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  American  florists  were  sending  out  finer  varieties  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  than  the  florists  of  the  older  countries  had  ever  raised.  There 
are,  undoubtedly,  many  excellent  flowers  in  our  collections  that  have 
come  from  the  States,  but  we  shall  now  be  more  interested  in  watching 
the  progress  of  the  1894  varieties  than  before.  The  interesting  election 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  25th  January,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Mawley’s  analysis,  scarcely  warrants  Mr.  May’s  assumption. 
In  the  list  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  out  of  those  flowers  which 
obtained  ten  or  more  votes — and  there  are  thirty-two — eleven  only  are 
introductions  from  America.  With  the  exception  of  Col.  W.  B.  Smith, 
none  of  the  American  varieties  obtain  thirty  votes,  or  stated  otherwise 
out  of  the  best  twelve  there  is  only  one  variety  of  American  origin. 
Going  further  down  the  list,  and  taking  the  twenty-five  that  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes,  it  will  be  found  that  only  six  of  these  are 
American,  six  others  are  French,  and  then,  what  we  might  least  have 
expected,  the  thirteen  varieties  remaining  are  of  English  origin.  I  am 
giving  the  American  growers  credit  for  W.  H.  Lincoln  and  W.  Tricker, 
which  I  ought  not  strictly  to  do,  because  they  originally  came  from 
Japan,  but  reached  us  via  America.  The  total  votes  for  these  six 
amount  to  162,  and  those  for  the  six  French  amount  to  196.  Kesults 
like  these  are  deserving  of  some  reflection,  and  American  raisers  will 
be  able  to  judge  by  such  statistics  of  the  value  of  not  only  their  own 
productions  but  also  of  those  of  their  greatest  competitors. — C.  H.  P. 

Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Drover  and  Exhibiting. 

During  the  last  few  years  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Drover  of  the  Fareham 
Nurseries  have  been  among  the  most  successful  exhibitors  of  cut  blooms 
of  Chrysanthemums.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  examples 
of  the  various  members  of  the  “  Queen  ”  family  exhibited  by  this  firm 
at  the  Centenary  Show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  were 
the  finest  ever  seen  on  the  exhibition  table.  Not  only  were  they  of 


immense  size,  but  they  possessed  all  the  other  qualities  that  go  to  make 
the  blooms  what  they  were — perfection.  My  object  in  penning  this  note, 
however,  is  to  acquaint  exhibitors  generally  that  this  firm  have  at  last 
decided  to  retire  from  the  exhibition  arena,  which  they  have  done  so 
much  to  sustain.  In  addition  to  the  authority  for  this  statement  the 
present  appearance  of  their  plants  justifies  such  a  note.  Owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  other  part  of  their  trade  they  are  unable  to  continue 
longer  as  exhibitors.  Managers  of  autumn  exhibitions  will  no  doubt 
regret  this  step,  but  exhibitors  themselves  will,  I  doubt  not,  rejoice. — 
E.  Molyneux. 

American  System  of  Judging  Chrysanthemums. 

In  your  issue  of  May  24th,  I  notice  on  page  412  under  ‘'•Judging 
Chrysanthemums”  “  P.”  makes  a  mistake  in  the  scale  of  points  for 
group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  limited  to  150  square  feet.  The 
scale  given  by  him  should  apply  to  single  specimens  and  not  to  groups. — 
A.  H.  Fewkes,  Chairman  Committee  on  Flowers,  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Annual  Dinner. 

The  supporters  of  this  excellent  charitable  Institution  held  their 
fifty-fifth  anniversary  festival  dinner  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Mbtropole,  London,  on  the  2l8t  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.  The  Chairman  was  supported  by  a  large 
company,  about  120  gentlemen  being  present,  these  comprising  well- 
known  patrons  of  horticulture,  with  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  gardeners, 
and  others.  Amongst  those  present  we  noticed  Messrs.  N.  N.  Sherwood, 
H.  .J.  Veitch,  P.  Crowley,  R.  M.  Hogg,  W.  J.  Nutting,  James  II.  Veitch, 
T.  F.  Peacock  (honorary  solicitor  to  the  Institution),  J.  Sebag  Monte- 
fiore,  N.  L.  Cohen,  W.  Iceton,  W.  Y.  Barker,  G.  Bunyard,  G.  W.  Ryder, 
E.  W.  Cathie,  G.  A.  Dickson,  J.  Laing,  W.  Fremlin,  W.  Jefferies, 
J.  Webber,  G.  Monro,  A.  Watkins,  H.  Cutbush,  W.  Hutchens,  G.  Gordon, 
J.  A.  Dickson,  A.  W.  G.  Weeks,  H.  B.  May,  H.  Turner,  A,  Turner,  and 
R.  Cannell.  The  floral  decorations  were  better  than  those  usually  seen  on 
such  occasions,  the  tables  being  tastefully  embellished  with  plants  and 
cut  flowers.  Nepenthes,  Odontoglossums,  and  Miltonia  vexillaria  were 
amongst  the  former,  whilst  che  latter  included  Anthuriums,  Cattleyas, 
Roses,  Carnations,  and  Odontoglossums.  Buttonhole  bouquets  of  dark 
red  and  pink  Carnations  were  provided  for  the  visitors.  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  W.  Paul  &  Sons  (Waltham  Cross), 
Paul  &  Son  (Cheshunt),  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  C.  Turner,  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
and  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  with  others,  kindly  supplied  the  flowers. 
Excellent  fruit  was  also  forthcoming  in  abundance  as  dessert,  and  the 
arrangements  being,  as  usual,  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  J. 
Ingram,  assisted  by  the  Stewards,  a  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

The  Chairman,  after  the  customary  patriotic  toasts  had  been  duly 
honoured,  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening — “  Success  to  the  Institution.” 
In  submitting  this,  he  briefly  alluded  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  in  1838,  remarking  upon  the  good  which  had  been  done  by  the 
supporters  since  that  time,  and  how  much  was  due  to  gardeners.  He 
reminded  those  present  that  a  cultivated  taste,  whether  it  was  in  art  or 
literature,  was  most  valuable,  could  not  be  too  largely  sought,  and 
should  receive  the  utmost  appreciation.  In  the  same  degree  those  who 
studied  and  brought  to  perfection  the  beauties  of  Nature  were  equally 
deserving  of  recognition  (hear,  hear).  Some  may  have  viewed  the 
magnificent  landscapes  of  Switzerland  and  America,  whilst  others  have 
seen  the  softer  views  of  Naples  and  similar  places  ;  but  nowhere  was 
the  work  of  Nature  more  apparent  than  in  the  beautiful  flowers  and 
splendid  fruit  which  was  laid  before  them.  He  believed  that  those  who 
cultivated  flowers  and  fruit — yea,  even  the  more  humble  vegetables, 
were  serving  a  most  usf'ful  purpose.  The  work  of  the  gardener,  how¬ 
ever,  was  often  accomplished  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  frost, 
cold,  rains,  and  hail  frequently  destroying  his  labours,  he  being  powerless 
against  the  forces  of  Nature.  All  interested  in  gardening,  he  said, 
should  visit  the  establishments  of  celebrated  nurserymen,  and  where 
efforts  were  made  to  improve  upon  the  ordinary  work  of  Nature  by 
placing  plants  in  the  most  favourable  conditions  under  which  they 
could  arrive  at  and  attain  the  greatest  beauty.  Referring  more  directly 
to  the  Institution  the  Chairman  said  he  had  been  through  the  rules  and 
noticed  that  special  privileges  were  given  to  those  who  had  subscribed 
for  a  number  of  years.  Such  advantages  were  thoroughly  deserved,  and 
all  who  were  able  should  assist  those  who  made  an  effort  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  Gardeners,  like  other  persons,  were  subject  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  for  he  knew  of  several  persons  who  formerly  occupied  good 
positions,  but  were  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  life.  To  gardeners, 
therefore,  the  Institution  appealed  in  the  strongest  possible  sense.  At 
the  present  time  157  pensioners,  seventy-one  men  and  eighty-six  women, 
were  receiving  permanent  aid,  while  during  the  existence  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  pensions  and  gratuities  had  been  paid  amounting  to  £60,000.  The 
cost  of  the  Institution  per  annum  was  £2800,  while  the  reliable  income 
was  £2100,  leaving  £700  a  year  to  be  gathered  in  from  outside  sources. 
Much  distress  had  prevailed  amongst  the  gardening  class  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  he  therefore  appealed  with  confidence  on  behalf  of 
such  an  admirably  managed  Institution  (applause). 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  in  responding,  said  he  should  like  to  emphasise 
the  remarks  of  the  Chairman,  and  refer  to  the  climatic  difficulties  with 
which  gardeners  had  to  contend.  He  would  go  no  farther  back  than 
1893,  when  a  severe  drought  was  experienced  throughout  the  country. 
This  year  opened  favourably  and  with  prospects  of  the  brightest  kind. 
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but  as  they  all  knew  a  cold  wave  had  swept  over  the  land,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence  great  destruction  had  taken  place  and  thousands 
of  pounds  had  been  lost.  He  was  proud  of  the  fact,  however,  and  took 
that  occasion  to  mention  it — that  many  gardeners  were  up  watching 
on  that  recent  frosty  night  in  May,  and  thereby  managed  to  save  their 
crops.  He  was  sure  there  were  no  servants  in  the  country  more 
anxious  to  do  their  duty  than  gardeners  (hear,  hear).  The  remunera¬ 
tion  the  majority  of  gardeners  received,  however,  was  inadequate  in 
accordance  with  the  position  they  held,  and  they  were  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves  in  old  age.  The  Institution,  he  said,  was  most 
economically  managed,  and  practically  the  whole  of  the  income  was 
devoted  to  the  pensioners.  Still  they  were  in  need  of  more  funds,  as 
there  were  many  candidates  waiting  for  assistance.  Referring  to  the 
generous  manner  in  which  pensioners  were  treated,  Mr.  Veitch  re¬ 
minded  his  hearers  that  seven  pensioners,  who  had  subscribed  but 
very  small  sums,  had  received  respectively  £420,  £255,  £172,  £380, 
£328,  £346,  and  £255,  while  a  man  named  Robert  Hodge  and  hig 
wife,  who  had  not  subscribed  a  penny,  had  received  in  pensions  the 
sum  of  £552.  He  knew  times  were  bad,  but  that  should  not  prevent 
the  wealthy  remembering  there  were  other  persons  worse  oS  than  them¬ 
selves  (cheers). 

Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen  proposed  the  toast  of  the  “  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  kindred  societies  of  London  and  the 
United  Kingdom.”  It  was,  he  said,  a  very  comprehensive  toast,  and 
it  would  be  a  very  happy  thing  if  they  could  establish  a  sort  of  friend¬ 
ship  with  all  these  societies.  It  occurred  to  him  that  such  a  step  would 
be  helpful  to  the  Institution.  No  one  could  visit  flower  shows — such, 
for  instance,  as  that  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens — without  recognising 
the  persevering  efforts  of  gardeners. 

Mr.  Philip  Crowley  briefly  responded,  and  in  doing  so  alluded  to  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  said  there  were 
now  over  3000  Fellows.  There  were  also  sixty  affiliated  societies,  and 
numerous  trials  of  new  varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables  were  annually 
made  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick. 

Mr.  \V.  J.  Nutting  tersely  rendered  “The  Chairman,”  to  which 
Sir  J ulian  Goldsmid  responded,  remarking  that  as  the  original  President 
of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  he  feared  it  would  be  thought  he 
could  only  take  a  secondary  interest  in  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Dickson  presented  the  toast  of  “  The  Stewards  and  Officers,” 
eulogising  the  work  accomplished  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  who,  he  said, 
was  a  most  hard-working  Secretary.  Mr.  G.  Monro  responded,  referring 
to  the  excellent  attendance  of  the  Committee  and  other  officers  at  the 
meetings  throughout  the  year. 

Mr,  G.  J.  Ingram,  the  Secretary,  then  announced  the  subscriptions, 
which  included  the  following — Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  105  guineas  ;  Messrs. 
Rothschilds,  £105  ;  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  £21  ;  Baron  Schroder, 
£20;  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch,  £10  lOs.  ;  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  F.R.CS., 
£10  lOs.  ;  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  £25  ;  Mr.  H.  Morley,  £25  ;  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  £25;  Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers,  £10 10s.;  Worshipful 
Company  of  Fruiterers,  £5  53.;  with  other  sums,  the  whole  amounting 
to  about  £1245. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Goodwin,  a  selection  of  vocal  music 
was  provided,  the  artistes  being  Miss  Alice  Motterway,  Miss  Edith 
Hands,  with  Messrs.  Barry  Lindon,  Herbert  Emlyn,  and  J.  Saunders. 


NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

Some  growers  do  not  seem  to  give  a  good  opinion  of  John  Ruskin 
Strawberry,  but  in  a  Hampshire  garden  last  year  it  behaved  so  remark¬ 
ably  well  that  it  is  now  being  extensively  cultivated.  It  is  in  some 
localities  an  excellent  early  variety,  and  moreover  forces  well.  For 
market  purposes,  too,  it  is  said  to  be  popular  in  certain  districts,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  far  this  report  is  correct.  According 
to  my  experience  it  is  a  variety  well  worth  growing. 

A  gardener  of  my  acquaintance  considers  La  Grosse  Sucrbe  still  one 
of  the  best  early  Strawberries  in  cultivation  ;  but  I  am  afraid  many 
readers  will  not  agree  with  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  utility 
for  forcing,  though  as  an  outdoor  fruit  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  inferior 
in  flavour  to  many  other  varieties.  For  pot  culture,  however,  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended. — C. 

The  Utility  of  Noble. 

This  variety  has  been  the  cause  of  much  comment  at  various  times 
in  the  horticultural  press,  reference  having  been  made  to  its  earliness 
and  inferior  flavour.  This  season,  however.  Noble  has  been  a  decided 
boon  to  many  cultivators  for  the  early  market  supply,  both  from  the 
open  ground  and  as  a  forcing  kind.  For  the  latter  purpose  Noble 
increases  in  favour  with  those  who  grow  Strawberries  to  ripen  during 
March.  A  grower  in  this  neighbourhood  (South  Hants)  has  been  so 
successful  with  it  this  year  that  he  intends  growing  a  thousand  plants 
for  next  season. 

The  berries  are  found  to  swell  freely  from  the  time  they  are  “  set ;  ” 
some  varieties  have  a  fault  in  “  hanging  ”  as  it  were  for  several  days 
when  they  attain  the  size  of  large  Peas,  but  not  so  with  Noble.  No 
difficulty  is  found  in  fertilising  the  flowers  if  each  one  is  gone  carefully 
over  with  a  camel-hair  brush.  The  cultivator  in  question  realised 
Cs.  per  lb.  for  fruit  gathered  the  third  week  iu  March,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  a  good  paying  price. 

The  first  picking  from  out  of  doors,  too,  came  from  Noble  on  June  8th, 
and  realised  11s.  per  basket,  holding  one  gallon,  or  about  6  lbs.  of  fruit. 


In  some  seasons  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ripens  its  fruit  before  Noble,  but  the 
frost  which  occurred  May  21st  injured  many  of  the  early  blooms  of  the 
former,  while  those  of  the  latter  variety  were  beyond  harm  in  this 
respect.  Of  course  there  is  no  question  amongst  market  men  as  to  the 
quality  of  Noble  as  compared  with  that  of  Sir  J.  Paxton,  but  the  earli¬ 
ness  of  ripening  is  the  chief  point  considered. — E.  M. 


ALL  AMANDA  WILLI  AMSI. 

This  Allamanda  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  stove  plants,  being 
very  handsome  as  a  climbing  or  pillar  plant,  and  equally  effective  when 
grown  in  small  pots  and  arranged  with  other  occupants  of  the  stove.  It 
first  originated  in  a  private  garden  as  a  chance  seedling,  and  was  dis¬ 
tributed  a  few  years  since  by  the  firm  whose  name  it  bears,  being 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  a 
merit  which  was  well  deserved. 

Cuttings  root  readily  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  When  rooted,  place 
them  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  using  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  a 
little  sand.  Immediately  they  are  well  rooted  shift  again  into  5  or 
6-inch  pots,  using  a  little  stronger  compost  than  for  the  earlier  potting. 
If  required  to  bloom  in  these  small  pots  pinch  out  the  leaves  when  the 
plants  are  6  or  8  inches  in  height.  They  will  then  produce  several  leads, 
which  soon  commence  flowering,  and  by  judiciously  feeding  will  give  a 
succession  of  growths  and  blooms  till  nearly  midwinter.  When  needed 
for  growing  as  a  climber,  trained  to  pillars  or  a  balloon,  the  plants  may 
be  shifted  as  required  into  pots  up  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and 
grown  in  a  brisk  temperature  with  a  fair  amount  of  shade,  but  when 
flowers  are  wanted  let  the  plants  have  abundance  of  sun. 

This  Allamanda  is  so  free-flowering  that  it  may  be  treated  as  a 
winter-blooming  plant.  For  this  purpose  root  the  cuttings  in  May  and 
grow  the  young  plants  more  hardy,  keeping  all  flowers  removed  until 
October,  when  the  plants  must  have  a  position  for  sun  and  light  and  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  60°  by  night.  Where  yellow  flowers  are 
appreciated  a  good  supply  may  be  produced  by  growing  a  number  of 
plants  as  above  stated,  and  these  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year’s  decorations. — W.  J.  Ireland. 


Orchid  Jottings. 

It  was  gratifying  to  notice  how  beautifully  the  tables  at  the 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion,  on  'Thursday  evening  in  last  week,  were  decorated  with 
Orchids.  These,  if  I  was  not  misinformed,  were  chiefly  supplied 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
and  other  growers.  Sprays  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  were  very  effec¬ 
tive  arranged  with  other  flowers  and  fronds  of  Adiantums,  the 
soft  rosy  tint  harmonising  with  the  other  surroundings.  Some 
unusually  well-flowered  plants  of  this  useful  decorative  Orchid 
were  also  placed  on  the  table,  the  same  applying  to  richly  coloured 
Cattleyas,  and  many  chaste  forms  of  Odontoglossums. 


The  mention  of  Orchids  being  used  for  decorating  the  tables  on 
the  above  mentioned  occasion  reminds  me  how  extensively  these 
“  floral  gems  ”  are  now  being  grown  for  market  purpose.  Walking 
through  Covent  Garden  a  few  days  since  I  noticed  a  handsome 
bouquet  of  Cattleyas  and  other  Orchids  in  a  florist’s  window,  whilst 
of  Miltonia  vexillaria  and  Odontoglossums  there  were,  perhaps, 
hundreds  of  sprays.  It  is  evident  that  an  important  trade  in  this 
phase  of  flower  culture  is  developing  ;  but  whether  it  is  likely  to 
be  overdone  is  quite  another  matter.  At  all  events,  the  prices 
realised  by  growers  for  blooms  of  the  more  common  Orchids  are,  I 
believe,  not  particularly  high,  and  no  wonder,  for  a  handful  of 
blooms  can  be  purchased  for  a  moderate  sum  in  a  florist’s  store. 
Still  there  is  generally  a  brisk  demand  for  Cattleyas,  Odonto¬ 
glossums,  and  Oncidiums,  some  of  the  latter  being  very  popular. 


Curiously  enough,  just  as  the  preceding  paragraph  was  written, 
a  correspondent  sent  me  a  cutting  from  the  “  Graphic  ”  referring 
to  some  costly  Orchids,  and  which,  by  way  of  comparison,  may  be 
worth  reproducing.  'The  writer  enumerates  fifteen  plants  which 
he  roughly  calculates  represent  a  value  of  £2000.  These  are — “  1, 
Masdevallia  Harryana  Graves!®,  belonging  to  Mr.  Graves,  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  and  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  a  standing 
offer  of  500  guineas  ;  2,  Cypripedium  Stonei  platyt®nium,  of  which 
at  various  times  Baron  Schroder  has  bought  pieces  for  £106, 
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£159  123,,  and  £100,  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  Mr.  W.  Lee 
bought  one  in  partnership  for  £147  ;  3,  Cypripedium  insigne 
Sanderiana,  still  unique,  of  which  bits  have  been  sold  for  72  guineas, 
100  guineas,  and  250  guineas  ;  4,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Burford 
variety  ;  5,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Veitchianum  in  the  possession 
of  Baron  Schroder  ;  6,  Dendrobium  Williamsianum  ;  7,  Vanda 
ccerulea  ;  8,  Odontoglossum  Williamsianum,  probably  a  natural 
hybrid  between  0.  grande  and  O.  Schleiperianum  ;  9,  Dendrobium 
Sanderae,  beyond  price  as  yet  ;  10,  Vanda  Lowi  ;  11,  Aerides 
Lawrenciae,  for  which  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  paid  260  guineas  at 
auction  ;  12,  Saccolabium  Heathi,  an  albino  of  the  Fox-brush 
Orchid,  which  Mr.  Lee  sold  to  Baron  Schroder  for  157  guineas  ;  13, 
Cattleya  Mendeli  Blunti  ;  14,  Cattleya  Parthenia,  an  albino  of 
C.  intermedia  ;  and  15,  Cattleya  speciosissima  Sanderiana,  for  which 
Mr.  A,  Wilson  of  Sheffield  paid  100  guineas.”  Flowers  from  these 
plants  are  not,  of  course,  included  in  the  Covent  Garden  Orchids. 


Whilst  glancing  through  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  Orchids 
a  short  time  since  I  noticed  a  good  plant  of  Oncidium  Phalaenopsis, 
and  remarked  to  my  guide  that  it  was  not  generally  grown.  He 
agreed  with  me  in  that  respect,  adding,  “  I  think  it  is  a  pity,  for  it 
is  a  beautiful  and  useful  Orchid  when  properly  managed.”  Obviously 
that  is  so,  and  amateur  orchidists  who  require  a  charming  plant 
should  include  it  in  their  collections.  The  form  of  the  flowers  is 
well  represented  in  the  woodcut  (fig.  83),  which  has  been  engraved 
from  a  spray  given  me,  and  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
plant  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  its  beauty  when  it  is  said 
that  the  dots,  spots,  and  bars  are  of  a  peculiarly  bright  bluish  purple 
or  violet  tint  on  a  pure  white  ground.  The  plant  is  not  of  strong 
growth,  but  it  succeeds  admirably  in  a  cool  house,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  species,  as  it  can  be  accommodated 
with  the  Odontoglossums,  and  any  addition  to  the  cool  Orchids  is 
most  welcome. 


According  to  Mr.  Rolfe’s  description  in  the  June  number  of 
“  The  Kew  Bulletin,”  the  new  Epidendrum  Ellisi  “  belongs  to  the 
section  called  by  Lindley  Amphiglottium  Schistochila  tuberculata, 
but  cannot  be  identified  with  any  of  the  described  species.  In  the 
shape  of  the  lip  it  approaches  E.  Lindeni,  Lindl.,  though  the  two 
are  quite  distinct  in  other  respects.  The  sepals  and  petals,  together 
with  the  pedicels  and  columns,  are  carmine-rose,  the  lobes  of  the 
lip  pale  lilac-rose,  and  the  crest  yellowish-white,  with  some  orange- 
yellow  in  the  cavity  in  front  of  the  clinandrium.”  So  much  for 
the  botanist’s  view  of  this  Orchid,  but  the  faithful  illustration 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  April  26th  of  this 
year  will,  in  my  opinion,  give  the  uninitiated  a  better  idea  as  to 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  As  previously  remarked,  this  charming 
species  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Welbore  S.  Ellis  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  March  27th,  when  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
for  it. — Specialist. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

June  26THi 

There  being  a  special  Rose  Show  held  in  connection  with  this 
meeting  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  S.W.,  was  well  filled  with  exhibits. 
Orchids  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  usual,  but  hardy  flowers  made  a 
fine  display.  The  Southern  Pink  Society  held  a  supplementary  Exhi¬ 
bition,  a  report  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere,  this  also  applying  to 
the  Roses.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  not  extensively  shown.* 

Fruit  Committee. — Present :  P,  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Messrs.  John  Lee,  T.  F.  Rivers, 

A.  H.  Pearson,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  J.  Smith,  H,  Balderson,  G.  Wythes, 
J.  Hudson,  G.  Reynolds,  T.  Glen,  A.  Dean,  C.  Herrin,  and  J.  Cheal. 

If  experience  is  an  educator  then  should  the  members  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  be  good  judges  of  Melons.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  feared  that 
some  of  the  senders  of  fruits  may  not  so  regard  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  estimate  their  merits,  especially  when  the  verdict  may  be  at  variance 
with  preconceived  opinions.  While  no  persons  could  be  more  delighted 
on  the  discovery  of  specially  meritorious  properties  than  the  adjudi¬ 
cators,  yet  stern  duty  compels  them  to  pass,  however  reluctantly,  many 
a  handsome  fruit  because  its  quality  is  distinctly  below  the  standard  as 
established  by  existing  varieties.  On  the  present  occasion  Mr.  G. 
Wythes  sent  his  seedling  Melon  Hero  of  Isleworth,  for  which  an  award 
of  merit  was  granted  in  August.  It  is  of  the  Victory  of  Bath  type,  and 
no  higher  award  could  be  made  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  Crawford, 
The  Gardens,  Coddington  Hall,  Newark,  sent  a  large  fruit,  also  of  the 
Beauty  of  Bath  type,  but  though  slices  of  it  were  bravely  nibbled  by 
the  devotees  they  were  all  compelled  to  utter  the  fatal  word — “  passed.” 
Mr.  G.  A.  Bishop,  Westley  Hall  Gardens,  sent  a  very  handsome,  well 
netted  Melon.  It  was  thought  its  appearance  might  recommend  it  for 
market  purposes;  but  all  that  could  be  said  of  its  quality  was  "not 
bad,”  and  no  award  could  be  made. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Copley,  Ivy  Mount,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham,  sent 
several  Melons.  Two  of  these  were  placed  on  the  table  to  be  cut,  but 
their  quality  found  not  the  least  approval.  These  Melons,  however,  in 


the  bulk  so  captivated  the  eye  of  one  of  the  members  that  he  was  con¬ 
strained  to  propose  a  medal.  A  counter  proposal  was  made  that  the 
member  should  eat  one  of  the  fruits.  He  made  a  bold  attempt,  but 
after  getting  through  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  he  slipped  away 
among  the  crowd,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  Mr.  Hunt,  Ashtead 
Park  Gardens,  sent  what  he  described  as  a  very  early  Melon  ;  and  Mr. 

B.  Ashton,  Glossop  Hall  Gardens,  Derbyshire,  a  fine-looking  fruit,  but 
no  award  could  be  made  for  either  of  them. 

Mr.  J.  Collis,  Bollo  Laws,  Chiswick,  sent  a  dish  of  May  Queen, 
Strawberry^  a  large,  fine-looking,  firm  Strawberry,  earlier  than  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton.  It  was  thought  to  be  of  service  as  a  market  variety, 
and  an  award  of  merit  was  accorded.  Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers  sent  two 
boxes  of  unnamed  Strawberries,  fine  fruits,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded. 

Mr.  A.  Oiler,  The  Gardens,  Handcross  Park,  Sussex,  sent  a  dish  of 
very  fine  examples  of  Violette  Hative  Peach  gathered  from  a  tree  bearing 
a  crop  of  564  fruits.  Those  exhibited  were  very  fine,  with  a  Nectarine 
flavour.  They  were  not  considered  to  be  Violette  Hative,  but  the  variety 
was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  Sawbridgeworth  seedlings,  and  a  cultural 
commendation  was  unanimously  awarded.  A  similar  award  was  made 


to  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  for  flne  bunches  of  the 
Rock  Ferry  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  and  Belle  Bauce  Peaches. 

Mr.  Wm.  Divers,  Weirton  House  Gardens,  sent  a  dish  of  very  long- 
podded  Broad  Beans  and  French  Crab  Apples  (vote  of  thanks),  and  Mr. 
G.  Taber,  Rivenhall,  Essex,  sent  pods  of  Taber’s  Duke  of  York  Pea, 
very  fine,  for  which  an  award  of  merit  was  made  in  June,  1893,  after  a. 
trial  at  Chiswick,  and  this  was  confirmed. 

There  was  a  considerable  display  of  vegetables  and  fruit  on  the  side 
tables.  Mr.  Crawford  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  good 
assortment.  Mr.  W.  Gleeson,  Warren  House  Gardens,  Stanmore,  was 
granted  a  silver  Knightian,  and  Mr.  T.  Coomber  a  silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal  for  Pines,  the  former  showing  six  and  the  latter  twelve  grand 
Queens.  The  awards  were  unanimous,  as  was  a  silver-gilt  medal  to  Mr. 
G.  Wythes  for  thirty -six  varieties  of  vegetables,  all  grown  outdoors  except 
three — Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  and  Kidney  Beans — and  all  of  excellent 
table  quality. 

Floral  Committee. — Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Fraser,  R.  Dean,  J,  H.  Fitt,  H.  Herbst,  H.  B.  May,  G.  Stevens, 
R.  Owen,  C.  F.  Bause,  C.  J.  Salter,  J.  Jennings,  H.  Cannell,  J.  D.  Pawle, 

C.  Beckett,  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  E.  Shea,  J.  Walker,  C.  Noble,  J.  T.  Bennett 
Poe,  H.  Turner,  G.  Paul,  C.  T.  Druery,  and  G.  Gordon. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Long  Ditton,  staged  a  eollection  of  Pasonies  and 
Irises,  the  blooms  of  both  being  bright  and  fresh.  The  varieties  of  the- 
English  and  Spanish  Irises  were  particularly  good  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  J.  T.  Bennett  Pee,  Esq.,  Holmwood,  Cheshunt,  staged  blooms 
of  Iris  Xiphium  Thunderbolt,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill 
Nursery,  Woking,  sent  cut  flowers  of  hardy  Azaleas.  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
Downley,  High  Wycombe,  had  cut  Roses  and  sprays  of  Pansies  (bronze 
Banksian  medal). 

Pseonies  were  extensively  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  a 
few  good  varieties  of  these  being  Madame  Crousse,  La  Fraicheur, 
Rosamond,  Prince  Imperial,  La  Perle,  and  Modesty.  The  same  firm 
also  sent  cut  blooms  of  various  hardy  plants  (silver  Flora  medal).  Mr. 
G.  Yeld,  York,  exhibited  Irises  in  variety,  with  blooms  of  Hemerocallis 
Frances,  for  which  an  award  of  merit  was  adjudged.  Mr.  M.  Pritchard, 
Christchurch,  staged  hardy  flowers  of  kinds,  the  most  noticeable  of 
these  being  Spiraea  astilboides  floribunda  (award  of  merit).  Delphiniums, 
Papaver  nudicaule,  and  Gillenia  trifoliata  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  branches  of  flowering  shrubs,  including 
Styrax  japonica,  Cmsalpina  japonica,  Olearia  macrodonta,  and  Magnolia 
Watsoni.  The  same  firm  likewise  exhibited  fresh  and  beautiful  blooms 
of  Gloxinias,  Streptocarpus  hybrids.  Rhododendrons,  and  a  plant  of 
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Calistemon  (iMetro8''deros)  speciosus.  Mr.  J.  Durrand,  Kilburn,  secured 
aniaward  of  merit  for  DracEeua  Durrandi,  which  ia  described  elsewhere. 
Cut  blooms  and  branches  of  hybrid  Sweet  Briars  and  Roses  were  sent 
by  Lord  Penzance,  Bashing  Park,  Godaiming.  Amongst  these  Bluebeard, 
Pomegranate,  Constancy,  and  The  Novice  were  the  most  attractive. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  Tuberous  Begonias, 
including  H.  J.  Infield  (award  of  merit),  and  Dr.  Nansen,  a  very  dark 
variety.  Messrs.  Cannell  also  sent  splendid  plants  of  Verbascum 
olympicum  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Boxes  of  garden  Roses  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  these  including  some 
beautiful  varieties  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  J.  Jennings,  Ascott, 
exhibited  a  richly  coloured  Carnation  named  James  O’Brien  (award  of 
merit).  Blooms  of  Roses  and  Pinks  came  from  Mr.  B.  Ladhams, 
Shirley,  Southampton,  and  boxes  of  hybrid  Sweet  Briars  from  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Carnations  were  well  represented.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  sent  a 
group  of  charming  varieties,  these  comprising  King  of  Scarlets,  Ger¬ 
mania,  Rose  Celestial,  Charles  Henwood,  and  others  of  equal  merit 
(silver  Flora  medal).  Mr.  T.  Bones,  Heaton  Gardens,  Cheshunt, 
arranged  a  group  of  Carnation  Yellow  Queen  (bronze  Banksian  medal), 
and  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  contributed  a  collection  of 
“  Malmaison  ”  varieties  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  Violas  arranged  in  sprays, 
which  made  a  good  effect  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Dysons  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton,  sent  a  number  of  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  including  Crotons,  Dracsenas,  Ficus  elastica  variegata, 
and  others  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal).  In  addition  to  the  exhibits 
already  mentioned,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  beautiful  collection 
of  Pseonies  and  Delphiniums,  the  latter  being  very  fine  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  exhibited  a  number  of 
Calochorti,  and  secured  a  botanical  certificate  for  C.  Howelli.  In  a 
competitive  class  J,  Brutton,  Esq.,  Yeovil,  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  a  dozen  spikes  of  Delphiniums,  Several  first-class  certificates  and 
awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  for  plants  and  flowers  shown  by  some 
of  the  above  mentioned  exhibitors.  These  are  described  elsewhere. 

Orchid  Committee. — Present :  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  (in  the  chair)  ; 
Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  E.  Handley,  H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  H.  White,  J.  T. 
Gabriel,  G.  Hill,  J.  Douglas,  S.  Courtauld,  W.  H.  Protheroe,  T.  B. 
Haywo'/d,  and  C.  J.  Lucas. 

Orchids  were  not  so  extensively  shown  as  we  have  seen  them. 
T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  sent  a  very  fine  plant  of 
Lselia  tenebrosa.  Stand  Hall  variety  (cultural  commendation),  with  a 
number  of  cut  blooms  of  Cattleyas  and  other  Orchids.  Some  plants  of 
Cattleya  Mossise  alba,  with  cut  flowers  and  other  Orchids,  were  sent  by 
F.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford,  and  Messrs,  W.  L. 
Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgate,  staged  a  plant  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  Miss 
Maud  Dowdney.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  contributed  a 
group  of  choice  species  and  varieties.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  were 
Grammatophyllum  Fenzlianum,  Lselio-Cattleya  Arnoldiana,  Cypri- 
pedium  Wallisi,  C.  Curtisi,  Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana  purpurea, 
C.  granulosa  aurea.  The  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Hardy 
exhibited  a  p'ant  of  Dendrobium  Statterianum. 

Messrs,  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery.  Chelsea,  sent  plants 
of  Disa  Veitchi  and  D.  langleyensis.  The  same  Arm  also  sent  Lselio- 
Cattleya  Canhamiana (first-class  certificate)  and  Cypripedium  Schrbderae. 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  arranged  a  group  of  Cattleyas, 
Masdevallias,  Odontoglossums,  and  Cypripediums,  the  whole  making  a 
good  effect  (silver  Banksian  medal).  A  small  group  of  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  majus  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
attracted  attention,  as  did  the  collection  of  Olontoglossums  and  Cypri¬ 
pediums  brought  by  Messrs.  Collins  &  Collins,  Cumberland  Park, 
Willesden  Junction.  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth,  &  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford,  contributed  an  interesting  group,  including  Laelia  tenebrosa, 
Oncidium  macranthum,  0.  crispum  grandiflorum,  and  Vanda  coerulea 
(silver  Banksian  medal). 

Mr.  H.  F.  Pitt,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill,  sent  a  number  of  Orchids, 
including  Cattleya  Mossiae  alba,  Pitt’s  variety,  and  Cypripedium 
Curtisi  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  The  beautiful  Cattleya  Warneri  was 
sent  by  Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton  ;  and  Sydney 
Courtauld,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Wright),  exhibited  a  plant  of 
Coclogyne  Sanderiana,  with  a  number  of  small  Masdevallias,  for  which 
botanical  certificates  were  awarded. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Angrwcum  Fourtiierianum  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  rather  small,  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  inside  of 
the  lip  being  a  bright  green  (award  of  merit). 

Segonia  Dr.  Nansen  (H.  Cannell  &  Sons). — A  very  fine  variety,  with 
dark  coloured  blooms  (award  of  merit). 

Begonia  B.,  J.  Infield  (H.  Cannell  &  Sons). — A  brightly  coloured 
double  variety,  the  flowers  being  large  and  of  an  orange  scarlet  shade 
(award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Mrs.  F,  A.  Sevan  (W.  H.  Lees). — An  attractive  variety 
of  a  rosy  pink  shade,  but  the  fragrance  is  not  very  pronounced  (award 
of  merit). 

Carnation  James  O'Brien  (J.  Jennings). — A  strong  growing  variety, 
with  large  dark  red  flowers  (awird  of  merit). 

Clematis  Countess  of  Onslow  (G.  Jackman  &  Son).— This  is  a  distinct 
form,  the  flowers  being  bell-shaped  and  purplish  red  in  colour  (first-class 
certificate). 

Croton  Mayi  (H.  B.  May). — A  narrow  leaved  variety,  rich  yellow 
blotched  with  green  (award  of  merit). 


Cypripedium  Leysenianum  (Jules  Hye  Leysen). — A  distinct  hybrid, 
the  result  of  cross  between  C.  barbatum  Crossi  and  C.  bellatulum.  The 
flower  is  reddish  purple,  with  darker  coloured  spots  and  lip  (first-class 
certificate). 

Dracaena  Durrandi  (J.  Durrand). — An  erect  growing  plant,  with 
bronzy  green  leaves,  margined  light  red  (award  of  merit). 

Eryngium  alpinum  (M.  Pritchard). — This  appears  to  be  a  better 
plant  than  some  of  the  other  species,  the  flower  being  large  and  well 
coloured  (award  of  merit). 

Hemerocallis  Frances  (G.  Yeld). — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  H.  flava,  and  richer  in  colour  (award  of 
merit). 

Lcelio- Cattleya  Canhamiana  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  a  splendid 
bigeneric  hybrid,  being  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Lselia  purpurata 
and  Cattleya  Mossiae.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  the  lip 
rich  purplish  crimson  (first-class  certificate). 

Lwlia  grandis  Pittiana  (H.  T.  Pitt). — A  distinct  form,  the  lip 
being  blush  coloured  with  a  dark  purplish  crimson  throat  (award  of 
merit) . 

Masdevallia  Cassiope  (T.  C.  Hincks). — The  flower  of  this  is  dull  red 
with  darker  coloured  veins  (award  of  merit). 

Masdevallia  Kemballiana  (S.  Courtauld). — A  small  plant  of  this 
species  was  exhibited,  this  bearing  dark  orange  yellow  flowers  (award  of 
merit). 

Pccony  La  Perle  (Paul  &  Son). — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
medium  in  size,  of  a  rosy  pink  colour  (award  of  merit). 

Pescatorea  Klahochorum  excellens  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — A  very  distinct 
form,  the  lips  of  the  sepal  and  petals  being  a  dark  purple  (award  of 
merit). 

Phams  Sanderianus  (P.  Ralli). — This  is  a  fine  species,  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  buff  yellow,  the  lip  being  white  (award  of  merit). 

Spiresa  astilboides  fioribunda  (M.  Prichard).  —  A  free  flowering 
useful  plant,  in  some  respects  an  improvement  on  S.  japonica  (award  of 
merit). 

Sweet  Pea  Emily  Henderson  (H.  Herbst). — A  splendid  pure  white 
variety,  the  flowers  being  large  and  apparently  freely  produced  (award  of 
merit). 


Events  of  the  Week. — Apart  from  the  Rose  shows,  a  list  of 
which  appears  in  another  column,  but  few  horticultural  events  of  special 
interest  will  take  place  during  the  ensuing  week.  An  evening  fete  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday,  July  4th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  in  the  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

-  The  Weather  in  London. — At  last  summer  has  apparently 

commenced  in  the  metropolis  and  southern  districts  generally.  The 
weather  has  been  very  warm  since  publishing  our  last  issue,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  occasionally  rather  strong  winds.  Sunday  and  Monday 
were  bright,  while  on  Tuesday,  although  somewhat  cloudy,  the  tern 
perature  was  high  and  the  atmosphere  oppressive  ;  Wednesday  bright. 

-  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete. — As  has  been  advertised 

in  our  columns,  the  Floral  Fete  will  be  held  in  the  public  park,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  on  July  10th,  11th,  and  12th.  Gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
medals  are  offered  for  Violas  and  Pansies,  and,  as  usual,  excellent 
money  prizes  for  groups  of  plants,  Roses,  fruits,  and  other 
produce.  The  entries  for  plants  close  on  July  2nd,  and  those  for 
Roses  on  July  5th.  Mr.  W.  A,  Green,  jun.,  is  the  Secretary,  from  whom 
particulars  may  be  obtained. 

- -  Fruit  Conference  at  Worcester. — We  understand  that  a 

Fruit  Show  and  Conference  will  take  place  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Worcester, 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October  24th  and  25th,  in  the  present 
year.  The  President  is  the  Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Cobham.  There 
will  be  classes  for  hardy  fruits,  dried  and  preserved  fruits,  vegetables, 
modes  of  packing  for  market,  and  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  competition 
will  be  open  to  all  persons  living  in  Worcestershire. 

-  Miniature  and  Rayless  Violas.  —  Mr.  George  Steel, 

Cornhill-on-Tweed,  sends  us  a  box  of  seedlings  of  these  delightful  and 
sweet-scented  flowers  all  his  own  raising.  In  the  yellow  and  white 
varieties  of  the  large  flowering  type  the  colours  are  pure  and  most 
decided  colours,  and  it  is  said  that  the  habit  of  the  plants  is  also  good. 
Ethel  Buckley  and  A.  Picco  are  certainly  gems;  but  Enchantress  will 
perhaps  be  the  most  run  on  for  bedding.  The  flowers  sent  were  really 
beautiful  and  a  credit  to  the  raiser. 
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-  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  has,  we  understand,  been  awarded 

the  Society  of  Arts  silver  medal  for  his  paper  on  “  Rainfall  Records  in 
the  British  Isles.” 

- Autumn- SOWN  Sw'eet  Peas. — What  a  treat  now  are  Eck- 

ford’s  Sweet  Peas  here  !  Great  long  lines  8  feet  high,  and  such  a  blaze 
of  colour.  The  beautiful  delicate  one  called  Primrose,  quite  a  new 
colour  ;  Gaiety  is  another  really  fine  variety.  The  seeds  were  sown  in 
the  open  last  October,  and  the  plants  have  been  in  flower  since  the  end 
of  May. — W.  Baylor  IIartland,  Corh. 

-  Trentham  Show. — The  annual  Exhibitions  of  the  Trentham 

Horticultural  Society  have  by  their  magnitude  and  excellence  attained 
a  high  position  in  the  provinces.  The  prizes  offered  in  the  chief  classes 
are  of  a  distinctly  substantial  character,  and  bring  out  the  best  competi¬ 
tion.  Prizes  to  the  value  of  £72  lOs.  are  offered  for  a  group  of  plants, 
the  first  prize  £20  and  a  silver  cup  (by  Messrs.  Sankey  &  Son)  ;  the 
second,  £20  ;  third,  £13  ;  and  fourth,  £9.  Roses  are  generously  pro¬ 
vided  for,  £20  being  offered  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  £12, 
including  the  N.R.S.  gold  medal  for  thirty-six  blooms,  £15  for  twenty- 
four  blooms,  and  upwards  of  £20  for  a  decorative  arrangement  of  Roses. 
Prizes  of  £10  lOs.,  £4,  and  £2  are  offered  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
border  flowers.  Fruit  has,  as  usual,  good  attention,  £10  being  provided 
as  the  chief  prize  for  a  collection  of  nine  varieties,  £5  for  six  varieties, 
and  the  same  amount  as  the  leading  prize  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes. 
There  are  also  good  open  classes  for  other  fruits,  also  for  vegetables. 
The  Trentham  shows  are  famous  for  groups,  cut  flowers,  Roses,  floral 
decorations,  and  fruit,  as  well  as  cottagers’  productions.  The  Exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  opened  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Schedules 
are  now  ready,  and,  as  may  be  seen  in  an  advertisement,  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  L.  T.  Alford,  Hon.  Sec.,  Hanford,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

-  Bongardia  Rauwolfi. — If  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton  (page  495) 

will  refer  to  the  most  recent  authority  (1893)  on  botanical  synonyms, 
Mr.  Daydon  Jackson’s  monumental  “  Index  Kewensis,”  he  will  find  the 
names  as  given  in  the  article — viz.,  B.  Olivieri  and  B.  Chrysogonum,  are 
synonyms  of  one  plant.  In  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker’s  notice  of  what  he  calls 
“a  singular  plant”  in  the  “  Bot.  Mag.,”  t.  6244, 1876,  the  same  synonyms 
are  given,  with  the  old  Linnsean  name,  Leontice  Chrysogonum,  added. 
C.  A.  Meyer,  in  the  “  Genera  Plantarum  ”  (Benth.  and  Hooker)  is 
responsible  for  the  adopted  name,  B.  Rauwolfi,  published  in  1873,  the 
specific  name  commemorating  its  identification  by  Rauwolf  in  1573, 
when  it  was  described  by  him  in  a  chapter  of  his  travels  quaintly 
headed,  “  A  short  and  plain  narration  of  plants  which  I  gathered  during 
my  stay  at  Haleps,  in  and  around  about  it,  not  without  great  trouble 
and  danger,  which  I  glued  upon  paper  very  carefully.”  Alton,  in  his 
“  Hortus  Kewensis,”  tells  us  that  it  was  introduced  from  the  Levant 
prior  to  1740.  Mr.  Gumbleton’s  experience  of  the  plants  seems  to  have 
been  a  characteristic  one,  as  it  has  not  infrequently  been  introduced  and 
lost.  It  may  interest  him  to  learn  that  it  is  a  common  wild  flower  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  paragraph  of  June  14th  was  not  intended  as  an 
exhaustive  notice  of  the  plant.  —  The  Writer  of  the  Note  on 
B.  Rauwolfi. 

- The  Crystal  Palace  (R.H.S.)  Fruit  Show.  —  Schedules 

of  this  Exhibition,  to  which  fru’t  growers  will  look  with  more  than 
usual  interest,  are  now  ready  for  distribution.  The  prizes  are  grouped 
in  six  divisions.  1,  Open  to  all — fruits  grown  under  glass  or  otherwise. 
2,  Open  to  nurserymen — trees  bearing  fruit  in  pots.  3,  Open  to  gardeners 
and  amateurs — fruits  grown  in  the  open  air.  4,  Open  to  all — single 
dishes  of  fruit  grown  in  the  open  air.  5,  Dried  fruits,  not  preserved  in 
fluid  or  sugar,  to  be  grown  and  dried  in  the  British  Islands.  6,  Special 
prizes  for  packing  various  kinds  of  fruits.  The  chief  money  prizes  are 
£10  for  fifteen  varieties  of  fruit,  £5  for  nine  varieties,  and  the  same 
for  six  varieties  of  Grapes.  Gold  or  silver-gilt  and  silver  medals  are 
provided  for  nurserymen.  A  large  number  of  prizes  are  offered  for 
single  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Among  the  former  we  observed 
the  hackneyed  error,  Pott’s  Seedling — mentioned  for  pointing  out  the 
proper  designation,  Potts’  Seedling.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Potts,  not 
Mr.  Pott.  The  schedule  contains  141  classes,  but  many  persons  will 
be  sorry  to  see  that  the  method  of  local  societies  has  been  followed  of 
alternating  the  pages  of  the  schedule  with  advertisements.  The  Ex¬ 
hibition  is  bound  to  be  a  very  great  one,  and  we  hope  its  success  will 
more  than  equal  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  promoters.  It 
opens  on  September  29th,  and  continues  for  three  days — a  Sunday 
intervening.  On  the  Saturday  a  lecture  will  be  given  on  “Fruit  Grow¬ 
ing  in  Small  Gardens ;  ”  on  Monday  on  “  Fruit  Growing  on  a  Large 
Scale;”  on  Tuesday  on  “  Packing,  Grading,  and  Marketing  Fruit.” 


- -  A  Gardeners’  Cricket  Match. — We  are  requested  to  state 

that  a  cricket  match  between  past  and  present  Kewites  will  take 
place  at  Kew  Green,  on  Monday,  July  9th.  The  match  will  commence 
at  2.30  P  M. 

- The  “  Kew  Bulletin.” — We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 

“Kew  Bulletin”  for  June,  which,  like  preceding  numbers,  contains 
much  interesting  matter.  In  the  issue  before  us  we  notice  the  following 
articles  :  —  Treatment  of  Diseased  Sugar  Canes  in  the  West  Indies ; 
the  Citron  in  Commerce  ;  New  Orchids,  Decade  9  ;  Cold  Storage  of 
Fruit ;  Sisal  Hemp  at  the  Bahamas  ;  Gambia  Pagns,  or  Native  Cloths  ; 
and  some  Miscellaneous  Notes. 

-  Gladiolus  ramosus. — As  a  border  flower  this  Gladiolus  is 

well  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  members 
of  this  family  that  is  quite  hardy,  but  on  account  of  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  blossoms  and  their  usefulness  during  the  month  of  June.  If  two  or 
three  bulbs  are  left  undisturbed  for  a  few  years  they  quickly  form  a 
good  sized  clump,  producing  numerous  flower  spikes  about  3  feet  high, 
or  in  some  cases  more.  The  flowers  are  rose  purple  or  magenta,  the 
three  lower  petals  have  a  pure  white  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each. 
This  is  intensifled  by  the  purple  edge  joining  the  white  line  to  the  body 
colour. — S. 

-  Eremurus  himalaicus. — I  think  it  was  towards  the  end  of 

last  year  when  Mr.  Arnott  stated  in  the  Journal  of  Ilorticulture  that 
the  Eremurus  would  not  bloom  in  Scotland  any  further  north  than 
Dumfries,  if  even  there,  as  he  considered  it  was  not  warm  enough. 
Your  correspondent  may,  therefore,  be  interested  to  know  that  I  have 

E.  himalaicus  in  bloom  at  present.  The  spike  will  be  about  14  or 
15  inches  long,  and  the  flowers  pure  white.  It  first  bloomed  with 
me  in  1892,  missed  last  year,  but  makes  up  for  that  this  summer. 
I  have  shown  it  to  several  gardeners  here,  who  greatly  admired  it 
never  having  seen  anything  like  it  before.  It  is  perfectly  hardy. — 
H.  A.,  Greenocli. 

-  Strobilanthes  Dyerianus.  —  This  is  a  most  attractive 

easily  grown  foliage  plant,  and  it  must  be  a  general  favourite,  for  every 
one  who  sees  it  is  impressed  by  its  beauty.  We  grow  it  in  a  light  stove, 
where  it  receives  abundant  sun,  and  is  freely  syringed.  Cuttings  root 
as  readily  as  Coleuses,  and  the  same  cultural  requirements  seem  to  suit 
the  plants  admirably.  This  Strobilanthes  is  recommended  for  bedding 
purposes,  but  how  it  will  answer  in  this  respect  I  am  still  unable  to 
say.  The  colour  of  the  foliage  is  bright  mauve,  very  attractive  by 
day  and  beautiful  by  artificial  light,  which  enhances  its  value  as  a 
decorative  plant.  When  well  grown  the  foliage  attains  a  length  of 
10  inches,  and  the  plant  is  altogether  of  a  very  striking  appe.arance. — 
W.  J.  Ireland. 

-  Pansy  Show  at  Sheffield. — The  first  Pansy  Show,  held 

in  connection  with  the  Hallamshire  Floral  Society,  took  place  on 
Saturday  last  at  the  Hallamshire  Hotel.  There  were  over  thirty  exhi¬ 
bitors,  and  the  blooms  were  very  good  indeed.  Prizewinners  : — Twelve 
dissimilar  Show  Pansies. — First,  Mr.  Smedley ;  second,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Shelley;  third,  Mr.  G.  Hancock.  Six  dissimilar  Show. — First,  Mr.  E. 
Allen  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Hancock  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  Wright.  Three  dis¬ 
similar  Show. — First,  Mr.  C.  Winterbottom  ;  second,  Mr.  D.  Lygo  ; 
third,  Mr.  C.  Wright.  Premier  bloom,  Mr.  Allen,  with  a  very  fine 
David  Rennie.  Best  seedling,  Mr.  G.  Hancock,  with  a  fine  flower 
raised  by  Mr.  Staton  of  Mosborough,  and  named  “  Mayflower.”  The 
judges,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Handsworth  and  Mr.  Carlton  of  Sheffield,  gave 
every  satisfaction. 

-  Royal  Meteorological  Society. — The  closing  meeting  of 

this  Society  for  the  session  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  inst.,  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Mr. 
R.  Inwards,  F.R.A.S.  (President),  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  F.R.S., 
read  a  paper  on  “  Fogs  Reported  with  Strong  Winds  During  the  Fifteen 
Years  (1876-90)  in  the  British  Isles.”  Out  of  a  total  of  135  fogs  108  were 
associated  with  cyclonic,  and  twenty-seven  with  anti-cyclonic  conditions. 
The  majority  of  the  fogs  occurred  with  south-westerly  winds,  and  with 
temperatures  very  close  to  the  maximum  for  the  day.  Mr.  R.  H.  Curtis, 

F. R.Met.Soc.,  read  a  paper  on  “  Some  Characteristic  Features  of  Gales 
and  Strong  Winds.”  After  calling  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  anemcmetry,  and  after  describing  the  “bridled”  anemometer  at 
Holyhead,  Mr.  Curtis  stated  that  the  greatest  force  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  gust  which  he  had  met  with  was  registered  in  December,  1891, 
and  amounted  to  a  rate  of  111  miles  per  hour,  which  with  the  old  factor 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  about  160  miles  per  hour. 
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-  Shirley  and  District  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’ 

Association. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  wag  held  at  the 
Parish  Room,  Shirley,  on  the  19th  inst.,  the  President,  Mr.  W.  F.  Spranger, 
presiding  over  a  good  attendance  of  the  members.  A  most  instructive 
lecture  on  “The  Composition  of  Artificial  Manures,  and  the  Limits  to 
their  Economical  Use  in  the  Garden,’’  was  given  by  W.  Frank  Perkins, 
Esq.,  who  explained  the  temporary  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and 
consequent  necessity  for  manuring  ;  farmyard  manure  answering  all 
the  requirements  of  the  gardener  when  obtainable.  Chemical  manures 
Mr.  Perkins  divided  under  three  heads — nitrogenous,  potassic,  and 
phosphatic  ;  and  exhibited  a  large  number  of  samples  in  commerce 
under  each  head.  The  lecturer  having  replied  to  a  number  of  questions 
put  to  him,  W.  H.  Rogers,  Esq.,  J.P.,  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Perkins  for  his  excellent  and  interesting  lecture.  A  display  of 
cut  Roses  and  other  flowers  was  made  by  Messrs.  W.  Perkins,  T.  M.  Lord, 

A.  Barlow,  J.  H.  Allden,  Col.  W.  S.  Sinkins,  Miss  Todd,  and  Mr. 

B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S, 

- Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Floral  Fete. — Owing  to  the  wet 

w'eather  which  prevailed  on  Wednesday  in  last  week,  the  Floral  Fete 
and  Children’s  Parade  was  held  in  the  large  tent  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society’s  Gardens.  As  usual  there  were  ponies,  mail  carts,  and  Sedan 
chairs  embellished  with  flowers,  and  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best 
of  the  designs.  Groups  of  plants  and  collections  of  cut  flowers  were 
arranged  by  various  nurserymen,  to  whom  medals  and  certificates  were 
adjudged  for  their  respective  exhibits,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  had  hardy 
flowers  in  variety,  as  did  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  k  Sons.  Roses  were  splendidly 
shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Cant,  Paul  &  Son,  W.  Rumsey,  and  G.  Mount, 
while  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  k  Co.  sent  boxes  of  hybrid  Sweet 
Briars.  Messrs.  Dobbie  k  Co.,  Rothesay,  contributed  a  large  collection 
of  Pansies  and  Violas,  and  Messrs.  Kelway  k  Sons  some  hardy  flowers, 
including  Delphiniums  and  Gaillardias.  Orchids  were  shown  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  k  Co.,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard  had 
table  decorations  of  various  styles.  Mr.  W,  James  arranged  a  group 
of  foliage  plants,  as  did  Mr.  R.  Scott,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  Regent’s 
Park.  Mr.  D.  Robins,  Aylesbury,  contributed  a  collection  of  cut 
Roses. 

-  Pinks. — I  am  writing  this  before  Tuesday’s  Pink  Show  at  the 

Drill  Hall,  but  I  am  anticipating  a  most  varied  and  beautiful  display. 
I  have  been  looking  over  some  good  Pink  collections,  and  have  been 
delighted  to  see  what  variety  of  colour  is  now  being  got  into  these 
hardy  border  flowers.  Another  excellent  feature  is  that  there  is  great 
variation  in  period  of  opening,  some  being  almost  over,  having  flowered 
so  early  ;  others  are,  and  these  constitute  the  bulk,  at  their  very  best, 
whilst  some  others  are  so  late  that  not  a  bloom*  is  yet  expanded.  Thus 
we  have,  even  of  the  ordinary  forms,  blooms  extending  over  some  two 
months.  That  some  Pinks,  Ernest  Ladhams  for  instance,  will  produce 
abundant  bloom  for  fully  three  months,  we  had  evidence  last  year.  I 
hope  in  time  we  shall  see  more  smooth-edged  border  varieties,  for  at 
present  so  many  have  laciniated  edges.  The  great  thing  to  rejoice  over, 
however,  is  that  Pinks  are  so  admirably  progressing. 

-  Digging  Competitions. — I  read  with  much  amusement  your 

report  of  the  Widcombe  digging  competitions  on  page  496.  All  the 
same  these  are  excellent  in  their  way  provided  they  are  conducted  on 
right  lines.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  fix  a  defined  time  for  the 
competition  rather  than  a  given  area  of  ground,  as  in  such  case  it  is 
probable  that  good  deep  work  would  be  more  encouraged  than  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance.  Lightning  calculators  may  be 
all  very  well,  but  we  do  not  want  lightning  diggers.  I  would  sooner 
have  six  or  eight  rods  of  ground  evenly  and  deeply  dug  throughout 
than  ten  or  twelve  badly.  I  once  promoted  a  competition  of  that  kind 
at  Egham  for  boys,  but  do  not  know  whether  it  was  continued.  I  did 
not  see  the  work  performed,  but  judged  by  appearance  and  testing 
depth.  Scamped  digging,  which  always  means  shallow  working,  should 
never  be  encouraged. — A.  D. 


“BRUNISSURE”  (BROWNING)  DISEASE  IN  YINES. 

Until  recently  this  disease  was  confined  to  the  young  growing 
shoots  of  Vines  in  pots,  and  generally  attacked  the  extremity  growths 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  which  was  not  of  material  consequence, 
as  these  were,  along  with  laterals  and  sub-laterals,  about  that  time  cut 
away  in  order  to  ripen  the  wocd  and  induce  rest.  It,  however,  is  a 
serious  plague  on  young  Vines  that  have  not  completed  their  growth  by 
August,  as  it  cripples  all  growth  and  prevents  the  further  ripening  of 


the  wood  in  the  affected  part,  the  Vines  being  much  weakened  in 
consequence. 

Mr.  Barron  alludes  to  this  disease  in  “  Vines  and  Vine  Culture  ’’ 
(page  101)  as  “  a  certain  strange  affection  of  the  shoots  and  foliage, 
which,  in  lack  of  an  authorised  name,  Mr.  Blackmore  of  Teddington, 
who  has  directed  our  attention  to  this  malady,  suggests  may  be  termed 
diptheritis  or  lorification,  for  the  parts  attacked  assume  ere  long  the 
consistency  of  leather,  and  finally  that  of  wire  almost.  The  first 
symptom  is  a  contraction  of  the  margin  of  the  half-grown  foliage  till 


fig.  84.— vine  growth  affected  with  “  BROWNING.’’ 


the  leaf  becomes  like  a  cup  inverted,  then  the  stem  loses  its  crisp  clear 
substance,  goes  dull,  and  is  channelled  with  lines  of  shrinkage.  The 
tips  of  the  shoots  become  flat  and  flaccid,  all  the  gloss  is  lost  and  the 
vigour  gone,  and  the  disease  descends  from  leaf  to  leaf  until  the  whole 
tissue  is  hardened  and  the  young  wood  becomes  of  a  dirty  black  tint. 
The  growth  of  the  season  is  stopped,  and  the  main  stem,  instead  of 
gaining  in  bulk,  is  lessened. 

“  Young  Vines  alone,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  are  affected  by 
this  disorder,  but  they  seem  to  take  it  alike,  whether  grown  in  pots  or 
planted  in  their  places.  The  roots  appear  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  the 
growth  is  robust  and  vigorous,  the  house  has  been  managed  as  usual, 
there  are  no  cold  draughts  or  sudden  changes,  defects  or  excess  of 
temperature,  but  suddenly  this  disease  appears,  and  Vine  after  Vine  is 
afflicted. 

“  This  malady  is  contagious,  or  at  any  rate,  epidemic  ;  the  symptoms 
seem  to  be  distinct  from  all  the  recognised  forms  of  mildew,  and  cannot 
be  checked  by  the  use  of  sulphur,  yet  further  investigation  may  prove 
that  it  is  of  fungoid  origin.’’ 

Thus  Mr.  Barron  accurately  diagnoses  the  disease,  but  since  the 
foregoing  extract  was  written  the  plague  has  not  contented  itself  with 
attacking  young  Vines.  My  first  acquaintance  with  it  was  on  Vines 
grown  in  pots  from  eyes  and  too  late  in  the  season  to  be  of  any  use, 
except  as  “cut-backs.”  It  did  not  attack  the  forward  Vines  in  pots, 
which  were  layered  on  Mr.  Miller’s  plan,  and  described  some  years  ago 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  But  the  “browning”  appeared  on  all 
the  young  shoots  of  some  twenty  Vines  in  a  house  about  30  yards  away, 
being  restricted  to  the  laterals  and  sublaterals,  and  the  only  treatment 
adopted  was  that  advised  by  Mr.  Barron,  namely,  “  cut  below  the  parts 
affected,  remove  the  tainted  growth  from  the  houses,  and  stimulate  the 
Vines,  if  they  have  strength  left  to  form  healthier  foliage.”  As  the  parts 
affected  were  of  no  consequence  and  the  browning  did  not  interfere 
in  the  slightest  with  the  firm  wood  and  principal  leaves,  no  further 
notice  was  taken  of  the  Vines.  Besides,  the  Grapes  were  ripe,  and  the 
“browning”  had  no  injurious  effect  on  them;  indeed,  the  malady  did 
not  reappear  the  following  year  on  the  Vines,  but  it  appeared  in  some 
Tomatoes  which  were  grown  in  the  same  house  as  the  Vines  in  pots 
were  the  previous  year,  and  the  leaves  became  smaller  by  degrees. 
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This  is  mentioned  because  the  Vines  in  pots  in  another  house  were  in 
that  year  perfectly  free  from  the  “browning”  of  the  previous  season, 
though  they  were  the  same,  but  cut-backs,  that  were  diseased  the  year 
before.  The  disease,  therefore,  was  in  the  house,  and  it  was  traced  to 
the  pits  being  filled  with  leaves  ;  yet  I  could  not  see  anything  tangible 
on  the  plants.  There  was  no  fungus  apparently,  but  I  obtained  “  sight  ” 
of  some  small  micro-organisms  that  lead  to  further  observations,  and 
always  with  the  same  result— the  determination  of  small  yeast-like 
bodies  that  evidently  increased  by  “  budding.”  There  was  nothing, 
however,  in  the  bodies  that  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  ferment,  and  they 
certainly  were  not  bacterial,  though  like  them  assuming  amoeba-like 
shapes  and  manifestly  having  some  power  of  locomotion. 

Last  year  I  received  through  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture  some  blackened  Vine  growths ;  they  were  sticky  and  overgrown 
by  fungal  filaments,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  the  evil, 
but  consequent  on  decay  of  the  tissues.  Nothing  would  induce  it  to 
“  fruit,”  therefore  the  fungus  could  not  be  determined,  and  as  it  was 
not  in  living  cells,  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  growths.  But 
the  fungus  will  be  to  the  front,  for  it  has  been,  found  on  many  Vine 
growths,  and  if  no  “  fruits  ”  can  be  detected  it  produces  plenty  of 
sclerotia.  Yet  that  is  hardly  conclusive,  though  I  have  no  doubt  of 
its  being  Polyactis  clnerea,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  pests,  as  it  will 
live  as  a  saprophyte,  and  is  most  malignant  as  a  parasite  when  decaying 
matter  fails.  Only  for  this  fungus  cropping  up  in  connection  with 
“  browning  ”  is  it  now  alluded  to,  and  we  will  give  it  a  “  little  more 
rope”  in  view  of  speedier  execution,  if  need  be,  at  some  future  date. 
What  it,  however,  wants  on  Vines  if  not  to  live  (and  it  does  so  by 
feeding  on  organic  matter)  passes  my  understanding. 

“  Browning”  is  a  disease  affecting  Vines  and  other  plants  chiefly  at 
the  points  of  the  shoots,  causing  them  to  become  brown  or  black, 
shrunken  and  tough,  completely  destroying  all  growth.  It,  however, 
commences  by  giving  a  somewhat  thickened,  stunted  appearance  to 
growths  which  are  at  first  of  a  yellowish  hue  ;  that  soon  passes  into  the 
acute  stage,  when  shrinking  commences.  An  affected  shoot  is  shown  in 
fig.  84  at  A,  diseased  down  to  the  point  a.  The  leaves  (5)  appear 
healthy,  but  they  are  suffused  with  disease  ;  in  fact,  the  shoot  is  only 
living  on  itself,  for  it  is  dead  at  the  point  (c),or  the  cane  is  from  whence 
it  was  taken.  H  represents  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  it 
having  descended  to  the  point  (<i),  the  five  leaves  below  (not  shown) 
being  normal,  but  they  must  “go,”  as  the  cane  from  which  the  shoots 
spring  is  quite  saturated  with  disease,  the  bark  quite  black  and  the  pith 
a  dark  colour.  C  shows  two  joints  of  the  cane  without  any  green  or 
live  wood,  except  a  little  at  the  joints.  The  bark  (e)  is  dark  brown 
externally,  darker  inside  and  black  next  (/)  the  wood.  The  wood  (y) 
is  quite  white,  clean,  and  healthy,  while  the  pith  is  very  dark  brown  or 
black.  The  mischief,  however,  lies  in  the  bark  and  that  part  adjoining 
the  wood,  which  is  saturated  with  disease,  and  quite  dead.  A  dark  patch 
of  fungus  is  shown  at  i,  and  consists  of  mycelia  with  some  sclerotia  or 
felted  mycelium  here  and  there.  The  cane  is  the  reverse  of  gross,  and 
has  been  grown  hard,  as  the  joints  are  short  and  the  wood  firm.  Indeed, 
they  are  double  budded,  there  being  buds  on  the  side  of  the  tendrils  (j) 
at  k.  At  I  is  shown  the  socket  from  whence  the  shoot  B  was  removed  ; 
and  also  I  1,  that  where  the  shoot  A  pushed  from.  The  appearance  of 
the  disease  as  it  is  seen  on  young  leaves  (as  those  of  laterals  and  sub- 
laterals)  is  represented  in  D  and  E,  the  blackening  being  confined  to 
the  edges,  which  turn  downwards  as  the  tissue  is  destroyed  up  to  the 
live  part  (?«). 

Up  to  last  year  no  examples  were  examined  that  showed  the  disease 
to  affect  the  ripe  wood,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  increasing  in  malig¬ 
nancy,  and  causing  serious  loss  in  several  places,  in  some  cases  spoiling 
the  crop,  and  in  others  killing  the  Vines. 

A  bit  of  a  diseased  shoot  in  vertical  section,  and  magnified  130 
diameters,  is  shown  in  fig.  85  at  F.  The  cells  in  the  rows  (four)  on  the 


Fig.  85. 

DISEASED  VINE  SHOOT  TISSUE  AND  SPORES  OF  FUNGUS  (PLASMODIO- 
PHORA  VITIS,  YIALA  ET  SAUV.'),  CAUSING  “BROWNING”  IN  VINES. 


left  hand  side  are  quite  healthy,  two  (n)  in  the  fifth  are  invaded  by  the 
disease,  also  one  in  the  sixth  at  o,  while  p  indicates  the  cells  enlarged 
and  destroyed  by  the  disease  plasma.  The  epidermal  cells  (j')  are 
unusually  small,  and,  of  course,  filled  with  air.  The  mycelial  threads  of 
the  fungus  are  shown  external  of  the  host  at  r,  and  ramifying  the 
tissus,  which  are  destroyed  at  s,  while  some  threads  have  reached  the 
healthy  cells,  and  pushing  in  the  intercellular  spaces  (t  «).  The  small 
circles  in  p  represent  spores,  with  which  the  diseased  parts  are  saturated, 


and  they  ouse  from  tissue  in  section.  That  is  all  there  is  to  be  seen 
with  a  power  of  130  diameters,  only  there  is  something  of  a  darker 
colour  issuing  from  the  diseased  parts,  and  permeating  the  living  cells 
(n  o').  The  spores  as  seen  on  the  slide  are  shown  at  G,  magnified 
130  diameters,  and  are  more  like  yeast  cells,  only  rounder,  than  any¬ 
thing  else  under  the  same  power.  Magnified  520  diameters,  the  spore 
(/?)  then  appears  about  the  size  of  a  small  Cabbage  seed.  It  swells  a 
little  in  germinating,  as  it  does  by  pushing  a  tube  (J),  and  as  this  grows 
it  assumes  an  amoeba-like  shape  (J^),  while  when  it  clears  out  of  its 
“  shell  ”  it  is  a  leucophyte-looking  body,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
capable  of  transmitting  itself  anywhere  in  fluids.  Anyhow  it  works  into 
the  cells  probably  by  emitting  an  acid  which  softens  the  cell  wall,  and 
once  it  gets  its  “  nose  ”  in  the  body  soon  follows,  or  leastwise  the  part 
inside  grows  and  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  living  matter  of  the  host. 
In  fact,  the  fungus  grows  so  fast  and  stoutly  as  to  greatly  enlarge,  even 
burst,  the  cells  and  let  its  spores  out  to  do  further  mischief.  This 
ousing  gives  the  sticky  feel  to  diseased  parts. 

The  fungus  was  first  recognised  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Massee,  of 
Kew,  and  is  a  near  ally  of  the  slime  fungus,  causing  finger-and-toe  or 
clubbing  in  Cabbages  and  Turnips.  It  is  called  the  Vine  slime  fungus 
(Plasmodiophora  vitis,  Viala  et  Sauv). 

How  the  germs  work  to  the  tips  of  the  shoots  is  uncertain,  but  it 
certainly  appears  there  first,  and  by  cutting  off  the  diseased  parts,  as 
Mr.  Barron  advises,  it  may  perhaps  be  prevented  spreading  further.  But 
to  get  at  it  in  the  canes  is  another  matter.  One  thing  sure  about  these 
slime  funguses  is  that  they  hate  lime,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  give  the  border  where  Vines  are  affected  a  good  dressing  of  lime  or 
gypsum,  preferably  lime  for  Vines,  though  gaslime  about  every  fifth 
year  is  an  antidote  for  clubbing  in  Turnips,  along  with  a  proper  rotation 
of  crops.  Superphosphate  should  be  avoided,  or  if  used  it  ought  to  have 
one-third  of  gypsum  mixed  with  it  ;  but  it  is  better  to  avoid  super¬ 
phosphates,  as  they  only  make  the  Turnips  or  Cabbages  thrive  for  the 
express  benefit  of  the  slime  fungus. — G.  Abbey. 


Rose  Show  Fixtures  in  1894. 

June  28th  (Thursday). — Canterbury,  Eltham,  and  Sutton. 

„  30th  (Saturday). — Brockham  and  Sittingbourne. 

July  3rd  (Tuesday). — Bagshot,  Diss,  and  Farningham. 

„  4th  (Wednesday). — Croydon,  Ealing,  Ipswich,  Lee,t  Reigate,  and 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

„  5th  (Thursday). — Bedford,  Dublin,  Hereford,  and  Norwich. 

„  7th  (Saturday).— Crystal  Palace  (N.R.S.) 

„  10th  (Tuesday). — Gloucester,  King’s  Lynn,  and  Wolverhampton.* 

„  11th  (Wednesday). — Hitchin  and  Ulverston. 

„  12th  (Thursday). — Bath,  Harleston,  Woodbridge,  and  Worksop, 

„  14th  (Saturday). — New  Brighton. 

„  17th  (Tuesday). — Helensburgh. 

„  18th  (Wednesday). — Newcastle-on-Tyne.* 

„  19th  (Thursday). — Halifax  (N.R  S.),  Halesworth,  and  Trentham. 

„  21st  (Saturday). — Manchester. 

„  24th  (Tuesday). — Tibshelf. 

„  26th  (Thursday). — Southwell. 

,,  28th  (Saturday). — Bedale. 

Aug.  1st  (Wednesday). — Chesterfield. 

*  Shows  lasting  three  days.  f  A  Show  lasting  two  days. 

Any  date  of  Rose  shows,  or  of  other  horticultural  exhibitions  where 
Roses  form  a  leading  feature,  not  named  above,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
as  soon  as  fixed,  for  insertion  in  future  lists.  —  Edward  Mawley, 
RosebanTi,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

National  Rose  Society,— The  Metropolitan  Meetings, 

I  THANK  Mr.  Mawley  for  his  very  neat  tables  (page  493)  on  the 
weather  in  1887-88-89  and  90,  which  are  exactly  what  I  wished  to  see. 
Any  of  your  readers  will  be  able  by  them  to  note  the  fact  that  the 
weather  in  May  and  June  this  year  has  not  been  in  the  least  similar  to 
any  of  the  four  years  tabulated. — C.  J.  G. 

Roses  at  York. 

I  REGRETTED  to  see  the  tone  of  the  note  of  “  D.,  Deal,"  (page  493) 
on  this  subject,  and  think  he  will  acknowledge  on  reflection  that  it  was 
inconsiderate.  Such  comments  are  best  at  the  end  of  the  season  ;  for 
“Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that 
putteth  it  off  ”  is  an  old  saying  and  a  wise  one.  There  were  practically 
no  Hybrid  Perpetuals  out  at  Colchester  at  the  time  of  the  York  Show,  and 
how  Mr.  Frank  Cant  managed  to  scrape  together  seventy-two  varieties, 
I,  who  was  in  his  grounds  a  short  time  before,  cannot  think.  Messrs. 
Harkness,  too,  are  well  known  to  have  been  rendered  practically  hors  de 
combat  by  the  frost.  I  do  not  want  to  disparage  Mr.  Mount’s  successes  ; 
but  surely  it  is  full  early  to  institute  those  comparisons  which 
Mrs.  Malaprop  tells  us  are  “  odorous.” — W.  R.  Raillem. 
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The  Peospects  of  the  Kose  Seasox. 

I  regret  to  learn  from  the  recent  communication  of  your  interesting 
contributor,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Grahame.  that  the  famous  rosariums  of  Bedale 
and  Newtownards  have  suffered  so  terribly  from  the  recent  frosts  ;  but 
Rose  trees  are  like  human  nature  in  this  respect — they  possess  a 
marvellous  recuperative  power.  Soon  after  receiving  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry  and  Caroline  d’Arden  from  the  raisers  last  spring,  I  had 
to  cut  them  down  almost  level  with  the  ground.  That  was  in  the 
beginning  of  March ;  now  they  are  producing  magnificent  shoots, 
every  one  crowned  with  a  promising  flower  bud. 

The  influence  of  the  frost  is,  however,  at  a  later  season  much  more 
tragic  in  its  results,  and  therefore  I  think  both  Messrs.  Dicksons  and 
Harkness  are  greatly  to  be  commiserated.  The  former  have  given  us 
some  of  the  finest  Roses  of  modern  times,  while  the  Messrs.  Harkness 
have  proved  themselves  almost  invincible  exhibitors,  especially  in 
exceptional  sultry  seasons  (like  that  of  1893),  so  fatal  to  the  hopes  of 
southern  cultivators.  In  my  own  garden  the  Rose  which  has  been 
most  seriously  affected — not  by  frost,  but  by  excessive  rain  and  the 
absence  for  days  of  essential  sunlight — is  Mardchal  Niel.  All  the  other 
Roses,  especially  the  Teas,  are  exceedingly  promising.  In  the  extensive 
gardens  at  Logan  Castle  the  Austrian  Briars  have  suffered  most. 
— David  R.  Williamson. 

York  Rose  Show. 

While  fully  endorsing  every  word  “D.,  Deal,”  has  said  on  page 
493  in  regard  to  the  very  creditable  position  gained  by  Mr.  Mount 
of  Canterbury,  I  must  take  exception  to  the  comparison  he  makes 
between  his  success  at  York  and  that  of  Mr.  Frank  Cant  and  Messrs. 
Harkness,  and  give  my  reasons.  Firstly,  the  seventy-two  class  was  not 
one  which  we  should  look  on  as  a  champion  seventy-two,  it  being  for 
thirty-six  varieties.  Secondly,  Mr.  Frank  Cant  was  showing  on  the 
same  day,  and  successfully,  in  several  classes  at  Colchester  Rose  Show, 
and  being  in  his  native  town  and  comneting  with  his  uncle,  he  had  on 
such  a  day  and  against  such  a  doughty  champion  as  Mr.  Benjamin 
Cant  (who  is  “  nulli  secundus  ”),  to  put  his  best  leg  and  Roses  foremost. 
Thirdly,  on  Mr.  Mount’s  own  showing  and  statement  to  me  he  has  not 
suffered  one  iota  from  the  frost,  whereas  the  northern  rosarians  have 
suffered  severely,  but  not  so  badly,  I  hope,  as  my  amateur  friends  in 
Notts,  Berks,  and  Herts.  I  wish  well  to  Mr.  Mount,  as  I  do  to  every 
professional  who  has  to  gain  his  living  by  the  delightful  occupation  of 
Rose  growing,  but  it  would  be  gross  flattery  and  of  a  character  unlikely 
to  be  verified  in  the  immediate  future  if  I  were  to  say  I  believed  he  is 
as  yet  on  a  par  in  the  champion  classes  with  either  of  the  great  Col¬ 
chester  growers  in  ordinary  years,  or  with  Messrs.  Harkness  in  early 
seasons.— C.  J.  G. 

ROSE  SHOWS. 

Isle  of  Wight. — June  20th. 

Having  been  again  asked  by  that  enthusiastic  rosarian  Mr.  Jeans 
(Vicar  of  Shorwell,  I.W.)  to  judjje  Rosea  at  the  Show  of  the  Society  he 
successfully  started  last  year,  [  promptly  acceded  to  his  request.  To 
those  who  do  not  know  “  the  island  ”  well,  or  at  all,  I  should  say  do  not 
miss  a  chance  of  going  there,  and  soon,  and  I  may  add  when  you  are 
likely  to  be  treated  “  en  Ion  eamarade,”  hasten  to  grasp  the  hand  of 
welcome.  It  was  under  such  happy  auspices  that  I  again  visited  this 
terrestrial  paradise  on  the  19ch  inst.,  the  Show  being  on  the  20th.  The 
Society  had  obtained  permission  from  Mr.  Spartali,  a  well-known  Greek 
merchant  of  London,  to  have  the  meeting  in  his  beautiful  grounds,  which 
are  close  to  the  sea  at  Shanklin.  The  managers,  with  a  consideration 
for  distant  travellers  which  others,  even  our  N.R.S.  officials,  might 
copy,  gave  ample  time  for  the  flowers  to  be  staged,  and  the  patience 
shown  was  well  repaid  in  the  result  achieved.  There  was  no  hustling, 
ringing  of  bells,  and  shouting  at  the  candidates,  but  everything  was 
done  with  calmness  and  placidity,  which  seem  characteristics  of  the 
islanders. 

The  professional  competitors  and  their  flowers  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  show  in  England  ;  when  I  state  the  exhibitors  included  the 
Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Frank  Cant  and  Messrs,  Paul  &  Son,  and  in  other 
classes  Messrs.  Perkins  of  Coventry,  I  need  not  further  expatiate.  The 
only  exception  I  can  take  to  the  otherwise  perfect  arrangements  is  in  the 
schedule  itself,  as  in  the  All  England  class  the  big  and  small  men  are 
mixed  up,  and  the  distinction  between  and  alteration  of  these  classes 
must  be  effected  by  the  Secretaries  and  Committee  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Rose  Society  before  they  will  have  a  large  and  really  good  amateur  com¬ 
petition.  There  are  not  six  amateurs  in  all  England  who  can  compete 
with  the  faintest  chance  of  success  against  the  Cants  of  Colchester  even 
in  a  small  class. 

The  results  of  the  competition  were  repetitions  of  what  took  place 
on  the  13th  June  at  Colchester,  Mr.  Benjamin  Cant  taking  first  for 
twenty-four  distinct  and  trebles,  and  Mr.  Frank  Cant  first  for  Teas  and 
twelve  Roses  of  one  variety.  In  all  cases  when  not  first  these  gentlemen 
were  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  took  the  third  position,  the 
amateurs,  Mr.  R.  E.  West  and  Dr.  Seaton,  being  naturally  somewhat 
outclassed.  Mr.  R.  E.  West,  however,  took  first  in  small  classes, 
limited  to  amateurs.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  as  usual  won  the  premier 
position  for  garden  Roses,  for  which  they  are  deservedly  famous.  There 
was  a  severe  contest  for  the  best  Rose,  and  opinions  were  divided  as  to 
the  merits  of  two  flowers,  Mr.  Frank  Cant’s  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  and 
Mr,  Benjamin  Cant’s  Madame  Cusin,  but  the  former  eventually  obtained 
the  award,  the  flower  being  absolutely  faultless  in  purity  of  colour  and 
form.  Mr.  Benjamin  Cant’s  Madame  Cusin,  a  very  exceptional  specimen. 


being  in  fact  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  of  that  variety,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Foster-Melliar’s  medal  bloom  in  1893,  was  awarded  a 
special  N.R.S.  medal. 

In  the  local  classes  the  advance  made  in  the  flowers  staged  by 
islanders,  and  the  numbers  competing  as  compared  with  1893,  was 
remarkable,  and  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rose 
Society  and  its  founder  are  heartily  to  be  congratulated.  The  island 
has  every  natural  advantage  of  position  and  soil,  and  the  inhabitants 
only  require  to  be  “  enthused  ”  with  the  love  of  high  class  Roses  to 
become  famous  in  that  branch  of  horticulture.  Everything  is  in  their 
favour — proximity  to  the  sea,  pure  air  from  both  the  Downs  and  the 
sea,  and  absence  of  the  exhalations  common  to  manufacturing  and  large 
towns  on  the  mainland. 

Everyone  seemed  pleased,  even  his  opponents,  that  Mr.  Jeans  again 
won  the  championship  of  the  island,  and  also  the  medal  for  the  best 
Rose.  There  were  other  good  flowers  shown  by  Mr.  Spittal,  who  had 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  Roses  in  the  show,  Lady  Hamond  Groeme, 
Sir  Barrington  Simeon,  Lady  Mary  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Brook,  who  again 
won  the  Queen’s  gold  medal.  Messrs,  Perkins  of  Coventry  won  the 
first  prize  for  bouquets  with  a  fine  exhibit,  and  Miss  Jones  of  Ryde 
deservedly  won  the  first  prize  for  a  most  tastefully  arranged  epergne. 
In  the  cottagers’  class  there  was  quite  an  exeeptional  exhibit  of  Roses 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Attrill,  who  evidently  could  give  many  amateurs  a  lesson 
in  Rose  growing.  I  cannot  close  my  remarks  without  thanking  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Browne  for  their  hospitality  to  the  judges  and  some  of  the 
exhibitors,  which  was  appreciated  most  thoroughly.  —  Charles  J. 
Grahame. 

Westminster. — June  26th. 

The  Show  of  Roses  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  took  place 
on  Tuesday,  June  26th,  when  some  grand  blooms  were  staged.  The 
entries  in  some  of  the  classes  were  large,  and  the  competition  ranged 
remarkably  close.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant’s  stand  of  twenty-four,  which  won 
the  cup,  was  superb,  scarcely  a  faulty  bloom  being  seen.  We  append 
a  list  of  the  prizewinners  : — 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Roses,  three  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  Colchester,  was  first  with  a  grand  exhibit,  including  Suzanne 
Marie  Rodocanachi,  Marchioness  Dufferin,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Magna  Charta,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Marie  Baumann, 
Heinrich  Schultheis,  La  France,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Madame  Cusin,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Marie  Verdier,  Etienne  Levet,  Margaret  Dickson,  Captain 
Hayward,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Cleopatra,  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Prince 
Arthur,  and  Mrs.  Paul.  Almost  all  of  these  were  in  superb  form  and 
thoroughly  deserving  of  the  premier  position.  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Brais- 
wick  Nursery,  Colchester,  was  a  good  second,  some  of  his  blooms  lacking 
the  finish  of  those  of  his  namesake.  Amongst  his  best  were  Suzanne 
Marie  Rhodocanachi,  G4ndral  Jacqueminot,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  The  Bride,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  and  Cleopatra.  The  third  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 

For  twenty-four  trusses  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  not  more  than  two  of  a 
sort,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners,  Harkstead  Rectory,  Ipswich,  was  first  with 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet  (2),  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  La  France 
(2),  Madame  Isaac  Periere,  A.  K.  Williams,  Horace  Vernet  (2), 
Madame  Marie  Cointet  (2),  Gustave  Piganeau  (2),  Madame  Lacbarme 
(2),  Mons.  Noman  (2),  Charles  Lefebvre,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Marie  Bau¬ 
mann,  Fisher  Holmes,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  R.  L. 
Knight,  Esq.,  Bobbing  Place,  Sittingbourne,  was  second  with  a  charming 
exhibit. 

There  were  five  competitors  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  distinct,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  being  placed  first  with  superb 
blooms,  comprising  Boieldieu,  Magna  Charta,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin, 
La  Fraicheur,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Annie  Laxton,  La  France,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Her 
Majesty,  Jeanie  Dickson,  Caroline  Testout,  G4n6ral  Jacqueminot, 
Etienne  Levet,  Violet  Bowyer,  Thos.  Mills,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mrs,  Paul,  Annie  Wood,  Margaret 
Dickson,  and  Duke  of  Wellington.  Mr.  F.  Cant  was  a  very  close  second, 
his  best  blooms  being  Gustave  Piganeau,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Etienne 
Levet,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Marie  Rady. 

For  twenty-four  Teas  and  Noisettes,  in  not  less  than  twelve  varieties, 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners  was  first  with  Cleopatra,  Madame  Cusin  (2), 
Catherine  Mermet,  Amazone,  Souvenir  d'Elise  (2),  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac  (3),  Mrs.  Jas.  Wilson,  Madame  Hoste  (2),  Innocente  Pirola, 
Anna  Ollivier  (2),  The  Bride  (2),  Princess  of  Wales,  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Francisca  Krliger  (3),  and  Jean  Ducher.  Mr.  Perry,  gardener 
to  J.  C.  Tasker  Esq.,  Middleton  Hall,  Brentwood,  was  second  with  fair 
blooms  lacking  finish. 

For  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes,  not  less  than  nine  varieties  or 
more  than  two  of  any  one  variety,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering- 
atte-Bower,  Essex,  took  the  first  prize  with  charming  blooms  of 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  (2),  Madame  Cusin  (2),  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Caroline  Kuster,  Catherine  Mermet,  Anna  Ollivier, 
The  Bride,  Edith  Gifford,  and  Jean  Ducher.  The  second  position  was 
taken  by  the  Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar,  Sproughton  Rectory,  Ipswich,  with 
smaller  but  perfectly  finished  specimens,  including  Mardchal  Niel,  Tbe 
Bride,  Madame  Welche,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon, 
and  others. 

In  the  class  for  six  single  trusses,  R.  E.  West,  Esq.,  Reigate,  was  first 
with  Anna  Ollivier,  Miss  Edith  Gifford,  The  Bride,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Francisca  Kruger.  There  were  no  other  com- 
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petitora  in  this  class.  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners  was  first  with  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac  in  the  class  for  six  single  trusses  of  any  one  variety. 

For  twelve  Roses,  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each,  Mr.  George  Prince, 
14,  Market  Street,  Oxford,  was  first  with  a  splendid  stand,  including 
Mar^chal  Niel,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Princess  of  Wales.  Souvenir  de 
S,  A,  Prince,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  the  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Madame 
Cusin,  Anna  Ollivier,  Cleopatra,  Amazone,  Madame  Hoste,  and  Rubens. 
Mr.  F.  Cant  was  second  with  a  fine  stand. 

For  twenty-four  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses,  distinct,  Mr.  Geo.  Prince 
was  again  first,  showing  in  almost  perfect  form  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Cleopatra,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Mardchal  Niel, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Princess  of  Wales,  Niphetos,  Madame  Cusin, 
Anna  Ollivier,  Miss  Ethel  Brownlow,  The  Bride,  Rubens,  Amazone, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Hoste,  Madame  Lambard,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Alba  rosea,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Golden  Gate, 
Princess  Beatrice,  and  Cornelia  Koch.  Mr.  F.  Cant  was  second  with  a 
good  stand. 

Mr.  George  Prince  was  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  one 
variety  with  superb  specimens  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Mr.  F.  Cant 
second  with  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  in  fine  form. 

National  Rose  Society — Exhibition  at  Windsoe,  June  27th. 

A  GEAND  exhibition  of  Roses  was  held  at  Windsor  yesterday 
(Wednesday)  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Rose  Society. 
Notwithstanding  the  damage  done  by  frosts  in  May,  there  was  an 
excellent  display,  and  the  blooms  exhibited  were  on  the  whole  of  good 
quality.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  fresh  and  well  coloured,  the  Teas  being 
also  well  represented.  No  less  than  thirty-three  classes  were  provided, 
and  in  most  of  these  the  competition  was  keen,  especially  so  for  the 
Queen’s  cup,  which  formed  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  exhibition. 
Most  of  the  professional  and  amateur  rosarians  were  present,  the  southern 
growers  being  in  strong  force.  Owing  to  the  unusual  pressure  on  our 
space  this  week  we  are  compelled  to  curtail  the  report  of  this  fine  show', 
but  append  the  names  of  the  prizewinners  in  the  principal  classes. 

In  the  open  class  for  forty-eight,  distinct,  single  trusses,  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  there  was  a  close  fight  for  the  premier  position,  which  was 
gained  by  Mr.  B.  Cant,  Colchester.  The  flowers  staged  by  this  exhibitor 
were  fresh  and  beautiful.  The  following  were  the  varieties  : — First  box. 
— Back  row  :  Marie  Baumann,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Madame  Isaac 
Periere,  La  France,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Her  Majesty,  Gustave  Piganeau 
(grand),  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet.  Middle  row  :  Mrs.  Paul,  Crown 
Prince,  Cleopatra  (good),  E.  Y.  Teas,  Mar4chal  Niel,  Jean  Soupert, 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Boieldieu.  Front  row  :  A.  K.  Williams 
(splendid),  Margaret  Dickson,  Fisher  Holmes,  Violette  Bouyer,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Spencer,  Madame  Cusin,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot.  Second 
box. — Back  row  :  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Ernest  Metz,  Marchioness  of 
Dufferin,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william,  John  Hopper,  Mons.  Noman.  Middle  row  :  Merveiile  de  Lyon, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Marguerite  Boudet,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi. 
Front  row  :  Ethel  Brownlow,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Devoniensis,  Marie 
Finger,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Duchesse  de  Vallambrosa,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  Baroness  Rothschild.  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Col¬ 
chester,  was  second  with  smaller  flowers,  the  third  prize  going  to  Mr. 
G.  Mount,  Canterbury.  These  were  the  only  exhibitors  in  this  class. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons,  Colchester,  secured  the  leading  prize  for 
twenty-four,  distinct,  single  trusses,  staging  a  box  of  fresh  blooms. 
These  were — back  row  :  Duke  of  Wellington,  La  France,  Prince  Arthur, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Franqois  Michelon.  Middle  row  :  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Mons. 
Noman,  Marie  Rady,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Fisher  Holmes.  Front  row  : 
Comte  de  Raimband,  Captain  Christy,  Chas.  Darwin,  Anna  Ollivier, 
Auguste  Rigotard,  Merveiile  de  Lyon,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Marie 
Baumann.  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  Burch,  Peterborough,  were  second,  and 
Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  third.  There  were  five  competitors  in  this  class. 

For  twenty-four  distinct  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  Mr.  B.  Cant, 
Colchester,  was  first,  staging  very  fine  flowers.  These  were  A.  K. 
Williams  (magnificent,  medal  Rose),  Violette  Bouyer,  Prince  Arthur, 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Mar^chal  Niel, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Marie  Baumann,  La  France, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Mrs.  Paul  (grand).  Her  Majesty,  Gustave  Piganeau  (ex¬ 
cellent),  Mons.  Noman,  Ulrich  Brunner  (fine),  Madame  de  Watteville, 
Camille  Bernardin,  Margaret  Dickson,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Marie 
Verdier,  G(5n4ral  Jacqueminot,  Jeannie  Dickson,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons  were  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Mount  third.  There 
were  six  competitors  in  this  class. 

Eight  competitors  staged  blooms  in  the  class  for  twelve  single  trusses 
of  any  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Hybrid  Tea,  and  the  fight  was  consequently 
close.  Mr.  B.  Cant  won  the  first  prize  with  a  box  of  Margaret  Dickson, 
the  blooms  being  large,  fresh,  and  of  splendid  form.  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
and  Sons  followed  with  good  flowers  of  La  France  ;  and  Mr.  Frank  Cant 
was  third  with  the  same  variety. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Woodhatcb  Lodge,  Reigate,  secured  the  first 
prize  for  twenty-four  single  trusses,  distinct,  in  the  amateurs’  class. 
The  flowers  were  rather  small,  but  fresh  and  well  coloured,  especially 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Dr,  Andry,  A.  K.  Williams,  La  France,  and  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd,  Bath,  was  awarded  the  second  prize,  there 
being  no  other  competitor. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  open  to  growers  of  less 
than  2000  plants  of  varieties  in  the  N.R.S.  catalogue  of  exhibition 


Roses,  there  were  three  competitors.  Mr.  R.  E.  Wes",  Reigate,  wag 
awarded  the  Turner  Memorial  cup  as  first  prize  for  a  box  of  good 
blooms.  The  varieties  shown  were  La  France,  Etienne  Levet,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Dr.  Andry,  Her  Majesty  (good),  A.  K. 
Williams,  Madame  Isaac  Periere  (grand),  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marie  Baumann,  Marie  Finger,  Victor 
Hugo,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  E.  Y,  Teas,  and 
Baroness  Rothschild.  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners,  Ipswich  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  Jordan),  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Steyning,  third. 

As  already  mentioned  the  Queen’s  Cup  class  for  twelve  bloomg, 
distinct,  open  to  amateurs,  formed  a  leading  feature  of  the  Show.  There 
were  eighteen  entries  in  this  class,  and  of  these  thirteen  growers  staged 
flowers.  The  Rev.  Hugh  A.  Berners,  Harkstead,  Ipswich,  proved  to  be 
the  fortunate  winner,  this  grower  showing  a  box  of  grand  blooms. 
They  were  arranged  as  follows  : — Back  row  ;  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Her  Majesty,  Chas.  Lefebvre.  Middle  row  :  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  La  France,  Madame  Isaac  Periere,  Mons.  Noman.  Front 
row:  Dupuy  Jamain,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Violette  Bouyer,  and  Gustave 
Piganeau.  Mr.  Osmond  G.  Orphen  was  second  with  smaller  though 
fresh  flowers  ;  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Hereford,  being  third.  In 
Mr.  Burnside’s  stand  was  a  magnificent  bloom  of  Cleopatra  which 


FIG.  86.— EEV.  HUGH  A.  BEENEES. 
(Winner  of  the  Queen’s  Cup.) 


secured  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  amateur’s  Tea  in  the  show.  Mr.  A. 
Slaughter,  Steyning,  was  awarded  the  fourth  prize  in  this  class.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  prizewinners  were  awarded  a  silver-gilt,  silver 
and  bronze  medal  respectively.  We  have  pleasure  in  publishing  Mr. 
Berner’s  portrait  (fig.  86),  and  congratulate  him  on  his  success  in 
winning  the  Royal  cup. 

In  the  class  for  twelve,  distinct,  single  trusses,  open  to  growers  of 
less  than  1000  plants,  Mr.  Osmond  G.  Orphen,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester, 
was  first  with  a  box  of  fine  blooms,  the  best  being  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Jeannie  Dickson,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Charles  Lefebvre.  Mr.  J.  Bate¬ 
man,  Highgate,  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Helgar,  Datchet,  third.  Mr. 
Harcourt  Landon,  Brentwood,  was  first  with  six  distinct,  single  trusses, 
open  to  growers  of  less  than  .500  plants  ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Langton,  Hendon, 
second  ;  Mr.  W.  D.  Fresbfield,  Reigate,  third  ;  and  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans, 
Shorwell,  Isle  of  Wigh*',  fourth. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. — These  were  very  good  on  the  whole,  the  flowers 
in  some  of  the  boxes  being  fresh  and  of  excellent  form.  There  were, 
however,  not  many  entries  in  some  of  the  classes.  Two  growers  only 
competed  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  distinct,  single  tru.s8e8,  these 
being  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  to  whom  the  first  and 
second  prizes  were  awarded  respectively.  Mr.  Prince’s  blooms  were 
remarkably  good,  and  the  varieties  shown  were  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Souvenir  d’Blise  Vardon,  Princess  of  Wales,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
Marechal  Niel,  The  Bride,  Cleopatra,  Niphetos,  Cornelia  Koch,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Anna  Ollivier,  Madame  Cusin,  Luciole,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Miss  E.  Brownlow,  Amazone,  Hon,  Edith  Gifford, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Madame  Elie  Lambert.  Madame  Hoste,  Rubens, 
Souvenir  d’an  Ami,  and  La  Boule  d’Or.  Mr.  Frank  Cant’s  flowers  were 
smaller,  but  fresh,  and  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  won  the  first  prize  for 
twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  showing  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Hon.  E. 
Gifford,  Marhchal  Niel,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Souvenir  de  Tberfese  Levet, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  The  Bride,  Anna  Ollivier,  and  Madame  Hoste. 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons  were  second,  and  Messrs.  G.  k.  W.  Burch 
third.  There  were  five  competitors  in  this  class. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners  secured  the  piece  of  plate  presented  by 
W.  Colin  Romaine,  Esq.,  for  eighteen  blooms  of  Teas  or  Noisettes,  open 
to  amateurs.  The  flowers  staged  were  good,  especially  Catherine  Mermet, 
The  Bride,  Madame  Cusin,  and  Jules  Finger.  Mr.  Osmond  G.  Orphen 
was  first  with  nine  blooms  of  Teas  or  Noisettes,  open  to  growers  of  less 
than  600  plants  ;  Mr.  A,  Tate,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  being  second  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Slaughter  third.  Mr.  W.  D.  Fresbfield  won  in  the  class  for 
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six  Teas,  open  to  growers  of  less  than  200  plants  ;  Mr.  Harcourt  Landon, 
and  Mr.  J.  Bateman  following  in  the  order  of  their  names.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  Mr.  A.  Slaughter  for  six  Teas,  three  trusses  of  each, 
there  being  no  other  competitor  in  this  class,  which  was  open  to  all 
amateurs.  For  six  single  trusses  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette,  open  to  all 
amateurs,  the  Kev.  F.  R.  Burnside  won,  staging  splendid  blooms  of 
Cleopatra  ;  the  Rev.  H.  A,  Berners  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Slaughter 
third. 

Mr.  G.  Prince  secured  the  premier  award  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes, 
three  trusses  of  each,  open  to  nurserymen  and  amateurs.  The  flowers 
were  fresh  and  of  excellent  form,  particularly  Madame  Hoste,  Cleopatra, 
Madame  Cusin,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Mr.  B.  Cant  followed  with 
splendid  blooms  ;  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  were  third.  Mr.  Prince 
repeated  his  success  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  Tea,  showing 
magnificent  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons 
were  second  with  twelve  blooms,  showing  Marie  Van  Houtte  in  good 
condition. 

The  extra  amateur  classes  were  well  filled.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pem¬ 
berton,  Havering-atte- Bower,  won  with  six  blooms  of  any  H.P.  or  H.T., 
showing  La  France  in  very  fine  condition.  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  won  with 
eight  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners  being 
second,  and  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  third. 

Garden  Roses. — For  a  display  of  Roses  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  first, 
staging  bunches  of  Teas,  Noisettes,  and  other  varieties.  Mr.  G.  Mount 
was  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  third.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Cuthell,  Chapel  Croft,  Dorking,  was  first  with  eighteen  bunches  of 
garden  Roses,  Mrs.  Irving  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Tate  third.  Messrs. 
Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  were  awarded  the  first  prize  for  thirty-six  bunches 
of  garden  Roses,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  being  second.  Mr.  Osmond 
G.  Orphen,  won  with  six  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  Mr.  Johnston  being 
second,  and  Mr.  B.  Campbell  third. 

,■  Medal  Roses, — The  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  in  the  show, 
exhibited  by  a  nurseryman,  was  a  splendid  bloom  of  A.  K.  Williams 
shown  by  Mr.  B.  Cant.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  staged  the  best 
Hybrid  Perpetual  in  the  amateur  classes,  this  being  a  superb  flower  of 
La  France.  Mr.  G.  Prince  secured  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Tea  or 
Noisette  in  the  nurserymen’s  class  with  a  fine  example  of  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  and,  as  previously  mentioned,  in  the  amateurs’  section  the 
Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside  won  that  distinction  with  a  magnificent  bloom 
of  Cleopatra.  Experts  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Burnside’s  flower 
was  the  finest  specimen  of  Cleopatra  that  had  ever  been  exhibited. 

Miscellaneous  RxliHits. — These  were  numerous  and  of  a  diversified 
character.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  sent  a  collection  of  Violas 
arranged  in  sprays  ;  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  staged  a  large 
number  of  hardy  flowers  in  variety.  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  also 
staged  hardy  flowers,  chiefly  Gaillardias  and  Roses ;  while  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  contributed  Carnations  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  sent  several  boxes  of 
Roses.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  had  a  fine  group  of 
Tuberous  Begonias  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  staged  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  Pasonies  and  Delphiniums.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  had  a 
group  of  Carnations  in  pots  and  cut  Roses  ;  while  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son  and  J.  Peed  &  Sons  were  represented  by  groups  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  sent  an  attractive  group  of  plants  from  the  Royal  Gardens. 

There  was  a  fair  display  of  fruit,  and  vegetables  in  competition  for 
prizes  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  were  excellent.  In  the  local 
classes  for  Roses,  floral  decorations,  groups  of  plants,  and  vegetables  the 
exhibits  were  above  the  average  in  quality. 


RICHMOND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

June  27th. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Richmond  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  last  in  the  Old  Deer  Park,  and  was  favoured  with 
brilliant  weather.  The  exhibits  were,  as  usual,  very  numerous,  and  the 
quality  excellent.  Groups  were  fairly  well  shown,  and  specimen  plants 
were  seen  in  grand  condition.  Roses,  too,  were  very  finely  shown,  both 
in  the  amateurs’  and  open  classes.  We  append  a  list  of  the  prizewinners 
in  the  principal  classes,  space  not  allowing  of  full  details  being  given. 

For  a  group  of  plants  in  or  out  of  flower,  arranged  for  effect,  in  a 
space  not  exceeding  100  square  feet,  there  were  four  competitors,  the 
first  prize  being  accorded  to  Mr.  W.  Finch,  gardener  to  J.  Marriott,  Esq., 
Coventry,  with  a  good  exhibit.  Crotons,  Palms,  Hydrangeas,  Ferns, 
Coleuses,  Petunias,  and  Caladiums  were  well  represented.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Fordham,  Twickenham,  was  second  with  a  splendidly  arranged  group  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Parsons,  gardener  to  J.  Twining,  Esq.,  Penryn  House! 
Twickenham,  third. 

In  the  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  Mr.  Finch 
was  first  with  well  grown  specimens,  including  Bougainvillea  glabra. 
Erica  Cavendishi,  and  others.  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey  Nursery,  Wilts, 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Parsons,  third.  For  a  specimen  flowering  plant 
Mr.  Finch  was  first  with  Erica  depressa,  Mr.  G.  Hutton,  gardener  to 
G.  E.  Frere,  Esq.,  Wimbledon  Park,  second  with  Allamanda  Hender- 
soni,  and  Mr.  Parsons  third,  with  Clerodendron  Balfourianum. 

For  six  foliage  plants,  distinct,  Mr.  Finch  was  first  with  grand 
specirnens  ;  Mr.  W.  Farr,  gardener  to  A.  Pears,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  second  ; 

^  specimen  foliage  plant,  Mr.  Want,  gardener 
Wigan,  Esq.,  East  Sheen,  was  first  with  Cycas  revoluta  ;  Mr. 
cinch  second  with  Cordyline  indivisa  ;  and  Mr.  Burton,  gardener  to 


Sir  E.  D.  Paul,  Bart.,  Twickenham,  third  with  Cycas  revoluta.  Mr. 
Want  was  first  for  six  Ferns  with  splendid  plants  ;  Mr.  Jones,  gardener 
to  J.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Mortlake,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Burton  third. 

Mr.  Portbury,  gardener  to  W.  N.  Froy,  Esq.,  Ripon  House,  Putney 
Hill,  was  first  for  a  group  of  Begonias  with  splendid  examples  ;  Mr» 
Meaton,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Hilditch,  Esq.,  Richmond,  second ;  and  Mr, 
D.  Scott,  Richmond,  third.  For  a  group  of  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was 
awarded  the  first  prize.  For  six  Show  and  decorative  Pelargoniums 
the  same  exhibitor  was  first,  as  also  was  he  for  six  Fancy  varieties, 
distinct. 

There  were  two  competitors  in  the  class  for  six  exotic  Orchids,  dis¬ 
tinct.  Mr.  Howard,  Orchid  grower  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Twickenham, 
was  first  with  specimens  of  Laelia  purpurata,  Vanda  teres,  Dendrobium 
suavissimum,  Aerides  Fieldingi,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  and 
Cattleya  Mendeli  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  gardener  to  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  East 
Sheen,  being  a  fair  second.  The  first  prize  for  six  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
went  to  Mr.  G.  Watts,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  and 
the  third  to  Mr.  F.  Barnes,  gardener  to  W;  S.  Grahame,  Esq.,  Abercorn, 
Richmond. 

Mr.  S.  Nunn,  gardener  to  P.  Ranken,  Esq.,  East  Sheen,  was  first  for 
nine  Gloxinias  in  the  class  for  the  special  prize  offered  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Countess  Russell  with  superb  plants,  and  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener 
to  W.  H.  Odium,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  second. 

For  forty-eight  Roses,  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each,  Mr.  F.  Cant,. 
Colchester,  was  first  with  a  fine  stand.  La  France,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Gustave  Piganeau,  G4n6ral 
Jacqueminot,  were  amongst  the  best ;  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  being 
second  with  good  blooms.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  first  for 
twenty-four  Roses,  three  blooms  of  each,  showing  Suzanne  Marie 
Rodocanachi,  G4n6ral  Jacqueminot,  La  France,  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  and  others  in  superb  condition.  Mr.  F.  Cant  was  second,  and 
Messrs  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  one  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons  were  first  with  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  ;  Mr.  Mount  second 
with  A.  K.  Williams  ;  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  third  with  La  France.  For 
twelve  Teas,  any  one  variety,  Mr.  F.  Cant  was  first  with  good  blooms  of 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  second  with  Madame  Hoste  ;. 
and  Mr.  Mount  third  with  Anna  Ollivier. 

In  addition  to  the  plants  and  flowers  previously  mentioned,  both 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  splendidly  shown  in  fairly  large  numbers.^ 
Amongst  the  former  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  were  some¬ 
what  numerous  and  in  excellent  condition.  The  vegetables  shown  by 
Messrs.  Waite  and  Sage  were  grand.  Amateurs’  vegetables  were  well 
represented,  and  were  creditable  to  their  growers. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  numerous,  and  included  Roses  and  other 
flowers  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross ;  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  from  Mr.  W.  Iceton,  Putney ;  Carnation  Uriah  Pike 
from  Mr.  G.  May  and  Mr.  J.  Pike  ;  Roses,  Liliums,  and  Hydrangeas 
from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea  ;  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
from  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Sheen  Nurseries,  Richmond  ;  a  grand  group  of 
plants  from  Mr.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Syon  House,  Brentford  ;  general  plants  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons, 
Norwood ;  foliage  plants  from  Mr.  McLeod,  Dover  House  Gardens, 
Roehampton  ;  Begonias  and  other  plants  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill ;  flowering  plants  from  Mr.  Mould,  Pewsey  Nursery  ; 
Begonias  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  Croydon  ;  Roses  from  Messrs.  Jackman 
and  Son,  Woking  ;  hardy  flowers  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley  ; 
Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton  ;  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons, 
Highgate,  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son  ;  and  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 


SCOTTISH  PANSY  SOCIETY. 

June  22nd. 

The  Jubilee  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Pansy  Society  was  held  in 
the  Oddfellows  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  Friday,  June  22nd.  The  show  was 
considered  an  average  one  as  regards  competition  and  quality  of  flowers. 
Owing  to  the  unseasonable  weather  experienced  for  some  time  some  of 
the  blooms  were,  however,  a  little  rough.  The  competition  in  the 
nurserymen’s  class  for  Show  Pansies  was  limited,  but  in  the  amateurs’' 
class,  and  that  for  practical  gardeners,  there  were  a  good  number  of 
stands. 

In  the  nurserymen’s  class  Mr.  A.  Irvine,  Tighnabruaich,  was  first 
(Jubilee  Medal)  for  twenty-four  Show  Pansies,  dissimilar,  with  flowers 
of  good  size  and  form  but  unnamed.  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  was 
second  with  smaller  flowers.  For  best  twenty-four  Fancy  Pansies,  Mr. 
J.  Smellie,  Bushby,  won  the  Jubilee  Medal  with  a  good  stand  consisting 
of  Mrs.  D.  Johnson,  Jeanie  P.  Tait,  B.  Renshaw,  a  seedling,  Wm, 
Wilson,  Agnes  Mabel,  Lady  Duff,  Mrs.  W.  Watson,  Miss  Paterson,  Jas. 
S.  Irvine,  John  Myles,  Wm.  Watson,  Mrs.  John  Smellie,  Marmion, 
Ella  Murray,  Maggie  Watson,  Mrs.  Robt.  Thompson,  Maggie  Scott,. 
Mrs.  F.  A.  M’Gill,  Beauty,  Geo.  H.  Clark,  Andrew  Frater,  Archie 
Buchanan,  and  C.  H.  Johnston.  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  High  Blantyre,  was 
second  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Lister,  Rothesay,  third,  both  with  good  flowers. 
Mr.  J.  Smellie  was  also  first  for  six  seedling  Show  Pansies  ;  second  Mr. 
A.  Lister. 

There  was  a  good  competition  for  the  Jubilee  Medal  for  twenty-four 
bunches  bedding  Violas,  and  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  were 
first  with  Ariel,  Rufus,  Blue  Cloud,  Ajax,  a  seedling,  Joy,  Trentham 
Purple,  Sylvia,  Mary  Gilbert,  Emperor,  Ada  Adair,  Jeffrey’s  White, 
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Archie  Grant,  Gipsy’s  Bride,  Brilliant,  The  Mearns,  Charmer,  Jimmie 
Donaldson,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Favourite,  Countess  of  Kintore,  H.  M. 
Stanley,  Stricta  argentea,  and  Dawn  of  Day.  Mr.  J.  Smellie  was  second 
with  some  fine  varieties  including  Cherry  Park,  a  very  beautiful  soft 
lilac  flower  of  good  substance.  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Hawick,  was  third. 

In  the  class  open  to  gardeners  Mr.  A.  Borrowman,  Beeslack,  won  the 
Jubilee  Medal  for  besteighteen  Show  Pansies  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Reid,  Urie  ; 
third,  Mr.  A.  Hay,  Linlithgow.  Mr.  H.  Borrowman  was  also  first  for 
twelve  and  six  Shows.  Mr.  J.  Lyon,  Blantyre,  won  the  Jubilee  Medal  for 
eighteen  Fancies,  and  the  first  for  twelve  Fancies,  Mr.  A.  Hay  being 
second  for  eighteen,  and  Mr.  A.  Borrowman  for  the  twelve.  Mr. 
A  Borrowman  was  first  for  the  best  six  Fancy  Pansies  ;  second,  Mr. 
J.  Lyon.  For  twelve  bunches  bedding  Violas  Mr.  A.  Gilchrist,  Glazert 
Bank,  Lennoxtown,  was  first  with  a  fine  stand  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Hay  ; 
third,  Mr.  A.  Borrowman.  In  open  c’ass  Mr.  C.  Kay  won  the  Jubilee 
Medal  for  twenty-four  new  Fancy  varieties  of  1894,  or  not  yet  sent  out. 
The  best  Fancy  Pansy  was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Kay,  who  had  Bernard 
Doulton  ;  best  Show  seedling,  first  Mr.  A.  Lister  with  Miss  Hall.  A 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  the  seedling  Fancy,  George  Scott. 
Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Violas,  not  for 
competition;  and  Mr.  M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  a  stand  of  hardy 
flowers,  for  which  a  special  award  was  made.  The  classes  provided  for 
amateurs  were  also  well  filled. — S.  A. 


SOUTHERN  PINK  SOCIETY. 

OwiNa  to  the  bad  weather  the  principal  part  of  the  Show  of  this 
Society  had  to  be  postponed  for  a  fortnight,  and  was  thus  held  on 
June  26th  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  when  laced  Pinks  were 
well  exhibited  by  a  limited  number  of  grovfers.  The  prizewinners  in 
the  principal  classes  are  given  below,  but  space  will  not  permit  of  a 
detailed  report  being  given. 

For  twelve  laced  Pinks,  distinct,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  was  a  good  first  with  large,  well  finished  blooms. 
The  second  prize  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Fred.  Hooper,  Widcombe  Hill, 
Bath ;  the  third  to  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  laced  blooms,  in  not  less  than  six  varieties,  the  same 
order  was  maintained  as  in  the  previously  named  class  ;  as  was  also  the 
case  in  the  classes  for  six  distinct  and  six  in  three  varieties,  each  being 
for  laced  flowers.  The  same  exhibitors  divided  the  honours  in  the 
various  classes  for  single  blooms,  some  charming  examples  being 
shown. 

The  premier  red-laced  Pink  in  the  Show  was  Boiard,  staged  by  Mr. 
•Charles  Turner.  The  competition  in  the  classes  for  border  Pinks  was 
not  very  keen,  the  prizes  being  mainly  divided  between  Messrs.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing:  Fred  Hooper,  Bath  ;  and  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley. 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams  sent  a  collection  of  Pinks  “  not  for  competition,”  as 
also  did  Mr.  Fred.  Hooper. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. — Early  Houses. — The  Vines  from  which  the  Grapes  have 
been  cut  must  be  well  syringed  every  evening  until  thoroughly  freed 
from  red  spider,  and  afterwards  occasionally  to  preserve  the  old  foliage 
as  long  as  possible  in  a  healthy  condition,  for  when  the  leaves  die  early 
from  red  spider  or  other  cause  second  growth  not  unfrequently  sets  in 
when  Vines  ought  to  be  going  to  rest.  Admit  air  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  and  maintain  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture  in  the  border, 
particularly  at  the  surface,  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  there  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  become  dry,  and  so  causing  them  to  descend  in  quest  of 
moisture.  A  moderate  extension  of  the  laterals  will  not  do  any  harm, 
hut  irregularities  of  growth,  and  particularly  gross  ones,  should  be 
checked  by  pinching  or  be  entirely  removed. 

Grapes  Ripening. — A  fair  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  should 
be  maintained  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage  and  the  swelling  of  the 
fruit,  which  enlarges  considerably  during  the  ripening  process.  Give 
the  inside  borders,  and  outside  as  well  if  the  weather  be  dry,  a  good 
soaking  of  tepid  water  or  liquid  manure,  and  mulch  at  once  with  some 
rather  dry  but  short,  sweet  litter  about  2  inches  thick.  This  will 
mostly  be  sufficient  for  perfecting  the  Grapes,  but  the  Vines  must  not 
suffer  from  drought  at  the  roots  or  the  berries  will  be  liable,  especially 
Muscats,  to  shrivel.  Directly  they  begin  to  colour  afford  abundance 
of  air,  a  little  fire  heat  being  essential  to  their  higher  perfection, 
especially  in  flavour,  insuring  a  circulation  of  warm  air,  but  allow  the 
temperature  to  fall  to  65°  at  night,  otherwise  securing  by  artificial 
means  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75°,  and  80°  to  85°  through  the  day  for 
Black  Hamburghs  and  similar  varieties.  Muscats  should  have  a  night 
temperature  of  70°  to  75°,  80°  to  85°  by  day  up  to  90°,  or  95°  from  sun 
heat. 

Grapes  Stoning. — The  weather  recently  has  been  favourable  for 
scorching  and  scalding.  The  best  means  of  preventing  both  is  a  rather 


high  night  temperature,  early  and  free  ventilation  by  day,  with  a  little 
at  night.  It  is  not  advisable  to  close  early  at  this  critical  period — the 
close  of  the  stoning  process — but  do  so  carefully,  and  as  the  liability 
to  scalding  does  not  extend  over  more  than  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks, 
particular  attention  should  be  given  to  ventilation.  If  very  bright 
weather  succeeds  a  dull  moist  period,  a  slight  shade  over  the  roof  lights 
is  very  beneficial.  A  double  thickness  of  herring  nets  will  afford  all 
the  shade  required,  and  it  is  necessary  where  the  panes  of  glass  are 
large,  especially  for  Muscats  just  completing  the  stoning  process. 

Late  Houses. — Thinning. — In  order  to  secure  large  and  highly 
finished  berries  thin  them  well,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  bunches, 
leaving  the  large-berried  varieties  about  an  inch  apart.  Only  such 
varieties  as  Gros  Colman,  and  with  the  Vines  in  the  best  condition,  will 
bear  this  severe  thinning,  therefore  regard  must  be  had  to  the  variety, 
its  likely  ultimate  size  and  other  circumstances,  being  guided  by 
experience.  The  oval-berried  varieties  do  not  require  so  much  room  as 
the  round  ones,  but  all  should  be  so  thinned  that  they  will  have  space 
for  swelling  fully  without  wedging,  and  yet  be  so  close  that  when  cut 
the  bunch  will  retain  its  form.  Loose  bunches  that  show  the  footstalks 
are  not  so  pleasing  in  appearance  as  more  compact  bunches,  however 
fine  the  berries  may  be.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  thin  the  berries, 
but  the  bunches  must  be  reduced  to  the  number  which  their  size  and 
the  condition  of  the  Vines  satisfy  the  grower  will  finish  satisfactorily. 
If  an  error  is  made,  let  it  be  on  the  safe  side,  as  Vines  that  are  over¬ 
burdened  never  finish  their  fruit  well,  and  it  is  inferior  in  keeping 
qualities. 

Firing  and  Ventilating. — It  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  to  rely  on 
solar  heat  alone  for  forwarding  late  Grapes.  Cold  nights  render  fires 
necessary,  it  is  folly  to  let  them  out  now  and  have  to  fire  hard  later  on 
when  the  sun  has  less  power  to  ripen  the  fruit.  All  late  Grapes  thrive 
best  in  a  high  temperature,  with  abundant  food  at  the  roots  and  a 
genial  condition  in  the  atmosphere.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of 
65°,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day  in  dull  weather.  Admit  air  early,  a  little  at 
the  top  of  the  house  constantly,  increasing  the  ventilation  with  the 
temperature,  allowing  an  advance  to  85°  or  90°,  at  which  keep  through 
the  day  from  sun  heat,  reducing  the  ventilation  with  the  declining  sun. 
Close  at  85°,  damping  the  paths  then,  and  again  before  nightfall.  It  is 
well  to  close  for  a  short  time  and  afterwards  admit  a  little  air,  which 
will  prevent  a  vitiated  atmosphere  and  allow  the  foliage  to  dry  in  the 
morning  by  the  time  the  sun  acts  powerfully.  Avoid  cold  draughts  or 
sudden  depressions  of  temperature,  as  they  cause  rust. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Celery. — If  the  trenches  have  been  prepared  some  time  since  it  will 
be  possible  to  put  the  plants  in  these.  Water  the  soil  in  the  trenches  if 
at  all  dry,  also  that  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  a  few  hours  prior 
to  moving  them.  Not  much  is  gained  by  planting  double  lines  in  a 
trench,  as  nearly  as  many  plants  can  be  grown  in  a  single  row.  If  extra 
fine  “  sticks  ”  are  required  then  dispose  the  plants  10  inches  to  12  inches, 
but  good  serviceable  Celery  can  be  had  by  planting  6  inches  to  8  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Where  space  is  limited  the  plan  of  growing  Celery 
in  beds  is  to  be  commended.  Dig  a  trench  about  5  feet  wide  and  from 
8  inches  to  10  inches  deep,  very  lightly  fork  in  a  heavy  dressing  of 
solid  manure,  and  on  this  dispose  a  little  of  the  surface  soil.  Such  a 
bed  would  hold  four  rows  of  plants  8  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  They 
must  be  planted  very  squarely,  or  otherwise  moulding  up  will  be  a 
difficult  matter.  Celery  on  raised  beds  should  be  kept  well  supplied 
with  water  and  liquid  manure,  and  be  prevented  opening  badly. 
Commence  bandaging  with  brown  paper  fully  six  weeks  before  the 
best  are  wanted  for  shows. 

Zieeks. — Those  persons  who  want  these  extra  fine  and  early  will  have 
already  grown  their  plants  to  a  fairly  large  size,  and  ought  now  to 
stimulate  growth  by  occasional  soakings  of  liquid  manure.  Blanching 
to  be  effected  by  means  of  paper  bandages  or  collars  in  preference  to 
moulding  up,  and  this  may  be  commenced  before  the  plants  have 
attained  their  full  size.  For  ordinary  purposes  Leeks  succeed  well  on  a 
well  manured,  deeply  dug,  outside  border,  even  if  this  does  face  north¬ 
wards.  When  the  plants  in  the  open  ground  seed  beds  are  about 
8  inches  high  moisten  the  soil,  and  then  draw  the  strongest.  Lightly 
shorten  the  leaves,  and  then  drop  them  singly  into  holes  1  foot  apart 
each  way,  and  formed  6  inches  deep  with  a  stout  dibber.  Little  or  no 
fixing  of  soil  about  the  roots  should  be  attempted,  as  the  holes  must 
not  be  tightly  closed.  A  watering  will  usually  wash  enough  soil  down 
to  the  roots. 

Kate  Peas. — What  are  sometimes  intended  to  produce  late  crops 
not  unfrequently  come  into  bearing  prematurely.  In  very  hot  weather 
this  cannot  well  be  prevented,  but  much  may  be  done  towards  prevent¬ 
ing  premature  flowering  by  means  of  a  heavy  mulching  of  strawy  manure 
and  repeated  thorough  soakings  of  water.  If  the  roots  and  surroundings 
can  be  kept  cool  and  moist  that  is  a  good  preventive  of  mildew,  as  well 
as  light  and  early  cropping.  Especially  ought  those  rows  now  only 
coming  through  the  ground  or  requiring  staking  to  be  well  looked  after. 
If  they  become  dry  at  the  roots  when  in  quite  a  young  state  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  will  thrive.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  such 
late  mildew-resisting  varieties  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Latest  of  All,  and 
Reading  Giant— at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the  more  southern  counties  are 
concerned.  If  the  second  early  wrinkled  Marrows  and  the  early  round- 
seeded  varieties  are  sown  much  before  the  second  week  in  J uly,  they 
will  be  cropping  before  late  in  October  and  during  November.  The  flat 
ridges  between  widely  disposed  Celery  trenches  answer  well  for  late 
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Peas.  For  the  taller  varieties  of  the  latter  a  width  of  6  feet  is 
desirable. 

Voungr  Carrots. — These  are  always  appreciated,  and  if  sowings  of 
Horn  varieties  or  even  intermediate  and  late  varieties  are  made  before 
June  is  past,  and  again  three  weeks  later,  very  serviceable  young 
Carrots  should  be  available  in  the  autumn,  and  probably  through  the 
winter.  A  somewhat  sandy  or  other  free-working  soil  best  suits  these 
crops.  Open  shallow  drills  8  inches  apart,  give  a  gentle  watering  if  at 
all  dry,  and  sow  the  seeds  moderately  freely.  Carrot  and  other  grubs 
are  troublesome  in  the  case  of  these  late  crops,  but  may  be  checked 
considerably  by  dusting  wood  ashes  along  the  drills  with  the  seeds. 
Avoid  overdoing  this  though,  as  wood  ashes  that  have  not  been  drenched 
by  rain  are  very  strong. 

Parsley. — It  is  well  to  err  on  the  right  side  with  regard  to  Parsley, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  better  to  have  too  much  than  too  little.  When  raised 
early  and  grown  strongly  the  most  improved  strains  are  not  sufficiently 
frost-resisting.  By  sowing  more  seeds  at  once  and  thinning  early  there 
is  every  likelihood  of  these  late  raised  rows  standing  severe  frosts  better 
than  the  much  older  and  stronger  plants.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  very  slight  protection  afforded  by  fruit  trees  will  be  sufficient  to  save 
Parsley  from  a  severe  frost,  and  seeing  that  transplanting  can  be  done 
in  almost  any  weather  at  this  time  of  year.  Some  of  the  thinnings 
from  the  early  sown  rows  or  beds  might  well  be  transferred  to  the 
shelter  of  fruit  trees  alongside  pathways  or  elsewhere.  Water  the 
ground  before  carefully  easing  the  plants  out  of  it,  also  the  new  site 
for  them,  if  at  all  dry,  and  again  after  planting. 


APIARIAN  NOTES. 

I  DISCONTINUED  feeding  my  bees  on  the  21sfc,  tut  shall 
apparently  have  to  resume  it  as  the  weather  continues  wet  and 
cold.  In  1893  at  this  date  my  prime  swarms  of  May  had  swarmed 
again,  and  second  and  tfcird  swarms  were  in  good  condition.  On 
the  7th  of  July  the  Clover  yield  was  complete,  and  the  last  week 
of  August  finished  it  for  the  year.  Ten  months  since  bees  had  a 
good  honey  day,  and  our  only  hope  rests  with  the  next  two  months. 
This  year,  at  the  end  of  June,  we  have  not  had  a  swarm,  and  not 
for  a  single  day  have  bees  gathered  a  surplus.  From  nearly  every 
quarter  in  Scotland  the  cry  is  the  same,  exceptions  being  on  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  and  Lochlomond  side.  At  the  former  place  a 
surplus  of  honey  is  in  supers,  the  cause  of  this  being  the  higher 
temperature  than  further  inland,  and  the  effects  of  the  sea  breeze 
in  warding  off  frosts,  preserving  flowers  from  injury. 

But  few  days  pass  without  my  having  some  visitors.  One  of 
these,  an  old  teacher,  named  Mr.  Waddell,  chatting  over  the  two- 
queens-in-one-hive  system,  queried,  “  How  long  is  it  since  I  had  my 
first  frame  hives  from  you  p  It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since, 
and  I  have  them  yet.”  I  replied,  “  The  wood  that  the  hives  were 
made  of  at  that  time  was  of  superior  quality  from  what  is  now 
used.  Time  has  revealed  facts,  as  it  is  doing  in  the  two-queens-in- 
one-hive  system,  first  announced  in  Journal  of  Horticulture." 

Storing  of  Honey. 

I  wish  now  to  supplement  the  article  in  the  Journal  of  June  7th, 
where  I  showed  the  difference  of  the  in-gathering  of  honey  relative 
to  the  different  strength  of  colonies.  I  showed  the  smallest  hive 
to  be  insufficient  for  the  half  of  the  eggs  a  queen  bee  deposits  ; 
but  no  allowance  was  made  for  temporary  storing  of  honey  as  the 
bees  bring  it  from  the  fields.  According  to  the  modern  idea  bees 
empty  their  newly  gathered  honey  from  their  sacs  into  cells  in  the 
body  of  the  hive,  then  carry  it  up  to  the  supers  at  night.  Honey 
so  stored  occupies  about  three  times  the  space  as  sealed  honey  does. 
A  moderate  sized  colony  of  bees  gathers  from  5  lbs.  and  upwards 
per  day  in  fine  weather.  Sixteen  inches  constitute  about  the 
average  size  of  a  pound  of  sealed  honey,  which  brings  the  space 
required  at  this  low  estimate  to  three  frames,  thus  reducing  the 
brood  nest  to  about  five  frames. 

In  1876  I  had  a  hive  which  took  possession  and  stored  honey  in 
combs  nearly  3  feet  from  their  hive.  The  idea  that  bees  require 
first  to  store  their  honey  in  the  body  of  the  hive  then  carry  it  to 
the  supers  is  absurd.  Still  more  unreasonable  is  the  idea  that  all 
the  honey  carried  in  by  the  bees  has  to  be  fed  to  young  bees  for 
them  to  dispose  of  it.  One  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  has 
watchf^d  them  do  this  “  thousands  of  times  ;  ”  but  dees  that  witness 
know  whether  it  was  honey  or  water  the  bees  transmitted  to  their 
younger  sisters,  which,  according  to  the  same  writer,  live  forty 
days  only  ?  My  experience  given  in  the  foregoing  answers  the 
argument  in  this  case  equally  as  strong  as  in  the  former  as  being 
absurd  and  as  untenable.  Yet  these  assertions  come  from  the  pens 
of  selected  teachers  of  bee-husbandry. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee¬ 
keeper. 


*0~A11  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor’’  or  to  “The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened 
unavoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Sulphur  on  Vines  (^Delta). — When  the  sulphur  has  remained  on 
the  leaves  long  enough  to  destroy  the  mildew  it  may  be  washed  off  as 
you  propose. 

Chlmonanthus  fragrans  Seeding  (6*.  0.').  —  Yes,  the  plant 
frequently  produces  seed  pods.  For  reply  to  your  other  question  see 
“  Names  of  Plants.” 

Tea  Roses  for  Standards  (F.  M.'). — There  was  an  accidental 
omission  in  the  reply  on  page  608  last  week.  The  answer  was  intended 
to  convey  the  experience  of  more  than  one  Eose  grower  that  the  varieties 
named  usually  do  better  as  standards  than  dwarfs. 

Seedling  Pinks  — The  flowers  show  a  considerable  enlarge¬ 

ment  in  size  compared  with  those  of  the  parent,  and  they  are  fragrant ; 
but  the  split  pod  on  each  one  is  a  defective  point.  Roses  are  florists’ 
flowers,  which  can  be  only  named  by  comparison  with  flowers  at  a  show 
or  in  a  nursery. 

Crapes  Scalded  (^Foreman'). — The  samples  arrive  as  we  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  press.  It  is  a  serious  case  of  scalding,  and  we  can  only  refer 
you  to  our  reply  to  “  X,  Y.  Z.”  on  page  609,  last  week,  as  to  contribu- 
tary  courses,  apart  from  the  removal  of  leaves.  The  night  temperature 
has  been  too  low  at  a  critical  time. 

Treatise  on  Mushrooms  (P.  M.,  New  Yorhy. — We  suspect  there 
are  not  many  persons  acquainted  with  the  subject  who  would  hesitate 
to  deseribe  Wright’s  seventh  edition  of  “  Mushrooms  for  the  Million,” 
recently  issued,  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  useful  manual  on  the 
subject  on  which  it  treats.  It  is  sent  to  the  United  States  for  Is.  3d., 
post  free,  from  this  office. 

iVprlcot  Branches  Dying  (^Yorhsliire').  —  The  dying  of  the 
branches  is  an  ancient  grievance,  and  a  modern  one,  too,  we  fear.  It  is 
caused  by  gumming,  and  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prevent  in 
the  case  of  old  trees,  if  not  in  young  ones.  The  fruits  falling  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  tree  may  be  partly  the  result  of  a  chill  through  a 
frosty  night,  and  partly  the  result  of  a  lack  of  nutrition.  More  copious 
supplies  of  sewage  might  benefit  the  tree. 

Zrlses  for  Market  Purposes  (^Suhscriher'). — Flag  Irises  are 
among  the  most  popular,  in  a  cut  state.  Some  of  the  best  of  these 
are  Germanica,  the  blue  Flag  ;  Albicans  (syn.  Princess  of  Wales), 
pure  white  ;  Gracchus,  primrose  and  white  ;  Darius,  chrome  yellow  and 
lilac  ;  Hector,  sulphureous  yellow  and  velvety  crimson  ;  Purple  King, 
purple  ;  Fairy  Queen,  lavender  and  violet  ;  Mons.  Cherwin,  old  gold  and 
brown,  reticulated  white ;  Ada,  and  Mrs.  H.  Darwin.  Spanish  Irises 
are  not  less  serviceable  in  a  cut  state,  and  good  varieties  of  these  are 
Blanchard,  Antonia  Johannia,  La  Dame  Blanche,  Leander,  and  Prince  of 
Orange.  Varieties  in  mixture,  however,  are  cheaper  to  purchase  in  the 
form  of  bulbs,  and  flower  buyers  in  markets  do  not  trouble  themselves 
about  the  names  of  varieties.  English  Irises  are  also  beautiful,  and 
form  a  natural  succession  to  the  Spanish. 

“  Drooping  ”  Disease  In  Tomatses  (^EcJio). — In  a  thorough 
examination  of  your  plant  we  found  no  pronounced  disease.  The 
roots  were  quite  clean  and  healthy,  free  from  nodules,  excrescences,  and 
root-knots.  On  the  root-stem  and  at  the  part  where  the  radicle  or 
tap  root  had  assumed  the  fibrous  formation  we  found  “  canker,”  which 
had  destroyed  the  bark,  quite  encircling  the  part  affected  and  causing 
the  destruction  of  the  cambial  layers,  also  the  underlying  woody  tissue. 
In  this  there  were  some  mycelial  threads,  possibly  those  of  the  Potato 
disease  fungus  (Phytophthora  infestans),  but  that  is  not  by  any  means 
certain,  as  there  were  no  outgrowths,  “fruits”  or  reproductive  bodies, 
and  could  not  produce  the  canker.  This  yielded,  in  an  alcoholic 
solution,  a  vast  number  of  minute  bodies  or  spores,  which  belong  to  the 
Myxomycetes  or  family  of  slime  fungi.  There  was,  however,  no  “slime,’' 
nor  any  abnormal  swelling  of  the  tissues  or  cells,  or  any  ferment,  such 
as  usually  accompanies  attacks  of  Schizomycetes  (bacteria).  This 
condition  may  have  been  due  to  the  disease  being  only  in  the  initiatory 
stage,  and  could  only  be  determined  by  examination  of  a  plant  which 
had  succumbed  or  was  succumbing  to  it  in  acute  form.  The  stem  of  the 
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plant  above  ground  showed  no  signs  of  disease,  and  the  fruits  were  quite 
clean  and  normal.  The  leaves  were  in  some  parts  affected  with 
browning” — that  is,  they  wete  dark  brown  or  blackened,  “drooping,” 
and  the  tissue  destroyed.  This  part  had  a  clammy  “  feel,”  such  as 
indicates  the  presence  of  Plasmodiophora,  or  slime  fungus,  but  we  were 
unable  to  detect  anything  beyond  the  disruption  of  the  tissues  or  cells, 
which  were  not  abnormally  large,  and  the  adjacent  cells  merely  showed 
traces  of  discolouration.  The  examination  leads  to  the  deduction  that 
the  “drooping”  is  occasioned  by  “  browning,”  and  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
similar  to  that  producing  “  browning  ”  in  Vines  (see  page  519).  If  not 
the  same  it  is  an  allied  species  of  Plasmodiophora,  which  for  the  sake  of 
distinction  may  be  called  P.  lycopersici,  though  it  also  attacks  Potatoes 
and  causes  the  leaflets  to  wither  and  the  tubers  to  be  comparatively 
small,  but  perfectly  free  from  disease.  The  fungus  is  unquestionably 
introduced  with  the  soil  or  manure,  as  it  has  a  great  liking  for  decaying 
organic  matter,  and,  though  mainly  a  saprophyte,  has  been  found  in 
living  tissues,  the  contents  of  which  it  speedily  appropriates.  Tour  soil 
seems  of  a  vegetable  or  rather  warpy  nature  ;  it  certainly  is  alluvial,  and 
needs  lime.  This  is  the  best  antidote  to  Plasmodiophora,  therefore  we 
advise  your  giving  the  plants  a  dressing  of  quicklime,  fresh  slaked,  but 
cool,  not  using  less  nor  much  more  than  a  peck  per  rod,  and  washing  it 
in  at  once  moderately.  In  future  seasons  we  advise  mixing  one-tenth 
part  of  quicklime  with  the  soil  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  using 
it  for  the  plants.  Cut  away  all  the  “  drooping”  leaves  and  parts  of  the 
plants  and  burn  them.  This  should  be  done  early,  and  be  followed  up 
as  required.  Under  that  routine  the  plants  will  generally  grow  out  of 
the  disease,  or  it  will  not  prejudice  the  perfecting  of  the  crop,  though  it 
will  reduce  the  number  and  size  of  the  fruit. 

Tomatoes  In  a  Greenhouse  (^E.  C.  IF.). — You  do  not  say  whether 
the  plants  are  in  pots  or  planted  out ;  but  ask  what  heat,  what  air, 
what  water,  and  what  manure  they  require  ?  Heat — anything  above 
55°  at  night,  up  to  90°  with  sun  and  full  ventilation.  Air — leave  the 
top  ventilators  open  an  inch  or  two  all  night,  the  front  sashes,  too,  in 
warm  weather,  and  increase  the  ventilation  as  soon  as  the  sun  raises  the 
temperature  in  the  morning.  They  cannot  have  too  much  air  during 
hot  weather.  Water — as  often  as  the  soil  becomes  dry  enough  to  cause 
the  leaves  to  feel  a  little  limp,  give  enough  water  to  soak  right  down  to 
the  drainage.  So  long  as  the  soil  remains  moist  and  the  leaves  fresh 
give  no  water.  Manure — give  none  till  a  good  crop  of  fruit  is  set,  then 
cover  the  soil  2  inches  thick  with  partially  decayed  stable  manure.  The 
waterings  will  wash  its  virtues  to  the  roots.  Fumigate,  or  dredge  with 
tobacco  powder  to  destroy  the  green  fly.  Healthy  plants  are  seldom 
troubled  with  this  pest.  Besides  a  free  circulation  of  air  Tomatoes 
cannot  have  too  much  sun  ;  they  do  not  suceeed  in  shaded  positions. 
Send  Is.  IJd.  to  the  publisher  for  Iggulden’s  “  Tomato  Manual,”  and 
you  will  find  a  hundred  times  more  information  than  can  be  given  in 
reply  to  a  letter. 

The  Apricot  Weevil  QC.  Jones) — The  name  of  the  glossy  black 
weevil  is  Otiorhyncbus  tenebricosus.  It  is  an  enemy  to  fruit  trees  that 
are  trained  against  the  wall,  the  Apricot  being  the  greatest  sufferer  from 
its  attacks.  Vines  also  are  much  damaged  by  this  beetle,  the  larva  of 
which  lurks  at  the  roots,  and  does  infinite  damage,  though  unseen.  The 
perfect  insect  is  fond  of  hiding  in  the  crevices  found  so  commonly  in 
old  walls,  and  finds  a  congenial  resting-place  beneath  the  rough  bark  of 
the  Grape  Vine.  An  authority,  whose  experienee  on  such  subjects  is 
well  known,  advises  that  where  the  wall-fruit  fails  from  no  apparent 
cause,  every  chink  in  the  wall  should  be  stopped  with  cement,  plaster  of 
Paris,  or  mortar — the  first-mentioned  substance  being  most  effeetual — 
and  that  the  rough  bark  of  the  Vine  should  be  stripped  off  in  the  early 
spring.  Whitewash,  also,  should  be  liberally  used  in  the  interior  of  hot¬ 
houses  and  greenhouses ;  and  in  October  the  earth  round  the  roots 
should  be  removed,  and  a  diligent  search  made  after  the  beetle,  so  as  to 
prevent  it  laying  its  eggs.  These  minutise  are  somewhat  tedious, 
but  the  gardener  will  be  well  rewarded  by  the  improved  condition  of 
his  fruit  trees.  If  the  beetle  should  be  found  lurking  along  the  base  of 
the  wall,  it  will  be  advisable  to  lay  salt  thickly  along  the  wall,  as  the 
insects  are  killed  almost  instantaneously  when  they  come  into  contact 
with  that  substance.  Strong  tobacco  water  poured  along  the  base  of 
the  wall  will  have  the  same  effect,  and  infusions  of  aloes  and  quassia 
are  useful. 

Narcissi  and  Tulips  (T.  J.). — The  Polyanthus  Narcissi  are  the 
best  for  early  forcing — notably.  Paper  White  and  Double  Roman  White. 
Cheapness  is  also  a  consideration  in  favour  of  the  two  varieties  named. 
Other  Polyanthus  forms  sometimes  grown  in  pots  are  Grand  Monarque, 
white  and  yellow ;  Staten  General,  white  and  citron  yellow ;  and 
Gloriosa,  white  and  orange.  Daffodils  are  extensively  grown  under 
glass,  but  are  not  hard  forced.  Some  of  the  cheapest  and  most  largely 
cultivated  are  Biflorus,  white,  yellow  cup  ;  Cynosure,  primrose  white, 
orange  scarlet  cup  ;  Golden  Spur,  clear  yellow  ;  Horsfieldi,  white,  pale 
yellow  trumpet;  and  Incomparabilis,  single  and  double.  Both  the 
Polyanthus  varieties  and  Daffodils  named  succeed  well  planted  out,  and 
to  these  may  well  be  added  the  single  and  double  English  Daffodils, 
Orange  Phoenix,  Poeticus,  Poeticus  ornatus,  and  the  old  Double  White 
Narcissus.  Of  Tulips,  the  earliest  to  flower  in  pots  or  outdoors  are  Due 
Van  Thol  varieties.  To  succeed  these,  such  good  single  varieties  as 
Bacchus,  Couleur  Ponceau,  Duehesse  de  Parma,  Joost  Van  Vondel,  La 
Reine,  Vermilion  Brilliant  (one  of  the  best),  L’lmmacule,  and  Yellow 
Prince.  Double  Tulips  also  thrive  well  in  pots,  and  Due  Van  Thol  may 
be  forced  moderately  hard.  To  follow  these  grow  Tournesol,  Yellow 
Tournesol,  La  Candeur,  Rex  Rubrorum,  Blancborde  pourpre,  and  Duke 
of  York.  These  again  may  be  planted  out. 


Peaches  liiusted  (^F.  L.). — The  fruits  are  badly  “rusted”  in  places, 
also  cracked  in  the  oldest  affected  parts,  and  in  others  covered  with  the 
dense  felt-like  coat  of  Sphaerotheca  pannosa,  a  mildew  of  freq'uent 
occurrence  in  this  form  on  the  Peach.  It  forms  a  greyish  coat  over  the 
parts  affected,  living  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cells  of  the  fruit.  The 
discoloured  blotches  are  probably  caused  by  wet  lodging  on  the  fruit, 
and  may  have  been  accelerated  by  the  syringing  with  softsoap,  which 
may  also  have  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  mildew.  The  affected 
fruits  will  crack  more  or  less  as  they  increase  in  size,  and  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  remove  and  burn  them.  The  disease,  however,  may 
be  arrested  by  rubbing  flowers  of  sulphur  gently  on  the  affected  fruits, 
but  it  will  not  restore  the  epidermal  tissues,  and  the  fruits  will  be  so 
cracked  or  furrowed  as  to  be  worthless  for  table. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass  or  leaves  form  the  best  packing, 
dry  wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at 
once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(Y.  R,  S.). — Our  receiving  clerk  paid  2d.  overweight  postage  on  the  box. 
Please  remit,  and  the  specimens  will  be  attended  to.  (U.  0  ).— Gladiolus 
byzantinus.  (./.  A.). — 1,  Orchis  apifera  (Bee  Orchid)  ;  2,  Cotoneaster 
affiuis  ;  3,  Cratregus  Douglasi ;  4,  Spiraea  canescens  ;  5,  S.  Aruncus  ; 
6,  Campanula  dahurica.  (6*.  R.). — Colletia  spinosa.  (IF.  II.  B). — 
The  paper  box  w’as  flattened  in  the  post.  We  can  only  recognise  the  ' 
following: — 1,  Muscari  botryoides  alba;  2,  Auchusa(?)  ;  4,  Oxalis 
pedunculata  ;  5,  Saxifraga  pectinata. 


OOVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET. — June  27th 

Market  getting  busy  with  heavy  supplies,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  a  glut. 
Prices  unaltered. 

FBUIT. 


8. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

9. 

d. 

Apples, Tasmanian,  per  case 

8 

0  to  12 

0 

Peaches,  per  doz . 

1 

0 

to  8 

0 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines,  each  . . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Lemons,  case  . 

10 

0 

15 

0 

Strawberries  per  lb . 

0 

6 

1 

6 

VEGETABLES. 

8. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Asparagus,  per  bundle 

1 

6  to  3 

6 

Mushrooms,  punnet  . .  . . 

0 

9 

to  1 

0 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb.  . . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  doien . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

Oarrots,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  . . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

„  new,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  . .  , , 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  per  ewt . 

2 

0 

4 

8 

Celery,  bundle  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Salsafy,  bundle . 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Ooleworts,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  dozen  ,.  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Spinach,  bushel . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  ..  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes. per  lb . 

0 

4 

0 

8 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Turnips,  bunch . 

0 

3 

4 

Lettuce,  dozen . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

„  new,  bunch..  ,. 

0 

8 

0  10 

AVSBAaE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— OUT  FLOWERS. 
Orchid  Blooms  in  variety. 


3. 

d. 

8. 

d 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6 

to  3 

0 

Orchids,  per  dozen  blooms. 

1 

0  to  9 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  .,  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Pffionies,  dozen  bunches  . . 

U) 

0 

15 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  . . 

0 

9 

1 

6 

Pansies,  dozen  bunches  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

„  doz.  bunches.. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  bunches 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Cornflowers,  doz.  bunches 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

Eucharis,  dozen . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

bunches . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Gardenias,  per  dozen 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Pinks  various,  doz.  bnchs. 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Gladiolus,  dozen  bunches.. 

1 

6 

5 

0 

Poppies,  various,  dozen 

Iris,  dozen  blooms  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1 

6 

bunches . 

0 

9 

2 

0 

Lilac  (■  French)  per  bunch 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Primula  (double),  dozen 

Lily  of  Valley,  doz.  sprays 

1 

0 

1 

6 

sprays  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Lilium  candidum,  dozen 

Pyrettirum.  dozen  bunches 

3 

0 

6 

0 

bunches: . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Ranunculus,  doz  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Lilium  candidum,  dozen 

Roses  (indoor),  dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

blooms . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

„  (outdoor),  doz.  bnchs. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  per  doz. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

„  Tea,  white,  dozen  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

„  Yellow,  dozen  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Roses  (French),  per  dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  . . 

1 

6 

4 

0 

Roses,  Safrano  (English), 

Moss  Boses  (English),  doz. 

per  dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

bunches . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Roses,  Mardchal  Nisi,  per 

Myosotis  or  Forget -me- 

dozen  . 

1 

6 

5 

0 

nets,  dozen  bunches 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Stephanotis,  dozen  sprays 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches  . . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms. .  . . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

8. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Arbor  Vitaa  (golden)  dozen 

0 

0  to  12 

0 

Hydrangea,  per  dozen 

9 

Oto  18 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Ivy  Geraniums . 

4 

u 

8 

0 

Aspidistra,  per  dozen 

18 

0 

38 

0 

Lilium  Harrisi,  per  dozen 

15 

0 

30 

0 

Aspidistra,  specimen  plant 

5 

0 

10 

6 

Lobelia,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Calceolarias,  dozen  pots  . . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Lycopodiums,  per  dozen  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Cineraria,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Draciena  terminalis,  per 

„  yellow,  doz.  pots 

6 

0 

18 

0 

dozen . 

18 

0 

42 

0 

Mignonette,  per  doz . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Draesna  viridis,  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Musk,  per  dozen . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Ericas,  per  dozen 

9 

0 

24 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Euony m  us ,  var.,  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Nasturtiums,  per  dozen  .. 

1 

6 

6 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var..  each  .. 

1 

0 

15 

0 

Ferns.  Ill  variety,  dozen  .. 

4 

0 

18 

0 

„  (specimens'  ,.  .. 

21 

0 

P3 

0 

„  (small',  per  hundred 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen . . 

6 

0 

15 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  . . 

1 

0 

7 

6 

,.  sc  irlet,  per  doz. 

3 

0 

8 

a 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Roses  (Fairy),  per  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Fuchsia,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Bpirmas,  per  dozen  .. 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen 

5 

0 

8 

0 

Stocks,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Boots  in  variety  for  planting  out  in  boxes  or  by  the  dozen. 
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CIIA^’GING  AGRIGULIURE. 

Many  and  foolish  have  been  the  suggestions  foi’  dealing 
with  the  agricultural  depression  in  Essex,  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioners’  Report  has  called  forth.  A  model  farm,  a  general 
cleaning  and  restoring  the  land  to  fertility,  schools  for  agricul¬ 
ture — all  by  the  Government — are  among  the  unwise  measures 
recommended  by  those  who  write  with  little  if  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Few  persons  outside  Essex  have 
anything  like  a  clear  conception  of  what  the  heavy  clays  of 
that  county  are  like — h&w  teuac'ous  they  are;  how  imperv  ous 
to  anything  like  useful  water  filtration  they  are ;  how  the  wet 
land,  broken  up  to  bright  sunshine,  becomes  hard  as  paving 
stones,  or  how  much  of  the  grass  land  becomes  so  sodden  during 
winter  as  to  be  little  better  than  a  swamp  till  it  dries  by 
evaporation  in  spring. 

The  Scotch  farmers  appear  to  have  adopted,  or  rather 
initiated,  a  safe  system  of  cultivation.  According  to  Mr. 
McConnell  they  avoided  bare  fallows.  Said  he,  “We  simply 
plough  properly,  manure  heavily,  grow  good  crops,  lay  the 
land  down  to  grass,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.”  Even 
in  corn  growing  he  tells  of  a  striking  improvement — how 
Wheat  crops,  which  at  first  averaged  only  3  quarters  an  acre, 
soon  rose  to  4?  and  5  quarters,  and  how  there  was  a  still  greater 
improvement  in  Oats,  which  improvement  was  attributed  solely 
to  muck  applied  to  fields  which  never  had  a  dressing  before, 
at  any  rate  during  the  present  generation.  He  tells  also  of 
the  action  of  gaslime  in  ameliorating  the  soil.  “  We  use 
immense  quantities  of  the  spent  lime  from  the  London  gas¬ 
works,  which  we  get  at  the  cost  of  carriage.  It  is  applied  in 
various  ways,  and  many  are  foolish  enough  to  use  it  without 
manure.  Some  mix  it  with  earth  for  compost  for  top-dressings 
and  some  apply  it  to  fallows.  We  prefer  to  apply  it  raw,  at 
the  rate  of  from  4  to  6  tons  per  acre  in  autumn,  to  the  lea  land 
that  is  to  be  ploughed  up  during  the  winter.  By  this  means 
all  ‘  grubs  ’  are  killed,  the  turf  is  partly  killed,  the  soil  is  made 
more  friable,  while,  of  course,  the  natural  fertility  is  stimulated. 
By  itself  I  have  seen  it  act  on  a  crop  as  strongly  as  nitrate  of 
soda,  but  the  soil  must  be  fed  along  with  it.  Its  effect  upon 
the  mechanical  texture  is  wonderful.  I  remember  one  case  of 
a  field  that  was  partly  dressed  and  partly  left  undressed  with  it, 
and  in  broadcasting  the  seed  afterwards  I  could  feel  the 
difference  in  the  soil  in  stepping  from  the  one  part  to  the  other 
every  time  I  went  up  and  down  the  stetches,  because  the  limed 
part  was  so  much  more  loose  and  friable.”  A  fresh  dressing 
is  applied  about  every  sixth  year  to  that  portion  of  the  temporary 
pasture  or  lea  land  which  comes  in  rotation  for  ploughing, 
preference  being  given  to  the  blue  lime  as  the  more  poisonous, 
and,  therefore,  more  powerful  in  action.  By  applying  it  in 
autumn  its  poisonous  sulphites  are  oxidised  long  before  the 
crop  is  sown.  ^ 

The  satisfactory  results  from  a  regular  periodical  use  of  gas- 
lime  show  that  in  conjunction  with  a  system  of  shallow  drainage, 
say  30  inches  deep  and  16  feet  apart,  the  condition  of  the  land 
might  be  much  improved.  The  profitable  use  of  manure  would 
then  become  a  mere  matter  of  detail.  Under  the  Scotch  system 
one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  a  farm  is  limed  and  ploughed  each 
year,  the  whole  of  the  remainder  being  down  to  temporary 
pasture.  Under  the  old  system  only  about  one-fifteenth  part 
of  the  farm  was  in  permanent  pasture,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  being  ploughed  every  year.  Though  both  may  be 


regarded  as  extreme  systems,  that  of  the  Scotch  farmer  is  safe, 
economical,  and  profitable,  in  all  which  points  the  old  system 
has  long  been  known  to  be  deficient.  The  folly  of  persistence 
in  it  has  been  equally  obvious.  Wheat  growing  at  a  profit  has 
been  and  is  impossible  under  it,  so  too  is  Oat  culture.  But  we 
have  no  doubt  that  under  a  thorough  system  of  combined 
drainage,  mechanical  division,  and  sustained  fertility  of  soil 
Oat  growing  might  be  rendered  more  pi’ofitable  than  it  ever  has 
been.  Take  the  latest  quotations  of  27?.  per  quarter  for  best 
English  Oats,  take  the  possible  average  crop  of  10  quarters  an 
..acre,  and  we  have  a  total  value  per  acre  for  grain  alone  of 
£13  10s.  We  need  not  dilate  upon  the  feeding  value  of  Oat 
straw.  For  temporary  pasture  the  coarser  Grasses  and  Clovers 
are  best.  We  should  also  like  to  see  very  much  more  Lucerne 
in  cultivation  on  such  land.  It  is  certain  this  year  to  give  four 
full  crops,  and  last  year  it  was  even  more,  or  rather  altogether 
more  valuable,  from  its  power  to  resist  drought  by  sending  its 
roots  so  deep  down  into  the  soil. 

WOEK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

We  have  seen  haymaking  in  full  swing  in  the  home  counties,  and  as 
far  north  as  South  Leicestershire.  Very  soon  will  it  become  general, 
with  the  exception  of  poor  pasture,  where  the  hay  crop  i*  always  late. 
This  year  it  will  be  later  than  ever,  because  stock  was  kept  upon  it  so 
late  in  spring.  Where  the  hay  can  be  had  now  an  abundant  aftermath 
is  a  certainty,  alternating  rain  and  sunshine  causing  herbage  to  grow 
with  marvellous  rapidity.  The  few  bright  days  we  have  had  have  been, 
turned  to  account  for  using  both  horse  and  hand  hoes,  as  plant-singling 
of  both  root  and  green  crops  had  been  pushed  on,  an  agreeable  change  in 
the  aspect  of  such  crops  followed  the  hoeing.  There  stands  the  plant, 
sturdy  and  full  of  growth,  on  clean  land  ;  a  full  strong  plant  it  is,  too, 
free  from  blight  or  damage  from  insect  pest  of  any  sort. 

Often  have  we  gone  through  the  haymaking  without  making  a  single 
haycock.  It  is  altogether  a  matter  of  locality  and  weather.  If  the 
weather  is  unsettled  the  hay  should  always  be  placed  in  cock  as  quickly 
as  possible ;  if  fine  and  settled  weather  prevails,  then  let  the  tedder 
follow  the  mower  at  once,  and  afterwards  at  frequent  intervals.  By 
judicious  management  of  back  and  front  action  of  the  tedder,  as  is 
necessary  in  conjunction  with  horse  rakes,  labour  is  much  reduced,  and 
the  hay  is  soon  ready  for  carting.  Consider  ..well  ways  .and,  means,  do 
not  get  more  grass  mown  than  can  be  well  dealt  with.  An  able  man 
with  a  good  machine  and  sufficient  relays  of  horses  can  mow  10  acres 
daily  day  after  day,  but  to  do  this  well  he  must  have  knives  sharpened 
and  changed  for  him,  horses  changed,  and  everything  else  done  so  that 
he  may  give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  mowing.  See  that  he 
is  well  supplied  with  oil  for  the  machine,  and  always  have  an  extra 
connecting  rod  at  hand  for  each  machine.  Close  attention  to  all  such 
matters  of  detail  does  much  to  ensure  dispatch  in  the  work  and  to 
prevent  those  long  delays  which  are  so  serious  when  the  weather  is 
favourable  for  the  work. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN  Square,  London. 

Lat.51°  32' 40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8/  0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


.  >  Date. 

9  A.M. 

In  the  Day. 

d 

'3 

P. 

1894. 

June. 

Barometer 
at  32°, and 
Sea  Level. 

Hygrometer. 

Direc¬ 
tion  of 
Wind. 

Temp, 
of  soil 
at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Sun. 

On 

Grass. 

Inchs. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inchs. 

Sunday  .. 

17 

30-000 

59-8 

55-0 

S. 

57-9 

68-6 

50-7 

107'1 

47-2 

0-026 

Monday  . . 

18 

29-811 

60-0 

52-6 

N.W. 

57-3 

62-9 

50-3 

101-9 

46-2 

0-053 

Tuesday  . . 

19 

30-111 

58-2 

51-7 

N.W. 

56-2 

66-9 

47-4 

111-8 

44-0 

— 

Wednesday 

20 

30-027 

58-8 

55-9 

S.W. 

5i-9 

62-9 

53-0 

100-6 

49-9 

0-166 

Thursday  . . 

21 

30-199 

61-4 

54-2 

N.W. 

56-2 

73-9 

48-2 

117-0 

42-9 

— 

Friday 

22 

30-162 

60-6 

58-1 

S.B. 

57-9 

74-1 

50-4 

121-9 

46-0 

— 

Saturday  . . 

23 

30'025 

67-8 

65-1 

S.W. 

58-9 

72-8 

67-7 

122-4 

63  4 

— 

30-048 

60-9 

56-1 

57-3 

68-9 

51-1 

111-8 

47-1 

0  246 

REMARKS, 

17th;— Sunny  morning  ;  overcast  afternoon;  slight  showers  in  evening. 

18th. — Some  sunshine  early  ;  overcast  from  10  A.M.,  spots  of  rain  at  H  A.M.  and  frequent- 
showers  in  afternoon  and  evening. 

19th. — Fine  and  pleasant  throughout ,  but  not  much  bright  sun  after  11  a.m. 

20th. — Overcast  morning;  continuous  rain  from  1.30  r.M.  to  4.15  P.M. ;  fine  evening. 

21st. — Almost  cloudless  early,  and  unbroken  sunshine  throughout. 

22nd. — Overcast  early ;  occasional  sunshine  in  morning,  and  bright  sunshine  almost  all 
afternoon. 

23rd. — Fine  and  generally  sunny  morning  ;  frequently  cloudy  in  afternoon,  and  overcast- 
after  5  p.M. 

Rather  warmer  and  finer,  but  temperature  still  slightly  below  the  average. — 
G.  J.  Simons. 
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